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mass, wWch appeared in 1520, he said : “ I 
can every day partake of the sacraments, if 
I only call to mind the words and promises 

I of Christ, and if I nourish and strengthen 
i my faith with them.” Neither Carlstadt, , 
1 Zwingle, nor Calvin, have ever used stronger 
language than this. It would even appear 
j that the idea frequently occurred to him at 

1 this period, that a symbolical explanation of 
i the Lord’s Supper would be the most power- 
i ful weapon to overturn the papal system 

1 from top to bottom ; for he said in 1525, that 
j five years previously he had undergone many 

I severe temptations for this doctrine,^ and 
that the man who could have proved to him 
that there was only bread and wine in the 
eucharist, would have done him tlie greatest 
of services. 

But new circumstances threw him into an 
opposition, at times not unmingled with vio- 
lence, against those very opinions to which 

1 he had made so near an approach. The 
i fanaticism of the Anabaptists explains the 
direction Luther now took. These enthusi- 
asts were not content with undervaluing what 
they called the external Word, that is, the 
Bible, and with pretending to special revela- 
tions from the Holy Ghost ; they went so far 
as to despise the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, as something outward, and to speak of 
an inward communion as being the only true 
communion. From that time, in every attempt 
made to explain the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper in a symbolical manner, Luther saw 
onfy the danger of weakening the authority 
of the Holy &riptures ; of substituting arbi- 
trary allegories for their real meaning; of 
spiritualizing every thing in religion ; of 
making it consist, not in the gifts of God, 
but in the impressions of men : and of sub- 
stituting by this means for the true Cliris- 
tianity a mysticism, a theosophy, a fanati- 
cism, that would infallibly become its grave. 
We must acknowledge that, Jiad it not been 
for Luther’s violent opposition, the mystical, 
enthusiastic, and subjective tendency would 
then perhaps have made rapid progress, and 
would have turned back tlie tide of blessings 
that the Reformation was to spread over the 
world. 

Carlstadt, impatient at being prevented 
from explaining his doctrine freely in Wit- 
temberg, and urged by his conscience to 
combat a system which in his “ opinion 
lowered Christ’s death and destroyed his 
righteousness,” resolved “ to give a public 
testimony for the love of poor and cruelly 
deceived Christendom.” He left Wittem- 
berg at the beginning of 1524, without in- 
forming either the university or the chapter 
of his intentions, and renaired to the small 
town of Orlamund, the cnurch of which was 
placed under his superintendence. He had 
the incumbent dismissed, got himself nomi- 
nated pastor in his stead, and in despite of 

1 leh h»bo wohl to harU Anfechtusfen da erUtten. L. 
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the chapter, the university, and the elector, 
established himself in this now post. ' 

He soon began to propagate Ids doctrine. 

“ Tt is impossible,” said he, “ to find in the 
real presence any advantage that doeff not 
proceed from faith ; ft is therefore useless.” 
In explaining Christ’s words at the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, he had recourse to 
an interpretation which is not admitted by 
the reformed Churches. Lutlier, in the disr 
putation at Leipsic, had explained these 
words ; Thou art Peter ^ arid on this rock I wiU 
build my Churchy by separating the two pro- 
positions, and applying the latter to our 
Saviour’s person. “ In like manner,” said 
Carlstadt, “ the words, take^ eat, refer to tlie 
bread ; but this is my body relates to Jesus 
Christ, who then pointed to fiimself, and 
intimated by the symbol of breaking the 
bread, that his body was soon to be broken.” 

Carlstadt did not stop here. He was 
scarcely emancipated from the guardianship 
of Luther, before he felt his zeal revive 
against tlie images. It was easy for his im- 
prudent discourses and his enthusiastic lan- 
guage to inflame men’s minds in these agi- 
tated times. The people, imagining they 
heard a second Elijah, broke the idols of Baal. 
The excitement soon spread to the surround- 
ing villages. The elector would have inter- 
fered; but the peasants replied that they 
ought to obey God ratlicr tlian man. Upon 
tliis, the prince determined to send Luther to 
Orlamund to restore peace. Luther regarded 
Carlstadt as a man eatcni up by a love of 
notoriety,^ — a fanatic who might be so far 
carried away as to make war on Christ him- 
self. Frederick might perhaps liave made a 
wiser choice. Luther departed, and Carl- 
stadt was fated to see this troublesome rival 
once more come and disturb liis plans of re- 
form, and clieck his soaring flight. 

Jena was on the road to Orlamund. Lu- 
ther reached this city on the 23d of August, 
and on the 24tli went into the pulpit at seven 
in the morning ; he spoke for an hour and a 
half in the presence of a numerous auditory 
against fanaticism, rebellion, the breaking of 

1 images, and the contempt of the real pre- 
sence, inveighing most energetically against 
the innovations of Orlamund. He did not 
mention Carlstadt by name, but every one 
could see whom he had in view. 

Carlstadt, either by accident or design, was 
at Jena, and among the number of Luther’s 
hearers. He did not hesitate to seek an ex- 
planation of this sermon. Luther was dining. 

1 with the prior of Wittemberg, the burgo- 
master, the town-clerk, the pastor of Jena, 
and several officers of the emperor and the 
margrave, when he received a note from 
Carlstadt demanding an interview ; he 
handed it to his neighbours, and replied to 
the bearer : If Doctor Caristadt wishes to 
come to me, let him come ; if not, I can do 

1 Huo perpulit eum intikn* glorlit Uudls libido. L 
Epp. U. 551. 
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PREFACE 


TO 

OLIVER & BOYD'S EDITION REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


L HAVE been often requested to publish an English Edition of the first three volumes 
of my History of the Reformation, carefully revised and corrected by myself, and 
which might thus become a Standard Edition in Great Britain. 

I have acknowledged the necessity of this task. In fact, without overlooking the 
merit of the different English translations of this work ; even the best, I am com- 
pelled to say, have failed in conveying my thoughts in several passages ; and in some 
cases this inaccuracy has been of serious consequence. I will mention one instance. 

At the end of the year 1844, I received several letters from the United States, in- 
forming me that, besides 75,000 copies of my History put in circulation by different 
American booksellers, The American Tract Society had printed an edition of 24,000 
copies, which they sold through the instrumentality of more than a hundred hawkers 
(colporteurs), principally in the New Settlements, which no bookseller can reach, but 
whither the pope ceases not from sending active emissaries ; they ad<led, that the 
committee of this society, composed of different denominations, and among others of 
Episcopalians and Baptists, were rendered uneasy by certain passages in my history, 
and had thought proper, with the best intentions, either to modify or retrench them ; 
they informed me, lastly, that two Presbyterian synods, astonished at these changes, 
had publicly accused the Society of mutilating the work, and that there had arisen 
(wrote one of the most respectable men in the United States, himself a Presbyterian, 
and not a member of the Society) so violent a discussion, that “ the Committee will 
inevitably be ruined unless you interfere to rescue it.” 

I thought it my duty to do so without sacrificing, however, any of the facts or any 
of the opinions I had put forth. And the following is one of the means to which I 
had recourse : — 

On closely examining the inculpated passages, 1 found that in some cases those 
which had offended either the Episcopalians or the Baptists, were incorrectly rendered 
in the«English translation which the New York Committee had before it. 

Thus in vol. iii. book ix. chap. 4, the Committee had been stopped by this ex- 
pression : “ It is the Episcopal authority itself that Luther calls to the bar of judgment 
in the person of the German primate.” 

The Committee consequently altered this phrase, and wrote : “ It is the authority oj 
Rome itself that Luther calls to the bar of judgment in the person of the German primate.” 

This is no doubt an important alteration, but the first translator had himself changed 
my idea. The Frencli reads thus : “ C'est t episcopal tout entier que Luther tr adult a 
sa harre dans la personne du primal germanique^ (Vol. iii. p. 34, 1. 8.) 

There is no question of episcopal authorit}', but of the whole body of the Roman- 
catholic bishops, I pronounce neither for nor against the episcopal authority : I am 
content to point out an inaccuracy in the translation. 

Here is another instance : — 

In vol. iii. book ix. chap. 1 1 , the New York Committee were stopped by this ex- 
pression, which they found in the English translation : “ The ancient structure of the 
Church was thus tottering and they substituted, “ The ancient structure of Popery 
was thus tottering." 

In the French there occurs neither Church uor Popery, but simply : “ Vancien edifice 
s^ecroulait.'^ (Vol. iii. p. 160, last line.) Nevertheless the Committee's rendering is 
preferable. It is not the Church of Christ that was tottering, since the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against it : it is the Papal Church, as is evident from the context 
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Most of the other passages changed by the American Society were no doubt origi- 
nally translated with tolerable fidelity ; but it was sufilcient that some were not so, 
to make the author feci the necessity of a new edition carefully revised by himself. 

This I have done in the present Edition. I have revised this translation line by 
line, and word by word ; and I have restored the sense wherever I did not find it 
clearly rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected. I declare in con- 
sequence, that I acknowledge this translation as the only faithful expression of my 
thoughts in the English language, and I recommend it as such to all my readers. 

Fai’ther, 1 have in this Edition made numerous corrections and additions, frequently 
of importance. Some facts have been related that have not been introduced else- 
where, so that it will thus have an indisputable authority over all others. 

It is almost unnecessary for me to add, that if the other translations appear to me 
somewhat defective, I accuse neither the publishers nor the translators : this is an in- • 
evitable disadvantage when the work is not revised by the author. There are some 
publishers in particular with whom I have had pleasing intercourse, and whom (I feel 
compelled to say) I am delighted in reckoning among tlie number of my friends. 

I seize the present opportunity of adding, that neither the evangelical Episco- 
palians nor the Baptists can find any thing in this work contrary to their principles. 
Certainly I am a Presbyterian ; certainly this work is opposed to a dogmatic and 
sectarian Episcopacy, which maintains that, in order to be united to Christ, you must 
be united to a bishop ; but it is by no means opposed to the evangelical and constitu- 
tional Episcopacy, — ^to the Episcopacy of Leighton, Scott, J. Newton, Simeon, and 
Cecil, — which, faithful to the Word of God, desires to lay no other foundation than 
Jesus Christ. 

There is an error with regard to the Baptists that has misled many individuals. 
They have imagined that the Anabaptists in the time of the Reformation and the 
Baptists of our days are the same sect. But they are twd sects that, both in doctrine 
and history, are as distinct as possible. When the English Baptists separated from 
the Episcopal establishment in the sixteenth century, they did so without being in 
any way influenced by the Anabaptists of the Continent. The example of the latter 
would rather have prevented their separation. 

I should here render justice to the evangelical EpisCbpalians and Baptists of Great 
Britain. They have acknowledged (at least I have heard nothing to the contrary) 
that the work of God narrated in these volumes had a claim to their entire syigpathy. 
Christianity is neither an abstract doctrine nor an external organization. It is a life 
from God communicated to mankind, or rather to the Church. This new life is con- 
tained essentially in the person of Jesus Christ, and it is given to all those who are 
united to him, whether Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, or others. For this 
union is effected neither by the baptism of adults, nor by the episcopacy, nor by general 
assemblies ; but solely by faith in certain Divine facts that Christ has accomplished, his 
humble incarnation, his atoning death, and his glorious resurrection. From this inti- 
mate union of Christians with Christ there necessarily results an intimate union of 
Christians with all those who receive the life of Christ ; for the life that is in one is 
the life that is in all *, and all together. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, &c., form not a simple plurality, but also, and chief of all, a living and 
organic unity. 

The history of the Reformation is the history of one of the greatest outpourings of 
the life that cometh from God. May this work contribute to unite always more and 
more all those who arc partakers of that Divine life. 

Eadx VivES, NEAR Geneva, Vtbvu.ary 1848. 
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PREFACE 


Th» history of one of the greatest revolutions 
that has ever been accomplished in human 
affairs — of a mighty impulse commimicated 
to the world three centuries ago, and whose 
influence is still visible on everjr side — and 
not the history of a mere party, is the object 
of iny present undertaking. The history of 
the Information is distinct from that of Pro- 
testantism. In the former every thins bears 
the mark of a regeneration of the human 
race — of a religious an4 social change ema- 
nating from God himself. In the latter we 
too often witness a glaring degeneracy from 
first ^rinci|>les, the struggles of parties, a 
sectarian spirit, and the traces of petty indi- 
vidualities. The history of Protestantism 
may have an interest for Protestants only ; 
the history of the Reformation addresses it- 
self to all Christians, or rather to all man- 
kind. 

An historian may choose his subject in the 
wide field presented to his labours : ho may 
describe the great events which have changed 
the aspect of a people or of the world ; or on 
the other hand he may record that tranquil 
onward course of a nation, of the Church, or 
of mankind, which usually succeeds every 
great sodal change. Both these departments 
of history are of vast importance ; yet pub- 
lic interest has ever been more strongly at- 
tracted to those epochs which, under the name 
of revolutions, have given fresh life to a na- 
tion, or created a new era for society in 
general. 

It is a transformation of the latter kind 
that, with very humble powers, I have un- 
dert^en to describe, not without a hopo that 
the beauty of the subject may compensate 
for my own deficiencies. The term ** revo- 
lution,” which I hero apply to it, has of late 
fallen into discredit wim many individuals, 
who almost confound it with revolt. But 
they are wrong : for a revolution is merely 
a chan^ in the affairs of men, — something 
new umo14ed (revo/ufus) firom the bosom of 
humanity ; and this very word, previous to 
the end of the last century, was more fre- 
qimntly used in a good than in a bad sense : 
a happy, a wonderfhl revolution, were the 
terms emj^loyed. The Reformation was quite 
the opposite of a revolt : it was the re-esta- 


blishment of the pnnciples of primitive Chris- 
tianity. It was a regenemtive movement 
with respect to all that was destined to re- 
vive ; a coTiservative movement as regards all 
that will exist for ever. Wliile Chnstianity 
and the Reformation established the great 
principle of the equality of souls in the eyes 
of Go^ and overthrew the usurpations of a 
haughty priesthood that assumed to place it- 
self between the Creator and his creature, 
they both laid down this fundamental rule of 
social order, that all power is derived from 
God, and called upon all men to “ love the 
brotherhood, fear God, and honour the king.” 

The Reformation is eminently distinguish- 
ed from all the revolutions of antiquity, and 
from most of those of modem times. Politi- 
cal changes — ^the consolidation, or the over- 
throw of the wwer of the one or of the many 
— were the object of the latter. The love of 
trath, of holiness, of immortality, was the 
simple yet mighty spring which set in mo- 
tion that which I have to describe. It indi- 
cates a forward movement in human nature. 
In truth, man advances — ^he improves, when- 
ever he aims at higher objects, and seeks for 
immaterial and imperishable blessings, in- 
stead of pursuing material, temporal, and 
earthly advantages. The Reformation is one 
of the brightest days of this glorious pro- 
gress. It 18 a guarantee that the new strug- 
gle, which is receiving its accomplishment 
under our own eyes, will terminate on the 
side of truth, in a purer, more spiritual, and 
still nobler triumph. 

Primitivo Christianity and the Reforma- 
tion are the two greatest revolutions in liis- 
tory. They were .not limited to one nation 
only, as were the various political move- 
ments that history records ; but their in- 
fluence extended over many, and their effects 
are destined to be felt to the utmost limits of 
the world. 

Primitive Christianity and the Reforma- 
tion are one and the same revolution, brought 
about at different epochs and under diffe- 
rent circumstances. Although not alike in 
their secondary features, they are identical 
in their primary and chief characteristics. 
One is a repetition of the other. The former 
put an end to the old world ; the latter be- 

i 
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E 'lie new : between them lie the Middle 
One is the parent of the other ; and 
igh the daughter may in some instances 
bear marks of inferiority^ she has characters 
I \ihat are peculiarly her own. 

I One of them is the rapidity of its action. 
The great revolutions that have led to the 
fall of a monarchy, or wrought an entire 
change in a political system, or wliich have 
laundied the human mind on a new career 
of development, have been slowly and gra- 
dually prepared. The old-established power 
has long been undermined : one by one its 
chief supports have mven way. This was 
the case at the introduction of Christianity. 
But the Beformation, at the first glance, 
seems to present a different aspect. The 
church of Kome under Leo X. appears in the 
height of its power and glory. A monk 
speaks — and in one half of Europe this 
mighty glory and power crumble into dust. 
In this revolution we are reminded of the 
words by which the Son of God foretells his 
second advent : “As the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shinoth even to the west, 
so shall the coming of the Son of Man be.” 

Such rapidity of action is inexplicable to 
those who see in tliis event nothing more 
than a reform ; who look upon it simply as 
an act of critical sagacity, which consisted 
in mt^ing a choice amcn^ various doctrines 
— ^rejecting some, preserving others, and ar- 
ranging those which were retained so as to 
conmine them into a new system. 

But how could a whole people, how could 
many nations have so promptly executed 
this laborious task ? How comd this critical 
examination have kindled the fire and enthu- 
siasm BO necessary for groat and above all 
for sudden revolutions? The Reformation, 
as its history will show, was altogether dif- 
ferent. It was anew outpouring of that life 
which Christianity brought into the world. 
It was the triumpn of the greatest of its doc- 
trines, — of that which animates all who em- 
brace it with the purest and most intense 
enthusiasm, — the doctrine of Faith, tho doc- 
trine of Grace. Had the Reformation been 
what many Romanists and Protestants of 
our days imagine it, — ^liad it been that nega- 
tive system of negative reason which, like a 
fretful child, rejects whatever is displeasing 
to it, and disowns the grand truths and load- 
ing ideas of universal Christianity, it would 
never have crossed the threshold of the 
schools, or been known beyond the narrow 
limits of tho cloister or perhaps of the friar’s 
cell. But with Protestantism, as many un- 
derstand the word, it had no connexion. Far 
from being an emaciated, an enervated body, 
it rose np like a man, fiill of strength and 
energy. 

Two considerations will account for the 
suddenness and extent of this revolution. 
One must be sought in God ; the other among 
men. The impulse was given by an invi- 
sible and mighty hand : tho change accom- 


plished was the work of Omnipotence. An 
unpartial and attentive observer, who looks 
beyond the surface, must neceesarily be led 
to this conclusion. But as God works by 
second causes, another task remains for the 
historian. Many circumstances whidi have 
often passed unnoticed, gradually prepared 
the world for the great transformation of the 
sixteenth century, so that the human mind 
was ripe when the hour of its emancipatipn 
arrived. 

It is the historian’s duty to combine these 
two great elements in the picture he presents 
to his readers. This has been my endeavour 
in the following pages. 1 shall he easily 
understood so long as I am occupied in in- 
vestigating the secondary causes that con- 
curr^ in producing tho revolution I have 
undertaken to describe. Many perhaps will 
understand me loss clearly, and will even be 
tempted to charge me with superstition, 
when I ascribe the completion of the work 
to God. It is a conviction, however, that 1 
fondly cherish. These volumes, as well as 
the motto I have prefixed to them, lay down 
in the chief and foremost place this simple 
and pregnant princij>lo: Gk>D in Histokt. 
But as it is a principle that has been gene- 
rally neglected and sometimes disputed, it 
may be right for me to explain my views on 
this subject, and by this means justify the 
method I liave adopted. 

History can no longer remain in our days 
that dead letter of events, to tho detail of 
which tho majority of earlier writers restrict- 
ed themselves. It is now understood that in 
history, as in man, there are two elements — 
matter and spirit. Unwilling to resign them- 
selves to tho task of producing a simplo re- 
cital of facts, which would have been nut a 
barren chronicle, our groat modern histo- 
rians have sought for a vital principle to ani- 
mate the materials of past ages. 

JSome have borrowed this principle from 
the rules of art : they have aimed at lieing 
ingenuous, exact, and picturesque in descrip- 
tion, and have endeavoured to give life to 
their narrative by the characteristic details 
of the events themselves. 

Others have sought in philosophy the prin- 
ciple that should fertilize their labours. With 
the relation of events they have interwoven 
extended views, instructive lessons, political 
and philoBopliical truths; and have given 
animation to their narrative by the idea they 
have drawn from it, and by the theory they 
have been able to associate with it. 

Both these methods, undoubtedly, are good, 
and should be employed within certain li- 
mits. But there is another source to which, 
above all, we must look for the intelligenee, 
spirit, and life of past ages ; and this source 
is Religion. History should live by that life 
which belongs to it, and that life is God. Jn 
history, God should be acknowledged and 
proclaimed. The historjuief the world should 
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be set forth fis the annahi of the goreniment 
of the Sorereign King. 

I have gone down into the lists whither 
the recitals of our historians have invited me» 
There 1 have witnessed the actions of men 
and of nations, developing themselves with 
energy, and contending in violent collision. 
I have heard a strange din of arms, hut 1 
have been nowhere shown the majestic coun- 
tenance of the presiding Judge. 

And yet there is a uving principle, ema- 
nating from God, in every national move- 
ment. God is ever present on that vast 
theatre whore successive generations of men 
meet and straggle. It is true ho is unseen ; 
but if the heemess multitude pass by with- 
out caring for him because ho is “ a God 
that dwelleth in the thick- darkness,” 
thoughtful men, who yearn for the very 
principle of their existence, seek for him the 
more ardently, and are not satisfied until 
they lie prostrate at his feet. And their in- 
quiries meet vnth a rich reward. For from 
the height to which they have been com- 
pelled to soar to meet their God, the history 
of the world, instead of presenting to their 
eyes a confused chaos, as it does to the igno- 
rant crowd, appears as a mcyestic temple, on 
which the invisible hand of God liimself is 
at work, and which rises to his glory above 
the rock of humanity. 

Shall we not recognise the hand of God in 
those grand manifestations, those great men, 
those mighty nations, which arise, and start 
as it were from the dust of the earth, and 
communicate a fresh impulse, a new form 
and destiny to the human race ? Shall wo 
not acknowledge him in those heroes who 
spring from society at appointed epochs — 
who display a strength and activity beyond 
the ordinary limits of humanity — and around 
whom, as around a superior and mysterious 
power, nations and individuals unhesitatingly 
gather? Who has launched into the ex- 
anse of time, those huge comets with their 
ery trains, which appear but at distant in- 
tervals, scattering among the superstitious 
crowd abundance apd joy, calamity and ter- 
ror? Who, if not God? Alexander sought 
his origin in the abodes of the Divinity. And 
in the most irreligious age there has been no 
ennnent glory that ^has not endeavoured in 
some way or other to connect itself with 
lieaven. 

And do not those revolutions which hurl 
kings from their thrones, and precipitate 
whole nations to the dust,— do not those 
wide-spread ruins which the traveller meets 
with among the sands of the desert, — do not 
those majestic relics which the field of hu- 
manity presents to our view ; do they not 
all declare aloud — a God in hUtory f Gibbon, 
seated among the mins of the Capitol^ and 
contemplating its august remains, owned the 
intervention of a superior destiny. He saw 
it — he felt it ; in vain would he avert his eyes. 
Tliat shadow of a mysterious power started 


from behind every broken pillar ; and he con- 
ceived the desim of doflcribingits influence in 
the history of me disorganisation, decline, and 
Oormption of that Roman dominion which 
had enslaved the world. Shall not we dis- 
cern amidst the great ruins of humanity that 
almighty hand wliich a man of noble genius 
— one who had never bent the knee to Christ 
— ^perceived amid the scattered fragments 
of the monuments of Romulus, the sculptured 
marbles of Aurelius, the busts of Cicero and 
Virgil, tho statues of CsBsar and Augustus, 
Pompoy ’s horses, and the trophies of Trajan, 
— and shall we not confess it to be the hand 
of God? 

What a startling fact, that men brought 
up amid tho elevated ideas of Cliristiimity, 
regard as mere superstition that Divine in- 
tervention in human aftairs which the very 
heathens had admitted 1 

Tho name given by ancient Greece to the 
Sovereign Ruler shows it to have received 
primeval revelations of the great truth of a 
God, who is tho principle of history and the 
life of nations. Ho was styled Zeus,^ or the 
life-yiver to all that lives, — ^to nations as well 
as to individuals. On his altars kings and 
people swore their solemn oaths ; and from 
his mysterious inspirations Minos and other 
legislators pretended to have received their 
laws. This is not all : this great truth is 
figured fortli by one of the most beautiful 
fables of heathen antiquity. Even mytho- 
logy might teach a lesson to the philosophers 
of our days ; and I may be allowed to esta- 
blish tlie fact, as perhaps there are readers 
who will feel less prejudice against the in- 
structions of paganism than of Christianity 
itself. This Zeus, this supreme Ruler, this 
Eternal Spirit, this life-giving Principle, is 
tho father of Clio, tho muse of history, whose 
mother is Mnemosyne or Memory. Thus, 
according to the notions of antiquity, history 
combines a heavenly with an earthly nature. 
She is the daughter of God and man ; but, 
alas I the purblind philosophy of our proud 
age is fair from having attained tho lofty 
views of that heathen wisdom. Her divine 
paternity has been denied ; and the illegiti- 
mate child now wanders up and down the 
world, like a shameless adventurer, hardly 
knowing whence she comes or whither she 
is going. 

But this God of pagan antiquity is only a 
faint reflection, a mm shadow of Jehovah — 
of the Eternal One. The true God whom 
the Hebrews worship, willing to impress on 
the minds of all nations that lie reigns conti- 
nually upon earth, gave with this intent, if 
I may venture the expression, a bodily form 
to this sovereignty in the midst of Israel. A 
visible theocracy was appointed to exist once 
upon the earth, that it might unceasingly 
remind us of that invisible theocracy which 
shall for ever govern tho world. 

1 Zeus, froes live. 
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And see what lustre this great truth (God 
in history) receives under the Christian dis- 
pensation. VHiat is Jesus Christ, if he be 
not God in history ? It was this discovery 
of Jesus Christ which enabled John Muller, 
the greatest of modem historians, fully to 
comprehend his subject. “ The Gospel,” 
said ne, “ is the fulfilment of every hope, the 
perfection of all philosophy, the mterpreter 
of every revolution, the key to all the seem- 
ing contradictions in the physical and moral 
world: it is life and immortality. Since 1 
have known the Saviour, every thing is clear 
to my eyes : with him, there is no difficulty 
I cannot solve.” ^ 

Thus wrote this eminent historian ; and is 
not this great tmth, that God has appeared 
in human nature, in reality the keystone of 
the arch, — the mysterious link which binds 
all earthly things together, '-and connects 
them with heaven ? History records a birth 
of God, and yet God has no part in history 1 
Jesus Christ is the true Goa of man’s his- 
tory ; it is shown by the very meanness of 
his advent. When man would raise a shelter 
against the weather — a shade from the heat 
or the sun — what preparation of materials, 
what scaffolding and crowds of workmen, 
what trenches and heaps of rubbish I — ^but 
when God would do the same, ho takes the 
smallest seed that a new-born child might 
clasp in its feeble hand, deposits it in the 
bosom of the earth, and from that grain, 
scarcely distinguishable in its commence- 
ment, he produces the stately tree, under 
whose spreading branches the families of 
men may find a refuge. To effect great re- 
sults by imperceptible means — such is the 
law of 6od. 

Jn Jesus Christ is found the most glorious 
fulfilment of this law. Christianity has now 
taken possession of the gates of every people. 
It rei^s or hovers over all the tribes of the 
earth, from the rising to the setting sun; 
and even a sceptical philosophy is compelled 
to acknowledge it as the social and spiritual 
law of the world. And yet whalT was the 
commencement of this religion, the noblest 
of all things under the vault of heaven — nay, 
in the “ infinite immense” of creation ? A 
child born in the smallest town of the most 
despised nation in the world — a child whose 
mother had not what even the most indigent 
and wretched woman of our towns possesses, 
a room to shelter her in the hour of travail — 
a child bom in a stable and cradled in a man- 
ger! In this, 0 God, I acknowledge and 
^ore thee ! 

The Reformation recognised this divine 
law, and was conscious of fulfilling it. The 
idea that “ God is in histoir ” was often put 
forth by the reformers. We find it particu- 
larly expressed by Luther in one oi those 
homely and quaint, yet not undi^fied simi- 
titudes, which he was fond of using that he 

1 Letter to Charles Bonnet. 


might be understood by the people. “ The 
world,” said he one day at table with his 
friends, ** is a vast and magnificent game of 
cards, made up of emperors, kings, princes, 
&c. The pope for many centuries beat the 
emperors, kings, and pnnees. They yielded 
and fell before him. Then came our Lord 
God. He dealt the cards : he took the lowest 
(Luther) for liimself, and with it he beat the 
pope, that vanquisher of the kings of the 

earth This is the ace of God, As Mary 

said : ‘ He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low de- 
gree.’ ” ^ 

The epoch whoso history I am desirous of 
retracing is important for the present gene- 
ration. When a man becomes sensible of 
his own weakness, he is generally inclined 
to look for support in the institutions he sees 
flourishing around him, or else in the bold 
devices of his imagination. The histoiy Of 
the Reformation shows that nothing new can 
be made out of things old ; and that if, ac- 
cording to our Saviour’s expression, we re- 
quire new bottles for new wine, we must 
mso have new wine for new bottles. It di- 
rects man to God as the universal agent in 
history, — to that Divine word, ever old by 
the eternal nature of the truths it contains, 
ever new by the regenerative influence that 
it exerts ; which purified society three cen- 
turies ago, wliich restored faith in God to 
souls enfeebled by superstition, and which, 
at every epoch in the nistoiy of man, is the 
fountain whence floweth salvation. 

It is singular to witness a great number of 
men, agitated by a vague desire of believing 
in something fixed, addressing themselves in 
our days to the erroneous Catholicism of 
Rome. In one sense this movement is na- 
tural ; religion is so little known among 
them, that they think it can only be found 
where they see it inscribed in large letters 
on a banner that time has rendered vene- 
rable. I do not say that all Catholicism is 
incapable of bestowing on man what he 
stands in need of. I think wo should care- 
fully distinguish between Catholicism and 
Popery. The latter, in my opinion, is an 
erroneous and destructive system ; but I am 
far from confounding it* with Catholicism. 
How many worthy men, how many true 
Christians, has not the catholic church con- 
tained within its bosom 1 What important 
seinrices were rendered by Catholicism to the 
existing states of Europe, at the moment of 
their formation — at a period when it waa 
still deeply impregnated with the Gospel, 
and when Popery was as yet only hovering 
over it like a faint shadow I But wo five 
no longer in those days. Strenuous endea- 
vours are now making to reunite Catholicism 
with Popery ; and if catholic and Christian 
truths are put forward, they are merely to 

wat 

1 Oolloquia, or Table-talk. 
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serve as baits to draw us into the nets of the 
hierarchy. We have nothing, then, to hope 
for ondthat side. Has Popery renounced one 
of its observances, of its doctrines, or of its 
assumptions ? Will that religion which \^as 
insupportable in former times, be less so in 
ours? What regeneration has ever been 
known to emanate from Borne ? Is it from 
a pontifical hierarchy, overflowing with 
ea|thly passions, that can proceed the spirit 
of faith, hope, and charity, which alone can 
save us ? Is it an exhausted system, that 
has no vitality for itself, whicn is every- 
where in the struggles of death, and which 
exists only by external aid, tiiat can impart 
life to otncrs, or animate Christian society 
with the heavenly inspiration that it re- 
quires ? 

Will this yearning of the heart and mind 
that begins to be felt by many of our contem- 
poraries, lead others to apply to the new 
Protestantism which in many places has suc- 
ceeded the powerful teaching of the apostles 
and reformers ? A great vagueness of doc- 
trine prevails in many of those reformed 
churches whose first members sealed with 
their blood the clear and living faith that 
inspired them. Men distinguished for their 
information, and sensible to all tho beauties 
which this world presents, are carried away 
into strange aberrations. A general faith in 
the divinity of the Gospel is the only stand- 
ard they are willing to uphold. But what 
is tliis Gospel ? that is the vital question ; 
and yet on this, either they are silent, or else 
everj^ one answers it according to his own 
opinions. What avails it to know that God 
has placed in the midst of all nations a vessel 
containing a remedy for our souls, if we care 
not to know its contents, or if we do not 
strive to appropriate them to ourselves? 
This system cannot fill up tho void of the 
present times. Wliilst the f^th of the apos- 
tles and reformers appears every where 
active and eflectual for the conversion of the 
world, this va^ue system does nothing — 
enlightens nothing — vivifies nothing. 

But let us not bo without hope. Does not 
Bomaii-catholicism confess the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, — God tho Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost-^Veator, Saviour, and 
Sanctifier, who is the Tmth? And does 
not this vague Protestantism hold in its hand 
the lk)ok of Life, wliich is sufficient for doc- 
trine, correction, and instruction in right- 
eousness? And how many upright souls, 
honoured in the eyes of men, lovely in the 
sight of God, are there not to be found among 
those subjected to these two systems ? How 
can we forbear loving them ? How not 
ardently desire their complete emancipation 
from human elements ? Charity is infinite ; 
it embraces the most distant opinions, to draw 
them to the feet of Christ. 

Already there are indications that these 
two extreme opinions are moving nearer 
to Clirist, who is the centre of truth. Are 


there not some Roman-catholic churches in 
which tho reading of the Bible is recom- 
mended and practised ? And what steps has 
not Protestimt rationalism already madel 
It did not spring from the Reformation : for 
the history of that great revolution will prove 
it to have been an epoch of faith. But may 
we not hope it is drawing nearer to it ? Will 
not the might of truth go forth to it from the 
word of G(^, and will not this rationalism be 
transformed by it ? Already we often wit- 
ness in it a religious feeling, inadequate 
doubtless, but still it is a movement towards 
sound doctrine, and which may lead us to hope 
for some definite progress. 

But the new Protestantism and the old 
Catholicism are of themselves irrelevant and 
ineffectual. We require something else to 
restore the saving power to the men of our 
days. We need something which is not of 
man — something that comes from God. 

“ Give me,” said Archimedes, “ a point with- 
out the world, and I will lift it from its poles.” 
True Cliristianity is this point, which raises 
the heart of man from its double pivot of 
selfishness and sensuality, and which will 
one day turn the whole world from its evil 
ways, and make it revolve on a new axis of 
rignteousness and peace. 

Wlienevcr religion has been under dis- 
cussion, there have been three points to 
which our attention has been directed ; God, 
Man, and the Priest. There can only be 
three kinds of religion upon earth, according 
as God, Man, or the Priest, is its author and 
its head. I denominate that the religion of 
the priest, which is invented by tho priest, 
for &o glory of the priest, and in which a 
sacerdotal caste is dominant. By the reli- 
gion of man, I mean those various systems 
and opinions which human reason has framed, 
and which, being the offspring of human in- 
firmity, are consequently devoid of jdl heal- 
ing power. The terra ihvinc religion I apply 
to the truth such as God gave it, — ^tho end 
and aim of which arc tho glory of God and 
the salvo^on of man. 

Hierarchisra, or tho religion of the priest 
— Giristialhity, or the religion of God — Ra- 
tionalism, or the religion of man, are the 
three doctrines that divide Christendom in 
our days. There is no salvation, either for 
man or for society, in the first or in the last, 
Christianity alone can give life to the world ; 
and, unhappily, of the three prevailing sys- 
tems, it is not that which has the greatest 
number of followers. 

Some, however, it has, Cliristianity is 
operating its work of regeneration among 
many Catholics in Germany, and no doubt 
in other countries also. It is accomplishing 
its task with greater purity and yi^ur, in 
my opinion, among the evangelical Chris- 
tians of Switzerland, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States. God be praised that 
these individual or social regenerations, 
produced by the Gospel, are no longer 
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such rarities as must sought in ancient 

annals, ' X 

It is the history of the. Wormation in 

general that 1 desii^rto' I purpose 

tracinu'.'ft among different nations, to snow 
' that me same tmibs bare ePeJy where pro- 
duced the same mk also to mint out • 

the diversities arising from the dissimil/ir 
characters of the peome. It is especially in 
Germany that we find the primitive type of 
this reform ; there it presents the most or- 
ganic developments, — ^thcre chiefly it bears 
the character of a revolution not limited to a 
particular nation, but which concerns the 
whole world. The Reformation in Germany 
is the fundamental history of the reform—it 
is the primary planet ; the other reforma- 
tions are secondary planets, revolving with 
it, deriving light from the same source, 
forming part of the same system, but each 
having a separate existence, shedding each 
a different radiance, and always possessing a 
peculiar beauty. We may apj^y the lan- 
guage of St Paul to these reforms of the six- 
teenth century : “ There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars ; for one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory.” (1 Cor. xv. 
41.) The Swiss Reformation occurred at the 
same time as the German, but was indepen- 
dent of it. It presented, at a later period 
especially, some of the great features obser- 
vable in that of G ermany . The Refonnation 
in Groat Rritain recommends itself in a very 
especial manner to our attention, from the 
powerful influence which the churches of that 
country are exerting at the present day over 
all the world. But recollections of ancestry 
and of refuge — ^the remembrance of struggles, 
suffering, and exile endured in the cause of 
the Refonnation in Franco, lend a particular 
attraction, in my eyes, to the French reform. 
Considered by itself, and with respect to the 
date of its origin, it presents beauties that 
are peculiarly its own. 

I believe the Reformation to be the work 
of God : his hand is every where visible in it. 
Still I hope to bo impartial in retracing its 
history. 1 think I have spoken of the prin- 
cipal Roman-catholic actors in this great 
drama— of I^ieo X., Albert of Magdeburg, 
Charles V., and Doctor Eck, for instance, 
more favourably than the majority of histo- 
rians have done* On the other hand, I bave 
had no desire to conceal the faults aijd errors 
of the reformers. 

As early as the winter.cd 1831-32, 1 deli- 
vered a course of public lectures on the epoch 
of the Reformation. I then published my 
opening discourse.^ These lectures were a 

1 DIscoura sur rF.tude de THistolre du Christlanlsmc, et 
son CJtUlte pour I’JBpouue actuelle. Faris, 1832, cbes J. 
KUler. 


preparatory labour for the history I now lay 
Wore the public. 

This history is compiled from the <^(pnal 
sources with which a long residence in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, has 
j rendei^ me familiar; as weU as ih>m the 
study f in tbeir original Imguages, of the , 
documents relating to the religiouB history ‘ 
of Great Britain and other countries. As 
these sources will be pointed out in the coipr se 
of the work, it will bo unnecessary to enu- 
merate them here. 

I should have wished to authenticate the 
various portions of my work by many origi- 
nal notes ; but I feared that if they wore 
long and frequent, they would prove a dis- 
agreeable interruption to my readers. I have 
therefore confined myself to such passages as 
seemed calculated to give them a clearer view 
of the history I have undertaken to write. 

I address this history to those who love 
to see past events exactly as they occurred, 
and not by the aid of that magic glass of 
genius which colours and magnifies, but 
which sometimes also diminishes and changes 
them. Neither the philosophy of the eigh* 
teenth nor the romanticism of the nineteenth 
century will guide my judgnmnts or supply 
my colours. The history of tlie Reformation 
is written in tlie spirit of the work itself. 
Principles, it is said, have no modesty. It 
is their nature to rule, and they steadily as- 
sert their privilege. Do they encounter 
other principles in their paths that would 
dispute their empire, they give battle imme- 
diately. A principle never rests until it has 
gained the victory ; and it cannot be other- 
wise — with it to reign is to live. If it docs 
not reign supreme, it dies. Thus, at the 
same time that I declare my inability and 
unwillingness to enter into rivaliy with 
otlicr historians of tlie Reformation, I make 
an exception in favour of the principles on 
which this history is founded, and 1 firmly 
maintain their superiority. 

Up to this hour we do not possess, as far 
as I am aware, any complete nistory of the 
memorable epoch that is about to employ my 
pen. Nothing indicated that this deficiency 
would he supplied when I began tliis work. 
This is the only circumstance that could 
have induced me to undertake it, and I hero 

S ut it forward as my justification. Tliis de- 
ciency still exists ; and I pray to Him from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift, to 
grant that this hunihle work may not bo 
profitless to my readers. 


£aux-Vives, near Geneva, 
Auffuit 1830. 
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The enfeebled world was tottering on its 
foundations when Christianity appeared. 
The national religions which had satisfied 
the parents, no longer proved sufficient for 
j i their children. Tlio new generations could 
not repose contented within the ancient 
forms. The gods of every nation, when 
transported to Romo, there lost their oracles, 
ns the nations themselves had there lost 
their liberty. Brought face to face in the 
Cai>itol, they had destroyed each other, and 
their divinity had vanished. A great void 
was occasioned in the re^on of the world. 

A kind of deism, dcstimto alike of spirit 
and of life, floated for a time above the a^ss 
in which the vigorous superstitions of anti- 
cnuity had been engulfed. But like all nega- 
tive creeds, it had no power to reconstruct. 
National prepossessions disappeared with the 
fall of the national gods. The various king- 
doms melted one into the other. In Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, there was but one vast 
empire, and tlie human race began to feel 
its universality and unity. 

Then the Word was made flesh. 

Ckkl appeared among men, and as man, 
to save that which was lost. In Jesus of 
Nazareth dwelt all the fulness of tlie Gk)d- 
heafl bodily. 

This is the greatest event in the annals of 
the world. Former ages had prepared the 


way for it : the latter ages flow from it. It 
is their centre and their bond of unity. 

Henceforward the popular superstitions 
had no meaning, and the slight fragments 

S reserved from the general wreck of incredu- 
ty vanished before the majestic orb of eter- 
nal truth. 

The Son of Man lived thirty-threo years 
on earth, healing the sick, converting sin- 
ners, not having where to lay his head, and 
displaying in the midst of this humiliation 
fiudi greatness and hotinesB, such power and 
divinity, as the world had never witnessed 
before. He suffered and died — ^he rose again 
and ascended into heaven. His disciples, 
beginning at Jerusalem, travelleil over the 
Roman empire and the world, every where 
proclaiming their Master as the author of 
everlasting life. From the midst of a people 
who despised all nations, came forth a mercy 
that invited and embraced all men. A neat 
number of Asiaties, of Greeks, and of Ro- 
mans, hitherto dragged by their priests to 
the feet of dumb idols, beUeved tne Word. 
It suddenly enlightened the whole eartli, 
like a beam of the sun. * A breath of life 
began to move over this wide field of death. 
A new people, a holy nation, was formed 
upon the earth ; and the astonished world 
beheld in the disciples of the Galilean a 
purity and self-denial, a charity and herdam, 
of which it had retained no idea. 

Two principles especially distinguished 
the new religion from all the human systems 
that fled before it. One had reference to the 
ministers of its worship, the other to its doc- 
trines. 

The ministers of paganism were almost 
the gods of these human religions. The 

1 OT« rtf /S«A.n. EttaeUus, Hist. Eeelet. U. 3. 
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the development of this power so alien to the 
Church. 


nriosts of Qftul, Dacia, Germany, 

Britain, aind Inaia, led the people, so long at 

l^t as their eyes were not opened. Jesus Paul of Tarsus, one of the greatest apos- 
indeed, established a mmistry, hut be , ties of the new religion, bad arrived at Borne, 

hA jij^ j of the empire and of the world, 

I preaching in bondage the salvation which 

> - At A /Y-J A rn -L - i* J 


throned these living idols of the world, de- 
stroyed an overbearing hierarchy, took away 
from man what he had taken from God, and 
re-established the soul in immediate con- 
nexion with the divine fountain of truth, by 
proclaiming himself sole Master and sole 
Me^ator. “ One is your master, even 
Christ J and all ye are brethren.*’ i 
As regards doctrine, human systems had 


cometh from Gkxi. A Church was formed 
beside the throne pf the Cmsars. Composed 
at first of a few converted Jews, Greeks, and 
Homan citizens, it was rendered famous W 
the teaching and the death of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. For a time it shone out brightly, 
as a beacon upon a hill. Its faith was eveiy- 

y , ^ — where celebrated; but erelong it declined 

taught that salvation is of man : the religions from its primitive condition. It was by 
of the earth had devised'an earthly salvation, small bennnings that both 


i earthly salvation. 
Tliey had told men that heaven would be 

S 'ven to them as a reward : they had fixed 
; price; and what a price I The religion of 
God taught that salvation comes from him 
alone ; that it is a gift from heaven ; that it 
emanates from an amnesty — from the grace 
of the Sovereign Ruler : “ God hath given to 
us eternal life.” * ‘ 

Undoubtedly Christianity cannot be sum- 
med up in these two points ; but they seem to 
govern the subject, as far as histoiy is con- 
cerned. And as it is impossible for me to 
trace the opposition between truth and error 
in all its features, I have been compelled to 
select the most prominent. 

Such were the two constituent principles 
of the religion that then took possession of 
the Roman empire and of the world. With 
these we are within the true limits of Chris- 
tianity, and beyond them Christianity dis- 
appears. On their preservation or their loss 
depended its greatness or its fiill. They are 
closely connected for we cannot exalt the 
priests of the Church or the works of the 
faithful without lowering Christ in his two- 
fold quality of Mediator and Redeemer. One 
of these principles was to predominate in the 
history of the religion ; the other in its doc- 
trine. They both reigned at the beginning. 
Let us inqmre how they were lost ; and let 
us commence by tracing the destiny of the 
former. 

The Cliurch was in the beginning a com- 
munity of brethren, guided by a few of the 
brethren. All were taught of God, and each 
had the privilege of drawing for himself from 
the divine fountain of light.* The Epistles 

J.T 


small beginnings that both imperial and 
Christian Rome advanced to the usurped 
dominion of the world. 

The first pastors or bishops of Rome early 
employed themselves in converting the neigh- 
bouring cities and towns. The necessity 
which the bishops and pastors of the Cam- 
pagna felt of applying in cases of difficulty 
to an enlightened guide, and the gratitude 
they owed to the church of the metropolis, 
led them to maintain a close union with it. 
As it has always happened in analogous cir- 
cumstances, this reasonable union soon de- 
generated into dependence. The bishops of 
Rome considered as a right that superiority 
which the surrounding Churches had freely 
yielded. The encroachments of power form 
a great part of history ; as the resistance of 
those whose liberties are invaded forms the 
other portion. The ecclesiastical power could 
not escape the intoxication which impells all 
who are lifted up to seek to mount still higher. 
It obeyed this general law of human nature. 

^ Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman 
bishops was at that period limited to the 
supenntendonce of the Churches within the 
civil jurisdiction of the prefect of Rome.* 
But the rank which this imperial city held 
in the world offered a prospect of still greater 
destinies to the ambition of its first pastor. 
The respect enjoyed by the various Christiau 
bishops in the second century was propor- 
tionate to the rank of the city in whimi tney 
resided. Now Ro^ie was the largest, rich- 
est, and most powerful city in the world. It 
was the seat of empire, the mother of na- 
tions. “ All the inhabitants of the earth 
long to hor,” said Julian ;• and Claudiaii de- 


which then setried the great questions of clared her to be “ the fountain of laws.”* 


doctrine did not bear the pompous title of a 
single man— of a ruler. We learn from the 
Holy Beriptures, that they began simply 
with these words : “ The apostles and elders 
and brethren send greeting unto the breth- 
ren."* 

But these very writings of the apostles 
already fortell that from the midst of this 
brotherhood there shall arise a power that 
will destroy this simple and primitive order. * 

Let us contemplate the formation and trace 


1 Matthew zxlli.R. 
* Acte XV. 33. 


* 1 John V, 11. 
» 2 Thcea. U. 


* John vl. 43. . 


If Rome is the queen of cities, why should 
not her pastor be the king of bishops ? Why 
should not the Roman church be the mother 
of Cliristendom ? Why should not all na- 
tions her children, and her authority their 
sovereign law ? It was easy for the ambi- 
tious heart of man to reason thus. Ambi- 
tions Rome did so. 

of the Nieene 

Oonneil. thus quoted bv Buflnas <UtEt. Eccles. x. 6): Et ut 
apud Alexandriam In urbe Roma, vetusta oonsuetudo 
lenretnr, ut ▼el llle ^syptl, vel hlc auburbicarlarum ecole- 
alarum aollcitudinem gerat, Ac. 

8 Julian. Orat. 1. ^ 

■ ClaudUn In Paneg. StUlchonIa, lib. 8. 
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Thw, when pagim Rome fell, she be- already ascribed to it in the New Testament, 
queathed to the humble minister of the God While speaking of one Church of God i it no 
of peace, sitting in the midst of her ruins, sooner refers to its manifestation to the 

1 enumerates « the Churches 

/ of GalatiOf of Macedonia, of Judea, all 
^ Cburchea of tbeaainta. "■* Tbeae Churches may / 
undoubtedly, to a certain extent, look for ii 
visible unity; but if this union be wanting, ' 
they lose none of the essential qualities of 
‘:he Church of Christ. The strong bond 
which originally united the members of the 
Church, was that living faith of the heart 
which connected them all with Christ as their 
common head. Different causes soon con- 
mrred to originate and develop the idea of a, 
lecessity for external union. Men accus- 
;omed to the political forms and asBi^ia^ons 
of an earthly country, carried their views 
and habits into the spiritual and eternal king- 
lorn of Christ. Persecution, powerless to 
lestroyor even to shake this newcommu-. 
lity, made it only the more sensible of its" 
)wn strength, and pressed it into a more 
compact body. To the errors that sprung 
up in the tneosophic schools and in the 
\rariouB sects, was opposed the one and uni- 
v-ersal tru^ received from the apostles, and 
preserved in the Church. This was well, so 
long as the invisible and spiritual Church 
was identical with the visible and external 
l/Tiurch. But a great separation took place 
jrelong: the form and the life became dis- 
united. The semblance of an identical and 
exterior organization was gradually substi- 
tuted for that interior and spiritual commu- 
She neglected no opportunity of nion, which is the essence of the religion of 
ind extending her power. The God. Men forsook the precious perfume of 

faith, and bowed down Icfore the empty ves- 
sel that had contained it. They sought 
other bonds of union, for faith in the heart no 
longer connected the members of the Cliurch ; 
and they were united by means of bishops, 
archbishops, popes, mitres, canons, and cere- 
monies. The living Cliurch retiring gra- 
dually within the lonely sanctuary of a few 


the proud titles which her invincible sword 
bad won from tbe nations of the eartb. 

The bishops of tbe different parts of tbe 
empire, fascinated by that charm which 
Rome had exercised for ages over all nations, 
followed the example of the Campagna, and 
aided this work of usurpation. They felt a 
pldksure in yielding to the bishop of Rome 
some portion of that honour whi^ was due 
to the queen of the world. There was ori- 
nnally no d^ndence implied in the honour 
thus paid. They treated the Roman pastor 
as if they were on a level with him. ^ But 
usurped power increases like an avalanche. 
Admonitions, at first simply fraternal, soon 
became absolute commands in the mouth of 
the pontiff. A foremost place among equals 
appeared to him a throne. 

The Western bishops favoured this en- 
croachment of the Roman pastors, either 
from jealousy of the Eastern oishops, or be- 
cause they preferred submitting to the su- 
premacy of a pope, rather than to the domi- 
nion of a temporal power. 

On the other hand, the theological sects 
that distracted the East, strove, each for it- 
self, to interest Rome in its favour; they 
looked for victory in the support of the prin- 
cipal church of the West. 

Rome carefully enregistered these applica- 
tions and intercessions, and smiled to see all 
nations voluntarily tlirowing themselves into 
her arms. 

increasing and extending ner power, 
praises and flattery, the exaggerated com- 
pliments and consultations of other Churches, 
became in her eyes and in her bands the 
titles and documents of her authority. Such 
is man exalted to a throne ; the incense of 
courts intoxicates him, his brain grows dizzy. 
What he possesses becomes a motive for at- 
taining still more. 


The doctrine of the Church and the neces- solitary hearts, an external Church was sub- 

'j. in nlann anA all ifo fArma uanrA 


sity of its visible unity, which had begun to 
gam ground in the third century, favoured 
the pretensions of Rome. The Cliurch is, 
above all things, the assembly of “ them that 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. i. 2) — 
“ the assembly of the first-born which are 
written in heaven” (Heb. xii. 23). Yet the 

Church of our Lord is not simply inward and 

: 


stituted in its place, and all its forms were 
declared to be of divine appointment. Sal- 
vation no longer flowing from the Word, 
which was henceforward put out of sight, 
the priests affirmed that it was conveyeil by 
means of the forms they had themselves 
invented, and that no one could attain it 
except by these channels. No one, said they. 


invisible ; it Is necessary that it should he can by nis own faith attain to everlasting 
manifested, and it is witu a view to this raa- life. Christ communicated to the apostleSf 


nifestation that the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were instituted. The 
visible Church has features different from 
those which distinguish it as an inyisibU 
Church. The invisible Church, which i: 
the body of Christ, is necessarily and etcr 
nally one. The visible Church no doubt 
parses of the unity qf the former ; but, con 
sidered by itself, plurality is a characteristu 

1 Euscblns, Hist. Ecclos. 1. 5. e. 24| Socrat. Hist. Ecolei 
0 . 31 { Cyprian, cp, 60, Ti, 76. • 


and these to the bishops, the unction of the 
Holy Spirit ; and this spirit is to bo procured 
only in that order of succession I Onginally, 
whoe^r possessed the spirit of Jesus Chnst 
was a member of the Church ; now the terms 
were inverted, and it was maintained that 
he only who was a member of the Church 
could receive the Spirit.^ 

i 1 Cor! 2^or.‘ Oal. 1. 23. *1 Cor. 3^. 33. 

3 Ubi ecclesla, ibl ot aplrltus Del. Ubi splrUue Dei, illte 
ecclesla. Irenteus. 
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^ As these ideas became established, the dis> 
tinotioQ between the people and the clergy 
was more strongly marked. The salvation 
of souls no longer depended entirely on faitli 
in Christ, but also, and in a more especial 
manner, on union with the Church. Tne re- 
presentatives and heads of the Church were 
made partakers of the trust that should be 
placed in Christ alone, and became the real 
mediators of their flocks. The idea of a uni- 
versal Christian priesthood was gradually 
lost sight of ; the servants of the Church of 
Christ were compared to the priests of the 
old covenant ; and those who separated from 
the bishop were placed in the same rank 
with Korah, Dathan, and Abiram I From a 
peculiar priesthood, such as was then formed 
in the Church, to a sovereign priesthood, 
such as Rome claims, the transition was easy. 

In fact, no sooner was the erroneous notion 
of the necessity for a visible unity of the 
Church established, than another appeared — 
the necessity for an outward representation 
of that union. Although we find no traces 
in the Gospel of Peter’s superiority over the 
other apostles ; although tne very idea of a 
primacy is opposed to the fraternal relations 
which united the brethren, and even to the 


tinople itself, the new Home, the second ca- 
pitaf of the empire. The church of Byzan- 
tium, so long obscure, enjoyed the same pH- 
vileges, and was placed by the council of 
Cliaicedon in the same rank os the Church 
of Rome. Rome at that time shared the 
patriarchal supremacy with these throe 
churches. But when the Mahometan inv^ 
sion had destroyed the sees of Alexandria 
and of Antioch, — ^wheu the see of Constan- 
tinople fell away, and in later times efen 
separated from the West, Rome remained 
alone, and the circumstances of the times 
athered all the Western Churches around 
er see, which from that time has been with- 
out a rival. 

New and more powerful friends than all 
the rest soon came to her assistance. Igno- 
rance and superstition took possession of the 
Cliurch, and delivered it, fettered and blind- 
fold, into the hands of Rome. 

Yet this bondage was not effected without 
a struggle. Frequently did the Churches 
proclaim their independence ; ai\d their cou- 
rageous voices were especially heard from 
Proconsular Africa and from the East.^ 

But Rome found new allies to stifle the 
cries of the Churches. Princes, wliom those 


spirit of the Gospel dispensation, which on 
tlie contrary requires all the children of the 
Father to “ minister one to another,” ac- 
knowledging only one teacher aiul one mas- 
ter; although Christ had strongly rebuked 
his disciples, whenever ambitious desires of 

E re-emincnco were conceived in their carnal 
carts ; the primacy of St. Peter was invented 
and supported by texts wrongly interpreted, 
and men next acknowledged in this apostle 
and in his self-styled successors at Rome, the 
visible representatives of visible luiity — the 
beads of the universal Church. 

The constitution of the Patriarchate con- 
tributed in like manner to the exaltation of 
the Papacy. As early as the throe first cen- 
turies the metropolitan Churches had enjoyed 
peculiar honour. The council of Nice, in its 
sixth canon, mentions three cities, whose 
Churches, according to it, exercised a long- 
established authority over those of the sur- 
rounding provinces : these were Alexandria, 
Rome, and Antioch. The political origin of 
this distinction is indicated by the name 
which was at first given to the bishops of 
these cities : they were called Exarchs j from 
the title of tha civil governors.' Somewhat 
later they received the more ecclesiastical 
appellation of Patriarchs, Wo find this title 
first employed at the council of Constanti- 
nople, but in a different sense from that 
which it afterwards received. It was not 
until shortly before the council of Chalcedon 
that it was given exclusively to the great 
metxxipolitans. The second general council 
created a new patriarchate, tl^t of Constan- 

I See Canon. Sardlo. vl., and also the Connell of ObalcO' 
don, canons 8 and 18, o iiotxiicrtei/g. 


stormy times often shook upon their thrones, 
offered their protection if Rome would in its 
turn support them. They conceded to her 
the spintual authority, provided she would 
make a return in secular power. They were 
lavish of the souls of men, in the hope that 
she would aid them against their enemies. 
The power of the hierarchy wliich was as- 
cending, and the imperial power which was 
declining, leant thus one upon the f)ther, and 
by this alliance accelerated their twofold 
destiny. 

Rome could not lose by it. An edict of 
Theodosius II. and of Valentinian III. pro- 
claimed the Roman bishop “ rector of tho 
whole Church.”* ' Justinian published a simi- 
lar decree. These edicts did not contain all 
that the popes pretended to see in them ; but 
in those times of ignorance it was easy for 
them to secure that interpretation which was 
most favourable to themselves. Tho domi- 
nion of the emperors in Italy becoming daily 
more precarious, tho bishops of Romo took 
advantage of this circumstance to free them- 
selves from their dependence. 

But already had issued from the forests of 
the North the most effectual promoters of the 

1 Cyprian, bishop of Carthage* writes thus of Stophen, 
bishop of Borne : — ^Magis ao magis ejus errortm ilenotabls, 
qul hsreticorum causam contra Christfanos ct contra JBe- 
eietiam Dei assorere conatuT....qul unliatem etverltatem 
de divina Icgevonientem non tenens....Oonsuetudo sine vc- 
ritate, vetustas erroris est. Eplst. 74. 

Firmlliaii, bishop of Offisarea in Cappadocia, said also in 
the latter half of the third century : %s autem qul Romu 
sunt, non ea in omnibus observare qua sunt ao origlne 
tradita, et frustra auctoiitatem apostolonim pratendere.. 
..Ceterum nos (».«. the bishops of the Asiatic churches, 
which wore more ancient than that of Rome) verltatl ot 
consuetudinem Jungimus, et consuetudlni Romanomm, 
consuetudlnem sed verUaiit opponlmus i ab Initio hoc te< 
nentes qnod a Christo et ab apostolo traditum cst. Cypr. 
Sp. 79. These are testimonies of giMt importance. 

2 Rlwtor totius ecclesia. 
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papal power. The barbarians who had in- 
vaded and settled in the West, after being 
satiated with blood and plunder, lowered 
their reeking swords before the intellectual 
power that met them fkce to flme. Recently 
converted to Christianity, ignorant of the 
spiritual character of the Church, and feeling 
the want of a certain external pomp in relT 
gion, they prostrated themselves, ban savage 
apd half heathen as they were, at the feet of 
the high-priest of Rome. With their aid the 
West was in his power. At first the Van- 
dals, then the Ostrogoths, somewhat later 
the Burgundians and Alans, next the Visi- 
goths, and lastly the Lombards and An^o- 
^xons, came and bent the knee to the Ro- 
man pontiff. It was the sturdy shoulders of 
these children of the idolatrous north that 
succeeded in placing on the supreme throne 
of Christendom a pastor of the hanks of the 
Tiber. 

At the beginning of the seventh century 
these events were accomplishing in the West, 
nrccisely at the period when the power of 
Maliomct arose in the East, prepared to in 
vado another quarter of the world. 

From this time the evil continued to in- 
crease. In the eighth century we see tlie 
Roman bishops resisting on the one hand the 
Greek emperors, their lawful sovereigns, and 
endeavouring to expel them from Italy, while 
with the other they court the mayors of the 
palace in France, begging fronr this new 
power, just beginning to rise in the West, a 
share in the wreck of the empire. Rome 
founded her usurped authority between the 
East, which she repelled, and the West, 
which she summoned to her aid. She raised 
her throne between two revolts. Startled by 
the shouts of the Arabs, now become masters 
of Spain, and who boasted that they would 
speedily arrive in Italy by the gates of the 
Pyrenees and Alps, and proclaim the name 
of Mahomet on the Seven Hills ; alarmed at 
the insolence of Astolphus, who at the head 
of his Lombards, roaring like a lion, and 
brandishing his sword before the gates of the 
eternal city, threatened to put every Roman 
to death:* Romo, in tho prospect of ruin, 
turned her frightened eyes around her, and 
threw herself into the arms of the Franks. 
Tho usurper Pepin demanded her pretended 
sanction of his new authority ; it was grant- 
ed, and tho Papacy obtained in return hir 
promise to be the defender of the “ Republic 
of God.” Pepin wrested from the Lombardi 
the cities they had taken from the Greek 
empoi*or; yet, instead of restoring them tc 
that prince, he laid their keys on St» Peter’i 
altar, and swore with uplifted hands that he 
had not taken up arms for man, but to ob 
tain from God the remission of his sins, ami 
to do homage for his conquests to St. Peter. 
Thus did Prance establish tho temporal powe: 
of tho popes. 

I Fromens nt leo....asf(ercns omnes uno gladio Jugulai 
AnaetaBiUB, Bibl. Vit. I’ontif. p. 83. 


Cliarlemagne appeared; tho first time he 
ascends the stairs to tho basilic of St. Peter, 
devoutly kissing each step. A second time 
he presents himself, lord of all the nations 
that formed the empire of the West, and of 
Rome itself. Leo 111. thought fit to bestow 
:he imperial title on him ^o already pos- 
sessed the power ; and on Christmas day, in 
:he year 800, he placed the diadem of the 
Roman ei^rors on the brow of the son of 
Pepin. * From this time the pope belongs 
to the empire of the Franks : ms connexion 
with the East is ended. He broke off from 

decayed and fallen tree to graft himself 
upon a wild and vigorous sapling. A future 
elevation, to which he would have never 
dared aspire, awaits him among these Ger- 
man tribes with whom he now unites him- 
self. 

Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble suc- 
cessors only the wrecks of his power. In 
the ninth century disunion every where 
weakened the civil authority. Rome saw 
that this was the moment to exalt herself. 
When could tho Church hope for a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of becoming indepen- 
dent of the state, than^when the crown which 
Charles had worn was broken, and its frag- 
ments lay scattered over his former empire ? 

Then appeared the False Decretals of Isi- 
dore. In this collection of the pretended de- 
crees of the popes, the most ancient bishops, 
who were contemporary with Tacitus and 
Quintilian, were made to speak the barba- 
rous Latin of tho ninth century. The cus- 
toms and constitutions of tho Franks were 
seriously attributed to the Romans in the 
time of tlic emperors. Popes quoted the 
Bible in the Latin translation of Jerome, 
who had lived one, two, or three centuries 
after them ; and Victor, bishop of Romo, in 
the year 192, wrote to Theopbilus, who was 
arclibishop of Alexandria in 385. The im- 
postor who had fabricated this collection en- 
deavoured to prove that all bishops derived 
their authority from tho bishop of Rome, 
who held his own immediately from Christ. 
He not only recorded all tho successive con- 
quests of the pontiffs, but even carried them 
back to the earliest times. The popes were 
not ashamed to avail themselves of this con- 
temptible imposture. As early as 865, Nicho- 
las 1. drew from its stores the weapons by 
which to combat princes and bishops. * This 
impudent invention was for ages the arsenal 
of Rome. 

Nevertheless, tho vices and crimes of the 
pontiflfe suspended for a time tho effects of 
the decretals. The Papacy celebrated its 
admission to tho table of kings by shameful 
orgies. She became intoxicated : her senses 
were lost in the midst of drunken revellings. 
It is about this period that tradition places 

1 Visum est et Ipsi Apostollco tieonl....ut Ipsum Oftro* 
lum. Imperatorem nominare debulsMt. qul ipsam Roiuam 
teneliat, ubi semper Caesarea sedere soHti eraut, et reliquaa 
sedes. . . . Aiuialista Larabccianus, ad an. 801. 

- Sue Ep. ad Unlvers. Episc. Gall. Mansi xv. 
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xrMU the papal throne a woman namedJoan, To exalt the Papacy is to exalt the Church, 
'vimo ts^en refuge in Rome with her to advance religion, to ensure to the spirit 
lover, tmd whose sex was betrayed -by the the victory over the flesh, and to God the 
pangs of childbirth during a solemn proces- conquest of tlie world. Such are its maxims : 
sion. But let us not neemessly Augment the in these ambition finds its advantage, and 
shame of the pontifical court, ^andoned fanaticism its excuse, 
women at this time governed Rome ; and The whole of this new policy is personified 
that throne which pretended to rise above in one man ; Hildebrand, 
the majesty of kings was sunk deep in the This pope, who has been by turns indis- 
dregs of vice. Theodora and Marozia in- creotly exalted or unjustly trmuced, is the 
stalled and deposed at their pleasure the personification of the Roman pontificate ih 
self-styled masters of the Church of Christ, all its strength and glor^. He is one of those 
and fifaced their lovers, sons, and grandsons, normal characters in history, which include 
in St. Peter's chair. These scan£ils, which within themselves a new order of things, si- 
are but too well authenticated, may perhaps milar to those presented in other spheres by 
have given rise to the tradition of Pope Joan. Charlemagne, Luther, and Napoleon. 

Rome became one wide theatre of disor- This monk, the son of a carpenter of Sa- 
ders, the possession of which was disputed voy, was brought up in a Roman convent, 
by the most powerful families of Italy. The and had quitted Rome at the period when 
counts of Tuscany were generally victorious. Henry III. had there deposed three popes. 
In 1033, this house dared to place on the and taken refuge in Franco in the austere 

S ontifical throne, under the name of Bene- convent of Guny. In 1048, Bruno, bisliop 
ict IX.*, a youth brought up in debauchery, of Toul, having been nominated pope by the 
This boy of twelve years old continued, when emperor at Worms, who was holding the 
pope, the same horrible and degrading vices.i German Diet in that city, assumed the pon- 
Another party chose Sylvester HI. in his tifical habits, and took the name of Leo IX. ; 
stead ; and Benedict, whose conscience was but Hildebrand, who had hastened thither, 
loaded with adulteries, and whose liands refused to recognise him, since it was (said 
were stained with murder, a at last sold the he) from the secular power tliat he held llie 
Pimacy to a Roman ecclesiastic. tiara.i Leo, yielding to the irresistible power 

The emperors of Germany, filled with in- of a strong mind and of a deep conviction, 
dignation at such enormities, purged Rome immediately humbled himself, laid aside his 
with the sword. The empire, asserting its sacerdotal ornaments, and clad in the garb 
paramount rights, drew the triple crown of a pilgrim, set out barefoot for Rome along 
from the mire into which it had fallen, and with Hildebrand (says an historian), in order 
saved the degraded papacy by giving it re- to bo there legitimately elected by the clergy 
spectable men as its chiefs. Ilenry 111. de- and the Roman people. From this time Hil- 
posed three popes in 1046, and his finger, debrand was the soul of the Papacy, until he 
decorated witn the ring of the Roman patri- became pope himself. He had governed the 
cians, pointed out the bishop to whom the Church under the name of several pontiffs, 
keys of St, Peter should be confided. Four before he reigned in person as Gregory VII. 
popes, all Germans, and nominated by the One grand idea had taken possession of this 
emperor, succeeded. When the Roman pon - 1 great genius. He desired to establish a visi- 
tiff died, the deputies of that church repaired j bio theocracy, of which the pope, as vicar of 
to the imperial court, like the envoys of i Jesus Christ, should be the head. The recol- 
other dioceses, to solicit a new bishop. With lection of the universal dominion of heathen 
joy the emperor beheld the popes reforming Romo haunted his imigination and animated 
abuses, strengthening the Church, holding his zeal. He wished to restore to papal Rome 
councils, installing and deposing prelates, in all that imperial Romo had lost. “ Wliat 
defiance of foreign monarchs: the Papacy Marius andCmsar,” said his flatterers, “could 
by these pretensions did but exalt the power not effect by torrents of blood, thou hast 
of the emperor, its lord paramount. But to accomplished by a word.” 
allow of such practices was to expose his Gregory VII. was not directed by the spi- 
own authority to great danger. The power j rit of the Lord. That spirit of trutli, humi- 
which the popes thus gradually recovered I lity, and long-Suffcriug, was unknown to him. 
mighi be turned suddenly against the ein- ! He sacrificed the truth whenever he judged 
peror himself. When the reptile had gained it necessary to his policy. This he id par- 
strength, it might wound the bc^om that had ticularly ki the case of Berenger, archdeacon 
cherished it : and this result followed. of Angers. But a spirit far superior to that 

And now begins a new era for the papacy, of the generality of pontiffs— a deep convic- 
I It rises from its humiliation, and soon tion of the justice of his cause— undoubtedly 
tramples the princes of the earth under foot, animated him. He was bold, ambitious, per- 

lam . ^ . ■*' 

rreiico 1 Quia non secundum canonicam institutfoncm, sed par 
V. Pope ssecularem ct regiam potestateni, Bomanam cccicsiam ar« 

..or Mlraculls a S. Benedicto, dec., lib. iii. init. rlpere veils. Bruno do Segni, Vtta Leonit. Otho of Froys* 

' Theopnsliactiis. . . .cum post muUa adultcrla et homicl- aingen, an historian who lived a centuir later, placet at 
dia manfbui tult perpetrata, Ac. Bunlzo (bishop of Sutri. Cluny this meeting of Leo and Hildgbrano. This la proba- 
•fkerwarda of Batienza), Liber ad Amicum bly an error. 
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severing in his desi^s, and at the same time 
skilful and politic in the use of the means 
that would ensure success. 

His &st task was to organize the militia 
of the Church. It was necessary to gain 
strong before attacking the empire. A 
counml held at Rome removed the pastors 
from their families, and compelled tnem to 
become the devoted adherents of the hie- 
rafchy. The law of celibacy, planned^and 
carried out by popes, who were themselves 
monks, changed the clergy into a sort of 
monastic order. Gregory VII. claimed the 
same power over all the bishops and priests 
of Chnstendom, that an abbot of Cluny exer- 
cises in the order over which he presides. 
The legates of Hildebrand, who compared 
themselves to the proconsuls of ancient Rome, 
travelled through the provinces, deprivin|f 
the pastors of their legitimate wives ; and, if 
necessary, the pope himeelf raised the popu- 
lace against the married clergy.i 

But chief of all, Gregory designed emanci- 
pating Rome from its subjection to the em- 
pire. Never would he have dared conceive 
so'bold a scheme, if the troubles that afflicted 
the minority of Henry IV., and the revolt of 
tne German princes against that young em- 
peror, had not favoured its execution. The 
pope was at this time one of the magnates of 
the empire. Making common cause with the 
other great vassals, he strengthened himself 
by the aristocratic interest, and then forbade 
all ecclesiastics, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to receive investiture from the emperor. 
He broke the ancient ties that connected the 
Churches and their pastors with the royal 
authority, but it was to bind them all to the 
pontifical throne. To this throne he under- 
took to chain priests, kiijgs, and people, and 
to make the pope a universal monarch. It 
was Romo alone tlv,t every priest should 
fear : it was in Romo alone that he should 
hope. The kingdoms and principalities of 
the earth are her domain. All kings were to 
tremble at the thunderbolts hurled by the 
Jupiter of modem Rome. Woe to him who 
resists. Subjects are released from their oaths 
of allegiance ; the whole country is placed 
under an interdict; public worship ceases; 
the churches are closed ; the bells are mute ; 
the sacraments are no longer administered ; 
and the malediction extends even to the dead, 
to whom the earth, at the command of a 
haughty pontiff, denies th^ repose of the 
tomb. 

^ The pope, subordinate from the very begin- 
ning of nis existence succcssively’^to the 
Roman, Frank, and German emperors^ was 
now free, and he trod for the first time as 
their equal, if not their master. Yet Gre- 
gory VII. was humbled in his turn ; Rome 
was taken, and Hildebrand compelled toflee. 


He died at Salerno, exclaiming, I have 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
therefore do I die in exile.”* Who shaJl 
dare charge with hj^iocrisy theM words 
uttered on the very brink of the graxe ? 

The successors of Gregory, Ime soldiers 
arriving after a victory, threw themselkes as 
conquerors on the enslaved Churches. Spain 
rescued from Islamism, Prussia reclaimed 
from idolatry, fell into the arms of the 
crowned priest. The Crusades, which were 
undertaken at his instigation, extended and 
confirmed his authority. The pious pil- 
grims, who in imagination had seen saints 
and angels leading their armed bands, — ^who, 
entering humble an^ barefoot witW the 
walls of Jerusalem, burnt the Jews in their 
synagogue, and watered with the blood of 
thousands of Saracens the places where they 
came to trace the sacred footsteps of the 
Prince of Peace, — carried into the East the 
name of the pope, who had been^ forgotten 
there since he had exchanged the supremacy 
of the Greeks for that of the Fraxiks. 

In another quarter the power of the 
Church effected what the arms of the repub- 
lic and of the empire had been unable to ac- 
compUsh. The Germans laid at the feet of 
a bishop those tributes which their ancestors 
had refused to the most powerful generals. 
Their princes, on succeeding to the imperial 
dignity, imagined they received a crown 
from the popes, but it was a yoke that was 
placed upon their necks. The kingdoms of 
Christendom, already subject to the spiritual 
authority of Rome, now became her serfs and 
tributaries. 

Thus every thing was changed in the 
Church. 

It was at first a community of brethren, 
and now an absolute monarchy was esta- 
blished in its bosom. All Cliristians were 
priests of the living God, * with humble pas- 
tors as their guides. But a haughty head is 
upraised in tne midst of these pastors; a 
mysterious voice utters words full of pride ; 
an iron hand compels all men, great and 
small, rich and poor, bond and free, to wear 
the badge of its power. The holy and pri- 
mitive equality of souls before God is lost 
sight of. At the voice of one man Cliris- 
tendom is divided into two unequal parties : 
on the one side is a separate caste of priests, 
daring to usurp the name of the Church', and 
claiming to be invested with peculiar privi- 
leges in the eyes of the Lord ; and,^ on the 
other, servile flocks reduced to a blind and 
passive submission — a people gagged and 
fettered, and mven over to a haughty caste. 
Every teibe, language, and nation oi Chris- 
tendom, submits to ^o dominion of this spi- 
ritual king, who has received power to coiv 
*quer. 


, ._nt, clamoreB InBultantlum. dlglUB ^ » Dljexl juatltlam et odlTl InKmitatem, pvoptena moriw 

onendentlum, oolapl i pulaantlum, perferant. Alll mera- ^ exillo. 
brlB mtitllatiil_alll j ■ , cruclatiw superbe necatl. Ac. * I Peter 11. •. 

Mwt' ,uruB Nov. Anccd. 1. 231. 
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faith be net an appropriation of salration, {t 
is nothing; all Christian economy is 
CHAPTER 11. thrown into t^onfaBion, the fountains of the 

new life are sealed, and Christianity is ove»* 
tomei f]^m its foundations. 

And this is what did happen. This prao* 
tioal view of frith was gMuaHy forgotten. 

' Sooa it beomOt wbat it stUl is to many per- 
sonStA simple aotofthe underaten^ng, a i 
should perv^e the history of Christianity, mere submission to a superior authority. « 
was found another that should preside over Prom this first error there necessarilir pro* 
its doctrine. This was the great idea of ceeded a second. Faith being thus strip^ 
Christianity— the idea of grace, of pardon, of of its practical character, it was impossible 
amnesty, of the gift of eternal life. This to say that it. alone had power to save : as 
idea supposed in man an alienation from works no longer were its fruits, they wore 
God, and an inability of returning by any of necessity placed side by side with it, and 
power of his own into communion ^th that the doctrine that man is justified by faith 
mfinitely holy being. The opposition be- and by works prevailed in the Church. In 
tween the true and the false doctrine un- place of that Christian unity which comprises 
doubtedly cannot be entirely summed up in m a single principle justification and works, 
the question of salvation by faith or by works, grace and tne law, doctrine and duty, suo- 
Nevertheless it is its moat striking charac- ceeded that melancholy duality which re- 
teristic. But further, salvation considered gards religion and morality as two entirely 
as coming from man, is the creative principle distinct things — that fatal error, which, by 
of every error and abuse. The excesses pro- separating tilings that cannot live unless 
duced by this fundamental error led to the united, and by putting the soul on one side 
Reformation, and by the profession of the and the body on the other, is the cause of 
contrary principle it was carried out. This spiritual death. The words of tho apostle, 
feature should therefore be very prominent re-echoing across tho interval of ages aro 
in an introduction to the history of that re- — ** Having l^gun in the spirit, aro yo now 
form. made perfect by the flesh ?” 

Salvation by grace was tho second charac- Another great error contributed still fur- 
teristic which essentially distinguished the ther to unsettle tho doctrine of grace ; this 
religion of God from all human systems, was Pelagianism. Pelagius asserted that 
What had now become of it? the human nature is not fallen — that there is 

Church preserved, as a precious deposit, this no hereditary corruption, and that man, 
great and primordial thought ? Let us trace having received the power to do good, has 
its history. only to will in order to perform. * If good 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, works consist only in external acts, Pcla^us 
of Greece, and of Rome, in the tinie^ of the is right. But if wo look to the motives 
first emperors, heard these glad tidings: whence these outward acts proceed, wo find 
“ By grace are ye saved through feith ; and every where in man’s nature selfishness, for- 
that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of Gpd” * gctfulness of God, pollution, and impotoncy. 
At this proclamation of peace, at this joyful | The Pelagian doctrine, expelled by Augus- 
news, at this word of power, mainr^ gmlty tine from the Church when it had presented 
souls believed, and were drawn to Him who itself boldly, insinuated itself as demi-Pela- 
is the source of peace ; and numerous Chris- giauism, and under the mask of tho Augustine 
tian Churches were formed in the midst of forms of expression. This error spread with 
the degenerate nations of that age. astonishing rapidity throughout Christen- 

But a great mistake was iwon made as to dom. Tho danger of tho doctrine was par- 
the nature of this saving faith. Faith, ac- ticularly manifested in this, — that by placing 
cording to St. Paul, is the means by which goodness without and not within, the heart, 
the whole being of the believer— his under- it get a great value on external actions, 
standing, heart, and will — enter into pos- legal observances, and penitential works, 
session of the salvation purchased for him by The more these practices were observed, the 
the incarnation and death of the Son of God. more righteous man became : by them 
Jesus Christ is apprehended by faith, and heaven was gained ; and soon the extrava- 
from that hour becomes idl thmgs^ to man gant idea prevailed that there are men who 
and in man. He communicates a divine life have advanced in holiness beyond what was 
to our human nature; and man thus re- required of them. 

newed, and freed from the chains of sin and ^ilstPela^nism corrupted the Christian 

self, feels new affections and performs new doctrine, it strengthened the hierarchy. The 
works. Faith, says the theologian in order j hand that lowered grace, exalted the Church : 
to express his ideas, is the subjective appro- for grace is God, the Church is man. 
priation of the objective v ork of Christ. If 

} Vell^ ot esM ad homlnfini reforenda sunt, oula da a^ 
bitrll fonts doscenduut. FeiniiliiiD Aug. Do Oratia Dei, 
cap. 4. 
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The wore we feel the truth thM att men Great importance was soon attfushed to 
are guiliy before God, the more also shall we external marks of repentance— to tears fast- 
cling to Christ as the only sotliee of grace, ing, and mortification of the flesh; and the 
How could we then jplace the Church in the inward regeneration of the heart, which alone 
same rank with Chnst, siJice it is but an as- constitutes a real conversion, was forgotten, 
semhly of all those who kre fbund in the “'‘“'‘.“7: -.r: 

I same wretched state by nature ? But so / the extirpation of sin*and the abandomnent 
soon as we attribute to man a peealiar bolt- 1 of vice, many ceased contending against the 
nesSj a personal mcritj every thin^ie changed. ’ lusts of the flesh, and preferred gratifying 
The clergy and: the monks are looked upon them at the expense of a fewmortiflcations. 
as the most natural channels through which The penitential works, thus substituted 
to receive the grace of God. This was what for the salvation of God, were multiplied in 
happened often after the times of Polagius. the Church from TertuUian down to the thir- 
Salvation, taken from the hands of God, fell teenth century. Men were required to fast, 
into those of the priests, who set themselves to go barefoot, to wear no lincni^&c. ; to quit 
in the place of our Lord. Souls thirsting for thoir homes and their native land for distant 
pardon were no more to look to heaven, but countries ; or to renounce the world and em- 
to the Church, and above all to its pretended brace a monastic life, 
head. To these blinded souls the Koman In the eleventh century voluntary fiagel- 
pontiff was God. Hence the greatness of lations were snperadded to these practices ; 
the popes — Whence unutterable abuses. The somewhat later they became quite a mania 
evil spread still further. When Pelagian- in Italy, which was then in a very disturbed 
ism laid down the doctrine that man could state. Nobles and peasants, old and young, 
attain a state of perfect sanctification, it evenchildrenoffiveyearsof age, whose only 
affirmed also that the merits of saints and covering was a cloth tied round the middle, 
martra might be applied to the Church. A went in pairs, by humireds, thousands, and 
peculiar power was attributed to their inter- tens of thousands, through the towns and 
cession. Prayers wore made to them ; their villages, visiting the churches in the depth 
aid was invoked in all the sorrows of life; of winter. ArmSiwith scourges, they flogged 
and a real idolatry thus supplanted the each other without pity, and the streets re- 
adoration of the living and true God. sounded with cries and groans that drew 

At the same time, Pelagianism multiplied tears from all who heard them, 
rites and ceremonies. Man, imagining tliat Still, long before the disease hod reached 
he could and that he ought by good works such a height, the priest-ridden world had 
to render himself deserving of grace, saw no sighed for deliverance. The priests them- 
fitter means of meriting it than acts of exter- solves had found out, that if they did not 
nal worship. The ceremonial law became apply a remedy their usurped poww would 
infinitely complicated, and was soon put on slip from their hands. They accordingly in- 
a level, to say the least, with the moral law. vented that system of barter celebrated un- 
Thuswere the consciences of Christians bur- der the title of Indulgences. They said to 
dened Jinew with a yoke that had been de- their penitents ; “ You cannot accomplish 
dared insupportable in tlie times of the the tasks imposed on you. Well I we, the 
apostles.K priests of God and your pastors, will take 

But it was especially by the system of this heavy burden upon ourselves. For a 
penance, which flowed immediately from seven weeks’ fast,” said Regino, abbot of 
Pelagianism, that Christianity was prverted. Prum, “ you shall my twenty pence, if you 
At first, penance had consisted m certain are rich; ten, if less wealthy; and three 
public egressions of repentance, required pence if you are poor ; and so on for other 
Dy the Church from those wh<y had been matters.” i Courageous men raised their 
excluded on account of scandals, and who voices against tliis traffic, but in vain ! 
desired to be received again into its bosom. The pope soon discovered what advantages 
By degrees penance was ptonded to every could be derived from these indulgenc^. 
sin, even to the most secret, and was consi- Alexander Hales, the irrefragaWo doctor, in- 
dered as a sort of punishment to which it vented in the thirteenth century a doctrine 
was necessary to submit, in order to obtain well calculated to secure these vast revenues 
the forgiveness of God through the priest’s to the Papacy. A bull of Gement VII. de- 
absoluflon. dared it an article of faith. Jesus Christ, it 

Ecclesiastical penance was thus confounded was said, hod done much more than was ne- 
with Christian repentance, without which ccssary to reconcOe God to man. One single 
there can be neither justification nor sancti- drop of his blood would have been sufficient, 
fioation. But he shed it copiously, in order to form a 

Instead of looking to Christ for pardon treasure for his Church that eternity can 
tlurough faith alone, It was sought- for prin- jaever exhaust. The supererogatory merits 
cipally in the Church through penitential of the saints, the reward of the g(m works 
works. they had done beyond their odigatiou, have 


I Acts XT. 10. 
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i Ktill further augmented this treasure. Its grims visited Home. All these strangers 
keeping and management were confided to brought rich offerings; andthe^ope and the 
; GhnsVs vicar upon earth. He applies to Romans saw their coffers replenished, 
each sinner, for the sins committed al^r bap> Roman avarice soon fixed each Jubilee at 
tism, these merits of Jesus Christ and of the fifty, then at thirty-three, and lastly at 
saints, according to ^e measure and the twenty-five years* interval. Then, for the 
quantity his sins require. Who would ven- greater convenience of purchasers, and^ the 
ture to attack a custom of such holy origin? greater profit of the sellers, both the jubi- 
This inconceivable traffic was soon extend- lee and its indulgences were transported 
ed and complicated. The philosophers of from Romo to every market-place in Ch^s- 
Alexandria had spoken of a fire in which men tendom. It was no longer necessary to 
were to be purified. Many ancient doctors leave one’s home. What others had gone in 
had adopted this notion ; and Rome declared search of beyond the Alps, each man could 
this philosophical opinion a tenet of the now buy at his own door. 

Church. The pope by a bull annexed Pur- The evil could not become greater, 

gatory to his domain. In that place, he de- Then the Reformer appeared, 

clared, men would have to expiate the sins Wo have seen what had become of the 
that could not be expiated here on earth; principle that was destined to govern the 
but that indulgences would liberate their history of Christianity; wo have seen also 
souls from that intermediate vtate in which what became of that which should have per- 
their sins would detain them. Thomas vaded its doctrines : both were lost. 

Aquinas set forth this doctrine in his famous To set up a mediatorial caste between 
Summa TheohguB. No means were spared God and man — to obtain by works, by pen- 
to fill the mind with terror. The priests ance, and by money, the salvation which is 
depicted in horrible colours the torments the free gift of God — such is Popery, 
inflicted by this purifying fire on all who To open to all, through Jesus Christ, with- 
became its prey. In many Roman-catholic out any human mediator, without that power 
countries we may still see paintings ex- which calls itself the Church, free access to 
hibited in the churches and public places, the great boon of eternal life which God 
wherein poor souls, from the midst of glow- offers to man — such is Christianity and the 
ing flames, invoke with anguish some alle- Reformation. 

viation of their pain. Who could refuse the I*opery is a lofty barrier erected by the 
ransom which, falling into the treasury of labour of a^es between God and man. If 
Rome, would redeem the soul from such tor- any one desires to scale it, he must pay or he 
ments ? must suffer ; and even then ho will not sur- 

^mewhat later, in order to reduce this mount it. 
traffic to a system, they invented (probably The Reformation is the power that has 
under John aXII.) the celebrated and scan- overthrown this barrier, that has restored 
dalous Tariff of Indulgences, which has gone Christ to man, and has thus opened a level 
though more than forty editions. The least path by which he may reach his Creator, 
delicate ears would be offended by an enume- Popery interposes the Church between 
ration of all the horrors it contains. Incest, God and man* 

if not detected, was to cost five groats ; and Primitive Christianity and the Reforma- 
six, if it was known. There was a stated tion bring God and man face to face, 
price for murder, infanticide, adultery, per- Popery separates them — ^the Gospel unites 
jury, burglary, &c. “ O disgrace of Rome I ” them, 
exclaims Claude d’Espence, a Roman divine : 

and we may add, 0 disgrace of human nature! After having thus traced the history of 

for we can utter no reproach against Rome the declme«nd fall of the two great prmci- 
that docs not recoil on man himself. Rome pies that were to distinguish the religion of 
is human nature exalted in some of its worst God from all human systems, let us sec what 
propensities. We say this that we may were some of the consequences of this im- 
speak the truth ; we say it also, that we may menso transformation, 
be just. But first let us pay duo honour to the 

.Boniface VIII., the most daring and am- Church of the Middle Ages, which succeed- 
bitious pontiff after Gregory VII., was en- ed that of the apostles and of the fathers, and 
abled to effect still more than his predeces- which preceded that of the reformers. The 
sors. Church was still the Cliurch, although fallen. 

In the year 1300, he published a bull, in and daily more and more enslaved : that is 
which he declared to the (liurch that every to say, she was always the greatest friend of 
hundred years all who made a pilgrimage to man. Her hands, thoimh bound, could still 
Rome should receive a plens^ indulgence, be raised to bless. Eminent servants of 
From all parts, from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Jesus Qirist, who were true Protestants as 
Corsica, France, Spain, Gfermany, and Hun- regards the essential dxx^trines of Christiah- ' 
(^ary^ people flocked in crowds. Old men of ity, diffused a cheering light during the dar|ip 
sixty and seventy undertook the journey, ages; and in the humblest convent, in the 
and in one*month two hundred thousand pil- remotest parish, migKf^ found poor monks 
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and poor priests to alleviate great sufferings. 
The Catholic church was not the Papacy. 
The latter was the oppressor, the former tne 
oppressed. The Reformation, which de- 
clared war against the one, came to deliver 
the other. And it must bo confessed that 
the Papa(^ itself became at times in the 
hands of God, who brings good out of evil, 
a necessary counterpoise to the power and 
ambition of princes. 


CHAPTER III. 

ReUrion—ReHca—Easterllerela— Moraig— CoiTuptfdn— DI b- 
oraers of the PrlestB, Bishops, and Popes— A Papal Family 
—Alexander VI.— Oiesar Borgia— Education— Ignorance— 
Clceronlaus. 

Let us now see what was the state of the 
Church previous to the Reformation. 

The nations of Christendom no longer 
looked to a holy and living God for the free 
gift of eternal life. To obtain it, they were 
obliged to have recourse to all the means 
that a superstitious, fearful, and alarmed 
imagination could devise. Heaven was 
filled with saints and mediators, whoso duty 
it was to solicit this mercy. Earth was 
filled with pious works, sacrifices, observ- 
ances, and ceremonies, by which it was to be 
obtained. Here is a picture of the religion 
of this period transmitted to us by one who 
was long a monk, and afterwards a fellow- 
labourer of Luther’s — by Mycoiiius : — 

“ The sufferings and merits of Christ were 
looked upon as an idle tale, or as the fictions 
of Homer. There was no thought of the 
faith by which we become partakers of the 
Saviour’s righteousness and of the heritage 
of eternal life. Clirist was looked upon as a 
severe judge, prepared to condemn all who 
should not have recourse to the intercession 
of the saints, or to the papal indulgences. 
Other intercessors appeared in his place : — 
first the Virgin Mary, like the Diana of pa- 
ganism, and then the saints, whoso numbers 
were continually augmented by the popes. 
These mediators granted their intercession 
only to such applicants as had deserved well 
of tho orders founded by them. For this it 
was necessary to do, not what God had com- 
manded in his Word, but to perform a num- 
ber of works invented by monks and priests, 
and which brought money to tho treasury. 
These works were Ave-Marias, the prayers 
of Saint Ursula and of Saint Bridget : they 
must chant and cry nighf and day. There 
were as man^ resorts for pilgrims as there 
were mountains, forests, and valleys. But 
these penances might be compounded for 
with money. The people, therefore, brought 
to the convents and to the priests money and 
every thing that had any value — ^’fowls, 
ducks, geese, eggs, wax, straw, butter, and 


cheese. Then the hymns resounded, the 
bells rang, incense filleu the sanctuary, sacri- 
fices were offered up, the larders overflowed, 
the glasses went round, and masses termi- 
nated and concealed these pious ormes. The 
bishops no longer preached, but they conse- 
crated priests, bells, monks, churches, chapels, 
images, l^oks, and cemeteries ; and all this 
brought in a large revenue. Bones, arms, 
and feet were preserved in gold and silver 
boxes ; they were given out during mass for 
the faithful to kiss, and this too was a source 
of great profit. 

“ All these people maintained that the 
pope, ‘ sitting as Gfxi in the temple of God,'i 
could not err, and they would not suffer any 
contradiction.”* 

In the church of All Saints at Wittemberg 
was shown a fragment of Noah’s ark, some 
soot from the ^mace of the Throe Children, 
a piece of wood from the cradle of Jesus 
Christ, some hair from the beard of St. Chris- 
topher, and nineteen thousand other relics of 
greater or less value. At Schaffhausen was 
exhibited the breath of St. Joseph that 
Nicodemus had received in his glove. In 
Wurtemberg you might meet a seller of 
indulgences, vending his merchandise, his 
head adorned with a laige feather plucked 
from the wing of St. Michael.® But it was 
not necessary to travel far in search of these 
precious treasures. Men who farmed tho 
relics traversed the whole country, hawking 
them about the rural districts (as has since 
been the case with the Holy Scriptures), and 
carrying them to the houses of the faithful, 
to spare them the trouble and expense of a 
pilgrimage. They were exhibited with pomp 
m tho churches. These wandering hawkers 
paid a stipulated sum to the owners of the 
relics, — a per-centage on their profits. The 
kingdom of heaven had disappeared, and in 
its place a market of abominations had been 
opened upon earth. 

Thus a spirit of profanity had invaded re- 
Pgion; and the holiest recollections of the 
Church, the seasons which more particularly 
summoned the faithful to holy meditation 
and love, were disgraced by buffoonery and 
heathenish profanation. The “ Revels of 
Easter” held a distinguished place in the 
records of the Church. As the festival of 
the resurrection of Christ ought to be cele- 
brated with joy, the preachers studied in 
their sermons every thing that might raise 
a laugh among their hearers. One imitated 
the note of tho cuckoo ; another hissed like 
a goose. One dragged to the altar a layman 
robed in a monk’s frock; a second related 
tho most indecent stories; and a third re- 
counted the tricks of St. Peter, and among 
others, how in a tavern he had cheated his 
host by not paying his reckoning.* The 


1 3 Thessalonlftns, 11. 4*., „ . .. ^ # 

2 Myconius, History of the Reformation i and Seokendorf. 
History of Lutheranism. 

a MUllcr’s Reliquien, vol. ill. p. 22. 

4 (Ecolampad., Oe Rlsu Paschali. 
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lower clergy took advautoge of this oppor* had only hidden there a leaven of corruption 
tunity to ridicule their superiors. The stolen from the power of eviL The history 
churches were converted into a mere stage of the age swarms with scandals. In many 
for nlountebanks, and the priests into bm"' places, the people were delighted at seeing 
foons, a priest keep a mistress, that the married 

If such was the state of religion, what must women might be safe from his seductions.! 
have been the state of morals ? What humiliating scenes did the house of a 

Undoubtedly the corruption was not at that pastor in those days present I The wretched 
// time universal Justice requires that this man supported the woman and the cliiJdren 
II should not be forgotten. The Reformation j she hadoome him with the tithes and offer- 
elicited numerous examples of piety, right- j ings.* His conscience was troubled : he 
eousness, and strength of mind. The spon- 1 blushed in the presence of the people, before 
taneous action of God’s power was the cause ; his domestics, and before God. The mother, 
but how can we deny that he had beforehand fearing to come to want if the^ priest should 
deposited the seeds of this new life in the die, made provision against it beforehand, 
bosom of the Church ? If in our days we and robbed Tier own house. Her honour was 
should bring togetlier all the immoralities, lost. Her cliildren were ever a living accu- 
all the turpitudes committed in a single sation against her. Despised by all, they 
country, the mass of corruption would doubt- plunged into quarrels and debauchery. Such 

less shock us still. Nevertheless, tlie evil at was the family of the priest I These were 

tiiis period wore a cliaracter and universality frightful scenes, by which the people knew 
that it has not borne subsequently. And, how to profit.* 

above all, the mystery of iniquity desolated The ruriil districts were the scene of nu- 
the holy places, as it has not been permitted merous disorders. The abodes of the clergy 
to do since tlio days of the Reformation. were often dens of coiTuption. Comeille 
Morality had declined with the decline of Adrian at Bruges,* the abbot Trinklcr at Cap- 
faith. The tidings of the gift of eternal life pel,® imitated the manners of the East, imd 
is the power of God to regenerate man. had their harems. Priests, consorting wdth 
Take away the salvation which God has dissolute characters, frequented the taverns, 
given, and you take away sanctification and played at dice, and crowned their orgies with 
good works. And this result followed. quarrels and blasphemy.® 

The doctrine and the sale of indulgences The council ol Schaffhausen forbade the 
were powerful incentives to evil among an priests to dance in public, except at mar- 
ignorant people. True, according to the riages, and to carry more than one kind of 
Church, indulgences could benefit those only arms ; they decreed also that all who were 
who promised to amend their lives, and who found in houses of ill fame should be un- 
kept their word. But what could bo expected frocked.^ In the archbishopric of Mentz, 
from a tenet invented solely with a view to they scaled the walls by night, and created 
the profit that might bo derived from it? all kinds of disorder and confusion in the inns 
The venders of indulgences were naturally «and taverns, and broke the doors and locks.® 
tempted, for the better sale of their nierchan- In many places the priest paid the bishop a 
disc, to present their wares to the people in regular tax for the woman with whom he 
the most attractive and seducing aspect, lived, and for each child he had by her. A 
The learned themselves did not fully under- German bishop said publicly one day, at a 
stand the doctrine. All that the multitude great cntcrtixinment, that in one year eleven 
saw in them was, that they permitted men thousand priests had presented themselves 
to sin; and the merchants were not over before him for that purpose. It is Erasmus 
eager to dissipate an error so favourable to who relates this.® 

their sale. If we go higher in the hierarchical order, 


What disorders and crimes were commit- 
ted in these dark ages, when impunity was 
to be purchased by money I What had man 
to fear, when a small contribution towards 
building a church secured him from the fear 
of punishment in the world to come ? What 
hope could there be of revival when all com- 
munication between God and man was cut 
off, and man, an alien from God, who is the 
spirit and the life, moved only in a round of 
paltry ceremonies and sensual observances, 
in an atmosphere of death I 
The priests were the first who yielded to 
this corrupting influence. By desiring to 
exalt themselves they became abased. They 
had aimed at robbing God of a ray of his 
glory, and placing it in their own Ibosoras ; 
but their attempt had proved vain, and they 


wc find the corruption not less great. The 
dignitaries of the (^lurch preferred the tu- 
mult of camps to the hymns of the altar. To 
be able, lance in hand, to reduce his neigh- 
bours to obedience, was one of the chief puri- 
fications of a bishop. Baldwin, archbishop 
of Treves, was continually at war with his 
neighbours and his vassals : he demolished 
their castles, built strongholds, and thought 
of nothing but the extension of his territory. 


1 Nlcol. De Clemanfffs, de Prnsullb. SimonlAcis. 

2 The words of Sob. Stor., pastor of Lichstall In 1524. 
a FllBSlinBeytriBgo.Il. 224. 

* Mctem. Nederl. Hist. vUl. 

® Hottinger, Hist. Bccles. ix. 305. 

* Steublng, Gesch. der Ntga Oran. Lands. 

* uno anno ad so delata undeclm milUa sacerdotnm pa* 
lam coQCublnarlorum. Erasml 0pp. Ix. 401. 
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A owtain bishop of Eiohgtadt, when admin- He waanarried bleeding to his own 

istering justice, wore a coat of mail under apartments. His wife and sister did not 
his robes, and held a large sword in his hand, leave him; and fearful that Caesar would 
He used to say he was not afraid of five bar- employ poison, they prepared his meals with 
baiians, provided they did but attack him in their own hands. Alexander set a guard on 
fair fight. ' Everywhere the bishops were the doors ; but Caesar ridiculed tliese precau- 
continually at war T^th their towns. The tions, and remarked, as the pope was about 
citizens-^ demanded li^rty, the bishops re- to pay a visit to his son-in-law, “ Wliat is 
f quired implicit obedience. If the latter not done at dinner, will bo done at snppcr, ” 
gained the victory, they punished the re- Accordingly, one day ho gained admittnneo 
volters by sacrificing numerous victims to to the chamber of the convalescent, tumed 
their vengeance j but the fiame of insurrec- out the wife and sister, and calling in his 
tion burst out again, at the very moment executioner Michilotto, the only man in 
when it was thought to bo extinguished. whom he placed any confidence, ordered his 
And what a spectacle was presented by brother-indaw to be strangled before his 
the pontifical throne in the times immedi- eyes.^ Alexander had a favourite, i*erotto, 
ately preceding the Keformation I Rome, it whose influence also offended the young 
must be acknowledged, had seldom witnessed duke. He rushed upon him : Perotto took 
so much infamy. ^ refuge under the pontificiil mantle, and 

Rodrigo Borgia, after having lived with a clasped the pope in his arms. Caesar stabbed 
Roman lady, had continued the same illicit him, and tlie blood of liis victim spirted in 
connexion with one of her daughters, named the face of the pontiff.® “ The pope,” adds 
Rosa Vanozza, hy whom he had five chil- contemporary and eyo-witness of these 
di'cn. He was a cardinal and archbishop, scenes, “ loves the duke his son, and lives in 
living at Rome with Vanozza and other great fear of him.” 

women, visiting the churches and the hos- Cscsar was the handsomest and strongest 
pitals, when the death of Innocent VIII. man of his ago. 8ix wild bulls fell easily 
created a vacancy in the pontifical chair, beneath his blows in single combat. Every 
He succeeded in obtaining it by bribing each morning some new victim was found, wlio 
cardinal at a stipulated price. Four mules bad been assassinated during the night in 
laden vrith silver publicly entered Ibo palace the Roman streets. Poison carried off those 
of Sforza, one of tne most influential of the whom the dagger could not reach. No one 
cardinals. Borgia became pope under the dared move or breathe in Koiiic, for fear that 
name of Alexander VI., and rejoiced in thus his turn should come next. Caesar Borgia 
attaining tlie summit of earthly felicity. was the hero* of crime. That spot of etirth 
On the day of his coronation, his son in which iniquity had attained such a height 
Caesar, a youth of ferocious and di.ssolute was the throne of tho pontiffs. When man 
innnners, was created archbishop of Valencia gives himself up to the powers of evil, the 
and bishop of Pampelima. He next cole- higlicr lie claims to be exalted before God, 
hrated in the Vatican the marriage of his the lower he sinks into the abyss of hell, 
d/iughtcr Lucrctia, by festivities at which The dissolute entertainments given by the 
his mistress, Julia Bella, w'as pi'csent, and pope, his son Caesar, and his daughter Lu- 
which were enlivened by licentious plays cretia, in tho pontifical palace, cannot he 
and songs. “ All the clergy,” says an his- described or even thought of without sbud- 
torian,® “kept mistresses, and all the con- dcring. The impure groves of antiquity saw 
vents of the coital were bouses of ill fame.” notliing like them. Historians have accused 
Caesar Borgia espoused tho cause of the Alexander and luicretia of incest ; but this 
Gaelfs; ana when by their assistance he had charge does not appear sufficiently estab- 
dcstroyed the Gliihellines, ho turned upon lished. The pope had prepared poison in a 
tho Guelfs and crushed them in their turn, box of sweetmeats that was to be served up 
But be desired to share alone in all these after a sumptuous repast : tho cardinal for 
spoils. In 1497, Alexander gave the duchy whom it was intended being forewarned, 
of Benevento to his eldest son. Tlie duke gained over the attendant, and the ])oisoned 
suddenly disappeared. A faggot-dealer, on box was set before Alexander. ® He ate of 
the banks of the Tiber, one George Schiavoni, it and died. “ The whole city ran together, 
had soon a dead body thrown into tlie stream and could not satiate their eyes with gazing 
during the night ; but he said notliing of it, on this dead viper.”* 

as being a common occurrence. The body Such was the man who filled tho papal 
of the duke was found. His brother Caesar chair at the beginning of the century in 
had been the instigator of his death.® This which the Reformation burst forth, 
was not enough. His brother-in-law stood Thus had the clergy brought not only 
in his way: one day C»sar caused him to themselves but religion into disrepute. Well 
be stabbed on the very stairs of the pontifical might a powerful voice exclaim: “ The 


1 Sohmldt, Oeseb. der Deutseheu, vol. t. 

* InfesBura. 

» Aniaxz6 il fratello ducha dl Qandia e lo fa butar nel 
MS. of Oapollo, ambasaador at Borne in 1600, ex- 
tracted by Kanke. 
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mlesiastical order is opposed to God and to ligion is niined, if you permit the study of 
his ^lory. The people Rnow it well ; and Greek and Hebrew.” 
this is but top plainly shown by the many If any learning was found here and there 
songs, proverbs, and jokes against the priests, among the clergy, it was not in sacred lite- 
H that are current amonff the commonalty, and. ratnre. The Gceronians of Italy affected a 
jj all those caricatures of monks and priests on / great^contempt for the Bible on account of 
every wall, and even on the playing-cards. * its style, I*retended priests of the Church of 
Every one feels a loathing on seeing or Christ translated the writings of holy men, 
hearing a priest in the distance.” It is inspired by the Spirit of God, in the stylo of 
Luther who speaks thus. ^ Virgil and of Horace, to accommodate their 

mi ^ .1 1 *1 1 ii 1 _ll 1 1 j.. xl. ^ 


The evil had spread through all ranks : language to the ears of good society. Car- 
“ a strong delusion ” had been sent among dinal Bembo, instead of the Bbly Ghost, used 
men ;* the corruption of manners correspon- to write the breath of the heavenly zephyr ; for 
ded with the corruption of faith. A mystery the expression to forgive sins — to bend the 
of iniquity oppressed the enslaved Church of manes and the sovereign gods ; and for Christ, 
Christ. the Son of God — Minerva sprung from the head 


the Son of God — Minerva sprung ft 
of Jupiter, Finding one ^y the 


from the' neglect into which the fundamental dolet engaged in translating the Epistle to 
doctrine of the Gospel had fallen. Ignorance the Romans, ho said to him : Leave these 
of the understanding accompanied the cor- childish matters : such fooleries do not be- 
ruption of the heart. The priests having come a sensible man.” - 
taken into their hands the distribution of a These were some of the consequences of 
salvation that belongs only to God, had the system that then oppressed Christendom, 
secured a sufficient title to the respect of the This picture undoubtedly demonstrates the 
people. What need had they to study sacred corruption of the Church, and the necessity 
learning? It was no longer a question of for a reformation. Such was our design in 
explaining the Scriptures, but of granting writing this sketch. The vital doctrines of 


letters of indulgence ; and for this ministry 
it was not necessary to have acquired much 
learning. 

In country places, they chose for preachers, 
says W’imphelin g, “ miserable wretches whom 
they had previously raised from beggary, 
and who had been cooks, musicians, hunts- 
men, stable-boys, and even worse.”® 

The superior clergy themselves were often 
sunk in great ignorance. A bishop of Dun- 
feld congratulated himself on having never 
learnt either Greek or Hebrew. The monks 
asserted that all heresies arose from those 
two languages, and particularly from the 
Greek. “ 'J’he New Testament,” said one of 
them, “ is a book full of serpents and thorns. 
Greek,” continued he, “is a new and recently 
invented language, and we must be upon our 
guard against it. As for Hebrew, iny dear 
brethren, it is certain that all who leani it, 
immediately become Jews.” Heresbach, a 
friend of Erasmus, and a respectable author, 
reports these expressions. Thomas Linacer, 


Christianity had almost entirely disappeared, 
and with them the life and light that consti- 
tute the essence of the religion of God. The 
material strength of the Church was gone. 
It lay an exhausted, enfeebled, and almost 
lifeless body, extended over that part of the 
world which the Roman empire had occu- 
pied. 


two languages, and particularly from the CHAPTER IV. 

Greek. “ The New Testament,” said one of 

them, “ is a book full of serpents and thorns, imperishable Nature of ChrisUonIty-Two Laws of Ood- 
Greek,” continued he, “ is a new and recently 
invented l«ge, and we must ^ upon our 

guard against it. As lor liCbrew, iny dear ration and Expectation. 
brethren, it is certain that all who leani it, 

immediately become Jews.” Heresbach, a The evils which thus afflicted Christendom ; 
friend of Erasmus, and a respectable author, superstition. Unbelief, ignorance, vain specu- 
reports these expressions. Thomas Linacer, lations, and corruption of morals — ^thc natu- 
a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic, had ral fruits of the heart of man — were not new 
never read the Now Testament. In his latter upon the earth. Often had they appeared in 
days Hn 1624) , he called for a Copy, but the history of nations. They had invaded, 


the history of nations. They had invaded, 
quickly threw it away from him with an especially in the East, the different religious 
oath, Decause on opening it his eyes had systems that had seen their day of glory, 
glanced upon these words ; “ But I say unto Those enervated systems had sunk under 
you, Swear not at all.” Now ho was a great these evils, had fallen under their attack, 
swearer. “ Either this is not the Gospel,” and not one of them had ever risen again. 


said he, “ or else we are not Christians.”^ 
Even the faculty of theology at Paris scru- 
pled not to declare to the parliament : “ Re- 


> Dft man an alle Winde, auf a1IerieyZeddel,zu1etzt auch 
|uf don Karteneplelen, Pfaffon, und MUnclic malete. Luth. 

r* Thess. II. 11. 


Was Christianity now to undergo the 
same fate ? Would it be lost like these old 
national religions? Would the blow that 
had caused their death be sufficient to do- 
prive it of life? Could nothing save it? 
Will these hostile powers that overwhelm it, 
and which have already overthrown so many 


1 Fellerl.Mon. ined. p. 400. 
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various systems of worship, be able to seat tinguish and recognise the different means 
themselves without resistance on the ruins by which God prepared the wav for thu 
of the Church of Jesus Christ? great revolution. ^ ® 

No 1 There is in Christianity what none of At the period when the Reformation was 
these national systems possessed. It does / about to burst forth, Rome appeared in noace 
not, like them, present certain general ideas / and security. One might nave said* that 
mingled with tradition and fable, destined to nothing could ever disturb her in her triumph: 
fall sooner or later under the assault of reason: great victories had been achieved by her. 
it contains a pure and undehled truth, found- The general councils — those upper and lower 
edrf)n facts capable of bearing the examina- chambers of Catholicism — ^had men subdued, 
tion of every upright and enlightened mind. The Waldenses and the Hussites had been 
Christianity does not propose merely to ex- crushed. No university, except perhaps that 
cite in man certain vague religious feelings, of Paris, which sometimes raised its voice at 
whoso charm once lost can never be reco- the signal of its kings, doubted the infalli- 
vered : its object is to satisfy, and it does bility i)f the oracles of Rome. Every one 
really satisfy, all the religious wants of hu- seemed to have taken his own share of its 
man nature, whatever may be the degree of power. The higher orders of the clergy 
development which it has attained. It is preferred giving to a distant chief the tithe 
not the work of man, whoso labours pass of their revenues, and tranquilly to consume 
away and are forgotten ; it is the work of the remainder, to risking all for an indepen- 
God, who upholds what he has created ; and denco that would cost them dear and would 
it has the promise of its Divine Head as the bring them little profit. The inferior clergy, 
pledge of its duration. attracted by the prospect of brilliant stations, 

It is impossible for human nature ever to which their ambition painted and discovered 
rise BUjfenor to Christianity. And if for a in the distance, willingly purchased by a 
time man thought he could do without it, it little slavery the flattering hopes they che- 
soon appeared to him with fresh youth and rished. Besides, they were every where so 
a new life, as the only remedy for souls, oppressed by the chiefs of the hierarchy, that 
The degenerate nations then returned with they could scarcely stir under their powerful 
new ardour towards those ancient, simple, hands, and much less raise themselves and 
and powerful truths, which in the hour of make head against them. The people bent 
their infatuation they had despised. the knee before the Roman altar ; and even 

In fiict, Christianity manifested in the six- kings themselves, who began in secret to 
teenth century the same regenerative power despise the bishop of Rome, would not have 
that it liad exercised at first. After fifteen dared lay hands upon his power for fear of 
centuries the same truths produced the same the imputation of sacrilege, 
effects. In the day of the Reformation, But if external opposition appeared to have 
as in the time of Peter and Paul, the Gospel subsided, or even to have entirely ceased, 
overthrew mighty obstacles with irresistible when the Reformation broke out, its internal 
force. Its sovereign power displayed its strength had increased. If we take a nearer 
efficacy from north to south among nations view of the edifice, we discover more than 
the. most dissimilar in manners, character, one symptom that foreboded its destruction, 
and intellectual development. Then, as in The cessation of the general councils had 
the times of Stephen and James, it kindled scattered their principles throughout the 
the fire of enthusiasm and devotedness in Church, and carried disunion into the camp 
the lifeless nations, and elevated them to the of their opponents. The defenders of the 
height of martyrdom. hierarchy were divided into two parties : 

How was this revival of the Cliurch accom- those who maintained the system of absolute 
plished? papal dominion, according to the maxims of 

We observe here two laws by which God Hildebrand ; and those who desired a con- 
go vems the Church in all times. stitutional papal government, offering sccu- 

First he prepares slowly and from afar ritics and liberty to the several ChuitHies.^ 
that which ne designs to accomplish. He And more than this, in both parties faith 
has ages in which to work. in the infallibility of the Roman bishop had 

Then, when the time is come, he effects been rudely shaken. If no voice was raised 
the greatest results by the smallest means, to attack it, it was because every one felt 
It is thus he acts in nature and in history, anxious rather to preserve the little faith he 
When he wishes to produce a majestic tree, still possessed. They dreaded the slightest 
ho deposits a small seed in the bosom of the shock, lest it should overthrow the whole 
earth » when he wishes to renovate his edifice. Christendom held its breath ; but it 
Church, he employs the meanest instruments was to prevent a calamity in which it feared 
to s^omplish what emperors and learned and to perish. From the moment that man 
distinguished men in the Church could not trembles to abandon a long-worshipped per- 
eftect. 'We shall soon go in search of, and suasion, he possesses it no more. And he 
we shall discover, tliat small seed which a will not muen longer keep up the appearance 
Divine hand placed in the earth in the days that he wishes to maintain, 
of the Reformation. But we must here dis- Tiie Reformation had been gradually pre- 
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pared by €rod’s providence in three different I cient for the overthrow of Rome. But for- 
spheres — the pofiticaly the ecclesiastical, and / tunafely for her the education of the princes 
the literary. Princes and their subjects^ / was every where in the bands of her adepts, 
Christians and divines, the learned and the who inspired their august pupils with senti- 
wise, contributed to bring about this revolu- ments of veneration towards the Roman pon- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Let us pass tiff. The rulers of the people ctcw up in 
in review this triple classification, finishing the sanctuary of the Chur^. Princes of 
with that of literature, which was perhaps ordinary capacity never entirely got beyond 
the most powerful in the times immediately it : many longed only to return to it at the 
preceding the reform. hour of death. They preferred dying ki a 

And, firstly, Rome had lost much of her friar’s cowl to dying beneath a crown, 
ancient credit in the eyes of nations and of Italy — that European apple of discord — 
kings. Of this the Church itself was the contributed perhaps more than anything 
primary cause. The errors and superstitions else to open the eyes of kings. They had to 
wliich she had introduced into Cfiristiaiiity contract alliances with the pope, which had 
were not, properly speaking, what had in- reference to the temporal pnnee of the States 
flic ted the mortal wound. The Cliristian of the Clmrch, anci not to the bishop of 
world must have been raised above the clergy bishops. Kings were astonished at seeing 
in intellectual and religious development, to the popes ready to sacrifice the rights belong- 
have been able to judge of it in this point of ing to the pontiff, in order that they miglit 
view. But there was an order of things preserve some advantage to the prince, 
within the comprehension of the laity, and They perceived that these pretended organs 
by this the Church was judged. It had be- of the truth had recourse to all the paltry 
come altogether earthly. That sacerdotal wiles of policy, — to deceit, dissimulation, and 
dominion which lorded over the nations, and perjury. i Then fell off the bandage which 
which could not exist except by the delusion education had bound over the eyes of princes, 
of its subjects, and by the halo that encircled Then the artful Ferdinand of Aragon played 
it, had forgotten its nature, left heaven and stratagem against stratagem. Then the im- 
its spheres of light and glory to mingle in the petuous Louis XII. liad a medal struck, with 
vulgar interests of citizens and prinecs. The the inscription, Perdam Bahylonis Nomev.^ 
priests, born to bo the representatives of the And the good Maximilian of Austria, pieved 
opirit, had bartered it away for the flesh, at hearing of the treachery of J^co X., said 
They had abandoned the treasures of science openly : “ This pope also, in my opinion, is 
and the spiritual power of the Word, for the a scoundrel. Xow may I say, that never in 
brute force and false glory of the age. my life has any pope kept Ins faith or his 

Tliis hnppened naturally enough. It was word with me.... I hope, God willing, this 
in truth the spiritual order which the Church will be the last of them. ”3 
had at first undertaken to defend. But to Kings and people then began to feel im- 
protcct it against the resistance and attacks patient under the heavy burden the popes 
of the people, she had recourse to earthly had laid upon tliem. They demanded that 
means, to vulgar arms, which a false policy Rome should relievo them from tithes, tri- 
had induced her to take up. When once the butes, and annates, which exhausted tlioir 
Cliurch had begun to handle such weapons, resources. Already had Franco opposed 
her spirituality was at an end. Her arm Rome with the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
could not become temporal and lier heart not chiefs of the empire claimed the like immu- 
becomc temporal also. Erelong was seen nity. The emperor was present in person at 
apparently the reverse of what had been at the council of Pisa in 1511, and even for a 
first. After resolving to employ earth to de- time entertained the idea of securing the 
fetid heaven, slic made use of heaven to Papacy to himself. But of all these leaders, 
defend the earth. Theocratic forms became none was so useful to the Reformation as he 
in her hands the means of accomplishing in whose states it was destined to corn- 
worldly enterprises. The offerings which mcnce. 

the people laid at the feet of the sovereign Frederick of Saxony, sumamed the Wise, 
pontiff of Cliristendom were (unployed in was at that time the most powerful of all the 
maintaining the splendour of his court and Electors. Coming to the government of the 
in paying his armies. His spiritual powejj hereditary states of his family in 1487, he 
served as steps by which to place tlic kings had received the electoral dignity from the 
and nations of the earth under his feet. The emperor; and in 1493, having gone on a 
charm ceased, and the power of the Church pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he was niere made 
was lost, so soon as the men of those days a knight of the Holy ^pulchre. The in- 
could say, She is become as one of us. fluence he exercised, his wealth and liberality. 

The great were the first to scrutinize the raised him above his equals. God chose him 
titles of this imaginary powcr.i This veiy to serve as a tree under whose shelter the 
examination might perhaps have been sufn- seeds of truth might put forth their first 


* Adrien Balllet, Hist, des Dfirafilds de Boniface VIII. 
avcc Philippe le Bel. Paris, 1708. 


< Guicciardini, StlMa dUUIia. 

- I will destroy the nanw of Babylon. 
3 Scultet. Annal. ad ann. 1620. 
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I shoots, without being uprooted by the tern- 
I pests around them. ^ 

No one was better adapted for this noble 
ministry. Frederick possessed the esteem 
of alJ, and enjoyed the full confidence of the 
emperor. He even supplied his place when 
Maximilian was absent from Germany. His 
wisdom did not consist in the skilful exercise 
of a crafty policy, but in an enlightened, fiir- 
seging prudence ; the first principle of which 
was never from interested motives to infringe 
the laws of honour and of religion. 

At the same time, he felt the power of 
God’s word in his heart. One day, wlien 
the vicar-general Staupitz was with him, the 
conversation turned on those who were in 
the habit of delivering empty declamations 
from the pulpit. “ All discourses,” said the 
elector, “ that are filled only with subtleties 
and human traditions, are wonderfully cold 
and unimpressive ; since no subtlety can be 
advanced, that another subtlety cannot over- 
throw. The Holy t:k)ripturcs alone are 
clothed with such power and majesty, that, 
destroying all our learned reasoning-machines, 
they press us close, and compel us to say. 
Never man spake like this man.” Stiiupitz 
having expressed liimself entirely of that 
opinion, the elector shook him cordially by 
the hand and said : “ Promise me tliat you 
will always think the same.”* 

Frederick was precisely the prince required 
at the beginning of the Reformation. Too 
much wealcness on the part of the friends of 
this work would have allowed of its being 
crushed. Too much precipitation would 
have made the stonn burst fortii sootier, 
which from its very commencement began 
to gather in secret against it. Frederick was 
moderate but firm. He possessed that virtue 
which God requires at all times in those who 
love his ways ; he waited for God. He put 
in practice the wise counsel of Gamaliel ; “ If 
this work be of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.”* 

Things are come to such a pass,” said this 
prince to Spengler of Nuremberg, one of the 
most enlightened men of his day, “ that man 
can do no more ; God alone must act. For 
this reason we place in his powerful hands 
these mighty works that are too difficult for 
us.” Providence claims our admiration in 
the choice it made of such a ruler to protect 
its rising work. 

1 QuI pra multls poUeb«i principibus alils, auctoiHato. 
opibus, pot«ntia. liberalltata et inagtilllMntla. Cochlaus, 
Acta L., p. 2 . 

2 Lulo. Epp. * Acts V. 39. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Popular Peollngr—Tho Empfro—Provldcntfal Preparations 
—Jnjpulse of tho Beformation— Peace— The Ounimonalty 
— National Character— Papal Yolie— State of the Empire 
—Opposition at Home— Middle Classes— Switserlaud— 
Courage— Liberty— Smaller Cantons— Italy— Obstacles to 
the Reform — Spain— Obstacles— Portugal— France— Pre- 
parations— Disappointment— The Low Countries— Eng- 
land— Scotland'— The North— Russia— Poland— Bohemia 
—Hungary. 

Wb have sCen God’s preparations among the 
princes for tho work he was about to accom- 
plish : let us now consider what they were 
among their subjects. It would have been 
of less importance for the chiefs to have been 
ready, if the nations themselves bad not 
been so. The discoveries made by the kings 
had acted gradually upon the people. The 
wisest of them began to grow accustomed 
to the idea that the bishop of Rome was a 
mere man, and sometimes even a very bad 
man. Tho people in genera! began to sus- 
pect that he was not much holier than their 
own bishops, whose reputation was very 
equivocal. 'Fhe licentiousness of the popes 
excited the indignation of Christendom, and 
a hatred of the Roman name was deeply 
seated in tho hearts of nations.^ 

Numerous causes at the same time facili- ■ 
tated the emancipation of the various countries i 
of the West. Let us cast a glance over their ! 
condition at this period. j 

The Empire was a confederation of different 
states, having an emperor at their head, and i 
each possessing sovereign^ within its own | 
territories. The Imperial Diet, composed of j 
all the princes or sovereign states, exercised 
the legislative power for all tho Germanic 
body. It was tlie emperor’s duty to ratify 
tho laws, decrees, and recesses of this assem- 
bly, and he had the charge of applying them 
and putting them into execution. The seven 
most powerful princes, under the title of 
Electors, had the privilege of conferring the 
imperial crown. 

The north of Germany, inhabited princi- 
pally by the ancient Saxon race, had acquired 
the greatest portion of liberty. The emperor, 
whose hereditary possessions were conti- 
nually harassed by the Turks, was compelled 
to keep on good terms with these princes 
and their courageous subjects, who were at 
that time necessary to him. Several free 
cities in the north, west, and south of the 
empire, had by their commerce, manufac- 
tures, and industry, attained a hi^h degree 
of prosperity, and consequentlv of independ- 
epce. The powerful house of Austria, which 
wore the imperial crown, held most of the 
states of soutliorn Germany in its power, and 
narrowly watched every movement. It Was 
preparing to extend its dominion over tho 
whole of the empire, and even beyond it, 
when the Reformation raised a powerful 


1 Odiam Romani nominls, pehitua Inexum esae multarum 
gentium anfmis oninor, ob «a, aute yulgo de morlbufl dJua 

»«kU lai.Att.iit.iir Krariin. Bnn. Hb. xH. D. 630. 
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barxier Against its encroachxnents, and savec 
the indeTOndenoe of Europe. 

As JucUsa, when ChristianityfirBt appeared, 
was in the centre of the old world, so (^rman v 
was the centre of Christendom. It touched, 
at tlie same time, on the Low Countries, 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and all 
the North. It was in the very heart ol 
Europe that this principle of life was destined 
1 to be developed, and its pulsations were to 
circulate through the arteries of this great 
body the generous blood that was appomted 
to vivify all its members. 

The particular form of constitution which 
the empire had received, conformably with 
the dispensations of Providence, favoured the 
propagation of new ideas. If (Germany had 
been a monarchy strictlv so called, like 
France or England, the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign mi^it have sufficed to check for a 
while 3ie progress of the Gospel. But it 
was a confederation. The truth, opposed in 
one state, might bo received with favour in 
: anotlier. 

The internal peace that Maximilian had 
secured to the empire was no less favourable 
to the Keformation. For a long time, the 
numerous members of the Germanic body 
seemed to have taken a pleasure in tearing 
each other to pieces. Nothing had been seen 
but confusion, discord, and wars incessantly 
renewed. Neighbours were against neigh- 
bours, town against town, nobles against 
nobles. Maximilian had laid a firm founda- 
tion of public order in the Imperial Chamber, 
an institution appointed to decide all difier- 
ences between the various states. The 
German nations, after so many disorders and 
anxieties, saw the beginning of a now era of 
security and repose. Nevertheless Germany, 
when Luther appeared, still presented to tiie 
eye of the observer that motion which agi- 
tates the sea after a storm of long continu- 
ance. The calm was yet uncertain. The 
first breeze might make the tempest burst 
forth anew. Of this wo shall see more than 
one example. The Reformation, by commu- 
nicating a new impulse to the German race, 
for ever destroyed the old causes of agitation. 
It put an end to the barbarous system that 
had hitherto prevailed, and gave a new one 
to Europe. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Clirist 
had exerted on Germany its peculiar in- 
fluence. The third estate (the commonalty) 
had rapidly advanced. In the different parts 
of the empire, particularly in the free cities, 
numerous institutions arose, calculated to 
develop this imposing mass of the people. 
There the arts flourish^ed ; the burghers de- 
voted themselves in security to the tranquil 
labours and sweet relations of social life. 
They b^me more and more accessible to 
information. T bus they daily acquired greater 
respect and influence. It was not magis- 
trates, who arc often compelled to adapt their 

2 

conduct to the political exigencies of the 
times ; or nobles passionately fond of mili- 
tary glory above ail things ; or an ambitious 
and greedy priesthood, trading with religion 
as its peculiar property, that were to found 
the Reformation in Germany. It was to be 
the work of the middle classes — of the people 
— of the whole nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germans 
seemed especially favourable to a religious 
reformatioiL They had not been enervated 1 
by a false civilisation. The precious seeds 
that the fear of God deposits among a people 
had not been scattered to the winds. An- 
cient manners still survived. In Germany 
was found that uprightness, fidelity, and 
industry — ^that perseverance and religious 
disposition, whicn still flourishes there, and 
which promises greater success to the Gospel 
than the fickle, scornful, and sensual charac- 
ter of other European nations. 

The Germans had received from Rome 
that great element of modem civilisation — 
the faith.. Instruction, knowledge, legisla- 
tion — all except their courage and their 
arms — ^had come to them from the sacerdotal 
city. Strong ties had from that time con- 
nected Germany with the Papacy. The 
former was a spiritual conquest of the latter, 
and we know to what use Rome has always 
applied her conquests. Other nations; who 
had possessed the faith and civilisation before 
the Roman Pontiff existed, had maintained a 
greater independence with respect to it. But 
this subjection of the Germans was destined 
only to make the reaction more powerful at 
the moment of awakening. When the eyes 
of Germany should be opened, she would tear 
away the trammels in which she had so long 
been held captive. The slavery she had en- 
dured would give her a greater longing for 
deliverance and liberty, and the hardy 
champions of tnith would go forth from that 
prison of restraint and discipline in which 
for ages her people had been confined. 

There was at that time in Germany some- 
thing very nearly resembling what in the 
political language of our days is termed a 
see-saw system.” When the head of the 
empire was of an energetic character, his 
power increased ; when on the contrary he 
possessed little ability, the influence and 
authority of the princes and electors were 
augmented. Never had the latter felt more 
in^pendent of their chief than under Maxi- . , . 
milian at the period of the Reformation. And 
their leader having taken part against it, it 
is easy to understand how that very circum- 
stance was favourable to the propagation of 
the Gospel. 

In addition to this, Germany was weary 
of what Rome contemptuously denominated 
“ the patience of the Germans.” The latter 
had in truth shown much patience since the 
time of Louis of Bavaria. From thaj period 
the emperors had laid, down their arms, and 
the tiara had been placed without resistance 

4 
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above the crown of tlie Ceesars. But the 
' strife had only changed its scene of action. 
It had descended to lower ground. These 
same struggles, of which popes and emperors 
liad set the world an example, were soon 
renewed on a smaller scale in every city of 
Germany between the bishops and the magis- 
trates. The burghers had taken up the 
sword which the chiefs of the empire had 
let /all. As earlj aa 1329, the citizens ofi 
I Frankfort-on-tbiB-OdGr had reaiated with in- / 
trepidity all their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Having been excommunicated for their fide- 
lity to tne Margrave Louis, they had remained 
for twenty-eight years without masses, bap- 
tism, marriage ceremonies, or funeral rites. 
The return of the priests and monks was 
greeted with laughter, like a comedy or farce. 

A deplorable error, no doubt, but the priests 
themselves were the cause of it. At the 
period of the Reformation these oppositions 
oetween the magistrates and the ecclesiastics 
had increased. Every hour the privileges 
and temporal assumptions of the clergy 
brought these two bodies into collision. 

But it was not only among the burgo- 
masters, councillors, and secretaries of tlie 
cities that Rome and her clergy found oppo- 
nents. About the same time the indignation 
was at work among the populace. It broke 
out in 1493, and later in 1502, in the Rhenish 

{ irovinces : the peasants, exasperated at the 
leavy yoke imposed upon them by their 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, formed among them- 
selves what has been called the “ League of 
the Shoes.” They be^an to assemble by 
night in Alsace, repainng by unfrequented 
paths to isolated hills, where they swore to 
pay in future no taxes but such as they had 
freely consented to, to abolish all tolls and 
jalage} to limit the power of the priests, and 
to plunder the Jews. Then placing a pea- 
sant’s shoo on the end of a pole by way of 
standard, they maixjhcd against the town of 
Schlettstadt, proposing to call to their assist- 
ance the free confederation of the Swiss : but 
they were soon dispersed. This was only 
one of the symptoms of the general fermen- 
tation that agitated the castles, towns, and 
rural districts of the empire. 

Thus, every where, from high to low, was 
heard a hollow murmur, forerunner of the 
thunderbolt that was soon to fall. Germany 
appeared ripe for the appointed task of the 
V sixteenth century. Providence in its slow 
progress had prepared every thing; and 
even the passions which God condemns, were 
directed oy his almighty hand to the accom- 
plishment of his designs. 

Let us take a glance at the other nations 
of Europe. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their 
allies in the centre of Europe, among moun- 
tains which seemed to form its citadel, com- 
, posed a simple and brave nation. Who 

1 by Mtiaf ^ seignorlal duty levied upon wine lold 


I would have looked in those sequestered 
valleys for the men whom God would choose 
to be the liberators of the Church conjointly 
with the children of the Germans? Who 
would have thought that small unknown 
■ cities— -scarcely raised above barbarism, hid- 
den behind inaccessible mountains, on the 
shores of lakes that had found no name in 
history — would surpass, as regards Chris- 
tianity, even Jerusalenif Anticx^y EpheeuB, 
Corinthy and Romo ? NevertheleaSy such 
was the will of Him who “cauaethit to rain 
upon one piece of land, and the piece of land 
vmereupon it raineth not, withereth.”' 

Other circumstances besides seemed des- 
tined to oppose numerous obstacles to the 
process of the Reformation in the bosom of i 
the Helvetic population. If the obstructions i 
of power were to be dreaded in a monarcliy, j 
the precipitancy of the people was to be ; 
feared in a democracy. ! 

But in Switzerland, also, the way had been ; 
prepared for the truth. It was a wild but 1 
generous stock, that had been sheltered in I 
her deep valleys, to be grafted one day with 
a fruit of great value. Providence had scat- 
tered among these new people principles of 
courage, independence, and liberty, that were ; 
to be developed in all their majesty, so soon i 
as the d^ of battle against Rome should ; 
arrive. llie pope had conferred upon the 
Swiss the title of Protectors of the Liberty 
of the Church. But they seem to have 
understood this honourable appellation in a , 
sense somewhat different from the pontiff. 

If their soldiers guarded the pope beneath ; 
the shadow of the ancient Capitol, their 
citizens carefully protected in the bosom of 
the Alps their own religious liberties against 
the assaults of the pope and of the clergy. | 
The ecclesiastics were forbidden to have , 
recourse to any foreign jurisdiction. The , 
“ Letter of the IMests” (Pfaffenbrief, 1370) ! 
was a strong protest of Swiss independence : 
against the abuses and power of the clergy. ' 
Zurich was distinguished among all the 
states by its courageous resistance to the 
claims of Rome. Geneva, at the other 
extremity of Switzerland, was contending : 
with its bishop. These two cities distin- j 
guished themselves above all the others in ; 
the great struggle that we have undertaken | 
to describe. ! 

But if the Helvetian towns, accessible to ' 
every amelioration, w’^ere to be drawn into i 
the reform movement, it was not to be the I 
case with the inhabitants of the mountains, i 
Knowledge h{id not yet reached them. These ; 
cantons, the founders of Swiss liberty, proud i 
of the part they had taken in the great 
struggle for independence, were not easily 
disposed to imitate their younger brothers of 
the plain. Why should they change that 
faith under which they had expefled* the 
Austrian, and which had consecrated by 
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altars all the scenes of their triumphs? Their The Reformation had thus little prospect 
priests were the only enlightened rades to of success on that side the Alps. Never- 
whom they could have recourse ; meir wor- thelcss, there were found beyond these moun- 
ship and their festivals relieved the monotony tains souls prepared to receive the light of 
of their tranquil hours, and agreeably dis- the Gospel, and Italy was not at that hour 
turbed the silence of their peaceful homes, entirely disinherited. 

They remained steadfast agmnst all religious Spain possessed what Italy did not — a 
innovations. serious, noble-minded, and religiously dis- 


the holy hmd of ChristGiidom, Whence the membera of its clergy, and it was sum- 
could Europe have looked for the good of ciently remote from Komo to bo able to throw 
the Church if not from Italy — if not from olf its yoke without difficulty. There are 
Rome? Might not that power which raised few nations in which wc mwit have more 
successively so many difmrent characters to reasonably hoped for a revival of that primi- 
the pontifical chair, some day place in it a tive Christianity which Spain had received 

S intiff who would become an instrument of perhaps from the hands ot St. Paul himself, 
essing to the heritage of the Lord ? If even And yet Spain did not rise up among the 


blessing to the heritage of the Lord ? If even And yet Spain did not rise up among the 
there was no hope in the pontiflis, were there nations. She was to fulfil this prophecy of 
not bishops and councils that miglit reform Divine wisdom : The first shall be last, Va- 
the Church ? Nothing good can come out of rious circumstances led to this mournful 


Nazareth : but from Jerusalem, — from Rome I 
... Such might have been the ideas of men ; 


result. 

Spain, considering its isolated position and 


but God's thoughts are not as their distance from Gennany, would be affected 
thoughts.” He said, “ He that is filthy let only in a slight degree by the shocks of that 
him be filthy still ;”i and alwindoned Italy great eartli quake which so violently agita- 
to her unrighteousness. That land of ancient ted the empire. It was occupied, besides, 


renown was by turns the victim of intestine 
war and of foreign invasion. The strata- 


with very different treasures from those 
which the word of God was then offering to 


gems of policy, the violence of factions, the the nations. The new world eclipsed the 


strife of anns, seemed alone destined to pre- 
vail there, and to banish for a long season 
the peace of the Gospel. 

Italy, broken to pieces, dismembered, and 


eternal world. A virgin soil, which seemed 
to consist of gold and silver, inflamed the 
Imaginations of all. An eager thirst for 
wealth left no room in tlie Spanish heart for 


without unity, appeared but little suited to nobler thoughts. A powerful clergy, having 
receive one general impulse. Each frontier scaffolds and treasures at its disposal, ruleii 
was a new barrier where the truth would be in the peninsula. Spain willingly rendered 
stopped. a servile obedience to her priests, which, by 

And if the truth was destined to come releasing her from every spiritual anxiety, 
from the North, how could the Italians, with left her free to give way to her passions, — 
so refined a taste, and with social habits so to go in pursuit of riches, discoveries, and 
delicate in their own eyes, condescend to rc- new continents. Victorious over the Moors, 
ceive any thing from the barbarous Ger- she had, at the cost of her noblest blood, torn 
mans ? Were the men who bestowed more the crescent from the walls of Granada and 
admiration on the regular cadence of a sonnet many other cities, and planted the cross of 


tlian on the majesty and simplicity of the 
Scriptures, a proper soil for the seed of the 


dirist in its place. This great zeal for 
diristianity, which appeared destined to 


word of God ? A false civilisation is, of all afford the liveliest expectations, turned 


the various conditions of a nation, that which against the truth. How could Catholic 
is most repugnant to the Gospel. Spain, which hod crushed infidelity, fail to 

Finally, whatever might be the state of oppose heresy ? How could those who had 
affairs, Rome was always Rome to Italy, driven Mahomet from their beautiful coun- 
The temporal power of the popes not only try allow I.uther to penetrate into it ? Their 
led the different Italian states to court their kings did even more : they equipped fleets 
alliance and their favour at any cost, but tbo against the Reformation, and went to Hol- 
universal dominion of Rome offered more land and England in search of it, that they 
than one inducement to the avarice and might subdue it. But these attacks elevated 
vanity of the ultra-montane states. As soon the nations assailed ; and erelong Spain was 
as it became a question of emancipating the crushed by their united power. Thus, In 
rest of the world from Rome, Itmy would consequence of tlie Reformation, did this Ca- 
become Italy again ; domestic quarrels would tholic country lose that temporal prosperity 
not prevail to the advantage of a foreign which had made it at first reject ^he spiri- 
system ; and attacks aimed against the chief tual liberty of the Gospel. Neverthe^si^, 
of the peninsular family would be sufficient the dwellers beyond the Pyrenees were a 
to awaken common interests and affections brave and generous race. Many of its noble 
from their long slumber. children, with the-«<hmo ardour, but with 

1 Bcveiation xxii. ii. more knowledge than those whose blood had 
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Btained the Moorish swords, eatne and laid Valois deprived her of t]^at whlch~Bhould 
down their lives as a sacrifice on the huming have belonged to her. Perhaps had she re- 
piles of the Inquisition. ceived the Gospel, she would have become 

The case was nearly the same in Portugal too powerful. It was God’s will to select 
as in Spain. Emanuel the Fortunate gave weaker nations — ^nations just rising into ex- 
it a “ golden a^e,” which unfitted it for the istence, to be the depositories of his truth, 
self-denial required by the Gospel. The Por- France, after having been almost entirely 
tuguese thronged the newly discovered roads reformed, found herself Roman-catholic in 
to the East Indies and Brazil, and turned the end. The sword of her princes thrown 
their hacks on Europe and the Roforma- j into the balance made it incline towards 
tion. Home. Alas! another sword — that of the 

Few countries seemed better disposed for Reformers themselves — completed the de- 
the reception of the evangelical doctrines struction of the Reformation. Hands that 
than France. In that country almost all the had been used to wield the sword, ceased to 
inteUectual and spiritual life of the Middle be raised to heaven in prayer. It is by the 
Ages had been concentrated. One might blood of its confessors, and not of its adver- 
have been led to say, that paths had been saries, that the Gospel triumphs, 
opened in every direction for a groat manifes- At the era of the Reformation the Nether- 
tation of the truth. Men of the most opposite lands was one of the most flourishing coun- 
characters, and whose influence had been tries of Europe. Its people were industrious, 
most extensive over the French nation, were enlightened in consequence of the numerous 
found to have some affinity with the Roforma- relations they maintained with the different 
tion. St. Bernard had given an example of parts of the world, full of courage, and enthn- 
that faith of the heart, of that inward piety, siastic in the cause of their independenc.e, 
which is the noblest feature of the Reforma- privileges, and liberties. Situated at the very 
tion. Abelard had carried into the study of gates of Germany, it would bo one of the 
theology that rational principle, which, iiica- first to hear the report of tho Refonnation, 
pablo 0^ building up wliat is true, is powerful Two very distinct parties composed its popu- 
to destroy what is false. Numerous pre- lation. The more southern portion, that 
tended heretics had rekindled the flames of overflowed with wealth, gave way. How 
tlie word of God in the provinces. The uni- could all these manufactures earned to the 
versity of Paris had stood up against the highest degree of perfection — this immense 
Churen, and had not feared to oppose it. At commerce by land and sea — Bruges, that 
tho commencement of the fifteenth century great mart of the northern trade — Antwerp, 
tho Clemangis and the Gersons had spoken the queen of merchant cities — ^how could all 
out with boldness. The Pragmatic Sanction those resign themselves to a long and bloody 
had been a great act of independence, and struggle about questions of faith ? On the 
seemed destined to be the pallailiiim of the contrary, the northcni provinces, defended 
Galilean liberties. The French nobles, so by their sand-hills, the sea, and their canals, 
numerous and so jealous of their pre-emi- and stiU more by the simplicity of their man- 
ncnce, and who at this period had seen their ners, and their determination to lose every 
privileges gradually taken away to augment thing rather than the Gospel, not only pre- 
tho kingly power, must have been favour- seiwed their freedom, their privileges, and 
ably diiroosed to a religious revolution that their faith, but even achieved their indepen- 
might have restored some portion of the denco and a glorious nationality. ^ 
independence they had lost. The people, England gave but little promise of what 
quiet, intelligent, and susceptible or gene- she afterwards became. Driven out of the 
rous emotions, were as accessible to the Continent, where she had long and obsti- 
tmth as any other, if not more so. The nately attempted the conquest of France, she 
Reformation in this country seemed likely began to turn her eyes towards the sea, as to 
to crown the long travail of many cen- a l^ngdom destinea to be the real object of 
turics. But tho chariot of France, which her conquests, and 'whoso inheritance was 
appeared for so many generations to be has- reserved for her. Twice converted to Clrris- 
tening onwards in the same direction, sud- tianity — once under the ancient Britons, and 
denly turned aside at the epoch of the Refor- again under the Anglo-Saixons — she paid with 
mation, and took quite a contrary course, great devotion the annual tribute of St. 
Such is the will of Him who is the guide of Peter’s pence. Yet high destinies were in 
nations and of their rulers. The prince who reserve tor her. Mistress of the ocean, and 
was then seated in the chariot and held the touching at once upon all quarters of the 
reins, and who, as a patron of literature, globe, she was to become one day, wim the 
seemed of all the chiefs of Roman-catholicism nation to which she should give birth, the 
likely to be the foremost in promoting the hand of God to scatter the seeds of life in the 
Reformation, threw his subjects into another most distant islands and over the widest con- 
path. Tlie symptoms of many centuries tinents. Already there were a few circum- 
proved fallacious, and tho impulse given to stancesforebodingher mighty destiny: great 
France was unavailing against tho ambition learning had shone in the Bntish isl^ds, and 
and fanaticism of her kings. The house of some glimmerings of it still remained. A 
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crowd of foreiraers — artists, merchants, and to Austria, by enrolling this powerful family 
artisanS'’~coimngt from the Low Countries, among the heirs to their crown. 

Germany, and othe^laces, filled their cities Such was the state of Europe at the be- 

snd tbeir havens. The new religious ideas / ginning of the sixteenth century^ which was 

would thus easily be carried thither. Finally, / destined to produce so great a transformation 

England had tlien for king an eccentric f in Christian society. 

prince, who, endowed with some information 

and great courage, changed his projects and 

bis ideas every hour, and turned from one 

side to the other according to the direction 

in which his violent passions drove him. It 

was possible that one of the Eighth Henry’s 

caprices might some day be favourable to the CHAPTER VI. 

Reformation. 


Scotland was at this time distracted by 
factions. A king of five years old, a queen- 
regent, ambitious nobles, and an induential 
clergy, harassed this courageous people in 
every direction. They were destined, how- 
ever, erelong to shine in the first rank 
among those who should receive the Refor- 
mation. 

The three kingdoms of the North — Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway— were united 
under a common sceptre. These rude and 
warlike people seemed to have little con- 
nexion with the doctrine of love and peace. 
Yet by their very energy they were perhaps 
better disposed than the nations of the South 
to receive the power of the Gospel. But 
these sons of warriors and of pirates brought, 
methinks, too warlike a character into that 
protestant cause, which their swords in later 
times so heroically defended. 

Russia, driven into the extremity of 
Europe, had but few relations with the other 
states. Besides, she belonged to the Greek 
communion ; and the Reformation effected in 
the Western, exerted little or no influence on 
the Eastern church. 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reform. 
The neighbourhood of the Bohemian and 
Moravian Christians had disposed it to re- 
ceive the evangelical impulse, which by its. 
vicinity to Germany was likely to be promptly 
communicated. As early as 1 600 the nobility 
of Great Poland had demanded that the cup 
should be given to the laity, by appealing to 
the customs of the primitive Church. The 
liberty enjoyed in its cities, the independence 
of its nobles, made it a secure asylum for all 
Christians who had been persecuted in their 
own country. The truth they carried with 
them was joyfully received by a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants. Yet it is one of the 
countries which, in our days, possesses the 
fewest confessors. 

Tlic flame of the Reformation, which had 


Boman Theolorr— Bemalng of Life— Justification by Faith 
—Witnesses to the Tnith-^laudlue— The Mystics— :The 
Waldeuses—Valdo— WIcklllTo—Huss— Prediction— rrotes- 
tantism, before the Reformation— Anselm — Arnold! — 
Utenholm— Martin— New Witnesses in the Church- Tho- 
mas Conecte— The Cardinal of Orayn— Institorls— Savo- 
narola-slustllicaiion by Faith— John Vltrarlus— John 
Lalllor— John of Wesalla— John of Goch— John Wessel— 
Protestantism before the Reformation— The Bohemian 
Brethren— Prophecy of Proles- Prophecy of the Eisenach 
Franciscan. 

Having described the corfdition of the na- 
tions and princes of Europe, wo now proceed 
to the preparations for the great Reform 
which existed in theology and in the Church. 

The singular system of theology that was 
established in the Church, was destined to 
contribute powerfully to open the eyes of the 
new generation. Formed for an age of dark- 
ness, as if that age vrould last for ever, that 
system was to be left behind, and to be rent 
in every direction, so soon as the age grew 
in understandin g. Thi s was the result. Th e 
popes had added now this and now that to 
the Christian doctrines. They had neither 
changed nor removed anything except it 
would not square with their hierarchical sys- 
tem ; what was not contrary to their plans 
might remain until further orders. It con- 
tained certain true doctrines, such as Re- 
demption and the power of the Holy Ghost, 
of which a skilful divine, if there was one 
to be found at that time, might have availed 
himself to combat and overthrow all the 
others. The pure gold mingled with the 
base alloy in the treasures of the Vatican, 
might have easily led to the discovery of the 
fraud. It is^ true, that if any courageous 
adversary turned his attention towards it, 
the wiimowing-fan of Rome immediately 
swept away this pure grain. But these very 
condemnations only served to augment the 
confusion. 

This confusion was immense, and the pre- 
tended unity was but one wide disorder. At 
Romo there were the doctrines of the court 
and the doctrines of the church. The faith 


long burnt brightly in Bohemia, liad been of the metropolis differed from that of the 
nearly extinguished in blood. Ncvertlieless, provinces. In the latter, too, this diversity 
some precious remnants, escaped from the was infinite. There was the faith of the 
slaughter, were still alive to see the day princes, of the people, and of the religious 
which Huss had foretold. orders. There was a distinction between 

^ Hungary had been tom in pieces by intes- the opinions of this convent and of that dis- 
,tine wars under the government of princes trict, of this doctor and of that monk, 
without ability or experience, and who had In order that tholSuth might exist peace- 
eventually bound the fate of their subjects ably in the ages when Rome woidd have 
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crushed her with its iron sceptre, she had 
followed the example of the insect that 
weaves a chrysalis of its threads in which to 
shelter itself during the inclement season. 
And, strange to say, the instruments em- 
ployed by divine truth to this end were the 
so-much decried schoolmen. These indus- 
trious artisans of thought had unravelled 
every theological idea, and of all their threads 
hajl woven a web, under which it would 
have been difficult for more skilful persons 
than their contemporaries to recognise the 
truth in its pristine purity. We may regret 
that the insect, so nill of life, and glowing 
with the brightest colours, should enclose 
itself, to all appearance dead, in its dark cell ; 
but in this covering is its safety. The case 
was the same with truth. If the interested 
and suspicious policy of Rome, in the day of 
its power, had seen her unveiled, it would 
have crushed her, or at least endeavoured so 
to do. Disguised as she was by the theolo- 
gians of the time, under endless subtleties 
and distinctions, the popes did not recognise 
iicr, or saw that in this condition she could 
not injure them. They took the work and 
the workmen under their protection. But 
the season might come in wliich this hidden 
truth would raise her head, and throw off the 
toils that had covered her. Having gained 
new strength in her apparent tomb, she 
would be seen in the day of her resurrection 
gaining the victory over Romo and its errors. 
This spring-time arrived. At the very 
period when these absurd coverings of the 
schoolmen were hilling one after another 
under the skilful attacks and the sneers of 
the new generation, the truth issued from 
them, blooming in youth and beauty. 

It was not alone from the writings of the 
schoolmen that powerful testimony was 
given to the truth. Christianity had every 
where mingled something of its own lifeivitn 
the life of the people. The Church of Christ 
was a dilapidated building ; but in digging 
around it, a portion of the living rock on 
which it had been originally built was dis- 
co v(ired among its foundations. Numerous 
institutions djiting from the pure ages of the 
Church still existed, and could not fail to 
awaken in many souls evangelical sentiments 
opposed to the prevailing supeu’stition. In- 
spired men, the old doctors of the Church 
whose writings were deposited in various 
libraries, raised here and there a solitary 
voice. We may hope that it was listened t( 
in silence by many an attentive ear. Lei- 
ns not doubt that the Christians — and how 
pleasing is the thought I — ^had many brethrer 
and sisters in those monasteries, where W', 
too Q^sily discover little else than hypocrisy 
and licentiousness. 

The Church had fallen, because the grea 
doctrine of justification by faith in th< 
Saviour had been taken away from her. I 
was necessary, therefore, before she coul 
rise again, that this doctrine should b 


restored to her. As soon as this fundamental 
tnxth shouldbe re-established in Christendom, 

all the errors and observances that had taken 
I its place — all that multitudo of saints, of 
I works, penances, masses, indulgences, &o., ‘ 
would disappear. As soon as the one only 
Mediator and his only sacrifice were acknow- 
ledged, all other mediators and sacrifices 
vould vanish. “ Tliis article of justification,” 
jays a man whom we may consider enlight- 
ened on the matter,^ “ is what creates the 
Church, nourishes it, edifies it, preserves and 
defends it : no one can teach worthily in the 
Dhurch, or oppose an adversary with success, 

he does not adhere to this truth. This,” 
adds the writer whom wo quote, in allusion 
'o the earliest prophecy, “ is the heel that 
ihall bruise the head of the serpent.” 

God, who was preparing his work, raised 
ap during the course of ages a long line of 
witnesses to the truth. But of this truth to 
vhich these generous men bore witness, they 
iad not a sufficiently clear knowledge, or at 
least were not able to set it forth with ade- 
quate distinctness. Unable to accomplish 
this task, they were all that they should 
have been to prepare the way for it. Let us 
add, however, that if they were not ready 
for the work, the work was not ready for 
them. The measure was not yet full : the 
ages had not yet accomplished their pre- 
scribed course ; the need of the true remedy 
ms not as yet generally felt. 

Scarcely had Rome usurped her power, 
before a strong opposition was formed against 
her, which was continued during the Middle 
Ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth 
century ; Pierre do Bruys, his disciple Plenry, 
and Arnold of Brescia, in the twelfth century, 
n France and in Italy, laboured to re- 
establish the worship of God in spirit and in 
truth ; but for the most part they looked for 
tliis worship too much in the absence of 
images and of outward observances. 

The Mystics, who have existed in almost 
every age, seeking in silence for holiness of 
heart, righteousness of life, and tranquil 
communion with God, beheld with sorrow 
and affright the abominations of the Church. 
They carefully absUiined from the quairels 
of the schools and from the useless discussions 
under which real piety had been buried. 
They endeavoured to withdraw men from 
the vain formality of external worship, from 
the noise and pomp of ceremonies, to lead 
them to that inward repose of a soul which 
looks to God for all its happiness. They 
could not do this without coming into collision 
on every side with the received opinions, 
and without laying bare the wounds of the 
Church. But at the same time they had not 
a clear notion of the doctrine of justification 
by faith. . 

The Waldonses, far supenor to the Mystics 
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ther^ is no human power that can reform 
the Church by a council. The Most High 
will find other means, which are at present 
unknown to us, although they may be at our 
very doors, to bring back the Church to its 
pristine condition.^ This remarkable pro- 
phecy, delivered by an inquisitor, at the 
I very period of Luther’s birth, is the best 
apology for the Reformation. 

Jerome Savonarola shortly after entering 
the Dominican order at Bologna in 1475, de- 
voted himself to continual prayers, fasting, 
and mortification, and cried, “ Thou, O God, 
art good, and in tlw goodness teach me thy 
righteousness.”* He preached with energy 
in Florence, to which city he had removed 
in 1489. His voice carried conviction ; his 
countenance was lit up with enthusiasm; 
and his action possessed enchanting ^race. 
“ We must regenerate the Church,” said he ; 
and he professed the great principle that 
alone could effect this regeneration. “ God,” 
he exclaimed, “ remits tne sins of men, and 
justifies them by his mercy. There are as 
many compassions in heaven as there are 
iustified men upon earth ; for none are saved 
by their own works. No man can boast of 
himself; and if, in the presence of God, we 
could ask all these justified sinners — Have 
you been saved by your own strength ? — all 
would reply as with one voice, * Not unto 
us, 0 Lord I not unto us ; but to thy name 
be the glory !’ — Therefore, O God, do I seek 
thy mercy, and I bring not unto thee my 
own righteousness ; but when by thy grace 
thou justifiest me, then thy righteousness 
belongs unto me ; for grace is the righteous- 
ness of God. — So long, 0 man, so long as 
thou believest not, thou art, because of thy 
sin, destitute of grace. — O God, save me by 
thy righteousness, that is to say, in thy Son, 
who alone among men was mund without 
sin !”* Thus did the grand and holy doctrine 
of justification by faith gladden Savonarola’s 
heart. In vain did the presidents of the 
Cliurches oppose him;* he knew that the 
oracles of God were far above the visible 
Church, and that he must proclaim these 
oracles with the aid of tlie Cnurch, witliout 
it, or even in spite of it. “ Fly,” cried he, 
“ fly far from Babylon ! ” and it was Rome 
that he thus designated, and Rome erelong 
replied in her usual manner. In 1497, the 
infamous Alexander VI. issued a brief against 
him ; and in 1498, torture and the stake ter- 
minated this reformer’s life. 

John Vitrarius, a Franciscan monk of 
Toumay, whose* monastic spirit docs not 
appear to have been of a very lofty range, 

1 Allum modam Attlsalmns procurabit, nobis Qnldem pro 
nunc Incomltum, licet heu i prn foribus exlstat, ut ad prls- 
tinum statum ecclesia redeat. T. U. Hotting. Hist. £col. 
Siec. XT. p. 413. 

2 Bonus es tu, et In bonltate tna, dooe me Justiflcationes 
kuas. Batesius, Vitn Selectonun VIroronif P. 112. Lond. 

/^‘ifedltatlones in Psalmost Predfehe sopra 11 Salmoi 
Quam bonus IsralSl, Ac. t Sermones supra Arcbam Noe. Ac. 

* Inter omnes vero persccutores, potisslmum Ecclesits 
pmsides. Batesius, p. iia 


vigorously attacked the corruptions of the 
Church. “ It is better to cut a child’s throat 
(he said) than to place him in a religious 
order that is not reformed. ' — If thy curate, 
or any other priest, detains a woman in his 
house, you should ^o and drag the woman 
by force, or otherwise, out of the house. — 
There are some who repeat certain prayers 
to the Virgin Mary, that they maysiee her 
at the hour of death. But Aou shaltj^ee 
the devil, and not the virgin.” A recanta- 
tion was required, and the monk gave way 
in 1498. 

John Lallier, doctor of the Sorbonne, stood 
forth in 1484 against the tyrannical domi- 
nion of the hierarchy. “ All the clergy,” 
said he, “have received equal power from 
Christ. — ^The Roman Church is not the hciul 
of other Churches. — You should keep the 
commandments of God and of the apostles : 
and as for the commandments of bishops and 

all the other lords of the Church they are 

but straw I They have ruined the Church 
Iw their crafty devices.* The priests of the 
Eitstem Church sin not by marrying, and I 
believe that in the Western Church we 
should not sin were we also to marry. — 
Since the time of Sylvester,* the Romish 
Church is no longer the Church of Clirist, 
but a statc-church — a money-getting church. 
— We are not bound to believe in the legends 
of the saints, any more than in the Chronicles 
of France.” 

John of Wesalia, doctor of divinity at 
frfurth, a man distinguished for his energy 
and talents, attacked the errors on which 
the hierarchy was founded, and proclaimed 
the Holy Scriptures as the only source of 
fiiith. “ It is not religion (by which he 
meant a monastic life) that saves us,” said 
he to the monks ; “ it is the grace of God. 
— God from all eternity has established a 
book in which he has written the names of 
all his elect. Wlioever is not inscribed 
therein, will never be so ; and wlioever is 
therein inscribed, will never sec his name 
blotted out. — It is by the grace of God alone 
that the elect are saved. He whom God is 
willing to save by the gift of his grace, will 
be saved, thougli all the priests in the world 
should wish to condemn and excommunicate 
him. And he whom God will condemn, 
though all should wish to save him, will 
nevertheless bo condemned.* — By what au- 
dacity do the successojs of the apostles en- 
join, not what Christ has presenbed in his 
holy books, but what they themselves bavo 
devised, carried away, as they are, by thirst for 
gold and by the desire of ruling ? — I despise 
the Pope, the Chi^h and the Councils,, and 
I give Christ the ^^onr.” Wesalia, having 
arrived gradually at these convictions, pro- 

1 D’Argentrt, Oollectlo Judloiorum do Novii Brroribvs, 
11. 340. 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Bt quern Deus mit danniAre, H omnes vellent huno sal- 
rare, ^huo Iste damnaretur. Paradoxa Damnata, Ac., 
1719. Hoguntite. 
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fessed them boldly from the pulpit, and en- 21) ; that is to say, so far as, ‘ sitting in 
tered into communication with the delegates Moses’ seat,’ they teach according to Moses, 
from the Hussites. Feeble, and bending un- We are God’s servants, and not the pope’s, 
der the weight of years, a prey to sickness, fts it is said : Thou shall worship the J^rd thy 
and leaning upon his staff, this courageous God and him only shall tlum serve. The Holy 
old man appeared with tottering steps before Spirit has reserved to himself the duty of 
the Inquisition, and perished in its dungeons renewing, vivifying, preserving, and increas- 
in 1482. ing the unity of the Church, and has not 

John 4 >f Goch, prior of Malines, about the abandoned it to the Roman pontiff, who 
same period, extolled Christian liberty as the frequently cares nothing about it. — Even 
ess^ce of every virtue* He charged the her sex does not prevent a woman if she 
prevailing doctrines with Pelagianism, and is faithful and prudent, and if she has cha- 
denominated Thomas Aquinas “the prince I'ity shed abroad in her heart, from being 
of error.” “ The canonical scriptures alone,” able to*^feel, judge, approve, and decide by 
said he, “ are entitled to a sure confidence, a judgment that God will ratify.” 
and have an undeniable authority. The Thus, in proportion as the Reformation 
writings of the ancient Fathers liave no drew nigh, were the voices multiplied that 
authority, but so far as they are conform- proclaimed the truth. We might be led to 
able with canonical truth. i Tlie common nay that the Cliurch intended showing by 
proverb says truly : Satan would be ashamed these means that the Reformation existed 
to tfdnk of what a monk dares undertake.'*^ before Luther. Protestantism arose in the 
But the most remarkable of these forerun- C’hurch on the very day in which th6 germs 
ners of the Reformation was undoubtetlly of Popery showed themselves ; as in the 
John Wessel, surnamed “ the Light of the political world conservative principles have 
World,” a man full of courage and of love existed from the very moment when the 
for the truth, who was doctor in divinity despotism ofnobles or the disorders of factions 
successively at Cologne, Louvain, Paris, ttei: have raised their heads. Protestantism was 
delberg, and Groningen, and of whom Lu- sometimes even stronger than the Papacy in 
ther says : “ Had I read his works sooner, the centuries immediately preecding the Re- 
my enemies might have thought I had formation. What could Romo oppose to all 
derived everything from Wessel, so much the witnesses we. have just heard, at the time 
are we of one mind.” a — “ St. Paul and St. when their voices re-echoed through the 
James,” says Wessel, “ preach different but earth ? — A few jnonks without either learn- 
not contrary doctrines. Both maintain that ing or piety. 

‘ the just shall live by faith j’ but by a faith To this wo may add, that the Reformation 
working by charity. He who, at the had taken root, not only among the doctors 
sound of the Gospel, believes, desires, hopes, of the Church, but also among the people, 
trusts in the glad tidings, and loves Him 'J'ho opinions of Wickliffe, issuing from 
who justifies and blesses him, forthwith Oxford, had spread over all Christendom, and 
yields himself up entirely to Him whom he had found adherents in Bavaria, Swabia, 
loves, and attributes no merit to himself, Franconia, and Prussia. In Bohemia, from 
since he knows that of himself he has the very bosom of discord and of war, had 
nothing.3 — The sheep must discern the things come forth at last a peaceful and Christian 
on which ho feeds, and avoid a corrupted nu- community, reminding the world of the primi- 
triment, even when presented by the shep- tive Cliurch, and giving powerful testimony 
herd himself. The people should follow the to the grand principle of Gospel opposition, 
shepherd into the pastures ; but when he that “ Christ, and not Peter, and his suc- 
ccascs to lead them into the pastures, he is cessors, is the rock on .which the Church is 
no longer a shepherd, and then, since he founded.” Belonging equally to the German 
does m 3 t fulfil his duty, the flock is not and Sclavonic races, these simple Christians 
bound to follow him. Nothing is more offee- had sent forth missionaries into the midst of 
tual to the destruction of the Church than a the various nations who spoke their language, 
corrupted clergy. All Christians, even noiselessly to gain over followers to their 
the humblest land most simple, are bound opinions. Nicholas Kuss, who was twice 
to resist those who, are destroying the visited by them at Rostock, began in 1511 
Cliuixjh.* We must obey the precepts of to preach openly against the pope. * 
doctors and of prelates Only according to the It is important to notice this state of 
measure ^d down by St. Paul ^lThess. v. affairs. When the Wisdom from on high 

shall utter his lessons in a still louder voice, 
there will be minds and hearts everywhere 
to listen to them. When the Husbandman, 
who has been continually traversing his 
Church, sh^l go forth to a now and to a 
greater sowing, the soil will be prepared to 
receive tlic grain. When the trumpet of the 

1 Wolfii Loot. lI«moral>.. ii. p. 27. 


1 Antlqtiorum patrum soripiatantum habent auctorltatitf, 
quantum caiionlon verltati sunt eonformta. Eplst. Apolo. 
get. Antwerp. 1621. 

pr»f *Pintua ntduaqne concordat. Farrago Wesseli, In 

* Extentug totug ei propengug in eum quein amat, a quo 
mdlt. cupit. gnerat. oonftdit, justifleatur. nihil gibi ipgi trl- 
*1 vf * llabero ex se. De Magnit. F asaionU, cap, 

■ * Nemom**' 

DesttMnnbiM Eoclegiam omnea Oiirigtiani toueutur reals- 
ue veteatate Eocleg. 0pp., p. 769. 
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Angel of the covenantf that has never ceased 
to be heard in the world, shall send forth a 
louder peal, numbers will gird themselves to 
the battle. 

The Church already had a presentiment 
that the hour of combat was approachinp^. 
If more than one philosopher announced ki 
some measure, during the last century, the 
revolution in which it closed, shall Ire be 
astonished that many doctors at the end of 
the fifteenth century had foreseen the ap- 
proaching change that would regenerate the 
Church? 

An^ew Proles, provincial of the Augus- 
tines, who for nearly half a century presided 
over that congregation, and who, with un- 
shaken firmness, maintained in his order the 
doctrines of St. Augustine, being assembled 
with his brethren in the convent of Him- 
melspforte, near Wernigerode, used often to 
stop them while reading the word of God, 
and say ; “ My brethren ! ye hoar the testi- 
mony of the Holy Scriptures I They declare 
that by grace wc are what we are, and that 
by it alone we hold all that we possess. 
Thence then proceed so much darkness and 

snch horrible superstitions ? Oh, my 

brethren! Christianity needs a bold and a 
great reform, and methinks I see it already 
approaching.” Then would the monks cry 
out, “ Why do you not begin this reform 
yourself, and oppose Such a cloud of errors ? ” 
— ** You see, my brethren,” replied the aged 
provincial, “ that Lp<m bent with the weight 
of years, and weak in body, and that I have 
not the learning, ability, and eloquence, that 
so mat an undertaking requires. But God 
will raise up a hero, who by his age, strength, 
talents, learning, genius, and eloquence, shall 
hold the foremost place. He will begin the 
Reformation ; he will oppose error, and God 
will give him boldness to resist the mighty 
ones of the earth.”! An old monk of Him- 
raelspforte, who had often heard these words, 
communicated them to Flacius. It was in 
the very order of which Proles was pro- 
vincial that the Christian hero he foretold 
was to appear. 

A monk named John Hilten was an inmate 
of the Franciscan convent at Eisenach in 
Thuringia. The prophecies of Daniel and 
the Revelation of St. John were his especial 
study. He even wrote a commentary on 
these works, and censured the most flagrant 
abuses of the monastic life. The exaspe- 
rated monks threw him into prison. His 
advanced age and the filthiness of his dungeon 
brought on a dangerous illness : he asked 
for the superior, and the latter had scarcely 
arrived before he burst into a violent passion, 
and without listening to the prisoner’s com- 
plaints, bitterly abused his doctrine, that was 
opposed, adds the chronicle, to the monk’s 
kitchen. The Franciscan, forgetting his 
malady, and groaning heavily, replied: “I 
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bear your insults calmlv for the love of 
Christ ; for 1 have said nothing that can endan- 
ger the monastic state : 1 have only censured 
its most crying abuses. But,” continued 
he (according to what Melancthon records 
in his Apology for the AugsbuTjg Confession 
of Faith), arwther man will arise in the year 
of our Lord 1516 : he will destroy you^ ana you 
shall not he able to resist himl* ! John Hilten, 
who had prophesied that the end of the y^rld 
would come in 1651, was less mistaken in 
pointing out the year when the future Re- 
former would appear. Not long arfer, he 
was born in a small village at a little distance 
from the mohk’s dungeon : in this vei^ town 
of Eisenach he commenced his studies, and 
only one year later than the imprisoned friar 
had stated, he publicly entered upon the Re- 
formation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Pbird Preparation— Lottepg—Revivftl— Ret 

tlqiilty in Italy— Influence of the Humanists— Christia- 
nity of Dante— Valla— Infidelity In Italy— Platonic Philo- 
sophy— Commencement of Lcarnlirg In Germany— Young 
Students— Printing— Charncteristica of German Litera- 
ture— The Learned and the Schoolmen— A New World— 
Reuchlln— Rcuchlln In Italy— His Labours— His Influence 
III Germany— Mysticism— Contest with the Dominicans. 

Thus princes and people, living raenibers of 
the Church and tlicologians, were labouring 
each in their sphere to prepare the work 
which the sixteenth century was to accom- 
plish. But the Reformation was destined to 
find another auxiliary in learning. The 
human mind was gaining strength. This 
circumstance alone would have wrought its 
emancipation. Let but a small seed fall 
near a time-eaten wall, and as the tree grows 
up, the wall will be overthrown. 

The Roman pontiff had constituted himself 
the guardian of the people, and his superior 
intelligence rendered this an easy task. For 
a long time he had kept them in a state of 
pupilage, but now they were breaking bounds 
on every side. This venerable guardianship, 
which derived its origin from the principles 
of eternal life and civilisation that Kome had 
communicated to the barbarous nations, could 
no longer be exercised without opposition. 
A formidable antagonist had taken up lus 
position against it, in order to control it. 
The natural tendency of the human mind to 
expand, to examine, to loam, had given Wurth 
to this new power. Men’s eyes were opened : 
they demanded a reason for each step token 
this long-venerated guide, under whose 
direction they had walk^ in silencci so long 
as their eyes were closed. The nations of 
modem Europe hod passe^the age of infancy ; 


1 ExdtahU Domlnugheroem*ietate,vlrlbua. FlaeliOatal. I Alius quldam veolet... Apologia Conf. Aug. gifl. Do 
' Tostlum VeritatiB, p. 843 . ' Votls Honasticis. 
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their manhood was be^nning. Their artless 
and credulous simplicity had given way to 
an inquiring spirit, — ^to a reason impatient to 
fathom things to the very bottom. They 
asked what had been God’s olpect in midiing 
a revelation to the world, and whether men 
had aright to set themselves up as mediators 
between God and their brethren. 

One thing only could have saved the 
Chmrch: this was to elevate itself still 
higher than the people. , To be on a level 
with them was not siuhcient. But men soon 
found, on the contrary, that she was much 
below them. She began to take a downward 
course, at the very time that they were 
a8cen<hng. When men began to soar towards 
the regions of intelligence, the priesthood 
was found engrossed in earthly pursuits and 
human interests. It is a phenomenon that 
has often been renewed in history. The 
eaglet’s wings had grown ; and there was no 
man whoso hand could reach it and stay its 
flight. 

It was in Italy that the human mind first 
began to soar above the earth. 

The doctrines of the schoolmen and ro- 
mantic poetry had never reined imdisturbcd 
in that peninsula. Some faint recollections 
of antiquity had always remained in Italy, 
— recollections that were revived in great 
strength towards the end of the Middle Ages, 


This passion for antiquity which took pos- 
session of the himanists^ shook in the most 
elevated minds their attachment to the 
Church, for “ no man can serve two masters.” 
At the same time the studies to which they 
devoted themselves, placed at the disposition 
of these learned men a method entirely new 
and' unknown to the schoolmen, of examining 
and ^dmng the teaching of the Church. 
Findmg in the Bible, much more than in the 
works of theologians, the beauties that 
charmed them in the classic authors, the 
humanists were fully inclined to place the 
BiWe above the doctors. They reformed the 
taste, and thus prepared the way for the 
Reformation of the faith. 

These scholars, it is true, loudly protested 
that their studies did not strike at the faith 
of the Church ; yet they attacked the school- 
men long before tiie Reformers did, and 
turned into ridicule tiiose barbarians, those 

Teutons,” who had existed hut not lived.* 
Some even proclaimed the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and laid hands on what Rome held 
most dear. Dante, although adhering to 
many Romish doctrines, h^ already pro- 
claimed the power of faith, as did the re- 
'ormers. “It is true faith that renders us 
citizens of heaven, ” said he.* “ Faith accord- 
ing to the Gospel is the principle of life ; it 
is the spark that, spreading daily more and 


and which ere long communicated a fresh more, becomes a living flame, and shines on 

, I,,!. *3 '•'» j l HTTixV.. A. 

impulse to the human mind. 

Already in the fourteenth century had 
Dante and Petrarch revived the credit of the 
ancient Roman poets ; at the same time the 
former placed the mightiest popes in his 
“ Inferno,” and the second called with bold- 
ness for the primitive constitution of the 
Cliurcb. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century John of Ravenna taught the Latin 
literature with great renown at Padua and 
Florence ; and Chrysoloras interpreted the 
masterpieces of Greece at Florence and at 
Pavia. 


us, like a star in heaven. Without faith 
there is no good work, nor upright life, that 
can avail us. However great be tbe sin, the 
arms of Divine grace arc wider still, and 
embrace all who turn to God.® The soul^ is 
not lost through the anathemas of the pontiff; 
and eternal love can still reach it, so long as 
hope retains her verdant blossom.* h'rom 
God, from God alone, cometh our righteous- 
ness by faith.” And speaking of the Church, 
Dante exdaims : “ O my bark, how deeply 
art tbou laden I O Constantine, what mis- 
chief has been engendered^ I will not sav by 


While learning was thus issuing from the thy conversion, but by that offering which 

in av... ■n.nnU'liwPoi-Vio'i* fliATi mp.plvnd from thee!” 


prisons in which it had been held captive in 
Europe, the East imparted fresh light to the 
West. The standard of Mahomet, planted 
on the walls of Constantinople in 1463, had 
driven its learned men into exile. They ha4 
carried the learning of Greece with them into 
Italy. The torch of the ancients rekindled 
tho minds that had been for ages quenched 
in darkness. George of Trebizond, Argyro- 
polos, Besaarion, Iiascaris, Chalcondylas, and 
many others, inspired the West with their 
own love for Greece and its noble works of 
genius. The patriotism of the Italians was 
awakened ; and there arose in Italy a epreat 
number of learned men, among whom shone 
Gasparino, Aurispa, Aretino, Poggio, and 
Valla, who endeavoured in like manner to 
restore the writers of ancient Rome to tho 
honour they merited. There was at thai 
^riod a great burst of light, and Rome was 
doomed to suffer by it. 


the wealthy father then received from thee I” 
Somewhat later, Laurentius Valla apjjlied 
the study of antiquity to the opinions of the 
Church ; he denied the authpticity of tiio 
correspondence between Christ and King 
Abgar ; ho rejected the tradition of the draw- 
ing up of the Apostles* Creed ; and sapped 
the foundation on which reposed the pre- 
tended donation of Constantine.® 

Still this great light which the study of 
antiquity throw out in tho fifteenth century 
was calculated only to destroy : it could not 
build up. Neither Homer nor Virgil could 


I Qnt ne vJvenUa Quidem vivebant. Politlani Epp. I*. 3. 

» Parad. xxIt. 44. , 

3 OrriMl ftxron 11 

Ma la bonU Inflnlta ha si gran bracMa* 

Oha prenda ci6 cha si rlvolve a lal. Putgator. til. 121*134. 
♦ Per lor maladlslon si 
Che non possa tornar I’cterno amora« 
ifAntve cha la sparanza ha flor dal varda. Ibid. 134-13®. 
6 Ss ementlta Constantinl donatloM dcclamatlo ad Pa^ 
pam. 0pp. Basil. 1643< 
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build up. Neither Homer nor Virgil could 
save the Church. The revival of loaming, 
sciences, and arts, was not the principle of 
the Heformation. Tlio paganism of tlie 
oets, as it reappeared in Itdy, rather con- 
rmed the paganism of the heart. The scep- 
ticism of the followers of Aristotle, and the 
contempt for every thing that did not apper- 
tain to philology, took possession of many 
literary men, and engendered an incredu- 
lity which, even while affecting submis- 
sion to the Church, attacked the most 
important truths of religion. Peter Pom- 
pomatius, the most distinguished represen- 
tative of this impious tendency, publicly 
taught at Bologna and Padua that the im- 
mortality of the soul and the doctrine of 
providence were mere philosophical pro- 
Dlcms.* John Francis Pico, nephew of 
l^co of Mirandola, speaks of one pope who 
did not believe in God;* and of another 
who, having acknowledged to a friend his 
disbelief in the immortality of tlie soul, 
appeared to him one night after death, and 
said : “ Alas I the eternal fire that is now 
consuming me makes me feel but too sen- 
sibly the immortality of that soul which I 
had thought would die with the body I” 
This may remind us of those remarkable 
words spoken, it is asserted, by Leo. X. 
to his secretary Bembo ; “ Every age knows 
how useful this fable of Christ has been to 

us and ours”* Contemptible superstitions 

were attacked, but incredulity with its dis- 
dainful and mocking sneer was set up in 
their place. To laugh at every thing, even 
at what was most holy, was the hishion 
and the badge of a freethinker. Religion 
was considered only as a means of govern- 
ing the world. “ I fear,” said Erasmus in 
1616, “ that with the study of ancient lite- 
rature, the olden paganism will reappear.” 

It is true that then, as after the ridicule 
of the Augustan age, and as even in our 
days after the sneers of the last century, a 
new Platonism arose and attacked this 
rash scepticism, and sought, like the phi- 
losophy of the present times, to inspire a 
certain degree of respect for Christianity, 
and to rekindle a religious feeling in the 
heart. The Medici at Florence encouraged 
these efforts of the Platonists. But no 
merely philosophical religion can ever rege- 
nerate tne Church or the world. It may lose 
its strength in a kind of mystical enthusi- 
asm ; but as it is supercilious, and despises 
the preaching of the cross of Christ, pretend- 
ing to see in the Gospel doctrines little else 
but figures and symbols, incomprehensible 
to the majority of mankind, it will ever be 
powerless to reform and save. 

What then would have been the result, 
had real Christianity not reappeared in the 

y \ De Tmmortalitate Anlmse. De Pradestlnatione et Pro- 
mentia, Ac. 

^4Jul nullum Deum credens. J. P. Plcl de Fide, Opp, ll 
de Chrlato tabula. Morniel Hlat. Papatus, p- 820. 


world, and if faith had not once more filled 
all hearts with its own strength and holi- 
ness ? The Reformation preserved both re- 
ligion and society. If the Church of Rome 
had had God’s glory and the welfare of the 
people at heart, she would have welcomed 
the Reformation with joy. But what was 
this to a Leo the Tenth ? 

And yet a torch could not he lighted in 
Italy without its rays shining hoyond^ the 
Alps. The affairs of the church kept up a 
continual intercourse between this peninsula 
and the other parts of Christendom. The 
barbarians felt erelong the superiority and 
superciliousness of the Italians, and began 
to bo ashamed of their defects of language 
and of style. A few young noblemen, such 
as Dalborg, Langen, and Spiegelberg, burn- 
ing With the desire of knowledge, visited 
Italy, and brought back to Germany and 
imparted to their friends the learning, the 
grammar, and the classic authors they so 
much desired. 1 Soon there appeared a man 
of distinguished talents, Rodolph A^icola, 
whose learning and genius won for him as 
great veneration as if he had lived in the age 
of Augustus or of Pericles. The ardour of 
his mind and the fatigues of the school wore 
him out in a few years ; but in the intercourse 
of private life be had trained up noble dis- 
ciples, who earned their master’s zeal over 
all Germany. Often when assembled around 
him had they deplored the darkness of the 
Church, and asked wliy St. Paul so frequently 
repeats tliat men are justified by faith and 

not by works.* At the feet of' these new 

teachers was soon gathered a youthful hut 
rude band of scholars, living upon alms, 
studying without books ; and who, divided 
into societies of priests of Bacchus, arquebu- 
siers, and others, passed in disorderly troops 
from town to town, and from scliool to school. 
No matter; these strange companies were 
the lieginning of a literary public. Gra- 
dually the masterpieces of antiquity issued 
from the German presses and supplanted the 
schoolmen ; and tlie art of printing, disco- 
vered at Mentz in 1440, multiplied the voices 
that boldly remonstrated against the corrup- 
tions of the Church, and those not leas 
powerful, which invited the human mind 
into new paths of inquiry. 

The study of ancient literature produced 
very different effects in Germany from those 
which followed it in Italy and in France : it 
was there combined with faith. The Germans 
immediately looked for the advantage that 
might accrue to religion from these new 
literary pursuits. What had produced in 
Italian minds little more than a minute and 
barren refinement of the understanding, per- 
vaded the whole being of the Germans, 
warmed their hearts, and prepared them for 

1 Hamelmann.BeUUo Hifft. first Impulse hubeon 
erroneously ascribed to Thomas k Kempls. llelprat over 
" ''-oote, p. 2M0. 
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a brighter light. The first restorers of learn- 
ing in Italy and in Franco were remarkable 
for their levity, and frequently also for their 
immorality. Their successors in Germany, 
animated by a serious feeling, zealously went 
in search of truth. Italy, offering up her 
incense to literature and profane Icaniing, 
beheld the rise of a sceptical opposition. 
Germany, occupied with deep theological 
quq^tions, and thrown hack upon herself, 
saw the rise of an opposition based on faith. 
Jn the one country the foimdations of the 
Church were undermined ; in the other they 
were re-established on their true basis. A 
reparkable society was formed in the empire, 
composed of liberal, generous-minded, and 
leanied men, who counted princes among 
their number, and who endeavoured to make 
learning profitable to religion. Some brought 
to their studies the humble faith of cliildren; 
others, an enlightened and penetrating intel- 
lect, inclined perhaps to overstep the bounds 
of legitimate freedom and criticism: yet both 
contributed to clear the entrance of the 
temple from the superstitions that had en- 
cumbered it. 

The monkish theologians perceived their 
danger, and began to damour against these 
very studies which they had tolerated in 
Italy and France, because they^ had there 

g one hand in hand with frivolity and pro- 
igacy. A conspiracy was formed amongst 
them against literature and science, for be- 
hind them faith was seen advancing. A 
monk, cautioning a person against the here- 
sies of Erasmus, was asked in what they 
consisted. He acknowledged that he had 
not read the work of which he was speaking, 
ami could only say that “ it was written in 
too nure Latinity.” 

Tiie disciples of learning and the scholastic 
divines soon came to open war. The latter 
beheld with alarm the movement that was 
taking place in the realms of intellect, and 
thought that immobility and darkness would 
bo the surest guardians of the Church. It 
was to save Romo that they opposed the 
revival of letters; but in this they contri- 
buted to its fall. Romo herself had a great 
share in producing this result. Momentarily 
led astray under the pontificate of Leo X., 
she deserted her old friends, and clasped her 
young adversaries in her arms. Popery and 
leanung formed an alliance that seemed like- 
ly to dissolve the union between the monastic 
orders and the hierarchy. The popes did not 
at the first glance perceive that what they 
had taken for a plaything was in reality a 
sword that might cause their death. In like 
manner, during the last century, princes 
were seen welcoming to their courts political 
and philosophical nnnciples which, had they 
yielded to all their influences, would have 
overturned their thrones. Such an alliance 
was not of long duration. Learning went 
forward, without a care as to what might 
endanger the power of its patron. The monks 
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and schoolmen were well aware that to desert 
the pope would be to abandon themselves : 
and the pope, notwithstanding the brief 
patronage he accorded to the fine arts, was 
not less active, when he saw the danger, in 
taking measures the most contrary to the 
spirit of the times. 

The universities defended themselves, as 
best they could, against the intrusion of this 
new light. Rhagius was expelled from Co- 
logne, Celtes from Lcipsic, and Hermann von 
dem Busch from Rostock. Still the now 
doctors, and the ancient classics with them, 
gradually established themselves, and fre- 
quently with the aid of the ruling . princes, 
in these superior academies. In despite of 
the schoolmen, societies of grammarians and 
of poets were soon formed in them. Every 
thing was to be converted into Greek and 
Jjatin, even to their very names. How could 
the admirers of Sophocles and of Virgil be 
known by such barbarous appellations as 
Krachenberger or Schwarzerd? At the same 
time a spirit of independence spread through 
the universities. The students were no longer 
seen in seminarist fashion^ with their books 
under their arms, walking demurely, respect- 
fully, and with downcast eyes, behind their 
masters. The petulance of Martial and of 
Ovid had passed into these new disciples of 
the Muses. They hailed with transport the 
ridicule heaped on the dialectic theologians ; 
and the heads of the literary movement were 
sometimes accused of favouring, and even of 
exciting the disorderly proceedings of the 
scholars. 

Thus a new world, sprung out of antiquity, 
had arisen in the midst of the world of the 
Middle Ages. The two parties could not 
avoid coming to blows : a struggle was at 
hand. It was the mildest cliampion of lite- 
rature, an old man drawing near the close of 
his peaceful career, who was to begin the 
conflict. 

In order that the truth might prove trium- 
phant, it was necessary first that the weapons 
ny which she was to conquer should be 
brought forth from the arsenals where they 
had lain buried for ages. These weapons 
were the Holy Scriptures of the Old and IS^ew 
Testament. It was necessary to revive in 
Christendom the love and the study of sacred 
Greek and Hebrew learning. The man whom 
the providence of God selected for this task 
was named John Reuchlin. 

The sweet voice of a child had been re- 
marked in the choir of the church at Pforz- 
heim, and had attracted the notice of the 
Margrave of Baden. It was that of John 
Reuchlin, a boy of agreeable manners and 
lively disposition, the son of a worthy bur- 
gess of that town. The margrave soon 
showed him especial favour, and made choice 
of him in 1473 to acconmany his son Frede- 
rick to the university of Paris. 

The son of the usher of Pforzheim, in 
transports of joy, arrived with the prince at 
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this se^ool, then the most celebrated of the 
West Here he found the Spartan Henno* 
nymos and John Wessel, the li^ht of the 
worlds and had now an o^ortunity of stu- 
dying Greek and Hebrew under able masters, 
of wrdch laD|fua^8 there was at that time 
no professor m Germany, and of which he 
was one day to be the restorer in the home 
of the Reformation. The young and indi- 
gent German transcribed for richer students 
me rhapsodies of Homer and the orations of 
Isocrates, gaining thus the means of prose- 
cuting his own studies and of purchasing 
books. 

But hd heard other things from the mouth 
of Wessel, that made a deep impression on 
his mind. “ The popes may err. All human 
satisfactions arc blasphemy against Christ, 
who has reconciled and completely justified 
the human race. To God alone belongs the 
power of giving plenary absolution. It is 
not necessary to confess our sins to the 
pnest. There is no purgatory unless it be 
God himself, who is a devouring fire, and 
who cleanseth from all impurity.” 

Reuchlin had barely attained the age of 
twenty years, when he taught philosophy 
and Greek and Latin at Basle ; and — ^what 
then passed for a miracle — a German was 
h^rd speaking Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to feel un- 
easy, wnon they saw these generous spirits 
searching into the ancient treasures. “ The 
Romans make wry faces,” said Reuchlin, 

“ and cry out, pretending that all these lite- 
rary pursuits are contrary to the Romish 
piety, because the Greeks arc schismatics. 
Oh I what toil and suffering must be under- 
gone to restore wisdom and learning to 
Germany I” 

Not long after, Eberhard of Wurtemberg 
invited Reuchlin to Tubingen to adorn that 
rising university. In 1483, lie took him with 
him into Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa, and 
John Hco of Mirandola, were his friends and 


Having been sent by the elector in 1496 
on an important mission to Rome, he em- 
ployed all the time and money he could snare, 
eiriier in improving himself in the Henrew 
language under the learned Israelite, Abdias 
Bphoma, or in purchasing all the Greek and 
Hebrew manuscripts he could find, with a 
view of employing them as so many torches 
to increase in his own country the light 
which was already bemnning to appear. ^ 
ArgyropoloSj an illustrious Greek, was 
then at Rome explaining to a numerous audi- 
tory the ancient marvels of his national lite- 
rature. The learned ambassador proceeded 
with his attendants to the hall where this 
doctor was lecturing, and on his entrance 
saluted the master, and deplored the misfor- 
tunes of Greece, then expiring under the 
blows of the Ottomans. The astonished 
scholar asked his visiter, “ Where do you 
come from, and do you understand Greek ?” 
Reuchlin answered, I am a German, and 
I am not entirely ignorant of your language.” 
At the request of Argyropolos, lie read and 
explained a passage from Thucydides, which 
the professor happened to have before him. 
Upon this Argyropolos, struck with astonish- 
ment and grief, exclaimed, Alas ! alas ! the 
fugitive and exiled Greece has gone to hide 
herself beyond the Alps I” 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous 
Germany and of ancient and learned Greece 
met in the palaces of Rome ; thus the East 
and the West embraced in this resort of the 
world, and the one poured into the lap of the 
other those intellectual treasures .which it 
had snatched from the barbarism of the Otto- 
mans. God, whenever his plans require it, 
brings together in an instant, by some great 
catastrophe, the things which seemed des- 
tined to remain for ever separated. 

Reuchlin, on his return to Germany, was 
able to take up his residence again at Wur- 
temberg. It was at this time he accom- 
plished those labours that were so useful to 


companions at Florence. At Rome, when 
Eberhard had a solemn audience of the pope, 
surrounded by his cardinals, Reuchlin deli- 
vered an address in such pure and elegant 
Latinity, that the assembly, who expected 
nothing of the kind from a barbarous Ger- 
man, was filled with astonishment, and the 
pontiff exclaimed : “ This man certainly de- 
serves to rank with the best orators of France 
and Italy.” 

Ten years later Reuchlin was compelled 
to tfiie refuge at Heidelberg, at the court of 
the Elector Philip, to escape the vengeance 
of EWhard’s successor. Philip, in conjunc- j 
tion with John of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, * 
his friend and chancellor, endeavoured to 
diffuse the light that was beginning to dawn 
in every part of Germany. DalDcrg had 
founded a library, which was open to dl the 
learned. On tms new stage Reuchlin made 
great efforts to destroy the barbarism of liis 
countrymen. 


Luther and to the Reformation. This man, 
who, as Count Palatine, occupied a distin- 
guished place in the empire, and who, as 
philosopher, contributed to lower Aristotle 
and exalt Plato, drew up a Latin dictionary 
which superseded those of the schoolmen ; 
wrote a Greek grammar which greatly faci- 
litated the study of tliat language ; translated 
and explained the Penitential Psalms ; cor- 
rected the Vulgate ; and — which is his chief 
merit and glory — ^was the first to publish in 
Germany a Heorew grammar and dictionary. 
Reuchlin by this lal^ur reopened the long- 
sealed booKS of the old covenant, and thus 
raised, as he says himself, “a monument 
more durable than brass.” 

But Reuchlin endeavoured to promote the 
cause of truth as much by his life as by his 
writings. By his lofty stature, his com- 
manding person, and b»l0ngaging address, 
he immediately gained the confidence of all 
with whom he had to deal. His thirst for 
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kuowledjfe was miy eqplka by his zeal in 
oommumcating what ne had leamt. He 
spared neither money nor labour to introduce 
into Germany the editions of the classic 
writers as they issued from the Italian 
presses ; and thus the usher's son did more 
to enlighten his fellow-countrymen than rich 
corporations or mighty princes. His influence 
OTer youth was very extensive; and who 
can estimate all that the Reformation owes 
to ttim in that respect ? We will mention 
only one instance, rlis cousin, a young man, 
the sou of a skilful and celebrate armourer 
named Schwarzerdf came to reside with his 
sister Elisabeth, in order to study under his 
direction. Reuchlin, delighted at beholding 
the genius and industry of his youthfiu 
scholar, adopted him as his son. Good advice, 
presents of books, example, — nothing was 
spared to make his relative useful to the 
Church and to his country. He was charmed 
at seeing the work prosper under his eyes ; 
and finding the German name of Schwarzerd 
too harsh, he translated it into Greek, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, and named 
the young student Melancthon. This was 
the illustrious friend of Luther. 

But grammatical studies could not satisfy 
Reuchlin. Imitating his Jewish teachers, 
ho began to study the mystic meaning of the 
Word. “God is a spirit,” said he, “the 
Word is a breath, man breathes, God is the 
Word. The names which Ho has given to 
himself are an echo of eternity.” * He 
thought with the Cabalists that 'man can 
ascend from symbol to symbol, and from form 
to form to the last and purest of all forma, — 
to that which regulates the kingdom of the 
spirit. * 

While Reuchlin was bewildering himself 
in these peaceful and abstract reseamhos, the 
hostility of the schoolmen, suddenly and very 
much against his will, forced him into a 
violent contest that was one of the preludes 
to the Reformation. 

There dwelt at Cologne one Pfefferkorn, 
a baptized rabbi, and intimately connected 
with the inquisitor Hochstraten. This man 
and the Dominicans solicited and obtained 
from the Emperor Maximilian — ^perhaps with 
very good intentions — an order by virtue of 
which the Jews were to bring all their He- 
brew books (the Bible only excepted) to the 
town-hall of the place in which tney resided. 
Here these writings were to be burnt. The 
motive put forward was, that they were full 
of blasphemies against Jesus Clirist. It 
must be acknowledged they were at least 
full of absurdities, and that the Jews them- 
selves would have been no great losers by the 
proceed measure. 

The emperor invited Reuchlin to give his 
opinion upon these works. The learned 
doctor particularly singled out the books 
written agmnst Christianity, leaving them 


to their destined fate $ but he endeavoured to 
save the rest. “ The best way to convert 
the Israelites,” added he, “ would be to esta- 
blish two professors of the Hebrew language 
in each university, who should teach the 
theologians to read the Bible in Hebrew, 
and thus to refute the Jewish doctors,” In 
consequence of this advice the Jews had 
their books restored to them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, like 
hungry ravena who see their pr^ escaping 
them, raised a furious clamour. They picked 
out diflbrent passages from Reuchlin 's work, 
perverted their meaning, declared the author 
a heretic, accused him of a secret inclination 
to Judaism, and threatened him witli the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. Reuchlin at 
first gave way to alarm ; but as these men 
became daily more insolent, and prescribed 
disgraceful conditions, he published in 1513 
% “ Defence against his Cologne Slanderers,” 
in which he described the whole party in the 
liveliest colours. 

The. Dominicans swore to bo avenged, 
and hoped, by a stroke of authority, to up- 
hold their tottering power. Hochstraten 
had a tribunal formed at Mentz against 
Reuchlin, and the writings of this learned 
man were committed to the flames. Then 
the innovators, the masters and disciples of 
the new school, feeling themselves all at- 
tacked in the person of Reuchlin, rose up 
like one man. The times were changed: 
Germany and literature were not Spain and 
the Inquisition. This great literary move- 
ment had called a public opinion into exist- 
ence. Even the superior clergy were almost 
entirely gained over to it. Reuchlin appealed 
to Leo X. This pope, who was no friend to 
the ignorant and fanatical monks, referred 
the whole matter to tho Bishop of Spires, 
who declared Reuchlin innocent, and con- 
demned the monks to pay tlie expenses of 
the investigation. The Dominicans,*^ those 
stanch supporters of the Papacy, had re- 
course in their exasperation to the infallible 
decrees of Rome ; and Leo X., not knowing 
how to act between these two hostile powers, 
issued a mandate de supersedence. 

This union of learning with faitli is one of 
tho features of the Reformation, and dis- 
tinguishes it both from the establishment of 
Christianity and from the religious revivals 
of the present day. The Christians contem- 
porary with the Apostles had against them 
all the refinement of their age; and, with 
very few exceptions, it is the same with 
those of our times. The majority of learned 
men were with the reformers. Even publm 
opinion was favourable to them. The work 
tuus gained in extent ; but perhaps it lost in 

Outlier, acknowled^ng all that Reuchlm 
had done, wrote to him shortly after his 
victory over the Dominicans: “ The^rd 
has been at work in you, that the light of 
Holy Scripture might begin to shine m that 
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Germany' where for bo many ages, alas I it 
was not only stifled but entirely extinct.”^ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Bnuiiiia8-*ErMmu8 a Canon— At Paris— His Genius— His 
Beputation— His Influence— Popular Attack— Praise of 
Folly— Oikes— Churchmen— Saints— Folly and the Popes 
—Attack on Science— Principles— Greek New Testament 
—His Profession of Faith— His Labours and Influence— 
. His Failings- Two Parties— Reform without Violence— 
Was such possible •— Unreformed Church— His Timidity 
—His Indecision— Erasmus loses his Influence with all 
Parties. 

One man — ^the gieat writer of the opposition 
at the beginning of the sixteenth centu^ — 
had alre^y appeared, who considered it as 
the grand affair of his life to attack the doc- 
trines of the schools and of the convents. 

Reuchlin was not twelve years old when 
this great genius of the age was bom. A 
man of no small vivacity and wit, named 
Gerard, a native of Gouda in the Low Coun- 
tries, loved a physician’s daughter. The 
principles of Christianity did not govern his 
life, or at least his passions silenced them. 
His parents and his nine brothers urged him 
to embrace a monastic life. He fled from his 
home, leaving the object of his affections on 
the point of becoming a mother, and repaired 
to Rome. The frail Margaret gave birth to 
a son. G^erard was not informed of it ; and 
some time after he received from his parents 
the intelligence that she whom he had loved 
was no more. Overwhelmed with grief, he 
entered the priesthood, and devoted himself 
entirely to tne service of God. He returned 
to Holland ; Margaret was still living I She 
would not marry another, and Gerard re- 
mained faithful to his sacerdotal vows. Their 
affection was concentrated on their son. His 
mother had taken the tendercst care of him ; 
the father, after his return, sent him to 
school, although he was only four years old. 
He was not yet thirteen, when his teacher, 
Sinthemius of Deventer, one day embraced 
him with rapture, exclaiming, “ This child 
will attain the highest pinnacle of learning ! ” 
It was Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

A^ut this time his mother died, and not 
long after his broken-hearted father followed 
her to the grave. 

The youthful Erasmus* was now alone. 
He entertained the greatest dislike for a 
monastic life, which his ^ardians urged him 
to embrace, but to which, from his very 
birth, we might say, he had been opposed. 
At last, be was persuaded to enter a convent 
of canons regular, mid scarcely had he done 
so when he felt himself oppressed by the 
weight of his vows. He recovered a little 


liberty, and we soon find him at the court of 
the Archbishop of Carabray, and somewhat 
later at the university of Paris. He there 
pursued his studies in extreme poverty, but 
with the most indefatigable industry. As 
soon as he could procure any money, he 
employed it in purchasing — first, Greek 
works, and then clothes. Frequently did 
the indigent Hollander solicit in vain the 
generosity of his protectors ; and hence^, in 
after-life, it was his greatest delight to ‘fur- 
nish the means of support to youthful but 
poor students. Engaged without intermis- 
sion in the pursuit of truth and of knowledge, 
he reluctantly assisted in the scholastic dis- 

f mtes, and shrank from the study of theology, 
est he should discover any errors in it,^ and 
be in co|^eequence denounced as a heretic. 

It wafl at this period that Erasmus became 
conscious of his powers. In the study of the 
ancients he acquired a correctness and ele- 
gance of style, that placed him far above the 
most eminent scholars of Paris, He began 
to teach ; and thus gained powerful friends. 
He published some writings, and was re- 
warded by admiration and applause. He 
knew the public taste, and shaking off the 
last ties of the schools and of the cloister, he 
devoted himself entirely to literature, dis- 
playing in all his writings those shrewd ob- 
servations, that clear, lively, and enlightened 
wit which at once amuse and instruct. 

The habit of application, which he con- 
tracted at this penod, clun^ to him all his 
life ; even in his journeys, which were usually 
on horseback, he was not idle. He used to 
compose on the road, while riding across the 
country, and as soon as lie reached the inn, 
committed his thoughts to writing. It was 
thus he composed nis celebrated Praise of 
Folly, in a journey from Italy to England. ^ 
Erasmus earl^ acquired a great reputation 
among the learned: but the exasperated 
monks vowed deadly vengeance against him. 
Courted by princes, he was inexhaustible in 
finding excuses to escape from their invita- 
tions. He preferred gaining his living with 
the printer Frobenius by correcting books, 
to living surrounded with luxury and favours 
in the splendid courts of Charles V., Henry 
VIII., or Francis I., or to encircling his 
head with the cardinal’s hat that was offered 
him.* 

Henry the Eighth having ascended the 
throne in 1509, Lord Mountjoy invited 
Erasmus, who had already been in England, 
to come and cultivate literature under the 
sceptre of their Octavius, In 1610 he lec- 
tured at Cambridge, maintaining with Arch- 
bishop Warham, John Colet, and Sir Thomas 
More, those friendly relations which con- 
tinued until their death. In 1516 he visited 
Basle, where he took up his abode in 1521. 


1 Mat Vita J. Renehlln. Franef. 1687.— MayerboiT, J; 
Benchlln itnd seine Eelt. Berlin, 1S30. 

6 His name was pinperly Oerard, like hie father’s. This 
Dutch natni he translated into Latin (Duideriui, WelLbe- 
loved), and lake Greek i£ra«m«<). 


1 *V‘,yKUfA$ov fiMPietf. Seven 4iittoiie of this work 
were sold in a few months. 

3 A prlnciplbus facile mihl oontinferet fortune, nisi mlhl 
nlmlum dulcls esset ilbertas. Rplst. ad Plrck. 
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What was his influence on the Reforma- 
tion? 

It has been overrated hy one party, and 
depreciated by another. Erasmus never 
was, and never could have been, a reformer; 
but he prepared the way for others. Not 
only did he diffuse over his age a love of 
learning, and a spirit of inquiry and exami- 
nation that led others much farther than ho 
went himself; — but still more, under the 
prdlection of great prelates and powerful 
princes, he was able to unveil and combat 
the vices of the Church by the most cutting 
satires. 

Erasmus, in fact, attacked the monks and 
the prevailing abuses in two ways. He first 
adopted a popular method. Tnis fair little 
man, whose half-closed blue ey^ keenly 
observed all that "Was passing, — on whose 
lips was ever a slight sarcastic smile, — 
whose manner was timid and embarrassed, 
— and whom, it seemed, that a puff of wind 
would blow down, — scattered in every direc- 
tion his elegant and biting sarcasms against 
the theology and devotion of his age. His 
natural character and the events of his life 
had rendered this disposition habitual. Even 
in those writings where we should have least 
expected it, his sarcastic liumour suddenly 
breaks out, and ho immolated, as with needle- 
points, those schoolmen and those ignorant 
monks against whom ho had declared war. 
There are many points of resemblance be- 
tween Voltaire and Erasmus. Preceding 
authors had already popularized the idea of 
that element of folly which has crept into 
all the opinions ana actions of human life. 
Erasmus seized upon it, and introduced 
Folly in her own person, Moria^ daughter of 
Plutus, bom in the Fortunate Isles, fed on 
drunkenness and impertinence, and queen of 
a powerful empire. »Sho gives a description 
of it. She depicts successively all the states 
in the world that belong to her, but she 
dwells particularly on the churchmen, who 
will not acknowledge her benefits, though 
she loads them with her favours. She over- 
whelms with her gibes and sarcasms that 
labyrinth of dialectics in which the theolo- 
gians had bewildered themselves, and those 
extravagant syllogisms, by which they pre- 
tended to support the Church. She unveils 
the disorders, ignorance, filthy habits, and 
absurdities of the monks. 

“ They all belong to me,” says she, “ those 
folks whose greatest pleasure is in relating 
miracles, or listening to marvellous lies, and 
who make use of them in an especial man- 
ner to beguile the dulness of others, and to 
fill their own purses (I speak particularly of 
priests and preachers) I In the same wite- 
gory are those who enjoy the foolish but 
sweet persuasion that if they chance to seo 
a piece of wood or a picture representing 
Polyphemus or Christopher, they will- not 
die that day ” 

**AlasI what follies,” continues Moria; 
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** I am almost ashamed of them myself 1 Do 
we not see every country claiming its pecu- 
liar saint? Each trouble has its saint, and 
every saint his candle. This cures the 
toothach ; that assists women in childbed ; a 
third restores what a thief has stolen ; a 
fourth preserves you in shipwreck; and a 
fifth protects your flocks, l^ere are some 
who nave many virtues at once, and espe- 
cially the Virgin-mother of God, in whom 
the people place more confidence than in her 
Son.i If in the midst of all these mum- 

meries some wise man should rise and give 
utterance to tliese harsh truths ; ‘You shall 
not perish miserably if you live like Chris- 
tians ;* — you shall redeem your sins, if to 
your alms you add repentance, tears, watch- 
ings, prayer, fasting, and a complete change 
in your way of life ; — this saint will protect 
you, if you imitate his conduct ;’ — If, I say, 
some wise man should charitably utter these 
things in their ears, oh I of what happiness 
would he not rob their souls, and into what 
trouble, what distress would he not plunge 

them ! The mind of man is so constituted 

that imposture has more hold upon it than 
truth.* If tliere is one saint more apocry- 
phal than another — a St. George, St. Cliris- 
topher, or St. Barbara — you will see him 
worshipped with greater fervency than St. 
Peter, St. Paul, or even than Christ him- 
self.”* 

But Moria does not stop here : she attacks 
the bishops who run more after gold than 
after souls, and who think they have done 
enough for Jesus Christ, when they t^e 
their seats complacently and with theatrical 
pomp, like Holy Fathers to whom adoration 
belongs, and utter blessings or anathemas.” 
The daughter of the Fortunate Isles even 
ventures to attack the Court of Rome and 
the pope himself, who, passing his time in 
amusements, leaves the duties of his minis- 
try to St. Peter and St. Paul. “ Can there 
be any greater enemies to the Church than 
these unholy pontiffs, who by tlieir silence 
allow Jesus Christ to be forgotten ; who bind 
him by their mercenary regulations ; who 
falsify his doctrine by forced interpretations ; 
and crucify him a second time by their scan- 
dalous lives ? ” * 

Holbein added the most grotesque illustra- 
tions to the Praise of Folly, in which the 
pope figured with his triple crown. Perhaps 
no work has over been so thoroughly a^pted 
to the wants of the age.. It is impossible to 
describe the impression this little book pro- 
duced throughout Christendom. Twenty- 
seven editions appeared in the life-time of 


I PwBclpue Delpara Virgo, oul Tolgua honttinain plya propa 
bull quam Fillo. Bncomlum Moria. 0pp. Iv. 444. 

* Non male perlbls, si bene vlxerls. Ibi^ 

I S^ sculptns esl bominis animus, at longe magis ftieia 
sm veris caplatur. Ibid. 4». 

1 Aut ipsiim Christum. Ibid. 

I Quasi Sint IIU hostes ecclesla petnlclqres qnam ImpH 
ntlftcea, qul et sllentlo Christum slnunt aboleseem, ct 
astuarlls legibus alllgant, et coaoiis 
8 adulterant, et pestilence vita Juguiant. £no. Moria. 
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Eraumts : it was translated into every Euro- 
pean language, and contributed more than 
any other to confirm the anti-saoerdotal 
tendency of the age. 

But to the popular attack of sarcasm 
Erasmus united scienco and learning. The 
study of Greek and Latin literature had 

r ned a new prospect to the modem genius 
t was beginning to awaken from its slum- 
ber in Europe. Erasmus eagerly embraced 
the idea of the Italians that the sciences 
ought to studied in the schools of the 
andents, and that, laying aside the inade- 
quate and absurd works that had hitherto 
been in use, men should study geography in 
Btrabo, medicine in Hippocrates, philosophy 
in Plato, mythology in Ovid, and natural 
history in Puny. But he went a step fur- 
ther, and it was the step of a giant, and 
must necessarily have led to the discovery 
of a new world of greater importance to the 
interests of humanity than that wliich Colum- 
bus had recently adcfod to the old. Erasmus, 
following out his principle, required that men 
should no longer study theology in Scotus 
and Aquinas, but go and learn it in the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, and 
above all in the New Testament. He showed 
that they must not even rest contented with 
the Vulgate, which swarmed with errors; 
and he rendered an incalculable service to 
truth by publishing his critical edition of the 
Greek text of the New Testament — a text as 
Uttle known in the West as if it had never 
existed. This work appeared at Basle in 
1616, one year before the Reformation. 
Erasmus thus did for the New Testament 
Ivhat Reuchlin had done for the Old. Hence- 
forward divines were able to read the Word 
of God in the original languages, and at a 
later period to recognise the purity of the 
Reformed doctrines. 

“ It is my desire,” said Erasmus, on pub- 
lishing his New Testament, “ to lead back 
that cold disputer of words, styled theology, 
to its real fountain. Would to God that this 
work may bear as much fruit to Christianity 
as it has cost me toil and application I ” This 
wish was realized. In vain did the monks 
cry out, “ He presumes to correct the Holy 
Ghost I ” The New Testament of Erasmus 
gave out a bright flash of light. His para- 
phrases on the Epistles, and on the Gospels 
of 6t. Matthew and St. John ; his editions of 
CyprwJi and Jerome; his translations of 
Qri^n, Athanasius, and CIuTSostom; his 
Principles of True Theology^^ his Preacher? 
and his Commentaries on various Psalms, 
contributed powerfully to dif^se a taste for 
the Word of God and tor pure theology. The 
rasult of his labouns even went beyond his 
intentions. Reuohlin and Erasmus gave 
the Bible to the learned; Lather, to the 
pie. 

Qiis did stiU more : by bis restoration 

> B»ilo VewB TheelO[ri 9 . 

* JEocleilMticiu, seu lUtlone Conclon«ndJ. 


of the New Testament, he restored what that 
revelation taught. “ The most exalted aim 
in the revival of philosophical studies,” said 
he, ** will be to obtain a knowledge of the 
pure and simple Christianity of tile Bible.” 
A noble sentiment ! and would to God that 
the organs of our modem philosophy under- 
stood their mission as well as he did 1 I 
am firmly resolved,” , said he again, “ to die 
in the study of the Scriptures ; in them are 
all my joy and all my peace.” ^ “ The dum 
of all Christian philosophy,” said he on an- 
other occasion, amounts to this : — ^to place 
all our hopes in God alone, who by his free 
grace, witnout any merit of our own, gives 
us every thing through Christ Jesus; to 
know that we are redeemed by the death of 
his Son ; to be dead to worldly lusts ; and to 
walk in conformity witn his doctrine and 
example, not only injuring no man, but doing 
good to all ; to support our trials patiently 
in the hope of a future reward ; and finally, 
to claim no merit to ourselves on account of 
our virtues, but to give thanks to God for all 
our strength and for all our works. This is 
what should be instilled into man, until it 
becomes a second nature.” * 

Then raising his voice against that mass 
of church-regulations about dress, fasting, 
feast-days, vows, maniage, and confession, 
which oppressed the people and enriched the 
priests, Erasmus exclaims : In the churches 
they scarcely ever think of explaining the 
Gospel.* The greater part of tneir sermons 
must be drawn up to please the commissaries 
of indulgences. The most holy doctrine of 
Christ must be suppressed or perverted to 
their profit. There is no longer any hope of 
cure, unless Christ himself suould turn the 
hcarb of rulers and of pontiffs, and excite 
them to seek for real piety.” 

The writings of Erasmus followed one an- 
other in rapid succession. He laboured un- 
ceasingly, and his works were read just as 
they came from his pen. This animation, 
this native energy, this intellect so rich and 
so delicate, so witty and so bold, that was 
poured without any reserve in such copious 
streams upon his contemporaries, led away 
and enchanted the immense public who de- 
voured the works of the philosopher of Rot- 
terdam. He soon became the most influen- 
tial man in Christendom, and crowns and 
pensions were showered upon him from 
every side.^ 

If we cast our eyes on the great revolution 
that somewhat later renewed the Church, we 
cannot help acknowledging that Erasmus 
served as a bridge to many minds. Numbers 
who would have been alarmed by the evan- 
gelical truths presented in all their strength 
and purity, allowed themselves to be drawn 

1 Ad Bervatlum. 

2 Ad Job. Slechtami 151S. Hse sunt anltnis homlnum 
luculcaada, sic, ut velut in natuHMb trAnseftOt. Er. Epp. i. 
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along by faim, and ultimately became the 
most zealous partisans of the Keformation. 

But the very circumstances that fitted him 
for the work m preparation, disqualified him 
for its accompliimment. ** Erasmus is very 
capable of exposing error,” said Luther, “ but 
he knows not how to teach the truth.” The 
Gospel of Christ was not the fire at which 
he Kindled and sustained his energy, — ^the 
centre whence his activity radiated, rie was 
in an eminent degree a man of learning, and 
only in consequence of that was he a Chris- 
^an. He was too much the slave of vanity 
to acquire a decided influence over his age. 
He anxiously calculated the result that each 
step he took might have upon his reputation. 
There was nothing he liked better than to 
talk about himself and his fame. “The 
pope,” wrote he with childish vanity to an 
intimate friend, at the period when he de- 
clared himself the opponent of Imther, “ the 
pope has sent me a diploma full of kindness 
and honourable testimonials. His secretary 
declares that this is an unprecedented honour, 
and that the pope dictated every word him- 
self.” 

Erasmus and Luther, viewed in connexion 
with the Reformation, are the representatives 
of two great ideas, — of two great parties in 
their age, and indeed in every age. 'fhe one 
is composed of men of timid prudence ; the 
other, of men of resolution and courage. 
These two parties were in existence at that 
epoch, and they are personified in their illus- 
trious chiefs. The men of prudence thought 
that the study of theological science would 
gradually bring about a reformation of the 
Church, and that, too, without violence. 
The men of action thought that the difiiision 
of more correct ideas among the learned 
would not put an end to the superstitions of 
tho people, and that the correction of this or 
of that abuse, so long as the whole life of the 
Church was not renewed, would be of little 
effect. 

“ A disadvantageous peace,” Erasmus used 
to say, “ is better than the most righteous 
war.” * He thought— and how many Eras- 
mus(j8 have lived since, and are living even 
in our own days ! he thought that a refor- 
mation which might shake the Church would 
endanger its overthrow ; ho witnessed with 
alarm men’s passions aroused into activity } 
evil every wnere mixed up with the ^ttle 
good that might be effected; existing insti- 
tutions destroyed without tho possibility of 
others being set up in their place ; and the 
vessel of the Church, leaking on every side, 
at last swallowed up by the tempest. 
“ Those who bring the sea into new beds,” 
said ho, often attempt a work that de- 
ceives their expectations; for the terrible 
element, once let in, does not go where they 
would wish it, but rushes whithersoever it 


pleases, and causes great devastation.” i ** Be 
that as it may,” adqed he, let troubles be 
every where avoided 1 It is better to put up 
with ungodly princes, than to increase the 
evil by any change.”* 

But the courageous portion of his contem- 
poraries were prepared with an answer. 
History had sufficiently proved that a free 
exposition of the truth ana a decided struggle 
against falsehood could alone ensure the vic- 
tory. If they had temporized, the artifices 
of policy and the wiles of tho papal court 
would have extinguished the truth in its 
first glimmerings. Had not conciliatory 
measures been employed for ages ? Had not 
council after council been convoked to reform 
the Church ? All had been unavailing. Why 
now pretend to repeat an experiment that 
had so often failed ? 

Undoubtedly a thorough reform could not 
be accomplished without violence. But 
when has anything good or great ever 
appeared among men without causing some 
aviation? Would not this fear of seeing evil 
mingled with good, even had it been reason- 
able, have checked the noblest and the holiest 
undertakings? We must not fear the evil 
that may arise out of a great agitation, but 
we must take courage to resist and to over- 
come it. 

Is there not besides an essential difference 
between the commotion originating in human 

assions, and that which emanates from the 

pint of God ? One shakes society, the other 
strengthens it. What an error to imagine 
with Erasmus that in the then existing state 
of Christendom, — ^with that mixture of con- 
trary elements, of truth and falsehood, life 
and deatli — a violent collision could be pre- 
vented ! As well strive to close the crater of 
Vesuvius when the angry elements are 
already warring in its bosom I The Middle 
Ages had seen more than one violent com- 
motion, when the sky was less threatening 
with storms than at the time of the Refor- 
mation. Men had not then to think of check- 
ing and of repressing, but of directing and 
guidnig. 

Who can tell what frightful ruin might 
not have occurred if the Reformation had not 
burst forth ? Society, tho prey of a thousand 
elements of destruction, destitute of any 
regenerating or conservative qualities, would 
have been terribly convulsed, (^rtainly this 
would have really been a reform in Erasnaus’s 
fashion, and such as many moderate but timid 
men of our days still dream of, which would 
have overturned Christian society. The 
people, wanting that knowledge and that 
piety which the Reformation brought down 
even to the lowest ranks, abandoned to Aeir 
violent passions, and to a restless spirit of 
revolt, would have been let loose, tike a 


I Malo hune.quallsaualift est.rerum humanaram Ktatnm 
quam novos exoltari tumultus, aaid ho on another oooatton, 
Epp. i. 063. 


1 Bemel admlsftum non ea fertur, qda destlnarat adraisaor. 

* a'pTMtSt^^erre^^prlnclpei tmnloR, quam noratif reboa 
grarlua malum accenere. ... Ad Matth. xl. 30. 
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Airious and exasperated wild beast, whose 
ra^ no chains can any longer control. 

^e Reformation was no other than an in- 
terposition of the Spirit of God among men, 
regulating principle that God sent upon 
earth. It is true that it mi^ht stir up the 
fermenting elements hidden in the heart of 
man ; but God overruled them. The evan- 
gelical doctrines, the truth of God, pene- 
trating the masses of the people, destroyed 
what was destined to perish, but every where 
strengthened what ought to be maintained. 
The effect of the Reformation on society was 
to reconstruct ; prejudice alone could say 
that it was an instrument of destruction. It 
has been said with reason, with reference to 
the work of reform, that “ the ploughshare 
might as well think that it injures the earth 
it breaks up, while it is only fertilizing it.” 

The leading principle of Erasmus was : 
** Give light, and the ^rkness will disappear 
of itself." This principle is good, and Luther 
acted upon it. Rut when the enemies of the 
light endeavour to extinguish it, or to wrest 
the torch from the hand of him who bears it, 
must we (for the sake of peace) allow him to 
do so ? must we not resist the wicked ? 

Erasmus was deficient in courage. Now, 
that quality is as indispensable to effect a 
reformation as to take a town. There was 
much timidity in his character. From his 
early youth he trembled at the name of death. 
He took the most extraordinary care of his 
health. He spared no sacrifice to remove 
from a place in which a contagious malady 
was reigning. The' desire of enjoying the 
comforts of life exceeded even his vanity, and 
this was his motive for rejecting more than 
one brilliant offer. 

He had, therefore, no claims to the character 
of a reformer. “ If the corrupted morals of 
the court of Rome call for a prompt and 
vigorous remedy, that is no business of mine,” 
said he, “ nor of those who are like me.” * 
He had not that strength of faith which ani- 
mated Luther. While the latter was ever 
mepared to lay down his life for the truth, 
Erasmus candidly observed, “ Let others 
aspire to martyrdom : as for mo, I do not 
think myself worthy of such an honour.^ 
I fear that if any disturbance were to arise, 

1 should imitate Peter in his fall.” 

By his conversation and by his writings 
Erasmus had prepared the way for the Refor- 
mation more than any other man ; and yet 
he trembled when he saw the approach of 
that very tempest whichhe himself had raised. 
He would have given anything to restore 
the calm of former times, even with all its 
dense vapours. But it was too late : the dike 
was broken. It was no longer in man's 
power to arrest the flood that was at once to 
cleanse and fertilize the world. Erasmus 


was powerful as God’s instrument ; when he 
ceased to be that, he was nothing. 

Ultimately Erasmus knew not what party 
to adopt. None pleased him, and he mared 
all. “ It is dangerous to speak, "'said he, 
“ and it is dangerous to be silent.” In every 
great religious movement there will be found 
these wavering characters, — ^respectable on 
many accounts, but injurious to the truth, 
and who, fVom their unwillingness to ^s- 
please any, offend all. 

What would have become of the Truth, 
had not God raised up more courageous 
champions than Erasmus? Listen to the 
advice he gives Viglius Zuichem, who was 
afterwards president of the supreme court at 
Brussels, as to the manner in wliich he should 
behave towards the sectarians — for thus he 
liad already begun to denominate the Re- 
formers ; “ My friendship for you leads me 
to desire that you will keep aloof from the 
contagion of the sects, and that you will give 
them no opportunity of saying, Zuichem Is 
become one of us. If you approve of their 
teaching, you should at least dissemble, and, 
above all, avoid discussions with them. A 
lawyer should finesse with these people, as 
the dying man did with the devil, who asked 
him. What do you believe ? The poor man, 
fearful of being caught in some heresy, if he 
should make a confession of his faith, replied. 
What the Church believes. The devil de- 
manded, And what does the Church believe V 
— What I believe. — Once more he was ques- 
tioned, What do you Ixdievo ? — and the ex- 
piring man answered once more, What the 
Church believes !” i Thus Duke George of 
Saxony, Luther’s mortal enemy, having re- 
ceived an equivocal answer to a question he 
had put to Erasmus, said to him, “ My dear 
Erasmus, wash me the fur without wetting 
it!” Secundus Curio, in one of his works, 
describes two heavens — the papal and the 
Christian. Ho found Erasmus in neither, 
but discovered him revolving between both 
in never-ending orbits. 

Such was Erasmus. He needed that in- 
ward emancipation which alone gives perfect 
liberty. How different would he have been 
had he abandoned se//l and sacrificed all for 
truth! But after having endeavoured to 
effect certain reforms with the approbation of 
the heads of the Church ; after having de- 
serted the Reformation for Rome, when he 
saw that these two things could not go hand 
in hand; — he lost ground with all parties. 
On the one side, his recantations could not 
repress the anger of the fanatical partisans 
of the papacy : they felt all the evil ho had 
done them, and would not pardon him. 
Furious monks loaded him with abuse from 
the pulpits : they called him a second Lucian 
— a fox that had laid waste the Lord’s vine- 



yard. A doctor of Constance had hung the 
portrait of Erasmus in hlfe study, that he 

> ErMm. Epp. 274. Append. Edit. Lngd. BsA 
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might bo able at any moment to spit in his 
face. — ^Buty on the other hand, Erasmus, 
deserting the standard of the Gospel, lost the 
affection and esteem of the noblest men of 
the age in which he lived, and was forced to 
renounce, there can be little doubt, those 
heavenly consolations which God sheds in 
the heart of those who act as good soldiers 
of Christ. This at least seems to be indi- 
cated bv those bitter tears, those painful 
vigils, that broken sleep, that tasteless food, 
that loathing of the study of the Muses, 
(formerly his only consolation), those sad- 
dened features, that pale face, those sorrow- 
ful and downcast eyes, that hatred of exist- 
ence which he calls “ a cruel life,” and those 
longings after death, which he describes to 
his friends. * Unhappy Erasmus ! 

The enemies of Erasmus went, in my 
opinion, a little beyond the truth, when they 
exclaimed on Luther’s appearance : “ Erasmus 
laid the egg, and Luther hatched it. ”2 


CHAPTER IX. 

The NobIHty— Dlflfercnt Motives— Hdtten—Llterftry Lear»e 
Lltcne Ooset'rorum Viroruni — Their Effect— Luther’s 
Opinion— HUtten at Brussels— His Letters— Sickingen— 
War— His Death— Crouherg— Hans Sachs— General Fer- 
ment. 

The same symptoms of regeneration that we 
have seen among princes, bishops, and 
learned men, were also found among men of 
the world, — among nobles, knights, and 
warriors. The German nobility played an 
important part in the Reformation. {Several 
of the most illustrious sons of Germany 
formed aclose alliance with the men of letters, 
and inflamed by an ardent, frequently by an 
excessive zeal, they strove to deliver their 
country from the Roman yoke. 

Various causes contributed to raise up friends 
to the Reformation among the ranks of the 
nobles. {Some having frequented the univer- 
sities, had there received into their bosoms 
the fire with which the learned were ani- 


had powerfully contributed to deprive them 
of their ancient independence, and bring them 
under subjection to their princes. They 
were full of enthusiasm, and looked upon the 
Information as the prelude to a great poli- 
tical renovation ; they saw in imagination 
tho empire emerging with new splendour 
from this crisis, and hailed a better state, 
brilliant with the purest glory, that was on 
the eve of being establiriied in the world, 
not less by tho swords of the knights than 
by the Word of God.^ 

Ulrich of Hiitten, who has been called the 
German Demosthenes, on account of his 
philippics against the Papacy, forms, as it 
were, tho link that unites the knights with 
the men of letters. He distinguished him- 
self by his writings not less than by his 
sword. Descended from an ancient Fran- 
conian family, he was sent at the age of 
eleven years to the convent of Foulda, in 
which he was to become a monk. But 
Ulrich, who felt no inclination for this pro- 
fession, ran away from the convent at sixteen, 
and repaired to the university of Cologne, 
where ho devoted himself to the study of 
languages and poetry. Somewhat later he 
led a wandering life, and was present, as a 
common soldier, at the siego of Padua in 
1513, beheld Rome and all her scandalous 
abuses, and there sharpened those arrows 
which he afterwards discharged against her. 

On liis return to Germany, Hiitten com- 
posed a treatise against Rome, entitled The 
Roman Trinity.” In this work he unveils 
tho disorders of the papal court, and points 
out tlie necessity of putting an end to her 
tyranny by force. “ There are three things,” 
says a traveller named Vadiscus, who figures 
in the treatise, — “ there are three things 
that are usually brought away from Rome : 
a bad conscience, a disordered stomach, and 
an empty purse.- There are three things in 
which Rome does not believe ; the immorta- 
lity of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, 
and hell. There are three things in which 
Rome traffics : the grace of Christ, ecclesias- 
tical dignities, and women.” The publica- 
tion of this work compelled Hiitten to leave 
the coutt of the Archbishop of Mentz, where 


mated. Others, brought up in generous 
sentiments, had hearts predisp^osed to receive 
tho glorious lessons of the Gospel. Many 
discovered in the Reformation a certain chi- 
valrous character that fascinated them and 
carried them along with it. And others, we 
must freely acknowledge, were offended with 
tho clergy, who. In tho reign of Maximilian, 


> vigil In molests, somnus trrequtetus, oibos Insipidus 

omnls, tpsum quoque xnus«rum studlum ipsa frontls 

men moBstltta* vultus pallor, ooulorum subtrlstis dejeetto. 
Eraatn. Kpp. !. 13&p. 

* The works of Erasmus were published by John Le Olere, 
at Uege, 1708, in ton vols. folio. For his life, consult Bu- 
{dsny. Vie d’Erasme* Paris, 1757* A. Mailer, Le^n des 

and Impartial essay of M. Nlsai^ (Revue des Deux Mondes), 
who seems to me, however, to be mistaken in his estimate 
of Erasmus and Luther. 


he had composed it* 

Reucblin's affair with the Dominicans was 
the signal that brought together all the men 
of letters, magistrates, and nobles, who were 
opposed to the monks. The defeat of the 
inquisitors, who, it was said, had escaped a 
defiilite and absolute condemnation only by 
m^ns of bribery and intrigue, had emboldenea 
their adversaries. Councillors of the empire: 
patricians of the most considerable cities,-— 

Pickheimer of Nuremberg, Peutingerof Augs- 
burg, and Stuss of Cologne ; distinguished 
preachers, suchasCapito and CEcolampadius ; 


Animus Ingens et ferox, virlbus pollens.-Nntn s! congllln 
sonatus HUttenl non defeclssenl, quaM nervl coplarum 
^« iK>tentl«,Jam mutatio omnium rerum exstitleset. et 
isi OTbis Btatus publicl fuiaset oonversus. Gamer. Vita 
ranolhonis. 
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dootOM of modiciiie and MstoiiAns ; all the he replied, The nonsense you have for- 
Uterw men, orators, and poets, at whose wardm me seems to have been composed by 
head wone UMch of Htttten, composed that an ill>re^ulated mind. I harecommunicatt^ 
army of lUuehUnistSf of which a list was even it to a circle of firiends, and all have come to 
pUMisned.1 The most remarkable produc- the same conclusion.” i And shaking of 
iAotk of this learned league was the famous the same work, he. writes to another corres- 
popular satire entitled— Letters of Ofh pondent : “ This Supplication appears tome 
scare Men, The principal authors of this to have been written by the author of the 
j work were HUtteiif ana Crotua BobiannSj Letters of Obscure Men, I approve of bia 
■I one of Mb college friends ; but it is hard to design, but not ofMa workj since he canpot 
say which of them first conceived the idea, refrain from insults ^d abuse.”* Thisjudg- 
even if it did not originate with the learned ment is severe, but it shows Luther’s dispo- 
printer Angst, and if Hiitten took any share sition, and how superior he was to his con- 
m the first part of the work. Several human- temporaries. We must add, however, that 
Mts, assembled in the fortress of Ebemburg, he did not always follow such wise maxims, 
appear to have contributed to the second. It Ulrich having been compelled to resign 
is a bold sketch, a caricature often too rudely the protection of the Archbishop of Montz, 
coloured, but full of truth and strength, of sought that of Cliarles V., who was then at 
striking resemblance, and in characters of variance with the pope. He accordingly re- 
fire. Its effect was prodigious. The monks, paired to Brussels, where the emperor was 
the adversaries of Keuchlin, the supposed holding his court. But far from obtaining 
writers of these letters, discuss the affairs of anything, he learnt that the pope had called 
the day and theological matters after their upon Charles to send him bound hand and 
own fashion and in barbarous latinity. They foot to Rome. The inquisitor Hoclistraten, 
addressed the silliest and most useless ques- Rcuchlin’s persecutor, was one of those 
tions to their correspondent Ortuin Gratius, whom Leo a. had charged to bring him to 
professor at Cologne, and a friend of Pfeffer- trial. Ulrich quitted Brabant in indignation 
Kom. With the most artless simplicity they at such a request having been made to tlie 
betray their gross ignorance, incredulity, and emperor. lie had scarcely left Bnissels, 
superstition ; their low and vulgar spirit ; when he met Hochstraten on the highroad, 
the coarse gluttony by which they make a The terrified inquisitor fell on his knees, and 
god of their bellies ; and at the same time commended his soul to God and the saints, 
their pride, and fanatical, persecuting zeal. “ No I” said the knight, “ I will not soil my 
They relate many of their droll adventures, weapon with thy blood!” He gave him a 
of their excesses and profligacy, with vari- few strokes with tlie flat of his sword, and 
ous scandalous incidents in the lives of allowed him to proceed in peace. 

Hochstraten, Pfefferkom, and other chiefs of Hiitten took refuge in the castle of Ebem- 
their party. The tone of these letters — at burg, where Francis of Sickingen offered an 
one time hypocritical, at another quite child- asylum to all who were persecuted by the 
ish — ogives fliem a very comic effect : and ultra-montanists. It was here that hisbuni- 
yet the wliole is so natural, that the Eng- ing zeal for the emancipation of his country 
lish Dominicans and Franciscans received the dictated those remarkable letters which he 
work with the greatest approbation, and addressed to Charles V., to the Elector Frc- 
thought it really composed on the principles derick of Saxony, to Albert, archbishop of 
and in the defence of tWr orders. A certain Mentz, and to the princes and nobles, — ^let- 
prior of Brabant, in his credulous simplicity, ters that place him in the foremost ranks of 
even purchased a great number of copies, authorship. Here, too, he composed all those 
and sent them as presents to the most dis- works intended to be read and understood by 
tinguished of the Dominicans. The monks, the people, and which inspired all the Ger- 
more and more exasperated, applied to the man states with horror of Rome, and with 
pope for a severe bull against all who should the love of liberty. Ardently devoted to the 
toe to read these letters ; but Leo X. would cause of the Reformation, his design was to 
not gfant their request. They were forced lead the nobles to take up arms in favour of 
to bear with the general ridicule, and to the Gospel, and to fall with the sword upon 
smother- their anger. No work ever inflicted that Romo which Luther aimed at destroy- 
a more terrible blow on these supporters of ing solely by the Word of God, and by the 
the Papacy. But it was not by satire and invincible power of the truth, 
by jests that the Gospel was to triumph. Yet amidst all this warlike enthusiasm, 
Hadmencontinued walking in this path; had we are charmed at finding in Hiitten mild 
the Reformation had recourse to the jeering and delicate sentiments. On the death of his 
spirit of the world, instead of attacking parents, he made over to his brothers all the 
error with the arms of Gh>d, its cause would lamily property, although he was the eldest 
have been lost. Luther boldly condemned son, and even begged them not to write to 
these satires. One of liis friends having Sent him or send him any money, lest, notwith- 
him Tho Temur of Pasguin's Supplication^ stan^g their innoccnc0^ they should be 

1 S0rMtUm$ JUtieUmUtarum, ftt he*d Of the collection 
Of Ictten Addreeeed to Reuchlin on thie sutdect. i Luth. Epp. 1. 37. > IMd. 38. 
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exposed to suffer by tbe malice of bis ene^ order,” as be aaid^ ♦* to open a door for the 
mies, dad fall with him into the pit. Go«^.” In Taia did liUtber, who bad id- 

If Truth cannot acknowled^ Htttten as ready appeared, striye to dissuade him from 
one of her children, for her walk is ever with it : he attacked Treves with 6000 horse and 
holiness of life and charity of heart, she will 1000 foot. The conrageons archbishop with 
at least accord him honourable mention as the aid of the Elector Palatine andtheL^d- 
one of the most formidable antagonists of grave of Hesse, compelled him to retire. In 
error J the following spring the allied princes at- 

The Bamo may he said of Francis of Sic^ tacked him in bis castle of Landstein. After 
kingeUf hia illuBtrious friend and protector, a bloody aaaault, ^ckingen was obliged to 
Tim noble knight, whom many of his con- surrender ; he had been mortally wounded, 
temporaries judged worthy of the imperial The three princes entered the fortress, and 
crown, shines in the first rank among those after searcning through it, discovered the 
warriors who were the adversaries of Borne, stout-hearted knight in a vault, lying on his 
Although delighting in the uproar of battle, bed of death. He stretched out his hand to 
he was filled with an ardent love of learning the Elector Palatine, without seeming to 
and with veneration for its professors. When notice the princes who accompanied him ; 
at the head of an army that menaced Wur- but these overwhelmed liim with questions 
tcmberg, he gave orders that, in case Stutt- and reproaches ; ** Leave me in repose,” said 
gard should taken by assault, the house he, for I must now prepare to answer a 

and property of that great scholar, John more powerful lord than you I ” When 

Reucolin, should he spared. Sickiiigen after- Luther heard of his death, ho exclaimed : 
wards invited him to his camp, and enibrac- “ The Lord is righteous and peatly to he 
ing him, offered to support him in his quarrel praised I It is not by the sword that he will 
with the monks of Cologne. For a long have his Gospel propagated.” 
time chivalry had prided itself on despising Such was the melancholy end of a warrior, 
literature. The epoch whose history we are who, as elector or emperor, micht perhaps 
retracing presents to us a now spectacle, have raised Germany to a high degree of 
Under the weighty cuirasses of the HUttens glory ; but who, confined within a narrow 
and Sickingens we perceive that intellectual circle, wasted the great powers with which 
movement which was beginning to make he had been endowed. But it was not in the 
itself felt in every quarter. The first fruits tumultuous bosoms of these warriors that 
that the Reformation gave to the world were the divine truth, coming down from heaven, 
warriors that were the friends of the peace- was to take up her awde. It was not by 
ful arts. their arms that she was to prevail ; and Goa, 

Hiitten, who on his return from Brussels by bringing to nought Sickingen’s mad pro- 
had taken refuge in the castle of Sickingen, jects, confirmed anew the testimony of St. 
invited the worthy knight to study the evan- Paul : The weapons of our warfare are not 
gelical doctrines, and explained to him the carnal^ hut mighty through God ^2 Cor. x. 4). 
foundations on which they rest. “ And is Another knight, Harmut of Cronberg, a 
there any man,” asked he in astonishment, friend of Hiitten and Sickingen, appears to 
who dares attempt to overthrow such an have had more wisdom and a deeper know- 
edifice ?... Who could do it?...” ledge of the truth. He wrote with great 

Many individuals, who were afterwards modesty to I^eo X., exhorting him to restore 
celebrated as reformers, found an asylum in his temporal power to its rightful owner, 
his castle ; among others, Martin Bucer, namely, the emperor. Addressing his sub- 
Aquila, ^hwebel, and CEcolampadius, so jects as a father, ho endeavoured to explain 
that Hiitten with justice used to call Ebern- to them the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
burg “ the resting-placo of the righteous.” exhorted them to faith, o^dience, and trust 
It was the duty of Q^olampadius to preach in Jesus Christ, “ who is the Lord of all,” 
daily in the castle. The warriors who were added he. He resigned into the Emperor’s 
there assembled at last grow weary of hearing hand a pension of 200 ducats, “because he 
so much said about the meek virtues of Cliris- would no longer serve one who lent bis ear 
tianity ; the sermons appeared to them too to the enemies of the truth.” We find an 
long, however brief CEcolampadius endoa- expression of his recorded that seems to pl^e 
voured to be. They repaired, it is true, him far above Htitten and Sickingen ; “Our 
almost every day to the church, but it was heavenly doctor, the Holy Ghost, can, when- 
for little else than to hoar the benediction ever he pleases, teach in one hour more of 
and to repeat a short prayer, so that CEco- the faith that is in Christ Jesus, than could 
lampadiuB used to exclaim : “ Alas I the be learnt at the university of Pans m ten 

Word of God is sown hero upon stony years.” . . ^ .. j. • j i* xi. 

ground!” Those who look for the mends of the 

Erelong Sickingen, wishing to serve the Reformation only on the steps of thrones, 
cause of truth after his own fashion, declared or in cathedrals and in colleges, and who 
war against the Archbishop of TVeves, “ in maintain that it had no fnends among the 

** Munchen, ^ OhSteaubrland’s Etude. Hlstertaw 
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people, are neatly mistaken. God, who was The lusts of life and his holy resolutions are 
preparing we hearts of the wise and the contending for the masiery. Trembling for 
powerful, was also preparing in the homes of the result, he takes flight and hides himself 
the people many simple and humble-minded in the small town of Weis in Austria (1613), 
men, who were one day to become the where he lived in retirement, devoting him- 
lainisters of his Word, The history of the self to the cultivation of the hne arts. The n 
period shows the ferment then agitating the I Emperor Maximilian chanced to pass through II 
lower orders. The tendency of popular lite- this town with a bnlliant retinue, and the 
rature before the Reformation was in direct young poet allowed himself to bo carried 
opposition to the prevailing spirit of the away by the sjjlendour of the court. The 
Cnun^. In the Euknspiegel^ a celebrated prince placed him in his hunting-train ; ^nd 
popular poem of the times, there is a per- in the noisy halls of the palace of Inspruck, 
petual current of ridicule against brutal «and Hans again forgot all his resolutions. But 
gluttonous priests, who were fond of pretty his conscience once more cried aloud. Im- 
housekeepers, fine horses, and a well-filled mediately the young huntsman lays aside 
larder. In the Eeynard Reineke^ the priests’ his brilliant livery, ouits the court, and re- 
houses with their fiimilies of little children pairs to Schwatz, and afterwards to Munich, 
are a prominent feature ; another popular It was in the latter town that, at the ago of 
writer thunders with all his might against twenty years (1614), he composed his first 
those ministers of Christ who ride spirited hymn “ in honour of God” to a remarkable 
horses, but who will not fight against the air. He was covered with applause. During 
infidels ; and John Roaenblut, in one of his his travels he had had many opportunities of 
carnival plays, introduces the Grand Turk in observing the numerous and melancholy 
person to deliver a seasonable address to the proofs of the abuses under which religion 
states of Christendom. was buried. 

It was in reality in the bosoms of the On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled, 

a le that the revolution so soon to break married, and Ixicame a father. When the 
was violently fermenting. Not only Reformation broke out, he lent an attentive 
do we see youths issuing from their ranks ear. He clung to the Holy iikjripturcs, which 
and seizing upon the highest stations in the were already dear to him as a poet, but in 
Church ; but there arc those who remained which he no* longer sought merely for images 
all their lives engaged in the humblest occu- and songs, but for the light of truth. To 
pations, and yet pgiwerfully contributing to this truth erelong he consecrated his lyre, 
the great revival of Christendom. We pro- and from an humble workshop, near the 
ceed to recall « few features in the life of one gates of the imperial city of Nuremberg, 
of these individuals. issued tones that rc-echoed throughout Ger- 

Hans Sachs, son of a tailor of Nuremberg, many, preparing metrs minds for a new era, 
was bom on, the 5th November 1404. He and every where endearing to the people the 
was named Hans (John) after his father, and mighty revolution that was going forward, 
had made some little progress in learning. The spiritual songs of Hans Sachs and his 
when a severe malady compelled him to re- Bible in verse were a powerful help to this 
nounce his studies and take up the business great work. It would, perhaps, be hard to 
of a shoemaker. Young Hans profited by decide who did the most for it — the Prince- 
thc liberty which this humble trade allowed elector of Saxony, administrator of the em- 
to his mind, to penetrate into that higher pire, or the Nuremberg shoemaker ! 
world in which his soul delighted. The songs 

that had ceased to be heard in the castles of Thus, then, was there in every class 
the nobles, sought and found an asylum something that announced the Reformation, 
among the inhabitants of the merry towns of Waniings appeared on every side, and events 
Germany. A singing school was held in the were hastening on which threatened to de- 
church of Nuremberg. These exercises, in stroy the work of ages of darkness, and to 
which Hans used to join, opened his heart “ make all things new.” The hierarchical 
to religious impressions, and helped to form, which the efibrts of many centuries 
awaken in him a taste for poetry and music, had stamped upon the world, was shaken. 

But the young man’s genius could not long and its fail was nigh. The light that had 
remain confined within the wails of his work- been just discovered spread a multitude of 
shop. He wished to see with his own eyes new ideas through every country with in- 
that world of which he had read so much in conceivable rapidity. In every grade of 
books,— of which his comrades related so society a new life was in motion. “ What 
many stories, — and which his imagination an age I” exclaimed Illitten ; “ studies flou- 
pcopVd with wonders. In 1511, with a small rish — minds are awakening ; itis a joy merely 
bundle of necessaries, he sets out and directs to be alive !” Minds that had lain dormant 
his steps towards the south. Erelong the for so many generations, seemed desirous of 
youthful traveller, who had met with jovial redeeming by their activity the time they 
companioiie,^ students roaming from town to | had lost. To leave thenwtinemployed, and 
town, and with many dangerous temptations, without foodj or to present them only with 
, f^ls alanible struggle beginning witnin him. such as had long supported their liingnlshing 
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exiisteiuie* woi^ igio^aidiii^bf 

man% #a:(ttte* did the human ^ateir talbutii f!i^ Emsmua, mere i^t and 

clearly perceiye what was and what should energy than Hutten^ mote vMour than Sio- 
be, and surveyed with a daring glance the kingen, or^was more virtuous than (>on1^tg? 
'immense gulf which separated these two Ana yet it was not from I^ederick, or 
II worlds. Great princes fUled the thrones ; I Beucblin, or Erasmus, dr Batten, or Sickm- 

the time-wom colossus o^ome was tottering ' gen, or Cronberg / Learned men, 

under its own weight ; tne ancient spirit of princes, warriors, nay the Church itself-^U 
chivalry was dead, and its place supplied by had undermined some of the foun<ktiong ; 
a naw spirit which breathed at once from the but there they had stopped. In no direction 
sanctuaries of learning and from the homes could be seen the powerful hand that was to 
of the lowly. The printed Word had taken he the instrument of God. 
wings that carried it, as the wind wafts the And yet all men had a presentiment that 
light seed, even to the most distant places, it would soon appear. Some pretended to 
The discovery of the two Indies extended have discovered in the stars unerring indi- 
the boundaries of the world. Everything cations of its approach. Some, as they looked 
announced a great revolution. upon the miserable state of religion, foretold 

But whence is to proceed the blow that the near coming of Antichrist. Others, on 
shall throw down the ancient building, and the contrary predicted a reformation to be 
raise a new one from its ruins ? No one close at hand. The world waited in expec- 
knew. “^^0 possessed greater wisdom than tation. Luther appeared. 
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THE YOUTH, CONVERSION, AND EARLY LABOURS OP LUTHER.-^li83-1617. 


CHAPTER I. 

Luther's DeBOent—Hls Parents— Hl» Birth— Hta Poverty— 
Taternel Home— Severity— 'Plret Knowledge— School of 
Magdeburg — Hardships — Eisenach — The Bhunomlte— 
House of Cotta— Arts— Becoilections of these Times— Uis 
Studies— Trebonlus— The University, 

All was ready. God who prepares his work 
through ages, accomplishes it by the weakest 
instruments, when His time is come. To 
effect great results by the smallest means — 
such is the law of God. This law, which 
prevails every where in nature, is found also 
III history. God selected the reformers of 
the Church from the same class whence he 
had taken the apostles. He chose them from 
among that lower rank, which, although not 
the meanest, does not reach the level of the 
middle classes. Everything was thus in- 
tended to manifest to the world that the 
work was not of man but of God. The re- 
former Zwingle emerged from an Alpine 
shepherd’s hut ; Molancthon, the theoloman 
of the Information, from an armourer’s shop; 
and Luther from the cottage of a poor miner. 

The first period in man’s life— that in 
which he is formed and moulded under the 
hand of God — ^is always inmortant. It is 
eminently so in the career oi Luther. The 
whole or the Reformation is included in it. 
The different phases of this work succeeded 
one another in the soul of him who was to 
' be the instrument for effecting it, before they 


were accomplished in the world. The know- 
ledge of the change that took place in Luther’s 
heart can alone furnish the key to the re- 
formation of the Church, It is only by 
studying the particulars that we can under- 
stand the general work. Those who neglect 
the fonner will bo ignorant of th# latter 
except in its outward appearance. They 
may acquire a knowledge of certain events 
andf certain results, but tliey will never com- 
prehend the intrinsic nature of that revival, 
TOcause the principle of life, that was its 
very soul, remains unknown to them. Let 
us therefore study the Reformation in Luther 
himself, l^fore we proceed to the events that 
changed the face of Christendom. 

In the village of Mora, near the Thurin- 
gian forests, and not far from the spot where 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany, began to 
proclaim the Gospel, liad dwelt, doubtless 
for many centuries, an ancient and numerous 
family of the name of Luther.* As was cus- 
tomary with the Thuringian peasants, the 
eldest son always inherited the dwelling and 
the paternal fields, while the other children 
departed elsewhere in quest of a livelUidod. 
One of these, by name John Luther, married 
Margaret Linderaann, the daughter of an 
inhabitant of Neustadt, in the see of Wurz- 
burg. The married pair quitted the plains 

I V«tu« fftmiugert et Ut« 
num. Melwicth, Vltg Luth. 





of went ta settki in the little The mines of that neighbourhood wire ^ 

town of ^ehen in Saxony/ to earn their Tory oelehrated. John Luther, who was 
liiiad by sweat of their brows. haid-worjkine man^ feeling that perhaps h 

Sedkmidoif relates, on the testimony of would be called upon to bring up a nmneroe 
llebb an, superintendent at Eisenacji in 1601, fhmily, hoped to gain a better liyelihood fc 
thait Lather’s mother, tbiakhig her timo still I bimsBlf and his children in thAt-town, 1 
distant, had gone to the lair of Eisiehen, and / was here that the mderatandingand strengti 
that contrary to her expectation she tliere I of young Luther receiyed their first deyelop^ 
gaye birth to a son. mtwithstanding the ment; here his^ activity began to diralay it 
credit that is due to Seckendorf, this account self, and here his character was dedar^ in 


leagues from Mora to Eisleben, and in the dren of the neighbourhood, 
condition of Luther^s mother at that time, The first ^riod of their abodes at Mans- 
people do not really make up their minds feldt was fuU of difficulty to the worthy John 
to travel such a distance to see a jfdir; and, and his wife. At first they lived in greal 
lastly, the evidence of Luther liimself ap- poverty. “ My parents,” said the Reformer 
pears in direct opposition to this assertion.^ “ were very poor. My father was a pooi 
John Luther was an upright man, diligent wood-cutter, and my mother has often carriec' 
in business, frank, and carrying the firmness wood upon her back, that she might procun 
of his character even to obstinacy. With a the means of bringing up her children. Thej 
more cultivated mind than that of most men endured the severest labour for our sakes.* 
of his cl^s, he used to read much. Books The exampleofthe parents whom ho revered 


were then rare ; but John omitted no oppor- the habits they inspired in him, early accus 
tunity of procuring them. They formed his tomed Luther to lalbour and frugality. Hov; 


relaxation in the intervals of repose, snatched 
from his severe and constant labours. Mar- 
garet possessed aU the virtues that can adorn 
a good and pious woman. Her modesty, her 


many times, doubtless, he accompanied hi>< 
mother to the wood, there to gather up his 
little faggot ! 

There are promises of blessing on the la 

1 it. _ .1 T_1 T _J.I 


fear of God, and her prayerful spirit, were hour of the nghteons, and John Luther ex 
particularly remarked. She was looked upon perienced their realization. Having attained 
by the matrons of the neighbourhood as a somewhat easier circumstances, he esta 


model whom they should strive to imitate. ® 
It is not precisely known how long the 
married pair had b^n living at Eisleben, 
when, on the 10th November, one hour be- 
fore midnight, Margaret gave birth to a son. 
Melancthon often questioned his friend's 
mother as to the period of his birth. ** 1 
well remember the day and the hour,” re- 
plied she, ** but I am not certain about the 
year.” But Luther's brother James, an 
honest and upright man, has recorded, that 
in the opinion of the whole family the future 
reformer was bom on St. Martin’s eve, 10th 
November 1483, • And Luther himself wrote 


blished two smelting furnaces at Mansfeldt. 
Beside these furnaces little Martin grew ir 
strength, and with the produce of this laboui 
his father afterwards provided for his studies. 
“ It wos from a miner’s family,” says the 
good Mathesius, that the spiritual foundei 
of Christendom was to go fortn ; an image o: 
what God would do in purifying the sons o: 
Levi through him, and refining them like 

f old in his furnaces.” Respected by all fo] 
is integrity, for his spotless life, and gooc 
sense, John Luther was made councillor ol 
Mansfeldt, capital of the earldom of thai 
name. Excessive misery might have c|U8hec 


on a Hebrew Psalter which is still in exist- the child's spirit : the comj^tence of his pa 
ence : “ 1 was bom in the year 1483.'' ^ The ternal home expanded his heart and elevated 


ence : “ i was bom in tno year I4bd. ’ • ine 
first thought of his pious parents was to dedi- 
cate to by the holy rite of baptism the 


his character. 

John took advantage of his new poritior 


child that he had given them. On the mor- to court the society which he preferred. H( 
row, which happened to be Tuesdays, the had a great esteem for learned men, anc 
father with gratitude and joy carried li^ son often invited to his table the clergy and 
to St. Peter's church, and there he received schoolmasters of the place. His house of 


to St. Peter's church, and there he received 
the seal of his consecration to the Lord. 
They called him Martin in commemoration 
of the day. 

The elmd was not six months old, when 


schoolmasters of the place. His house of 
fered a picture of those social meetings ofhii 
fellow-citizens, which did honour to Germany 
at the commencement of the sixteenth ceii 
tury. It was a mirror in which were refiectec 


his parents (][uitted Eisleben to repair to the numerous images that followed om 
Mansfeldt, which is only five leagues distant, another on the agitated scene of the times 

The child profited by them. No doubt th< 
I ...... « f V .. w ^ a sight of these men, to whom so much respeci 

shown in fab ffather’s house, eJtec 
is Uttlftllartin’s heart th( 

Tlrtutum. Melancth. Vita Lutberl. 

1 J^WKIiSS, nsttti ego. Pgalter In the Dnntalo Llbrnir* 
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Iffij^SUATiON. 


amMtioiifl of becoming himfelf one 

day a schoolmaster or a learnt man. 

As soon as he was old enough to receive 
instnietiion, his parents endeavoured to im- 
part to him the knowledge of .Qod, to train 
him up in Hie fear, and to mould him to Chris- 
tian virtues. They exerted all their care in 
this earliest domestic education.^ The father 
would often kneel at the child’s bedside, and 
fervently pray aloud, begging the Lord jthat 
his son might remember His name and one 
day contribute to the propagation of the 
truth.* The parent’s prayer was most gra- 
ciously listened to. And yet his tender soli- 
citude was not coniined to this. 

His father, anxious to see him acquire the 
elements of that learning for which he him- 
self had so much esteem, invoked Gk>d’s 
blessing upon him, and sent him to school. 
Martin was still very young. His father, 
or Nicholas Emler, a young man of Mans- 
feldt, often carried liim in their arms to the 
house of George Emilias, and afterwards re- 
turned to fetch him home. Emler in after- 
years married one of Luther’s sisters. 

His parents’ piety, their activity and aus- 
tere virtue, gave tne boy a happy impulse, 
and formed in him an attentive and serious 
disposition. The system of education which 
then prevailed made use of chastisement and 
fear as the principal incentives to study. 
Margaret, althougn sometimes approving 
the too great severity of her husband, fre- 
quently opened her maternal arms to her 
son to console him In his tears. Yet even 
she herself overstept the limits of that wise 
precept : He that loveth his son^ eftosteneth him 
oetimes, Martin’s impetuous character gave 
frequent occasion for punishment and repri- 
mand. ** My parents,” said Luther in after- 
life, treated me harshly, so that 1 became 
very timid* My mother one day chastised 
me so severely about a nut, that the blood 
came. They seriously thought that they 
weifo doUig nght ; but they could not distin- 
guish character, which however is very ne- 
cessary in order to know when, or where, 
or how oliastiseraent should be inflicted. It 
is neceraary to punish ; but the apple should 
be pla^ lieside the rod.” * 

At school the poor child met with treat- 
ment no less severe. His master flogged 
him fifteen times successively in one morn- 
ing, “ We must,” said Luther, when rela- 
ting this circumstance — “ we must whip 
children, but we must at the same time love 
them.” With such an education Luther 
learnt early to despise the charms of a merely 
sensual life. ** What is to become great, 
should begin small,’* justly observes one of 
his oldest biognmhers ; ^ and if children are 
brought up too delicately and with too much 


Ad Mnltlonemet iimoiem Del. . . .domettlee institutloae 
dllltenteruaqefSBoerunt. MeUneth. Vtt* J^utb. , , 

I Oonred Sehlaitelbuic, Or*t. do VlUit Horte Lntheri. 
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Wn&ew ftom'their youth, they are injured 

' Martin learnt something at school. He 
wss taught the heads of his Catechism, the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Cre<^, 
the Lord’s Prayer, some hymns, some forms 
of prayer, and a Ijatin grammar written in 
the fourth century by Donatos, who was St. 
Jerome’s master, and which, improved in the 
eleventh century by one Remigius, a French 
monk, was long held in ^eat repute in every 
school. He further stumed the calendar of 
Cisio Janus, a very singular work, com- 
posed in the tenth or eleventh century : in 
fine, he learnt all that could be taught in 
the Latin school of Mansfeldt. 

But the child’s thoughts do not appear to 
have been there directed to God. The only 
religious sentiment that could then be dis- 
covered in him was fear. Every time he 
heard Jesus Christ spoken of, he tamed pale 
with affright ; for the Saviour had only been 
represented to him as an offended judge. 
Tnis servile fear — so alien to true religion — 
may perhaps have prepared him for the glad 
tidmgs of the Gospel, and for that joy which 
he afterwards felt, when he learnt to know 
Him who is meek and lowly in heart. 

John Luther wished to make his son a 
scholar. The day that was every where be- 
ginning to dawn, had penetrated even into 
the house of the Mansfeldt miner, and there 
awakened ambitious thoughts. The remark- 
able disposition, the persevering application 
of his son, made John conceive the liveliest 
expectations. Accordingly, in 1497, when 
Martin had attained the {ige of fourteen 
years, his father resolved to part with him, 
and send him to the Franciscan school at 
Magdeburg. His mother was forced to con- 
sent, and Martin prepared to quit the pater- 
nal roof. 

Magdeburg was like a new world to Mar- 
tin. In the midst of numerous privations, 
for he scarcely had enough to live upon, he 
inquired — ^he listened. Andrew Proles, pro- 
vincial of the Augustine order, was at that 
time warmly advocating the necessity of re- 
forming religion and the Church. It was 
not he, however, who deposited in the young 
man’s heart the first germ of the ideas that 
were afterwards developed there. 

This was a rude apprenticeship for Luther. 
Thrown upon the world at the age of four- 
teen, without friends or protectors, he trem- 
bled in the presence of his masters, and in 
the hours of recreation he painfully begged 
his bread in company with children poorpr 
than himself. “ I used to beg with my com- 
panions for a little food,” said ho, “ that we 
might have the means of prcvidmg for our 
wants. One day, at the time the Church 
celebrates the festival of Christ’s nativity, 
we were wandering together through the 
neighbouring villages, going from house to 

I Wm ftoftft ftol verdfttt, *ava» kldn SBf fthen. Mfttbftilua, 
Hist. p. 3. 
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honed,' imd dining in four fMkrtfl the uflual 
caMs oii the infant Jesus, bom at Bethlehem . 
We Stopped before a peasant's house that 
Btc^ by Itself at the extremity of the village. 
The fiarmer, hearing us sing our Christmas 
hymns, came out with some victuals which 
he intended to give us, and called out in a 
high voice and with a harsh tone, Boys, 
whore are you ? Frightened at these woms, 
we ran off as fast as our legs would carry us. 
We had no reason to be alarmed, for the far- 
mer offered us assistance with great kind- 
ness; hut our hearts, no doubt, were ren- 
dered timorous by the menaces and tyranny 
with which the teachers were then accus- 
tomed to rule over their pupils, so that a 
sudden panic had seized us. At last, how- 
ever, as the farmer continued calling after 
us, we stopped, forgot our fears, ran back to 
him, and received from his hands the food 
intended for us. It is thus,” adds Luther, 
“ that we are accustomed to tremble and flee, 
when our conscience is guilty and alarmed. 
In such a case wo are afraid even of the 
assistance that is offered us, and of those who 
are our friends, and who would willingly do 
us every good.” i 

A year had scarcely passed away, when 
John and Margaret, hearing what difficulty 
their son found in supporting himself at 
Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where 
there was a celebrated school, and in which 
town they had many relatives.* They had 
other children ; and although their means 
had increased, they could not maintain their 
son in a place where he was unknown. The 
furnaces and the indust^ of John Luther 
did little more than provide for the support 
of his family. He hoped that when Martin 
arrived at Eisenach, he would more easily 
^nd the means of subsistence ; but he was 
not more fortunate in this town. His rela- 
tions who dwelt there took no care about 
him, or perhaps, being very poor themselves, 
they^could not give him any assistance. 

When the young scholar was pinched by 
hunger, he was compelled, as at Magdeburg, 
to join with his schoolfellows in siugmg from 
door to door to obtain a morsel of bread. 
This custom of Luther's days is still pre- 
served in many German cities: sometimes 
the voices of the youths form an harmonious 
concert. Often, instead of food, the poor and 
mo^st Martin received nothing but harsh 
words. Then, overwhelmed with sorrow, he 
shed many tears in secret, and thought with 
anxiety of the future. 

, One day, m particular, he had already been 
repulsed &om three houses; and was pr^ar- 
ing to return fasting to his lodgings, when, 
having reached the square of 8t* George, he 
stuped motionless, plunged in melancholy 
renectious, before the house of a worthy citi- 
zen. jHuBt he for want of bread renounce 


OF THE BEFOffMATXm. 

his studies, and return to labour with his 
father in tne mines of Mansfeldt ? Sud- 

denly a door open8^-*a woman appear on the 
threwold: it is Urstda, the w^ of Conrad 
Cotta, and daughter of the burgomaster of 
Ilefeld.^ The Eisenach chronicles style her 
*‘the pious Shurumite^'^ in remembrance of 
her who so earnestly constrained the pro- 
phet Elisha to stay and eat bread with W. 
The Christian Shunamite had already i^iore 
than once remarked the youthful Martin in 
the assemblies of the faithful ; she had been 
affected by the sweetness of his voice and by 
his devotion.* She had heard the harsh 
words that had been addressed to the poor 
scholar, and seeing him stand thus sadly be- 
fore her door, she came to his aid, beckoned 
him to enter, and gave him food to appease 
his hunger. 

Conrad approved of his wife’s benevolence ; 
he even found so much pleasure in the boy’s 
society, that a few days after ho took him 
to live entirely with him. Henceforward 
his studies were secured. He is not obliged 
to return to the mines of Mansfeldt, and bury 
the talents that God has intrusted to him. 
At a time when he knew not what would 
become of him, God opened the heart and 
the house of a Christian family. This event 
disposed his soul to that confidence in God 
winch the severest trials could not after- 
wards shake. 

Luther jiassed in Cotta’s house a very 
different kind of life from that which he had 
hitherto known. His existence glided away 
calmly, exempt from want and care: his 
mind became more serene, his cliaracter 
more cheerful, and his heart more open. All 
his faculties awoke at the mild rays of 
charity, and he began to exult with life, joy, 
and happiness. His prayers were more fer- 
vent, his thirst for knowledge greater, and 
hi^rogress in study more rapid. 

lo uterature and science he added the 
charms of the fine arts ; for they also were 
advancing in Germany, The men whom 
God destines to act upon their contempo- 
raries, are themselves at first influenced and 
carried away by all the tendencies of the 
age in which they live. Luther lekmed to 
play on the flute and on the lute. With 
this latter instrument he used often to ac- 
company his fine alto voice, and thus cheered 
his heart in the hours of s^noss. He took 
delight in testifying by liis melody his lively 
gratitude towards ms adoptive mother, %ho 
was passionately fond of music. He himself 
loved the art even to old age, and composed 
the words and airs of some of the finest 
hymns that Germany possesses. Many have 
even passed into our language. 

These were happy times for youngtiUther : 
he could never tiunk of them without qtno- 
tion. One of Conrad’s sons coming MoAy 
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years after to stu^ at Wittemberg, when Martin had noticed that whenever Tiebonius 
the poor scboliur of Eisenach had become the entered the schoolroom, he raised his cap to 
first doctor of the age, was received with joy salute the pupils. A great condescension 
at his table and under his roof. He wished in those pedanlk$ times i This had delighted 
to make some return to the son for ^e kLid< the yoilng man. He saw that he was some- 


ness he had received from the parents. It 
was in remembrance of this Christian woman 
who had fed him when all the world repulsed 
him, that he gave utterance to this beautiful 
thought : ** ^ere is nothing sweeter on 
earth than the heart of a woman in which 
piety dwells.” 

Luther was never ashamed of these days 
in which, oppressed by hunger, he used in 
sadness to beg the bread necessary for his 
studies and ms livelihood. Far from that, 
he used to reflect with gratitude on the 
extreme poverty of his youth. He looked 
upon it as one of the means that God had 
employed to make him what he afterwards | 
Hecame, and ho accordingly thanked him for 1 
it. The poor children who were obliged to 
follow the same kind of life, touched his 
heart. “ Do not despise,” said he, “ the 
boys who go singing through the streets, 
begging a little breSl for the love of God 
{panem propter Deuni) : I also have done the 
same. It is true tnat somewhat later mjk 
father supported mo with much love and 
kindness at the university of Erfurth, main- 
taining mo by the sweat of his brow ; yet I 
have Been a poor beggar. And now, by 
moans of my pen, I have risen so high, that 
I would not change lots with the Grand 
Turk himself. Nay more, should all the 
riches of the eartli be heaped one upon an- 
other, I would not take them in exchange 
for what I possess. And yet I should not 
be where I am, if I had not gone to school — 
if I hatl not learnt to write.” — Thus did this 
great man sec in these his first humble be- 
ginnings the origin of all his glory. He 
feared not to recall to mind that the voice 
whoso accents thrilled the empire and the 
world, once used to beg for a morsel of bread 
in the streets of a small town. The Christian 
finds a pleasure in such recollections, be- 
cause they remind him that it is in God 
alone he should glory. 

Tlie strength of his understanding, the 
liveliness of his imagination, the excellence 
of his memory, soon carried him beyond all 
his schoolfellows.' He made rapid progress 
especially in Latin, in eloquence, and in 
poetry. He wrote speeches and composed 
verses. As he was cheerful, obliging, and 
had what is called “ a good heart,” he was 
beloved by his masters and by his school- 
fellows. 

Among the professors he attached himself 
particularly to John Trebonius, a leaded 
man, of an agreeable address, and "who 
had all that regard for youth which is 
so well calculated to encourage them. 


thing. The respect of the master had 
elevated the scholar in his own estimation. 
The colleagues of Trebonius, who did not 
adopt the same custom, having one day ex- 
pressed their astonishment at his extreme 
condescension, he replied (and his answer 
did not the less strike the youthful Luther) ; 
“ There are among these licys men of whom 
Ckd will one day make burgomasters, chan- 
cellors, doctors, and magistrates. Although 
you do not yet see them with the badges of 
their dignity, it is right « that you should. 
treat them with respect.” Doubtless the 
young scholar listened with pleasure to these 
words, and perhaps imagined himself already 
with the doctor’s cap upon his head I 


CHAPTER II. 

The UnHrersHy— SeholMtto Divinity and the Olasslcfr- 
Lather’s Piety— Discovery of the Bible— Illness— Luther 
admitted M.A—Oonsetence— Death of Alexis— The Thtm- 
der.Stonn—ProTldeDoe— Farewell— Luther enters a Con- 
vent. 

Luther had now reached his eighteenth year. 
He had tasted the sweets of literature ; he 
burnt with a desire of knowledge ; he sighed 
for a university education, and wished to 
repair to one of those fountains of beaming 
where he could slake his thirst for letters. 
His father required him to study the law. 
Full of hope in the talents of fiis son, ho 
wished that he should cultivate them and 
make them generally known. He already 
pictured him discharging the most honour- 
able functions among his fcllow-cirizens, 
gaining the favour of princes, and shining on 
Sie theatre of the world. It was determined 
that the young man should go to Erfurth. 

Luther arrived at this university in 1601. 
Jodocus, sumamed the Doctor of Eisenach, 
was teaching there the scholastic philosophy 
with groat success. Melanothon regrets that 
at that time nothing was taught at Erfurth 
but a system of dialectics bristling with dif- 
ficulties. He thinks that if Luther had inet 
with other professors, if they had taught him 
the milder and calmer discipline of true phi- 
l6sophy, the violence of his nature ''''Sbt 
have Dwn moderated and softened.* The 
new disciple applied himself to study the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages in the works 
of Occam, Scotus, Bonaventure, and Thomas 


» Cunmue vli Ingenli McrrlmA et InprimlAAd **!* 

^oquenUam IdonMk Mierltcv aquallhat »uli praoittfiL . Jf ' 

Mclanetb. Vita Lvith. itudla vewo phlloxopM*. 
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Aqiliims. , In later times all this scholastic { selected to be read to the people dniing pnb- 
divinitjr was bis aversion. Ho trembled I lie worship every Sundav ti^nghout the 
with indignation whenever Aristotle's name / year. Until this day be had imagined that 
was |^x>nounoed in bis presence, and be went they composed the whole Word of Uod. And 
so far as to say that if Aristotle had not been now ho sees so many pages, so many chapters, 
a man, he should not have hesitated to take so many books of which he had had no idea I 
him for the devil. But a mind so eager for His heart beats as he holds the divinely in- 
leaming as his required other , aliments ; he spired volume in his hand. With eagerness 
began to study the masterpieces of antiquity, and with indescribable emotion he turns over 
the writings of CScero, YirgU, and other these leaves from God. The first page^^on 
classic authors. He was not content, like which he fixes his attention narrates^tbe 
the majority of students, with learning their story of Hannah and of the young Samuel, 
productions by heart : he endeavoured to He reads— and his soul can hardly contain 
fathom their thoughts, to imbibe the spirit the jov it feels. This child, whom his pa- 
which animated them, to appropriate tnehr rents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth ; 


which animated them, to appropriate thehr rents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth ; 
wisdom to himself, to comprehend the object the song of Hannah, in whidi she declares 
of their’writings, and to enrich his mind with that Jehovah “raiseth up the poor out of the 
their pregnant sentences and brilliant images, dust, and lifteth the beggar worn the dung- 
He often addressed questions to his profes- hill, to set them among princes this child. 


students. I Blessed with a retentive memory 
and a strong imagination, all that he read or 


heard remained constantly present to his and “ make the Lord’s 


dust, and lifteth the beggar worn the dung- 
hill, to set them among princes this child, 
who grew up in tho temple in the presence of 
the Lord ; tnose socrificers, the sons of Kelt, 
who are wicked men, who live in debauchery. 


mind ; it was as if he had seen it himself. 
“ Thus shone Luther in his early years. 
The whole university,” says Melancthon, 
“ admired his genius.” * 


to transgress 


— all this history, all this revelation that he 
has just discovert, excites feelings till then 
unknown. He returns homo with a full 
heart. “ Oh I that God would give me such 


But even at this period the young man of g book for myself,” thoughly^e.^ Luther 
eighteen did not study merely to cultivate was as yet ignorant both of Greek and He- 
his intellect : he had those senous thoughts, brew. It is scarcely probable that he had 
that heart directed heavenwards, which God studied these languages during the first two 

f ives to those of whom he resolves to make or three years of his residence at the univer- 
is most zealous ministers. Luther was sity. Tne Bible that had filled him with 
sensible of his entire dependence upon God, such transports was in Latin. He soon re- 


f ives to those of whom he resolves to make or three years ot his residence at the univer- 
is most zealous ministers. Luther was sity. Tne Bible that had filled him with 
sensible of his entire dependence upon God, such transports was in Latin. He soon re- 
— simple and powerful conviction, which is turned to the library to pore over his treasure, 
at once the cause of deep humility and of He read it again and again, and then, in his 
great actions! He fervently invoked the astonishment and joy, he returned to read it 
divine blessing upon his labours. Every once more. The first glimmerings of a new 
morning he began the day with prayer ; he truth were then beginning to dawn upon his 
then went to church, and afterwards applied mind. 

to his studies, losing not a moment in the Thus had God led him to the discovery of 
whole course of the day. “ To pray well,” his Word — of that book of which ho" was one 
he was in the habit of saying, ‘‘is the better day to give his fellow-countrymen that ad- 


half of study.”* 


j mirable translation in which Germany has for 


The young student passed in the university three centuries perused the oracles of God. 
library all the time he could snatch from his Perhaps for the first time this precious vo- 
academical pursuits. Books were as yet lume has now been taken down from the 


academical pursuits. Books were as yet lume has now been taken down from the 
rare, and it was a great privilege for him to place it occupied in the library of Erfurth. 
profit by tho treasures brought together in This bpok, deposited upon the unknown 
this vast collection. One day — ^he had then shelves of a gloomy hall, is about to become 
been two years at Erfurth, and was twenty the book of life to a whole nation. In that 
years old — ^he opens many books in the Bible the Reformation lay hid. 
library one after another, to Icam their wri- It was in the same year that Luther took 
ters’ names. One volume that he comes to his first academical degree — ^that of bachelor, 
attracts his attention. He has never until The excessive labour to which he had devoted 
this hour swn its like. He reads the title himself in order to pass his examination, oo- 
— ^it is a Bible! a rare b^k, unknown in casioned a dangerous illness. Death seemed 
those times.^ His interest is greatly excited : approaching mm : serious reflections occu- 
he is filled with astonishment at finding pied his mind. He thought that his earthly 
other matters than those fragments of the existence was drawing to an end. The 
gospels and epistles that the Church has young man excited general interest. ** It is 

a pity,” they thought, “to see so many ex- 
L w* i * . . . . pectations so early plighted.” Many friefids 

to visit him on hi4«b6d of sickness, 
number Wfc a venerahle and 

> SleiMir Oebeb, 1st uber die Holfft studlrt. Matbes. 3. 

V.!? er die BQcher Mn nscbeliunder > Avid* pejreurrlt, o«s|>itaiie optsre lit olfan talem llbnim 

basleht.. . , kombi •* liber die lateinlsche BlbtJ*. Metbes. 3. ei ipse iienotsel poeset. J£, AdM^ Vlt. Lutb. p, 103. 


I' Bt anidem Inter prlmos, ut Insenfo ttndloque multoe 
ooKquouum antecelleoat. Ooehlwits, Acta Lutherl, p. l. 

- ^ aie Igltur in Juventute emliiebat, nt toil academlis 
liUt^ri ingenlum admlratlonl esset. Vita L^h. 
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priest^ who had watehed with interest 
student of Mansfeldt in bis labours and 
in his academic career. Luther could not 
conceal the thoughts that occupied bis mind 
** Soon/’ said |ie, ** I shall be called away 
from this world.” But the old man kindly 
replied, “ My dear bachelor, take course ; 
you will not die of this illness. Our God 
will yet make of you a . man who, in turn, 
sh^ console many.i For God layeth his 
cross upon those whom he loveth, and they 
who bear it patiently acquire much wisdom.” 
These words struck the youna inyalidk It 
was when he was so near death that he 
hoard the yoice of a priest remind him that 
as Samuel’s mother said, raiscth up the 
miserable. The old man had poured sweet 
consolation into his heart, had reyived his spi- 
rits ; neyer will he forget it. “ This was the 
first prediction that Ihe worthy doctor heard,” 
says Mathesius, Luther’s friend, who records . 
the fact, **and he often used to call it to 
mind. ” We may easily comprehend in what 
sense Mathesius calls these words a predic- 
tion. 

When Luther recoyered, there was a great 
change in him. The Bible, his illness, the 
words of the aged priest, seem to haye made 
a new appeal to liim : but as yet there was 
nothing aecided in his mind. Another cir- 
cumstance awakened serious thoughts within 
him. It was the festival of Easter, proba- 
bly in the year 1603. Luther was going to 
pass a short time with his family, and wore 
a sword according to the custom of the age. 
lie struck against it with his foot, the bl^e 
foil out, and cut one of the principal arteries. 
Lutlier, whose only companion had run off 
in haste to seek for assistance, finding him- 
self alone, and seeing the blood flowing copi- 
ously without being able to check it, lay 
down on his back, and put his finger on the 
wound ; but the blood escaped in despite of 
his exertions, and Luther, feeling the ap- 
proach of death, cried out, “ O Mary, help 
me I ” At last a surgeon arrived from 
Erfurth, who bound up the cut. The wound 
opened in the night, and Luther fainted, 
agoia cdUng loudl^r upon the Virgin. “ At 
that tim^' said he in after-years, I should 
liave die^ relying upon Mary.” Erelong he 
abandoned that superstition, and invoked a 
more powerful Saviour. He continued liis 
studies. In 1505 he was admitted M..'V. and 
doctor of philosophy. The university of 
Erfurth iras then the most celebrated in all 
Germany. The others wore but inferior 
schools in comparison with it. The cere- 
mony was conducted, as usual, with great 
pomp. A procession by torchlight came to 
pay honour to Lutlier.* The festival was 
ma^ificent. It was a general rejoicing. 
Lather, encouraged perhaps by these honours, 


felt disposed to apply himself entirely to the 
law, iircouformi^ nith his father’s wishes. 

But the will of Ood was different While 
Luther was occupied with varions studies, 
and beginning to teach the physics and 
ethics of Aristotle, with other branches of 
philosophy, his heart ceased not from crying 
to him that religion was the one thing nee£ 
ful, and that above all things he should 
secure his salvation. He knew the displear 
sure that God manifests against sin ; he cal- 
led to mind the penalties that his Word 
denounces against the sinner ; and he asked 
himself, with apprehension, whether he was 
sure of possessing the divine favour. His 
conscience answered, No ! His character was 
prompt and decided : he resolved to do all 
that might ensure him a firm hope of immor- 
tality. Two events occurred, one after the 
other, to disturb his soul, and to hasten his 
resolution. 

Among his university friends was one 
named Alexis, with whom he lived in the 
closest intimacy. One morning a report was 
spread in Erfurth that Alexis had been as- 
sassinated. Luther hastens to ascertain the 
timth of this rumour. Tliis sudden loss of 
bis friend agitated him, and the question he 
asked himself, What would become of me, if 
I were thus called away without warning ? 
fills his mind with the keenest terrors. ^ 

It was in the summer of the year 1505 
that Luther, whom the ordinary university va 
cations left at liberty, resolved to go to Mans- 
feldt, to revisit the dear scenes of his child- 
hood and to embrace his parents. Perhaps 
also he wished to open his neart to his father, 
to sound him on the plan that he was form- 
ing in his mind, and obtain his permission 
to engage in another profession. He foresaw 
all the difficulties that awaited him. The 
idle life of the miyority of priests was dis- 
pleasing to the active miner of Mansfeldt. 
Besides, the ecclesiastics wore but little es- 
teemed in the world ; for the most part their 
revenues were scanty ; and the father, who 
had made ^reat sacrifices to maintain his son 
at the university, and who now saw him 
teaching publicly in a celebrated school, al- 
though only in his twentieth year, was not 
likely to renounce the proud hopes he had 
chenshed. 

We are ignorant of what passed during 
Luther’s stay at Mansfeldt. Perhaps the 
decided wish of his father made him fear to 
open his heart to him. He again quitted 
his father's house to take his seat on the 
benches of the academy. He was already 
within a short distance of Erfurth, when he 
was overtaken by a violent storm, such as 
often occurs in tnese mountains. The light- 
ning flashed— the bolt fell at his feet. Luther 
threw himself upon his knees. His hour, 
perhaps, is come. Death, the judg^nt, and 
eternity summon him with aU their terrors, 


^ Drai te Tlrnm ikdet qul alios multos itomin oonsolabl- 
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and be bi^rs a, voice that be can no lon^r 
resist. ** Encompassed with the angaiah 
and Jerror of deatli,” as he gars himself,^ 
he shakes a vow, if the Lord delivers him | 
iit^ih this danger, to abandon the world, and 
devote himsetf entirely to God. After rising 
from the ground, having still present to him 
that death which must one day overtake 
him, he examines himself seriously, and asks 
what he ought to do. * The thoughts that 
once agitated him now return with greater 
force. Ho has endeavoured, it is true, to 
fulfil all his duties, but what Is the state of 
his soul ? Can he appear before the tribunal 
of a terrible God with an impure heart ? He 
must become holy. He has now as great a 
thirst for holiness, as he had formerly for 
knowledge. But where can he find it, or 
how can he attain it ? The university pro- 
vided hint with the means of satisfying his 
first desires. Who shall calm that anguish 
— who shall quench the fire that now con- 
sumes him ? To what school of holiness 
shall ho ^rect his steps ? He will enter a 
cloister: the monastic life will save him. 
Oftentimes has he heard speak of its power 
to transform the heart, to sanctify the sinner, 
to make man perfect I Ho will enter a mo- 
nastic order. He will there become holy : 
thus will he secure eternal Ufe. * 

Such was the event that changed the call- 
ing, the whole destiny of Luther. In this 
we perceive the finger of God. ^ It was his 

S owerful hand that on the highway cast 
own the young master of arts, the candi- 
date for the bar, the future lawyer, to give 
an entirely new direction to his life. Rubi- 
anus, one of Luther’s friends at the university 
of Erfurth, wrote thus to him in after-life : 

“ Divine Providence looked at what you were 
one day to become, when on your return from 
your parents, the fire from heaven throw you 
to the ground, like another Paul, near the 
city of Erfurth, and withdrawing you from 
our society, drove you into the Augustine 
order.” Analagous circumstances have 
marked the conversion of the two greatest 
instruments that Divine Providence has 
made use of in the two greatest revolutions 
that have been effected upon the earth; 
i^^t Paul and Luther.* 

Luther re-enters Erfurth. His resolution 
is unalterable. Still it is not without a pang 
that h^repares to break the ties so dear to 
him. He communicates his intention to no 


ing. .It is Lather’s fiirewell to the woHd. 
Henceforth, instead of these amiable eompf^ 
nions of his pleasttres and his studies, he will 
have monks ; instead of this gar and jwitty 
conversation— the silence of the cloister ; 
and for these merry soi^s — the solemn strains 
of the quiet chapd. God calls him, and he 
must sacrifice everything. Still, for the last 
time, let him share in the joys of his youth I 
The repast excites his friends : Luther hJm- 
self is the soul of the party. But at the very 
moment that they are giving way without 
restraint to their gaiety, the young man can 
no longer control the serious thoughts that 
fill his mind. He speaks — ^he makes known 
his intention to his astonished friends. They 
endeavour to shake it, but in vain. And 
that very night Luther, fearful perhaps of 
their importunate solicitations, quits his 
lodgings. He leaves liehind him all his 
clothes and books, taking with him only 
Virgil and Plautus ; he had no Bible as yet. 
Virgil and Plautus ! an epic poem and come- 
dies ! striking picture of Luther’s mind I 
There had in effect taken place in him a 
whole epic — a beautiful, grand, and sublime 
poem ; out as he had a disposition inclined 
to gaiety, wit, and humour, he combined 
more than one familiar feature with the seri- 
ous and stately groundwork of his life. 

Provided with these two books, he repairs 
alone, in the darkness of night, to the con- 
vent of the hermits of St. Augustine. Ho 
asks admittance. The gate opens and closes 
again. Behold him separated for ever from* 
his parents, from the companions of his 
studies, and from the world! It was the 
17th August 1505 : Luther was then twenty- 
one years and nine months old. 


CHAPTER III. 

His Father's Anger-Pardon—Humlllations—The Sack and 
the Cell- Endurance— Luther’s Studies— St. Auimstine— 
Peter d’AIlIy— Occam— Oerson— The chained Bible— Lyra 
—Hebrew and Creek— Dally Prdyers— Asceticism— Mental 
Struggles— Luther during Mass— Useless Observances— 
Luther In a Falntlng-ftt. 

Lutheb was witli God at last. His soul was 
in safety. He was now about to find that 
holiness which he so much desired. The 


one. But one evening he invites bis univer- monks were a8toni.shed at the sigilt of the 
sity friends to a fiheeim but frugal supper, youthful doctor, and extolled his county and 
Music once more enlivens their social meet- nis contempt of the world. ^ Ho did not, 

however, forget his friends. He wrote to 
1 Mit Ersohreeken nnd Angst d«s Todes umgeben. L. them, bidding farewell to them and to the 
^i^cum esset In campo, fuiminis lotn territus. Coch- world ; and on the next day he sent these 

letters, with the clothM he had trorn' tiU 
pietati et stndiis doctrinn as Deo, exisiimavit esse conveni- then, and returned to the university ms nng 
* Some historians record that Alexis was killed by the i master of arts, that notlung might remind 

Mm of the worH he had 

olsMailnlh between these two events ; we may even add the 

of Melancthon to theirs t he says-^ Sodalem ] Hujns mnndi eontemptn, Innessus «st mpente, mnlils 
nsi^fi ys ila u interfectum.” Vit. Lath. admirantthus, monastenum. CochlOMU,!. 




< ^ Hi* 9 fHendfl at Erfortli were struck jmth 

OBtonlBbment Must so eminent a genius 
go and hide himself in that monastic state, 
which ie a partial death Filled with the 
liraliest sorrow, they hastily repair to the 
' convent, in the hope of inducing Luther to 
retrace so afflicting a step : but all was use- 
less. For two whole days they surrounded 
the convent and almost besieged it, in the 
hopp of seeing Luther come forth. But the 
gates remain^ closely shut and barred. A 
month elapsed without any one being able to 
see or speak to the new monk. 

Luther had also hastened to communicate 
to his parents the great change that had 
taken place in his life. His father was 
amazed. He trembled for his son, as Luther 
himself tells us in the dedication of his work 
on monastic vows addressed to his father. 
His weakness, his youth, the violence of his 
passions, all led John Luther to fear that 
when the first moment of enthusiasm was 
over, the idle habits of the cloister would 
make the young man fall either into despair 
or into some great sin. Ho knew that this 
kind of life had already been the destruction 
of many. Besides, the councillor-miner of 
Mansfeldt had formed very different plans 
j for his son. He had hoped that ho would 
I contract a rich and honourable marriage. 

I And now all his ambitious projects arc over- 
I thrown in one night by this imprudent step. 

I John wrote a very angry letter to his son, 

I in which lie spoke to him m a contemptuous 
I tone, as Luther informs us, while he had 
addressed him always in a friendly manner 
after ho had taken his mastcr-of-arts degree. 
He withdrew all his favour, and declared 
him disinherited from his paternal affection. 
In vain did his father’s friends, and doubtless 
bis wife, endeavour to soften him ; in vain 
did they say : “ If you would offer a sacrifice 
to God, let it be what you hold best and 
dearest,— even yonr son, your Isaac.” 'Hie 
inexorable councillor of Mansfeldt would 
listen to nothing. 

Not long after, however (as Luther tells 
us in a sermon preached at Wittemberg, 20th 
January 1644), the plague appeared, and de- 
prived John Luther of two of his sous. 
About this time some one came and told the 
bereaved father, the monk of Erfurth is dead 

also ! His friends seized the opportunity 

of reconciling the father to the young novice. 
“ If it should be a false alarm,” said they to 
him, “ at least sanctify your affliction by 
cordially consenting to your son’s becoming 
a monk ! ” — “ Well ! so oe it 1 ” replied John 
Luther, with a heart bruised, yet still half 
rebellious, “ and God grant he may prosper I ” 
Some time after this, when Luther, who had 
been reconciled to his father, related to him 
the event that had induced him to enter a 
monastio order : ** God grant,” replied the 
worthy miner, “ that you may not have 


1 taken for a sign fifom heaven what was 
/ merely a delusion of the devil. 

/ There was not then in Luther that which 
was afterwards to make him the reformer of 
the Church. Of this his entrance into the 
convent is a strong proof. It was a pro- 
ceeding in conformity with the tendencies of 
the affe from wliich he was soon to contri- 
bute His endeavours to liberate the Chnrch. 
He who was destined to become the great 
teacher of the world, was as yet its slavish 
imitator. A new stone had been added to 
the edifice of superstition by the very man 
«who was erelong to destroy it. Luther 
looked to himself for salvation, to human 
works and observances. He knew not that 
salvation cometh wholly from God. He 
sought after his own glory and righteous- 
ness, unmindful of the righteousness and 
glory of the Lord. But what he was igno- 
rant of as yet, he learnt soon after. It was 
in the cloister of Erfurth that this immense 
transformation was brought about, which 
substituted in bis heart God and his wisdom 
for the world and its traditions, and that pre- 
pared the mighty revolution of which be was 
to be the most illustrious instrument. - 

When Martin Luther entered the convent, 
he changed his name, and assumed that of 
Augustine. 

The monks had received him with joy. It 
was no slight gratification to their vanity to 
see one of the most esteemed doctors of the 
age abandon the university for a house be- 
longing to their order. Nevertheless they 
treated him harshly, and imposed on him the 
meanest occupations. They wished to hum- 
ble the doctor of philosophy, and to teach 
him that his learning did not raise him above 
liis brethren. They imagined, besides, by 
this means to prevent him from devoting 
liimself so much to his studies, from which 
the convent could reap no advantoge. The 
former master of arts had to perform the 
offices of porter, to open and shut the gates, 
to wind up the clock, to sweep tlie church, 
and to clean out the cells. * Then, when the 
poor monk, wlio was at once doorkeeper, 
sexton, and menial servant of tho cloister, 
had finished his work : Cum sacco per civt- 
tatem / Away with your wallet through the 
town ! cried the friars ; and laden with his 
bread-bag, he wandered through all tho 
streets of Erfurth, begging from house to 
house, obliged perhaps to present liimself at 
tho doors of tnose who had once been his 
friends or his inferiors. 0« his return, he 
had either to shut himself up in a low ^d 
narrow cell, whence he could see nothiug 
but a small garden a few feet square, or re- 
commence his humble tasks. But he put up 
with all. Naturally disposed to devote him- 
self entirely to whatever be undertook, be 

> Gott wb dM8 «• nloht eln BetrogundteuStooh Ge«pen$t 
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become a moi^^tb aU hie boqI. Be- 
sideSf how could be bave a thought of sparing 


also eaxeAill^r studied the thood^ 
1 and Gerson, who both express 

__ A » J.I !x ? 


his bod^t or bare had any regard for what selves so fireely on the authority of the pdpes 
might mease Ihe flesh ? It was not thus that To this course of reading he added other ex 
he could eCQUire the biumlityt the BSLuedty ercises. He was heard m the public disctiish 


which be had come to seek within the wall 
of the doister. 


sionsunraveUing the mostcomflioated traina 
of reasoning, and extricating Itself from a 


fhe poor monk, oppressed with toil, has- labyrinth whence none but he could have 
tened to employ in study all the moments found an outlet. All his. auditors were filled 
that he could steal from these mean occupa- with astonishment.^ ^ 

tions. He voluntarily withdrew from the But he had not entered the cloister to ac- 
somety of the brethren to give himself up to quire the reputation of a great genius : it 
his beloved pursuits; but they soon found it was to seek food for his piety He there- 
out, and surrounding him with murmurs, • fore regarded these labours as mere digres- 
tore him from his books, exclaiming, Come, sions. 

come ! It is not by studying, but by beg- He loved above all things to draw wisdom 
^g bread, com, eggs, fish, meat, and money from the pure source of the Word of GU)d. 
mat a monk renders himself useful to the Ho found m the convent a Bible fastened by 
cloister.”^ Luther submitted: he laid aside a chain, and to this chained Bible he was 
his books, and took up his bag again. Far continually returning. He had but little 
from repenting at having taken upon him- understanmng of the Word, yet was it his 
self suen a yoke, ho is willing to go through most pleasing study. It sometimes hap- 
with his tasK. It was then that the inflexible pened that he passed a whole day meditating 
perseverance with which he always carried upon a single passage. At other times he 
out the resolutions he had once formed, began learned fragments of the Prophets by heart, 
to be developed in his mind. The resistance He especially desired to acquire from the 
he made to these rude assaults gave ^ a writings of the Prophets and of the Apostles 
stronger temper to his will. God tried him a perfect knowledge of God’s will ; to grow 
in small things, that he might learn to re- up in greater fear of His name ; and to nou- 
main unshaken in great ones. Besides, to nsh his faith by the sure testimony of the 
be able to deliver his age from the miserable Word.® 

superstitions under which it groaned, it was It would appear that about this time he 
necessary for him first to fern their weight, began to study the {Scriptures in their origi- 


necessary for him first to fern their weight, began to study the {Scriptures in their orim- 
To drain the cup, he must drink it to the nal languages, and to lay the foundation of the 
very dregs. most perfect and most useful of his labours—^ 

This severe apprenticeship did not, how- the translation of the Bible. He made use 
ever, last so long as Luther might have of Heuchlin’s Hebrew Lexicon, that had just 


ever, last so long as Luther might have 
feared. The prior of the convent, at the in- appeared. John Lange, one of the friars of 
tercession of the university to which Luther the convent, a man skilled in Greek and 
belonged, freed him from the humiliating Hebrew, and with whom he always remained 
duties that had been laid upon him. The closely connected, probably was his first in- 
youthful monk then returned to his studies structor.^ He also made much use of the 
with new zeal. The works of the Fathers of learned commentaries of Nicholas Lyra, who 
the Church, especially of St. Augustine, died in 1340. It was from this circumstance 
attracted his attention. The exposition of that Pflug, afterwards bishop of Naumburg, 
the Psalms by this illustrious doctor, and said; SiZyra non lyrasset^ LuOi&rus non sal- 
his book On the Letter and the Spirit, wore tasset.^ 

his favourite study. Nothing struck him The young monk studied with such indus- 
more than the sentiments of this Father on try and zeal that it often happened that he 
the commtion of man’s will and on Divine did not repeat the daily prayers for three or 
Grace. He felt by his own experience the four weeks together. But he soon grew 
reality of that corruption and tne necessity alarmed at the thought that he had trans- 


tasset.^ 

The young monk studied with such indus- 
try and zeal that it often happened that he 
did not repeat the daily prayers for three or 
four weeks together. But he soon grew 
alarmed at the thought that he had trans- 


fer that grace. The words of St. Augustine gressed the rules of his order. He then shut 
corresponded with the sentiments of his himself up to repair his negligence, and be- 


heart. If he could have belonged to any 
other school than that of Josus Christ, it 


gan to repeat conscientiously all the prayers 
Ife had omitted, without a thought of either 


would undoubtedly have been to that of the eating or drinking. Once even, for seven 
doctor of Hippo. Ho almost knew by rote weeks together, ho scarcely closed his eyes 
the works of P^ter d’AiUy and of Gabriel in sleep. 

Biel. He was much taken with a saying of Burning with desire to attain that holiness 
the former, that, ii the Church had not de- 

cid^ to the contraij, it would have been i inSispuutioniimi wbiws iabyrintiiotsuiitaiKtri«rt>i- 
preferablo to concede that the bread qnd aamirwitibus wpuosut. UeiMotii. 

wine were really taken in the XiOrd’s supper, 9 in «o Vite genere non JngenU, mS ftifanratii 
•nd not mere aeddents. ikM. 

, 4 Gesch. a, deutseb. Bibelflbersefcjsung. 

« If Lynt bad not tonohod bio lyre* Luther had novor 
t Selnoceerl Orat. de Luth.—Xatheiiiu, p. a > danced. 



in quest of whiob be had entered the cloister, 
Lather gave way to ail the rigour of an 
ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify the 
flesh by fastings, mortifications, said watch- 
ings.^ IShut up in his cell, as in a prison, 
he straggled unoeasinglv against the deceit- 
ful thoughts and the evil inclinations of his 
heart. A little broad and a small herring 
were often his only food. Besides, he was 
nat\^rally of very abstemious habits. Thus 
ho was frequently seen bjr his friends, long 
after he had ceased to think of purchasing 
heaven by his abstinence, content himself 
with the poorest viands, and remain even 
four days in succession without eating or 
drinking.3 This we have on the testi- 
mony of Melancthon, a witness in every 
respect worthy of credit. We may judge 
from this circumstance of the little value we 
ought to attach to the fables that ignorance 
and prejudice have circulated as to Luther’s s 
intemperance. At the period of which we j 
are speaking, nothing was too great a socri- | 
dee tiiat might enable him to become a saint 
— to acquire heaven. Never did the Romish 
church possess a more pious monk. Never 
did cloister witness more severe or indefati- 
gable eicertions to purchase eternal happiness.^ 
When Luther had become a reformer, and 
had declared that heaven was not to be ob- 
tained by such means as these, he knew very 
well what he was saying. ** I was indeed a 
pious monk,” wrote he to Duke George of' 
baxony, “ and followed the rules of my order 
more strictly than I can express. If ever 
monk could obtain heaven by his monkish 
works, I should certainly have been entitled 
to it. Of this all the friars who have known 
me can testify. If it had continued much 
longer, I should have carried my mortifica- 
tions even to death, by means of my watch- 
ings, prayers, reading, and other labours.”* 

We are approaching the epoch wliich made 
Lather a new man, and which, by revealing 
to him the infinity of God’s love, put him in 
a condition to declare it to the world. 

Luther did not find in the tranquillity of 
the cloister and in monkish perfection that 
peace of mind which he had looked for there. 
He wished to have the> assurance of his sal- 
vation : this was the great want of his soul. 
Without it, there was no repose for him. 
But the flMirs that had agitated him in the 
world pursue him to his cell. Nay, the^ 
were increased. The faintest cry of his 
heart re-echoed loud beneath the silent archer 
of the cloister. God had led him thither, that 
he might leam to know himself, and to de- 
spair of his own strength and virtue. His 
conscience, enlightened by the Divine Word, 

1 Summa dlicipUiiit teveiitftte m Tpm ngU, etomnlbas 
gnreltlta l«e(lonotn. disptttftUonttni, Munlorum, preeum, 
omms longe superat. Melanoth. Vlt.Luth. 

* Erat enlm nakura, valde modtei oibl et potui t vtdl eon- 
Unula quatuor dicbtia, oum quidem recto valeret, pronus 
aibll edenfcem aut blbentem. Ibid. . 

Strenuelnattidlts et exeroitlis aplrltuallbni, militavit 
ibll^^tita^uatttor. Cooblcnie, I. 


told him what it was to he holy ; but he was 
filled with terror at finding, neither in his 
heart nor in his life, that image of holiness 
which he had contemplated with admiration 
in the Word of God. A sad discoveiy, and 
one that is made by every sincere man ! No 
righteousness within, no righteousness with- 
out! all was omission, sin, impurity!...... 

The more ardent the character of Luther, 
the stronger was that secret and constant 
resistance which man's nature opposes to 
good ; and it plunged him into despair. 

The monks and divines of the day encou- 
raged him to satisfy the divine righteousness 
by meritorious works. But what works, 
thought he, can come from a heart like mine ? 
How can I stand before the holiness of my 
judge with works polluted in their very 
source ? “I saw that I was a great sinner 
in the eyes of God,” said he, “ and I did not 
think it possible for me to propitiate him by 
my own merits.” 

He was agitated*and yet dejected, avoid- 
ing the trifling and stupid conversation of 
the monks. The latter, unable to compre- 
hend the storms that tossed his soul, looked 
upon him with surprise,^ and reproached him 
for his silence and his gloomy air. One day, 
Cochloeus tells us, as they were saying mass 
in the chapel, Luther had carried thither all 
his anxiety, and was in the choir in the 
midst of the brethren, sod and'heart-stricken. 
Already the priest had prostrated himself, 
the incense h^ been burnt before the altar, 
the Gloria sung, and they were reading the 
Gospel, when the poor monk, unable any 
longer to repress his an^ish, cried out in a 
mournful tone, as he fell on his knees, “ It 
is not I — ^it is not I.”* All were thunder- 
struck: and the ceremony was interrupted 
for a moment. Perhaps Luther thought ho 
heard some reproach of which ho knew him- 
self innocent; perhaps lie declared his un- 
worthinoss of being one of those to whom 
Christ’s death had brought the gift of eternal 
life. Cochloeus says, tney were then read- 
ing the story of the dumb man from whom 
Christ expelled a devil. It is possible that 
this ciy of Luther, if the account bo true, 
had rererence to this circumstance, and that, 
although speechless like the dumb man, be 
protested by such an exclamation, that his 
silence came from other causes than demon- 
iacal possession. Indeed, Codilceus tells us 
that the monks sometimes attributed tlie 
sufferings of their brother to a secret inter- 
course with the devil, and this writer him- 
self entertained that opinion.^ 

A tender conscience inclined Luther to 
regard the slightest fault as a great sin. He 
had hardly discovered it, before he endea- 
voured to expiate it by the severest mortifi- 
cations, which only served to point out to 

1 Vteui e«t fratribus non nihil slnfularltatlB habere. 

.repente cedderlt vociferani, “ Non enmt non 
occuUo allquo oum dsmone eommerolo. XWd, 
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of ail htanan remedies. ** 1 
tmrtidred aajrself alinost to deatlv*^ said he^ 
m order to procure peace -with God for my 
Imart and agitated conscience ; but 
ibrroimded with thick darkness, I found 
pdm nowhere.” i 

: TOe practices of monastic bolinessj which j 
had li^d so many consciences to sleep, and 
to which Luther himself had had recourse in 
his ^stress, soon appeared to him the un- 
ayailing remedies of an empirical and decep- 
tive religion. ** While I was yet a monk, I 
no sooner felt assailed by any temptation 
than I cried out — I am lost 1 Immediately 
I had recourse to a thousand methods to 
stifle the cries of my conscience. I went 
every day to confession, hut that was of no 
use to me. Then bowed down by sorrow, I 
tortured myself by the multitude of my 
thoughts. — Look, exclaimed I, thou art still 
envious, impatient, passionate I...ltproilteth 
thee nothing, O wretched man, to have 
entered this sacred orders'* 

And yet Luther, imbued with the preju- 
dices of his time, had from early youth con- 
sidered the observances, whose worthlessness 
he had now discovered, as a certain remedy 
for diseased souls. What can ho think of 
the strange discovery he has just made in 
the solitude of the cloister? It is possible, 
then, to dwell within the sanctuary, and yet 

be^ in one's bosom a man of sin! He 

has received another garment, but not an- 
other heart. His expectations are disap- 
pointed. W'here can he stop ? Can all these 
rules and observances be mere human inven- 
tions ? Such a supposition appears to him, 
at one time, a temptation of the devil, and at 
another, an irresistible truth. By turns con- 
tending with the holy voice that spake to his 
heart, and with tlie venerable institutions 
that time had sanctioned, Luther passed his 
Kfe in a continual struggle. The young 
monk crept like a shadow through the long 
galleries of the cloister, that re-echoed with 
nis sorrowful moanings. His body wasted 
away; his strength began to fail him; it 
sometimes happened that he remained like 
one dead. ^ 

On one occasion, overwhelmed with sor- 
rof', he shut himself up in his cell, and for 


several days and nights allowed no one to 
approach nim. One of his friends, Lucas 
^femberger, feeling anxious about the un- 
happy monk, and* having a presentiment of 
the condition in which he was, took with 
him some hoys who were in the habit of 
singing in the choirs, and knocked at the 
door of the cell. No one opens — ^no one 
answers. The good Edemberger, still more 
alarmed, breaks open the door. Lather lies 
insensible upon the floor, and giving no signs 
of Hfe. His friend strives in vain to recall 
him to his senses: he is still motionless. 


Then the choristers begin to sing a sweei 
hymn. Their clear voices act like a charm 
on the poor monk, to whom nmsie was evei 
one of nis greatest pleasures : gradually he 
recovers his strength, his consciousness, and 
life. ^ But if music could restore his serenity 
for a few moments, he requires another and 
a stronger remedy to heal him thoroughly : 
he nee£ that mild and subtle sounds of the 
Gospel, which is the voice of God himself. 
He knew it well. And therefore his troubles 
and his terrors led him to study with fresh 
zeal the writings of the prophets and of the 
apostles.® 


CHAPTER IV. 

Plons Monks— StAnptti!— nis THety— Visitation— Conversa- 
tions— The Grace of Christ— Bepentance— Power of Sin- 
Sweetness of Repentance-Election — Providence — The 
Bible— The aged Monk— Forgiveness of Sins— Ordination 
—The Dinner— Festival of Corpus Ohristi— Luther made 
Professor at Wittemherg. 

Luther was not the first monk who had 
undergone such trials. The gloomy walls 
of the cloisters often concealed the most 
abominable vices, that would have made 
every upright mind shudder, had they been 
revealed ; but often, also, they hid Christian 
virtues that expanded there in silence, and 
which, had they been exposed to the eyes of 
the world, would have excited universal ad- 
miration. The possessors of those virtues, 
living only with themselves and with God, 
attracted no attention, and wore often un- 
known to the modest convent in which they 
were enclosed : their lives were known only 
to God. Sometimes these humble solitaries 
fell into that mystic theology, — sad disease 
of the noblest minds ! which in earlier ages 
had been the delight of the first monks on 
the hanks of the Nile, and which unprofit- 
ahly consumes the souls of those who become 
its victims. 

Yet if one of these men was called to some 
high station, he there displayed virtues 
whose salutary influence was long and 
widely felt. The candle was set on a 
candlestick, and it illumined the whole house. 
Many were awakened by this light. Thus 
from generation to generation were these 
flous souls propagated; they were seen 
shining like isolated torches at tbe very 
times when the cloisters were often little 
other than impure receptacles of the deepest 
darkness. 

A young man hod been thus distinffuished 
in one of the German convents. His name 
was John Staimitz, and he was descended 
from a noble NGsnian /amily. From his 


cogitantem attentlus 4e Ira Dd, aut de miran- i Seokend. p. 83. 


9 1 KlngR xlx. 12. 


luWto tanti terrpnw ooooutiehant. • ^ aiudiam ul macla axpeler^ luia sula dolorihut el 
’ «i#iPianiinaretur. Melaneth. Vita Lutli. > parorihua movebatur, Molancth. vlUk Luth. 
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tewk He soon discovered that philosophy was a young man of mid^e height^ whom 
and the study of nature could not do much study, fastmg, and prolonged vi^ls h^ so 
f towards eternal s^vation. He therefore wasted away that all his bones might be 
began to learn divinity ; but especially en- covaitedJ Bis eyes, that in after-years 
deavoured to unite practice with Knowledge, were compared to a falcon's, were sunken ; 
“ For,” says one of his biographers, “ it is his manner was dejected; his countenance 
in yain that wo assume the name of divine, betrayed an agitated mind, the prey of a 
if we do not confirm that noble title by our thousand strugules, but yet strong and 
lives. The study of the Bible and of the resolute. His ^^ole appearance was grave, , 
Augustine theology, the knowledge of him- melancholy, and solemn; Staupitz, whose 
self, the battles that he, like Luther, had discernment had been exercised by long ex- 
had to fight against the deceits and lusts pericnce, easily discovered what was passing 
of his heart, led him to the Redeemer. He in his mind, and distinguished the youthfiu 
found peace to liis soul in faith in Christ, monk above all who surrounded him. He 
The doctrine of election by grace had taken felt drawn towards him, had a presentiment 


Strong hold of his mind. The integrity of of his great destiny, and entertained quite a 
his life, the extent of his knowledge, the elo- paternal interest for his inferior. He had 
^uence of his speech, not loss than a strik- had to struggle, like Luther, and therefore 
iug exterior and dignified manners,® rccom- he could understand him. Above all, he 
mended him to his contemporaries. Frede- could point out to* him the road to peace, 
rick the Wise, elector of Saxony, made him which he himself had found. What he learnt 


his friend, employed him in various embas- of the circumstances that hod brought the 
sies, and founded the university of Wittem- young Augustine into the convent, still more 
berg under his direction. 'Ibis disciple of increased his sympathy. He requested the 
St. Paul and St. Augustine was the first prior to treat him with greater mildness, 
dean of the theological faculty of that school and took advantage of Sie opportunities 
wlience the light was one day to issue to afforded by his station to win the confidence 
illumine the schools and churches of so many of the youthful brother. Approaching him 
nations. He was jiresent at the Lateran with affection, he endeavoured by every means 
council, os proxy of the Archbishop of Saltz- to dispel his timidity, which was increased 
burg, became provincial of his order in Thu- by the respect and fear that a man of such 
nngiaandSaxony, and afterwards vicaf-gene- exalted rank as Staupitz must necessarily 
ral of the Augnstinos for all Germany. inspire. 

Staupitz was grieved at the corruption of Luther's heart, which harsh treatment had 


morals and the errors of doctrine that were closed till then, opened at last and expanded 
devastating the Church. His writings on under the mild beams of charity. “As in 
the love of God, on Christian faith, and on water face, answereth to face, so the heart 
conformity with the death of Christ, and the of man to man.”* Luther’s heart found an 
testimony of Luther, confirm this. But he echo in that of Staupitz. The vicar-general 
considered the fonner evil of more import- understood him, and the monk felt a oon- 
ance than the latter. Besides the mildness fidence towards him, that he had as yet 
and indecision of his character, his desire experienced for none. He unbosomed to 
not to go beyond the sphere of action lie him the cause of his dejection, described the 
thought assigned to him, made him fitter to horrible thoughts that perplexed him, and 
be the restorer of a convent than the reformer then began in the cloister of Erfurth those 
of the Church. He would have wished to conversations so full of wisdom and of iu- 
raise none but distinguished men to import- struction. Up to this time no one had under- 
ant' offices ; but not finding them, ho sub- stood Lutlier. One day, when at table in 
mitted to employ others. “ Wc must plough,” the refectory, the young monk, dejected and 


Wo have witnessed the an^sh and the “WTiy are you so sad, brother Martin ? ”-- 
internal struggles to which Luther was “ Ah I ” replied he, with a deep sigh, “ I do 
prey in the convent of Erfurth. At this not know what will become of mel”— 
period a visitation of the vicar-general was “ These temptations,” resumed Stoupitz, 
announoed. In fact Staupitz came to make “ are more necessary to you than eating and 
his usuM inspection. This friend of Frede- drinking.” These two men ^d not atop 


ick, the founder of the university of Wit- there; kud erelong in the silence of the 
emberg, and chief of the Augustines, exhi- cloister took place that intimate mtercourse. 


^ ' Ateneriittagaloulltt genenMO anlml Impeto. sdTtrta- luture 
tern «t tfodUam dootrluam oo&iendlt. Mclcb. Adam. YIU nesSi 

ffi. ’ 

* Oochkitii.S. , p.MoaeUauIEptat. 


which powerfully contributed to lead forth 
the future reformer from his state of dark- 


2 Proverbs stvU. 1*. 
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. tahi,” said Luther despond 

to that I meke promises to 

sin is-erer the strongest*’ 


its beginning. In order that jm may be 
filled with the lore of what is good, you must 
first be filled with love for Qod. If you 

A.^ 1 A ' 


^*0 my friend!” replied the yicar>general, desire to be conrerted, do not be canons 
lopidiig bade on his own experience ; ** more about all these mortifications and all these 
i^biaii a tlmtisand times hare J sworn to our tortures, • Love him who first loved yon i ” 


holy Ood to live jpiousiy, and I have never Luther U8tena--^be listens again. These 
k^t my vows. Now 1 swear no longer, for consolations fill him with joy till then im- 
eep my solemn promises, known, and impart new light “ It is Jesus 


k^t my vows. Now 1 swear no longer, for 
I know I cannot keep my solemn promises. 


If God will not be merciful towards me Christ,” thinks he in his heart : yes, is 
for Ike love of Christ, and grant me a Jesus Christ himself who so wonderfully 


consoles me by these sweet and healing 
words.” 1 

These words, indeed, penetrated to the 
aim. 1 muse pensn. * bottom of the young monk's heart, like the> 

The young monk is terrified at the thought sharp arrow of a strong man. * In order to 
of divine justice. He lays open all Ids fears repent, we must love God. Guided by this 
to the vioar-general. He is alarmed at the new light, he begins to compare the Scrip- 


happy departure, when I must quit this 
world, I snail never, with the aid of all my 
vows and all my good works, stand before 
him. 1 must perish.” ' 


unspeakable holiness of God and his sove- 
reign majesty. “ Who may abide the day 
of his coming ? and who shall stand when 
he appeareth? ” (Mai. iii. 2.) 


id his sove- tures. He looks out all the passages that 
ide the day treat of repentance and conversion. These 
stand when words, till then so dreaded, to use his own 
expressibn, “ are become to him an agreeable 


Staupitz resumes : he knows where he had pastime and the sweetest of recreations. All 
found peace, and he wUl point it out to the the passages of Scripture that used to alarm 
young man. “ Why,” said he, “ do you tor- him, seem now to run to him from every 
ment yourself with all these speculations and part, — ^to smile and sport around him.”^ 

these high thoughts ? Look at the wounds “ Hitherto,” exclaims he, “ although I 

of Jesus Christ, to the blood that ho has shed carefully dissembled the state of my soul 
for you : it is there that the grace of God before Gnd, and endeavoured to express to- 
will appear to you. Instead of torturing wards him a love which was a mere con- 
yourself on account of your sins, throw your- straint and a fiction, there was no expression 
self into the Redeemer’s arms. Trust in in Scripture so bitter to me as that of re- 
him — in the righteousness of his life — ^in the jHntance. But now there is none so sweet 
atonement of his death. Do not shrink back ; or more acceptable.* Oh! how delightful 
God is not angry with you, it is you who are are all God’s preoepts when we read them 
‘ingry with God. Listen to the Son of God. not only in books, but also in our Saviour’s 
He became man to give you the assurance precious wounds ! ”* 

of divine favour. He says to you, You are Although Luther had been consoled by 
rny sheep; you hear my voice ; no man shall Staupitz’ words, he nevertheless fell some- 


pluck you out of my hand.”* 


times into despondency. Sin was again felt 


But Luther does not find in bimself the in his timid conscience, and then all his pre- 
repentanoe which he thinks necessary for vious despair banished the joy of salvation, 
salvation : and replies he, it is the usual “ O my sin ! my sin I my sin I ” cried tho 
answer of distressed and timid minds : How young monk one day in the presence of the 
can I dare believe in the favour of God, so vicar-general, with a tone of profound 
long as there is no real conversion in me? anguish. “Well! would you only be a 
I must be changed, Before he will accept sinner in appearance,” i*eplied the latter, 
me.” and have also a Saviour only in appear- 

His venerable guide shows him that there ance ? Then,” added Staupitz with authority, 
can be no real conversion, so long as man “ know that Jesus Chnst is the Saviour 
fears God as a severe judge. “ What will even of those who are groat, real sinners. 


you say then,” asks Luther, “to so many 
consciences to which a thousand insupport- 


and deserving of utter condemnation.” 

It was not alone the sin he discovered in 


able taaks are prescribed in order that they his heart that agitated Luther ; the troubles 


mav gain heaven ? ” of liis conscience were augmented by those 

Then he hears this reply of the vicar- of reason. If the holy precepts of the Bible 
general, or rather he does not believe that it alarmed him, some of the doctrines of that 
comes from man : it seems to him like a divine book still more increased his tortures. 


voice from heaven.* “ There is no real re- 
pentance except that which begins with the * Meminl inter Jncundiwlmas «t BMutare* fi^lM Inm, 

A Qulbu* nj 6 BOtet Domintis Jesus wlriflco ooiiBolsrl. L. Epp. 

love of God and of righteousness.* What i. ii». *(isu«piteiuin,80Mar,iai8. 

others imagine to be the end and acoompUsh- 
ment of repentance, is on the contrary only 

. . ^ li. Epp. 1. 116. 

i h* ^ Mi * Nunc nihil dulclus nut gratliuMSIhl lonet ausm poenl- 

* Te veiut • c»1o sonantem soceplmus. L. Epp. L 116. tentia,ac. Ibid, 
nd ^aupHzium, 80 May. 1618. * Ita entm dulcesount prnoepta Del. quando non In llturlf 

4 PferiitenUa y«|w non est. nisi duis nb nmore JufUtUe et tenttm, sed in vuluerlbus dutelMimi Balvttori* lefinds »• 
Dm tnclplt* Ibid. telUiimus. Ibid. 


> telUcimus. Ibid. 
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He disckirat ell merit of sal- 
vi^on^and xesigns himself confidingly to the 
gteoe of (aiod in Jesus Christ. He does not 
at tot perceive the consequences of the prin< 
tuple he has admitted ; he is still sincere in 
hm attachment to the Church, and yet he has 
no further need of her ; for he has received 
salvation immediately God himself, and 
henceforth Roman-catholicism is virtually 
destroyed in him. He advances, —he seeks 
in rile writings of the apostles and prophets 
for all that can strengthen the hope wliich 
fills his heart. Each day he invokes support 
from on Jiigh, and each day also the light 
increases in his soul. 

Luther's mental health restored that of his 
body, and he soon rose from his bod of sick- 
ness. He had received a new life in a two- 
fold sense. The festival of Christmas, that 
soon came, gave him an opportunity of abim- 
dantly tasting all the consolations of faith. 
He took part in these holy solemnities with 
sweet emotion ; and when in the ceremonial 
of the day he hod to chant these words : 0 
beata culpa qux talem meruisti Redemptorem!^ 
Ms whole being responded dmen, and thriUtd 
with joy. 

Luther had been two years in tlio cloister, 
and was to be ordained priest. He had 
received much, and saw with delight the 
prospect afibrded by the sacerdotal ofiice of 
freely distributing what he had freely re- 
ceived. He wished to take advantage of the 
ceremony tliat was about to take place to 
Income thoroughly reconciled with liis father. 
He invited him to be present, and even re- 
quested him to fix the day. John Luther, 
who was not yet entirely pacified with regard 
to his son, nevertheless accepted the invita- 
tion, and named Sunday, 2d May, 1507. 

Among the number of Luther’s friends was 
the vicar of Eisenach, John Braun, who had 
been a &ithfal counsellor to him during liis 
residence in that city. Luther wrote to him 
on the 22d April. This is the oldest letter 
of the reformer, and it hears the following 
address: “To John Braun, holy and vene- 
rable priest of Christ and of Mary.” It is 
only in Luther's two earliest letters that the 
name of Mary is found. 

“ God, who is glorious and holy in all his 
works,” says the candidate for the priesthood, 
“having most graciously condescended to 
raise me up — ^mc, a wretched and in all re- 
spects unworthy sinner, and to coll me by 
ms stole and most free mercy to his sublime 
miinistry; I ought, in order to testify my 
gratitudo for such divine and mamificent 
goo^ess (as to at least as more dust and i 
ashes can do it) to fixliil with my whole I 
heart tlic duties of the office intrusted to me.” I 

At last the day arrived. The miner of 
Monsfeldt did not foil to be present at his 
soil's He gave hipi indeed no 


unequivocal mark of his afiectlon and of Ms 
generosity by presenting 'him on this ooca- • 
sioh with twenty florins* 

The ceremony took place. Hieronymus, 
bishop of Brandenburg, offioiated. At the 
moment of conferring on Luther the power 
of celebrating mass, m placed the chance in 
his hands, and uttered these solemn words, 
Acctjpe potestatem sacrijicandi pro vivis et 
mrtuis : “ Receive the power of sacrificing for 
the quick and the dead.” Luther at^that 
time listened calmly to these words, which 
conferred on him the power of doing the 
work of the Son of Gk)d ; but ho shuddered 
at them in after-years. “ If the earth did 
not then open and swallow us both up,” said 
he, “ it was owing to the great patience and 
long-suffering of the Lord.”i 

The father afterwards dined at the convent 
with his son, the young priest’s friends, and 
the monks. The conversation fell on Mar- 
tin’s entrance into the monastery. The bro- 
thers loudly extolled it as a most meritorious 
work ; upon which the inflexible John, turn- 
ing to his son, asked him : “ Have you not 
read in Scripture, that you should ol)ey your 
father and mother?”* These words struck 
Luther ; they presented in quite a new 
aspect the action that had brought him into 
the bosom of the convent, and they long 
re-echoed in his heart. 

Shortly after his ordination, Luther, by 
the advice of Staupitz, made little excur- 
sions on foot into the neighbouring parishes 
and convents, either to divert his mind and 
give his body tlie necessary exercise, or to 
accustom him to preaching. 

The festival of Corpus Christi was to be 
celebrated with great pomp at Eisleben. The 
vicar-general would be present, and Luther 
repaired there also. H^ had still need of j 
Staupitz, and sought every opportunity of 
meeting this enlightened guide who directed 
his soul into the path of lifo. The procession 
was numerous and brilliant. Staupitz him- 
self bore the consecrated host, Luther follow- 
ing in his sacerdotal robes. The thought 
that it was Jesus Christ himself whom the 
vicar-goneral carried, the idea that the Sa- 
viour was there in person before him, sud- 
denly struck Luther’s imagination, and filled 
him mth such terror that he could scarcely 
proceed. The perspiration fell drop by drop 
foom his face; he staggered, and thought he 
should die of anguish and afiriuht. At length 
the procession was over; the host, that had « 
awakened all the fears of the, iponk, was 
solemnly deposited in the sanctuary; and 
Luther, finding himself alone with S&upifoi 
fell into his arms and confessed his dre^ 
Then the good vicar-general, who had knig 
known that g^entle Saviour, who does luS 
break the bruised reed, said to him milffiy : 
“It was not Jesus Clu|^t, my brother fne 
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does not alarm : he mves consolation 
only.»»» 

Luther was not destined to remain hidden 
in an obscure convent. The time was come 
for his removal to a wider stage. Stanpitz, 
with whom he always remained in close com- 
munication, saw clearly that the young 
monk’s disposition was too active to m con- 
fined within so narrow a circle. He spoke 
of him to the Elector Frederick of Saxony: 
an^ this enlightened prince invited Luther 
in 1608, probably about the end of the year, 
to become ^fessor at the university of Wit- 
temberg. This was the field on which he 
was to fight many hard battles. Luther felt 
that his true vocation was there. Ho was 
irequested to repair to his now post with all 
speed : ho replied to the call without delay, 
and in the hurry of his removal he had not 
time to write to him whom he styled his 
master and well-beloved father, — ^John Braun, 
curate of Eisenach. He did so however a few 
months later. “ My departure was so hasty,” 
said he, “ that those with whom I was living 
were almost ignorant of it. I am farther 
away, I confess : but tlie better part of mo 
remains with you.”* Luther liud oeen three 
years in the cloister at Erfurth. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Unfrerafty of Wlttembcrff—Plrst Tnstructfons— Wblloal 
Lectures— Sensation -^Lut her preaches at Wlttemberg— 
The Old Chapel— Impression produced hy his Sermous. 

In the year 1502, Frederick the Elector 
founded a new university at Wittemherg. 
Ho declared in the charter confirming tlie 
privileges of this high school, that he and 


his people would look to it as to an oracle. 
At uiat time he had little thought in how 
remarkable a manner this language would 
be verified. Two men belonging to the oppo- 
sition that had been formed against the sclio- 
lastic system, — I*ollich of Mcllerstadt, doctor 
of medicine, law, and philosophy, and Stmi- 
pitz — ^had had great influence in the esta- 
blishment of this academy. The university 
declared that it selected St. Augustine for 
its patron, — a choice that was very signifi- 
cant. This new institution, which assessed 
great liberty, and which was considered as a 
court of final appeal in all cases of difficulty, 
was admirably fitted to become the cradle of 
the Reformation, and it powerfully contri- 
buted to the development of Luther and of 
Luther’s work. 

On his arrival at Wittemherg, he repaired 
to the Augustine convent, whore a cell was 
allotted to him ; for though a professor, he 
did not cease to be a monk. He had been 


called to teach physics and dialectics. In 
assi^ing him this duty, regard had proba- 
bly heen paid to the philosophical studies 
he had pursued at Erfurth, and to the degree ! 
of Master of Arts which he had taken. 
Thus Luther, who hungered and thirsted 
after the Word of God, was compelled to 
devote himself almost exclusively to the 
study of the Aristotelian scholastic philoso- 
phy. He had need of that bread of life 
which God gives to the world, and yet he 
must occupy himself with human subtleties. 
What a restraint ! and what sighs it called 
forth ! “ By God’s grace, I am well,” wrote 
he to Braun, “ except that I have to study 
philosophy with all my might. From the j 
first moment of my arnval at Wittemherg, I ; 
was earnestly desirous of exchanging it ! 
for that of theology; but,” added he, lest it ^ 
should be supposed he meant the theology of 
the day, “ it is of a theology which seeks the 
kernel in the nut, the wheat in the husk, 
the marrow in the bones, that I am speak- ; 
ing.' Be that as it may, God is God,” con- 
tinues he with that confidence which wag 
the soul of his life ; “ man is almost always 
mistaken in his judgments ; hut this is our 
God. Ho will lead us with goodness for 
ever and ever.” ’J'ho studies that Luther 
was then obliged to pursue were of great 
service to him, in enabling him in after-years 
to combat the errors of the schoolmen. 

But he could not stop there. The desire 
of his heart was about to be accomplished. 
That same power, which some years before 
liad driven Luther from the bar into a mo- 
nastic life, was now impelling him from plii- 
losophy towards the Bible. He zealously 
appued liimself to the acquisition of the 
ancient languages, and particularly of Greek 
and Hebrew, in order to draw knowledge 
and learning from the very springs whence 
they gushed forth. He was all his life inde- 
fatigable in labour.* A few months after his 
arrival at the university, ho solicited the 
degree of bachelor of divinity. He obtained 
it at the end of March 1500, with the parti- 
cular summons to devote himself to biblical 
theology, — ad Biblia. 

Every day, at one in the afternoon, Luther 
was called to lecture on the Bible : a pre- 
cious hour both firr the professor and his 
pupils, and which led them deeper and 
deeper into the divine meaning of those reve- 
lations so long lost to the people and to the 
schools ! 

Ho began his course by explaining the 
Psalms, and thence passed to the Epistle to 
the Romans. It was more particidarly while 
meditating on this portion of Scripture, that 
the light of truth penetrated his heart. In 
the retirement of his quiet cell, he used to 
consecrate whole hours to the study of the 
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Divine^Wiordi ibis epistle of St Paul lying 
open before him. On one oceasion, having 
reached tho seventeenth verse of the first 
chapter^ he read this passage from tho pro- 
phet Habakkuk : The just mall Um hj faith. 
This precept struck him. There is then for 
the just a life different from that of other 
men t and this life is the gift of faith. This 
promise, which ho received into his heart, as 
if God himself had placed it there, unveils to 
him the m3rste]^ of the Christian life, and 
inm^ses this life in him. Years after, in 
the midst of his numerous occupations, he 
imagined he still heard these words: The 
just shall live by faith.^ 

Luther’s lectures thus prepared had little 
similarity with wliat had been heard till then. 
It was not an eloquent rhetorician or a pedan- 
tic schoolman that spoke ; but a Christian 
who had felt the power of revealed truths, — 
who drew them forth from the Bible, — poured 
them out from the treasures of his heart, — 
and presented them all full of life to his 
astonished hearers. It was not the teaching 
of a man, but of God. 

This entirely new method of expounding 
the truth made a great noise ; the news of 
it spread far and wide, and attracted to the 
newly established university a crowd of 
youthful foreign students. Even many pro- 
lessors attended Luther’s lectures, and among 
others Mellcrstadt, frequently styled the 
light of the worlds first rector of tho univer- 
sity, who already at Lcipsic, where ho had 
been previously, had earnestly combated the 
ridiculous instructions of scholasticism, had 
denied that “ the light created on tlio first 
day was Theology,” and had maintained that 
the study of literature should bo the founda- 
tion of that science. “ This monk,” said he, 
“ will put all the doctors to shame ; he will 
bring in a new doctrine, and reform the 
whole church ; for he builds upon the 
Word of Christ, and no one in the world can 
either resist or overthrow that Word, even 
should he attack it with all the arms of 
philosophy, of the sophists, Scotists, Al- 
bertists, Thomists, and with all the Tar- 
taretus.”* 

Staupitz, who was the instrument of God 
to develop all the gifts and treasures hidden 
in Luther, requested him to preach in the 
church of the Augustincs. Tho young pro- 
fesSOT shrunk from this proposal. He desired 
to confine himself to his academical duties, 
he trfmibled at the thought of increasing 
them by those of the ministry. In vain did 
Staujiitz solicit him : No I no !” replied he, 
“ it IS no slight thing to speak before men 
in the place of God.” • What affecting hu- 
mility m this great reformer of the Church I 
Staupitz persisted ; but the ingenious Luther, 
says one ^ his biographers, found fifteen 
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arguments, pretexts, and evasions to defend 
himself against this invitation. At length, 
the chief of the Augustines persevering in 
liis attack, Luther said; “Ah, doctor, by 
doing this you deprive me of life. I shall 
not be able to hold out three months.” — 
“ Well I so be it in God’s name,” replied tlie 
vicar-general, “ for our Lord God has also 
need on high of devoted and skilful men.” 
Luther was forced to yield. 

In the middle of the square at WittemBerg 
stood an ancient wooden chapel, thirty feet 
long and twenty wide, whose walls propped 
up on all sides were falling into ruin. An 
old pulpit made of planks, and three feet 
high, received the preacher. It was in this 
wretched place that the preaching of the 
formation began. It was God’s will that that 
whicli was to restore his glory should have 
the humblest beginnings. The foundations 
of the new Augustine Church had just been 
laid, and in the meanwhile this miserable 

E lace of worship was made use of. “ Tliis 
uilding,” adds Myconius, one of Luther’s 
contemporaries, who records these circum- 
stances, “ may well be compared to the stable 
in which Clirist was bom. It was in this 
wretched enclosuro, that God willed, so to 
speak, that his well-beloved Son should be 
born a second time. Among those thousands 
of catheclrals and parish churches with which 
the world is filled, there was not one at that 
time which God chose for the glorious preach- 
ing of eternal life.” 

Luther preaches : cvciy thing is striking in 
thenew minister. His expressive countenance, 
his noble air, his clear and sonorous voice, 
captivate all liis hearers. Before his time, 
the majority of preachers had sought rather 
what might amuse their congregation, than 
what would convert them. The great seri- 
ousness that pervaded all Luther’s sermons, 
and the joy with which the knowledge of tho 
Gospel had filled his heart, imparted to his 
eloquence an authority, a warmth, and an 
unction that bis predecessors had not pos- 
sessed. “ Endowed with a ready and lively 
genius,” says one of his opponents,^ “ with a 
good memory, and employing bis mother- 
tongue with wonderful facility, Luther was 
inferior to none of his contemporaries in elo- 
quence. Speaking from the pulpit, as if he 
were agitated by some violent emotion, suit- 
ing the action to his words, he affected his 
hearers’ minds in a surprising manner, and 
caiTied them like a toirent wherever he 
pleased. So much strength, grace, 
quence arc rarely found in these childcth. 
the North.” — “Ho had,” says Bossuet, a 
lively and impetuous eloquence that charmed ! 
and led away the people,”* > 

Soon the little chapel could not bold th6 
hearers who crowdeil to it. The council of 
Wittemberg then noxhin^ed Luther theft 
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cliajplaln, and inyited bim to preach in the j 
city church. The imoression he there pro- 
duced was greoter stiu. The energy of his 
genius, the eloquence of his style, and the 
excellency of the doctrines that he pro- 
claimed, equally astonished his hearers. His 
reputation extended far and wide, and Frede- 
rick the Wise himself came once to Wittem- 
be^ to hear him. 

'Siis was the beginning of a new life for 
Luther. The slothmlness of the cloister had 
been succeeded by great activity. Freedom, 
labour, the earnest and constant action to 
which ho could now devote himself at 
Wittemberg, succeeded in re-establishing 
harmony and peace within him. Now he 
was in fas place, and the work of God was 
soon to display its majestic progress. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Journey to Rome—Convent on the Po— Sickness at Bologna 
— RocoUections of Rome—Jullus II.— Superstitious Devo- 
tion-Profanity of the Clergy— Conversations— Roman 
Scandals— IMbllcal Studies— Pilate's Staircase— Efibets on 
Luther's Faith and ontho Seformation— Gate of Paradise 
— Luthet^s Confession. 

Luther was teaching both in the academical 
hall and in the church, when ho was inter- 
rupted in his labours. In 1610, or according 
to others in 1511 or 1612, he was sent to 
Romo. Seven convents of his order were at 
variance* on certain points with the vicar- 
general. ^ Tho acuteness of Luther’s mind, 
nis- powerful language, and his talents for 
discussion, were the cause of his selection as 
agent for these seven monasteries before the 
pope.* This divine dispensation was neces- 
sary for Luther. It was requisite that he 
should luiow Rome. Full of the prejudices 
and delusions of tho cloister, he had always 
imagined it to be the abode of sanctity. 

He set out and crossed tho Alps. Rut he 
had scarcely descended into the plains of the 
rich and voluptuous Italy, before he found 
at every step subjects of astonishment and 
scandal. The poor German monk was enter- 
tained ill a wealthy convent of tho Benedic- 
tines on tho banks of the Po, in Lombardy. 
The revenues of this monastery amounted to 
86,000 ducats; 12,000 were devoted to the 
table, 12,000 were set apart for the buildings, 
and the remainder for the wants of the monks.*^ 
The splendour of the apartments^ tho richness 
of their dress, and the delicacy of their food, 
confounded Lutlier. Marble, silk, luxury in 
all its forms — ^what a novel sight for the 
™nble brother of the poor convent of 
Wittemberg l He was astonished and was 

* viotrlo la auibuBdam dlw»a- 
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silent ; but yrhen Friday come, what was hit 
surprise at seeing the Benedictine taUe 
groaning under aload of meat. Upon tMs 
he resolved to speak. “ The Church and the 
pope,” said he, “ forbid such things.” The 
Benedictines were irritated at this reprimand 
of the unpolished German. But Luthei 
havinff persisted, and perhaps threatened 
to m^e their irregulanties Known, some 
thought the simplest course would be to get 
rid of their importunate guest. The porter 
of the convent forewarned him of the danger 
ho incurred by a longer stay. He accordingly 
quitted this epicurean monastery, and reached 
Bologna, where he fell dangerously ill.* 
Some have attributed this to tho efEects of 
poison ; but it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the change of diet affected the migal 
monk of Wittemberg, whose usual food was 
bread and herrings. This sickness was not 
to be unto death, but to the glory of God. 
He again relapsed into tho sorrow and de- 
jection so natural to him. To die thus, far 
from Germany, under this burning sky, and 
in a foreign land — what a sad mtef The 
distress of mind that ho had felt at Erfurth 
returned with fresh force. The sense of his 
sinfulness troubled him ; the prospect of God’s 
judgment filled him with dread. But at the 
very moment that these terrors had reached 
their highest pitch, the words of St. Paul, 
that had already struck him at Wittemberg, 
The just shall live by faiih^ recurred forcibly 
to his memory, and enlightened his soul like 
a ray from heaven. Thus restored and com- 
forted, he soon regained his health, and 
resumed his jourfiey towards Rome, expect- 
ing to find there a very different manner of 
life from that of tho Lombard convents, and 
impatient to efface, by tho sight of Roman 
holiness, the melancholy impressions loft on 
his mind by his sojoura on the banks of the 
Po. 

At length, after a toilsome journey under 
a burning Italian sun, at the beginning of 
summer, ho drew near the seven-hilled city. 
His heart was moved within him ; Ids eyha 
sought after the queen of the world and of 
the Church. As soon as ho discovered the 
etemi city in the distance, — ^the city of St. 
Peter and St. Paul,— the metropolis of Catho- 
licism, — ^lie fell on his knees, exclaiming, 

“ Holy Rome, I salute theel ” 

Lutlier is in Rome : tho Wittemberg pro- 
fessor stands in tho midst of tho eloquent 
ruins of consular and imperial Rome — of the 
Rome of so many martyrs and confessors of 
Jesus Christ. Here had lived that Plautus 
and that Virgil whose works he had carried j 
with him into tho cloister, and all those | 
great men at whoso history his heart had so 
often beat with emotion. He beholds their 
statues,— the ruins of the monuxaents that 
hear witness to their glory. But dl that 
glory— aB tliat power has nedj his feet 
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tran^la «n!&eir dost. ' At oaoK sce^lie'eidlis diiy ; but be eoold net, tbe 4in>&g' vnig too 
to miitd the sad presentiments of Scipio groat* 

shedding tears as he looked upon the ruins Fervent and meek, he visited all the 
— ^the burning palaces and tottering walla of churches and chapels ; he believed in all the 
Carthage, and exclaimed, “ Thus will it oiie falsehoods that were told him ; he devoutly 
day be with Rome 1 ” “ And in truth,” said performed all the holy practices that were 
Lnthor, “ the Rome of the Scipios and Cmsars required there, happy in being able to execute 


has become a corpse. There are such heaps so many good works from which his fellow- 


of rubbish that the foundations of the houses countrymen were debarr^^ 


are now where onCo stood the roofs. It is regret,” said the pious German to hims( 
there,” added he, as he threw a melancholy “ that my father and mother are still alii 


“ Oh I how I 
in to himself^ 
.re still alive I 


glance over these ruins, “it is there that What pleasure I should have in delivering 
once the riches and the treasures ,of the them from the fire of purgatory by my 
world were gathered together.”* All these masses, my prayers, and by so many other 
fragments, against which his feet stumble i^mirable works!”* He had found the 
at every step, proclaim to Luther within the light ; but the darkness was far from being 
veiy walls of feme, that what is strongest entirely expelled from his understanding, 
in the eyes of ’man may be easily destroyed His heart was converted ,* his mind was not 


by the breath of the Lord. 

But with these profane ashes are mingled 
other and holier ones : he rccals them to 


yet enlightened : he had faith and love, but 
he wanted knowledge. It was no trifling 
matter to emerge from that thick night which 


mind. The burial-place of tlio martyrs is had covered the earth for so many centuries, 
not far from that of the generals of Rome and Luther several times^ repeat^ mass ^ at 
of her conquerors. Christian Rome with its Rome. He officiated with all the unction 
Bufferings has more power over the heart of and dignity that such an action appeared to 
j the Saxon monk than pagan Rome with all him to require. But what affliction seized 

I its glory. Here that letter arrived in which the heart of the Saxon monk at witnessing 

Paul wrote, The. just shall live hy faith. He the sad and profane mechanism of the Roman 
! is not far from Appii Forum and the Three priests, as they celebrated the sacrament of 
. Taverns. Here is the house of Narcissus— the altar I These on their part laughed at 

there the palace of Caesar, where tlie Tiord his simplicity. One day when ho was 

delivered the Apostle from the laws of the officiating he found that the priests at an 
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lion. Oh, how those recollections strengthen adjoining altar had already repeated seven 
the heart of the monk of Wittemberg I masses before he had finiBhed one. “ Quick, 

But Rome at this time presented a veiy quick!” cried one of them, “ send our Lady 
different aspect. The warlike Julius II. hack her !$on making an impious allusion 
filled the papal chair, and not Leo X., as to the tran substantiation of the bitad into 
some distinguished Gorman historians have the body and blood of Jesus Christ. At an- 
said, doubtless through inattention. Luther other time Luther liad only just reached the 
has often related a trait in the character of Gospel, when the priest at his side had 
this pope, \Vlicn the news reached him that already terminated the mass. “ Passa, 
his army had been defeateit by the French passa!” cried the latter to him, “ make 
liefore Ravenna, he was repeating his daily haste I have done with it at once.”* 


prayers : he flung away the book, exclaim- 


astonishment was still greater, when 


mg with a terrible oath ; “ And thou too art he found in the dignitaries of the papacy 

become a Frenchman Is it thus thou what he had already observed in the inferior 

dost protect thy Church ? ” Then turn- clergy. He had hoped better things of 


dost protect thy Church ? ” Then turn- clerg; 

ing in the direction of the country to whose them, 
arms he thought to have recourse, he added : It ^ 

“ Saint Switzer, pray for us!”* Ignorance, attacl 


It was the fasliion at the papal court to 
attack Christianity, and you could not pass 


levity, and dissolute manners, a profane for a well-bred man, unless you entertained 
spirit, a contempt for all that is sacred, a some erroneous or heretical opinion on the 
scandalous traffic in divine things — such was doctrines of the Church,* Iney had en- 
the spectacle afforded by this unhappy city, deavoured to convince Erasmus, by means of 
Yet rae pfous monk remained for some time certain extracts from Pliny, that there was 
ij difference between the souls of men and 


Jonger In his delusions. no oinerence oetween me souis oi men ana 

Having arriv^ about the period of the of beasts and some of iho pope’s youthful 
feast of Bt. John, he heard the Romans re- courtiers maintained that the orthodox faith 
peating aronnd him a proverb current among was the result of tbe crafty devices of a few 
them : “ Happy the mother whose son per- saints.* 

forms mass on St. John’s eve Oh, how i tr 

shouldl rejoicetorcndermymotherhappyl” ■ }(;OPP.W.)i>«iic.tionofr..iir.Td.TtL. t. 
said Luther to himself. Margaret’s pious winkeimegM. Mstheiius, 

{K>n endeavoured to repeat a mass on that in qmi tempo non psrevA fousMUtntuomosbwm con 
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Luther’s qusHty of envoy from the German 
Augustines procr.’^ him invitations to 
numerous meetings of distinguished eocle- 
siastios. One day, in particuIaE, ho was at 
table "with several welates, who displayed 
openly before him their buffoonery and im- 
pious conversation, and did not scruple to 
utter in his presence a thousand mockeries, 
thinking, no doubt, that ho was of the same 
mitji as themselves. Among other things, 
they related before the monk, laughing and 
priaing themselves upon it, how, when they 
were repeating mass at the altar, instead of 
the sacramental words that were to trans- 
form the bread and wine into the flesh and 
blood of our Saviour, they pronounced over 
the elements this derisive expression : Panis 
es, et pants maneOis ; vinnm e.^, eX vinum mane- 
bis, 1 Then, continued they, we elevate the 
host, and all the people bow domi and wor- 
ship it. Luther could hardly believe his ears. 
His disposition, although full of animation 
and even gaiety in the society of friends, was 
remarkably serious whenever sacred matters 
were concerned. The mockeries of Rome 
were a stumbling-block to him. “ I was,” 
said he, “ a thoughtful and pious young 
monk. Such language grieved me bitterly. 
If ’tis thus they speak at Romo, freely and 
publicly at the dinner-table, thought I to 
mysclfi^ what would it bo if their actions cor- 
responded to their words, and if all — ^pope, 
cardinals, and Courtiers — thus repeat the 
mass I And how they must have deceived 
me, who have heard them read devoutly so 
great a numl)er I i 

Luther often mixed with the monks and 
citizens of Rome. If some few extolled the 
pope and his party, the majority gave a free 
course to their complaints and to their sar- 
casms. What stories had they not to tell 
about the reigning pope, or Alexander VI., 
or about so many others I One day his Ro 
man friends related how Caesar Borgia, hav- 
ing fled from Rome, was taken in Spain. As 
they were going to try him, ho called for 
mercy, and asked for a confessor to visit him 
in his prison. A monk was sent to him, 
whom he slew, put on his hood, and escaped. 

“ I heal’d that at Rome ; and it Is a positive 
fact,” says Luther.? Another day, passing 
down a wide street leading to St. Peter’s, he 
halted in astonishment before a stone statue, 
representing a pope under the figure of a 
woman, hdding a sceptre, clothed in tlie 
papal mantle, and carrying a child in lier 
arms. It is a young woman of Mentz, ho 
wi^s told, whom the cardinals elected pope, 
and who was delivered of a child opposite 
this place. No pope, therefore, passes along 
that street. 1 am surprised,” says Luther^ , 


*Hhat the popes allow such a statue to 
remain.” i 

Luther had thought to find the edifice of 
the Church encompassed with splendour and 
strength, but its doors were broken down, 
and the walls damaged by fire. He witnessed 
the desolation of the sanctuary, and drew 
back with horror. * All his dreams had been 
of holiness, — ^he had ^scovered nought but 
profanation. 

The disorders without the churches wore 
not less shocking to him. The police of 
Rome is very strict and severe,” said he. 

“ The judge or captain patrols the city every ., 
night on horseback with three hundred fol- 
lowers ; he arrests every one that is found in 
the streets i if they meet an anned man, ho 
is hung, or thrown into the Tiber. And yet 
tlic city is filled with disorder and muitler 5 
whilst in those places where the Word of God 
is preached uprightly and in purity, peace 
and order prevail, without calling for the 
severity of the law.”* — “ No one can ima- j 
gino what sins and infamous actions are 
committed in Rome,” said he at another 
time ; “ tliey must be seen and heard to be 
believed. Tims, they are in the habit of say- 
ing, If there is a hell, Rome is built over it: 
it is an abyss whence issues every kind of 
sin. ”3 

This spectacle made a deep impression 
even then upon Luther’s mind; it was in- 
creased erelong. “ The nearer we approach 
Rome, the greater number of bad Christians 
we meet with,” said ho, many years after. 

“ There is a vulgar proverb, that he who 
goes to Rome the first time, looks out for a 
knave ; the second time, lie finds him ; and 
the third, ho brings him awc'iy with him. 
But people are now become so clever, that 
they make these three journeys in one.”* 
Machiavclli, one of tlio most profound ge- 
niuses of Italy, but also one of unenviable 
notoriety, who was living at Rloreiico wlien 
Luther passed through that city on his way 
to Rome, lias made the same remark : “ The 
strongest sjTnptoin,” said he, “ of the ap- 
proaching ruin of Christianity (by which lie 
means Ronian-catholicism) is, that the nearer 
people approach the capital of Christendom, 
the less Christian spirit is found in them. 
The scandalous examples and the crimes of 
the court of Rome are tlic cause why Italy 
has lost every principle of piety and all reli- 
gious feeling. We Italians,” continues this 
great historian, “ arc indebted principally to 
the Church and the priests for having hecome 
impious and immoral.”* Luther, somewhat 
later, was sensible of the very great import- 
ance of this journey. “ If thw would give 
me one hundred thousand noiins,” said 
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woid^ not h&To missed seeing bis strongboldV in evexy dang 

, ciplo which ffave enennr to J 


. ciplo which gave enei^ to Ids j>i ^ 

This visit was also very advantageous to and strength to his charity ^ the foundation 
Mm in regard to learning. . Like Reuohlin, of his peaces the encouragement to his la* 
took advantage of his residence in hours, his comfort in life and in death. 
iMljr id penetrate deeper into the meaning But this great doctrine of a salvation pro- 
of ^ Holy Scriptures. Ho took lessons in ceeding from God and not from man, was 
Hehiew from a celebrated rabbi, named Elias not only the power of God to save Lutheris 

T Si._ Ta i T> ^1 ' 1 . ir 1 L _ a 
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Levita. It was at Rome that he jpartly ac- 
quired that knowledge of the Divine Word, 


soul ; It became in a still greater degree the 
quired that knowledge of the Divine Word, power of God to reform the Church : — an 
under the attacks ot wliich Rome was dos* eifoctual weapon wielded by the apostles,^--^ 
tlxied to fall. weapon too long neglected, but taken at last, 

But this Journey was most important to in all its primitive brightness, from the 
Lfither in another respect. Not only was the arsenal of the omnipotent God. At the very 
veil withdrawn, and the sardonic sneer, the moment when Luther uprose from his knees 
mocking incredulity which lay concealed on Pilate’s Staircase, in agitation and amaze- 
hehind the Romish superstitions revealed to ment at those words which Paul had ad- 
the foture reformer, but the living faith that dressed fifteen centuries before to the inha- 
God had implanted in him was there power- bitants of that metropolis, — ^Truth, till then’ 
fully strengthened. a melancholy captive, and fettered m the 

We have seen how he at first gave himself Church, uprose also to fall no more, 
up to all the vain observances wliich the Wo should here listen to what Luther 
Church enjoined for the expiation of sin. himself says on the matter. Although I 
On© day, among others, wishing to obtain was a holy and blameless monk, my oon- 
an indulgence promised by the pope to all science was nevertheless full of trouble and 
who should ascend on their knees what is anguish. I could not endure those words — 
called Pilate’s Staircase, the poor Saxon the righteousness of God. I had no love for 
monk was humbly creeping up those steps, that holy and just God who punishes sinners, 
which he was told had been miraculously I was filled with secret anger against him : 


who should ascend on their knees what is anguish. I could not endure those words — 
called Pilate/s Staircase, the poor Saxon the righteousness of God. I had no love for 
monk was humbly creeping up those steps, that holy and just God who punishes sinners, 
which he was told had been miraculously I was filled with secret anger against him : 
transported from Jerusalem to Rome. But I hated him, because, not content with fright- 
while he was performing this meritorious act, ening by tlio law and the miseries of life us 
he thought he heard a voice of thunder cry- wretched sinners, already ruined by original 
ing from the bottom of his lieart, as at Wit- sin, ho still further increased our tortures by 

temberg and Bologna, The just shall live by the Gospel But when, by the Spirit of 

faith. These words, that twice before hail God, I understood these words, — when I 
stmek him like the voice of an angel from learnt how the justification of tho sinner 
God, resounded unceasingly and powerfully proceeds from tho free mercy of our Lord 

within him. He rises in amazement from through faithj then I felt born again like 

the steps up which he was dragging his a new man ; t entered througli the mien doors 
body: ho shudders at himself ; he is ashamed into the very paradise of God.* Ilencefor- 
of seeing to what a depth superstition liad ward, also, I saw tho beloved and Holy 
plungedhim. He flies far from the scene of Scriptures with other eyes, I perused the 
Iiis folly.* Bible, — I brought togetner a great number 


This powerful text has a mysterious influ- 
ence on the life of Luther. It was a creative 


passages tliat taught me the nature of 
’s work. And as previously I had de- 


sentence both for the reformer and for the tested with all my heart these words, — The 
Reformation. It was in these words God righteousness of God, I began from tliat hour 
then said, Let there be light ! and there was to value them and to love them, as the 
light. sweetest and most consoling words in tlie 

It is frequently necessary for a truth to be Bible. In very truth, this language of St. 
presented many times to our minds in order Paul was to me the true gate of Paradise,” 
that it may produce the due effect. Luther Thus when he was c^ed on solemn oo- 
had profoundly studied the Epistle to the casions to confess this doctrine, Luther 
Romans, and yet the doctrine of justifleation always recovered his enthusiasm and rough 
by foith there taught had never appeared so energy. I see,” observed he at an import- 
clear to him. Now he comprehends that ant moment,* ** that tlie devil is continually 
righteousness which alone can stand before attacking tliis fundamental article by means 
G^ ; now he receives for himself from the of his doctors, and that iii this respect he 
hand of Christ that obedience which God of can never cease or take any repose. Well 
his free gift imputes to the sinner, as soon as then, I, Doctor Martin Luther, unwor^y 
he raises his eyes with humility to the cruci- herald the Gospel of our Loid Jesus Cluiit, 
Red Son of Man. This was the decisive confess this article, that fai^ alone without 

E ph of Luther’s inner life. That faith 

had saved him from the terrors of i QasToa DmmtacrieoMjuBtiSost pwSdam...,l 4 0pp. 
th, became the very soul of his theology, . « . 
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ifare God; and f declare that that, finding it too difficult for himself he 


it ehall stand and remain for erer in des|>ite wished to urge Luther towards it. There is 
jof the emperor of the Romans, the emperor nothing more remarkable, — ^nothing, perhaps 

tViA Tiirlra +1 ia ATYinAVAr nf fliA ''rat‘fa»‘o 


of the Turks, the emj^ror of the Tartars, 
the emperor of the l^ersians, — ^in spite of the 
pope and all the cai'dinals, with the bisliops, 
priests, monks, and nuns, — ^in spite of kings,. 


more mysterious than tliis person, who is 
seen every where urging forward I^utlier in 
the path where God calls him, and then 
going to end his days sadly in a cloister. TIic 


and our own w^orks. But good works follow 
redemption, as the fruit grows on the tree. 


heart the salvation of the chui’ch. 


CHAPTER VII. 

tiUther Returns to Wittemberg— Made Doctor of Divinity— 
Cnrlstadt— Luther's Oath— I'rlncliile of the Reformation 
—Luther's Coursae— Early Views of Reformation— The 
Schoolmen — Svalatln — Roucklln’s Quarrel wllli the 
Mouks. 

Luther quitted Rome, and retunied to Wit- 
temberg : his heart was full of sorrow and 


1 He separated from the one to cling to 
I the other. Tllfe whole of the Reformation 
was in that one movement. It set Godin 
the place Of the priest 
Staupitz and the elector did not lose sight 


princes, and nobles, — and in spite of all the preaching of the young professor had made a 
world and of the devils tlicniselves ; and that deep impression on the prince ; he had ad- 
if they endeavour to fight aj^ainst tliis truth, mired the strength of his understanding, the 
they will draw the fires of hell upon their forciblcness of his eloquence, and tlie cxcel- 
heads. This is the true and holy Gospel, lency of the matters that he expounded. i 
and the declaration of me, Doctor Luther, The elector and his fiiend, desirous of ad- 
according to the teaching of the Holy Ghost vancing a man of such great promise, re- 

There is no one,” continues he, who solved that ho should take the hij^h degree 

has died for our sins, if not Jesus Christ the of doctor of divinity. Staupitz njpaired to 
Son of God. I say it once again, should all the convent, and took Luther into the garden, 
the world and all the devils tear each other where, alone with him under a tree that 
to pieces and burst with rage, that it is not Luther in after-years delighted to point out 
the less tmc. And if it is Ho alone that to his disciples, * the venerable father said to 
taketh away our sins, it cannot be ourselves him: “My fnend, you must now become Doc- 


tor of the Holy Scriptures.” Luther shrunk 
at the very thought: this eminent honour 


That is our doctrine — that is what is taught startled him. “ Seek a more worthy person,” 
by the Holy Ghost and by all the communion replied he. “ As for mo, I cannot consent to 
of saints. We. hold fast to it in the name of it.” The vicar-geneval persisted ; “ Our 
God. Amen 1” Lord God has much to do in the Church : ho 

It was thus Luther found what had been has need at this time of young and vigorous 
overlooked, at least to a certain degree, by all doctors.” Tliese words, adds Mclancthon, 
doctors and reformers, even by tlie mo.st were pcrhap.s said playfully, yet the event 
illustrious of them. It was in Romo that corresponded with them ; for generally many 
God gave him this clear view of the funda- omens precede all groat revolutions. 3 It is 
mental doctrine of Christianity. He had not necessary to supnosc that Mclancthon 
gone to the city of the pontiffs for the solu- here sx^caks of iniraculous prophecies. The 
tion of certain difficulties concerning a mo- most incredulous age — that wliicli preceded 
iiastic order ; ho brought away from it in his the present one— saw an exemplification of 


this remark. How many presages, without 
there being any thing miraculous in them, 
annoiniced the revolution in which it closed I 
“ But I am weak and sickly,” replied 
Luther. “ I have not long to live. Look 
out for some strong man.” — “ The Lord has 
work in heaven as well as on earth,” replied 
the vicar-general: “dead or alive, He has 
need of you in his council.” * 

“ It is the Holy Ghost alone that can make 
a doctor of divinity,”* then urged the monk 
stiH more alanned. — “ Do what your convent 
requires,” said Staupitz, “ and what I, your 
vicar-general, command; for you have pro- 
mised to obey us.” — “ But my poverty,” i*e- 
sumed the brother : “ I have no means of 


indignation. Turning his eyes with disgust defraying the expenses incidentiil to such a 
from the pontifical city, lie directed them promotion.” — “ Do not he uneasy about thaV’ 
with hope to the Holy Scriptures— to that replied his friend ; “ the prince has done you 
new Iffe which the Word of God seemed then the favour to take all the charges upon him- 
to promise to the world. This word increased self.” Pressed on every side, Luther thought 
in his heart by all that the Church lost, it his duty to give way. 

TT- . , .. ^ 1 . — _ It was about the end of the summer of 1512 


» V!m Ingenll, nervos oretionis, ac rerum boaltatem ex- 
rosltarum In conclonlbuB admlratus fuerat. Malauoth. 
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that Litter 86t out for Leipsic to receive 
froni the elector’s treasiirers the money neces- 
sary fiyt his promotion. But according to 
court custom, fee money did not arrive. The 
blather growing impatient wished to depart, 
bht ihonastio obedience detained him. At 
lOiigth, on the 4th October, he received fifty 
flontis ftom Pfeffingerand John Doltzig. In 
, the receipt which he gave tliem, he employs 
no other title than that of monk. “ I, Martin,” 
wrote he, “ brother of the order of Hermits.” ^ 
Luther hastened to return to Wittemherg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of 4he city of Carlstadt 
was at that time dean of the theological 
faculty, and it is by the name of Carlstadt 
that tnis doctor is generally known. Ho was 
also called A. B. 0. Melancthon first gave 
him this designation on account of the throe 
initials of his name. Bodenstein acquired in 
liis native countiy the first elements of learn- 
ing. He was of a serious and gloomy cha- 
racter, perhaps inclined to jealousy, and oi* a 
restless temper, hut full of desire for know- 
ledge, and of great capacity. He frequented 
several universities to augment his stores of 
learning, and studied theology at Rome. On 
his return from Italy, he settled at Wittem- 
berg, and became doctor of divinity. “ At 
this time,” lie said afterwards, “ I had not 
yet read the Holy Scriptures.” * This remark 
gives us a vciy correct idea of what theology 
then was. Carlstadt, besides his functions 
of professor, was canon and archdeacon. 
Suen was the man who in after-years was 
destined to create a scliism in the Reforma- 
tion. At this time ho saw in Luther only 
an inferior; but the Augustine erelong be- 
came an object of jealousy to him. “ 1 will 
not be less great than Luther," said ho one 
day.* Very far from anticipating at that 
period the great destinies of the young pro- 
fessor, Carlstadt confon’cd on his future rival 
the highest dignity of the university. 

On the 18th October 1512, Luther was re- 
ceived licentiate in divinity, and took the 
following oath : “ I swear to defend the 
evangelical truth with all my might.” * On 
, the day following, Bodenstein solemnly con- 
ferred on him, in the presence of a numerous 
assembly, the insignia of doctor of divinity. 
He was made a biblical doctor, and not a 
doctor of sentences ; and was thus called to 
devote himself to the study of the Bible, and 
not to that of human traditions. * He then 
pledged himself by an oath, as he himself 
relates,* to his well-beloved and Holy Scrip- 
tures. He promised to preach them faith- 
fully, to teach them with purity, to study 
them all his life, and to defend them, both in 
disputation and in writing, against all false 
teachers, so far as God should give him 
ability. 

« Zi. Rp». 1. 11. 

Wel/mann, HUt. Eccl. p. 1416. 
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This solemn oath was Luther’s call to the 
Reformation. Byimposingonbisconsdence 
the holy obligation , of searching freely and 
boldly proclaiming the Christiaii truth, ibis 
oath raised the new doctor above the narrow 
limits to which his monastic vow would per- 
.haps have confined him. Galled by the uni- 
versity, by his sovereign, in the name of the 
imperial majesty and of the see of Rome 
itself, and bound before God by the most 
solemn oath, he became from that hour*tbe 
most intrepid herald of the Word of IJfe. 
On that memorable day Luther was arined 
champion of the Bible. 

We may accordingly look upon this oath, 
sworn to the Holy Scriptures, as one of the 
causes of the revival of the Church. The 
sole and infallible autliority of the Word of 
God was the primary and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Refoi-mation. Every reform in 
detail that was afterwards carried out in the 
doctrine, morals, or government of the 
Church, and in its worship, was but a conse- 
quenc-e of this first principle. In these days 
we can scarcely imagine the sensation pro- 
duced by this elementary and simple out 
long-neglected truth. A few men of more 
enlarged views than the common, alone fore- 
saw its immense consequences. Erelong the 
courageous voices of all the Reformers pro- 
claimed this mighty principle, at the sound 
of wliich Rome shall crumble, into dust; 
“ The Christians receive no other doctrines 
than those founded on the express words of 
Jesus Christ, of the Apostles, and of the 
Prophets. No man, no assembly of doctors, 
has a right to prescribe new ones.” 

Luther’s position was changed. The sum- 
mons that ho had received became to the 
reformer as one of those extraordinary calls 
which the Lord addressed to the Prophets 
under the Old Covenant, and to the apostles 
under the New. The solemn engagement 
that he made produced so deep an impression 
upon his soul that the recollection of this 
oath was sufficient, in after-years, to console 
him in the midst of the greatest dangers and 
of the fiercest conflicts. And when he saw 
all Europe agitated and shaken by the Word 
that he had proclaimed ; when the accusa- 
tions of Rome, the reproaches of many pious 
men, the doubts and fears of his own too 
sensible heart, seemed likely to make him 
hesitate, fear, and fall into despair, — ^ho 
called to mind the oath that he had taken, 
and remained steadfast, calm, and full of joy. 
“ I have gone forward in the Lord’s name,” 
said he in a critical moment, and 1 have 
placed myself in his hands. His will be 
done ! Who prayed him to*make me a doc- 
tor it was He who created me such, let 
him support me ; or else if he repent of what 
he has done, let him deprive me of my office. 

This tribulation, therefore, alarms me 

not. I seek one thing only, which is to pre- 
serve the favour of God m aU thatheuas 
called me to do with him.” At another time 


he said : ** He who undertakes any thing V are useless studies in our days. I desire 
witfanut a Divine call, seeks his own glory, nothing more earnestly than to unveil to Ihe 
But I, Doctor Martin Luther, was forced to world that comedian who has deceived the 
become a doctor. Popery desired to stop me Church by assuming a Greek mask, and to 
in the jperformance of my duty : hut you see show his deformity to all.” ^ In every public 
what has happened to it, and worse still discussion he was heard repeating: “The 
will befall it. They cannot defend them- writings of the awstles and prophets are 
selves against me. 1 am detennined, in surer and more subume than all the sophisms 
God’s name, to tread upon the lions, to and all the divinity of the schools.” Such 
trample dragons and serpents under foot, language was new, but men gradually be- 
This will begin during my life, and will be came used to it. ^ About a year after he was 
accomplished after my death.”* able to write with exaltation : “ God is at 

From the period of his oath, Luther no work. Our theologj^and St. Augustine ad- 
longer sought the truth for himself alone : vance admirably and prevail in our univer- 
he sought it also for the Cliurch. Still full sity. Aristotle is declining: he is fbttering 
of the recolloctioi\s of Rome, he saw confu- towards his eternal ruin that is near at hand, 
sedly before him a path in which ho had The lectures on the Sentences produce no- 
promised to walk with all the energy of his thing but weariness. No one can hope for 
soul. The spiritual life that had hitherto hearers, unless ho professes the BioUcal 
boon manifested only within him, now ex- theology.”* Happy tno university of which 
tended itself without. This was the third such testimony can be given ! 
epoch of his development. His entrance into At the same time that Luther was attack- 
the cloister had turned his thoughts towards ing Aristotle, ho took the side of Erasmus 
Gk)d ; the knowledge of the remission of sins and Eeuchlin against their enemies. He 
and of the righteousness of faitli had cman- entered into communication with these great 
cipated his soul ; his doctor’s oath gave him men and with other sclmlars, such as Pirck- 
that baptism of fire by which he became a heimer, Mutianus, and Hiittcn, who belonged 


reformer of the Church. 


more or less to the same party. He also, 


His ideas were soon directed in a general about this period, formed another friendship 
manner towards the Refonnation, In an that was of great importance through the 

address that ho had written, as it would whole course of his life. ^ 

seem, to be delivered by the provost of Lietz- There was at that time at the elector’s 
kau at the Latcran council, he declared that court a person remarkable for his wisdom 
the corruption of the world originated in the and his candour : this was George Spalatin. 

priests’ teaching so many fables and tradi- He was bom at Spalatus or Spalt in the 

• 1 -i* 


tions, instead of preaching the pure W ord of bishopric of Eicbstadt, and bad been originally 
God. The Word of Life, in his view, alone curate of the village of Hohenkirch, near tlio 
had the power of effecting the spiritual rege- Thuringian forests. He was afterwards 
neration of man. Thus then already he made chosen by Frederick the Wise to be his 
the salvation of the world depend upon the secretary, chaplain, and tutor to his nephew, 
re-establishment of sound doctrine, and not John Frederick, who was one day to wear 
upon a mere reformation of manners. Yet the electoral crown. Spalatin was a simple- 
Luther was not entirely consistent with him- hearted man in the midst of the court : he 
self ; he still entertained contradictory opi- appeared timid in the presence of great 
nions : but a spirit of power beamed from all events ; circumspect and pnident,^ like his 
his writings ; he courageously broke the master, * before tne ardent Luther, with whom 
bonds with which the systems of the schools he corresponded daily. Like Staupitz, he 
liad fettered tlie thoughts of men; he every was better suited for peaceful times. Such 
where passed beyond the limits within which men are necessary : they arc like those deli- 
previous ages had so closely confined him, cate substances in which, jewels and ciystol 
and opened up new paths, God was with are wrapped to secure them from the injunes 
him. « of transport. They seem useless; and yet 

The first adversaries that he attacked were without them all these precious objects would 
those famous schoolmen, whom he had him- be broken and lost. Spalatin was not * 
self so much studied, and who then reigned to effect great undertakings ; but ho fait^ 
supreme in all the academies. He accused fully and noiselessly performed the task 
them of Pelagianism, and forcibly inveighing imposed upon him.* He was at first one of 
against Aristotle, the father of the schools, the principal aids of his master m collMtmg 
and against Thomas Aquinas, ho undertook those relics of saints, of which Frederick was 
to hun them both from the throne whence so long a great admirer. But he, as well w 
they governed, the one philosophy, and the the prince, turned by degrees towards the 
other theology.* truth. The faith, which flien reappeared m 

“ Aristotle, Porphyry, the sententiary di- 
vines (the schoolmen),” he wrote to Lange, i perdita atudi* noatrf iwjuii. Epp. i. la (nb itbruaai^ j 


\ I'lPpP WxtL SOW, 
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Tbomam.in 104 . 


I Ferdita studia nostrl locull. Epp. t. la (ttb Vibruaa|^ : 

1. 67. (18th May 1617.) . . , 

a Secundum ffonium herl aui. WoUnanii* BJtt. Becloa L 


« Fldeliter et slue strepltu fUnfMu. lUd. 


HI8X0ICY OP THE BEPOBMATIWf. 


tho Chtirpht did not lay such violent hold his life^i “ Within my he^rt^*’ E^id he, 
umn him as upon Luther : it guided him by “ reigns alone (and it ought thus to rei^ 
wowor methods. He became Luther’s friend alone) faith in my Lord Jesus Christ, who 
atCOUiri; the minister through whom passed is the beginning, middle, and end of all the 
«dl matters between the reformer and the thoughts that occupy my mind by day and 
princes; tho mediator between the Church night. 

and the State. The elector honoured Spalatin All his hearers listened with admiration 
with great intimacy: they always travelled as ho spoke, whether from the professor’s 
together in the same carriage. ‘ Nevertheless chair or fi-om the pulpit, of that faith in 
tho atmosphere of the court oppressed the Jesus Christ. His teaching diffused great 
good chaplain: ho was affected by profound light. Men wore astonished that they had 
melanchmy; ho could have desired to quit not earlier acknowledged truths that ap- 


CHAPTER VITT. j 

necUmatloni— Aeademio Tcachlnjf~Lu- j 
ther’Ji Purity of Llfe—Oerman Theology or Mysticism— 
Tho Monk Spenletn-Justlllcation by Palth—Luther on 
Eraomus— Faith and Works ~ Erasmus— NecesfiUy of 
Works— Luther's Charity. 

Ltjthbr did not lose himself in this quarrel. 
A living faith in Clirist filled his heart and 

> Out ram prinetpe in rheda sirs lestleo sblltus est ferri. 
Corras Iloformatorum, 1. 33. 

S MolOh. Ad. vita Spalat. p. iflO. 

• Foris sapero. et doml desTpero. L. Epp. L B. 


> Pr»f. ad Oalnt. 

2 Non per speculatlonem, sod per hanc vlam praotlcam. 

8 Prov. Iv. 18, 

t Omnes filii AdfB sunt Idololktii^ PcranvPrncrata Wife* 
tcmbergensl poptilo priadlcata per n. P. D. tfartlnum ■Lft. 
therum, Aug. anno 1616. These discourses Mrsif. preached 
in German t the quotations are frqm the Latin sdimifel. I. 


all these honours, and*become once more a neared so evident in his mouth. “The 
flimple pastor in the forests of Thui ’ngia. desire of self-iustification,” said he, “ is the 
But Lutner consoled him, and exhorted him cause of all tlio distresses of the heart. But 
to remain firm at his post. Spalatin acquired he wli6 receives Jesus Christ as a Saviour, 
general esteem : princes and learned men enjoys peace ; and not only petice, but purity 
snowed him the most sincere regard. Eras- of heart. All sanctification of the heart is 
mua used to say, “ I inscribe Spalatin ’s name a fruit of faith. For faith is a divino work 
not only among tliose of my principal friends, in us, which changes us and gives us a 
hut stul further among those of my most new birth, emanating from God himself. It 
honoured protectors ; and that, not upon kills the old Adam in us ; and, by the Holy 
paper, but on my heart.”* Ghost which is communicated to us, it gives 

Reuchlin’s quarrel with tho monks was us a new heart and makes us new men. 
then making a great noise in Germany. The It is not by empty speculations,” he again 
most pious men were often undecided what exclaimed, “ but by this practical method 
part tney should take; for the monks were that wo can obtain a saving knowledge of 
eager to destroy tho Hebrew books in which Jesus Christ. ^ 

blasphemies against Christ were to he found. It was at this time that Luther preached 
The elector commissioned his chaplain to t]io.S 0 discourses on the Ten Commandments 
consult the doctor of Wittemherg on this that have come down to us under the title 
matter, as his reputation was already great, of Popular Detiamations. They contain errors 
Here is Luther’s answer: it is tho first letter no doubt ; Luther became enlightened only 
he addressed to the court- preacher ; — by degrees. “ The ftath of the just is as the 

“ What shall I say ? These monks pretend shining lights that sldneth more and more unto 
to cast out Beelzebub, but it is not by the the perfect dug But what truth, simplicity, 
finger of God. I cease not from groaning and cloqucnco are found in these discourses ! 
and lamenting over it. We Christians arc How well can wc understand tho effect that 
beginning to be wise outwardly, and mad the new preaclier must have produced upon 
inwardly.® There are in every part of our his audience and uiion his ago! We will 
Jerusalem bla,sphemics a hundred times wor.se quote but one passage taken from the be- 
tlian those of the Jews, and all there are ginning. 


than those of the Jews, and all tliere are ginning. 

filled with spiritual idols. It is our duty Luther ascends the pulpit of Wittemherg, 
with holy zeal to carry out and destroy these and reads tliese words ; “ Jliou shalt have no 


internal enemies. But we neglect that which other gods before me'' (Exod. xx. 3). Then 
is most urgent ; and the devil himself per- turning to the people who crowded the sane- 
suades us to abandon what belongs to us, at tuary, he says, “ All the sons of Adam are 
the same time that he prevents us from cor- idolaters, and havo sinned against this first 
recting what belongs to others.” commandment.”* 

Doubtless this strange assertion startled 
his hearers. He proceeds to justify it, and 
the speaker continues : “ There arc two 
kinds of idolatry — one external, the other 
internal. 

“ Tho external, in which man bows down 
CHAPTER VITT. ^ wood and stone, to, beasts and to the hea- 

' * venly host. 

DecUmationi— Academic Teachinj?-Lu- “The internal, in which man, fearful of 

punishment, or seeking his own pleasuw, 
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^AtCWOSAs filSTOEY OF'THE KBPOHMiM'lON. 


“ What kind of feMgioa is this ? You do 
not bend the knee before riches and honours, 
but you offer them your heart, the noblest 
portioa of yourselves Alas ! you wor- 

ship God in body, but the creature in spirit. 

“ This idolatry prevails in every man 
until he is healed by the free gift of the faith 
that is in Christ Jesus. 

“ And how shall this cure be accom- 
plished ? 

“ Listen. Faith in Christ takes away 
ftom you all trust in your own wisdom, 
righteousness, and strength ; it teaches you 
that if Christ had not died for you, and had 
not thus saved you, neither you nor any 
other creature would have been able to do it.* 
I'hcn you loam to despise all those things 
that are unavailing to you. 

“ Nothing now remains to you but Jesus I 
Clirist — Christ alone, — Girist all-sufficient | 
for your soul. Hoping for nothing from any 
creature, you have only Christ, from whom 
you hope for evei*y thing, and whom you 
love above every thing. 

“ Now Christ is the one, sole, and trae 
God. When you have him for your God, 
you have no other gods.”* 

It is in this manner Luther shows how the 
soul is brought back to God, his sovereign 
good, by the Gospel, according to the words 
of Jesus Christ : /am the way ; no man corneth 
unto the Father but by me. The man who 
speaks thus to his age aims at something 
more than the correction of a few abuses ; he 
is earnest above all things to establish tnie 
religion. His work is not merely negative ; 
it is primarily positive. 

Luther afterwards turns his discourse 
against the superstitions which then filled 
Christendom ; — the signs and mysterious 
characters, tlio observance of certain days 
and months, familiar spirits, phantoms, tne 
iuduence of the stars, witchcraft, metamor- 
phoses, incubi and succubi, the patronage of 
saints, &c. &c. &c. ; one after another he 
attacks these idols, and with vigorous arm 
overthrows all these false go^s. 

But it was particularly in his lecture-room, 
before an enlightened and youthful audience, 
hunMring for the truth, that ho displayed 
all the treasures of God’s Word. “ He ex- 
plained Scripture in such a manner,” says 
his illustrious friend Melancthon, “ that, in 
the judgment of all pious and well-informed 
men, it was as if a new mom had risen upon 
the dootrine after a long night of darkness. 
Ho showed tibe difference that existed be- 
tween the Law and the Gospel. Ho refuted 
the then prevalent error of tne churches and 
of the schools, that men by their works merit 
the remission of sins, and become righteous 
-before God by an outward discipline. He 
thus led men’s hearts back to the Son of 

* ^WIp8«p»o tp moTtuut eiset. tcqwo servaret, neotu, 
ep omnb cmtiir* tibl posset prodesse. Deocm Pwbc, 

tms, utius. iohia Deus, ouQia oum habes, 
(4eum. Ibid. 
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God.* ' like John the Baptiid;, be pointed tb 
the Lamb of God that has taken away the 
sins of the world; he explained how sin is 
freely pardoned on account of the Son of ^d, 
and that man receives this blessing through 
faith. Ho made no change in the ceremonies. 
On the contrary, the established discipline 
had not in his order a more faithful observer 
and defender. But he endeavoured more and 
more to make all understand these grand and 
essential doctrines of conversion, of the remis- 
sion of sins, of faith, and of the true consola- 
tion that is to bo found in the cross. Pious 
minds were struck and penetrated by the 
sweetness of this doctrine; the learned’ re- 
ceived it with joy.* One might have said 
that Christ, the apostles, and the prophets, 
were now issuing from the obscurity of some 
impure dungeon.”* 

The firmness with which Luther relied on 
the Holy Scriptures imparted great authority 
to his teaching. But other circumstances 
added still more to his strength. In him 
every action of his life corresponded with his 
words. It was known that these discourses 
did not proceed merely from his lips :* they 
had their source in his heart, and were prac- 
tised in all his works. And when, somewhat 
later, the Reformation burst forth, many in- 
fluential men, who saw with regret these di- 
visions in tho Church, won over beforehand 
by the holiness of the reformer’s life and by 
the beauty of his genius, not only did not 
oppose him, but, further still, embraced that 
doctrine to which ho gave testimony by his 
works.® The moro men loved Christian vir- 
tues, the more they inclined to the reformer. 
All honest divines were in his favour.® This 
is what was said by those who knew him, 
and particularly by the wisest man of his 
age, Melancthon, and by Erasmus, the illus- 
trious opponent of Luther. Envy and pre- 
judice have dared to speak of his disorderly- 
life. Wittemberg was changed by this 
preaching of faith, and that city became the 
focus of a light that was soon to illumine all 
Germany, and to shino on all the Church. 

It was in 1616 that liUthor published the 
work of an anonymous mystic theologian 
(probably Ebland, priest at Frankfort), enti- 
tled German Theology^ in which the author 
shows how man may attain perfection by 
the three methods ot purificatjon, illumina- 
tion, and communion, Luther never gave 
himself up to tho mystic theology,^ but he 
received from it a salutary impression. It 
confirmed him in his disgust for the dry 
teaching of the schoolmen, in his contemj^ 
for the works and observances so much 

1 Eevocavit igltnr Lutherus hominum mentes a4 Flllum 

d*ocVrinw dulccdln* pH omne* ralde oapfebantar, 

JwUn’latiVls’nMCl, Ki In p«lore. IWt 

» ElQue propter anctorliatcm. Quam sanctitate momm 

anteapcpercrat, adsenacTUiit- Ihid. . , - 

« i»uto et hodic ihculogoa omnes probos favere Lutooro. 
Erasm. Epp* ttW, 



^ ty Chim»h| in the con'vic* does it not confide in the righteonsnefis of 
tiioii he f^t of men's spiritual helpless* Christ ? In oiir days, pride seduces manyv 
aess^and of the necessity of grace, and m his and especially those who labour with all 
attachment to the Bible. “ I prefer,” wrote their might to become righteous. Notunder- 
he to Staupitz, “ the mystics and the Bible standing the righteousness of God that is 

L fdl the schoolmen thus placing the given to us freely in Clirist Jesus, they wish . 

oer teachers in tho next rank to the sacred to stand before Him on their own merits, 
writers* Perhaps, also, the German Theology But that cannot be. When you were living 
f^ed him in forming a sounder idea on the with me, you were in that error, and so was 
sacraments, and above all on the mass ; for I. I am yet struggling unceasingly against 
the author maintains that the euobarist gives it, and I have not yet entirely triumphed 
Christ to man, and does not offer up Christ over it. 

to God. Luther accompanied this puhlica- “ Oh, my dear brother, Icam to know 
tion by a preface, in winch he declared that, Cljrist, and him crucified. Learn to sing 
next to the Bible and St. Augustine, he had unto him a new song, to despair of yourself, 
never met with a hook in which he had and to say to him ; Tlioii, Lord Jesus Christ, 
Icamt more of God, Christ, man, and of all art iny righteousness, and I ^ am thy sin. 
things. Already many doctors began to Thou hast taken what was mine, and hast 


speak lit 01 tne VVitteraDerg protessors, ana given me wiiat was Hiinc.* wnac tnou wasi 
accused them of innovation. “ One would not, thou didst become, in order tliat I might 
say,” continues Luther, “ that there had become what I was not ! — Beware, my dear 
never lived men before us who taught as we George, of pretending to such purity as no 
teach. Yes, in truth, there have been many, longer to confess yourself a sinner: for Christ 
But the anger of God, whicli our sins have dwells only with sinners. He came down 
deserved, has prevented us from seeing and from heaven, where he was living among the 
hearing them. For a long time the univer- righteous, in order to live also among sin- 
sities have banished the Word of God into a ners. Meditate carefully upon this love of 
comer. Let them read this book, and then Christ, and you will taste all its unspcaktihle 


let them say whether our theology is now, 
for this is not a new book."* 

But if Luther derived from the mystic 
divinity whatever good it contained, ho did 


consolation. If our labours and alUictions 
could give peace to tho conscience, wliy 
should Christ have died? You will not find 
peace, save in him, by despairing of yourself 


not take the bad also. The great error of and of your works, and in learning with what 
mysticism is to overlook tho free gift of sal- love he opens his arms to you, taking all 

1 k: II* 1 


vation. Wo are about to notice a remarkable 
example of the purity of his faith, 

Luther had an affectionate and tender 


your sins upon himself, and giving thee all 
his righteousness.” 

Thus tlio powerful doctrine that had al- 


heart, and desired to see those whom he loved ready saved the world in the apostolic age, 
in possession of that light which had guided and which was destined to save it a second 


his extensive correspondence, to communi- and superstition that had intervened, in tliis 
cate his treasure to oUiers, One of his former he gave his hand to Saint Paul. 


brethren in the convent of Erfurth, the monk Spenlein was not tho only man wliom he 
George Spenlein, was then residing in the sought to instruct in this fundamental doc- 
convent of Memmingen, perhaps after having trine. The little tnith that he found in this 
spent a short time at Wittemberg. Spenlein respect in tho writings of Erasmus, made 
had commissioned tho doctor to sell various him uneasy. It was of great importance to 
articles that he had left with him — a tunic of enlighten a man whose authority was so 
Brassels cloth, a work by an Eisenach doc- great, and wliose genius was so admirable, 
tor, and a hood. Luther carefully discharged But how was he to do it ? His court-friend, 

- ... XTa dniTCi In (1 T?1 xvmei miml, 


this commission. Ho received, says he in a 
letter to Spenlein, dated the 7 th April 1516, 

«. . . ..-I.. A. 1 _ a 


the Elector’s chaplain, was much respected 
by Erasmus ; it is to him that Luther applies. 


one florin for the tunic, half a florin for the “ What displeases me in Erasmus, who is a 
book, and a florin for the hood, and had re- man of such extensive learning, is, my dear 


mitt^ the amount to the father-vicar, to 


wrote Luther, “ that by the 


whom Spenlein owed three florins. But Lu- righteousness of works and of the law, of 
ther quickly passes from this account of a which the apostle speaks, he understands 
monk's wardrobe to a more important sub- the fulfilling of the ceremonial law. The 
ject. righteousness of the law cemsists not only in 

! ** I should he very glad to know,” wrote ceremonies, hut in all the works of the De- 
bs to friar George, “ what is the state of caloguc. Even if these works should, be 
your soul. Is it not tired of its own righteous- accomplished without faith in Christ, they 
ness? does it not breathe freely at last, and 


> xniii tmefero mrstloos et BIbli*. L. Epp. I. lor. 

9 X>to Deutsche Theolofle. Btrasburg, U19. FreOi 


1 Tu, Domlne Jean, es Jusiltfft xnea i ego sutem sum pee* 
cstiim tuum t iu assumpslsti meum, el dedtoti mtlU tuum. 
Ii,Epp.l.l7. 





may, it is trae, produce a Fabrioms^ a Rega- 
his, and other men perfectly upright in the 
eyes of the world ; but they then deserve as 
little to be styled riahteousness^ as the fruit of 
the medlar to be called a fig. For we do not I 
become righteous, as Aristotle maintains, by 
performing righteous works ; but when we 
are become righteous, then wo perform such 
works.' The man must first be changed, 
and ^terwards the works. Abel was first 
accepted by God, and then his sacrifice.” , 
Luther continues : “Fulfil, 1 beseech you, 
the duty of a friend and of a Christian by 
communicating these matters to Erasmus.” 
This letter is thus dated : “ In haste, from 
the corner of our convent, 19th October 
1616.” It places in its true light the relation 
between Luther and Erasmus. It shows the 
sincere interest ho felt in what he thought 
would be really beneficial to this illustrious 
writer. Undoubtedly, the opposition shown 
by Erasmus to the truth compelled Luther 
somewhat later to combat him openly ; but 
he did not do so until ho had sought to en- 
lighten his antagonist. 

At last then were heard explained ideas at 
once clear and deep on the nature of good- 
ness. Then was declared the principle, that 
what constitutes the real goodness of an 
action is not its outward appearance, but the 
spirit in which it is performed. This was 
aiming a deadly blow at all those super- 
stitious observances which for ages had 
oppressed the Church, };,nd prevented Chris- 
tian virtues from growing up and flourishing 
within it. 

“ 1 am reading Erasmus,” says Luther on 
another occasion, “ but ho daily loses his 
credit with me. I like to see him rebuke 
with so much firmness and learning the 
grovelling ignorance of thcpricstsand monks; 
but I fear that lie does not render great ser- 
i vice to the doctrine of Jesus Christ. What 
is of man is dearer to him than what is of 
God.* We are living in dangerous times. 
A man is not a good and judicious Christian 
because he understands Greek and Hebrew. 
Jerome who knew five languages, is inferior 
to Augustine who understood but one ; al- 
tlioujgh Erasmus thinks the contrary. Iveiy 
carerally conceal my opinions concerning 
Erasmus, through fear of giving advantage 
to his adversanes. Perhaps the Lord will 
give him understanding in His time.”* 

The helplessness of man — ^the omnipotence 
of God, Whre the two truths that Luther 
deeir^ to re-establish. That is but a sad i 
religion and a wretched philosophy by which 
man is directed to his own natural strength. 

• Ages have tried in vain this so much boasted 
strength ; and wliile man has, by his own 
natuial powers, arrived at great excellence 
ia all that concerns his eartluy existence, be 


hae never been able to scatter the darknese 
that conceals from his sonl the knowledge of 
the tnie God, or to change a single inclina- 
tion of his heart. The highest degree of 
wisdom attained by ambitious minds, or by 
souls thirsting with the desire of perfection, 
has been to despair of themselves. * It is 
therefore a generous, a comforting, and 
supremely true doctrine which unv^is our 
own impotency in order to proclaim a power 
from God by which we can do all things. 
That truly is a great reformation which vin- 
dicates on earth the glory of heaven, and 
which pleads before man the rights of the 
Almighty God. 

No one knew better than Luther the inti- 
mate afld indissoluble bond that unites the 
gratuitous salvation of God with the free 
works of man. No one showed more plainly 
than he, that it is only by receiving all from 
Clirist, that man can impart much to his 
brethren. He always represented these two 
actions — that of God and that of man — ^in 
the same picture. And thus it is, that after 
explaining to the friar Spenlein what is 
meant by saving righteousness, he adds, “ If 
thou firmly believest those things, as is thy 
duty (for cursed is he who docs not believe 
them), receive thy brethren who are still 
ignorant and in error, as Jesus Clirist has 
received thee. Bear with them patiently. 
Make their sins thine own; and if thou hast 
any good thing, impart it to them. ‘ Receive 
ye one another,’ says the apostle, * as Christ 
also received us, to the glory of God.’ (Rom. 
XV. 7.) It is a deplorable righteousness that 
cannot bear with others because it finds them 
wicked, and which thinks only of seeking 
tlio solituilc of the desert, instead of doing 
them good by long-suffering, prayer, and 
example. If thou art the lily and the roi^ 
of Christ, know that thy dwelling-place is 
among tliorns. Only take care lest by thy 
impatience, by thy rash judgments, and thy 
secret pride, thou dost not thyself become a 
thorn. Christ reigns in the midst of his 
enemies. If he had desired to live only 
among the good, and to die for those only 
who loved him, for whom, I pray, would he 
have died, and among whom would ho have 
lived ? ” 

It is affecting to see how Luther practised 
these charitable precepts. ^ An Augpstine 
monk of Erfurth, George Leiffer, was exposed 
to many trials. Luther became informed of 
this, and within a week after writing the 
preceding letter to Spenldn, he came to him 
with words of comfort. “ I learn that you 
are agitated by many tempests, and that 
your soul is tossed to and fro by the waves. 

The cross of Christ is divided among all 

the world, and each man has his share. You 
should not, therefore, reject that which Ims 
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fillip M jxm. R^^ive it rather a» a holy 
T^tSO. m a vesjsel of gilver or of goldv hut 
in wiiht i« far better— in a heart of gold,— in 
n lieM fhll of meekness. If tlie wood of the 
<6)^ has. been so sanctified by the body and 
blood of Christ, that we consider it as the 
aK>st venerable relic, how much more should 
the wrongs, persecutions, sufferings, and 
hatred of men, be holy relics unto us, since 
j they have not only been touched by Christ’s 
fiesn, but have been embraced, kissed, and 
blessed by his infinite charity."^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

Luther’s first Thoses—The Old Adam and Grace— Visitation 
of the Convents— Luther at Dresden and Erfurth— Torna- 
• tor— Peace and the Cross*— Results of Luther’s Journey- 
Hit Labours— l:he Plague. 

Luther’s teaching produced its natural fruits. 
Many of his disciples already felt thoinselvca 
impelled to profess publicly the truths which 
their master’s lessons had revealed to them. 
Among his hearers was a young scholar, 
Bernard of Feldkirchcn, professor of Aris- 
totle’s physics in the university, and who 
five years latcr was the first of the evangeli- 
cal ecclesiastics who entered into tlio bonds 
of matrimony. 

It was Luther’s >vish that Feldkirchcn 
should maintain, under his presidcnce, ccrhiin 
theses or projiositions in which his principles 
were laid down. The doctrines professed 
Iw Luther thus gained additional publicity. 
The disputation took place in 1516. 

This was Luther’s first attack upon tlie 
dominion of tlie sophists and upon the papacy, 
as he himself characterizes it. Weak as it 
was, it caused him some uneasiness. “ I allow 
these pi-opositions to bo printed,” said he 
many years after, when publishing them in 
his works, “ principally that the greatness of 
my cause, and the success with which God 
has crowned it, may not make me vain. For 
they fully manifest my humiliation, that is 
to say, the infiimity and- ignorance, the fear 
and trembling with which I began this con- 
flict. I was alone : I had thrown myself im- 
piudently into this business. Unable to re- 
trimt, 1 conceded many important points to 
the pope, and I even adored iiim.” * 

St»mo of the propesitioiiB were as follows : ® 


“ The old Adam is the vanity of vanities ; 
he is the universal vanity ; and he renders 
all other creatures vain, however good they 
may he. 

“ The old Adam is called flesh, not only 
because he is led by the lusts of the flesh, 


but fiirther, because should he be chaste^ 
prudent, and righteous, he is not horn again 
of God by the Holy Ghost. 

“ A man who has no part in the grace of 
God, cannot keep the commandments of God,' 
or prepare himself, either wholly or in partj» 
to receive grace, but he rests of necessity 
mider the power of sin. 

“The will of man without grace is not 
free, but is enslaved, and that too witji its 
own consent. 

“ Jesus Christ, our strength and our rieh^ 
cousness, he who trieth the heart and rmns, 
is the only discemer and judge of our merits, 

“ Since all is possible, by Christ, to the be- 
liever, it is sujicrstitious to seek for other 
help, either in man’s will or in the saints.”* 

This disputation made a great noise, and it 
has been considered as tlio beginning of the 
Reformation. 

The hour drew nigh in which the Reforma- 
tion was to burst forth. God hastened to 
prepare the instrament that he had deter- 
mined to employ. The elector, having built 
a new churdi at Wittemberg, to which he 
gave the name of All Saints, sent Staupitz 
into the Low Countries to collect relics for 
the ornament of the new edifice. The vicar- 
general commissioned Luther to replace him 
during his absence, and in particular to make 
a visitation of the forty monasteries of Misnia 
and Thuringia. 

I Luther repaired first to Grimma, and thence 
I to Dresden. Evoiy where ho endeavoured 
I to establish the tniths that he had discovered, 

I and to enlighten the members of his order. 
— “ Do not bind yourselves to Aristotle, or 
to any other teacher of a deceitful philo- 
sophv,” said ho to the monks, “but read 
tho Word of God with diligence. Do not 
look for salvation in your oum strength 
or in your good works, but in the merits of 
Christ and in God’s grace.” 

An Augustine monk of Dresden had fled 
fi-om his convent, aJid was at Meutz, wliere 
the prior of the Augustines had received 
him. Lutlier wrote to the latter, ® begging 
him to send back the stray sheep, and added 
these words so full of charity and truth ; “ I 
know that offences must needs come. It is 
no marvel that man falls ; but it is so that 
he rises again and stands upright. Peter 
fell that he might know he was but a man* 
Even in our days the cedars of Lebanon are 
seen to fall. The very angels — a thing tlmt 
exceeds all imagination! — have^ fallen in 
heaven, and Adam in paradise^ Why then 
should we bo surprised if a reed is shaken by 
the whirlwind, or if a smoking taper is ex* 
tiuguished ?” 

From Dresden Luther proceeded to Kr- 
furth, and reappeared to discharge the func- 
tions of vicar-general in that very convent 

1 Cam credcntl omnia slnt^^etore Christo possibili% 

I snponititoisum est, humano amino, altts tanotis. alia di. 
putarf aaxllia. L. 0pp. (L.)xvli. 141 


1 SaRCtisnmn reliquin deificie rplantatis tun chart- | snponititoisum est, humano arMno, altts tanotis, alia dt 
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where, eleven years before, he had wound up 
the clock, opened the gates, and swept out 
the church. He nominated to the priorship 
of the convent his friend the bachelor Jolui 
Lange, a learned and pious but severe man : 
he exhorted him to affability and patience. 
“ Put on,” wrote he to him shortly after, 
“put on a spirit of meekness towards the 
pnor of Nuremberg ; this is but proper, see- 
ing that he has assumed a spirit of bitterness 
and harshness. Bitterness is not expelled 
by bitterness, that is to say, the devil by the 
devil ; but sweetness dispels bittcniess, that 
is to say, the finger of God casts out the evil 
spirit.” ‘ We must, perhaps, regret that 
Luther did not on various occasions remember 
this excellent advice. 

At Neustadt on the Orla there was nothing 
but disunion. Dissensions and quarrels 
reigned in the convent, and all the monks 
were at war with their prior. They assailed 
Luther with their complaints. The prior 
Michael Drossel, or Tomator, as Liithcr calls 
him, translating his name into Latin, on his 
side laid all his troubles before the doctor. 

“ Peace, peace ! ” said he. “ You seek peace,” 
replied Luther ; “ but it is the peace of the 
world, and not the peace of Clirist that you 
seek. Do you not know that our God has 
set his peace in the midst of war? lie 
whom no one disturbs has not peace. But 
he %vho, troubled by all men and by the 
things of this life, bears all with tranquillity 
and joy — ^lio possesses the true peace. You 
say with Israel : Peace, peace ! and there is 
no peace. Say rather with Christ: TIjc 
cross, the cross ! and there will bo no cross. 
For the cross ceases to be a cross, as soon as 
we can say with love : 0 blessed cross, there 
is no wood like thine On his return to 

Wittemherg, Luther, desiring to put an end 
to these dissensions, permitted the monks to 
elect another prior. 

Luther returaed to Wittemherg after an 
absence of six weeks. He was afiiictcd at 
all that he had seen ; but the journey gave 
him a better knowledge of the (,’hurch and of 
the world, increased his confidence in his 
intcrcom-so with society, and afforded liim 
many opportunities of founding schools, of 
jjressing this fundamental truth that “ Holy 
J^ripture alone shows us the way to heaven,” 
and of exhorting the brethren to live together 
in holiness, chastity, and poacc.^ There is 
no doubt that much good seed was sown in 
the different Augustine convents during this 
journey of the reformer. The monastic 
orders, which had long been the support of 
Romo, did perhaps more for the Reformation 
tlian against it! 1'his is true in particular of 
the ^gustines. Almost all the pious men 

cA ^ Mperum, id oat non dinbolfs dlaboium j 
j^P*{*^* ‘WWtura, id ost digitus Del «diclt dtemonla. L. 

aueriss Crux ^nedlotai inter ligna anltuni tale, Bpp. 1. 

* HcIIlfiieh,Mifliichundenchtig. Math.p. la 
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of liberal and elevated mind, who were living 
in the cloisters, turned towards the GospeE 

A new and generous blood, erelong circifiiUed 
through these orders, which were, so to 
speak, the arteries of the German Church. 
As yet nothing was known in the world of 
the new ideas of the Wittemherg Augustine, 
while they were already the chief topic of 
conversation in the chapters and monasteries. 
Many a cloister tlms became a nursery of 
reformers. As soon as the great struggle 
took place, |)ious and able men issued from 
their obscurity, and abandoned the seclusion 
of a monastic life for the active career of 
ministers of God’s Word. At the period of 
this inspection of 1516 Luther awakened 
many drowsy souls by bis words. Hence 
this year has been named “ the morning star 
of the gospel-day.” 

Luther resumed his usual occupation. He 
was at this period overwhelmed with labour: 
it was not enough that he was professor, 
preacher, and confessor ; he Was burdened' 
still further by many temporal occupations 
having reference to his order and his convent. 

“ I have need almost continually,” writes 
he, “ of two secretaries; for 1 do nothing else 
all the day long but write letters. 1 am 
preacher to the convent, I read the prayers 
at table, I am pastor and parish minister, 
director of studies, the prior’s vicar (that is 
to say, prior eleven times over !) inspector of 
the fish-ponds at Litzkau, counsel to tlie inns 
of llcrzberg at Torgau, lecturer on Saint 

Paul, and commentator on the Psalms 

I have rarely time to repeat the daily prayers 
and to sing a hymn ; without speaking of 
niy struggles with flesh and blood, with the 

devil and the world Learn from this what 

an idle man I am!”‘ 

About this time the plague broke out in 
Wittemherg. A great number of the stu- 
dents and teachers quitted the city. Luther 
remained. “ I am not certain,” wrote he to 
his friend at Erfiirth, “ if the plague will let 
inc finish the Epistle to the Galatians. Its 
attacks are sudden and violent: it is making 
great ravages among the young in particular. 
You advise mo to fly. Whither snail 1 fly? 

I hope that the world will not come to an 
end, if brother Martin dies.^ If the pesti- 
lence spreads, I shall disperse the brothers 
in every direction ; but as for me, my place 
is here ; duty does not permit me to desert 
my post, until He who lias called me shall 
summon mo away. Not that I have no fear 
of death (for I am not Paul, I am only lus 
commentator) ; but I -hope that the Lora will 
deliver me from fear." Such was the resolu- 
tion of the Wittemherg doctor, Shall he 
whom the pestilence could not force to retire 
a single step, shrink before Rome ? Shall he 
yield through fear of the scaffold ? 

1 Letter to Lanre, 36th October 16l«. Bop. 1. 41. 

2 Quo fuiriatn r apero auod uon oorruet orUa, ruepte iratM 
MarUao. Ibid, 43, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Littreb displayed the same courage before 
the mighty of this world, that he had sho'wui 
amidst the most formidable evils. The elec- 
tor was much pleased with the vicar-general, 
who had made a rich harvest of relics in the 
I/>w Countries. Luther gives an account of 
them to Spalatin ; and this affair of the relics, 
occurring at the very inoment when the 
Reformation is about to begin, is a singular 
circumstance. Most certainly, the reformers 
had little idea to what point they were tend- 
ing. A bishopric a 2 )pcared to the elector 
the only recompense worthy the services of 
the vicar-general. Luther, to whom Spala- 
tin wrote on the subject, strongly disapproved 
of such an idea. “ There are many tilings 
which please your prince,” replied he, “ and 
which, nevertheless, are (lisplcasing to God.^ 

I do not deny that he is skilful in the mat- 
ters of this world; but in what concerns 
God and the salvation of souls, I account him, 
as well as his councillor Pfeffiiiger, sevenfold 
blind. I do not say this behind their backs, 
like a slanderer ; do not conceal it from them, 
for I am ready myself, and on all occasions, 
to tell it them both to their faces. Wiiy 
would you,’^ continues he, “ surround tliis 
man (Staupitz^ with all the whirlwinds and 
temnests of episcopal cares ? ” 

Tne elector was not offended with Luther’s 
frankness. The prince,” wrote Spalatin, 

“ often speaks of you, and in honourable 
terms.” Frederick sent the monk some very 
fine cloth for a gown. “ It would bo too 
fine,” said Luther, “ if it were not a prince’s 
gift. I am not worthy that any man should 
think of me, much less a prince, and so ^rcat 
a prince as he. Those are my best fmnds 
who think the worst of me. ^ Thank our 
prince for his kindness to me ; but 1 cannot 
allow myself to be praised either by you or 
by any man ; for all praiso of man is vain, 
and only that which cfimes from God is 
true.” 

The excellent chaplain was unwilling to 
confine himself to his court functions. He 
wished to make himself useful to the people ; 
but like many individuals iu every a^e, he 
desred to do it without ofibnee and without 
irritation, by conciliating the general favour. 

I^oint out,” wrote he to Luther, “ some 
work that Z may translate into our mother 
tongue; one that shall give general satisfac- 
tion, and at the same time be useful,” 

** Agreeable and useful ! ” replied Luther ; 

“ such a question is beyond my ability. The 

^ ^aItft9lM6ntpttnolplttto,au»Deodliplleent. 

. ' PMUitme proiutit, qui mel pMilme mttnlnerint. ’ 
IPM. 4A. I 


^tter things are the less they please.^ What 
is more salutary than Jesus Christ ?. and yet 
he is to the majority a savour of death. You 
will tell me that you wish to be useful only 
, to those who love what is good. In that 
case make them hear the voice of Jesus 
Christ: you will be useful and agreeable, 
depend upon it, to a very small number 
only ; for the sheep are rare in this region of 
wolves.” 

Luther, however, recommended to his fKeiid 
the sermons of the Dominican Tauler. “ I 
have never read,” said he, “ either in Latin 
or in our own language, a theology sounder, 
or more in conformity with the Gospel. 
Taste, then, and sec how sweet the Lord is, 
but not till after you have first tasted and 
felt how bitter is every thing that we are 
ourselves. 

It was in the course of the year 1517 that 
Luther entered into communication with 
JXike George of Saxony. The house of Sax- 
ony had at that time two chiefs. Two princes, 
Ernest and Albert, carried off in their youth 
from the castlo of Altenburg by Kunz of 
Kaufiingen, had, by the treaty of Leipsic, 
become the founders of the two houses wnicli 
still hear their names. Tim Elector Frede- 
rick, son of Ernest, was at the period we are 
describing, the head of the Eruestino branch; 
and his cousin Duke George, of the Alber- 
tinc. Dresden and Leipsic wei*o both situated 
in the states of this duke, -whose residence 
was in the former of these cities. II is mo- 
ther, Sidoni.i, was daughter of George Poclic- 
hrad, king of Bohemia. The long struggle 
that Bohemia had maintained with Rome, 
since tlie time of Jolin Huss, liad not been 
without influence on the prince of Saxony. 
He had often manifested a desire for a Refor- 
mation. “ lie has imbibed it with Ins mo- 
ther’s milk,” saidtlie priests ; “ he is by birth 
an enemy of the clergy. Ho annoyed the 
bishops, abbots, canons, and monks in many 
ways ; and his cousin, the Elector Frederick, 
was compelled more than once to interfere in 
their hcnalf. It seemed that Duke George 
would be one of the warmest partisans of a 
Reformation. The devout Frederick, on the 
other hand, who had in former years worn 
tho spurs of Godfrey in tlie Holy Sepulchre, 
and girding himself with the long and heavy 
sword of the conqueror of Jerusalem, had 
made oath to fight for tho Church, like that 
ancient and valiant knight, appeared destined 
to bo the most ardent champion of Rome. 
But in all that concerns the Gospel, the anti- 
cipations of human wisdom are frequently 
disappointed. The reverse of what we might 
have supposed took phice. Tbo duke would 
have been delighted to humiliate the Clmrch 
and the clergy, to humble tho bishops, -v^Qse 
princely retinue far surpassed his own ; but 
It was another thing to receive into bis heart 

^ sftlubrfon^eo mlnoi plscant. • li. Epp. 

' V Guam atnanim eit. quloqinid coa lumui. Ibid. . , 
s L.Opp.(W.)zxii.lM9, 


tile eVangeifcal doctrine that would humble It, defender of the papacy, and at the same time 
to acknowledge himself a guilty sinner, inoar shf^ in Germany amon^ the learned men of 

g tble of being saved, elKcept 1^ grace alone, the age. But under this pliant mind was 
e would willingly have reformed others, concealed a violent character. It was in the 


but he cared not to reform himself. He would 
perhaps have set his hand to the task of com- 


alace-chapel at Dresden that Luther and 
Dmser first met ; they were afterwards to 


pelling the Bishop of Mentz to be contented break more than one lance together, 
with a single bishopric, and to keep no more The dinner hour arrived for, the inhabi- 
than fourteen horses in his stables, as he tants of the palace, and in a short time the 
said pore than once but when he saw an- ducal family and the persons attached to the 
other than himself step forward as a reformer, court were assembled at table. The conver- 
— ^when he beheld a simple monk undertake sation naturally fell on the preacher of the 
this work, and the Reformation gaining morning. “ How were yon pleased with the 
numerous partisans among the people, the sermon said the duke to Madame de la 
haughty grandson of the Hussite king be- Sale. — “ If I could hear but one more like 
came the most violent adversary of the re- it,” n 


I could hear but one more like 
she, “ I should die in peace.” — 


form to which he had before shown himself ** And I,” replied George an^ly, “ would 
favourable. rather give a larere sum not to have heard it; 


rather give a large sum not to have heard it; 


In the month of July 1617, Duke Gootge for such discourses are only calculated to 
requested Staupitz to send him an eloquent make people sin with assurance.” 
and learned preacher. Luther was recom- The master having thus made known his 
mended to him as a man of oxtenaive learn- opinion, the courtiers gave way uncontrolled 
ing and irreproachable conduct. The prince fo their dissatisfaction. £acn one had his 
invited him to preach at Dresden in the censure ready. Some maintained that in 
castle-chapel, on the feast of St. James the his allegory of tlio three virgins, Luther had 
Elder. In view three ladies of the court ; on which 

The day arrived. The duke and his court there arose interminable babbling. They 
repaired to the chapel to hoar the Wittem- rallied the three ladies whom the monk of 
berg preacher. Luther joyfully seized this Wittemberg had thus, they said, publicly 
opportunity of testifying to the truth before pointed out. ^ He is an ignorant fellow, 
such an assemblage. He selected his text sahl some; he is a proud monk said others, 
from the Gospel of the day : Then came to Each one made his commit on the sermon, 
him the mother of Zehedee\s children with her and put what he pleased into the preacher’s 
sows,” &c. (Matt. XX. 20-23). He preached mouth. The tmth had fallen in^ the midst 
on the unreasonable desires and prayers of of a court that was little prepared to receive 


men; and then spoke 


ssircs and prayers 
emphatically on i 


assurance of salvation. He established it on 
this foundation, that those who receive the 
Word of God with faith are the true disciples 


the it. Every one mangled it after his own 


fashion. But while the Word of God was 
thus an occasion of stumbling to many, it 
was for the first hidy a stone of uprising. 


of Jesus Christ, elected to eternal life. He Falling sick a month after, she confidently 
next treated of gratuitous election, and showed embraced the grace of the ^viom*, and died 

if -nri-l-li, With 1AV. 


that this doctrine, if presented in union with with joy. 


the work of Christ, has great power to dis- 
pel the terrors of conscience ; so that men, 
instead of flying far from the righteous God, 
at the sight of their own unworthiiiess, are 


As for the duke, it was not perhaps in vain 
that he heard this testimony to the trnth. 
Whatever may have been his opposition to 
the Reformation during his life, we know 


gently led to seek their refuge in Him. In that at his death he declared that he had no 
conclusion, he related an allegory of three hope save in the merits of Jesus Christ. 1 
virgins, from which he deduced edifying in- It was natural that Eniser should do the 
structions. honours to Luther in his master’s name. He 

The word of truth made a deep impression invited him to suppcMi. Luther refused ; but 
on his hearers. Two of them in particular Emser porsistod, and prevailed on him to 
seemed to pay very great attention to the come. Luther thought he should only meet 
sermon of the Wittemberg monk. The first few friends ; but he soon perceived that a 
was alady of respectable appearance, who was had been laid for him. A mwter of 
seated on the court benches, and on whose ^-ri^s from Leipsio and several Dominions 
features a profound emotion might be traced, were with the prince’s secretary.^ The 
It was Midame de la Sale, first lady to the master of arts having no mean opinion of 
duchess. The other was a licentiate in himself, and full of hatred towards Luth», ’ 
canon law, Jerome Emser, councillor and addressed him in a friendly and honied 
secretary to the duke. Emser possessed manner ? hut he soon got into a passion, wd 
great talents and extensive information, A began to shout ^nth all his might. The 
courtier and skilftd politician, he would have combat began. The dispute turned, says 
desired to bo on good terms w^the two , , ^ 

contending partjefl—to pass at for a * ^ 

* Kdthr Leb. Luth;P. W. . - 


^ L. 0pp. (W.)XKli. 1848. 


» Inter medlM me taiidlu eonSMtani. • 

4 In me aorlter et cUmose hiTeotue est. Xbla. 


Luthdr/Ofi the tnunperr of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. ^ At last Luther defied the master 
Of arts to define with all the learning of the 
Hiomists what is the fulfilling of Gk)d’8 com- 
mandments. The embarrassed disputant put 
a good lace on the matter. Pay me my 
fee,” said he- holding out his hand, “<ki 
pastum,^' One would have said that he wished 
to give a regular lesson, taking his fellow- 
guests for his pupils. “At this foolish 
reply,” adds the reformer, “ we all burst into 
laughter, and then we parted^” 

During this conversation a Dominican was 
listening at the door. He longed to enter 
and spit in Luther’s face:* but he checked 
himself, and boasted of it afterwards. Emser, 
charmed at seeing his guests disputing, and 
appearing himself to preserve a duo modera- 
tion, was earnest in excuses to Luther for 
the manner in which the evening had passed.* 
The latter returned to Wittemberg. 


I CHAPTER XL 

1 

i Retnrn to Wlttemborr— Thews— Free-Will— Nature of Man 
—Rationalism— Proposal to the University of Erfurth— 
Eck— Urban Re(iua— Luther's Modesty— Effect of the 
Theses. 

Luther returned zealously to work. He 
was preparing six or seven young theologians 
who were shortly to undergo an examination 
for a license to teach. What rejoiced him 
most of all was, that their promotion would , 
tend to the discredit of Aristotle. “ I could 
desire to multiply the number of his enemies 
as soon as possible,” said be.** With this 
intent he nuulisliod certain theses about that 
time whicn merit our attention. 

Free-will was the great subject treated of. 
He had already touched upon it in the Feld- 
kirchen theses ; he now went deeper into the 
question. There had been, from the very 
commencement of Christianity, a struggle 
more or less keen between the two doctrines 
of man’s liberty and his enslavement. Somd 
schoolmen had taught, like Pelagius and 
other doctors, that man possessed of himself 
the liberty or the power of loving God and 
of performing good works. Luther denied 
this lil^rty ; not to deprive man of it, but in 
order that he might obtain it The struggle 
in this great question is not therefore, as is 
generally said, between liberty and slavery : 
it is between a liberty proceeding from man, 
and one that comes from God. These who 
stylo themselves the partisans of liberty say 
to man : “ Thou hast the power of penorm- 
ihg good works ; thou hast no need of greater 


liberty.” The others, who are called the 
partisans of servitude, say on the contrary: 

“ True liberty is what thou needest, and God 
offers it thee in his Gospel.” On the one 
side, they speak of liberty to perpetuate 
slavery ; on the other, they speak of slavery 
to give liberty. Such was the contest in the 
times of St. Paul, of St, Augustine, and of 
Luther. Tho^ who say, “ Change nothing,” 
are the champions of slavery : the others who 
say, “ Let your fetters fall off,” are the 
champions of liberty. 

But we should deceive ourselves were we 
to sum up all the Reformation in that parti- 
cular question. It is one of the numerous 
doctrines maintained by the Wittemberg 
doctor, and that is all. It would be indulg- 
ing in a strange delusion to pretend that the 
Reformation was a fatalism, — an opposition 
to liberty. It was a noble emancipation of 
the human mind. Snapping the numerous 
bonds with which the hierarchy had bound 
men’s minds, — ^restoring the ideas of liberty, 
of right, of free examination, it set free its 
own age, ourselves, and the remotest poste- 
rity. But let it not he said that the Refor- 
mation delivered man from every human 
despotism, but made him a slave by pro- 
claiming the sovereignty of Grace. It 
desired, no doubt, to lead back the human 
will, to confound it with and render it en- 
tirely subject to the Divine will ; but what 
kind of pliilosophy is that which does not 
know that an entire conformity with the will 
of God is the sole, supreme, and perfect 
liberty ; and that man will be really free, only 
when sovereign righteousness and etemu 
truth alone have dominion over him ? 

The following are some of the ninety-nine 
propositions that Luther put forth m the 
Church against the Pelagian rationalism of 
the scholastic theology : — 

“ It is true that man who has become a 
corrupt tree, can will or do naught hut evil. | 
“ It is false that the will, left to itself, can | 
do good as well as evil ; for it is not free, but j 
in bondage. 

“ It is not in the power of Man’s will to 
choose or reject whatever is offered to it. 

“ Man cannot of his own nature will God 
to be God. He would prefer to be God him- 
self, and that God were not God. 

“ The excellent, infallible, and sole prepa- 
ration for grace, is the eternal election and 
predestination of God. ^ 

“ It is false to say that if man does all 
that he can, he removes the obstacles to 
grace. 

“ In a word, nature possesses neither a 
pure reason nor a good will. * 

“ On the side of man there is nothing th&t 
goes before grace, unless it be impotency 
and oven rebellion. 


I I Opilms ei Infsllilitlls sd irstlAm pnepsratle et unlcs 
dlBDOBltlo, «Bt eterns Del 9l9mo et praedestinstls; L. 0pp. 
L|M. 66. ^ . ...... " .. 

< BrATiter, nee neelum dlotemen habet natura. AeoJboaam 
Tolttutatem. ^ ibid. c 
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D’AUWainS'S SISTOBT OF THE BEFOBUATION. 


** There is no moral virtue without pn^e > Thus Luther ascribes to Qod all the good 
or without sorrow, that is to say, wiuiout that can do. There is no question of 


sm. 

“ From beginning to end, we are x 
ters of our actions, rat thdr slavos. 

“ We do not bkiome righteous b 
what is righteous; but having 
righteous, we do what is righteous. 


repairing, of patching up, if we may use the 
to end, we are not mas- expression, man's will : an entirely new one 
at their slavos. must be given him. God only has been able 

me righteous bv doing to say this, because God alone can accom- 
but having Decome plish it. This is one of the greatest and 
it is righteous. most important truths that the human mind 


He who says that a divine, who is not a can conceive. 


S ' Ian, is a heretic and an empiric, main- 
an empirical and heretical proposition. 


But while Luther proclaimed the power- 
lessnesB of man, he did not fall into the other 


Imowiedge and not belief of the article of the taught.”^ Originally man’s nature was es- 


Holy Trinity. 


** In a word, Aristotle is to divinity, as good, which is God, an,d inclined towards 


darkness to light. evil. Y et its lioly and glorious origin still 

“ Man is a greater enemy to the grace of remains ; and it is capable, by the power of 


evil. Yet its holy and glorious origin still 


Qod than’ he is to the law itself. 


God, of recovering this origin, 


he powei 
. It is 


“ He who is without God’s grace sins con- business of Christianity to restore it to him. 


tinually, even should he neither rob, murder, 
nor commit adultery. 


law spiritually 


not to commit adultery, ex- 


ternally only and with regard to the actions, There lies the truth : man is aware of it, and 


is the righteousness of 1 


on the appearance of willing. 


works of the law. 


There is no form of reasoning (of syllo- extreme. He says in the eighth thesis : It 
gism) that holds with the things of God. ^ does not hence follow that the will is natu- 
“ If the form of the syllogism could be rally depraved ; that is to say, that its nature 
applied to Divine things, wc should have is that of evil itself, as the Manichees have 


sentially good : it has turned away from the 


It is true that the Gospel displays man in a 
state of humiliation and impotency, but be- 


He sins, in that he does not fulfil the tween two glories and two grandeurs ; a past 


glory from which ho has been precipitated, 
and a future glory to which he is called. 


if he reflects ever so little, he easily discovers 


“ The law of God and tnc will of man arc that all which is told him of his present 


two adversaries, that without the grace of purity, power, and glory is but a fiction with 
God can never be reconciled. * which to lull and sooth his pride. 

“ What the law commands, the will never Luther in his theses protested not only 
wishes, unless through fear or love it puts against the pretended goodness of man’s 
on the appearance of willing. will, hut still more against the pretended 


will, hut still more against the pretended 


“ The law is the task-master of the will, light of his understanding in respect to 
who is not overcome but by the Child that is Divine things. In truth, scholasticism hid 
born unto us. (Isaiah ix. 6,)® exalted his reason as well as his will. This 

“ The law makes sin abound, for it exas- theology, as some of its doctors have repre- 
perates and repels tlio will. sented it, was at bottom nothing but a kind 

“ But the grace of God makes righteous- of rationalism. This is indicated by the pro- 


ncss abound through Jesus Christ, who positions we have cited. One might fancy 
causes us to love the law, them directed against the rationalism of our 

** Every work of the law appears good out- days. In the theses that were the signal 
wardly, but inwardly it is sin, of the Reformation, Luther censured the 


wardly, but inwardly it is sin, of the Reformation, Luther censured the 

“ The will, when it turns towards the law Church and the popular superstitions which 
without the grace of Qod, does so in its own had added indulgences, purgatory, and so 
Interest alose. many other abuses to the Gospel. In those 

** Cursed are all those who perform the we have just quoted, he assailed the schools 


and rationalism, which had taken away from 


** Blessed are all those who perform the that very Gospel the doctrine of the sove- 
works of God’s grace. reignty of God, of his revelation, and of his 

“ The law which is good, and in which we grace. The Reformation attacked rational- 
have life, is the love of God shed abroad in ism before it turned against superstition, 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost. (Rom, v. 5.) It proclaimed the rights of God, before it cut 
“ Grace is not given in order that the work off the excrescences of man. It was positive 
may be done more frequently and more easily, before it became negative. This has not 


but because without grace there can be no been su^iently observed ; and yet if we do 
work of lov4 not notice it, we cannot justly appreciate that 

“ To love God is to hate oneself and to religiow revolution and its true natiure. 
know nothing out of God.”* However this may be, the truths that 

Luther had just enunciated with so much 
energy were very novel. It would have 
t«nnini» divinis. L. ^ii easy matter to support these propo- 

Iniife sdronftrll duo, sUxo fnUi* Pet 
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gltions at Wittemberg ; for there his influence arrival at Ingdstadt, Urban Mowed the 
pi^oininated. But it might have been said philosophical courses, and gained the pro- 
that ho had chosen a field where he knew feasor’s favour. Compelled to provide for 


that no combatant would dare appear. By his own wants^ he was obliged to undertake 
offering battle in another university, he the charge of some young noblemen. He 
would give them greater publicity ; and it had not only to watch over their conduct 
was by publicity that the Reformation' was and their studies, but even to movide with 
effected. lie turned his eyes to Erfurth, his own money the books and clothing that 
whose theologians had shown themselves so they stood in need of. These youths dressed 
irritated against him. with elegance, and were fond of good living. 

He therefore transmitted these propositions Regius, in his embarrassed condition®, on- 
to John Lange, prior of Erfurth, and wrote treated the parents to withdraw their sons, 
to him: “My suspense as to your decision — Take courage,” was their reply. His 
upon these paradoxes is great, extreme, too debts increased ; his creditors became press- 
great perhaps, and full of anxiety. I strongly ing: he knew not what to do. The empe- 
suspect that your theologians will consider ror was ^at that time collecting on army 
I as paradoxical, and even as hakodoxical} against the Turks. Recruiting parties 
what is in my opinion very orthodox. Pray arrived at Ingolstadt, and in his aespair 
inform me, as soon as possible, of your senn- Urban enlisted. Dressed in his military 
ments upon them. Have the goodness to uniform, he appeared in the ranks at their 
declare to the faculty of theology, and to all, final review previous to leaving the town, 
that I am prepared to visit you, and to main- At that moment Dr Eck came into the square 
tain these propositions publicly, either in the with several of his colleagues. ^ To his great 
university or in the monastery.” It does surprise he recognised his pupil among the 
not appear that Luther’s challenge was ac- recruits^ “ Urban Regius!” said he, fixing 
cepted. The monks of Erfurth were con- on him a piercing glance. “ Here ! ” replied 
tented to let him know that these propositions the young soldier. “Pray, what is the 
had greatly displeased them. cause of this change ? ” The young man 

But he desired to send them also into an- told his story. “ I will take the matter 
other quarter of Germany. For this pur- upon myself,” replied Eck, who then took 
pose he turned his eyes on an individual who away his halberd, and bought him off. The 
plays a great part in the history of the parents, threatened by the doctor with their 
Reformation, and whom we must learn to prince’s displeasure, sent the money neces- 
know. sary to pay their children’s expenses. Urban 

A distinguished professor, by name John Regius was saved, and became somewhat 
Meyer, was then, teaching at the university later one of the bulwarks of the Reforma- 
of Ingolstadt in Bavaria. He was born at tion. 

Eck, a village in Swabia, and was commonly It was through Dr Eck that Luther 
styled Doctor Eck. He was a friend of thought of making his propositions on Pela- 
Luther, who esteemed his talents and his gianism and scholastic rationalism known in 
information. He was full of intelligence, the south of the empire. He did not, how- 
had read much, and possessed an excellent ever, send them direct to the Ingolstadt pro- 
memory, He united learning with eloquence, fessor, but forwarded them to a common 
His gestures and his voice expressed the friend, the excellent Christopher Scheurl, 
vivacity of his genius. Eck, as regards secretary to the city of Nurem^rg, begging 
talent, was in the south of Germany what him to transmit them to Eck at Ingolstadt, 
Luther was in the north. They were the which was not far from Nuremberg. “ I 
two most remarkable theologians of that forward you,” said he, “ my propositions. 


epoch, although having very different ten- which are altogether paradoxical, and even 
dencies. Ingolstadt was almost the rival of kakistodoxical {Ka»tirroio\ei$) , as it would 
Wittemberg. The reputation of these two appear to many. Communicate them to our 
doctors attracted from every quarter, to the dear Eck, that most learned and ingenious 
universities where they taught, a crowd of man, in order that I may see and hear wha-t 
students eager to listen to their teaching, he thinks of them.”^ it was thus Luther 
Their personal qualities, not less than their spoke at that time of Dr Eck : auch was the 
learning, endeared them to their disciples, friendship that united them. It was not 
The character of Dr Eck has been attacxed ; lAther that broke it off* 
but one trait of bis life will show that, at But it was not on this fidd that the battle 
this period at least, his heart was not closed was to be fought. These propositions turned 
against generous impulses. « on doctrines of perhaps greater importance 

Among the students whom his reputation than those which two months later set tti% 
had attracted to Ingolstadt, was a young Church in flames; and yet, in despite of 
man named Urban Re^s, bom on the shores Luther’s challenges, they passed unnoticed, 
of an Alpine lake. Ho had studied first at At most, they were read within the walls of 
the university of Friburg in Brisgau. On his the schools, and creajj^ no sensation beyond 
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them. It wiM beoatiBe^ tibev were only nni* 
versity propoeitiona, or tbeological doctrines ; 
while the theses which followed had refer* 
ence to an evil that had grown up among 
the people, and which was then hreaking 
bounds on every side throughout Germany. 
8o long as Luther was content to revive for< 

g otten doctrines, men were silent ; but when 
e pointed out abuses that injured all the 
world, everybody listened. 

Add yet in neither case did Luther j»roi^se 
more than to excite one of those theolop;ical 
discussions so frequent in the universities. 
This was the drde to which his thoughts 


were restricted. He had no idea of becoming 
a reformer. He was humble, and his hum^ 
lily bordered on distrust and anxiety. “ Con- 
sidering my iterance,” said he, “ I deserve 
only to be hidden in some comer, without 
being known to any one under the sun,”' 
But a mighty hand drew him from this cor- 
ner in which he would liave desired to remain 
unknown to the world. A circumstance, in- 
dependent of Luther’s will, threw him into 
tho field of battle, and the war began. It is 
this providential circumstance which the 
course of events now calls upon us to relate, 

1 L.Op^(W.)XTill.l944. 


BOOK III. 


THE INDULGENCES AND THE THESES. 1517 — MAY 1518. 


CHAPTER I. 

Procession— Tet*el — TetsePs Sermon — Confession — Pour 
Oraces— Solo— Public Penance— Letter of Indulsrence— Ex- 
ceptions— Amusemanta and Dissipation. 

A GBEAT agitation prevailed at that time 
among tho German people, Tho Church had 
opened a vast market upon earth. From the 
crowds of purchasers, and the shouts and 
jokes of the sellers, it might have been called 
a fair, but a fair conducted by monks. The 
merchandise that they were extolling, and 
which they offered at a reduced price, was, 
said they, the salvation of souls ! 

These dealers traversed the country in a 
handsome carriage, accompanied by three 
horsemen, living in great state, and spending 
freely. One might have thought it some 
archbishop on a progress through his diocese, 
with his retinue and officers, and not a com- 
mon chapman or a begging monk. When 
the procession approached a town, a deputy 
waited on the magistrate, and said, “The 
Grace of God and of the Holy Father is at 
yoUr gates.” Instant^ everything was in 
motion in the place. The clergy, the priests 
and nuns, the council, the schoolmasters and 
their pupils, the tnides mth their bann^s, 
men and women, young and old, went ouWo 
meet these merchants, Wring lighted tapers 
in their hands, and advancing to tho sound 
of music and of all the bells, “ so that they 
Could not have received God himself witn 
greater honour,” says an historian. The 
salutations being exchanged, the procession 
moved towards the church. The pontiff’s 
hull of grace was carried in front on a velvet 
cushion, or on cloth of gold. The chief of 
the indulgence-merdiants came next, bedding 


a large red wooden cross in his hand. All 
the procession thus moved alon^ amidst sing- 
ing, prayers, and tho smoke of incense. The 
sound of the organ, and loud music, welcomed 
the merchant-monk and his attendants into 
the temple. Tho cross that he had carried 
was placed in front of the altar ; on it were 
suspended the amis of the pope, and so long 
as it remained there, the clergy of the place, 
the penitentiaries, and the under-commissa- 
rics with white wands, came daily after ves- 
pers, or before the salutation, to render it 
fxomage.' This great affair excited a lively 
sensation in the quiet cities of Germany. 

One person in particular attracted the 
attention of the spectators at these sales. It 
was he who carried the red cross, and who 
played tlie chief part. He was robed in the 
Dominican dress, and moved with an air of 
arrogance. His voice was sonorous, and 
seemed in its full strength, although he had 
already attained his sixty-third year.® This 
man, the son of a Leipsic goldsmith named 
Dicz, was known as John Diczel, or Tetzel, 
He had studied in his native city, had taken 
the degree of bachelor in 1^7, and two years 
after had entered the Dominican order, Nu- 
merous honours had been heaped upon his 
head. Bachelor of divinity, prior of the 
Dominicans, apostolic commissaiy, inquisitor 
(/uBreticas pravitatis inquisitor) ^ he had ftom 
the year 1602 uninterruptedly filled the office 
of dealer in indulgences, lue skill that he 
had acquired as subordinate had soon pro- 
cured hiiTi the nomination as chief commis- 
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saiy. He received eighty florins a-m«ith ; “ Come and I ^ rfve you l^rs, all pro- 

aU his expenses were paid ; a carriage and perly sealed^ by which even thip sins that you 
tliree horses were at his disposal ; but his intend to commit may be pardoned, 
subsidiary profits, as may be easily imagined, “ I would not chcmge my privile^s for 

far exceeded his stipend. In 1507 he gained those of St. Peter in heaven ; for I have 


at Friburg two thousand florins in two days, saved more souls by my indulgences than 
If he hud the office of a mountebank, he pos- the jostle by his sermons, 
sessed the manners also. Convicted at Ins- “ There is no sin so great, that an indul- 
pruck of adultery and infamous conduct, his genco cannot remit ; and even if any one 
vices had nearly caused his death. The (which is doubtless impossible) had offered 


and obtained his pardon.^ But the lesson “ Reflect then, that for every mortol sin 
that he had received had not taught him you must, after confession and contrition, do 
modesty. He led two of his children about penance for seven years, either in this life or 
with him, Miltitz, the pope’s legate, men- in purgatory : now, how many mortal sins 
tions this fact in one of Ins letters!® It would are there not committed in a day, how many 
have ^en ffifficult to find in all the convents in a week, how many in a month, how many 


of Germany a man better qualified than Tet- 
zel for the business with which ho was 


in a year, how many in a whole life ! * 

Alas ! these sins are almost infinite, and they 


charged. To the theology of a monk, to the entail an infinite penalty in the fires of purga- 
zeal and spirit of an inquisitor, he united the toiy. And now, by means of these letters 
greatest effrontery ; and the circumstance of indulgence, you can once in your life, in 
that most especially facilitated his task, was overv case except four, which are reserved 
bis skill in inventing those extravagant sto- for the apostolic see, and afterwards in the 
lies by which the people’s minds are capti- article of death, obtain a plenary remission of 
vated. To him all means w'cre good thaft all your penalties and all your sins 1” 
filled his chest. Raising his voice, and dis- Tetzel even entered into financial calcula- 


playing the eloquence of a mountebank, he tions. “ Do you not know,” said he, “ that 
offered his indulgences to all comers, and if any one desires to visit Rome, or any 
knew better than any tradesman how to extol country where travellers incur danger, he 
his wares.® sends his money to the bank, and for every 

When the cross had been erected, and the hundred florins that he wishes to have, he 
arms of the pope suspended from it, Tetzel gives five or six or ten more, that by means 
went into the pulpit, and with a tone of of the letters of this bank he may bo safely 
assurance began to extol the value of indiil- repaid his money at Rome or elsewhere...... 

gences, in the presence of a crowd whom the And you, for a quarter of a florin, will not 
ceremony had attracted to the holy place, receive these letters of indulgence, by means 
The people listened and stared as they heard of which you may introduce into paradise, 
of the admirable virtues that he announced, not a vile metal, but a divine and immortal 
A Jesuit historian, speaking of the Domini- soul, without its running any risk.”® 
can monks whom Tetzel had taken with him, Tetzel then passed to another subject, 
says : “ Some of these preachers failed not, “ But more than this,” said ho : ‘‘ indul- 
as usual, to go beyond the matter they wore gences avail not only for the living, hut fox 
treating of, and so far to exaggerate the worth the dead. 

of indulgences, that they gave the people ‘‘For that, repentance is not even ne- 
cause to believe that they were assured of ccssary. 

their salvation, and of the deliverance of ‘‘ Priest 1 noble I merchant I wife ! youth I 
souls from purffatory, so soon as they had maiden 1 do you not hear your parents and 

. .... ^ ^ Tj* T 


given their money.”* If such were the dis- 
ciples, wc may easily imagine what the mas- 


your other friends who arc dead, and who 
cry from the bottom of the abyss ; Wo are 


ter must have been. Let us listen to one of suffering horrible torments ! a trifling alms 
the harangues he delivered after the elevation would deliver us ; you can give it, and you 


of the cross. * 

“ Indulgences (said ho) are the most pre- 
cious and the most noble of God’s gifts. 

“ This cross (pointing to the red cross) 
has as much efficacy as the very cross of 
Jesus Christ. * 


will not I” 

^11 shuddered at these words uttered by 
tffi^thundering voice of the impostor-monk. 

“ At the very instant,” continued Tetzel, 

> Tetsel defwids and malntatnt this Msertion to hit 
JniutAestSt published the eame year. Th. 99, 100, and iOl. 
** Suh-commissarUa Insuper ao pr«Bdleatorlhas Tenlarum 
imponere, ut el quis per Imposslbiie pel cenelrlqem semper 
virginem violasset, quod enndem indqlfentiarttitt 
absolvere possent, luce clorius est.**— Posltiones fratru J. 


1 Welchen ChnrfUrst Friederioh vom Sack so Inspruok imponere, ut si quis per Imposslbiie pel cenelrloem set 

erbeten hatte. Hathes. la virginem violasset, quod enndem indqlfentiarttitt yl 

2 L. 0pp. (W.) XV. b62. absolvere possent, luce clorius est.**— Positiones fratr 

* Circutnfernntur venales indulgentin to hi» ngionlbus a Tezelll quibus defendlt indulgentios contra Imthenutt.^ ^ 
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Vita Liitli. Beformatlons Act. i. 418. ^ 

4 Hiat. du Lutberanisme par le P. Kalmbonrf, de la oom- • * Si eontingat allquem Ire^raam.vel ad alisa POdOttlosas 

— partes, mlttat pecunias suas In tenco, et flto iiiBWiOllbet 

centum dat qulnque, aui aex, aut deoem, £e* imd. 
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“ that the money rattles at the bottom of the flang into it a piece of money, taking care 
chest, the soul escapes from purgatory, and that it should rattle loudly. ^ 

fliACi liYiArAted to hpjLwn. Rnok wAro tlio ilfsAntircna 


dies uberated to heaven. ^ 

“ 0 stupid and brutish people, who do not 
understand the grace so richly offered ! Now 
heaven is every where opened 1 Do you 


Such T^ere the discourses that Germany 
listened to with astonishment in the days 
understand tne grace so ilcftly ottered ! JVow when God was preparing Luther. 

heaven is every where opened 1 Do you The speech being concluded, the indiil- 

refuse to enter now? When, then, will you gence was considered as “ having establislicd 

enter? Now you can ransom so many its throne in the place with due solemnity.” 

souls I Stiffnecked and thoughtless man ! Confessionals decorated with the pope’s arms 

with twelve groats you can deliver your wore ranged about : the under-commissarics 
father from purgatory, and you are ungrate- and the confessors whom they selected were 


M enough not to save him f I shall lie jus- considered the representatives of the apostolic 
tmed in the day of judgment ; hut you, — you penitentiaries of Itomo at the time of a great 
will be punished so much the more severely jubilee j and on each of their confessi(3nals 
for having neglected so great salvation. I were posted in large characters, their names, 
declare to you, though you should have but surnames, and titles.'^ 
a single coat, you ought to strip it off and Then thronged the crowd around the con- 
sell it, in order to obtain this grace...... The feasors. Each came with a piece of money 

Lord our God no longer reigns. He has re- in his hand. Men, women, and children, the 
signed all power to the pope.” . poor, and even those who lived on alms — all 

Then seeking to make use of other arms found monejr. The penitentiaries, after 
besides, ho added : “ Do you know why our haying explained anew to eacli^ individual 
most Holy Lord distributes so rich a grace ? privately the greatness of the indulgence, 
It is to restore the ruined Church of St. Peter addressed this question to the penitents : 
and St. Paul, so that it may not have its “ How much money can yon conscientiously 
equal in the world. This Church contains spare to obtain so complete a remission ? " 
the bodies of the holy apostles Peter and The demand, said the Instructions of the 
Paul, and those of a multitude of martyrs. Archbishop of Mentz to the Commissaries, 
These saintly bodies, through the present should be made at this moment, in order that 
state of the building, are now, alas! the penitents might bo better disposed to 


beaten upon, inundated, polluted, dishonoured, 
reduced to rottenness, by the rain and the 
hail Alas ! shall these sacred ashes re- 


contribute. 

Four precious graces were promised to 
those who should aid in building the basilic 


main longer in the mire and in degrada- of St. Peter, “ The first grace that we an- 
tion?”* • nounce to you,” said the commissaries, in 

This description failed not to produce an accordance with the letter of their instruc- 
impression on many, who burned with a tions, “is the full pardon of every sin.”® 
desire to come to the aid of poor Leo X., who Next followed three other graces : Jirst^ the 
had not the means of sheltering the bodies of right of choosing a confessor, who, whenever 
St. Peter and St. Paul from the weather. the hour of death appeared at hand, should 
The orator next turned against the cavil- give absolution from all sin, and oven from 


lers and traitors who opposed his work ; “ I 
declare them excommunicated!” exclaimed 
ho. 


the greatest crimes reserved for the apostolic 
soe;^ secondhf^ a participation in all the 
blessings, works, and merits of the Catholic 


Then addressing the docile souls, and Cliurch, prayers, fasts, alms, and pilgri- 
making an impious application of scripture, mages j* thirdly^ redemption of the souls that 
ho exclaimed : “ Blessed are the eyes which are in purgatory. 

see the things that ye see : for I tell you, To obtain the first of those graces, it was 
that many prophets and kings have desired requisite to have contrition of heart andcon- 
to see those things which y© see, and have fession of mouth, or at least an intention of 
not seen them ; and \q hear those things confessing. But as for the three others, they 
which ye hear, and have not heard them ! ” might be obtained without contrition, vrith- 
And in conclusion, pointing to the strong out confession, simply^ by paying. Christo- 
box in which the money was received, he pber Columbus, extolling the value of gold. 


box in which the money was received, he pber Columbus, extolling the value of gold, 
generally finished his pathetic discourse by W said^ere this with great seriousness: 
three appeals to his auditory ; “ Bring — “ Whoever possesses it can introduce soms 
bring— bring I “ Ho used to shout tlfcsc into paradise.” Such was the doctrine taught 

words with such a horrible bellowing,” wrote by tne Archbishop of Mentz and by tlie 
Luther, “ that one would have said it was a papal commissaries, 
mad bull rushing on the people and goring “ As for those,” said they, who wish ito 
them with his horns.”* When his speech deliver souls from purgatory and pr^urethe 
was ended, ho left the pulpit, ran towards pardon of all their offences, let ttem put 
the money-box, and in sight of all the people money into the chest ,* contrition of heart or 

1 Tentael, Reformationsgescli— Hyconlus, Bef. Hlst.- 
, ' 58. PoslUonea fratrii J. TeaelU auiliUB defendU Instr. of Arohblshop of Meuta to the Under-commtesaries. 
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oonfesdoB^ of moathis not necessary.^ Let 
, them only hasten to bring their money ; for 
thus will they perform a work most 
to the souls of the dead, and to the building 
of the Church of Sk Peter.” Greater bless- 
ing could not be offered at a lower rate. 

The confession over, and that was soon 
done, the faithful hastened to the vendor. 
One alone was charged with the sale. His 
stall was near tho*cross. He cast inquiring 
looks on those who approached him. He 
examined their manner, their gait, their 
dress, and he required a sum proportionate 
to the appearance of the individual who pre- 
sented himself. Kings, queens, princes, 
archbishops, bishops, were, according to 
the scale, to pay twenty-five ducats for an 
ordinary indulgence. Abbots, counts, and 
barons, ten. Tlie other nobles, the rectors, 
and all those who possessed an income of 
five hundred florins, paid six. Those who 
had two hundred florins a-year paid one; 
and others, only a half. Moreover, if this 
tariff could not be carried out to the letter, 
full powers were given the apostolical com- 
missionary ; and all was to be arranged ac- 
cording to the data of “ sound reason,” and 
the generosity of the donor.^ For particular 
sins, Tetzcl had a particular tax. For poly- 
gamy it was six ducats ; for sacrilege and 
penury, nine ducats; for murder, eight 
ducats ; for witchcraft, two ducats. Samson, 
who exercised the same trade in Switzerland 
as Totzel in Gennany, had a somewhat dif- 
ferent scale. For infanticide he required 
four livres tournois ; and for pamcide or fra- 
tricide, one ducat,* 

The apostolical commissaries sometimes 
met with difficulties in their trade. It fre- 
quently happened, both in towns and villages, 
that the men were opposed to this traffic, 
and forbade their wives to give anything to 
these merchants. What could their pious 
spouses do ? “ Have you not your dowry, 
or other property, at your own disposal?” 
asked the vendors. “ In that case you can 
dispose of it for so holy a work, against the 
will of your husbands.”* 

The hand that had given the indulgence 
could not receive the money ; this was for- 
bidden under the severest penalties; there 
were good reasons to fear lest that hand 
should prove unfaithful. The penitent was 
himself to drop the price of his pardon into 
the chest.® They showed an angre counten- 
ance against all who daringly kept their 
purses closed.® 

If among the crowd of those who thronged 
the confessionals there should be found a 

1 Anoh nlch ist nloht nSthijr dau ale in dem Hansen 
swknlncht find* and inlt dem Hand gebefehtet haben. In- 
fCruot. 38. 

2 Mfach den Sfttaen der sesunden Vernanftp nach Ihrer 
Xagnifleena und FreigeblgKeit. Ibid. 26. 

* Attller*8 Relln. liC 964. The Uwt UurnoUt Or aterllng, 
to use a aynonymoua BngUsli expreeaion, la worthnbout 9|d., 
aiid la now replaced by Uie/ranc. 

4 Inatr. 27. Wleder den WUlen ihres tf annes. 


I man wh<i8e crime had been public, though it 
was one that the civil laws could not reach, 
he was to berin by doing public penance. 
They first led him into a chapel or the 
vestry ; there they stripped off his garments, 
took off his shoes, and left him nothing but 
his shirt. They crossed his arms over his 
bosom : placed a ta^r in one hand, and a 
rod in the other. . The penitent then walked 
at the head of a procession to the red cross. 
Here ho remained kneeling until the chants 
and the offertory were over. After this 
commissary struck up the psalm, ifwercre 
Met/ The confessors immediately drew 
near the penitent, and conducted him through 
the station towards the commissary, who, 
taking the rod and striking him thrice gently 
on the back,^ said to him : “ God have pity 
on thee, and pardon thy sin I” He tnen 
began to sing the Ayrie e/eis(m ;* the peni- 
tent was led to the front of the cross, where 
the confessor gave him the apostolical ab- 
solution, and declared him reinstated in 
the communion of the faithful. Sad mum- 
mery, concluded by the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that, in suen a moment, were mere 
profanity I 

We give one of these letters of absolution. 
It is worth while learning the contents of 
these diplomas which led to the Reformation 
of the Cmirch. 

“ May our Lord Jesus Christ have pity on 
thee, N. N., and absolve thee by the merits 
of his most holy passion ! And I, in virtue of 
the apostolical power that has been confided 
to me, absolve thee from all ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, judgments, and penalties which thou 
mayst have incurred ; moreover, from all ex- 
cesses, sins, and crimes that thou mayst have 
committed, however great and enormous they 
may be, and from whatsoever cause, were 
they even reserved for our most holy father 
the pope and for the apostolic see. I blot 
out all the stains of inability and all marks 
of infamy that thou mayst have drawn upon 
thyself on this occasion. I remit the penal- 
ties that thou shouldst have endured in pur- 
gatory. I restore thee anew to participation 
in the sacraments of the Church. I incor- 
porate thee afresh in the communion of 
saints, and re-establish thee in the purity 
and innocence which thou hadst at thy 
baptism. So that in the hour of death, the 
gate by which sinners enter the place of 
torments and punishnlent shall bo closed 
against thee, and, on the contrary, the gate 
lining to the paradise of joy shall be open. 
And if thou shouldst not ^e for long years, 
this grace will remain unalterable until thy 
last hour shall arrive. 

“In the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“Friar John Tetzel, oommisBaiy, has 
signed this with his own hand.” 

1 Dreimal gelfnd auf den BSeken. Inatr. 

9 Lord liave mercy upon ua. The name of a penlttntlal 
hymn in the Boman ritual. 
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With what skill are presmnptuoas and 
Mng words here foisted in between holy and 
Christian expressions ! 

All the believers were required to confess 
in the place where the red cross was set up. 
None were excepted but the sick and aged, 
and pregnant women. If, however, there 
chanced to be in the neighbourhood some 
noble in his castle, some great personage in 
his palace, there was also an exemption for 
himf as he would not like to be mixed up 
with this crowd, and his money was well 
worth the pains of fetching from his mansion. 

Was there any convent whoso chiefs, op- 
posed to Tetzel’s commerce, forbade their 
monks to visit the places where the Indul- 
gence had set up its throne, they found means 
of remedying the evil by sending them con- 
fessors, who were empowered to absolve them 
contrary to the niles of their order and the 
will of tlieir superiors.*-* There was no vein 
in the gold mine that they did not find the 
means of working. 

Then came what was the end and aim of 
the whole business : the reckoning of the 
money. For greater security, the chest had 
three keys: one was in Tetzel’s keeping; 
the second in that of a treasurer delegated by 
the house of Fugger of Augsburg, to whom 
this vast enterprise had been consigned ; the 
third was confided to tlie civil authority. 
When the time was come, the money-boxes 
were opened before a public notary, and the 
contents were duly counted and registered. 
Must not Christ arise and drive out these 
profane money-changers from the sanctuaiy? 

When the mission was over, the dealers 
relaxed from their toils. The instructions of 
the commissary-general forbade them, it is 
true, to frequent taverns and places of bad 
repute but they cared little for this prohi- 
bition. Sin could have but few terrors for 
those who made so easy a traffic in it. “ The 
collectors ledadisorderiy life,” says a Romanist 
historian ; “ they squandered in taverns, 
gambling-houses, and places of ill-fame, all 
that the people had saved from their neces- 
sities.”* It has even been asserted, that 
when they were in the taverns they would 
often stake the salvation of souls on a throw 
of the dice,® 


CHAPTER II. 

The FMknoltcan Oonfe88or--The8oul In the Burial-ground— 
The Shoemaker of Hagenau— The Studentg-tMyconlue— 
Conversation with Tetiel— Trick of a Nobleman— Re- 
p»rka of the Vise and of the Beoplo-A Miner of Bchnee* 
oerg. 

But now let us turn to the scenes which this 

Bale of the pardon of sins at that time gave 


* Instraotlon 9. a Ibid. 
I Barpl, Oounotl of Trent, 6. 

» Schrook, K. O. v. d. B. L U6. 


rise to in Germany. Th^e are characteristics 
which, of themselves alone, depict the times. 
We prefer using the language of the men 
whoso history we are narrating. 

At Magdeburg, Tetzek refused to absolve 
a rich lady, unless (as he declared to her) 
she would pay one hundred florins in advance. 
She requested the advice of her usual con- 
fessor, who was a Franciscan : “ God grants 
the remission of sins gratuitously,” replied 
the monk, “ he does not sell it.” He begged 
her, however, not to communicate to Tetzel 
the counsel she had received from him. But 
this merchant having notwithstanding heard 
a report of this opinion so contrary to his 
interests, exclaimed : “ Such a counsellor 
deserves .to be banished or to he burnt.” ^ 
Tetzel rarely found men enlightened 
enough, and still more rarely men who were 
bold enough, to resist him. In general ho 
easily managed the superstitious crowd. He 
had set up the red cross of the indulgences 
at Zwickau, and the worthy parishioners had 
hastened to drop into lus strong-box the 
money that would deliver them. He was 
about to leave with a well-stored purse, 
when, on the eve of his departure, the chap- 
lains and their acolytes asked him for a 
farewell supper. The request was just. But 
how contrive it? the money was already 
counted and sealed up. On the morrow he 
caused the great bell to he tolled. The 
crowd rushed into the church; each one 
imagined something extraordinary had hap- 
pened, seeing that the business was over. 
“ I had resolved,” said he, “ to depart this 
morning; but last night I was awakened 
by groans. I listened attentively...... they 

came from the cemetery Alas! it was 

some poor soul calling upon me and earnestly 
entreating me to deliver it from the torments 
by which it is consumed I I shall stay, 
therefore, one day longer, in order to move 
the compassion of all Christian hearts in 
favour of this unhappy soul. I myself will 
be the first to give, and he that does not 
follow ray example will merit condemnation.” 
What heart would not have replied to this 
appeal? Who knows, besides, what soul it 
is thus crying from the cemetery? The 
offerings wore abundant, and Tetzel enter- 
tained the chaplains and their acolytes with 
a joyous repast, the expense of which was 
defrayed by the offerings given in behalf of 
the soul of Zwickau.* 

The indulgence-merchants had visited 
Hagenau in 1617 . The wife of a shoem^cr, 
taking advantage of the authorization 
in the commissary-general’s instructions, had 
procured a letter of indulgen<^, contrary to 
her husband’s will, and had paid a gold flonn. 
She died shortly after. As the husband had 
not caused a mass to be said for the repose 
of her soul, the priest charged him with con- 
tempt of religion, and the magistrate of 

1 Scnltet. Annal. Evangel. ^ . 

e Losoher's Ref. Act, L 404. L. 0pp. xr, 443, Ae, 
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Ha^peiiAU suisixio&ed him to appear in cdtirt. remained there two years* The people 
The shoemaker put his wife’s indulgence in flocked in xsrowds to hear his sermons, 
his pocket, and went to answer the accuse- “There is no other means of obtaining 
tion.— “ Is your wife dead ?” asked the eternal life,” cried Tetzel in a voice of thun- 
magistrate,- — “ Yes,” replied he. — “ What der, “ than the satisfaction of works. But 
have you done for her?” — “I have buried this satisfaction is impossible for man. He 
her body, and commended her soul to God.” can tlierefore only purcdiase it from the Ro- 
— But have you had a mass said for the man pontiff.” * 

repose of her soul?” — “ I have not: it was When Tetzel was about to quit Annaberg, 
of no use ; she entered heaven at the moment his sermons became more eamest^ “ Soon,” 
of her death.” — “ How do you know that ? ” cried ho in threatening accents, “I shall 
— “Here is the proof.” As he said these take down the cross, shut the gates of 
words, he drew the indulgence from his heaven, and extinguish the brightness of 
pocket, and the magistrate, in presence of the sun of grace that beams before your 
the priest, read in so many words, that, at eyes.” And then assuming a tender tone of 
the moment of her death, the woman who exhortation : “ Now is the accepted time ; 
had received it would not go into purgatory, behold, now is the day of salvation.” Again 
but would at once enter into heaven. “ If raising his voice, the priestly Steutor, ® who 
the reverend gentleman maintains that a was addressing the innabitants of a country 
mass is still necessary,” added the widower, whoso wealth consisted in its mines, shouted 
“ my wife has been deceived by our most out : “ Bring your money, citizens of Anna^ 
holy fhther the pope ; if she has not berg I contribute bounteously in favour of 
been, it is the priest who deceives me.” indulgences, and your mines and your moun- 
There was no reply to this, and the shoe- tains shall bo filled with pure silver 1” 
maker was acquitted. Thus did the plain Finally, at Whitsuntide, he declared that he 
sense of the people condemn these pious would distribute his letters to the poor gra- 
frauds. ^ tuitously, and for the love of God. 

One day as Tetzel was preaching at The youthful Myconius was one of Tetzel’s 
Leipsic, and mingling with his sermon some hearers. He felt an arejent desire to take ad- 
of these stories of which we have given a vantage of this offer. “ I am a poor sinner,” 
specimen, two students quitted the church said he to the commissaries in Latin, “ and 
in indignation, exclaiming: “ It is impossible I have need of a gratuitous pardon.” — 
for us to listen any longer to this monk’s “ Those alone,” replied the merchants, “ can 
jokes and puerilities.” * One of them, we have part in Clirist’s merits who lend a help- 
are informed, was the youthful Camerarius, ing hand to the Church, that is to say, who 
who afterwards became Melancthon’s inti- give money.” — “What is the meaning, then,” 
mate friend and biographer, asked Myconius, “of those promises of a free 

But of all the young men of the age, the gift posted on the gates and walls of the 
one on whom Tetzel made the deepest im- churches?” — “Give at least a groat,” said 
pression was doubtless Myconius, afterwards Tetzel’s people, after having vainly inter- 
celebrated as a reformer and historian of the ceded with their master in favour of the 
Reformation. He had received a Christian young man. “ I cannot.” — “ Only six 
education. “ My son,” his father, a pious deniers.” — “ I am not worth so many.” The 
Franconian, would often say to him, “ pray Dominicans begin to fear that he came on 
frequently ; for all things are given to us purpose to entrap them. “ Listen,” said 
gratuitously from God alone. The blood of they, “ wo will make you a present of the 
Christ,” added he, “ is the only ransom for six deniers.” The young man replied in- 
the sins of the whole world. O my son, dignantly : “ I will have no bought indul- 
though three men only should be saved by gcnces. If I desired to buy them, I should 
(Wrist’s blood, believe, and believe with as- only have to sell one of my schoolbooks. 
Burance, that thou art one of those three I desire a gratuitous pardon, and for the love 
men.® It is an insult to the Saviour’s blood of God alone. You will render an account 
to doubt that he can save.” And then, caq^ to God for having allowed a soul to be lost 
tioning his son against the traffic that wag for six deniers.” — “ Who sent you to entrap 
now loginning to ne established in Germany ; us ?” exclaimed the vendors. — “ Nothing but 
“ Roman indulgences,” snid he again, “ are the desire of receiving God’s pardon could 
nets to catch silver, and which servo to havo made mo appear before such great 
deceive the simple-minded. Remission of gentlemen,” replied the young man, as he 
sins and eternal life are not to be purchased withdrew. 

with money.” “ I was very sad at being thus sent away 

At the age of thirteen Frederick was sent unpitied. But I felt, however, a comforter 
to the school at Annaberg to finish his studies, within me, who said that there was a God in 
Tetzel arrived in this city shortly after, and heaven who pardons repentant souls without 

. Ijetp7l6k,38. . i HI nmnmla rcfllmatut a. pontlfice Bomano. Melcb* 

alvandl per sangulnem Adam. ^ 

•xtrlbuftllif, Holch. > Clausurum januam coell. Ibid. 

3 Stenlor ponilSciui. Ibid. 
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mon^ and without price, for the love of his believed, others felt indignant* As for the 
Soil «fesaB Christ As I took leave of these sensible part of the narion, they rejected with 
folks, the Holy Spirit touched my heart. I disgust the system of indulgences. This 
burst into tears, and prayed to the Lord with doctrine Was so opposed to the Holy Scrip* 
anguish ; 0 God I cned I, since these men tures and to morality, that every man who 
have refused to remit my sins, because I had any knowledge of the Bible, or any natu- 
wanted money to pay them, do thou, Lord, ral light, internally condemned it, and only 
have pity on me, and pardon them of thy waited for a signal to oppose it. On the 
pure ^aoe. I repaired to my chamber; 1 other hand, the scoffers found ample food for 
prayed to my crucifix which was lying on raillery. The people, whom the dissolute 
my tlesk ; I put it on a chair, and fell down lives of the pnests had irritated for many 
before it. i cannot describe to you what 1 years, and whom the fear of punishment still 
experienced. I begged God to be a father to kept within certain bounds, gave vent to all 
me, and to do with me whatever he pleased, their hatred. Complaints and sarcasms might 
I felt my nature changed, converted, trans- eveiy where bo heard on the love of money 
formed. What had delighted me before, now that devoured the clergy, 
became an object of disgust. To live with They did not stop there. They attacked 
God and to please him was my earnest, my the power of the keys and the authority of 
sole desire.”^ the sovereign pontiff. “ Wliy,” said they. 

Thus did Tetzel himself prepare the Refor- does not the pope deliver at once all the 
mation. By flagrant abuses, he cleared the souls from purgatory by a holy charity and on 
way for a purer doctrine ,* and the indigna- • account of their great wretchedness, since ho 
tion he aroused in a generous youth was one delivers so many for love of perishable money 
day to burst forth with power. We may and of the cathedral of St. Peter ? Why are 
form some idea of this by the following ance- they always celebrating festivals and anni- 
dote. versaries for tlie dead ? Why does not the 

A Saxon nobleman, who had heard Tctzcl pope restore or permit the resumption of the 
at Leipsic, was much displeased by his false- tiencficcs and prebends founded in favour of 
hoods. Approaching the monk, he asked the dead, since it is now useless and even re- 
hiin if he had the power of pardoning sins prehcnsible to pra^ for those whom the indul- 
tbat men have an intention of committing, genccs have delivered for ever ? What 
** Most assuredly,” replied Tetzel, “ I have means this new holiness of God and of the 
received full powers from liis holiness for pope, that for love of money they grant to an 
that purpose.” — “ Well, then,” answered the impious man, and an enemy of God, to deli- 
knight, “ I am desirous of taking a slight ver from purgatory a pious soul, the beloved 
revenge on One of my enemies, without en- of the Lord, rather tliaii deliver it themselves 
dungcring his life. I will give you ten gratuitously through love, and because of its 
crowns if you will give me a letter of indul- great misery ?”^ 

gence tliat sliall fully justify mo.” Tetzel Stories were told of the gross and immoral 
made some objections ; they came, however, conduct of the traffickers in indulgences, 
to an arrangement by the aid of thirty To pay their bills to the carriers who trans^ 
crowns. The monk quitted Leipsic sliortly ported them and their merchandise, the inn- 
after. The nobleman and his attendants lay keepers with whom they lodged, or wlioever 
in wait for him in a wood between Jutcr- had done them any service, they gave a letter 
bock and Trcblin ; they fell upon him, gave of indulgence for four souls, for five, or for 
him a slight beating, and took away the any number according to circumstances, 
well-stored indulgence-cbcst tbe inquisitor Thus these certificates of salvation circulated 
was carrying with him. Tetzel made a vio- in the inns and markets like bank notes or 
lent outcry, and carried his complaint before other paper money. “ Pay 1 pay I said the 
the courts. But the nobleman showed the people, “ that is the head, lielly, tail, and all 
letter which Tetzel had signed himself, and the contents of their sermons.”* 
which exempted him beforehand from every A miner of Sclineeberg mot a seller of in- 
penalty. Duke George, whom this action dulgences. “Must we credit,” asked he, 
had at first exceedingly exasperated, no “ what you have so often told us of the power 
sooner read the document than he ordered of indulgences and of the papal authority, 
the accused to bo acquitted.* and believe that we can, by throwing a penny 

This traffic every where occupied men’s into the chest, ransom a soul from purga- 
thoughts, and was every where talked of. tory ? ” The merchant affirmed it was so. 
It was the topic of conversation in castles, “ Ah ! ” resumed the miner, “ what a merci- 
iu academies, and in the burghers’ houses, as less man, then, the pope must be, since for 
well as in taverns, inns, and all places of want of a wretched penny he leaves a poor 
public resort.* Opinions were divided : some soul criring in the flames so long I It ne nas 

no ready money, let him store up some bun- 
dled thousand crowns, and . deliver all these 

V 7 eonlus*B Letter to Ebenie in Ileehtli Vita TezelU* 
wlttenib. 114. 
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flottls at bnde. We peer people would 
Terr readily repay him both interest and 
capitaL” ^ 

The Germans were wearied with this scan- 
dalous traffic that was carried on in the midst 
of them. They could not longer endure the 
itapositions of these master-cheats of Rome, 
as Luther called them.^ No bishop, no tlieo- 
logian, however, dared oppose their quackery 
and their frauds. All minds were in sus- 
pense. Men asked one another if God would 
not raise up some mighty man for the work 
that was to be done: but nowhere did he 
appear. 


CHAPTER III. 


Leo X.— The Pftpe’a Necessities— Albert— His Character- 

Farming the Indulgences— Franciscans and Dominicans. 

The pope who then sat in St. Peter’s chair 
was not a Borgia, but Leo X. of the illustri- 
ous family of the Medici. He was clever, 
sincere, mil of gentleness and meekness. 
His manners were affable, his liberality un- 
bounded, his morals superior to those of his 
court } Cardinal Pallavicini however acknow- 
ledges that they were not beyond reproach. 
To this amiable character he united many of 
the qualities of a great prince. He was a 
friend to the arts and sciences. In his pre- 
sence were represented the first Italian come- 
dies ; and there were few of his time that he 
had not seen performed. He was passion- 
ately fond of music; every day his palace 
re-echoed with the sound of instruments, and 
he was frequently heard humming the airs 
|hat had been executed before him. He loved 
magnificence, he spared no expense in festi- 
vals, sports, theatres, presents, or rewards. 
No court surpassed in splendour and in luxury 
that of the sovereign pontiff. Hence, when 
it was known that Julian Medici thought of 
taking up his abode at Rome with his young 
wife: “Thank God!” exclaimed Cardinal 
Bibliena, the most influential of Leo’s coun- 
cillors ; jfor nothing was wanting but a court 
of ladies.”* A court of ladies was the neces- 
sary complement of the court of the pope. 
But to religious feelings Leo was quite a 
stranger. “ He possessed such charming 
manners,” said Sarpi,® “ that he would have 
been a perfect man, if he had had some know- 
ledge of religion and greater inclination to 
piety, about which he never troubled him- 
self much.” 

> l>nl entnt Ctormanl oihimr* fnenSts explfoatlonlbof, 
nnpdljiatlontbus, ei inSnitii Irapostorla Bomaaensliiin ne. 
bttlonam. L. 0pp. Lat. In Pnef. 

I Banke, Brnnlocho Pttbste, 1. 91. 
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Leo required large sums of money. He 
had to provide for his great expenses, find 
means for bis extensive libentuty, fill the 
purse of gold which he flung daily among 
the people, keep up the licentious shows ot 
the Vatican, satisfy the numerous calls of his 
relatives and of lus courtiers, who were ad- 
dicted to pleasures, endow his sister who had 
mamed Prince Cibo, natural son of Pope 
Innocent VI IL, and defray the cost of his 
taste for literature, the arts, ^d luxury. 
His cousin, Cardinal Pucci, who was as skil- 
ful in the science of amassing as h&o in that 
of squandering money, advised him to have 
recourse to indulgences. The pope, there- 
fore, published a &ill, announcing a general 
indulgenoe, the produeie of which should be 
applied (said he) to the buildingPf St. Peter’s, 
that monument , of itacerdotal magnificence. 
In a letter given at Roftiey under the seal of 
the Fisherman, In November 1517, Leo re- 
quires of his commissary of indulgences 147 
gold ducats, to purchase a manuscript of the 
thirty-third book of Livy. Of all the uses to 
which ho applied the money of the Germans, 
this was iiTKloubtedly the best. Yet it was 
a strange thing to deliver souls from purga- 
tory to procure the means of purchasing a 
manuscript of the liistoiy of the Roman wars. 

There was at tliat time in Germany a youth- 
ful prince wlio in many respects was the 
very image of Leo X. : this was Albert, 
younger brother of the Elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg. Tliis young man at the age 
of twenty-four years nad been created arem- 
hishop and elector of Mentz and of Magde- 
burg ; two years later he was made cardinal. 
Albert had neither the virtues nor the vices 
that are often met with in the superior dig- 
nitaries of the church. Young, frivolous, 
and worldly, but not without generous senti- 
ments, he saw clearly many of the abuses of 
Romanism, and cared little for the fanatical 
monks who surrounded him. His equity 
inclined him to acknowledge, in part at least, 
the justice of the demands of the friends of 
the Gospel. At the bottom of his heart he 
was not violently opposed to Luther. Capito, 
one of the most distinguished reformers, was 
long his chaplain, liis counsellor, and his inti- 
mate confi^nt. Albert regularly attended 
at his sermons. “He did not despise the 
Gospel,” said Capito ; “ on the contrary he 
highly esteemed it, and for a long time pre- 
vented the monks from attacking Luthet^.” 
But he would have desired the latter n<rt to 
compromise him, and that, while pointing 
out doctrinal errors and the vices of the in- 
ferior clergy, he should beware of exposing 
the failings of bishops and of princes. Above 
all, he feared to see his name mixed up in 
the matter. “ Consider,” said the oonfiaing 
Capito to Luther, deceiving himself as many 
have done in similar ciroumstanoes, “ con- 
sider the example of Jesus Christ and of the 
Apostles : they blamed the Pharisees and the 
incestuous Corinthians; but 'they never 
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named the offenders. You do 'not know feared to displease the pope, who had just 
what is passing in the hearts of the bishops, sent a Cardinal’s hat to their general Forh* 
There is much more good in them than per* — hat that had cost this poor mendicant 
haps you imagine.” But Albert’s pro- order 30,000 florins. The superior judged it 
fane imd frivolous disposition, much more more prudent not to refuse openly ; but he 
than the susceptibilities and fears of his self- made all kinds of objections to Albert. They 
love, was destmcd to alienate him from the could never come to an understanding ; tmd 
Reformation. Affable, witty, handsome, accordingly the elector jojffully accepted the 
sumptuous, extravagant, delighting in the proposition to take the whole matter to him- 
luxuries of the table, iii costly equipages, in seff. The Dominicans, on their part, coveted 
mag^flcent buildings, in licentious pleasures, a share in the ^neral enterprise about to be 
andin the soeiety of literary men, this young set on foot. Tetzel, who had already ac- 
archbishop^lector was in Germany what quired great reputation in this trade, hastened 
Leo X. was in Rome. His court was one of to Mentz, and offered his services to the 
the most magnificent in the empire. He elector. They called to mind the ability he 


was ready to sacrifice to pleasure and to 
graatness all the prcflisntinients of truth that 
might have Stolen into his heart. Neverthe^ 
less, even to the last* he evinced a certain 
resistance and bettor convictions ; more than 
once he gave proofs of his moderation and of 
his equity. 

Albert, like Leo, had need of money. 
Some rich merchants of Augsburg, named 
Fugger, had made him advances. He was 
called upon to pay his debts. Besides, 
although he had monopolized two arch- 
bishoprics and one bishopric, he had not the 
means of paying for his pallium. This orna- 
ment, made of white wool, besprinkled with 
black ei*os8es, and blessed by the pope, who 
sent it to the archbishops as an emblem of 
their dignity, cost tliem 20,000, or, according 
to some accounts, 30,000 florins. Albert 
very naturally formed the project of resort- 
ing to the same means as the pontiff to obtain 
money. He solicited the general farming of 
indulgences, or, “ of the sins of the Ger- 
mans,” as they said at Rome. 

Sometimes the popes themselves worked 
them ; at other times they farmed them, as 
some governments still farm gambling- 
houses. Albert proposed sharing the profits 
of this business with Leo. The pope, in ac- 
cepting the terms, exacted immediate pay- 
ment of the price of the pallium. Albert, 
who was reckoning on the indulgences to 
meet this demand, again applied to the Fug- 
gers, who thinking it a safe speculation 
made the required advance on certain con- 
ditions, and were named treasurers of 
this^ undertaking. They were the royal 


had shown in publishing the indulgences for 
the knights of the Teutonic order of Prussia 
and Livonia; his proposals were accepted, 
and thus the whole traffic passed into the 
hands of his order, ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tetzel approaches-^Luthcr in the Confessional— Tetzel’e 
Anger— Luther has no IMan— Jealousy Of Orders— Luther's 
Sermon— The Elector’s Dream. 

Lother, as far as we are acquainted, hoard 
of Tetzel for the first time at Grimma in 
1616, just as he was commencing his visita- 
tion of the churches. It was reported to 
Staupitz, who was still with Luther, that 
there was a seller of indulgences at Wttrzen 
named Tetzel, who was making a great noise. 
Some of his extravagant expressions were 
quoted, and Luther exclaimed with indigna- 
tion : If God permit, I will make a hole in 
his drum.”*'* 

Tetzel was returning from Berlin, where 
he had met with the most friendly reception 
from the Elector Joachim, the farmer-gene- 
ral’s brother, when he took his station at 
Juterbock. Staupitz, taking advantage of 
the confidence the Elector Frederick placed 
in him, had often called his attention to the 
abuses of the indulgences and the scandalous 
lives of the vendors.® The princes of Sax- 
ony, indignant at this disgraceful traffic, had 
fomdden the merchant to enter their pro- 


bankers of this epoch ; they were afterwards vinces. Ho was therefore compelled to* re- 
created counts for the services they had ren- main in the territories of his patron the 
dered. Archbishop of Magdeburg ; but he approached 

%e pope and the archbishop havkig thus Saxony as near as he could. Juterbock wm 
divided before hand the spoils of the good only four miles from Wittemberg. “ This 
souls of Germany, it was next a question great purse-thresher,” said Luther, “ began. 


who should be commissioned to resize the 
mvestment. It was at first offered to the 
Franci^ans, and their superior was associ- 
ate with Albert. But these monks wished 
to have no sliare in it, for it was already in 
^ odour among all good people. The 
Augustines, who were more enlightened 
than ^e other religious orders, cared still 
less about it. The Franciscans, however, 
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to thresh^ bravely throughout the country, 
so that the money began to leap and W 
tinkling into the box.” The people flocked 
in crowds from Wittemberg to the indul- 
gence-market of Juterbock. 

lokandorf, 42. . , ^ 

lngk«» Beiaegesch. Luther*. , . . . 

jsuUanaaJu* pectori feeaueutM Indulgantfaram abn. 
iu*. CoohIcBtt*.4. 
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HISTOBY OF THE BEFOBMATION. 


At period Luther was still full of re- world. He has seen Rome and her eorrup- 
Sfieot for the Church and the pope. “ I was tions; but still he does not rise up against 
at that time,** said he, ** a monk, and a most her. He has a presentiment of some of the 
fbrious papistf so intoxicated, nay, so abuses under which Christendom groans ; but 
dreamed in the Roman doctrines, tnat 1 he does not think of correcting them. He 
would have willingly aided, if I could, in does not desire to become a reformer.^ He 
killing any one who should have had the has no more plan for the reformation of the 
audacity to refuse the slightest obedience to Church than he had had for the reformation 
the pope.' I was a very Saul, as there are of himself. God wills a |6form, and elects 
many still.*’ But at the same time his heart Luther to be its instrument. The same 
was ready to catch firo for everything that remedy which had been so efficacious in fienl- 
he recognised as truth, and against every thing inghis own wounds, the hand of God will 
he believed to 1^ error. “ I was a young apply by him to the sores of Christendom, 
doctor fresh from the forge, ardent and rojoic- He remains tranquil in the sphere that is 
ing in the Word of the Lord.”* assigned to him. He walks simply where- 

Luther was one day seated in the confes- ever his Master calls him. ‘ He fulfils at 
sional at Witteml^rg. Many of the towns- Wittemberg the duties of professor, preacher, 
people came successively, and confessed them- and pastor. He is seated in the temple 
selves guilty of great excesses. Adultery, where the members of his church come and 
licentiousness, usury, ill-gotten gains, — such open their hearts to him. It is there — on 
are the crimes acknowledged to the minister that field — that the evil attacks him, and 
of the Word by those souls of which he will error seeks him out. They would prevent 
one day have to give an account. He repri- him from executing his office. His con- 
mands, corrects, instructs. But what is his science, bound to the Word of God, revolts, 
astonishment when these individuals reply Is it not God who calls him ? To resist is a 

that they will not abandon their sins? duty: it is therefore aright. He must speak. 

Greatly shocked, the pious monk declares Thus, says Mathesius, were the events or- 
jj that since they will not promise to change dained by that God who desired to restore 
their lives, he cannot absolve them. The Christenoom by means of the forgemaster’s 
unhappy creatures tlien appeal to their letters son, and to pass through his furnaces the 
of indulgence ; they show them, and main- impure doctrine of the Church in order to 
tain their virtue. But Luther replies that he purify it.* 

has nothing to do with these papers, and It is not requisite, after this statement, to 
adds : Except ye repent^ ye shall all likewise refute a lying imputation, invented by some 
perish. They cry out and protest*; but the of Luther’s enemies, but not till after his 
doctor is immovable. They must cease to death. It has been said, that the jealousy 
do evil, and learn to do well, or else there is peculiar to religious orders, — that vexation 
no absolution. “Have a care,” added he, at seeing a disgraceful and reprobated traffic 
“how you listen to the clamours of these confided to the Dominicans rather than to 
indulgence-merchants; you have better things the Augustines, who had hitherto possessed 
to do than buy these licenses which they sell it, — ^led the Wittemberg professor to attack 
at so vile a price.”* Tetzel and his doctrines. The well-estab- 

Tho inhabitants of Wittemberg, in great lished fact, that this speculation had been 
alarm, hastily returned to Tetzel ; they told first offered to the Franciscans, who would 
him that an Augustine monk had treated his have nothing to do with it, is sufficient to 
letters with contempt. The Dominican at refute this fable repeated by writers who 
this intelligence bellowed with anger. He have copied one another. Cardinal Pallavi- 
stormed frdm the pulpit, employing insults ciiii himself affirms that the Augustines had 
and curses and to strike the people with never held this commission.* Besides, we 
greater terror, ho had a firo lighted several have witnessed the travail of Luther’s soul, 
times in the market-place, declaring that he Ilis conduct needs no other interpretation, 
had received an order from the pope to bum It was necessary for him to confess aloud 
all heretics wlio presumed to oppose his most the doctrine to which he owed his happiness, 
holy indulgences. In Christianity, when a man has found a 

Such is tlio fact that was, not the cause, treasure for himself, he desires to impart it 
but the first occasion of the Reformation, to others. In our days we should givifiiip 
A pastor, seeing 'the sheep of his fold in a these puerile and unworthy explanations of 
course in which they must perish, seeks to the great revolution of the 16th century. It 
withdraw them from it. As yet be has no requires a more powerful lever to raise the 
thought of reforming the church and the world. Tho Reformation was not in Luther 

only j his ago must have given it birth. , 

1 In Prof. 0pi>. will. 1. Rfonachuro. ct papistam insania- Luther, who was impelled oquaBy by 
slmuro Ita ebriura, irao submersum In dogmatibus papie, 


3 L. 0pp. (W.) xxU. ' Hteo InlUa faerunt hnjna controTbraltti Itt.ailftLiithemt 

s Ccepi dissuadore populiaet o<M dehortarl nelttdulmntla- nihil adhuo auaplcauR aui somulana de fututa mtiUtiont 
drum olamorlbui aurem prttberent. JU. 0pp. Lat. In rltuum. Mel.Vlt. Luth. ^ 

tnU > Die veraanrte Lehr durenden Ofen geheiL Ml- 


ri^m olamorlbui aurem prttberent. JU. 0pp. Lat. In 

« nnd maledeit grnnlloh anf dem Predlgta- 

taU. HrowiliSi Beformatlonsgeech. 


9 Falium est coniueviise hoo munus 
S. AufUiUni, 14. 



obedienoe to the Word of God end charity The festival of AU-Sainta was approaching, 
towards men, ascetided the pulpit. He fore- The chronicles of the time relate a circun^ 
armed his hearers, but with gentleness, as stance, which, although of little importance 
he says himself. ^ His prince had obtained to the histoij of this period, may still serve 
from the pope special indulgences for the to characterize it. It is a dream of the ^o- 
castle-chapel at Wittemberg. Some of the tor’s, the essence of which is no doubt true, 
blows that he was aiming at the inquisitor’s although some circumstances may have been 
indulgences might fall on those of the elector, added by those who related it. A respectable 
It matters not 1 he will hazard disgrace. If writer observes, that the fear of giving his 
he sought to please men, he womd not be adversaries an opportunity of saying tliat 


Chrfst’s servant. 


“ They would do much better to contribute 
for love of God to the building of St. Peter’s, 
than to buy indulgences with this intention. 


J Sftuterlteh. 

la IhMn Ldch«rlohen un<l serrisMOM Oplaien, 
▼leUahavteMrewii. L,Opp.CU)*vU.iW. 


1 SprVendorf. It vlll Iw found In LOscher, I. 40 , dro. | 
Tenwl'B Anf. nnd Porte, dor Ref. , .llVnker*8 Eh^ged. Ift 
Beilir. do Wsn. Eregeb. drc.» and In a MS. 
iSrone the Weimar State Papera, taken down from 
tin’a mouth Our account of the dream is from thlsMS.. 
at tho last jubUee of the fiefetmation, 1817. 

OLeoX. 


Luther’S doctrine was founded on dreams, has 


No one con prove by Scripture, that the no doubt hindered many historians from men- 
righteousness of God requires a penalty or tioning it.^ 

satisfaction from the sinner,” said the faith- The Elector Frederick of Saxony, say the 
ful minister of the Word to the people of chronicles of the time, was at his palace of 
Wittemberg. “ The only duty it imposes is Schweinitz, six leagues from Wittemberg, 
a true repentance, a sincere conversion, a when, on the 31st October, early in the mom- 
resolution to bear the cross of Christ, and to ing, being with his brother Puke John, who 
perform good works. It is a great error to was then co-regent, and who reigned alone 
pretend of oneself to make satisfaction for after his death, and with his chancellor, the 
our sins to God’s righteousness ; God pardons elector said~“ I must tell you of a dxeam, 
them gratuitously DV his inestimable grace, brother, which I had last night, and of which 

“ The Christian Church, it is true, requires I should like to know the meaning. It is so 
something of the sinner, and which conse- firmly graven in my memory that I should 
quontly can he remitted. But that is all. never forget it, even were 1 to live a thou- 

Yet farther, these indulgences of the sand years; for it came three times^ and 

Church arc tolerated only because of the idle always with new circumstances.” 

and imperfect Christians who will not zeal- Duke John. — “Was it a good or a bad 

ously perform good works; for they move dream?” 

no one to sanctification, but leave each man in The Elector. — “ I cannot tell : God 
his imperfection.” knows.” 

Next attacking the pretences under which Duke John.--“ Do not be uneasy about 
indulgences are published, he continued: it: let me hear it.” 


The Elector. — “ Having gone to bed last 
night, tired and dispirited, I soon fell asleep 
after saying my prayers, and slept calmly 


I to buy indulgences with this intention, after saying my prayers, and sl^t calmly 
But, say you, shall we then never pur- for about two hours and a half. I then 


chase any ? I have already told you, and awoke, and all kinds of thoughts occupied 

1 repeat it, my advice is that no one sliould mo till midnight. I reflected now I should 
buy them. Leave them for drowsy Chris- keep the festival of All-Saints ; I prayed for 
tians ; but you should walk apart and for the wretched souls in purgatory, and wgged 
yourselves U Wo must turn the faithful aside that God would direct me, my councils, and 
from iudulgcncea, and exhort them to the my people, according to the truth. I thou 
works which they neglect.” fell asleep again, and dreamt that the Al- 

Finally, glancing at his adversaries, Luther mighty sent mo a monk, who was a true son 
concluded in these words : “ And should any of Paul the Apostle. He was accompanied 
cry out that I am a heretic (for the truth I by all the saints, in obedience to God’s com- 
preach is very prejudicial to their strong mand, to hear him testimony, and to assure 
uox), I care but little for their clamours, me that he did not come with any fraudulent 
’J’lu'y arc gloomy and sick brains, men who design, but that all he should do was con- 
havo never tasted the Bible, never read the formable to the will of God. They asked my 
Christian doctrine, never comprehended their gracious permission to let him write some- 
own doctors, and who lie rotting in the rags thing on the doors of the palace-chapel at 

and tatters of their own vain opinions * Wittemberg, which I conceded through my 

May God grant lK)th them and us a sound chancellor. Upon tins, the monk repaired 
understanding! Amen.” After these words thither and began to write; so largo were 
the doctor quitted the pulpit, leaving his the characters, that 1 could from 

hearers in great emotion at such daring Scnweiiiitz what he was writing. 1 tie pen 
language. ho used was so long that its extremity 

Tin’s sermon was printed, and made a pro- reached as far as where it 
found impression on all who read it. Tetzel ears of a lion which lay there, and shook 
replied to it, and Luther answered again ; 

but these discussions did not take place till , .^ckendorf it iw found in Lescher, i. 48, dro. i 

the year 1618. ? "Mind W. d. 
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the triple crown on the 'pope's head. AU the 
oai^nals and princes ran up hastily and en- 
deavoured to support it. lou and I both 
tenured our assistance : 1 stretched out my 

aj^ that moment I awoke with my arm 

extended, in great alarm and very angry 
with this monk, who could not guide his pen 

letter. I recovered myself a little it was 

only a dream. 

** I was still half asleep, and once more 
closed my eyes. The dream came again. 
The lion, still disturbed by the pen, began to 
roar with aU his might, until the whole city 
of Rome, and all the states of the Holy Em- 
mre, ran up to know what was the matter, 
^e pope called upon us to oppose this monk, 
and addressed himself particularly to me, 
because the friar was living in my dominions. 
I again awoke, repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
entreated God to preserve his holiness, and 
fell asleep 

“ I then dreamt that all the princes of the 
empire, and we along with them, hastened 
to Kome, and endeavoured one after another 
to break this pen ; but the greater our ex- 
ertions, the stronger it became : it crackled 
as if it had been made of iron : we gave it 
up as hopeless. I then asked the monk (for 
I was now at Rome, now at Wittembcrg) 
where he had got that pen, and how it came 
to be so strong. * This pen,^ replied he, 
* belonged to a Bohemian goose a hundred 
years old.^ I had it from one of my old 
schoolmasters. It is so strong, because no 
one can take the pith out of it, and I am 
myself quite astonislied at it.’ On a sudden 
I heard a loud cry : from the monk’s long 

pen had issued a host of other pens I 

awoke a third time ; it was daylight.” 

Duke John. — “ What is your opinion, Mr 
Chancellor? Would that we had hero a 
Joseph, or a Daniel, taught of God !” 

The Chancellor. — “ Your highnesses 
know the vulgar proverb, that the dreams of 
young women, wise men, and great lords, 
have generally some hidden moaning. But 
we shall not learn the signification of this 
for some time, until the events have come to 
pass to which it relates. For this reason, 
confide its accomplishment to God, and com- 
mit all things into his hands.” 

Duke John. — “ My opinion is the same as 
yours, Mr Chancellor ; it is not proper for us 
to rack our brains to Ascover the interpreta- 
tion of this dream ; God will direct every- 
thing to his own glory.” 

The Eleotob. — “ May our faithful God 
do even so ! Still I shall never forget 
t^B dream. I have thought of one inter- 
pretation...... hut I shall keep it to myself. 

Time will show, perhaps, whether I have 
comectured rightly.” 

Thus, according to the Weimar manu- 
soript, passed the morning of the Slst Octo- 


later. 


This elreumstanee nay have been added 
to the words of Huse we have aooted above. 
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her at SchweinitE ; let us see how the even- 
ing was spent at Wittemberg. We are now 
returning enrirely to the domain of history. 


CHAPTER V. 

Festival of All-Saints— Theses^-Their Strength— Uodera* 
tion— Providenofr—Lettef to Albert— Indiimence of the 
Bishops— Dissemination of the Theses. 

Lutreb’s words had produced little effect. 
Tetzel continued his traffic and his impious 
discourses without disturbing himself. ^ Will 
Luther resign himself to these crying 
abuses, and will he keep silence ? As pastor, 
ho has earnestly exhorted those who had 
recourse to his services ; as preacher, he has 
uttered a warning voice from the pulpit. It 
still remains for him to speak, as a tneoiogian ; 
he has yet to address not merely a few souls 
in the confessional, not merely the assembly 
of the faithful at Wittemberg, but all those 
who are, like himself, teachers of the Word 
of God. His resolution is taken. 

It is not the Church he thinks of attack- 
ing ; it is not the pope he is bringing to the 
bar; on the contrary, it is his respect for the 
pope that will not allow him to bo silent 
longer on the monstrous claims by wliich 
the pontiff is discredited. Ho must take the 
pope’s part against those impudent men 
who dare mingle up his venerable name with 
their scandalous traffic. Far from thinking 
of a revolution which should overthrow the 
primacy of Kome, Luther believes he has the 
pope and Catholicism for his allies against 
these barefaced monks. ^ 

The festival of All-Saints was a very im- 
portant day for Wittemberg, and, above all, 
for the church the elector had built there, 
and which he had filled with relics. On that 
day the priests used to bring out these relics, 
oniamenfcd with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and exhibit them before the people, 
who were astonished and dazzled at such 
magnificence. ® Whoever visited the church 
on that festival and made confession, ob- 
tained a rich indulgence. Accordingly, on 
this great anniversary, pilgrims cutne to 
Wittemberg in crowds. 

On the Slst October 1517, at noon on the 
day preceding the festival,* Luther^ who 
had already made up his mind, walks boldly 
towards the church, to which a superstitious 
crowd of pilgrims was repairing, and posts 
upon the door ninety-five theses or proposl- 

t Cojns impifi et nefarlfs eonclonibtts inottatiM Lutheniif 
statfto pietatis ardena edidU proposltlOiiiHr do IndulgentilB. 
Helanctb. Vita Luth. 

3 Et In ils certus mihi vldebar, me habiturum patronum 
japam, eulua flduoia tunc fortiter nitebst. L. 0pp. Lat. in 

J Quaa magnlfloo apparaSEu pnbltoe pottollt Mtendl oura. 
vlt. Oochloeus, 4. 

A CuriBiM, Sciiiei. Ohronlkoti. 1. 94k 
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tions against the doctrine of indulgences. 
Neither the Elector, nor Staupitz, nor Spala- 
tin, nor any e ven of his most intimate friends, 
had been made acquainted with his inten- 
tions. 1 

Luther therein declares, in a kind of pre- 
face, that he has written these theses with 
the express desire of setting the truth in tho 
full li^t of day. He declares himself ready 
to defend them on the morrow, in the uni- 
versity, a|;ainst all o{>pononts. Groat was 
the attenaon they excited ; they were read, 
and passed from mouth to mouth. Erelong 
the pilgrims, the university, and the whole 
city, were in commotion. 

We give some of these propositions, written 
with the pen of the monk, and posted on the 
door of the church of Wittemberg : — 

T. “ When our Lord and Master Jesus 
(^rist says repent^ ho means that tho whole 
life of believers upon earth should be a con- 
stant and perpetual repentance. 

2. “ This word cannot bo understood of 
tho sacramont of penance {i. e. confession 
and satisfaction), as administered by tho 
priest. 

3. “ Still tho Lord does not moan to apeak 
in this place solely of internal repentance ; 
internal repentance is null, if it produce not 
externally every kind of mortification of the 
flesh. 

4. “ Repentance and sorrow — i. e. true 
penance — endure as long as a man is dis- 
pleased with himself — ^that is, until ho passes 
from this life into eternity. 

6. “ Tho pope is unable and desires not to 
remit any other penalty than that which he 
has imposed of his own good pleasure, or 


32. “ Those who fancy themselves sure of 
salvation by indulgences will go to perdition 
along with those who teach them so. 

35. “ They are teachers of antichri8t\an 
doctrines who pretend that to deliver a soul 
from purgatory, or to buy an indulgence, 
there is no need of either sorrow or repent- 
ance. 

36. “ Every Christian who truly repents 
of his sins, enjoys an entire remission both of 
the penalty and of the guilt, without any 
need of indulgences. 

37. “ Every true Christian, whether dead 
or alive, participates in all the blessings of 
Christ or of tho Church, by God’s gift, and 
without a letter of indulgence. 

38. ** Still we should not contemn the 
papal dispensation and pardon ; for this par- 
don is a declaration of the pardon of God. 

40. “ True repentance and sorrow seek 
and love the punishment ; but the mildness 
of indulgence absolves from the punishment, 
and begets hatred against it. 

42. “ We should teach Christians that the 
pope has no thought or desire of comparing 
in any respect the act of buying indulgences 
with any work of mercy. 

43. “ Wo should teach Christians that he 
who mves to the poor, or lends to tho needy, 
does oettcr than he who purchases an in- 
dulgence. 

44. “ For the work of charity increaseth 
charity, and renders a man more pious; 
whereas the indulgence does not make him 
better, but only renders him more self-confi- 
dent, and more secure from punishment. 

45. “ We should teach Christians that 
whoever sees his neighbour in want, and 


conformably to tho canons — i. c. the papal yet buys an indulgence, docs not buy the 
ordinances. v...* 

6. “ The pope cannot remit any condem- 
nation, but only declare and confirm the re- 
mission of God, except in tho cases that ap- 
pertain to himself. If ho does otherwise, 
the condemnation remains entirely the same. 

8. “ The laws of ecclesiastical penance 
ought to be imposed solely on the living, and 
have no regard to the dead. 

21. “ The commissaries of indulgences are 
in error when they say, that by the papal 
indidgence a man is delivered from every 
punishment and is saved. 

25. “ The same power that tho pope has 
oyer purgatory throughout the Church, each 
bishop possesses individually in his own dio- 
cese, and each priest in his own parish. 

27. They preach mere human follies who 
maintain, that as soon as the money rattles 
in the strong box, the soul flies out of purga- 
tory. 

28. “ 'niis is certain, that as soon as the 
money tinkles, avarice and love of gain 
arrive, increase, and multiply. But the sup- 


pope’s indulgence, but incurs God’s anger. 

46. ‘‘ We should teach CTiristians that if 
they have no superfluity, they are bound to 
keep for their own households the means of 
procuring necessaries, and ought not to 
squander their money in indulgences. 

47. “We should teach Christians that tho 
purchase of an indulgence is a matter of free 
choice and not of commandment. 

48. “ We should teach Christians that the 
pope, having more need of prayers ofiered up 
in faith than of money, desires prayer more 
than money when he dispenses indulgences. 

49. “We should teach Christians that tho 
pope’s indulgence is good, if we put no confi- 
dence in it; but that nothing is more hurt- 
ful, if it diminishes our piety. 

50. “ We should teach Christians that if 
the pope knew of the extortions of the 
preachers of indulgences, he would rather 
the mother-chur6h of St. Peter were numt 
and reduced to ashes, than see it built up 
with the skin, the flesh, and tho bones of his 
flock. 


port and prayew of the Chiroh depend solefy 61. “ We sWd teach Chrisdma that the 
on God’s will and good pleasure. P®pe ** ’* duty) would distribute his 

. ® ^ own money to the poor whom the indulgence- 

Inttmorum ami- are now stripping of tbeir last farthing 
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even were li» eom^lkd to^ eeU the mother- 
ohurch of Bt. Pete^ 

52. To hope to be saved by indulgenceSf 
i$ a lyin^ and an cmjptv hope $ although even 
^ oommissary of indulgences^ naj farther^ 
^ pope himself, should pledge their souls to 
^arantee it. 

6H. “ They are the enemies of the pope 
and of Jesus Christ, who, by reason of the 
preaching of indulgences, forbid the preach* 
ing of the Word of God. 

55. “ The pope can have no other thought 
lhan this: If the indulgence, which is^a 
lesser matter, be celebrated with ringing of 
a bell, with pomp and ceremony, much more 
should we honour and celebrate tlie Gospel, 
which is a greater thing, with a hundred 
bells, and with a hundred pomps and cere 
monies. 

62. ** The true and precious treasure of 
the Church is the Holy Gospel of the glory 
and grace of 6h)d. 

65. The treasures of the Gospel are nets 
in which in former times the rich and those 
in easy circumstances were caught. 

'66. But the treasures of the indulgence 
are nets with which they now catch the 
riches of the people. 

67. “ It is the duty of bishops and pastors 
to receive the commissaries of the apostolical 
indulgences with every mark of respect. 

68. “ But it is still more their duty to as- 
certain with tlfeir eyes and ears that the said 
commissaries do not preach the dreams of 
their own imagination, instead of the orders 
of the pope. 

71. “ Cursed be he who speaks against the 
indulgence of the pope. 

72. “ But blessed be he who speaks against 
the foolish and impudent language of the 
preachers of indulgences. 

76. “ The indulgence of the pope cannot 
take away the sm^cst daily sin, as far as 
regards the guilt or the offence. 

79. It is blasphemy to say that the cross 
adorned with the arms of the pope is as 
effectual as the cross of Christ. 

80. The bishops, pastors, and theologians 
who permit such things to he told the people, 
will ^ve to render an account of them. 

81. This shameless preaching, these im- 
pudent commendations of indulgences, make 
It difficult for the learned to defend the dig- 
nity and honour of the pope against the 
calumnies of the preachers, and the subtle 
and crafty questions of the common people. 

86. “ Why, say they, does not the pope, 
who is richer than the richest Croesus, niuld 
the mother-church of St, Peter with his own 
mon^, rather than with that of poor Chris- 
tians? 

92. “ Would that we were quit of all these 
preachers who say to the Church : Peace I 
peace ! and there is no peace. 

94 “ We should exhort Christians to dili- 
gence in following Christ, their head, through 
crosses, death, and hell. 


OP OTB REp<M*MATIONi 

95. “ For it is far better to enter into 
kingdom of heaven througli much trilmlao 
tion, than to acquire a carnm security by 
consolations of a false peace.*’ 

Such was the commencement of the work.. 
The germs of the Reformation were contained 
in these propositions of Luther's. The abuses 
of indul^nces were attacked therein, and 
this is tnelr most striking feature ; but be- 
neath these attacks there was a principle 
which, although attracting the attentidn of 
the multitude in a less degree, was one day 
to overthrow the edifice of popery. The evan- 
gelical doctrine of a free and gratuitous re- 
mission of sins was there for the first time 
publicly professed. Thq work must now 
increase in strength. It was evident, indeed, 
that whoever had this faith in the remission 
of sins, announced by the Wittemberg doc- 
tor ; that whoever had this repentance, this 
conversion, and this sanctification, the neces- 
sity of which he so earnestly inculcated, 
would no longer care for human ordinances, 
would escape from the toils and swaddling- 
bands of Rome, and would acquire the liberty 
of the children of God. All errors would fall 
down before this truth. By it, li^ht had be- 
gun to enter Luther’s mind ; by it, also, the 
light would be diffused over the Church. A 
clear knowledge of this truth is what preced- 
ing reformers had wanted ; and hence the 
umniitfulness of 'their exertions. Luther 
himself acknowledged afterwards, that in 
proclaiming justification byfaitli, he had laid 
the axe to the root of the tree. “ It is doc- 
trine we attack in the adherents of the 
papacy,” said he. “ Huss and Wickliffe only 
attacked their lives ; but in attacking their 
doctrine we take the goose by the ncck.^ 
Every thing depends on the Word, which the 
pope has taken from us and falsified. I have 
vanquished the pope, because my doctrine is 
of God, and his is of the devil.” 

In our own days, too, we have forgotten 
this main doctrine of justification by faith, 
although in a sense opposed to that of our 
fathers. “ In the time of Luther,” observes 
one of our contemporaries,* “ the remission 
of sins cost money at least ; but in our 
days, each man supplies himself gratis.” 
There is a great similarity between these 
two errors. There is perhaps more forget- 
fulness of God in ours, than in that of the 
16th century. The principle of justification 
by the grace of God, which brought the 
Church out of so much darkness at the period 
of the Reformation, can alone renew our 
generation, put an end to its d.oubts and 
waverings, destroy the selfishness that preys 
upon it, establish righteousness and morality 
among Uio nations, and, in short, reunite the 
world to God from whom it has l^en dis- 
severed. 

But if Luther's theses were strong by the 

1 W«nn man die Lehre engreifft. so wird die 0«ai 9m 
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strength of the truth 
were not the less so by the ikith of _ 
champion. Ho had bolmy drawn the sword 
of the Word : he had done so in reliance on 
the power of truth. He had felt that by 
loaning on God’s promises, he could afford to 
risk something, to use the language of the 
world. *^Let him who desires to hemn a 
good work,” said he when speaking of this 
daring attack, ** undertake it with confidence 
in thb goodness of his cause, and not, which 
God forbid ! expecting the support and con- 
solation of the world. Moreover, let him 
have no fear of man, or of the whole world ; 
for these words will never lie : It ts good to 
trust in the Lord,, and assuredly he that trusteth 
in the Lord shall not he confounded. But let 
him that will not or who cannot risk some- 
thing with confidence in God, take heed how 
he undertakes any tiling.”^ Luther, after 
having posted his theses on the gate of All- 
Saints’ Church, retired, no doubt, to his tran- 
quil cell, full of the peace and joy that spring 
from an action done in the Lora’s name, and 
for the sake of eternal truth. 

Whatever be the boldness that prevails in 
these propositions, they still bespeak the 
monk who refuses to a^it a single doubt 
on the authority of the see of Home. But, 
while attacking the doctrine of indulgences, 
Luther had unwittingly touched on certain 
errors, whose discovery could not bo agree- 
able to the pope, seeing that sooner or later 
they would call his supremacy in question. 
Luther was not so far-sighted ; but he was 
sensible of the extreme boldness of the step 
he had just taken, and consequently thought 
it his duty to soften down their audacity, as 
far as he could in conformity with the truth. 
Ho therefore set forth these theses as doubt- 
ful propositions on which he solicited the in- 
foimation of the learned*, and appended to 
them, conformably with the established 
usage, a solemn declaration that he did not 
mean to affirm or say any thing contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures, the Fatners of the 
Church, and the rights and decretals of the 
Koman See. 

Frequently, in after-years, as he contem- 
plated the immense and unexpected conse- 
quences of this courageous attack, Luther 
was astonished at himself, and could not un- 
derstand how he had ventured to make it. 
An invisible and mightier hand than his held 
the clue, and led the herald of truth along a 
path that was still hidden from him, and 
from the difficulties of which he would per- 
haps have shrank, if ho had foreseen them, 
and if he had advanced alone and of his own 
accord. I entered into this controversy,” 
said he, “ without any definite plan, without 
knowledge or inclination ; I was taken quite 


Lather had become acquainted with the 
source of these abuses. Some one brought 
him a little book, adorned with the arms of 
the Archbishop of Montz and Magdeburg, 
which contained the regulations to be fm- 
lowed in the sale of indulgences. It was 
this young prelate, then, this graceful prince, 
who had prescribed, or at least sanctioned, 
all this quackery. In him Luther saw only 
a superior whom he should fear and respect.^ 
Not wishing to beat the air at hazard hut 
rather to ad^ss those who are charged with 
tl^ government of the Church, Lumer sent 
him a letter, abounding at once in frankness 
and humility. It was on the very day he 
posted up the theses that the doctor wrote to 
Albert : — 

“Pardon me, most reverend father in 
Christ and most illustrious prince,” said he, 

“ if I, who am but the dregs of men,® have 
the presumption to write to you^ Sublime 
Highness. The Lord Jesus Christ is my 
witness that, feeling how small and despi- 
cable 1 am, 1 have long put off doing it 

May your Highness condescend to cast a 
single glance on a grain of dust, and of your 
episcopal mildness graciously receive my 
petition. 

“ Certain individuals are hawking the 
papal indulgences up and down the country, 
in your Grace’s name. I am unwilling so 
much to blame the clamours of these preachers 
(for I have not heard thorn), as the false 
ideas of the simple and ignorant people, who, 
in purchasing indulgences, fancy themselves 
assured of salvation 

“ The souls intrusted to your care, most 
excellent Father, are taught, not unto life, 
but unto death. The severe and just account 
that will bo required of you increases from 

day to day I could no longer be silent. 

No I Man is not saved by the work or the 

office of his bishop Kven the righteous 

are saved with difficulty, and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life. Wherefore, 
then, do these preachers of indulgences by 
their empty fables inspire the people with a 
carnal security ? 

“ Indulgences alone, to hear them, ought 

to be proclaimed and extolled What 1 is 

it not the principal, the sole duty of the 
bishops to instruct the people in the Gospel, 
and in the charity of Christ Jesus 2 ® Christ 
himself has nowhere ordained the preaching 
of indulgences; but he has forcibly com- 
manded the preaching of the Gospel.'* How 
dreadful, then, and how dangerous, for a 
bishop to allow the Gospel to be silent, and 
that the noise of indulgences alone should 
re-echo incessantly in the oars of his flodt !... 

“ Most worthy Father in God, in the in- 


unawares, and I call God, the searcher of 
hearts, to witness.”* 

.* Jj Opp. (Leips.)vi.6i8. 
ewi, Deum Ipaum tevtot. L. 0pp. L»t, In Pwif. 


1 Domino suo et pMtorl In Christo vonerabiUtor metuen- 
do. (The address on the letter.) To his reverently to he 
■ rarea Lord and Pastor In Christ. Epp. 1. 68. 
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fltructions to tho commissaries, which have 
been published in your Grace’s name (no 
doubt without your knowledge), it is said, 
that iho indulgences are the most precious 
treasure — ^that by them man is reconciled to 
God, and that repentance is not necessary to 
those who purchase them. 

** What can I, what ought I to do, most 
worthy Bishop, most serene Prince ? I beg 
your Highness, in the name of our Lord 
iTesus Christ, to cast a look of paternal vigi- 
lance on this affair, to suppress the book en- 
tirely, and to order the preachers to deliwr 
other sermons before the people. If you do 
not so, fear lest you should one day hear 
some voice uplifted in refutation of these 
preachers, to the great dishonour of your 
most serene Highness.” 

Luther, at tho same time, forwarded his 
theses to tho archbishop, and added a post- 
script inviting him to read them, in order to 
convince himself on how slight a foundation 
tho doctrine of indulgences was based. 

Thus, Luther’s wliolo desire was for the 
sentinels of the Church to awaken and re- 
solve to put an end to the evils that were 
laying it waste. Nothing could be more 
noble and more respectful than this letter 
from a monk to one of the greatest princes 
of tho Church and of the Empire. Never 
did man act more in accordance with this 
precept of Christ ; “ Render to C«esar tho 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that arc God’s.” This is not tho course 
of those fiery revolutionists who “demise 
dominion and speak evil of dignities.” it is 
the cry of a Christian conscience — of a priest 
who gives honour to all, hut who fears God 
above every thing. All his prayers, all Iris 
entreaties, were unavailing. The youthful 
Albert, engrossed by pleasures and ambitions 
designs, made no reply to so solemn an ap- 
peal. The Bishop of Brandenburg, Luther’s 
ordinary, a learned and pious man, to whom 
he sent his theses, replied that he was attack- 
ing the power of the Church ; that he would 
bring upon himself much trouble and vexa- 
tion ; that the thing was above his strength ; 
and ho earnestly advised him to keep ^uiet. ^ 
Tho princes of the Church stopped their oars 
against the voice of God, which was mani- 
fested with such energy and tenderness 
through the mouth of Luther. They would 
riot understand thp signs of the times ; they 
were struck with that blindness which has 
caused the ruin of so many powers and 
dignities. “ They both thought,” said Lu- 
ther afterwards, “ that the po][« would he too 
stinng for a poor mendicant friar like me.” 

But Luther could judge better than the 
bishops of the disastrous effects of indul- 
gences on the manners and lives of tho 
people, for ho was in direct communication 
with them. He saw continually and near at 
hand what the bishops knew only through 

^ Er BolUe still haltcn t es w&ie cine grosse Saclie. Math. 


unfaithful reports. Although tho bishops 
failed him, God did not. The Head of the 
Church, who sitteth in the heavens, and to 
whom all power is given upon earth, had 
himself prepared the soil and deposited the 
seed in the hands of his minister ; he gave 
wings to the seeds of truth, and he sccattercd 
it in an instant throughout the length and 
breadth of his Churchy 

No one appeared next day at the university 
to attack Luther’s primositions. The Tetzel 
traffic was too muen decried, and too shame- 
ful, for any one but himself or his followers 
to. dare take up the glove. But these theses 
were destined to be hoard elsewhere than 
under tho arched roof of an academic hall. 
Scarcely had they been nailed to the church 
door of Wittemberg, than the feeble sounds 
of the hammer wore followed throughout 
all Germany by a mighty blow that reached 
even the foundations of haughty Rome, 
threatening with sudden ruin the walls, the 
gates, and pillars of popery, stunning and 
terrifying her champions, and at the samo 
time awakening thousands from the sleep of 
error. ^ 

These theses spread with tho rapidity of 
lightning. A month had not elapsed before 
they were at Rome. “ In a fortnight,” says 
a contempora^ historian, “they were in' 
every part of Germany, and in four weeks 
they had traversed nearly tho whole of 
Christendom, as if the very angels had been 
their messengers, and had placed them before 
the eyes of all men. No one can boliovc tho 
noise they made.”® Somewhat later they 
were translated into Dutch and Spanish, and 
a traveller sold them in Jerusalem. “ Every 
one,” said Luther, “ complained of the indul- 
gences : and as all the bishops and doctors 
had kept silence, and nobody was willing to 
bell the oat, poor Luther became a famous 
doctor, because (as they said] there came 
one at last who ventured to do i^. But I did 
not like this glory, and tho tune was nearly 
too high for my voice.” ® 

Many of the pilgrims, who had thronged 
to Wittemberg from every quarter for the 
feast of All-Saints, carried back with them, 
instead of indulgences, tho famous theses of 
the Augustine monk. By this means they 
contributed to their circulation. Every one 
read them, meditated and commented on 
them. Men conversed about them in all the 
convents and in all the universities.* The 
t>ious monks, who had entered the cloisters 
to save their souls, — ^all upright and honour- 
able men, were delighted at this simple and 
striking confession of the truth, and heartily 
desired that Luther would continuo/the work 
ho had begun. At length one man had 
found courage to undertake the perilous 
struggle. This was a reparation accorded 

I Walther, Nachr. v. Luthor, p. 45. 

i Myoonlus, Hist. Ref. )>. 23. _ 

* Dm Lied vollte melner Btimme to bocb werden. (L. 

« in alle hohe Sohulen und KRister. Math. 13. 
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to Chnstondom : the j^ublio conscience was 
flatisfied* Piety saw in these tlieses a blow 
^imed at every superstition ; the new theo- 
logy hailed in it the defeat of the scholastic 
dogmas ; princes and magistrates considered 
thorn as aoarrier raised against the invasions 
of the ecclesiastical power ; and the nation 
rejoiced at seeing so positive a veto opposed 
by this monk to the cupidity of the Koman 
chaijcery, “When Luther attacked this 
fable/’ remarked to Duke George of Saxony, 
a man very worthy of belief, and one of the 
principal rivals of the reformer, namely Enas- 
mus, “ the whole world applauded, and there 
was a general assent.” “ I observe,” said 
he at onother time to Cardinal Campeggio, 
“ that the greater their evangelical piety 
and the purer their morals, the less are men 
opposed to Luther, llis life is praised even 
by those who cannot endure his faith. Tlie 
world was weary of a doctrine so fiill of puer- 
ile fables and human ordinances, and thirsted 
for that living, pure, and hidden water which 
springs from the veins of the evangelists 
and apostles. Luther’s genius was fitted 
to accomplish these things, and his zeal 
would naturally catch fire at so glorious an 
enterprise.’*^ 


CHAPTEli VI, 


llcucliiin— Erasmus— FIok—Blbra—Tho Emperor— The Popo 
— Mycoul us— The Monks— Apprehensions— Adelni an— An 
Rfcd Priest — The Bishop — The Elector— The Townspeople 
or Eri'urth— Luther’s Answer— Disordor-Luthcr’s Main, 
spring. 


Wb must follow those propositions into what- 
ever place they penetrated, — into the studies 
of tho learned, the cells of the monks, and 
tlic halls, of princes, to form an idea of the 
various but prodigious effects they produced 
ill Germany. 

Eouchliu received them. Ho was wearied 
of the rude combat he had to fight against 
the monks. Tho strength displayed by the 
new combatant in his tlieses reanimated the 
dispirited champion of literature, and re- 
stored joy to his desponding heart. “ Thanks 
bo to God!” exclaimed he after reading 
them, “ at last they have found a man who 
will ^vo thian so much to do, that they will 
be compelled to let my old ago end in peace,” 

The cautious Erasmus was in the Low 
Countries when these propositions reached 
him. He internally rejoiced at witnessing 
his secret wishes for the rectUying of abuses 
expressed with so much courage : he ap- 
proved of the author, e^^orting him only to 
greater moderation and prudonce. Never- 


.1 vldobfttur 1116, 6t natura com. 
Braum. Epp. Oampeglo Car- 


tholess, when some one reproached Luther’s 
violence in his presence; “ God,” said ho, 
“ has given men a physician who cuts deep 
into the flesh, because the malady would other- 
wise he incurable.” And when a little later 
the Elector of Saxony asked his opinion on 
Luther’s business, ho replied with a smile : 
“ 1 am not at all surprised that it has made 
so much noise ; for Iio lias committed two 
unpardonable crimes; ho has attacked the 
pope’s tiara and the monks’ bellies.”' 

Flek, prior of the monastery of 
Steinlausitz, had long discontinued reading 
the Mass, but without telling any one the 
real cause. One day ho found Luther’s 
theses posted up in tho refectory ; ho went 
up to them, began to read, and had only 
perused a few, when, unable to contain his 
joy, ho exclaimed : “ Ah ! ah 1 he whom we 
have so long expected is come at last, and 
ho will show you monks a trick or two !” 
Then looking into the future, says Matho- 
sius, and playing on tho meaning of the 
name Wittemberg : “ All the wond,” said 
ho, “ will go and sock wisdom on that moun- 
tain and will find it.”^ He wrote to the 
doctor to continue the glorious struggle with 
boldness. Luther. styles him a man full of 
joy and consolation. 

The ancient and renowned episcopal see of 
Wurzburg was filled at that time by Lorenzo 
do Bibra, a pious, wise, and worthy man, 
according to tlio testimony of his contcmjK)- 
raries. When a gentleman came and in- 
fonued him that lie intended placing his 
daughter in a convent ; “ lather give her a 
husband,” said ho. And then he added ; “ If 
you rofjuiro money for her dowjy, I will lend 
It you.” The emperor and all tho princes held 
him in the. highest esteem. He mounied 
over the disorders of the Church, and above 
all, over those of the convents. Tho theses 
(.reached his palace also : ho read them with 
great joy, and publicly declared that bo ap- 
proved of Luther. Somewhat later, he wrote 
to the Elector Frederick: “Do not let tho 
pious Doctor Martin go, for they do him 
wrong.” The elector was delighted at this 
testimony, and communicated it to the re- 
former with his own hand. 

The Emperor Maximilian, predecessor of 
Cliarles the Fifth, read and admired the 
theses of tho monk of Wittemberg ; ho per- 
ceived his ability, and foresaw tiiat this 
obscure Augustine might one day become a 
powerful ally for Germany in her struggle 
against Eome. He accordingly said to too 
doctor of Saxony through his envoy : “ T^e 
groat care of the monk Lutbor, for tbo tlmo 
may come wbon we shall have need of him,”® 
And shortly /ifter, being in diet with Pfelfin- 
ger, the elector’s privy counsellor, ho said 


I MQllet^ Denkw. 1?. 206. 

9 Alio Welt vondfessem Welsunben;, Welsshelt holen und 
bekommon. p. 13. WiUe^btrf (oi: Weissenberg) sigDlfies th* 

woviifiitti QT tPif rfom. 

* UuK or uus dea Munoh Luther fleislg beware. Maih. 
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to him : ** Well I what is your Augustine and mat consolation filled his heart. I 
doing ? In truth his propositions are not see plainly/' said he, that Martin Luther is 
contemptible. He will phiy the monks a the reaper I saw in my dream, and who 
pretty game.” ^ " taught me to gather the ears.” He began 

At Rome, even in the Vatican, these theses immediately to profess the doctrine that 
were not so ba^y received as might have Luther had proclaimed. The monks grew 
been imagined. Leo X. judged rather as alarmed, as they heard him; they argued 
a patron of letters than as pope. The with him, and declared against Luther and 
amusement they gave him made him forget against his convent. “ This convent,” re- 
the severe truths they contained; and as plied Mjrconius, “is like our Lord’s sepufchre: 
Sylvester Prierio, the master of the sacred they wish to prevent Christ’s resurrection, 
palace, who had the charge of examining the but they will fail.” At lost his superiors, 
books, requested him to treat Luther as a finding they could not convince him, inter- 
heretic, he replied : “ Brother Martin Luther dieted him for a year and a half from all 
is a very fine genius, and all that is said intercourse with the world, permitting him 
against nim is mere monkish jealousy.”* neither to write nor receive letters, and 
Tliere were few men on whom Luther's threatening him with imprisonment for life, 
theses produced a deeper impression than the But the hour of his deliverance was at 
scholar of Annaberg, whom Tetzel had so hand. Being afterwards nominated pastor 
mercilessly repulsed. Myconius had entered of Zwickau, he was the first who declared 
a convent. On the very night of his arrival against the papacy in the churches of Thu- 
he dreamt he saw immense fields of wheat rinda. “ Then,'' said he, “ was I enabled 
all glistening with ripe ears. “ Cut,” said to labour with my venerable father Luther 
the voice of his guide ; and when he alleged in the Gospel-harvest.” Jonaadescribes him 
his want of skill, his conductor showed him as a man capable of doing everything ho 
a reaper working with inconceivable activity, undertook. ' 

“Follow him, and do as he does,” said the No doubt there were others besides to whoso 
guide.® Myconius, as eager after holiness souls I^uther’s propositions were a signal of 
as Luther had been, devoted himself while life. They kindled a new dame in many 
in the monastery to all the vigils, fasts, cells, cottages, and palaces. While tho.se ' 
mortifications, and practices invented by men. who had entered the convents in quest of 
But at last he despaired of over attaining his good cheer, an idle life, or respect and 
object by his own exertions. Ho neglected honours, says Mathesius, began to load the 
his studies, and employed himself in manual name of Luther with reproaches, the monks 
labours only. At one time he would bind who lived in prayer, fasting, and mortifica- 
books ; at another, work at the turner’s lathe, tion, returned thanks to God, as soon as they 
or any laborious occupation. This outward heai^ the cry of that eagle whom Hubs had 
activity was unable to quiet his troubled announced a century before.* Even the 
conscience. God had spoken to him, and he common-people, who did not clearly uiider- 
could no longer fall back into his previous stand the theological question, but who only 
lethargy. This state of anguish endured knew that this man assailed the empire of 
soverm years. It has been sometimes ima- the lazy and mendicant monks, welcomed 
gined that the paths of the reformers were him with bursts of acclamation. An immense 
smooth, and that when they had renoxmeed sensation was {produced in Germany by these 
the observances of the Church, nothing but daring propositions. Some of the reformer’s 
pleasure and comfort awaited them. It is contemporaries, however, foresaw the serious 
not considered that they arrived at the truth consequences to which they might lead, and 
through internal struggles a thousand times the numerous obstacles they womd encounter, 
more painful than the observances to which They expressed their fears aloud, and re- 
slavish minds easily submitted. JoicM with trembling. 

At length the year 1617 arrived ; Luther’s “ I am much afraid,” wrote the excellent 
theses were published ; they were circulated canon of Augsburg, Bernard Adelmann, to 
trough Christendom, and penetrated also his friend Pirckheimer, “that the worthy 
into the n^pnastery where the scholar of man must give way at last before the avarice 
Annaberg iffa concealed. He hid himself and power of the partisans of indulgences, 
in a comer cn the cloister with another monk. His representations have produced so little 
JohnVi^, tiiat he might read them at his effbet, that the Bishop of Aupburg, oar 
ease. ^ Here were the seubame truths he had primate and metropolitan, ® has just oraered, 
heard from his fatiier ; his eyes were opened ; in the pope's name, fresh indulgences for St. 
he felt a voice within him responding to that Peter's at Rome; Let him hMtetp secure 
which was ^en re-echoing through tomany, the aid of princes; let him beware of tempt* 

ing God; for he must Wvoid of common 
^ sense if he overlooks th^mmineht peril bo 
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incurs. ” Adelmann was delighted on hearing 
it rumoured that Henry VIII. had invited 
Luther t6 England. “In that country,” 
thought the canon, “ he will be able to teach 
the truth in peace.” Many thus imagined 
that the doctrine of the Gospel remiired the 
support of tlie civil nonfer. They Knew not 
that it advances witliout this power, and is 
often trammelled and enfeebled by it. 

^bert Kranz, the famous historian, was 
at Hamburg on his deathbed, when Luther’s 
theses were brought to him : “ Tiiou art 
right. Brother Martin,” said he ; “ but thou 

wilt not succeed Poor monk I Go to thy 

cell and cry: Lordl have mercy uwn me 
An aged priest of Hexter in Westphalia, 
having received and read the theses in his 
parsonage, shook his head and said in Low 
Gorman : “ Dear Brother Martin I if you 
succeed in overthrowing this purgatory and 
all these paper-dealers, you will be a fine fel- 
low indeed ! ” Erbenius, who lived a century 
later, wrote the following doggerel under 
these words :-t- 

"Whfct would the worthy parson say, 

If ho were living at this day t” ^ ^ 


his companions. They repaired trembling 
and alarmed to Brother Martin’s coll, and 
said ; “ Pray do not bring disgrace upon our 
order ! The other orders, and especially the 
Dominicans, are already oveijoyed to think 
that they will not be alone in their shame.” 
Luther was moved at these words; but he 
soon recovered, and replied ; “ Dear fathers I 
if this work be not of God, it will come to 
naught; but if it be, let it go forwards.” 
The prior and sub-prior made no answer. 
“ The work is still poing forwards,” added 
Luther, after recounting this anecdote, “and, 
God willing, it will go on better and better 
unto the end. Araen.”^ 

Luther had many other attacks to endure. 
At Erfurth, he was blamed for the violent 
and haughty manner in which he condemned 
the opinions of others : tliis is the reproach 
usually made against those men who possess 
that strength of conviction which proceeds 
from the Word of God. He was also accused 
of precipitation and levity. 

“ They require moderation in me,” an- 
swered Luther, “ and they trample it under 

foot in the judgment they pass on me! 

Wo can always see the mote in our brother’s 
Not only did a great number of Lutlier’s eye, and we overlook the beam in our own 

friends entertain fears as to this proceeding, Truth will not gain more by my mod^ 

butmanyeven expressed their disapprobation, ration, than it will lose by my rashness. I 
The Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at desire to know (continues he, addressing 
seeing so violent a quarrel break out in his Lange) what errors you and your ttieologi- 
diocese, wouhl have desired to stifle it. He ans have found in my theses ? mo does 
resolved to effect this by mildness. “ In not know that a man rarely puts forth any 


your theses on indulgences,” said ho to 
Luther, through the Abbot of Lenin, “ I see 
notliing opposed to the Catholic truth ; I 
myself condemn these indiscreet proclama- 
tions ; but for the love of peace and for re- 
gard to your bishop, discontinue writing 
upon this subject.” Luther was confounded 
at being addressed with such humility by so 
great a dignitary. Led away by the first 
impulse of his lieart, ho replied with emotion : 
“ 1 .consent : I would rather obey than per- 
form miracles if that were possible.”^ 

The elector beheld with regret tlie^ com- 
mencement of a combat that was justifiable 
no doubt, but the results of which could not 
bo foreseen. No prince was more desiroim of 
maintaining the public peace than Frederick. 
Yet, what an immense conflagration might 
not be kindled by this spark 1 What violent 
discord, what rending of nations, might not 


new idea without having some appearance 
of pride, and without being accused of excit- 
ing quarrels ? If humility herself should 
undertake something new, her opponents 
would accuse her of pride!*'* ’Why were 
Christ and all the martyrs put to death? 
Because they seemed to be proud contemners 
of the wisdom of the time, and because they 
advanced novelties, without having first 
humbly taken counsel of the oracles of the 
ancient opinions. 

“ Do not let the wise of our days expect 
from me humility, or rather nypoerhy, 
enough to ask their advice, before publishing 
what duty compels me to tay. Whatever I 
do will be done, not by the pradence of men, 
but by the counsel of God. If the work be 
of God, who shall stop it ? if it be not, who 
can forward it? Not my will, nor theirs, 
nor ours ; but thy will, O Holy Father, which 
art in heaven.” — ^What courage, what noble 
what confidence in God, and 


this monkish quarref produce ! The elector . 

gave Luther frequent intimations of the un- enthusiasm, what confidence m ^, anu 
easiness ho felt.? all, what truth in these words, and 

Even in his own order and in his own con- what truth for all ages ! whioh 

vent at Wittomherg, Luther mot wi* disap- The roprowhes 

probatiOT. The prior and Bub-]^r were ^ere shower^ upon LuthM tom 

terrified at the outenr made hy ^tsel and 

T oeiiMD, et 410 . Mtaeiero mol. Lindnor la ceived in Ids hopes. He had e^cted to see 

Luthet»» leben. 98. ... the hea^ of the Church and the most dis- 

» Quid veto nunc si vlveret ueaua w 

Bonus " 


I n Bonus Iste clerlcus dlcoret. . . 

»um eontentus « malo obedire quain miracula fi 
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tinrashed soholars in the nation publicly 
unue ^th him ; but the case was far other- 
wise. A word of approbation which escaped 
in the first moment of astonishment was all 
the best disposed accorded him ; on the con> 
trary, many whom he had hitherto respected 
the most, were loudest in their censure. He 
felt himself alone in the Church, alone against 
Rome, alone at the foot of that ancient and 
formi^ble building whose foundations pene- 
trated to the centre of the earth, whose walls 
somred to the clouds, and against which ho 
had aimed so daring a blow.' He was trou- 
bled and dispirited. Doubts, which he fan- 
cied he had overcome, returned to his mind 
with fresh force. He trembled at the thought 
that he had the whole authority of the Church 
against him : to withdraw from that autho- 
rity, to be deaf to that voice which people 
had obeyed for centuries, to set himself in 
opposition to that Church which he had been 
accustomed from his infancy to venerate as 
the mother of the faithful, he, an insig- 
nificant monk was an effort too great 

for human power !* No step cost him dearer 
than this. And it was this, accordingly, 
which decided the Reformation. 

No one can paint better than himself the 
combat in his own soul : — “ I began this busi- 
ness,” said he, with great fear and trem- 
bling. Who was I then, I, a poor, wretched, 
contemptible friar, more like a corpse than a 
man who was I to oppose the majesty of 
the pope, before whom not only the kings of 
the earth and the whole world trembled, but 
even, if I may so speak, heaven and hell 
were constrained to obey the signal of his 

eyes ? No one can know what my heart 

suffered during these first two years, and into 
what despondency, I may say into what de- 
spair, I was sunk. Those haughty spirits 
who have since attacked the pope with such 
great hardihood can form no idea of it, al- 
tliough with all their skill they would have 
been unable to do him the least harm, if 
Jesus Christ had not already inflicted through 
me, his weak and unworthy instrument, a 

wound that shall never be healed But 

while they were content to look on and leave 
mo alone in the danger, I was not so cheer- 
ful, so tranquil, nor so confident; for at that 
time I was ignorant of many things which 
now, thank God, I know. There were, it is 
true, many pious Christians who were pleased 
with my propositions, and valued them 
highly; out I could not acknowledge them 
and consider them as the instruments of the 
Holy Ghost ; 1 looked only to the pope, to 

1 Solus prtmo eram. L. 0pp. lAi. In Prof. 

Consilium imoianis nudaete plsnum. PalUvieiniy 1. 

^ * MlMorltnua tunc fratercaliUt cadSTerl tlmlUor auam 
homiuL L. 0pp. Ut. i. 49. 


the cardinals, bishops, theologians, lawyers, 

monks, and priests It was from them 

I expected to witness the influence of the 
Spirit. However, after gaining the victory 
over all their arguments by Scripture, I at 
last surmounted through Christ's grace, but 
with great anguish, tou, and pain, the only 
argument that still checked me, namely, that 
I should “ listen to the Church;”' for, from 
the bottom of my heart, 1 reverenced the 
pope’s Church as the true Church ; and I did 
so with far more sincerity and veneration 
than all those scandalous and infamous cor- 
rupters who, to oppose me, now extol it so 
mightily. If I haid despised the pope, as 
those men really despise nim in their hearts 
who praise him so much with their lips, I 
should have trembled lest the earth should 
have instantly opened and swallowed me up 
alive like Korah and his company.” 

How honourable are those combats to 
Luther t What sincerity, what uprightness 
of mind they display I >and by these painful 
assaults which he h]^ to sustain from within 
and from without, he is rendered more worthy 
of our esteem than ho would have been by 
an intrepidity unaccompanied by any such 
struggles. This travail of his soul clearly 
demonstrates the truth and Divinity of his 
work. We sec that the cause and the prin- 
ciple were both in heaven. ’Who will dare 
assert, after all the features wo have pointed 
out, that the Refonnation was a political 
affair ? No ; it was not the effect of man’s 
policy, but of God’s power. If Luther had 
been urged forward solely by human passions, 
ho womd have sunk unuer liis fears ; his 
errors, his scruples, would have smothered 
the fire kindled in his soul ; and he would 
have shed upon the Church a mere passing 
ray, as many zealous and pious men have 
done whose names have been handed down 
to us. But now God’s time was come ; the 
work could not be stopped ; the emancipa- 
tion of the Church must be accomplished. 
Luther was appointed at least to prepare the 
way for that complete enfranchisement and 
those extensive developments which are pro- 
mised to the reign of Jesus Christ. Ho ex- 
perienced, accordi^ly, the truth of that 
glorious promise : j^en the youths shall faint 
and he weary and the young men shall utterly 
fall: hut they that wait upon the lard shall 
renew their strength ; thm shall mount up with 
wings as eagles. That Divine power which 
filled the heart of the Wittemberg doctor, and 
which had impelled him to the combat, soon 
restored to him all his early resolution. 

I Et cum omnift twxmsnUk inpenMMm pet MflptvrMb 
hoc unum oum tumms difHoultate et angustla, Mn4«m 
Obrlsto fovente, tIx BupcruTl, EoolMlcm icSttect mm *u- 
dlendam. U 0pp. Lat. 1.49. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tetset’s Attack— Luther’s Beply— Oood Works— Luther and 
Spalatln-^tudyof 8eriptute-4oheurl and Luther— Doubts 
on the Sheses— Luther pleads for the People— A New 
Coat. 

The reproaches, the timidity, and the silence 
of hl^ mends had discouraged Luther ; the 
attacks of his enemies produced a contrary 
effect : this is a case of nreqnent occurrence. 
The adversaries of the truth, who hope by 
their violence to do their own work, are 
doing that of Gh)d himself. ^ Tetzel took 
up the gauntlet, hut with a feeble hand. 
Luther’s sermon, which had been for the 
people what the theses had been for the 
learned, was the object of his first reply. 
He refuted this discourse point by point, 
after his own fashion; ho then announced 
that he was preparing to meet his adversary 
more fully in certain theses which he would 
maintain at the university of Frankfort-on- 
the-Odcr. “ Then,” said nc, replying to the 
conclusion of Luther’s sermon, “ each man 
will be able to judge who is the hercsiarch, 
heretic, schismatic ; who is mistaken, rash, 
and slanderous. Then it will bo clear to the 
eyes of all who it is that has a dull brain, 
that has never felt the Bible, never read the 
Christian doctrines, never understood his own 

doctors In support of the propositions I 

advance, I am ready to suffer all things — 
prisons, scourging, drowning, and the stake.” 

One thing strikes us, as we read Tetzel’s 
reply — the difference between the German 
employed by him and Luther. One might 
say they were several ages apart. A foreigner, 
in particular, sometimes finds it difficult to 
understand Tetzel, while Luther’s language 
is almost entirely that of our own days. A 
comparison of their writings is sufficient to 
show that Luther is the creator of the Ger- 
man language. This is, no doubt, one of 
his least ments, but still it is one. 

Luther replied without naming Tetzel, 
Tetzel had not named him. But there was 
no one in Germany who could not write ai 
the head of their publications the names 
they thought proper to conceal. Tetzel, in 
order to set a higher value upon his indul- 
gences, endeavoured to confound the repent- 
ance required 1^ God with the penance im- 
posed by the Church. Luther sought t( 
clear up this point. 

“ To save words,” said he, in his pictu- 
- resque language, “ I throw to the winds 
(which, besides, have more leisure than I, 
his other which are mere artificim 

fioweia ^ dry leaves, and wiU extent my- 
self with examining the foundations of ms 
edifice of burs. 

“ The penance imposed by the holy fathe 


cannot be that required by Clirist ; for what 
the holy father imposes he can dispense with ; 
and if these two penances wore one and the 
lame thing, it would follow that the pope 
;akc8 away what Christ imposes, and de- 

droys the commandment of God Well ! 

T he likes it, lot him abuse mo (continues 
juther, after quoting other^ erroneous inter- 
pretations by Tetzel), lot him call me hcre- 
dc, schismatic, slanderer, and whatever ho 
)leaBe8 : I shall not be his enemy for that, 

and I shall pray for him as for a friend 

But I cannot suffer him to treat the Holy 
Scriptures, our consolation (Rom. xv. 4), as a 
low treats a sack of oats.”^ 

We must accustom ourselves to find 
^uther sometimes making use of coarse ex- 
pressions, and such as are too familiar for our 
age : it was the fashion of the times ; and 
;here will generally be found under these 
irords, which would now shock the convon- 
lonal usages of language, a strength and pro^ 
priety which redeem their vulgarity. He 
thus continues : — 

“ He who purchases indulgences, repeal 
our adversaries, docs better than he who 
gives alms to a poor man who is not reduced 
to the last extremity. — ^Now, should we hear 
the news that the Turks arc profaning our 
churches and our crosses, we could hear it 
without shuddering; for wc have in the 
midst of us the worst of Turks, who profane 
and annihilate the only real sanctuary, the 
Word of God, that sanctifieth all things. — 
Lot him who desires to follow this precept, 
beware of feeding the hungry, or of clothing 
the naked, before they die, and consequently 
have no more need oi assistance.” 

It is important to compare Luther’s zeal 
for good works with Avhat ho says on justifi- 
cation by faith. The man that has any ex- 
perience and any knowledge of Christianity, 
does nor require this new proof of a truth, 
the evidence of which he has himself felt : 
namely, the more wc are attached to justifi- 
cation hy faith, the more we see the neces- 
sity of works, and the more we become 
attached to their practice ; whilst any laxity 
with regard to the doctrine of faith neces- 
sarily brings with it laxity of morals. 
Luther, and Saint Paul before him and 
Howard after him, are proofs of the first 
assertion; every man without faith, and 
there are many such in the world, is a proof 
of the second. 

When Luther comes to Tetzel’^ invectives, 
he answers them in this manner. “ When I 
hear these invectives, I fancy it is an ass 
braying at me. I am delighted with them, 
and 1 Siould be very sorry were such people 
to call me a good Christian.” mpustw- 
present Luther as he was, with all his weak- 
nesses. A turn for jesting, and even for 
coarse jesting, was one of them. The 
Reformer was a great man, a man of God, no 


, J® ^rorw TeieMi et i^ns sfttellltnm Imponunf hwwbI- 


1 PM«er(HeSohrift.unierii Troel, nlcht tnden behwi- 
delt wto die Sau elnen Habenack. 
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doubt ; but be was still a man and not an 
ai^l, and be was not even a perfect man. 
Wbo bas tbe right to require perfection in 
him? 

** Finally,” added ho, challen^ng his ad- 
versary to battle, “ although it is not usual 
to bum heretics for such matters, here am 1 
at Wittemberg, I, Doctor Martin Luther ! 
Is there any inquisitor who is determined to 
chew iron and to blow up rocks ? L beg 
to inform him that he has a safe-conduct 
to come hither, open gates, bed and board 
secured to him, and all by the gracious cares 
* of our worthy prince, Duke Frederick, elec- 
tor of Saxony, who will never protect 
heresy.”^ 

Wo see that Luther was not wanting in 
courage. He relied upon the Word of God ; 
audit IS a rock that never fails us in the storm. 
But God in his faithfulness afforded him 
other assistance. TEe burst of joy by which 
the multitude welcomed Luther’s theses, had 
been soon followed by a gloomy silence. 
The learned had timidly retreated before the 
calumnies and abuse of Tetzel and the Domi- 
nicans. The bishops, who had previously 
exclaimed against the abuse of indulgences, 
seeing them attacked at last, had not failed, 
by a contradiction that is by no means rare, 
to discover that the attack was unseasonable. 
The greater portion of the refonner’s friends 
were alarmea. Many had fled away. But 
when the first terror was over, a contrary 
movement took place in their minds. The 
monk of Wittemberg, who for some time had 
been almost alone in the midst of the Church, 
soon gathered around him again a numerous 
bo^ of friends and admirers. 

There was one who, although timid, yet 
remained faithful during this crisis, and 
whose friendship was his consolation and sup- 
port. This was Spalatin. Their correspon- 
dence was not interrupted. “ I thank you,” 
said Luther, speaking of a particular mark 
of friendship that he had received, but what 
am I not indebted to you-?* It was on the 
11th November 1617, eleven days after the 
publication of the theses, and consequently 
at the very time when the fermentation of 
men’s minds was greatest, that Luther de- 
lighted thus to pour out his gratitude into 
hm frriend’s heart. It is interesting to wit- 
ness in this very letter to Spalatin, this strong 
man, who had just performed the bravest 
action, declaring whence all his strength was 
derived. We can do nothing of ourselves : 
we can do everting by.God^s grace. Ail 
ignorance is invinmbie for us : no ignorance 
is invincible for the grace of God. The more 
we endeavour, ci ourselves, to attain wisdom, 
the nearer we approach to folly.* It is un- 1 
true that this invincible ignorance excuses 
the sinner ; otherwise there would be no sin 
in the world.” 


1 Ltttli. 0pp. (L.) xtU. 131. 

2 nu tratiM MOt luo qatd tlbt non debeof L, Epp. i. 74. 
* qoamio mm[li connmur ex noble nd s^lentiMa, tnnto 


Luther had not sent his propositions either 
to the prince or to any of his court. It would 
appear that the chaplain expressed some as- 
tonishment to his friend in consequence. “ I 
was unwilling,” replied Luther, “ that my 
theses should reach our most illustrious 
prince, or any of his court, before they had 
Decn received by those who think themselvos 
especially designated in them, for fear they 
should believe I had published them by the 
prince’s order, or to conciliate his favour, and 
from opposition to the Bishop of Mentz. I 
understand there are many persona who 
dream such things. But now I can safely 
swear, that my theses were published with- 
out the knowledge of Duke Frederick.”^ 

If Spalatin consoled his friend and sup- 

g orted him by bis influence, Luther, on 
is part, endeavoured to answer the ques- 
tions put to him by the unassuming chap- 
lain. Among others, the latter asked one 
that bas been often proposed in our days : 
“ What is the best method of studying Scrip- 
ture ? ” 

“ As yet, most excellent Spalatin,” Luther 
replied, “ you have only asked me things 
that were in my power. But to direct you 
in the study of the Holy Scriptures is beyond 
my ability. If, however, you absolutely 
wish to know my method, I will net conceal 
it from you. 

“ It is very certain, that wo cannot attain 
to the understanding of Scripture cither by 
study or by the intellect. Your first duty is 
to begin by prayer. * Entreat the Lord to 
grant you, of nis great mercy, tlie true under- 
standing of his Word. There is no other 
interpreter of the Word of God than the 
Author of this Word, as he himself has said : 
They shall be all taught of God. Hope for no- 
thing from your own labours, from your own 
understanding ; trust solely in God, and in 
the influence of his Spirit. Believe this on 
the word of a man who has had experience.” ® 
We hero see how Luther arrived at the pos- 
session of the truth which he preached. It 
was not, as some pretend, by trusting to a 
presumptuous reason ; is was not, as others 
maintain, by giving way to malignant 

E assions. The purest, the sublimest, the 

oliest source — God himself, consulted in 
humility, confidence, and prayer,— was that 
at which ho drank. But in our days he has 
found few imitators, and hence it is there are 
not many who understand him. To every 
serious mind these words of Luthw’s are of 
themselves a justification of tbe Reformation. 

Luther found further consolation in the 
friendship of respcctabie laymen. Christo- 
pher Scheurl, the excellent secretary of the 
imperial city of Nuremberg, gave him the 


2 Prlmum if eertlMlmum fst, sacnUi litf rfh 




vel Btudlo. v«l infento penetrorl. Ideo prlmum offlolnm est, 
ut ftb orftioue Inolpias. ^ 

Igltur w tuo studio desperes « 


MupTlat.fppiepUiquamus Insfpiof ti«. 
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most affecting marks of his regard.* We 
know how dear are the expressions of sym- 
pathy to a man’s heart when he sees himself 
attacked on every side. The secretary of 
Nuremberg did still more : he desired to in- 
crease the number of Luther’s friends, and 
with this intent requested him to dedicate one 
of his works to Jerome Ebner, a celebrated 
Nuremberg lawyer. ^ “ You entertain a high 
opinion of my studies,” modestly answered 
the reformer ; “ but I have a very^ mean one 
of them. Nevertheless, I have desired to con- 

form with your wishes. I have sought 

but among all my stores, that I have never 
found BO paltry before, nothing presented it- 
self that did not appear utterly unworthy of 
being dedicated to so great a man by so mean 
a person as myself.” Affecting humility I It 
is Luther who spoiks, and it is to Doctor Eb- 
ner, whose name is unknown to us, that he 
compares himself. Posterity has not ratified 
this decision. 

Luther, who had done nothing to circulate 
his theses, had not sent them to tichcurl any 
more than to the Elector and his court. Tlie 
secretary of Nuremberg expressed hia asto- 
nishment at this. “ My design,” answered 
Lutlier, “ was not to give my theses such 
publicity. I only desired to confer ou their 
contents with some of those who remain with 
us or near us.* If they had been condemned, 

I would have destroyed them. If they had 
been approved of, 1 purwsed publishing 
them. Put they have now been printed over 
and over again, and circulated so far beyond 
all my hopes, that I repent of my offspring 
not because I fear the truth should be made 
known to the people, ’twas this alone I 
sought ; but that is not the way to instruct 
them. They contain questions that are still 
doub^l to me, and if I liad thought my 
theses would have created such a sensation, 
there are some things I should have omitted, 
and others I should have asserted with 
greater confidence.” In after-years Luther 
thought differently. Far from fearing he had 
said too much, he declared that he ought to 
have said much more. But the apprehen- 
sions he manifested to Scheurl do honour to 
his sincerity. They show that ho had no 
premeditated plan, no party spirit, no self- 
conceit, and that he sought for truth ulone. 
When he had discovered, it fully, he changed 
his tone. You will find in my earlier writ- 
ings,” said he many years after, “ that I very 
humbly conceded many things to the pope, 
and oven important things, that now I regartl 
and detest as abominable and blasphemous.”^ 

1 LItenB ttt« snlmttm tuam erga meam paWHatem can- 
dldnm at longa ultra {Betlta bcnavolentitilinum •probav^ 
rant. L. Epp. 1. 7». *» Your lettdrs," wrot« Luther on lUh 
Dec. 1 M 7 , *'^have shown the oandour of your mind, and your 

cum 

pauots apud et oiroum nos haUtantlbus prlmum super Ipsis 

f Ut me^nf&at kndus fatura. 11^. . , . v i 

1< 

Scheurl was not the only respectable lay- 
man who, at this time, gave testimony of liis 
friendship for Luther. iTie celebrate pain- 
ter, Albert Durer, sent him a present, per- 
haps one of his pictures, and the doctor 
warmly expressed his gratitude for the kind- 
ness. * 

Thus Luther practically experienced the 
truth of these words of Divine wisdom : A 
friend bveth at all times ; and a brother is bom 
for adversity, Bnt ho remembered them also 
for others, and pleaded the cause of the whole 
nation. The mector had just imposed one 
tax, and there was a talk of another, proba- 
bly by the advice of his counsellor Pfemnger, 
against whom Luther often vented his biting 
sarcasms. The doctor boldly placed himself 
in the breach : “ Let not your highness de- 
spise the prayer of a poor beggar,” said he. 

“ I bescccli you, in God’s name, not to im- 
pose a iifew tax. My heart was bruised as 
well as the hearts of many of those whq^ are 
most devoted to you, when they saw how far 
the last had injured your good fame, and the 
popularity your highness enjoyed. It is true 
that the Lord has given you an exalted un- 
derstanding, so that you see into these mat- 
ters farther than I or your subjects can. But 
perhaps it is God’s will that a mean undcr- 
stanmng should instruct a greater, in order 
that no one should trust to himself, but solely 
in the Lord our God, whom I pray to pre- 
serve your health of body for our good, and 
your soul for eternal blessedness. Amen.” 
Thus it is that the Gospel, which calls upon 
us to honour kings, makes us also plead the 
cause of the people. To a nation it pioclaims 
its duties ; and reminds the prince of his sub- 
jects’ rights. The voice of a Christian like 
Luther, resounding in the cabinet of a sove- 
reign, might often supply the place of a 
whole assembly of legiAators. 

In this same letter, in which Luther ad- 
dresses a severe lesson to the elector, he does 
not fear to make a request, or rather to 
remind him of a promise to give him a new 
coat. This freedom of Luther, at a time 
when he might fear he had displeased 
Frederick, does equal honour to the prince 
and to the reformer. “ But if it is Pfemn^r 
who has charge of it,” added he, “ let him 
give it me in reality, not in protestations of 
friendship. He knows how to spin fine 
speeches, but they never produce ^ood cloth.” 
Luther imaginea that by the faithfiil coun- 
sel he had given his prince, he had well 
earned his court-dress.* But, however that 
may he had not received it two years 

after, and he asked for it a^ain.® This seems 
to indicate that Frederick was not so 
much influenced by Luther as has been sup- 
posed. 

1 Accepl slmul et donum laelgnii vlri Alberti Durer. 

H^ein ^fbicld verdienen. Epp. L. !. 77»?8. 

3 Ibid. 283. 
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FranlcfOTi msenMlon— TetzeVtf Theses 
strow's Opj^sitlon— Luther's Theses burnt— The Monks 
—Luther's Peace— Tetzel's Theses burnt— Grief of Luther. 


to the apostle’s expression. It was conve- 
nient for this shameless trafficker to take 
CHAPTER VIII. shelter, with all his disorders and scandals, 

under the mantle of the pope. 

Frankfort Wscussion— Tetzei's Theses —Menaces— Km^ He declared liimself ready to maintain the 

foUowing proposWong bofoie the numeroug 
assembly by which he was surrounded ; — 

Men’s minds had thus recovered a little from 3. “Wo should teach Christians that the 
their first alarm. Luther lumself felt in- pope, by the greatness of his power, is above 
dined to declare that his theses had not the the whole universal Church, and superior to 
scope attributed to them. New events mipfht the coimcils, and that we should implicitly 
turn aside the general attention, and this obey his decrees. 

blow aimed at the Romish doctrine be lost in 4. “ We should teach Christians that the 
air like so many others. But the partisans pope alone has the right of deciding in all 
of Rome prevented the affair from ending matters of Christian faith ; that he alone and 
thus. They fanned the flame instead of no one besides him has power to interpret 
quenching it. tho meaning of Scripture according to his 

Tetzel and the Dominicans replied with own views, and to approve or condemn all 
insolence to the attack that had been made the words or writings of otlier men. 
on them. Burning with the desire of crush- ^ 6. “ We should teach Christians that the 
ing the impudent monk who had dared to judgment of the pope cannot err, in matters 
trouble their commerce, and of conciliating concerning the Christian faith, or which are 
the favour of the Roman pontiff, they uttered necessary to the salvation of tho human race, 
a cry of rage; they maintained that to attack 6. “We should teach Christians that, in 
tho indulgence ordained by the pope, was to matters of faith, vre should rely and repose 
attack the pope himself, and they summoned more on tho pope’s sentiments, as made 
to their aid all tho monks and divines of their known by his decisions, than on tlio opinions 
school.^ Tetzel indeed felt that an adversary of all tho learned, which are derived merely 

1*1^ _ g 1.; - 


like Luther was too much for him alone. 
Greatly disconcerted at tho doctor’s attack. 


from Scriptui 
8. “We si: 


We should tooch Cliristians that those 
and exasperated to the highest degree, ho who injure tho honour or dignity of the pope, 
quitted the vicinity of Witteraberg, and re- *>*0 guilty of high-treason, and deserve to b( 
paired to Frankfwi-on-tho-Oder, where ho acem-sed. 


arrived in the month of November 1617. Tho 
university of this city, like that of Wittem- 


17. “ We should toach Cliristians that 
there ore many tilings which the Church 


berg, was of recent date ; but it had been regards as indisputable articles of universal 
founded by the opposite party. Conrad Wim- truth, although they are not to bo found in 
pina, an eloquent man, tho ancient rival of the canon of the Bible or in the writings of 
PoUicb of Mellerstodt, and one of the most the ancient doctors. 

distinguished theologians of tho age, was a 44. “ We should teach Christians to re- 
professor there. Wimpina cast an envious gard as obstinate heretics all who declare by 
glance on tho doctor and imivcrsity of Wit- their words, acts, or writings, that they will 
temberg. Their reputation galled him. Tct- uot retract their heretical propositions, even 
zel requested him to answer Luther’s theses, should excommunication after cxcommqnica- 
and Wimpina wrote two lists of antitheses, tion fall upon them like hail or rain, 
the object of the first being to defend the 48. “Wo should teach Cliristians that 
doctrine of indulgences, and the second, the those who protect the errors of heretics, and 
authority of the pope. who, by their authority, prevent them from 

On the 20th January 1518 took place that l^ing brought before the judge who has a 
disputation prepared so long heforohand, right ^ to^ hear them, are excommunicated ; 
announced with so much pomp, and on which that if in the space of a year they do not 
Tetzel founded such great hopes. On every change their conduct, they will bo declared 
side be had beaten up for recruits. Monks infamous, and cruelly punished with divers 
had been sent from all the cloisters in the chastisements, according to tlielaw, and for 
neighbourhood, and they met to tho number ft warning to other men.* 


of about three hundred. Tetzel read bis 


We should teach Christians that 


theses. They even contained this declara- those who scribble so many books and waste 
tion, “ that whoever says that tho soul does bo much paper, who dispute and preach pub- 
not escape out of purgatory so soon as tho licly and wickedly about oral confession, the 
money ttnkles in the c^st, is in error.” ^ satisfaction of wqrks, the rich and great in- 


But above all, he put forward propositions dulgeucos of the Bishop of Rome, and his 
according to which the pope seemed actually power ; that tlie pei’sons^ who take part with 
Beakd OB God »n die tempU of God^ according those who preach or writassuch things, who 

t Bnuni tenfttttm eonroeftt t nKmachw ftitoaot et theolo- 

wphteMp* ^oaoQue tinc^. Mel. IfliU Loth. * ^ Infemltas sunt tenendl, 4ul ettom per juris eapttnie 

* Qa|s(|w eifo (Holt, non dtlus posse ftnlmsm terrfblllter multls pleetentur pcenls in omnium homlnm 
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are pleased with their writings, and circulate quisitor of the faith. He gave vent to all 
them among the people and over the world ; his violence from the pulpit. He hurled 
that those who speak in private of these thunderbolts, and exclaimed with his stento- 
things, in a contemptuous and shameless rian voice, that the heretic Luther deserved 
maimer — should expect to incur the penalties to suffer death at the stake. Next, placing 
before mentioned, and to precipitate them- the doctor’s propositions and sermon on the 
selves, and others with them, into eternal scaffold, he Wmt them.^ He knew better 
condemnation at the judgment day, and into how to do this than to maintain his theses. At 
merited disgiace even in this world. For this time he met with no gainsayers ; his vic- 
‘ if so much as a beast touch the mountain, tory was complete. The impudent Dominican 


it sBall be stoned.’ ” 


re-entered Frankfort in triumph. When 


We see that Tetzel did not attack Luther powerful parties are vanquished, they have 
only. He probably had the Elector of recourse to certain demonstrations, which 
Saxony in view in nis 48th thesis. These we may well accord to them as some conso- 
propositions, besides, savour strongly of the lation for their disgrace. 

Dominican. To threaten every contradictor These second theses of Tetzcl’s form an 
with cruel punishments, was the argument important epoch in the Reformation. They 
of an inquisitor, to which there wore no changed the ground of dispute ; they trans- 
means of repMng. The three hundred ported it from the indulgence-markets to the 
monks whom Tetzel had collected stared and halls of the Vatican, and diverted it from 
livStened with admiration to what he had said. Tetzel to the pope. In the place of that des- 
The theologians of the university were too picablo broker whom Luther had so firmly 
fearful of being ranked with the abettors of grasped, they substituted the sacred person 
hcr^jsy, or else wore too strongly attached to of the head of the Church. Luther was filled 
Wimpina’s principles, openly to attack the with astonishment. It is probable that he 
astonishing tiieses that had just been read. would erelong have taken this step himself; 

All this affair, about which there had been but his enemies spared him the trouble. It 
so much noise, seemed then destined to be a was henceforward no question of a discredited 
mere sham fight ; but among the crowd of traffic, but of Rome itself; and the blow by 
students present at the disputation was a which a daring hand had tried to demolish 
youth about twenty years of age, named Tetzcl’s shop, shook the very foundations of 
John Knipstrow. Ho had read Luther’s the pontifiem throne, 
theses, and had found them confoimable to TetzeVs theses served as a rallying cry to 
the doctrines of Scripture. Indignant at ho- the troops of Rome. An uproar against 
holding tlio truth publicly trodden under Luther broke out among the monks, infuriate 
f<.)ot, without any one appearing in its de- at the appearance of a more formidable ad- 
fonco, this ^onng man raised his voice, to the versary than either Reuchlin or Erasmus, 
great astonishment of all the assembly, and Luther’s name resounded every where from 
attacked the presumptuous Tetzel. The the pulpits of the Dominicans, who addressed 
poor Dominican, who had not reckoned on themselves to the passions of the people, 
any opposition, was quite confused. After a They called the bold doctor a madman, a 
few exertions, he deserted the field of battle, seducer, and a demoniac. His doctrine was 
and gaive way to Wimpina. The latter re- cried down as the most horrible heresy, 
sistea more vigorously ; hut Knipstrow pressed » Only wait a fortnight, or a month at most,” 
him so closely, that to finish a struggle so gaid tney, “ and this notorious heretic will 
unbecoming in his eyes, the president (Wim- he burnt.” If it had depended solely on the 
pina himseR) declared the disputation over, Dominicans, the fate of Jerome and of Huss 
and immediately proceeded to confer the would soon have been that of the Saxon 
degree of doctor upon Tetzel in recompense doctor also ; ^t God was watching over him. 
of this glorious combat. In onlcr to get rid Hig life was destined to accomplisli what 
of the young orator, Wimpina had him sent the ashes of the Bohemian reformer had be- 
to the convent of Tyritz in romerania, witli gun ; for each does the work of God, one by 
an order that he should be strictly watched, his death, the other by bis life. Many began 
But this dawning liglit was removed from the already to exclaim that the whole university 
banks of the Oder, only to diffuse not long of WittemWg was deeply tainted with 
after a greater brilliancy throughout Pome- heresy, and pronounced it mfamous.'-J “ Lot 
rania.i When God thinks fit, he employs us drive out that villain and all his parti- 
even learners to confound the teachers. sans,” continued they. In many places those ^ 

Tetzel, wishing to retrieve the check he cries succeeded in exciting the passions of 
hail experienced, liad recourse to the w/fiwa the multitude. The public attention was 
ratio of Rome and of the inquisitors, — ^to fire, directed against tliose who shared Luther’s 
He caused a pulpit and a scaffold to be 

erected in one ot tllO public walks in the en- ^ Viiimina in Luthemm torquet : voclfcwitOT nblQue hnno 
virons of Frankfort. Thither ho repaired in hewticum igni pordendum esse s ptopo 
procesrion, with his insigiSa of in- 

I ® “a®Fx>finiiit usiue. ut Unirertltatem WlttombergenBcm 

v). Gesch. Dr. M. Luthers. Bookmaal Notltla Unir. propter me infamem conantur faccre et h«retioam. U. JiPP. 

etc. Frankfort. 1 . 92 . 
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opinions { and wherever the monks were the Luther : the thought of the dissensions his 
strongest, the friends of the Gkispel experi- courageous opposition might produce. He 
enced the effects of their hatred. It was knew that a single word imght set the world 
thus, with regard to the Reformation, that on ffre. At times his imagination beheld 


our Itovioor's prophecy began to be accom- 
plished : Men wturevik yoa, and persecute pou, 
and say of I manner of evil against you falsely^ 


prince arrayed against prince, and perhaps 
people against people. His patriotic heart 
was saddened; ms cnristian charity alarmed. 


for my sake. In every age this is the recom- He would have desired peace ; and yet he 
pense bestowed by the world on the decided must speak, for such was the Lord’s will. 

J -1 li T A 1.1* M 1.* T 


friends of the Gk»spel. 


I ** 1 tremble,” said he, “ I shudder at the idea 


When Luther Was informed of Tetzel’s that I maybe an occasion of discord betvfeen 
theses, and of the general attack of which such mighty princes." ^ 
they were the signm, his courage immedi- He still kept silence with regard to Tet- 
ately took fire. He felt the necessity of op- zcl’s propositions concerning the pope. Had 
posing such adversaries face to face ; and his he been carried away by passion, he would, 
intrepid soul had no difficulty in coming to no doubt, have instantly fallen upon that 
such a decision. But at the same time their astonishing doctrine, under the shelter of 
weakness revealed to him his own strength, which his adversary sought to protect him* 
and inspired him with the consciousness of self. But he did not ; and in his delay, his 


what he really was. 


reserve and silence, there is something grave 


He did not, however, give way to those and solemn, which sufficiently reveals the 
sentiments of pride so natural to man’s spirit that animated him. He waited, but 
heart I liave more difficulty to refrain not from weakness : for the blow was all the 


from despising my adversaries,” wrote he 
about this time to Spalatin, “ and from sin- 


stronger. 

Tetzel, after his auto-daf^ at Frankfort, 


ning in this way against Jesus Christ, than had hastened to send his theses into Saxony. 
I should have in conquering them. They They will serve as an antidote (thought he) 
are so ignorant of human and divine things, against Luther’s. A man from Hallo, com- 
that it is disgraceful to have to fight against missioned by the inquisitor to circulate his 
them. And yet it is this very ignorance theses, arrived at Wittemberg. The students 
-which gives them their inconceivable arro- of the university, still indignant that Tetzel 
gance and their brazen face.”* But the should have burnt their master’s propositions, 
strongest encouragement to his heart, in the had scarcely heard of liis arrival, before they 
midst of this general hostility, was the inti- sought him out, surrounded him, mobbed and 
mate conviction that his cause was that of frightened him. “ How can you dare bring 
j truth. “ Do not he surprised,” wrote he to such things here ? ” said they. Some of them 
I Spalatin at the beginning of 1518, “that I bought part of the copies ho had with him, 
am so grossly insulted. I listen to their others seized the remainder. They thus be- 
abuse with joy. If they did not curse me, came masters of his whole stock, amounting 
we could not be so finnly assured that the to eight hundred copies ; and then, unknown 
cause I have undertaken is that of God him- to the elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, 
self. * Christ has ^en set up for a sign to and all the professors,’-* they posted the fol- 
be spoken against.” — “ I know,” said he on lowing words on the, university boards : 


another occasion, “ that from the very begin- 
ning of the world, the Word of God lias been 


“ Whoever desires to be present at the burn- 
ing and funeral of Tetzel’s theses, must come 


of such a nature, that whoever desired to to the market-place at two o’clock.” • 
publishitto the world has been compelled, like Crowds assembled at the appointed hour, 

the Apostles, to alnndon all things, and to and the Dominican’s propositions were con- 
expect death. If it were not so it would not be signed to the flames in the midst of noisy 
the Word of Jesus Christ.” ^ This peace in acclamations. One copy escaped the confia- 
the midst of agitation is a thing unknown to gration, which Luther sent afterwards to his 
the heroes of the world. We see men who friend Lange of Erfurth. These generous 
ai^ at the head of a government, or of a but imprudent youths followed the precept 
political paiW, sink under thidr toils and of the ancients — Eye for eye^ and tooth for 
'ly acquires footA, and not that of Jesus Christ. But when 
is b^use doctors and professors set the example at 

.i* l_r i. Ia 


political paiW, sink under thijir toils and of the ancients — Eye for eye^ and tooth for 
vexations. Ine Christian generally acquires toothy and not that of Jesus Christ. But when 
new vigour in his struggle. It is b^use doctors and professors set the example at 
he possesses a mysterious source of repose Frankfort, can we be astonished that it was 
* and of courage unknown to him whose eyes followed by young students at Wittemberg ? 

The news of this academical execution soon 


. and of courage unknown to him whose eyes 
are closed against the Gospel. The news of this'^academical execution soon 

One thing, however, sometimes agitated spread through all Germany, and made a 

noise. ^ Luther was deeply pained 

Epp Lvth 1 M. 

Msl'm&lt^rer. non enderemezDeoeiieqaetraflto. I am surprised,” wroKf he tO his old 

IBon. L HR. r I 


» Epp. Lvth. 1. M. . ^ ^ 

3 Msl m&l«dlc«rer, non enderem ex Deo eiie que traeto. 

^»*^!^*lie Word of Qod wae purehMed by devth,” contlnuee 


gerved by death, and by death mnat it be preserved and pub* 
lUhed.** Morte emptum eet (verbuin Deib mortibue vulga- 
tvin, mortlboe serfstuni, mortlbu* quoque servandum aut 
referendtim est. 


1 Inter tantos prinetpes dlsildil orlgo ease, valdo horreo 
! et tlmeo. L. Epp. 1. 93. 

2 Haejnsclo princlpe, lenatu, leotore, denique omnibus 
nobis. Ibid. 99. 

I 9 Fit ex ea re Ingens nndlque fabula. Ibid. 
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master, Jodoous, at Erforth, “ you should 

have Sieved I allowed TetzeVs theses to be t v 

burnt ! Do you think I have so taken leave CHAPTER IX. ^ 

of my senses ? But what could I do ? When 
I am oonoem^, ^ervMy teBeves whatorer 

IS told of me. ^ Gan 1 stop the mouths of the —Hoohstraten— The Vonke—Latber ReplkB-Bck-'The 
whole world ? Well I let them say, hear, and jMf 

believe whatever they like concerning me. 

I shall work so long as God gives me strength, A mobb formidable resistance than that made 


I PMo-Srstom of 

Answer to Prlerio- 


Answer to Prlerio~Tbe Word— The Pope end the Chatih 
-Hochstri^ii-Tho M<mk^Lutber Bepites-P^k-Tbe 
School—The Obelisks—Lutber's Sentiments— The Aste- i 
risks— Bupture. 


I am involved becomes greater.on this very was not Leo X. who had condescended to 
account.”* This act shows how the hearts speak of theology: “ ’Tis a mere monkish 
of the young already glowed for the cause squabble,”, he said one day ; “ the best way 
which Luther defended. This was a sign of is not to meddle with it.” And at another 
gi'oat importance ; for a movement which time he observed, “ It is a drunken German 
has taken place among the youth is soon of that has written these theses : when the 
necessity propagated throughout the whole fumes have passed off, he will talk very dif- 
nation. fcrcntly.”^ A Roman Dominican, Sylvester 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina, al- Mazzolini of Prierio or Prierias, master of 
though little esteemed, produced a certain the sacred palace, filled the office of censor, 
effect. They aggravated the dispute ; they and it was in this capacity that he first be- 
widened the rent in tho mantle of the Church ; came acquainted with the theses of the Saxon 
they brought questions of the highest interest monk. 

into the controversy. The chiefs of the A Romish censor and Luther’s theses, what 
Church began, accordingly, to take a nearer a contrast I Freedom of speech, freedom of 
view of the matter, and to declare strongly inquiry, freedom of belief, come into collision 
against tho Refonner. “ Truly, I do not in the city of Rome with that power which 
know on whom Luther relies,” said the claims to hold in its hands the monopoly of 
Bishop of Brandenburg, “ since he thus ven- intelligence, and to open and shut at plea- 


Bishop of Brandenburg, “ since he thus ven- intelligence, and to open and shut at plea- 
turcs to attack the power of the bishops.” sure the mouth of Clinstendom. The strug- 
Perceiving that tliis new conjuncture called gle of Christian liberty which engenders 
for new measures,' the bishop came himself children of God, with pontifical despotism 
to Wittemberg. But he found Luther ani- which produces slaves of Rome, is Wpified, 


mated with that interior joy which springs as it were, in the first days of the Reform- 
from a good conscience, and determined to ation, in the encounter of Luther and IM- 
givc battle. The bishop saw that the An- erio. 

giistiiie monk obeyed a power superior to his Tho Roman censor, prior-general of the 
own, and returned in anger to Brandenburg. Dominicans, empowered to decide on what 
One day during tho winter of 1518, as he Christendom should profess or conceal, and 
was seated before the fire, he said, turning on what it ought to know or be ignorant of, 
to those who surrounded him ; “ I will not hastened to reply. He published a writing, 
lay my head down in peace, until 1 liave which he dedicated to Leo X. In it he 
thrown Martin into the fire, like tliis brand spoke contemptuously of the Gorman monk, 
and he flting the billet into the flames. The and declared with Romish assurance “ that 
revolution of the sixteenth century was not he should like to know whether this Martin 
destined to be accomplished by the heads of had an iron nose or 'a brazen head, which 
tho Church, any more than that of tho first cannot bo broken I ” * And then, under the 
century had been by the sanhedrim and by form of a dialogue, he attacked Luther’s 
the synagogue. The chiefs of the clergy in theses, employing by turns ridicule, insult, 
the sixteenth century were opposed to Lutiier, and menaces. 

to the Reformation, and to its ministers ; as This combat between the Augustine of 
they had ^en to Jesus Christ, to the Gospel, Wittemberg and the Dominican of Romo 
to his Apostles, and, as too frequently hap- was waged on the very question that is 


S ms in every age, to the truth. — “ The 
ishopg,” said Luther, speaking of the visit 
the prelate of Brandenburg had paid him, 
“ begin to perceive that they ought to have 


; the principle of the Reformation, namely: 
iiRher, speaking of the visit “ Wnat is the sole infallible authority for 
tlrandenburg had paid him, Christians?” Here is the system of the 
ive that they ought to have Church, as set forth by its moBt-independent 
doing, and they are ashamed organs : — * ^ , 

I me proud and arroffant — I The letter of tho wntten Word is dead 


oegin to perceive that they ought to have unurcii, as set lorin oy iw luwi^uiucpouucui. 
done what I am doing, and they are ashamed organs : — * ^ , 

of it. They call me proud and arrogant — I The letter of the wntten Word is dead 
vrill riot deny that I am so ; but they are not without tho spirit of interpretation, which 
the people to know either what God is, or alone reveals its hidden meaning. Now, 
what we are.”® . « . . r 


I omnibus omnls oredont ds me. L. Bbp. 1. ICO. 

* Jold. 90. 

* Quid vel Peus Tel ipsl ittmus. L. Bpp. i. 294 . 


1 Ein Toiler trankener Deutscher. L. Opp. (W.^ xxll. 1337. 
> An ferreum naeum aut oapot leneum gerat Ute Lutherus, 

Scripturie. Opp. tom. k 
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this spirit is not given to every Christian, 
but to the Church — ^that is, to the priests. It 
is great presumption to say, that He who 
promised the Church to be with her always, 
even to the end of the world, could have 
abandoned her to the power of error. It will 
be said, perhaps, that the doctrine and com 
stitution of the Church are no longer such 
as we find them in the sacred oracles. Un- 
doubtedly; but this change is onty in ap- 
pearance ; it extends only to the form and 
not to the substance. Wo may go further ; 
this change is progressive. The vivifying 
power of the Divine Spirit has given a real- 
ity to what in Scripture was merely an idea ; 
it has filled up the outline of the Word ; it 
has put a finishing touch to its rude sketches ; 
it has completed the work of which the Bible 
only gave the first rough draft. Wo must 
therefore understand the sense of the Holy 
Scriptures as settled by the Church, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. From this 
point the catholic doctors diverge. General 
councils, said some (and Gerson was one of 
them), arc the representatives of the Church. 
The pope, said others, is the depositary of 
the spirit of interpretotion, and no one has 
a right to understand the Scriptures other- 
wise than as decreed by the Roman pontiff. 
This was the opinion of Pricrio. 

Such was the doctrine opposed by the fnas- 
tcr of the sacred palace to the infant Refor- 
mation. He put forward propositions, on the 
power of the Church and of the pope, at which 
the most shameless fiattcrors of the Church 
of Rome would have blushed. Here is one 
of the principles ho advanced at the head of 
his writing: “Whoever relies not on the 
teaching of the Roman Churcl^ and of the 
Roman pontiff, as the infallible rule of faith, 
from which the Holy Scriptures themselves 
derive their strength and their authority, is 
a heretic.”^ 

Then, in a dialogue in which Luther and 
Sylvester are the speakers, the latter seeks 
to refute the doctor’s propositions. The opi- 
nions of the Saxon monk' were altogether 
strange to a Roman censor ; and, accordingly, 
Prierio shows that he understood neither the 
emotions of his heart, nor the springs of his 
conduct. lie measured the doctor of the 
truth by the petty standard of the servants 
of Rome. “My dear Luther,’’ said he, “if 
you were to receive from our lord the pope a 
good bishopric and a plenary indulgence for 
repairing your Churmi, you would sing in 
a softer strain, and you would extol the in- 
dulgences you are now disparaging !” The 
Italian, so proud of his elegant manners, 
occasionally assumes the most scurrilous 
tone : “ If it is the nature of dogs to bite,” 
said he to Luther, “ I fear you h^ a dog for 
your father. The Dominican at last won- 


1 a QUA ctiftm Sacra Seriptnra robur trahtt et auctorlta- 

a hareticufl est. Puudamentum tertlum. 

t mordere canum est proprlum, vereor ne tibl pater 
rilierlt. Sylv. Prler. Dial. 


ders at his own condescension in speaking 
to the rebellious monk ; and ends b^ showing 
his adversary the cruel teeth of an inquisitor. 
“ The Roman Church,” says he, “the apex 
of whose spiritual and temporal power is in 
the pope, may constrain by the secular arm 
those who, having once received the faith, 
aftenvards go astray. It is not bound to 
employ reason to combat and vanquish 
rebels.”' 

These words, traced by the pen of a digni- 
tary of the Roman court, were very signifi- 
cant. Still, they did not frighten Luther, 
He believed, or feigned to believe, that this 
dialogue was not written by Pricrio, but by 
Ulric Hiitten, or by another of the contribu- 
tors to the Letters of some Obscure Men ; who, 
said he, in his satirical humour, and in order 
to excite Luther against Prierio, had com- 
piled this mass of absurdities.^ He had no 
desire to behold the see of Rome excited 
against him. However, after having kept 
silenco fbr some time, his doubts rif lio had 
any) were dispelled : he set to worlc, and his 
answer was ready in two days.® v 

The Bible had moulded the reformer i&d be- 
gun the Reformation. Luther needed not the 
testimony of the Church in order to believe. 
His faith had come from the Bible itself; 
from within and not from without. He was 
so intimately convinced that the evangelical 
doctrine was immovably founded on the 
Word of God, that in his eyes all external 
authority was useless. This experiment made 
by Luther opened a new futurity to the 
Church. The living source that had welled 
forth for the monk of Wittemherg was to be- 
come a river to slake the thirst of nations. 

In order that we may comprehend the 
Word, the Spirit of God must give under- 
standing, said the Church ; and it was right 
so far. But its error had been in considering 
the Holy Spirit as a monopoly accorded to 
a certaui class, and supposing that it could 
he confined exclusively within assemblies or 
colleges, in a city or in a conclave. ‘ The loind 
hhweth where it listethj had said the Son of 
God, spooking of God’s Spirit; in another 
place, they shall all be taught of God. The 
corruption of the Church, the ambition of the 
pontiffs, the passions of the cQuncils, the 
quarrels of the clergy, the pomp of the pre- 
lates, had banished far from the sacerdotal 
abodes that Holy Ghost, that spirit of hooii* 
litj and peace. It had deserts the assem- 
blies of the proud, the palaces of the ipighty 
ones of the Church, and had taken up ita 
dwelling with simple Christians and humble 
priests. It had fi^ from a domineering hie- 
rarchy, that had often trampled under foot 
and shed the blood of the poor ; from a proud 


1 Seonlarl brachio potoat eoa compescere, neo tenatur 
ratlonibas oertara ad plnoendoa pfotonrleotM. Sfljr. Prier. 
Dial. 

2 Oonvenlt Inter nos. esse perionatum allquem Sylveatrum 
ex obecurle vlrle, qui tantas Ineptlas In bominem lueerit ad 
prorocandum me adveraus eum. Spp. 1. p. 67, Uth January. 

» T.l.(W.)Lat.,p.l70. 



D’AUBlftlif^’S HiSTOfeY OP THE REPtfi^liTION. 


and i^oraiit clergy, whose chiefs were bet- to Prierio’s insinuation ; “ No doubt yon 
ter skilled in using the sword than the Bible; judge of me after yourself,” said lie, bat if 
and dwelt at one time with despised sects, I aspired to an episcopal station, of a surety 
and at another with men of Intellmence and I should not use the language that is so 
learning. The holy cloud, that had departed gating to your ears. Do you imagine I am 
ftom the sumptuous basilics and proud cathc- ignorant how bishoprics and the priesthood 
drals, had descended into the obscure abodes are obtained at liomc ? Do not the very 
of the bumble, or into the quiet studies, those children sing in the streets those well-known 


tran^l witnesses of a conscientious inquiry. 
Thephurch, degraded by its love of power and 
of riches, dishonoured in the eyes of the 
people by. the venal nse it made of the doc- 
trine of life ; the Church, which sold salva- 
tion to replenish the treasuries drained by 
its haughtiness and debauchery, — had for- 


wonls : — ^ 

Of ivll foul spots the world ni'onnd. 

The foulest spot iu Home is found.” 

Such songs as these had been current at 
Rome before the election of one of the latter 
popes. Neverthcles-s, Luther speaks of Leo 


ICS naugticiness ana uoDauenery, — nau lor- popes. JNeverthcles-s, Luther speaks ot J^eo 
feited all respect, and sensible men no longer with respect; “ 1 know,” said he, “ that we 
attached any value to her testimony. Despis- may compar (3 liim to Daniel in Dahylon ; his 
ing so debased an anthority, tlicy joyfully innocence has often ondangertjd his life.” 
turned towards the Divine Word, and to its He coneludcs by a few words in reply to 
infallible authority, ns towanl the only re- l>ricrio’s threats : “ Finally, you say that 
fiige remaining to them iu such a general the pope is at once pontiff’ and cnipei*or, and 
disorder. ^ that he is mighty to compel obedience by the 

The age, tliereforc. was prepared. The secular arm. Do you thirst for blood ? 

l)old movement by which Luther changed 1 protest that yon will not frighten me cither 
the ^ting-placc of the sublimest hopes of by your rliodomontmks or by the threjiten- 


the htiniap heart, and witli a hand of power 
transported them from the walls of the Vati- 


ing noise of your words. If 1 am put to 
death, Christ lives, Clirist my Lord, and the 


can to the rock of the Word of Ood, was I^ord of all, blessed for evermore. Amen.” * 
saluted with enthusiasm. This is the work Thus, with a firm hand, Luther erects 
that the i-cformcr had in view iu his reply against the infidel altar of the papacy the 
to Ib’ierio. ^ altar of the only infallible and Holy Word of 

He passes over the principles which the God, before which he would have every knee 
Dominican had set forth in the beginning of to bow, and on which he declares liiipself 
bis work : “ But,” said he, “ following your ready to offer up his life, 
example, I will also lay down certain funda- Pnerio published an answer, and then a 
mental principles. ^ tliird IxKik “ On the Irrefragable Triiili of 

“The first IS this expression of St. Paul: the Church and of the Roman Pontiff,” in 
Though tee, or an angel from hem^en^ preach which, relying upon the ec(?lesia8tical law, 
am/ other Gosjyel unto yon than that which we he asserted, that although the pope should 
have prexichea unto yow, let him be accursed. make the whole world go wdth him to luill, 
“ I’lie second is thi.s passage from St. be could neither he condemned imr d<*posed.^ 


have preached unto yoti^ let him be accursed. make the whole world go wdth him to li(ill, 
“ I’be second is thi.s passage from St. be could neither he condemned imr d<*posed.^ 
Augustine to St. Jerome: ‘I have learnt The pope was at last obliged to impose silence 
lo render to the canonical hooks alone the on Ihaerio. 

honour of believing most firmly that none A new adversary erelong entered the lists ; 
of them has erred ; as for the others, I do not he also was a Dominican. James Hoch- 
lielieve in what they teach, simply because straten, inquisitor at Cologne, whom w'c have 


it is they who teach them.’ ” 

TT . V. T il. 1 r. 


already seen opposing Reiichlin and the 


Here we see Luther laying down with a friends of letters, shuddered at Luther’s hold- 

1 1 A* 1 Ti 


firm hand the essential principles of the Rc 


It was necessary for monkish dark- 


fonnatioii! the Word of God, the whole Word ness and fanaticism to come in contact with 
of God, nothing hut the Word of God. “If him who was destined to give them a mortal 
you cleaiiy understand those points,” con- blow. Monachism had sprung up as the 
tinuos ho; “you will also uiincrstand that primitive truth began to disappear. Shicc 
your Dialogue is wholly overturned by them ; then, monks and errors had grown up side 
for you have only brought forward the ex- by side. Tlie man had now appeared who 
pressions and the opinions of St. Thomas.” was te accelerate their ruin ; hut the?o ro- 
'i'hen, 'attacking his adversary’s axioms, he bust cliampiono could not abandon the 


frankly declares that he believes popes and field of battle without a struggle.. It lasted 
councils can err. Ho complains of the flat- all the ^former’s life ; but in Hoclistraten 
teries of the Roman courtiers, who ascribe this combat is singularly peironificd ; Hoch- 
hoth temporal and spiritual power to the straten and Luther ; the free and courageous 
I>ope. Ho declares that the Clmrch exists 

vlrtuaUy in Christ alone, and ropreseiita- , ^ i. omnii™. pi.teu ..rw, c.nUnt . 

«vely in the councils. * And then coming Dei.lque nunc facta est foDdlsBlmaRoma. L.Opp.Lat. 

oocfdor, ^ivlt ChrJstns, Dominos mens et omnium. 

. ‘ «c«1eslwn f Irtusllter non selo nisi in dwlsto, re- et Irrcfragallll Verttato Romonw Eccleslio. 

Pi^oseiitaUvo uon nt^lii coiiclllo. L. Oyp. Lat. pn74. 11b. tertlus, cap. 1*2. 



D’AUBIONfiS HISTOBY OP THE BEPOBMATION. 


Ghristiaii with the impetuous slave of monk- marks against Luther's theses. Desirous at 
ish BUperstiUons I Hochstraten lost his first of saving appearances, he did not pub- 


temper, grew fbxious, and called loudly for lish his work, but was satisfied with com- 

the neretic's death It is by the staae be municating it confidentially to his ordina^, 

wished to secure the triumph of Rome. It the Bishop of Elchstadt. But the Ohdim 
is high-treason against toe Church,” ex- were soon extensively circulated, either 
claimed he, “ to allow so horrible a heretic through the indiscretion of the bishop or by 
to live one hour longer. Let the scaffold be the doctor himself. A copy fell into the 
instantly erected for him !” This murderous hands of Link, a friend of Luther and 
advice was, idasl but too effectually carried preacher at Nuremberg. The latter hastened 
out in many countries ; the voices of nume- to send it to the reformer. Eck was a far 
rous martyrs, as in the primitive times of the more formidable adversary than Tetzel, 
Church, gave testimony to the trutli, even in I*rierio, or Hochstraten ; the more his work 
the midst of flames. But in vain were the surpassed theirs in learning and in subtlety, 


sword and the stake invoked against Luther. 
The Angel of the Lord kept watch continu- 


the more dangerous it was. He assumed a 
tone of compassion towards his feeble ad- 
versary,” being well aware that pity inflicts 


ally around him, and preserved him. vorsary,” being well aware that pity inflicts 

Lutheranswered Hochstraten in few words, ' more harm' than anger. He insinuated that, 
but witih great ‘energy : “Go,” said hein'j LutW’s propositions circulated the Bohemian 
conclusion, “ go, thou raving murderer, who ! poison, that they savoured of Bohemia, and 
criest for the blood of thy brethren ; it is | by these malicious allusions, ho drew upon 
my earnest desire that thou forhearest to call • Luther the unpopularity and hatred attached 
me CSiristian and faithful, and that thou con- in Germany to the name of Huss and to the 
tinuest, on the contrary, to decry me as a schismatics of his country, 
heretic. Understandest thou these things. The malice that pervaded this tfeatise 


blood-thirsty man 1 enemy of the truth ! and exasperated Luther ; but the thought that 
ifthymadrage should hurry thee to undertake this plow came from an old friend griev^ 
anything against me, take care to act with him still more. Is it then at the cost of his 
circumspection, and to choose thy time well, friend’s affections that he must uphold the 
God knows what is my purpose, if he grant truth ? Luther poured out the deep sorrow 
me life My hope and my expectation, of his heart in a letter to Egranus, pastor at 


me life My hope and my expectation, 

God willing, will not deceive mo.”' Hoch- 
straten was silent. 

A more painful attack awaited the re- 
former. Doctor Eck, the celebrated pro- 


of his heart in a letter to Egranus, pastor at 
Zwickau. “In the Ohdisla I am styled a 
venomous man, a Bohemian, a heretic, a 

seditious, insolent, rash person I pass by 

the milder insults, such os drowsy-lieaded. 


fessor of Ingolstadt, the deliverer of Urban stupid, ignorant, contemner of the sovereign 


Regius, and Luther’s friend, had received 
the famous theses. Eck was not a man to 


>ontiff, &c. This book is brimful of the 
dackest outrages. Yet he who penned them 


defend the abuse of indulgences ; but be was is a distinguished man, with a spirit full of 
a doctor of the schools and not of the Bible ; learning, and a learning full of spirit ; and, 
well versed in the scholastic writings, but what causes me the deepest vexation, he is 
not in the Word of God. If Prierio had a man who was united to me by great and 
represented Rome, if Hochstraten had repre- recently contracted friendship:' it is John 
seuted the monks, Eck represented the ^k, doctor of divinity, chancellor of Ingol- 
schoolmen. The schools, which for five cen- stadt, a man celebrated and illustrious by his 
turies past had domineered over Christen- writings. Ifl did not know >5atan’s thoughts, 
dom, far from giving way at the first blow I should be astonished at the fury which has 
of the reformer, rose up haughtily to crush led this man to break off so sweet and so 
the man who dued pour out upon them the new a friendship, ^ and that, too, without 
floods of his contempt. Eck and Luther, the warning me, without writing to me, without 
School and the Word, had more than one saying a single word.” 


struggle ; but it was now that the combat | 
began. 


But if Luther’s heart was wounded, his 
courage was not cast down. On the con- 


jj^k could not but. find errors in many of trary, he rose up invigorated for the contest. 
Luther’s positions. Nothing leads us to “ Rejoice, my brother,” said he to Egranus, 
doubt the sincerity of his convictions. He whom a violent enemy had likewise attacked, 
as enthusiastically maintained the scholastic “ rejoice, and do not let these flying leaves 
opinions, as Luther did the declarations of affright thee. Themoremy adversanes give 
the Word of €k)d. We may even sup^e that way to their fury, the farther I advance. I 
he felt no little pain when he found himself leave the things that are behind me, in order 
obliged to oppose his old friend ; it would that they may bay at them, and I pursue 
8eem,however,fromtjie manner of his attack, what lies before me, that they may bay at 
that passion and jealousy had some share in them in their turn.” 
his motives. 

He gave the name of Obdida to hie re- , 


> It. Ops. ILelpi.) xvu. i4o. 


Et qaod magls nrlt, antea mlhl aaagna receatarque oon- 
tmta amtcltla eonjunctus. L.Epp. LlOO. . ... 

s Qno furore Ule amloltias reoenlmimaa et Jueuuaaeimaa 


' eolveret. Ibid. 
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£ck W8i0 sensible how disgraceful his con- j 
duct had beeUy and endeavoured to vindicate 
himself in a letter to Carlstadt. In it he 
styled Luther “ their common friend,” and 
cast all the blaide on the Bishop of Eiohstadt, 
at whose solicitation he pretended to have 
written his work. He said that it had not 
been his intention to publish the Obelisks; 
that ho would have felt more regard for the 
bon^ of friendship that united him to Luther; 
wd demanded in conclusion, that Luther, 
instead of disputing publicly with him, 
should turn his weapons against the Frank- 
fort divines. The professor of Ingolstadt, 
who had not feared to strike the first blow, 
began to bo alarmed when he reflected on 
the strength of that adversary wliom he had 
so imprudently attacked. Willingly would 
ho have eluded *the struggle ; but it was too 
late. 

All these fine phrases did not persuade 
Luther, who was yet inclined to remain 
silent. “ I will swallow patiently,” said he, 
“this sop, worthy of Cerberaa.”^ But his 
friends differed from him : they solicited, they 
even constrained him to answer. He there- 
fore replied to the Obelisks by his Asterisks^ 
opposing (as he said, playing on the words) 
to the rust and livid hue of the Ingoldstadt 
doctor’s Obelisks^ the light and dazzling 
brightness of the stars of heaven. In this 
work he treated his adversary with less 
severity than he had shown his previous 
antagonists; but his indignation pierced 
through his words. 

He showed that in these chaotic Obelisks 
there was nothing from the Holy Scriptures, 
nothing from the Fathers of the Church, no- 
thing from the ecclesiastical canons ; that 
they were filled with scholastic glosses, opi- 
nions, mere opinions and empty dreams in 
a word, the very things that Luther had 
attacked. The Asterisks are full of life and 
animation. The author is indignant at the 
errors of his friend’s book ; but he pities the 
man.^ He professes anew the fundamental 
prindple which he laid down in his answer 
to Prierio ; “ The supremo pontiff is a man, and 
may be led into error ; but God is truth, and 
cannot err.”* Farther on, employing the 
argumentum ad hominem against the schistic 
doctor, he says to Mm, “ It would be great 
impudence assuredly for any one to teach in 
the philosophy of Aristotle, what he cannot | 


prove by the authority of that ancient au- 
thor. — You grant it. — It is, a fortiori^ the 

,, * Volui tamtn bane ollbm Oerbero dlg&am absorbere pa* 

^l^Omnla^b^Mtl£ls|lma| o||toloiis8inia. meraque aom- 

* Indignor ral ef Waeiwr homlnli. Ibid. p. ifiO. 

Homo eat summua pontlfex, faitt poteat. Bed reritae 
««( Deal, qul fall! non potMt. l£ld. p. iw. 


most impudent of all impudence to aflirm in 
the Chjirch and among Christians what 
Christ himself has not taught.* Now, whore 
is it found in the Bible that the treasure of 
Christ’s merits is in the hands of the pope? ” 

He adds farther : “ As for the malicious 
reproach of Bohemian heresy, I bear tMs 
calumny with patience through love of 
Christ, I live in a celebrated university, 
in a well-famed city, in a respectable bishopric, 
in a powerful duchy, where all are orthc^ox, 
and where, undoubtedly, so wicked a heretic 
would not bo tolerated.” 

Luther did not publish the Asterisks ; he 
communicated them solely to his friends. 
They were not given to the public till long 
after.® 

Hiis rupture between the two doctors of 
Ingoldstadt and Wittemberg mode a groat 
sensation in Germany. They had many 
friends in common. Scheurl especially, who 
appears to have been the man by whom the 
two doctors had been connected, was alarmed. 
He was one of those who desired to see a 
thorough reform in the German Church by 
means of its most distinguished organs. But 
if, at the very outset, the most eminent theo- 
logians of the day should fall to blows ; if, 
while Luther came forward with novelties, 
Eck became the representative of antiquity, 
what disruption might not be feared I W ould 
not numerous partisans rally round each of 
these two chiefs, and would not two hostile 
camps be formed in the bosom of the empire ? 

Scneurl endeavoured therefore to reconcile 
Eck and Luther. The latter declared his 
willingness to forget everything; that he 
loved the genius, that ho admired the learn- 
ing of Doctor Eck,® and that what his old 
friend had done had caused him more pain 
than anger. “I am ready,” said he to 
Scheurl, “ for peace and for war: but I pre- 
fer peace. Apply yourself to the tiisk; 
grieve with us that the devil has thrown 
among us this beginning of discord, and 
afterwards rejoice that* Christ in his mercy 
has crushed it.” About the same time he 
wrote Eck a letter full of affection;* but 
Eck made no reply ; he did not even send 
liim any message." It was no longer a sea- 
son for reconciliation. The contest daily 
grew warmer. Eck’s pride and implacable 
spirit soon broke entirely the last ties of that 
I friendship which every day grew weaker. 

1 Lonfo ergo impadentisalnia omnluin temerita* c»t, all- 
quid in eccleslft asserere, et inter ChristlMoa, quod non 
dqpuit OhrlstUB. A»tericl, 0pp. L. Lnt. 1 . 1S6. 

» Oum prlvatlm dederlm AeterisooB meos non fit ei ro- 

miilSnSS hominlB in«n?umet^Smli*mu^ttdltlonem. 

BcrlpSftl Ipsuin has, ut ftdefc 
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CIIAPTCR X, • 

ropnUr WritUtfMr-The Lord's I’rw'or— Our Ffttlisr— Who 
art in Ueavon— Hallowed bo thy Name— Thy Kingdom 
come— Thy Will bo done— Onr Hally Kread— Borinou on 
Hopeiitunco— Bemls^on of Sins cometh from Christ. 

Sircir were the struggles that the champion 
of the Word of God had to sustain at the 
very entrance of his career. But these con* 
tests with the loaders of society, these aca- 
demical disputes, are of little account to the 
Oiristian. Human teachers imagine they 
have gained the noblest triumph, when they 
succeed in filling a few journals or a few 
drawing-rooms with the noise of their sp^s- 
teina. Since it is with them a mere question 
of self-love or of party rather than of the 
welfare of humanity, they arc satisfied with 
this worldly success. Their laboiu‘8 are. ac- 
cordingly like smoke, >vhich, after blinding 
the eyes, passes away, leaving no trace lie- 
hind. They have neglected depositing the 
fire among the masses ; they have but skim- 
med the surface of human society. 

It is not so with the Christian ; he thinks 
not of a party, or of aciulemical success, but 
of the salvation of souls. He therefore wil- 
lingly neglects the brilliant contest in which 
he might engage at his ease with the chani- 
n^ons of the world, and prefers the obscure 
labo trs which carry light and life to the cot- 
tages and homes of tlie people. 'I’liis was 
what Luther did, or rather, following the 
precept- of his Divine Master, Ite did this^ and 
%ft not other thimjs nmhne. At the time he 
was combating with inquisitors, university 
chancellors, and masters of the sacred palace, 
ho cndoavoiirtMl to diffuse sound knowledge 
on religious suhiects among the multitude. 
This is the aim of many of the popular works 
he published about tfiis time, such as his 
Sermons on th£ Ten Commandments^ delivered 
two years before in the church of Wittem- 
berg,’nnd of which we havu already spoken, 
and ills Erfdanation of the Lord's Ihrayer for 
simple and ignorant Lawnen, ^ Who would 
not bo pleased to know now the reformer ad- 
dressed the people at this period ? We will 
tliercfore quote some of the expressions that 
lie put forth “ to run through the land,” as 
lie says in the preface to the latter work. 
Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will 
' undouotemy ever be one ofllthc points by 
which a tnie and vital reformation will be- 
gin ; liuthcr accordingly occupied himself 
on this subject without delay. It is impos- 
sible to tmnslate big energetic style, and the 
strength of that language which grew, so to 
speak, under his pen, as he wrote ; we will 
however make the attempt. 

“ When thou pra^st,” said he, “ let thy 
words he few, hut thy thon^ts and affections 
many, and above all let tiiem be profound. 

1 Opp. (Lelpt.) ?II. 1066. 

11 

The less thou iipeakest th^ h^r IhHu 
prayost. Few words and many thoughts, is 
ohristiRn : many worde and thoughts, Is 

heathenish...... . 

“ External and bodily prater is that buz- 
zing of the- lips, that outward babble which 
is gone through without any attention, and 
which strikes the eyes and the cars of men ; 
but prayer in spirit and in truth is the in- 
ward desire, the motions, the sighs, wjiich 
issue fmm the depths of the heart. The 
former is the prayer of hypocrites, and of all 
those who tmst in themselves : the latter is 
the pnwer of the children of God, who walk 
in ms fear.” 

Then passing on to the first words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, Our Father^ ho expresses him- 
self thus : — 

“ There is no name among all names which 
more inclines us towards God, than the name 
of Father. We should not feel so mneh hap- 
piness and consolation in calling him our 

Lord, or God, or Judge By this word 

Father the bowels of the Lord arc moA^ed ; 
for thei*e is no voice more lovely or more 
endearing to a father than that of his child. 

“ Who art in heaven. — He who confesses 
that he has a Father in heaven, acknowledges 
himself a stranger upon earth. Hence there 
arises an ardent longing in Ids heart, like 
that of a child %vho dwells far from his father’s 
country, among straiiji^ers, in wretchedness 
and in mourning. It is as if he said : Alas ! 
myJt’ather! thou art in heaven, and I, thy 
unhappy child, am on the earth, far from 
thee, in the midst of danger, necessity, and 
tribulation. 

“ Hallowed he thy name.— -Ho who is pas- 
sionate, envious, an cvil-spcakcr, a calumnia- 
tor, dishonours tliat name of God in which 
he wag baptized. Putting to an impious i 
use the vessel that God hath conseernteti to 
himself, he is like a priest who would take 
the holy cup and with it give drink to a sow. 
or gather dung 

** Thy kingdom cmne. — ^Thoso who amass 
wealth, who build sumptuous houses,* who 
seek all that the w’orld can give, and pro- 
nounce this prayer with their lips, resemble 
large organ-pipes which peal loudly and in- 
cessantly in the churches, without either 
speech, feeling, or reason..,...” 

Further on Luther attacks the then very 
popular error of pilgrimages : One goes to 
Homo, another to St. James’; this man 
builds a chapel, that one endows a veligious 
foundation, in order to attain tlie kin^om 
of God ; but all negl^t tlie essential p<dnt, . 
which is to become His kingdom themselves. 
Why most thou beyond the sensin ^roh of 

God's kingdom? .It is in thine own heart 

that it should be found. 

“ It is a terrible tiling,^ continues he, “ to 
hear this prayer offbred up ; Thy will be done/ 
Whore in the Church do we see this will of 
God performed ? . . . .,.One bishops risea^ up 
against another bishop; one church against 
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auodietflliwob.! Priwte. “Q***. 

4iiarH!l,^ ^ght, . and battle. In, every plaw 
there is nought hut discord. And yet 
party exclaim that their moaning is gpod, 
their intention upright; and thus to the 
honour and glory of God they all together 
perform a work of the deviL.^e.. 

“ Wherefore do We say Our bread f ” con- 
tinues he in explanation of the words, Give 
us this day our daily bread, “ Because we 
prajr not to have the ordinary bread that 
imgans eat^ and which God gives to all men, 
but for oar bread, oar* who are children of 
tho heavenly father. 

“ And what^ then, is this bread of God ? 
--It is Jesus Christ our Lord : / am the living 
breml which cometh down from heaven^ arid 
giveth life unto the world. For this reason 
(and lotus not deceive ourselves), all scr- 
niuns and all instructions that do not set 
Jesus Christ before us and teach us to know 
him, cannot bo the daily broad and the 
nourishment of our souls 

“ To what use will such bread have boon 
prepared fur us, if it is not offered to us, and 
80 we cannot taste it ? It is as if a mag- 

nificent banquet had been prepared, and 
there was no one to serve the oread, to hand 
I'ound tlie dishes, to pour out the wine, so 
that the guests must feed themselves on the 

sight and the smell of the viands For 

this cause we must preach Jesus Christ 
alone. 

“But what is it, then, to know Jesus 
Christ, sayest thou, and what advantage is 

derived from it? I reply; To learu and 

to know Jesus Christ is to understand what 
tho apostle says : Christ is made unto us of 
God^ wisdom, and righteousness, and samtijicn- 
tion, and redemption. Now this you under- 
stand, if you acknowledge ail your wisdom 
to bo a condemnable folly, your own right- 
eousness a condemnable miquity, your own 
holiness a condemnable impurity, your own 
redemption a miserable condemnation; if 
you feel that you are really before God and 
before all creatures a fool, a sinner, an im- 
pure, a condemned man, and if you show, 
not only by your words, but from the bottom 
of your heart, and by your works, that you 
have no consolation and no salvation remain- 
ing except in Jesus Christ. To believe is 
none other than to eat this bread from 
heaven.” 

Thus did Luther remain faithful to his 
resolution of opening the eyes of a blind 
people whom the priests were leading at 
tlieir pleasure. His writings, circulating 
rapidly, through all Germany, called up a 
new light, and scattered abundantly tho 
seeds of truth in a soil well prepared tor it. 
But whije thinking of those who were afar 
ofli he did not . forget those who were near 
at hand. 

From every pulpit the Dominicans con- 
demned the infamous heretic. Imthor, the 
man of tlie people, and who, liad ho been 
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waves, always disdained 
and thought only of illstruc^ 
ing his hemrs» « 

His reputation, which extended more and 
more, and the courage with widch he raised 
the b^er of Christ in the midst of the en- 
slaved Church, caused his sermons to be 
listened to with ever increasing interest. 
Never had the crowd of hearers been so 
great, Lutlier went straight to the mark. 
One day, having gone into the pulpit at 
Wittdmberg, he undertook to establisli the 
doctrine of repentance, and bn this occasion, 
he delivered a sermon which afterwai-ds ’be- 
came very celebrated, and in which he laid 
many of the foundations of tho evangelical 
doctrine. 

Ho first contrasts the pardon of men with 
tho pardon of Heaven. “ Tliere are t%vo 
kinds of remission,” said he, “ remission of 
the penalty, and remission of the sin. Tho 
first reconciles man externally with the 
Christian Clmrch. The second, \vhich is the 
heavenly indulgence, reconciles man to God. 

If a man docs not experience within himself 
that peace of conscience, that joy of heart 
which proceeds from the remission of Gtxl, 
there are no indulgences that can aid him, 
even should ho purchase all that have over 
been offered upon earth.” 

He continues thus: “'Hiey desire to do 
good works before their sins arc forgiven, 
whilst it is necessar)|for sin to be forgiven 
before men c;in perform good works. It is 
not the works that expel sin; but the sin 
once expelled, good works will follow ! ^ For 

f ood works must be performed with a joyful 
eart, with a good conscience towards God, 
that is, mth remission of sins.” 

He then comes to tlic principal object of 
his sermon, and it was also tho great aim of 
the entire Reformation, llie Church had 
been set in the place of God and of his Word; 
he challenges this claim, and makes every 
thing depend on faith in tho Word of God. 

“ The remission of the sin is in the power 
neitlier of the pope, nor of the bishop, nor of 
the priest, nor of any other man, but reposes 
solely on the Word of Christ, and on your 
ovm faith. For Clirist designed not to build 
our consolation, our salvation, on the word or 
on the work of man, but solely on himself, 
on His work and on His Word...... Thy re- 
pentance aqd thy works may deceive thee, 
but Christ, thy God, will not deceive thee, he 
will not falter, and the devil shall not ovoi’* 
throw his words.* 

“ A pope or a bishop has no more power 
than the lowliest priest, as regards remission 
of sins. And even were there no priest, each 
Christian, even a woman or a ciiild,* can do 

1 Niclit dl® W*rk« tnrtben die Silnde aus; sondorn die 
Austrabui)* der SUnde tbut guU% Werke. L. 0|>p. (L.) xviL 
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tibe same thing. For if a simple Christian 
says to you, ‘God pardons sin m the name 
of Jesus Cnrist,’ and yoii receive this word 
with a firm faith, and as if God himself were 
addressing you, you are absolved v 

“ If you d#not believe your sins are for- 
given, you make God a liar, and you put 
more confidence in your own vain tnougnts, 
than in God and his Word 

“ Under the Old Testament, neither pro- 
phet, priest, nor king had the power of pro- 
claiming remission of sins. But under the 
New, each believer has this power. The 
Church is overflowing with remission of 
sihs!^ If a pious Christian consoles thy con- 
science with the word of tiie cross, let it be 
man or woman, young or old, receive this 
consolation with such faith as rather to die 
many deaths than to doubt that it will be so 

before God Repent, do all the works in 

thy power ; but let the faith thou hast in par- 
don through Jesus Christ be in the foremost 
rank, and command alone on the field of 
battle.”* 

Thus spoke Luther to his astonished and 
enraptured hearers. All the scaffolding that 
impudent priests had raised to their profit 
between God and the soul of man, was throym 
down, and man was brought face to face with 
his God. The word of forgiveness descended 
pure from on high, without passing through 
a thousand corrupting channels. In order 
that the testimony of God should be effica- 
cious, it was no long* necessary for men to 
set their delusive seal to it. The monopoly 
of the sacerdotal caste was abolished; the 
Church was emancipated. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ApprehensIonR of his Friends— Journey to Heldelhere—Bibra 
—Palatine Palace— Rupture— The Paradoxes— Disputa- 
tion--^ be Audience— Bucer — Brents — Snepf — Conversa- 
tions with Lather-Labours of these young Doctors— Ef- 
fects on Luther— The aged Frofesior-Tbe True Light- 
Arrival. 

Meanwhile it had become necessary for the 
fire that had been lighted at Wittemberg to 
be kindled in other places. ' Luther, not con- 
tent writh announcing the Gospel truth in the 
place of his residence, both to the students 
of the academy and to the people, was desir- 
ous of scattering elsewhere the seed of sound 
doctrine. In the spring of 1518, a general 
ch^ter of the Au^stine order was to be held 
at Heidelberg. Luther was summoned to it 
as one of the most distinguished men of the 
order. His friends did all they could to dis- 
suade him from undertaking this Journey. 
In truth, the monks had endeavoured to 
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render Luther's name odious in all the places 
through which he would have to pass. To 
insults they added menaces. It would re- 
quire but little to excite a popular tumult on 
his journey of which he might be the victim. 
“Or else,” said his friends, “ they will effect 
by fraud and stratagem, what they dare not 
do by violence. ” ^ But Luther never suffered 
himself to be hindered in the accomplishment 
of a duty by the fear of danger, however 
imminent. He therefore closed his eai% to 
the timid observations of bis friends : he 
pointed to Him in whom ho trusted, and 
under whoso guardianship he was ready to 
undertake so formidable a journey. Imme- 
diately after the festival of Easter, he set out 
calmly on foot,* the 13th April 1518. 

He took with him a guide named Urban, 
who carried his little baggage, and who was 
to accompany him as far as Wurtzburg. 
What thoughts must have crowded into the 
heart of this servant of the Lord during his 
journey 1 At Weissenfels, the pastor, whom 
he did not know, immediately recognised him 
as tlio Wittemberg doctor, and gave him a 
hearty welcome.® At Erfurth, two other 
brothers of the Augustine order joined him. 
At Judenbach, they fell in with the elector’s 
privy councillor, Degenhard l^effinger, who 
entertained them at the inn where they had 
found him. “ I had the pleasure,” wrote 
Lutlier to Spalatin, “ of making this rich lord 
a few grocats poorer ; you know how I like on 
every opportunity to levy contributions on 
the rich for the benefit of the poor, especially 
if the rich are my friends.”* He reached 
Coburg, overwhelmed with fatigue. “ All 
goes well, by God’s grace,” wrote he, “except 
that I acknowledge having sinned in under- 
taking this journey on foot. But for that 
sin I have no need, I think, of the remission 
of indulgences ; for my contrition is perfect, 
and the satisfaction plenary. I am overcome 
with fatigue, and all the conveyances are 
full. Is not this enough, and more than 
enough, of penance, contrition, and satisfac- 
tion?”® 

The reformer of Germany, unable to find 
room in the public conveyances, and no one 
being willing to give up ms place, was com- 
pelled, notwithstanding his weariness, to 
leave Cobnrg the next morning humbly on 
foot. He reached W^irtzhurg the second 
Sunday after Easter, towards evening. Here 
he sent hack his guide. 

In this city resided the Bishop of Bibra, 
who had received his theses with so much 
approbation. Luther was the bearer of a 
letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. 
The bishop, delighted at the opportunity of 
becoming ^rsonally acquainted with this 
bold champion of tbie trutL immediately in- 
vited him to the episcopal^lace. He went 
and met him at the door, conversed affection- 
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ately witli him, and offered to provide him 
with a guide to Heidelberg, But at Wurtz- 
hurg Luther had met his two friend, the 
vica^eneral Staupitz, and Lange, the prior 
of Hrmrth, who had offered him a place in 
their carriage. He> therefore thanked Bibra 
for his kin^ess; and on the morrow the 
three friends quitted Wurtzburg. They thus 
travelled together for three days, conversing 
with one another. On the 21st April they 
arrived at Heidelberg. Luther went and 
lodged at the Auj^tine convent. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a 
letter for the Count Palatine Wolfgang, duke 
of Bavaria. Luther repaired to his magniff- 
cent castle, the situation of which excites, 
even to this day, the admiration of strangers. 
The monk from the plains of Saxony had a 
heart to admire the situation of Heidelberg, 
where the two beautiful valleys of the Khine 
and the Neckar unite. He delivered his let- 
ter to James Simler, steward of the house- 
hold. The latter on reading it observed : 
“ In truth you have here a valuable letter 
of credit.”^ The count-palatine received 
Luther with much kindness, and frequently 
invited him to his table, together with Lange 
and Staupitz. So friendly a reception was 
a source of great comfort to Luther. “ We 
were very happy, and amused one another 
with agp*e6able and pleasant conversation,” 
said he ; “ eating and drinking, examining 
all the beauties of the palatine palace, admir- 
ing the ornaments, arms, cuirasses ; in fine, 
everything remarkable contained in this 
celebrated and truly regal castle,”® 

But Luther had another task to perform. 
He must work while it is yet day. Having 
arrived at a university which exercised great 
influence over the west and south of Ger- 
many, he was there to strike a blow that 
should shake the churches of these countries. 
He began, therefore, to write some theses 
which he purposed maintaining in a public 
disputation. Such discussions were not un- 
usual ; but Luther felt that this one, to be 
useful, should lay forcible hold upon men’s 
minds. His disposition, besides, naturally 
led him to present truth under a paradoxical 
form. The professors of the university would 
not permit the discussion to take place in 
their large theatre ; and Luther was obliged 
to take a hall in the Augustine convent. The 
26th April was the day appointed for the dis- 
putation. 

Heidelberg, at a later period, received 
the evangelical doctrine ; those who were 
present at the conference in the convent 
might have foreseen that it would one day 
bear fruit. 

Luther’s reputation had attracted a large 
audience ; professors, students, courtiers, citi- 
zens, came in crowds. The following are 
some of the doctor’s Paradoxes! for so he 
designated his thei^es. Perhaps even incur 
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days they would still bear this name; it 
would, however, bo easy to translate tliem 
into obvious propositions 

1. The law of God is a salutary doctrine 
of life. Nevertheless, it cannot aid innn in 
attaining to righteousness ; on the contrary, 
it impedes him. 

3. “ Man’s works, however fair and good 
they may be, are, however, to all appearance, 
nothing but deadly sins. 

4. “ God’s works, however imsightly and 
bad they may appear, have however an over- 
lasting merit. 

7. “ The works of the righteous them- 
selves would be mortal sins, unless, being 
filled with a holy reverence for the Lord, they 
feared that their works might in truth be 
mortal sins.^ 

9. “ To say that works done out of Christ 
are truly dead, but not deadly, is a danger- 
ous forgetfulness of the fear of God. 

13. “ Since the fall of man, free-will is but 
an idle word ; and if man does all he can, he 
still sins mortally. 

16. “ A man who imagines to arrive at 
grace by doing all that he is able to do, adds 
sin to sin, and is doubly guilty. 

18. “ It is certain that man must alto- 
gether despair of himself, in order to he made 
capable of receiving Christ’s grace. 

21. “ A theologian of the world calls evil 
good, and good evil ; but a theologian of the 
cross teaches aright on the matter. 

22. “ The wisdom which endeavours to 
learn the invisible perfections of God in his 
works, puffs up, hardens, and blinds a man. 

23. “ The law calls forth God’s anger, kills, 
curses, accuses, judges, and condemns what- 
soever is not in Christ.* 

24. “ Yet this wisdom (g 22) is not evil ; 
and the law (g 23) is not to he rejected ; but 
the man who studies not the knowledge of 
God under the cross, turns to evil whatever 
is good. 

25. “ That man is not justified who per- 
forms many works ; hut he who, without 
works, has much faith in Christ. 

26. “ The law says, Do this I and what it 
commands is never done. Grace says. Be- 
lieve in Him ! and immediately all things 
are done.® 

28. “ The love of God finds nothin^n 
man, but creates in him what he loves, ^e 
love of man proceeds from his well-beloved.”* 

Five doctors of divinity atto^ed these 
theses. They had read them mth all the 
astonishment that novelty excites. Such 
theology appeared very extravagant ; and 
yet they discussed these points, according to 
Luther’s own testimony, with a courtesy 
that inspired him with much esteem for 

I Jnstonim opera essent mortallat nisi P*® 
ipslsmet JuBtls, ut mortalla 
* LexIramDel operatur, ocoldlt, 

Judioat, damnat. Qulcquid non est In Christo. lold. 
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thorn, but at the same time with earnestness 
and discernment. Luther, on his side, dis- 
played wonderful mildness in Ms replies, un- 
rivalled patience in listening to, tab objec- 
tions of his adversaries, and all the quickness 
of St. Paul in solving the difficulties opposed 
to him. His replies were short, but full of 
the Word of God, and excited the admiration 
of his hearers. “He is in all respects like 
Erasmus,” said many ; “ but surpasses him 
in one thing : he openly professes what Eras- 
mus is content merely to insinuate.” ' 

'I'he disputation was drawing to an end. 
Luther’s adversaries had retired with honour 
from the field ; the youngest of them. Doctor 
George Niger, alone continued the struggle 
with the powerful champion. Alarmed at 
the daring propositions of the monk, and not 
knowing what further arguments to have re- 
course to, he exclaimed, with an accent of 
fear : “ If our peasants heard such things, 
they would stone \y on to death ! At tlieso 
words the whole auditory burst into a loud 
laugh. 

Never had an assembly listened with so 
much attention to a theological discussion. 
The first words of the reformer had aroused 
their minds. Questions which shortly before 
would have been treated with indifference, 
were now full of interest. On the counte- 
nances of many of the hearers a looker-on 
might have seen reflected the new ideas which 
the bold assertions of the Saxon doctor had 
awakened in their minds. 

Three young men in particular were deeply 
moved. One of them, Martin Iluccr by name, 
was a J^ominican, twenty-seven years of age, 
who, notwithstanding the prejudices of his 
order, appeared unwilling to lose one of the 
doctor’s words. He was bom in a small town 
of Alsace, and had entered a convent at six- 
teen. He soon displayed such capacity that 
the most enlightened monks entertained the 
highest expectations of him :® “ He will one 
day be the ornament of our order,” said they. 
His superiors had sent him to Heidelberg to 
study philosophy, theology, Greek, .and He- 
brew. At that period Erasmus published 
several of his works, which Bucer read with 
avidity. 

Soon appeared the earliest writings of 
Luther. The Alsacian student hastened to 
compare the reformer’s doctrines with the 
Holy Scriptures. Some misgiving# as to the 
truth of the Popish religion arose in his mind.’* 
It was thus that the light was diffused in 
those days. The elector-palatine took par- 
ticular notice of the voung man. His strong 
and sonorous voice, his graceful manners and 
eloquent language, the freedom with which 
he attacked the vices of the day, made him a 

< Bno«r, in Scultct’s Annul. Evanjr. Itenovnt, p. n. 
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distin^shed preacher. He was appointod 
chaplain to the court, and was fulfillmg his 
functions when Luther’s Journey to Heidel- 
berg was announced. What joy for Bucer J 
No one r^aired with greater eagerness to 
the hall of tlio Augustine convent. He took 
with him paper, pens, and ink, intending to 
take down what the doctor said. But while 
his hand was swiftly tracing Luther’s words^ 
tlio finger of Go(^ m more indoIiWe charac- 
ters, wrote on his heart the great truths he 
heard. The first gleams of the doctrine of 
grace were diffused through Ms soul during 
this memorable hour. ^ The Dominican was 
gained over to Christ. 

Not far from Bucer stood John Brentz or 
Brentius, then nineteen years of age. He 
was the son of a magistrate in a city of 
Swabia, and at thirteen had been entered as 
student at Heidelberg. None manifested 
greater application. He rose at midnight 
and began to study. This habit became so 
confirmed, that during his whole life he could 
not sleep after that hour. In later years lie 
consecrated these tranquil moments to medi- 
tation on the Scriptures. Brentz was one of 
the first to perceive the now light then dawn- 
ing on Germany. He welcomed it with a 
heart abounding in love.*'* He eagerly jicr- 
used Luther’s works But what was Ins 
delight when he could hear the writer him- 
self at Heidelberg ! One of the doctor’s pro- 
^isitions more especially startled the j^outh- 
ful scholar ; it was this : “ That man is not 
justified before God who performs many 
works; but he who, without works, has 
much faith in Jesus (Jirist.” 

A pious woman of Heilbronn on the Neckar, 
wife of a senator of that town, named Suepf, 
had imitated Hannah’s example, and conse- 
crated her first-born son to the Lord, with a 
fervent desire to see him devote himself to 
the study of theology. This young man, 
who was born in 14^5, made rapid progress 
ill learning ; but either from taste, or fi'om 
ambition, or in compliance with his father’s 
wishes, lie applied to the study of jurispru- 
dence. The pious mother was grieved to 
behold her cliild, her Ehrhard, pursuing an- 
other career than that to which she had 
consecrated him. HhQ admonished him, trti- 
treated him, prayed him continually to 
remember the vow she liad mode on the da^ 
of his birth. * Overcome at last by his 
mother’s perseverance, Ehrhard Snepf gave 
way. Erelong he felt such a taste for his 
new studies, that nothing in the world could 
have diverted him from them. 

He was very intimate with Bucer and 
Brentz, and they were friends until death ; 
“ for,” says one of theit biographers, “ friend- 
ships based on the love of letters and of 

1 Primam Incem pnHoria senienUn da Justlflcationa In 
sno pMtotv senalt. neleh. Adam. VIl. Buceri, p. 311. 
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virtue never He was present with his This disputation carried fonvard Luther 
two friends at the Heidelberg discussion, himself. He increased daily in the know- 
The Paradoxes and courage of the Wittem- ledge of the truth. “ I belong to those/’ said 
berg doctor gave him a new impulse. Re- he, “ who improve by writing and by teach- 
jecting the vain opinion of human merits, ing others, and not to those who from no- 
ne embraced^ the doctrine of the free justifies- thing become on a sudden great and learned 


tion of the rinner. ^ 

The next day Bucer went to Luther. “ I 


doctors.” 

He was oveijoyed at seeing with wliat avi- 


had a familiar and private conversation with dity the students of the schools received tlio 
him,” said Bucer; a most exquisite repast, dawning truth, and this consoled him when 


not t)f dainties, but of tiniths that wore sot 
before me. To whatever objection 1 made, 
tho doctor had a reply, and explained every- 
thing with the gi'oatest clearness. Oh! 


he found the old doctors so deep-rooted in 
their opinions. “ 1 have the glorious hope,” 
said he, “ that as Christ, when rejected bv 
tho Jews, turned to the Gentiles, we shall 


would to God that 1 had time to write more !”^ • now also behold tho new theology, that has 
Luther himself was touched with Bucer’s been rejected by these graybeards ivith their 
sentiments. “ He is tho only brother of his empty and fantastical notions, welcomed by 
order,” wrote he to Spalatin, “ who is sincere; the rising generation.”^ 
he is ^ young man of great promise. He The chapter being ended, Luther thought 
received me with simplicity, and conversed of returning to Wittemberg. The couiit- 
with me very earnestly. Ue is worthy of palatine gave him a letter for tho elector, 
our confidence and love." dated 1st of May, in which he said “that 
Brentz, Snepf, and many others, excited Luther had shown so much skill in the dis- 
hy tlie new truths that began to dawn upon piitation, as greatly to contribute to the ro- 
tlicir niinds, also visited Luther ; they talked iiown of tho university of Wittemberg.” lie 
and conferred with him ; they begged for was not allowed to retuni on foot.*-* The Nu- 
cxplanations on what they did not under- remberg Augustines conducted him as far ns 
stand. The reformer repliwl, strengthening Wurtzhurg, from whence he proceeded to 
his arguments by the Word of God. Each Erfurth with the friars from that city. As 


his arguments by the Word of God. Each 
sentence imparted fresh light to their minds. 
A new world was opening before them. 


soon as ho arrived he repaired to tho house 
of his old teacher, Jodocus. The aged pro- 


After Lutlicr's departure, these noble- fessor, much grieved and scamhilizctl at the 
minded men began to teach at Heidelberg, path his disciple had taken, was in the habit 
Tlicy felt it tlicir duty to continue what the of placing before all Luther’s propositions a 
man of God had begun, and not allow tho t/teto, the letter employed by the Greeks to 
flame to expire which ho had lighted up. denote condemnation.® lie hud written to 
The scholars will speak, when the teachers tho young doctor in terms of reproacu, and 
are silent. Brentz, ^ilthougli still so young, the latter desired to reply in person to these 
explained the Gospc-I of^t. Matthew, at first letters. Not having been ^raitted, he wrote 
in nis own room, and afterwards, wdien tlio to Jodixjus: “All the university, with the 
chamber became too small, in the theatre of exception of one licentiate, think as I do. 
philosophy. The theologians, envious at the More than tin’s ; tlio prince, tho bishop, many 
crowd of hearers this young man drew around other prelates, and all our most enlightened 
him, became irritated. Brentz then took citizens, declare with one voice, tlwit up to 
orders, and transferred his lectures to the the present time they had neither known nor 
college of the Canons of the Holy Ghost, understood Jesus Christ and his Gospel. I 
Thus the fire already kindled up in Saxony am ready to receive your corrections ; and 
now glowed in Heidelberg. The centres of although they should bo severe, they will 
light increased in number. This period has appear to mo very gentle. Open your heart, 
been denominated the seedtime of the Tala-, theTOforc,withoutfear; unburden your anger, 
tinatc. 1 will not and 1 cannot be vexed with you. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that God and my consoieuco are my witnesses!”* 
reaped the fmits of tho Heidelberg disputa- The old doctor was moved by these expres- 
tion. These courageous friends of the truth sions of his former pupil. He was willing to 
soon became shining lights in tho Church, try if there wore no means ef removing the 
They all attained to exalted stations, and damnatory theta. They conversed on the 
took part in many of the debates which tlie matter, but the result was unfavourable. ‘1 
Reformation occasioned. Btvasburg, and Eng- made him understand at least,” said Luther, 
land a little later, were indebted to Bucer for “ that all tlieir sentences were like that beast 
a puivr knowledge of tho truth. Snepf first which is said to devour itself. But talluiig 
declared it at Marburjr. then at Stuttord, to a deaf man is labour in vam. Ihcse doc- 


declared it at Marburg, then at Stuttgard, 
Tubingen, and Jena. Brentz, after having 


taught at Heidelberg, continued his labours 
for a Ipn^ period at Tubingen, and at Halle 
Swabia. ^ We shall meet with these throe 
nien again in^the course of our history. 
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tors obstinately cling to their pet^ distino- 
tions, although they confess there is nothing 
to confirm them but the light of natural rea- 
son, as they call it — a dark chaos truly to us 
who preach no other light than Jesus Christ, 
the true and only light 
Luther quitted Emrth in the carriage be- 
longing to the convent, which took him to 
Eisleben. From thence the Augustines of 
the place, proud of a doctor who had shed 
such glory on their order and on their city, 
his native place, conveyed him to Wittem- 

t Kilt dttitattilne ratlonls nataTalls, quod apud noi Idem 
Mtauodchaoitenebratum, qui non predloamu8aIiamltt< 
oem, qoam Ohriatum Jeiom luoem veram et lolam. L. 
Bpa L IIL 


berg with their own horses and at their own 
expense. Every one desired to bestow some 
mark of affection and esteem on this extra- 
ordinary man, whose fame was constantly 
increasing. 

He arnved on the Saturday after Ascen- 
sion day. T^e journey had done him good, 
and his friends thought him inmrovra in 
appearance and stronger than before his de- 
parture.^ They were delighted at all he had 
to tell them. Luther rested some time after 
the fatigues of his journey and his dispute at 
Heidel Wg ; but this rest was only a prepa- 
ration for severer toils. 

1 Itft at nonnnllli vldiar footui hftbitlor it corpolentiw, 
L. Bpp. 1. 111. 


BOOK IV. 

LITTHER BEFORE THE LEGATE. ^MAY TO DECEMBER 1518. 


CHAPTER I. 

l!li«ReiolatIon»— Ripintance—Papacf— Leo X.— Luther to 
his Biiliop— Luther to the Pope— Luther to the Vicar>Qe- 
neral— Borera to the Elector— Sermon on Excommunica- 
tion— InSuence and Strength of Luther. 

Truth at last had' raised her head in the 
midst of Christendom. Victorious over the 
inferior ministers of the papacy, she was now 
to enter imon a struggle with its chief in 
person. We are about to contemplate Luther | 
contending with Rome. ^ | 

It was after his return from Heidelberg | 
that he took this bold step. His early theses ! 
on the indulgences had l^n misimderstood. 
He determined to explain their meaning with 
greater clearness. From the clamours that 
a blind hatred extorted from his enemies, he 
had learnt how important it was to win over 
the most enlightened part of the nation to 
the truth : he therefore resolved to appeal to 
its judgment, by setting forth the bases on 
which his new convictions were founded. It 
Was requisite at once to challenge the deci- 
sion of^me : he did not hesitate to send his 
explanations thither. While he presented 
them with one hand to the enlightened and 
impartifd readers of his nation, with the other 
he laid them before the throne of the sove- 
reign pontiff. 

These explanations of his theses, which he 
styled JBeso/ttrioTW,* were written in a very 
moderate tone. Luther endeavoured to soften 
down the passages that had occasioned the 
greatest irritation, and thus gave proof of 


I Lvth. Opp.(Lelpi.) xvli. W.113. 


genuine humility. But at the same time he 
showed himself to be unshaken in his con- 
victions, and courageously defended all the 
propositions which truth obliged him to 
maintain. He ^eated once more, that every 
truly penitent Christian jwssesses remission 
of sins without papal indulgences ; that the 
pope, like the meanest priest, can do no more 
than simply declare what God has already 
pardoned ; that the treasury of the merits ot 
the saints, administered by the pone, was a 
pure chimera, and that the Holy ^riptures 
were the sole rule of faith. But let us hear 
his own statement on 'some of these points. 

He begins by establishing the nature of 
real repentance, and contrasts that act of 
God which regenerates man with the mum- 
meries of the Church of Rome. ** The Greek 
word /utretyetT'rtj” said he, signifies, put on a 
new spirit, a new mind, take a new nature, 
so that ceasing to be earAly, you may be- 
come heavenly Christ is a teacher of the 

spirit and not of the letter, and his words are 
spirit and life. He teaches therefore a re- 
pentance in spirit and in truth, and not those 
outward penances that can be performed by 
the proudest sinners without humiliation ; 
he wills a repentance that can be effected in 
every situation of life, — under the kingly 
pur^e, nnder the priest’s cassock, under the 
prince’s hat, — in the midst of those pomps of 
Babylon where a Daniel lijed, as well aa 
under the monk’s frock ana the beggar’s 
rags.”^ 

Farther on we meet with this bold 
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gtiage i 1 care not for wliat pleases or dis- 
pleases the pOTO. He is a man like other 
men. There have been many popes who 
loved not only errors and vices, but still more 
extraordinary things. I listen to the pope ; 
as pope, that is to say, when he speaks in the 
canons, according to the canons, or when he j 
decrees some article in conjunction with a I 
council, but not when he speaks after his 
own ideas. Were I to do otherwise, ought 
I nol to say with those who know not 
Christ, that the horrible massacres of Chris- 
tians by which Julius II. was stained, were 
the good deeds of a gentle shepherd towards 
Christ’s flock ? ' 

“ I cannot help wondering,” continues 
Luther, “ at the simplicity of those who have 
asserted that the two swords of the Gospel 
represent, one the spiritual, the other the 
secular power. Yesl the pop wields a 
sword of iron ; it is thus he exhibits himself 
to Christendom, not as a tender father, but 
as a formidable tyrant. Alasl an angry 
God has given us the sword we longed for, 
and taken away that which we despised. In 
no part of the world have there ueen more 
terrible wars than among Christians...... 

Why did not that acute mind which dis- 
covered this fine commentary, interpret in 
the same subtle manner the Jiistoiy of the 
two keys intrusted to Ht Peter, and lay it 
down as a doctrine of the Church, that one 
key serves to open the treasures of heaven, 
the other the treasures of the earth ? 

“ It is impossible,” says Luther in another 

E lace, “ for a man to be a Christian without 
aving Clirist ; and if he has Christ, he pos- 
sesses. at the same time all that belongs to 
Christ. What gives peace to our consciences 
is this— by faith our sins are no longer ours, 
but Christ’s, on whom God has laid them oil; 
and, on the other hand, all Christ’s righteous- 
ness belongs to us, to whom God has given 
it. Christ lays his hand on us, and we are 
healed. He casts his mantle over us, and 
we are sheltered; for he is the glorious 
Saviour, blessed for evermore.”® 

With such views of the riches of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, there was no longer any 
need of indulgences. 

While Luther attacks the panacy, he 
speaks honourably of L-eo X. “ Tne times 
in which we live are so evil,” said he, “ that 
even the most exalted individuals have no 
power to help the Church. We have at pre- 
set a very good pope in Leo X. His since- 
rity, his learning, inspire us with joy. But 
what can bo done by this one man, amiable 
and gracious as he is ? Ho was worthy of 
being pope in better days. In oxir age we 
deserve none but such men as Julius II. atfd 
Alexander VI.” 

• He then comes to the point ; “ I will say 
what I moan, boldly andhriefly : the Church 
Dc^eds a reformation. And this cannot be the 

* Thetis n. 3 Thesis 80. « Theele 37. 


work either of a single man, as the pp, or 
of many men, as the cardinals and councils ; 
but it must be that of the whole world, or 
rather H is a work that belongs to God alone. 
As for the time in which such a reformation 
should begin, he alone knows who has 

created all time The dike is broken, and 

it is no longer in our pwer to restrain the 
imptuous and overwhelming billows.” 

This is a sample of the ^clarations and 
idea's which Luther addressed to his enlight- 
ened fellow-countrymen. The festival of 
Whitsuntide was approaching; and at the 
same^ period in whicn the apstles gave to 
the risen Saviour the first testimony of their 
faith, Luther, the new apostle, published 
this spirit-stirring book, in which he ardently 
called for a resurrection of the Church. On 
Saturday, 22d May 1518, the eve of Pente- 
cost, ho sent the work to his ordinary the 
bishop of Brandenburg with the following 
letter : — 

“ Most worthy Father in Gh)d ! It is now 
some time since a new and unheard-of doc- 
trine touching the apostolic indulgences be- 
gan to make a noise in this country ; the 
learned and the ignorant were troubled by 
it; and many persons, some known, some 
personally unknown to me, begged me to 
declare by sermon or by writing what I 
thought of the novelty, I will not say the 
impudence, of this doctrine. At first I was 
silent and kept in the background. But at 
last things came to such a pass, that the 
pop’s holiness was compromised. 

‘‘ What could I do ? 1 thought it my duty 
neither to approve nor condemn these doc- 
trines, but to originate a discussion on this 
imprtant subject, until the Holy Church 
should decide. 

^ “ As no one accepted the challenge I had 
given to the whole world, and since my 
theses have been considered, not as matters 
for discussion, but as positive assertions, ' I 
find myself compelled to publish an explana- 
tion of them. Condescend therefore to re- 
ceive these trifles, * which I present to you, 
most merciful bishop. And that all the 
world may see that I do not act presumptu- 
ously, I entreat your reverence to take pen 
and ink, and blot out, or even throw into 
the fire and bum, anything that may offend 
you. I know that Jesus Christ needs neither 
my labours nor my services, and that he will 
know how to proclaim his glad tidings to the 
Church without my aid. Not that the bulls 
and the threats of my enemies alarm me ; 
quite the contrary. If they were not so im- 
pudent, so shameless, no one should hear of 
me ; I would hide myself in a comer, and there 
study alone for my own good. If this afl^ir 
is not God’s, it certainly shall no longer be 
mine or any other man’s, but a thing of 
nought. Let the honour and the glory be 
his to whom alone they belong !” 

1 Non at dlapttUbilia Md Msertn acoiperentttr. L. Bpp. 
1. 114. ^ InoptlM. 
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Luther was still filled with respect for the 
head of the Church. He supposed Leo to be 
a;Just man and a sincere lover of the truU). 
Be vesolved^ therefore, to write to him. A 
week aftery on Trinity Sunday, SOth May 
1618, ho penned a letter, of which we give a 
fewjroecimens. 

■ lo the most blessed Father LeoX. soye- 
rirign bishop, Martin Luther, an Augustine | 
?friar, wishes eternal salvation. | 

** I am informed, most holy Father, that 
wicked repoi’ts are in circulation about me, 
and that my name is in bad odour with your i 
holiness. 1 am called a heretic, apostate, 

' trait 9 r, and a thousand other insultinguomes. i 
What I see fills me with surprise, what 1 
learn fills me with alarm. But only 
foundation of my tranquillity remains, — a 
pure and peaceful, conscience. Deign to 
listen to me* most holy Father, — to mo who 
am but a child and unlearned.” 

After relating the origin of the whole 
matter, Luther thus continues : — 

** In all the taverns nothing was heard but 
complaints against the avarice of the priests, 
and attacks against the power of the kevs 
and of the soverei^ bishop. Of this the 
whole of Germany is a witness. When I 
was informed of these things, my zeal was 
aroused for the ^lory of Christ, as it ap- 
peared to me ; or, if another explanation he 
sought, my young and warm blood was in- 
fiamed. 

“ I forewarned several princes of the 
Church ; but some laughed at me, and others 
turned a deaf oar. The terror of your name 
seemed to restrain every one. 1 thou pub- 
I lished my disputation. 

“ And behold, most holy Father, the con- 
flagration that is reported to have set the 
whole world on firo. 

“ Now what shall I do ? I cannot retract, 
and I see that this publication draws down 
upon me an inconceivable hatred from every 
side. I have no wish to appear before tlio 
world; for 1 have no learning, no genius, 
and am far too little for such great matters ; 
above all, in this illustrious age, in which 
Ciocro himself, were ho living, would be 
compoUod to hide himself in some dark cor- 
nen* 

“ But in order to quiet m^ adversaries, 
and to reply to the solicitations of many 
firiends, 1 ^re publish my thoughts. I pub- 
lish them,' holy Father, that 1 may be in 
greater safety under the shadow of your 
wings. All those who desire it will thus 
understand with what simplicity of heart I 
have called Upon the ecclesiastical authority 
to instruct mo, and what respect 1 have 
shoivn to the power of the koys.^ If I had 
not behaved with propriety, it would have 
been impossible for the most serene lord 

t Lutbdr Adds I but ueeassity uompdTi me to enckle tiko a 
. fOMfo AB^onc Sed ooi^t neeeMttAf me Aueerem lire- 

Iwlnter oloree. I.. Upn. f. i«. 

' Qusm mire etmpli^rotte oceleBiAiileAin potratatem 
«i reverentfam ctavlura qiiipslerlm et c^uorim. IbM. ' 


Frederick, duke and Sector of ^xony,;>ho 
shines among the firiends of the a^stono and 
Christian truth, te have ever ehaured in 
university of Wittemberg a man so dango^ 
rons as 1 am asserted to 

** For this reason, most holy Father, I fall 
at the feet of your holiness, and submit my- 
self to you, with all that I have and. With all 
that 1 am. Destroy my cause, or espouse it-: 
declare me right or wrong; take away my 
life or restore it, as you please, t sli^l ac- 
knowledge your voice as the voice of Jesus 
Christ, who presides and ^aks through yoiil 
If I have merited death, 1 shall not refuse to 
die the earth is the Lord’s, and all that is 
therein. May he be praised through all eter- 
nity ! Amen. May fie uphold you for ever ! 
Amen. 

“ Written the day of the Holy. Trinity, in 
the year 1618. 

“ Martix Luther, Augustine Friar.” 

What humility and truth in Luther’s fear, 
or rather, in the avowal he makes that his 
warm young blood was perhaps too hastily 
inflam^ ! In tliis we behold the sincerity of 
a man who, presuming not on himself, dreads 
the influence of his passions in the ve^ acts 
most in conformity with the Word of God. 
This language is widely different from tliat 
of a proud fanatic. Wo behold in Luther an 
ciimest desire to gain over Leo to the cause 
of truth, to prevent all schism, and to cause 
the Keformation, the necessity of which he 
proclaims, to proceed from the head of the 
church. Assuredly it is not he who should 
be accused of destroying that unity in the 
Western Cliurch which so manv persons of 
all parties have since regretted. He sacrificed 
everything to maintain it ; — everything ex- 
cept the truth. It was not he, it was his 
adversaries, who, by refusing to acknowledge 
the fulness and sufficiency of the salvation 
wrought by Jesus Clirist, rent our Saviour’s 
vesture, even at the foot of the cross. 

After writing this letter, and on the very 
same day, Luther wrote to hisfnond Staupitz, 
viwir-general of his order. It was by his in- 
strumentality that he desirod the Solutions 
and letter should reach Leo. 

^ “ I bog of you,” 8:^8 he, “ to accept with 
kindness tlic^^e trifles^ that I send you, and 
to forward them to the excellent I’ope Leo 
X. Not that I desire by this to draw you- 
into the peril in which 1 am involved ; 1 am 
determined to encounter the dwiger alone. 
Jesus Christ will see if what 1 have said pro- 
ceeds from Him or from mo— Jesus Chnlt, 
without whose will the jape’s tongue cannot 
move, and the hearts of kings cannot decide. 

** As to those who threajteu mo, I reply in 
the words of Keuohlin : Mle who is poor has 


1 Qnsre, beatiflolme Paten proetratuin me pedlbue ttfli 
I beAtitndinie offbro, cum omuloue iiu« sum et JMkteMrt viyy 
' flcAfOCCidei vooA. Ktv^MA* APprobA, reprobA, aft fiAeueiit. 
Vooem ftuam. vooem ClirleUlu te pneiddenlls eft loquentls 
Agooeoam. Si mortem mei^ mon uon fftraiAbo. Ikbpp. 

Solutions. , ^ 
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tabthingf to fear, since he has nothing to lose.** 
X havb neither propoi^ nor motley, and I do 
not desire any. If formerly I possessed any 
honour, any reputation, let Him who him 


he^n to deprive me of them complete his 
task. All that is left to me is a wretohed 
body, weakened by many trials. Should 
they kill me by stratagem or by force, to 
OW bo the glory ! I'hey will thus, perhaps, 
sliorjeu my life by an hour or two. It is 
enough for me that I have a precious Re- 
deemer, a powerhil High Priest, Jesus Christ 
niy Lord. As long as I live' will I praise 
him. If another will not unite with me in 
these ]>raises, wliat is that to me ?” 

. Ill these words we read Luther’s inmost 
heart. 

While ho was thus looking with confidence 
towards Rome, Rome already entertained 
thoughts of vengeance against him. As 
oarly as the 3d of April, Cardinal Rapliael of 
Rovera had written to the Elector Frederick, 
in the pope’s name, intimating that his ortho- 
doxy was suspected, and cautioning him 
against protecting Luther. “ Cardinal Ra- 
phael,” said the latter, “ would have had 
great pleasuic in seeing me burnt by Frede- 
rick.”^ Thus was Rome beginning to 
•sharpen her weapons against Luther. It 
was through his protector’s mind that she 
resolved to aim the drat blowr If she suc- 
ceeded in destroying Uiat shelter under 
wliich the monk of Wlttemberg was repos- 
ing, lie would become an easy prey to her. 

The German princes were very tenacious 
of their reputation for orthodoxy. The 
slightest suspicion of heresy filled tnem with 
alarm. The court of Romo had skilfully 
taken advantage of this disposition. Frede- 
rick, moreover, had always oeen attached to 
the religion of his forefathers, and hence 
Raphael’s letter made a deep impression on 
his mind. But it was a nilo with the elec- 
tor never to act precipitately. He knew 
that tnith was not always on the side of the 
strangest. The disputes between the empire 
and Rome had taught him to mistrust the 
interested views of that court. He had found 
out that to be n christia^ prince, it was not 
necessary to be the pope’s slave, 

“Ho was not one of those profane per- 
sons,” said Melancthon, “ who order all 
changes to be arrested at their veiy com- 
mencement,® Frederick submitted himself 
to God. He carefWly perused the writings 
tiiat appesred, and did not allow that to be 
destroyed whicb ho believed to be true.”® 
It was not from want of power \ for, besides 
being sovereign in his own states, he 
enjoyed in’ the empiro a respect very little 
inferior to that which was paid to the empe- 
ror lumsolf. 

l^titMir tit pXhn tljpet, nibU perderi. L. Epp. 


It is probable that Luther gained some 
information of this Xettet of Cardinal Bar ' 

S bael’s, transmitted to the elector on the 7th 
hly. Perhaps, it was - the prospeet of 
excommunication which this Roman missive 
seemed to forbode, that induced him to enter 
the pulpit of Wittemherg on the 16tb of the 
same month, and to deliver a sermon on that 
subject, which made a deep impressimi. He 
drew a distinction between external and 
I internal excommunication; tbefohner exclud- 
ing only from the services of the Churdi, 
the latter from communion with God. “ No 
one,” said he, “ can reconcile the fallen sin- 
ner with God, except the Eternal On^ No 
one can separate man foom God, except man 
himself by his own sins.® Blessed is he who 
dies under an unjust excommunication ! 
While ho Buffers a grievous punishment at 
the hands of men for righteousness’ sake, he ^ 
receives from tlie hand of (xod the crown of 
everlasting happiness.” 

Some of the hearers loudly commended 
this bold language ; others w'ere still more 
exasperated by it. 

But Luther no longer stood alone; and 
although his faith required no other support 
than that of God, a phalanx which defended 
him against his enemies had grawn up 
around him. The German people had heard 
the voice of the reformer. From his sonnons 
and writings issued those dashes of light 
which aroused and illumined his contempo- 
raries. The energy of bis faith poured forth 
in torrents of fire on their frozen hearts. The 
life that God had placed in this extraordinary 
mind communioatod itself to the dead body 
of the Church. Cbristendom, motionless for 
so many centuries, became animated with 
religious enthusiasm. The people's attach- 
ment to the Romish superstitions diminished 
day by day ; there wore always fewer hands 
fbat oifer^ money to purchase forgiveness; * 
and at the same time Luther’s reputation 
continued to increase. The people turned 
towards him, and saluted him with love and 
respect, as the intrepid defender of truth and 
liberty.* Undoubtedly, all men did not see 
the depth of the doctrines he proclaimed. 

I For the greater number it was sufficient to 
know that ho stood up against the pope, and 
that the dominion of the priests and monks 
was shaken by the might of his word. In 
their eyes, Luther’s attack was like those 
T^acon fires kindled on the mountains, which 
announce to a whole nation that the time to 
burst their chains has arrived. The reformer 
was not aware of what ho had done, untU 
the noWo'-minded portion of the nation had 
already hailed him as their leader. But for 
a great number also, Luthoris coming was 
something more than this. The Word of 
God, which he so skilfully wieM, piewed 
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their, hearts like a tw<H}dged sword. In order to attain the great oljeot of bis life^ 
manr bosoms was kindled an earnest desire the aggrandisement of his house, and conse^ 
of obtaining the assurance of pardon and quently the eleyation of his grandson. The 
eternal life. Since the primitive ages, the emperor was at that time holmng an imperial 
CSiurch had never witnessed such hungering diet at Augsburg. Six electors had gone 
and thirsting after righteousness. If the thither in person at his summons. All the 
eloquence of Peter the Hermit and of St. Qermanic states were there represented. The 
Bernard had inspired the people of the Middle kings of France, Hungary, and Poland had 
Ages to assume a perishable cross, the elo- sent their ambassadors. .These princes and 
quence of Luther prevailed on those of his envoys displayed great magnificence. The 
^y to take up the real cross, — the truth Turkish war was one of the causes for T^ich 
which saves. The scaffolding which then the .diet had been assembled. The legate of 
encumbered the Church had stifled every- Leo X. earnestly urged the meeting on this 
thing; the. form had destroyedd;he life. The. point. Tho states, learninj? wisdom from 


Tho states, learning wisdom from 


poweyful language given to this man diffused the bad use that had formerly been made of 
a quickening breath over the soil of Christen- their contributions, and wisely counselled bv 
dom. At the first Wtburst, Luther's writ- the Elector Frederick, were satisfied witn 
ings had carried awav believers and unbe- declaring they would reflect on the matter, 
lievers alike: the unbelievers, because the^ and at the same time produced fresh com- 
positive doctrines that were afterwards to plaints against Rome. A Iiatin discourse, 
be settled had not been as yet fully de- published during the diet, boldly pointed out 


settled had not been as yet fully de- published during the diet, boldly pointed out 
veloped j the believers, because their germs the real danger to the Qerman princes, 
were found in that living faith which his You desire to put the Turk to flight,” said 
writings proclaimed with so much power, the author. ** This is well ; blit 1 am very 


veloped ; the believers, because their germs the real danger to the Carman princes, 
were found in that living faith which his You desire to put the Turk to flight,” said 


writings proclaimed with so much power, the author. ** This is well ; but 1 am very 
Accordin^y, the influence of these writings much afraid that you are mistaken in the 


. am very 


was immense ; they filled in an instant Ger- 


You should look for him in Italy, 


many and the world. Every where prevailed and not in Asia.” ‘ 

a secret conviction that men were about to Another affair of no less importance was 
witness, not the establishment of a sect, but to occupy the diet. Maximilian desired tef 
a new birth of the Church' and of society, have his grandson Charles, already king of 
Those who were then born of tho breath of Spain and Nkples, proclaimed king of the 
the Holy Ghost rallied around him who was Romans, and his successor in the imperial 
its organ. Christendom was divided into dignity. The pope knew his own interests 
two parties : the one contended with the too well to desire to see the imperial throne 
spirit against the form, and tho other with filled by a prince whose power in Italy might 
. the form against the spirit. On the side of be dangerous to himself. Tho emperor ima- 
the form were, it is true, all the appearances gined he had already won over most of the 
of strength and grandeur; on the side of the electors and of the states ; but he met with 
roirit were helplessness and Insignificance, a vigorous resistance from Frederick. All 
But form, void of spirit, is but a feeble body, solicitations proved unavailing ; in vain did 
which the first breath of wind may throw the ministers and the best friends of the elec- 


ESiSSSS£3flip^^^^ holy Father, we have learnt thesbfew 

days since that a friar of the Augustine order. 
Tins army was very necessary, for the nobles named Martin Luther, has presumed to main- 
began to D0 alarmed and the empire and the tain certain propositions on the tralBc of in- 


rsity— p»pai 
a Elector. 


Station.** If youp holiness and the very.reve- 


down. Its apparent power serves but to tor unite their entreaties to those of the 
excite hostility and to precipitato its destrdF emperor ; he was immovable, and showed on 
tion. Thus, tho simple Word of truth bad this occasion (as it has been remarked) that 
raised a powerful army for Luther. he had firmness of mind not to swerve from 

a resolution which he had once acknow- 
ledged to be just. Tho emperor’s design 
failed. 

Henceforward this prince souglrt to gain 
CHAPTER II good-will of the pope, in order to render 

* him favourable to his plans ; and, to give a 

nittftiAiigsbarf— The EmperoT to the Poj^The Elector Striking proof of his attachment, bo 

, hun a* foUow^ on the 5ft Au;^^ 


Church wore already uniting their power to dulgences; a matter that displeases us the 
gqt rid of this troublesome monk. If a strong more because this friar has found many pro- 
and courageous prince had then filled the tectors, among whom are persons of exalted 
imperial toone, he might have taken ad- station.** If your holiness and the very, reve- 


vantage of this religious agitation, and in rend fathers of the (^uroh 4^- 
relianoe upon the Word of (m and upon the do not soon exert your aumority to put an 
nation, have given a fresh impulse to the end to these scandals, these pernicious 
. anient opposition against the papacy. But 

b^utfmillah was too old, and he had deter- i sebrsok, k. oewh. a. s. b. i. ise. ; . 

on making evety Mctiiiee in 
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teachers not only sednce the simple formed to witllhtand a power that hitherto ^ 
people, but they will inyolye great princes in ndti^g had been aide to resist? Luther 
their destruction. We will take care that hitnBeli saw that no one cou^d Save him but 
whatever your holiness may decree in this the elector; yet he would ratW die than 
matter for the glory of God Almighty shall compromise nis prince. At last his friends 
be enforced throughout the whole empire.’* agr^ on an expedient* that would not en- 
This letter must have been written imme- danger Frederick. Let him refhse Luther a 
lately after some warm discussion between safe-conduct, and then tlie reformer would 
Maximilian and Frederick. On the same have a legitimate excuse for not appearing 
day, the elector wrote to Raphael of Rovera. at Rome. 

He had^ learnt, no doubt, tnat the emperor On the 8th August, Luther wrote to 
was writing to the Roman pontiff, and to Spalatin begging him to employ his influence 
pai^ the blow, be put himseu in communi- with the elector to have Ms cause heard in 
cation with Rome. Germany. ^iSee what snares they are lay- 

“ I shall never have any dther desire," ing for me," wrote he also to Staupitz, and 
says he, “ than to show my submission to how I am surrounded with thorns. But 
the universal Church. Christ lives and reigns, the same yesterday, 

“ Accordingly, I have never defended either to-day, and for ever. My conscience assuires 
the writings or the sermons of Doctor Mar- mo that I have been teaching the truth, al- 
tin Luther. 1 learn, besides, that ho has though it appears still more odious because 
always offeied to appear, under a safe-con- I teach it. The Church is the womb of Re- 
duct, before impartial, learned, and Christian becca. The children must straggle together, 
judges, in order 'to defend Ms doctrine, and even to the risk of the mother’s life.^ As 
to submit, in case he should be convicted of for the rest, pray the Lord that I feel not too 


error by the Scriptures themselves.” 


much joy in this trial. May God not lay 


Jjeo X., who up to this time had let the tMs sin to their charge.’ 


business follow its natural course, aroused by 
the clamours of the theologians and monks. 


Luther’s friends did not confine themselves 
to consultations and complaints. Spalatin 


•lominated an ecclesiastical commission at wrote, on the part of the elector, to Renner 
Rome empowered to try Luther, and in wMch the emperor’s secretary ; " Doctor Martin 
Sylvester Prierio, the reformer’s great enemy, Luther willingly consents to be judged by 
was at once accuser and judge. The case all the universities of Germany, except 
was soon prepared, and the court summoned Leipsic, Erfurth, and Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Luther to appear before it in person witMn which have shown themselves partial. It is 


sixty days. 

Luther was tranquilly awaiting at Wit- 
temberg the good effects that he imagined 


impossible for Mm to appear at Rome in 
person.’’* 

The university of Wittemberg wrote a 


his, submissive letter to the pope would pro- letter of intercession to the pope : ** The 
duce, when on the 7th August, two days weakness of his frame," they saia, speaking 
only after the letters of Maximilian and of of Luther, “ and the dangers of the journey, 
Fred^ck were sent off, he received the sum- render it difficult and even impossible for him 
monsi.of the Roman tribunal. ’’ At the very to obey the order of your holiness. His distress 
moment 1 was expecting a blessing," said he, l!nd his prayers incline us to sympathize 
1 saw the thunderbolt fall upon me. I was with him. Wo therefore entreat you, most 
the iamb tliat troubled the water the wolf holy Father, as obedient children, to look 
was drinking. Tetzel escaped, and 1 was to upon Mm as a man who has never been 


permit myself to be devoured," 


tainted with doctrines opposed to the tenets 


This summons caused general alarm in of the Roman Church." 

Wittemberg ; for whatever course Luther The universi^, in its solicitude, wrote the 
might take he could not escape danger, same day to Charles of Miltitz, a Saxon 
If he, went to Rome, he would there be- gentleman and the pope’s chamberlain, in 
come the victim of Ms enemies. If he high estimation with Leo X. In this letter 
refused to appear, he would be condemned they gave Luther a more decided testimony 
for contumacy, as was usual, without the than they had ventured to insert in the first, 
power of eseaping; for it was known that ’^The reverend father Martin Luther, an 
the legate had received orders to do every Augustine," it ran, “is the noblest imd mwt 
thing he could to exasperate the emperor distinguished member of our university. For 
and the German princes against the doctor, many years we have seen and known Ms 
His friends were filled with consternation, talents, his learning, his profound acciumnt^ 
Shall the preiuiher of truth risk his life in ance with the arts and literature, his 


that great city drwnk wiii ^ blood of the sainte 
and marU/rs of Jesus 9 MiaU a head be 
raised in the midst of enslaved Christendom, 


trbaehable morals, and his truly Christian 
lehaviour.”® „ . 

TMs active charity shown by sH who 


only to fall ? Shall tMs idw> to struck surronndcri Luther is Ms noblest panegyric, 
down— this men whom God appears to have i wti 


>i<.op9.a,)xTU.Mk 


I wt I to tOMUU 



While men were anadonel^looking for the tiee, oommunitleSf con^, dukes, and poten^ 
result of affair, it was terminate mote tates (the Emperor Maximilian always ex^ 
easily than might have expected. The oepted), who shall not aid in seizing the 
legatS l>e Yio, mortified at his ill success in ' aforesaid Martin Luther and his adherents; 
the omnmission he had received to>«xcite a and send them to you under good and safi) 
general war against the IHirks, wished to guard. — And if, which God forbid, the said 
exalt and give lu8ti*e to his embassy in princes, communities, universities, and po- 
’Germany by some other brilliant act. He tentates, or any belonging to them, shall in 


thought that if he could extinguish heresy 
he should return to Rome with honour. He 


any manner offer an asylum to the said 
Martin and his adherents, give him privately 


therefore entreated the pope to intrust this or publicly, by themselves or by others^ suc- 
business to him. Leo for bis part was cour and counsel, we lay under interdict all 
biglily pleased with Frederick |ir ms strong these princes, communities, universities, and 
opposition to the election ofuthe youthfm potentates, with their cities, towns, conn- 
Cnarles. Ho felt that he might yet stand in trios and villages, as well as the cities, towns, 
need of his support. Without farther refe- countries, and villages in which the satjl 
retioe to the summons, he commissioned the Martin may take refuge, so long as he shall 
legate, by a brief dated 23d August, to in- remain there, and three days after be shall 
vestigate the affair in Germany. The pope have quitted them.” 


lost nothing by this course of proceeding; This audacious see, which claims to be the 
and even if Luther could not bo prevailed ©.arthiy representative of liim who said : God 
on to retract, the noise and scandal that his sent not his Son into the world to condmnn the 


presence at Rome must have occasioned worlds hut that the world through him might be 


would be avoided. 

“ We charge you,” said Leo, “ to summon 
personally before you, to prosecute and con- 
strain without any delay, and as soon as you 


saved^ continues its anathemss ; and after 
to summon pronouncing the penalties against ccclosias- 
te and con- tics, goes on to say : 
soon as you As for the laymen, if they do not imme- 


shall have received this paper from us, the diatcly obey your orders without delay or op- 
said Luther, who has already been declared position, we declare them infamous (thomos# 
a heretic by our dear brother Jerome, bishop worthy emperor always excepted), incapable 
of Ascoli.”' of performing any lawful act, deprived of 

The pope then proceeded to utter the chnstian burial, and stripped of all the fiefs 
severest throats against Luther : they may hold either from the npostolic see. 

Invoke for this purpose the arm and the or from any lord whatsoever.” ‘ 


aid of our very dear son in Christ, Maximi- Such was the fate destined for Luther, 
lian, and of tlie other princes of Germany, The monarch of Rome has invoked every 
and of all the communities, universities, and thing for his destruction. Nothing was 
potentates, ecclesiastic <»r secular. And, if spared, not even the quiet of the grave, 
you get possession of his person, keep him llis ruin appears certain. How can ho 
in safe custody, that ho may be brought escape from this vast conspiracy? Hut 
before us.”* Romo was deceived ; the movement, begun 

Wei see that this indulgent concession from by the Spirit of God, cannot be checked by 
the pope was only a surer way of inveigling the decrees of her chancery. 

Lutner to^ Romo. Next followed milder The iw)pe had not even preserved the ap- 
measurcs : pcaranees of a just and impartial examination. 

*♦ If he return to his duty, and beg for- Luther liad been declared a heretic, not only 
giveiiess for so great a misdeed, of his own before he had boon hoard, but even before the 
accord and without solicitation, wo give you expiration of tlie time allowed for his appear- 
power to receive him into the unity of our ance. The passions, and never do they show 
noiy mother the Church.” themselves more violently than in religious 


K anees of a just and impartial examination. 

lor liad been declared a heretic, not only 
before he had boon heard, but even before the 


ower to receive him into the unity of our ance. The passions, and never do they show 
lojy mother the Church.” themselves more violently than in religious 

The pope soon returned to his maledic- discussions, overleap all forms of justice. It 
[ tidns : is not only in the Roman chuich, but in the 

**Jf be persist in his obstinacy, and you Protestant churches that have turned aside 
cwnot secure his person, we authorize you from the Gospel, and wherever the truth is 


to proscribe bim in every part of Germany ; not found, that wo meet with such strange 
to banish, curse, and excommunicate all proceedings in this respect. Every thing is 
those who are attached to bim ; and to order lawful against the Gospel. We rrequently 
all Christians to fiee from their prcsenco.” see men who in every other case would 
Still this was hot enough ; sonmle to commit the least injustice, not 

** And ill order that tms contagious dis- fearing to trample under foot all rule and 
ease may be the more effectually eradicated,” law, whenever Cnristiahity, or the testimony 
continued the pope, “ you will excommum- that is paid to it, is concerned. 

^ 2 1 IITT- T V, - 


cate aR prelates, reUgieua orders, umversi- 

1 Dioittm Ltttheram liisv«i{9«pi P«r vneaietma auditowm 
Jam deelantuin/ Brev« Leonit X. 04 Thom^m. 


When Lutber became acquainted 
brief, be thus expressed bis Indigliatioii t 


a Brachio cos'm atque compellM* et eo in potestate tua < Xafninlo et InhabillUtia omnei nctn* leglhmos* 

custodia ^ilnefts, ut coroui noblt ^Igbwtkw^i^ti ltOTi^p rivatlw feudoim Dnv« 



: ‘VThig 19 the xnost rpmarkahle part of the 
: the brief was issued on the 23d 
Aufiistr-l was summoned on tiie 7th— so 
that between the brief and. the summons six- 
teen days elapsed. ]^ow, make the calcula- 
tion, and you will find that my Lord Jerome, 
bishop of Ascoli, proceeded against me, pro- 
nounced judgment, condemned me, and de- 
clared me a heretic, before the summons 
reached me, or at the most within sixteen 
days Ifter it had been forwarded to me. Now, 
where are the sixty days accorded me in the 
summons ? They began on the 7th August, 

they should end on the 7th October Is 

this the style and fashion of the Roman 
court, whicn on the same day summons, ex- 
horts, accuses, pudges, condemns, and de- 
clares a man guilty who is so far from Rome, 
and who knows nothing of all these things ? 
What reply can they make to this ? No doubt 
they forgot to clear their brains with hel- 
lebore before having recourse to such trick- 
ery.”^ 

But while Rome secretly deposited her 
thunders in the hands of her legate, she 
sought by sweet and flattering words to de- 
tach from Luther’s cause the prince whose 
power she dreaded most. On the same day 
(23d August 1518), the pope wrote to the 
Elector of Saxony. Ho hod recourse to the 
wiles of that ancient policy which we have 
already noticed, and endeavoured to flatter 
the prince’s vanity. 

“ Pear son,” wrote the pontiff, “ when we 
think of your noble and worthy family ; of 
you who are its ornament and head ; when 
we call to mind how you and your ancestors 
have always desired to uphold the Christian 
faith, and the honour and dignity of the holy 
see, we cannot believe that a mad who 
abandons the faith can rely upon your high- 
ness’s favour, and daringly give the rein to 
his wickedness. Yet it is reported to us 
from every quarter that a certain friar, Mar- 
tin Luther, hermit of the order of St. Augus- 
tine, has for^tten, like a child of the evil 
one and despiser of God, his habit and his 
order, which consist in humility and obe- 
dience, and that he boasts of fearing neither 
the authority nor the punishment of any 
man, being assured of your favour and pro- 
tection. 

** But as we know that be is deceived, we 
have thought fit to write to your highness, 
and to exhort you in the Lord to watch over 
the honour of your name, as a chrisrian 
prince, the ornament, glory, and sweet 
savour of your noble family ; to defend your- 
self from these calumnies; and to guard 
yourself not only from so serious a crime as 
that imputed to you, but still further even 
from the suspicion that the rash presumption 
U of this friar tends to bring upon you.” 

Leo X, at the same time informed the ' 
elector that he had commissioned the cardi- 


nal of St. ^tuB to investigate the matter, 
and requested him to deliver Luther into tW 
legate’s hands, “ for fear,” added he, still re- 
turning to his first argument, “ the pious 
people of our own or of future times would 


people of our own or of future times would 
one day lament and say : The most pernicious 
heresy vfith which the Church of God has 
been aflSicted sprung up under the favour 

llius had Rome ta^en her measures. \^ith 
one hand she scattered the intoxicating in- 
cense of fiattery ; in the other she held con- 
cealed her t^nprs and revenge. 

All the powers, of the earth, emperor, pope, 
priitces, and legates, began to rise up against 
this humble friar of Erfurth, whose internal 
struggles we have already witnessed. T/ie 
Jdnga of4he earth set ihemeives^ and the riders 
take counsel against 'the Lord^ and against hie 
anointed. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The Armourer Sehwftrtserd— His Wife— PhiHp^Hls Genius 
and Studies— The Bible— Call to WlttemDer|^~ll(eIano• 
thon*8 Departure and Journey— Leipslo— Mistake— Lu- 
ther's Joy— Parallel— Bevolution in Education— Study of 
Greek. 

Before this letter and the brief had reached 
Germany, and while Luther was still afraid 
of being compelled to appear at Rome, a for- 
tunate event Drought consolation to his heart. 
He needed a friend into whose bosom he 
could pour out his sorrows, and whose faith- 
ful affection would comfort him in his hours 
of dejection. God gave him such a friend in 
Melancthon. 

George Schwartzerd was a skilful master- 
armourer of Bretten, a small town in the 
palatinate. On the 14th of February 1497, 
tiis wife bore bim a son, who was named 
Philip, and who became famous in after-years 
under the name of Melancthon. Georp. 
who was highly esteemed by the palatine 
princes, and by those of Bavarja andoaxony, 
was a man of perfect integrity. Frequentiy 
he would refuse from purchasers the price 
they offered him ; and if he fbund they were 
poor, would compel them to take back their | 
money. It was his habit to leave his bed | 
at midnight, and offer a fervent prayer upon 
his knees. If the monung came without his 
having performed this pious duty, he was 
dissatisfred with himself all the rest of the 
day. His wife Barbara was the dau^ter of 
a respectable magistrate named John Reuter. | 
She possessed a tender disposition^ rather 
inclined to superstition, but in other respects 
1 discreet and prudent. To her we are indebted I 
for these well-known Germwi rhymes 


t Latll.Ops.(L.)zvU.19«.: 


l Lath. Opp.(L.)xvU. ITS. 






f sMlf liu| In^veflsltoth not. 
i)icA«goiiiv ninderetn not. 

€hKN deoolvoth not. 

AM the following rhymes also :— 

Those who lofo to flOHOndor 
Store than their fields rendeft 
Will sorely come to roin, 

Or a rope be theinmdoinf.t 

Philip was not eleven years old when his 
father died. Two days before he expired, 
George cidled his son to his bedside, and 
exhorted him to have the fe^ of God con< 
stantly before his eyes. “ I^rosee,” said 
the dying armourer, that terrible tempests 
are anont to shake the world. I have wit> 
nessed great things, but greater still are pre- 
paring. May GcS direct and guide thee !” 
After Philip had received his fathers bless- 
ing, he was sent to Spire that he might not 
he present at his parent’s deatli. He departed 
weeping bitterly. 

The lad’s mndfather, the worthy hailiif 
Bouter, who himself had a son, performed a 
father’s duty to Philip, and took him and his 
brother George into nis own house. Shortly 
after this he engaged John Hungarus to 
teach the three boys. The tutor was an 
excellent man, and in after-years proclaimed 
the Gos^ with great energy, even to an 
advancea age. He overlooked nothing in the 
young man. He punished him for eve]^ 
fault, hut with discretion: It is thus,” said 
Melancthon in 1554, that he made a 
scholar of me. He loved me as a son, I 
loved him as a father ; and we shall meet, 1 
hope, in heaven.”* 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence 
of his understanding, and his facility in 
learning and explaining what he had learnt. 
He couM not remain idle, and was always 
looking for some one to discuss with him 
the tmngs be had beai*d.* It frequently 
happened that well-educated foreigners pass- 
ed ^through Brotten and visited Reuter. 
Immediately the bailiff’s grandson would go 
up to them, enter into conversation, and 
press them so hard in the discussion that the 
nearers were filled with admiration. With 
strength of genius he quited great gentle- 
ness, and thus won the favour of all He 
stammered ; but like the illustrious Grecian 
otrator, he so diligently set about correcting 
thisd^ect, that m after-life no traces of it 
oouid be peioeived. 

On the death of his grandfather, the youth- 
ful Philip with his brother and his yonng 
usole John, was sent to the school at^orx- 
hdm. Thm lads msided with one of their 
xelatiOBS, sister to the fSunons Benchlin. 
Eager in the pursnit of knowledge, Philip, 
uoaex the tu^U of George j^mmler, made 


m« at flOra, el ego eum nt 
... MelMrt 


Wot IMhf will venbrODi 
I et oonTO* 


likmil* •sen, in vltn letomft. KelnacAh. Bipltont. l^nng. 

m mic o w i non poftent, m 4 awimtet ubkrae nllfioem 
enmejBO de nudlUs dtopnUnii. OMwr. Vtt. Md. p. t 


rapid progress in learning, and particularly 
in Gr&k, of which heVas paMonatolyfond* 
Beuchlin frequently came to Pforaheim* At 
his sister’s house he bejoame acquainted with 
her young boarders, and was soon struck 
with Philip’s replies. He presented lum 
with a Greek Grammar and a Bible. These 
two books were to be the study of his whole 
life. 

When Reuchlin returned from his sec<md 
journey to Italy, his young relative,*’ then 
twelve years old, celebrated the day of Ids 
arrival by representing before him, with the 
aid of some friends, a Latin comedy which 
he had himself composed. Reuchlin, charmed 
with the young man’s talents, tenderly em- 
braced him, <^led him his dear son, and 

E laced sportively upon his head tlie red hat 
e had received when he had been made 
doctor. It was at this time that Reuchlin 
changed the name of Schwarteerd into that 
of Melancthpn ; both words, the onedn Ger- 
man and the other in Greek, signifying 
black earth. Most of the learned men of that 
ago thus translated their names into Greek 
or Latin. 

Melancthon, at twelve years of age, went 
to the University of Heidelberg, and here be 
began to slake bis ardent thirst for know- 
ledge. He took bis bachelor’s degree at 
fourteen. In 1512, Reuchlin invited uim to 
Tubingen, where many learned men wei*© 
assembled. He attended by turns the lec- 
tures of the theologians, doctors, and lawyers. 
There was no branch of knowledge that he 
deemed unworthy his study. Praise was not 
his object, but the possession and the fruits 
of learning. 

The Holy Sci^tures especially engaged 
his attention. Those who frequent^ the 
church of Tubingen had remarked that he 
frequently held a book in bis hands, which 
he was occupied in reading between the ser- 
vices. This unknown volume appeared 
larger than the prayer books, and a report 
was circuli I that Philip used to read pro- 
fime authors during thoso intervals. But the 
suspected book proved to be a copy of the 
Hofy Scriptures, printed shortly pefore at 
Basle by John Frobenius. All bis life he 
continued this study with the most uncea^ 
ing application. He always carried this pre- 
cious volume with him, even to the nublio 
assemblies to which he was invited. * Re- 
jecting the empty systems of the schoolmen, 
he adhered to the plmn word of the Gospel 
** 1 entertain the most distinguished* and 
Mendid expectations of MelancthoU;^” wtote 
Erasmus to CEcolampadins about thia rime ; 
** God grant that this young man may long 
survive ns. He will entirely eclipse Eraa- 
mns.” * Nevertheless, Me^cthon shared in 
the errors of his age. “ lahudder,” he ob- 
served at an advanced period of his life, 
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HI8T0BY OF TH» BE^^SMA'FKHf. 


“ twtt I tbiink honoui* 1 paid fo 

iinag^n, while I was yet a jiapist.” » i 

In 1614,he was made docter of philosophy, ^ 
and then to teach. He was seventeen 
yedfs old. I^e grace and charm that heim- 
prted to his lessons, formed the most strik- 
ing contrast to the tasteless method which 
the dootore, and above all the monks, had 
pursued till then. He took an active part in 
the struggle in which Reuchlin was engaged 
witlf the Jeaming-haterB of the day. Agree- 
able in conversanon, mild and elegant in his 
manners, beloved by all who knew him, he 
soon acquired great authority and solid repu- 
tation in the learned world. 

It was at this time that the elector formed 
the design of inviting some distinguished 
scholar to the university of Wittemberg, os 
professor of the ancient languages. He ap- 
plied to Reuchlin, who recommended Melanc- 
thon. Frederick foresaw the celebrity that 
this young man would confer on an institu- 
tion so dear to^iim, and Reuchlin, charmed 
at beholding so noble a career opening before 
his young iriend, wrote to him these words 
of the Almighty to Abraham : “ Get thee out 
of thy country^ and from thy kindred^ and from 
my father's house^ and I will make thy name 
greats and them shalt be a blessing* Yea,” 
continued the old man, “ I hope that it will 
be so with thee, my dear Philip, my handi- 
work and my consolation.” * In this invita- 
tion Melancthon acknowledged a call from 
God. At his departure the university was 
filled with sorrow ; yet it contained indivi- 
duals who were jedous and envious of him. 
He left his native place, exclaiming : “ The 
Lord’s will be done !” He was then twenty- 
one years of age. 

Melancthon travelled on horseback, in 
company with several Saxon merchants, as 
a traveller joins a caravan in the deserts ; 
for, says Reuchlin, he was unacquainted 
both with the roads and the country.* He 

E resented his respects to the elector, whom 
e found at Augsburg, At Nuremberg he 
saw the excellent Pirckhcimer, whom he 
had known before ; at Leipsic he formed an 
acquaintance with the learned helleniat Mo- 
sellanus. The university of this last city 
gave a banquet in his honour. The repast 
was academical. The dishes succeeded one 
another in great variety, and at each new 
dish one of the professors rose and addressed 
Melancthon in a Latin . speech he had pre- 
pared before hand, The latter imme^ately 
teplied extemporaneously. At last, wearied 
with so much eloquence, he said : “ Most 
uiustrious men, permit me to reply to your 
harangues once for all; for, being unpre- 
pared, I cannot put such varieties into my 
answers as you hw done in ypur adtosses,” 




After this, the dishes were brought in with- 
out the accompaniment of a speech. ^ 

Reuchlin’s youthful reiarive arrived in 
Wittemberg on the 25th August 1518, two 
days after Loo X. had sighed the brief ad- 
dressed to Ci^etan, and the letter to the 
elector. 

The Wittemberg professors did not receive 
Melancthon so favourably as those of Leipsic 
had done. The first inmression he made on 
them did not correspond with their expecta- 
tions. They saw a young man, who appeared 
younger thw he really was, of small stature, 
and with a feeble and jimid air. Was this 
the illustrious doctor whom Erasmus and 
Reuchlin, the greatest men of the day, ex- 
tolled so highly? Neither Lather, with 
whom he first became acquainted, nor hfe 
I colleagues, entertained any great hopes of 
him when they saw his youth, his shyness, 
and his diffident manners. 

On the 29th August, four days after his 
arrival, he delivered his inaugural discourse. 
All the university was assembled. This lad, 
as Luther calls him,* spoke in such elegant 
latfnity, and showed so much learning, an 
understanding so cultivated, and a judgment 
so sound, that all his hearers were struck 
with admiration. 

When the speech was finished, all crowded 
round him with confl^atulations ; but no one 
felt more joy than Luther. He hastened to 
impart to his friends the sentiments that 
filled his heart. “ Melancthon,” wrote he to 
Spalatin on the Slst August, “ delivered four 
days after his arrival so learned and so beau- 
tiful a discourse, that every one listened with 
astonishment and admiration. We soon re- 
covered from the prejudices excited by his 
stature and appearance ; we now praise and 
admire his eloquence ; we return our thanks 
to you and to the prince for the service you 
have done us. 1 ask for no other Greek 
master. But 1 fear that his delicate frame 
will be unaMe to support our mode of living, 
and that we shall bo unable to keep him long 
on account of the smallness of his salary. I 
hear that the Leipsic people are already 
boasting of their power to take him from us. 
O my dear Spalatm, beware of despising bis 
age and his personal appearance. He is a 
man worthy of every honour." * 

Melancthon began immediately to lecture 
on Homer and the Epistle of St. Paul to 
Titus. He was full of ardour. “ I will make 
every effort,” wrote he to Spalatin, “ to con- 
ciliate the favour of all those in Wittemberg 
yrho love learning and virtue."* Four^yg 
after his inauguration, Luther wrote again to 
Bpalatin : “ I most particularly recommeiid to 
you the ve^ learned and very amiable Grecian, 
rhilip. ius lectui'e-room is always fhll^ ^ All 
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the thieolo^iiB in particular go to hear him. 
He ie xnaluiig erery clasa, upper, lower, and 
middle, bemn to rei^ Qroek.” ^ 

Mfidancthpn was able to respond to Luther's 
affection. He soon found in him a kindness 
of disposition, a strength of mind, acourag:o, 
a discretion, that he had never found till 
then in any man. He venerated, he loved 
him. “ It there is any one,” said he, “whom 
1 dearly love, and whom 1 embrace with my 
whole heart, it is Martin Luther.”^ 

Thus did Luther and Melancthon meet ; 
they were friends until death. « We cannot 
too much admire the goodness and wisdom 
of God, in bringing together two men so dif- 
ferent, and yet so necessary to one another. 
Luther possessed warmth, vigour, and 
strength; Melancthon clearness, discretion, 
and mildness. Luther gave energy to Me- 
lancthon, Melancthon moderated Luther. 
They were like substances in a state of posi- 
tive and negative electricity, which mutually 
act upon each other. If Luther had been 
without Melancthon, perhaps the torrent 
would have ovei’flowed its banks ; Melanc- 
thoii, when Luther was taken from him by 
death, hesitated and gave way, even where 
he should not have yielded.® Luther did 
much by power ; Melancthon perhaps did no 
less by foUowing a gentler and more tranquil 
method. Both were upright, open-hearted, 
generous ; both ardently loved the Word of 
eternal life, and obeyed it with a fidelity and 
devotion that governed their whole lives. 

Melancthon’s arrival at Wittember^ ef- 
fected a revolution not only in that univer- 
sity, but in the whole of Geimany and in all 
the learned world. The attention he had 
bestowed on the Greek and Latin classics 
and on philosophy had given a regularity, 
clearness, and precision to his ideas, which 
shed a new light and an indescribable beauty 
on ever^ subject that he took in hand. The 
mild spirit of the Gospel fertilized and ani- 
mated his meditations, and in his lectures 
the driest pursuits were clothed with a sur- 
DMsing grace that captivated all hearers. 
The barrenness that scholasticism had cast 
over education was at an end. A new man- 
ner of teaching and of studying began with 
Melancthon. “ Thanks to him,” says an il- 
lustrious German historian,^ “Wittemberg 
became the school of the nation.” 

It was indeed highly important that a man 
who knew Greek thoroughly should teach in 
that university, where the now developments 
of tWlogy called upon masters and pupils 
to study m 1^2r original language the ear- 
liest documents of the Christian fcuth. From 
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this time Luther zealously applied to the 
task, The meaning of a Greek word, of . 
which he had been ignorant until then, sud- 
denly cleared up bis theological ideas. What 
consolation and what joy did he not feel, 
when ho saw, for instance, that the Greek 
word foldvom, which, according to the Latin 
Church, signifies a penance^ a satisfaction re- 
quired by the Church, a human expiation, 
really meant in Greek a transformation or 
conversion of the heart ! A thick mist was 
suddenly rolled away from before his eyes. 
The two significations given to this word 
suffice of themselves to characterize the two 
Churches. 

The impulse Melancthon gave to Luther 
in the translation of the Bible is one of the 
m^t remarkable circumstances of the friend- 
ship between these two great men. As 
early as 1517, Luther had made some attempts 
at translation. He had procured as maxiy 
Greek and Latin books as were within his 
reach. And now, with the ''aid of .his dear 
Philip, ho applied to his task with fresh 
energy. Luther compelled Melancthon to 
share in his researches; consulted him on 
the difficult passages : and the work, which 
was destined to be one of the great labours 
of the reformer, advanced more safely and 
more speedily. 

Melancthon, on his side, became ac(|uain ted 
with the new theology. Tho beautiful and 
pi-ofound doctrine of justification by faith 
filled him with astonishment and joy ; but 
he received with independence the system 
taught by Luther, and moulded it to the pe- 
culiar form of his mind ; for, although he was 
only twenty-one years old, he was one of 
those precocious geniuses who attain early to 
a full possession of all their powers, and who 
think for themselves from the very first. 

The zeal of the teachers was soon com- 
municated to the disciples. It was decided 
to reform the method of instmetion. With 
tho elector's consent, certain courses that 
possessed a merely scholastic importance 
were suppressed ; at the same time tne study 
of the classics received a fresh impulse. The 
school of Wittemberg was transformed, and 
the contrast with otYier universities became 
daily more striking. All this, however, 
took place within the limits of the Church, 
and none suspected they were on the eve of 
a groat contest with the pope. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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to the current of Luther's thoughts ; no 
^ubt, in the sweet outpourings of a dawn- 
ing fHendship, and in tne midst of the bibli- 
cal labours to which he devoted himself with 
ftesh zeal, he sometimes forgot Rome, 
Prierio, Leo, and the ecclesiastical court 
before which he was to appear. Yet these 
were but fugitive moments, and his thoughts 
always returned to that formidable tribunal 
before which his implacable enemies had 
summoned him. With what terror would 
not such tlioughts have filled a soul whose 
object bad been any thing else than the 
truth ! But Luther did not tremble ; confi- 
dent in the faithfulness and power of God, 
he remained firm, and was ready to expose 
himself alone to the anger of enemies more 
terrible than those who had kindled John 
Huss’s pile. 

A few days after Melanctlion’s arrival, and 
before the resolution of the pope transferring 
Luther’s citation from Rome to Augsburg 
could bo known, the latter wrote thus to 
Spalatin : “ I do not require that our sove- 
reign should do the least thing in defence of 
my theses ; I am willing to be given up and 
thrown into the hands of my adversaries, 
lict him permit all the storm to burst upon 
me. What 1 have undertaken to defend, I 
hope to be able to maintain, with the help 
of Christ. As for violence, we must needs 
yield to that, but without abandoning the 
truth.” ^ 

Luther’s courage was infectious : the mild- 
est and most timid men, as they beheld the 
danger that threatened this witness to the 
tmth, found language full of energy and in- 
dignation. The prudent, the pacific Stau- 
pitz wrote to Spalatin on the 7th Septem- 
ber : “ Do not cease to exhort the prince, 
your master and mine, not to allow himself 
to be frightened bv the roaring of the lions. 
Let him defend the truth, without anxiety i 
either about Luther, Staupitz, or the order. | 
Let there be one place at least where men 
may speak freely and without fear. I know 
that the plague of Babylon, I was nearly 
saying of Rome, is let loose against whoever 
attacks the abuses of those who sell Jesus 
Christ. I have myself seen a preacher 
thrown from the pulpit for teaching the 
truth ; I saw him, futUough it was a festival, 
bound and dragged to prison. Others have 
witnessed still more cruel sights. For this 
reason, dearest Spalatin, prevail upon his 
highness to continue in his present senti- 
ments.”* 

^ At last the order to appear before the car- 
dinal-legate at Augsburg arrived. It was 
now with one of the princes of the Roman 
Church that Luther bad to deal. All his 
friends entreated him not to set out.® They 
feared that even during the journey snares 
might be laid for his life. Some busied 
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themselves in findii^g an asylum for him. 
Staupitz himself, the timid Staupitz, was 
moved at the thought of the dangers to 
which brother Martin would be exposed — 
that brother whom he had dragged worn the 
seclusion of the cloister, and whom he had 
launched on that agitated sea in which his 
life was now endangered. Alas I would it 
not have been better for the poor brother to 
have remained for ever unknown 1 It was 
too late. At least he would do everything 
in his power to save him. Accordingly he 
wrote from his convent at Salzburg, on the 
15th September, soliciting Luther to flee and ' 
seek an asylum with him. “ It appe^ to 
me,” said he, “ that* the whole wond is en- i 
raged and combined against the truth. The 
crucified Jesus was hated in like manner. I 
do not see that you have anything else to 
expect but persecution. Erelong no one 
will be able without the pope’s permission to 
search the Scriptures, and therein look for 
Jesus Christ, which Jesus Christ however 
commands. You have but few friends : 1 
would to God that fear of your adversaries 
did not prevent those few from declaring 
themselves in your favour! The wisest 
course is for you to abandon Wittemberg for 
a season and come to mo. Then we shall 
live and die together. This is also the 
prince’s opinion,” adds Staupitz.* ' 

From different quarters Luther received 
the most alarming intelligence. Count Albert 
of Mansfeldt bid him beware of undertaking 
the journey, for several powerful lords had 
sworn to seize his person, and strangle or. 
drown him.® But nothing could frighten 
him. He had no intention of profiting by 
the vicar-goncral’s offer. He will not go 
and conceal himself in the obscurity of a con- 
vent at Salzburg ; he will remain faithfully 
on that stormy scene where the hand of God 
has placed him. It is by persevering in de- 
spite of his adversaries, by proclaimmg the 
truth aloud in the midst ot the world, that 
the reign of this truth advances. Why then 
should he flee ? He is not one of those who 
draw back to perish, but of those who keep 
the faith to the saving of their souls. ^ This 
expression of the Master whom he desires to 
serve, and whom he loves more than life, 
re-echoes hiccssantlv in his heart: W?u> 80 - 
ever shall confess me before men^ him will I also 
confess before my Father who is in heaven. At 
{dl times do we find in Luther and in the 
Reformation this intrepid courage, this ex- j 
alted morality, this infinite charily, which 
the first advent of Christianity had already 
made known to the world. “ I am like Jere- 
miah," says Luther at the time of which we 
are speaking, ** a man of strife and’ conten- 
tion ; but the more their threats increase, the 
more my joy is multiplied. My wife and my 
children are well provided for ; my fields, my 
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hotueii ' Hiid my g<K>d« are in <ttder.‘ They 
havd abeady destroyed mr honour and my 
rejattation. One single thing remains ; it is 
my wretehed body : let them take it ; they 
wm' thus shorten my life by a few hours. 
But as for my soul, they cannot take that. 
He who desires to proclaim the Word of 
fS^st to the world, must expect death at 
eveiy moment ; for our husbahd is a bloody 
husrond to us.* 

The elector was then at Augsburg. Shortly 
before quitting the diet in that city, he had 
paid the legate a visit. The cardinal, highly 
Battered with this condescension ftom so 
illustrious a prince, promised Frederick, that 
if the monk appeared before him, ho would 
listen to him in a paternal manner, and dis- 
miss him kindly. Spniatin, by the prince’s 
order, witite to his friend, that the pope had 
appointed a commission to hear him in Ger- 
many ; that the elector would not permit him 
to he dragged to Rome ; and that he must 
prepare for his journey to Augsburg. Luther 
resolved to obey. The notice he had re- 
ceived from the count of Mansfeldt induced 
him to ask a safe-conduct from Frederick. 
The latter replied that it was unnecessary, 
and sent him only letters of recommendation 
to some of the most distinguished councillors 
of Augsburg. He also provided him with 
money for the journey; and the poor de- 
fenceless reformer set out on foot to place 
himself in the hands of his enemies.* 

What must have been his feelings as he 
quitted Wittemberg and took the road to 
Augsburg, where the pope’s legate awaited 
him 1 The object of this journey was not like 
that to Heidelberg, a friendly meeting ; he 
was about to appear before the Roman dele- 
gate without a safe-conduct ; perhaps he was 
going to death. But his faith was not one 
of mere outward show ; with him it was a 
reality. Hence it gave him peace, and he 
could advance without fear, in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, to bear his testimony to 
the Gospel. 

He arrived at Weimar on the 28th Sep- 
tember, and lodged in the Cordeliers’ monas- 
tery. One of tlie monks could not take his 
eyes off him; it was Myconius. He then 
saw Luther for the first time ; he wished to 
approach him, to gay that he was indebted to 
mm for peace of mind, and that his whole 
desire was to labour with him. But Myco- 
nius was too stricriy watched by his superiors : 
he was not allowed to speak to Luther.* 

The Elector of Saxony was then lidding 
his court lU Weimar, and it is on this account 
probably that the Oorddiers ^ave the doctor 
a welcome. The day foUdwuig his arrival 
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WES the festival if St. Michael. Luther said 
mass, and was invited to prokch in the palace- 
chapel. This was a mark of favour his prince 
loved to confer on him. He preached extem- 
pore, in presence of the court, selecting hiS 
text (Matthew, chap, xviii; verses 1 to 11) 
from the gospel of the day. He spoke forcibly ' 
against hypocrites, and those who boast of 
their own righteousness. Bnt he said not a 
word about angels, although such waji the 
custom on St. Michaers day. 

The courage of the Wittemberg doctor, 
who was going quietly and on foot to answer 
a summons whiim had terminated in death to 
so many of his predecessors, astonished all 
who saw him. Interest, admiration, and 
sympathy prevailed by turns in their hearts. 
John Kestner, purveyor to the Cordeliers, 
struck with apprehension at the thought of 
tlie dangers which awaited his guest, said to 
him : “ Brother, in Augsburg you will meet 
with Italians, who are learned men and 
subtle antagonists, and who will give you 
enough to do. I fear you will not be able to 
defend your cause against them. They will 
Cfist you into the fire, and their flames will 
consume you.”^ Luther solemnly replied: 
“ Dear friend, pray to our Lord God who is 
in heaven, and put up a paternoster for me 
and for his dear Son Jesus, whose cause is 
mine, that he may be favourable to him. If 
He maintain his cause, mine is maintained ; 
but if ho will not maintain it, of a truth it is 
not I who can maintain it, and it is he who 
will bear the dishonour.” 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and 
anived at Nuremberg. As he was about to 
present himself before a prince of the Church, 
he wished to appear in a becoming dress. 
His own was old, and all the worse for the 
journey. He therefore borrowed a frock 
from his faithfril friend Wenceslas Link, 
preacher at Nuremberg. 

Lutlicr doubtless did not confine his visits 
to Link; he saw in like manner his other 
Nuremberg friends, Scheurl the to’wn-clerk, 
the illustrious painter Albert Durer (to whose 
memory that city has recently erected a 
statue), and others besides. He derived 
stren^ from the conversation of these ex- 
cellent ones of the earth, while many monks 
and laymen felt alarmed at his jouniey, and 
endeavoured to shako his resolution, hesoeoh- 
ing him to retrace his steps. The letters he 
wrote from this city show the Spirit which 
then animated him : I have met,” said he, 
“ with pusillajiimous men who wish to per- 
suade me not to go to Au^burg ; but l am 
resolved to proceed. The Lord’s will be 
done ! Even at A^sburg, even in the midst 
of his enemies, CSirist reigns. Let Christ 
live; let Luther die,* and <Wery sinner, oC- 
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coring ag it is written I the Qod. of my 

salvation be exalted! Farewell! persevere, 
stand fast ; fbr it is necessary to m rejected 
either by Ood or by man : but God is true, 
and man.is a liar." 

Link and an Au^stine monk named Leo> 
nard could not rnSHo up their minds to per- 
mit Luther to go alone to face the dangers 
that threatened nim. They knew his dis^ 
sition, and were aware that, abounding as ne 
did ih determination and courage, he would 
probably be wanting in prudence. They 
therefore accompanied him. When they 
were about five leagues from Augsburg, 
Luther, whom the fatigues of the Journey 
and the various agitations of his mind had 
probably exhaust^, was seized with violent 
pains in the stomach. He thought he should 
die. His two friends in great alarm hired a 
waggon in which they placed the doctor. 
On the evening of the 7t.h October they 
reached Augsburg, and alighted at the Au- 
gustine convent. Luther was very ^ tired ; 
but he soon recovered. No doubt his faith 
and the vivacity of his mind speedily re- 
cruited his weakened body. • 


CHAPTER V, 

Do VIo— HJg Charsoter-Sena Lonwk-Prellmlnary Oonvor- 
8ation~Vislt of the Oouncillon— Aeturu of Berra Longa 
— The Prior — Luther’e UlBoretion— Luther and Berra 
Longa— The Safe<oonduct— Luther to Melaucthon. 

InitEDiATELY on liis arrival, and before see- 
ing any one, Luther, desirous of showing the 
legate all due respect, begged Link to go 
and announce his presence. Link did so, 
and respectfully informed the cardinal, on 
the part of the Wittemberg doctor, that the 
latter was ready to appear before him when- 
ever he should give tne order. The legato 
was delighiji^d at this news. At last he had 
this impetuous heretic within his reach, and 
promised himself that the* reformer should 
not quit the walls of Augsburg ^ he had 
enter^ them. At the same time that Link 
waited upon the legate, the monk Leonard 
went to inform 6taupitz of Luther’s arrival. 
The vioar-general had written to the doctor 
that he would certainly come and see him as 
soon as he knew that ho had reached Augs- 
burg. Luther was anwilting.to lose a minute 
in informing him. of his presence. ^ 

The diet was over. The emperor and the 
electors h^ already separated. The em- 
peror, it is true, had not yet quitted the 
place, but was hunting in the neighbour- 
hood. The ambassador of Borne remained 
alone in. Augsburg. If Luther had gone 
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thither during the diet, he would have met 
with powerful supporters ; but everything 
now seemed destmed to bend beneath the 
weight of the papal authority. 

^6 name of the Judge before whom Luther 
was to appear was not calculated to encour- 
age him. Thomas^ de Yio, sumamed €ajetan, 
from the town of Qaeta in the kingdo^. of 
Naples, where he was bom in 1^69, h^ given 
great proiaise from his youth. At sixteen, 
he had entered the Dominican order, con- 
trary to the express wUl of his parents. He 
had afterwards oecome general of his order, 
and cardinal of the Roman Church. But 
what was worse for Luther, this learned 
doctor was one of the most zealous defendei'S 
of that Bcholastio theology which the refor- 
mer had always treated so unmercifully* 
His mother, we <are informed, had dreamt 
during her pregnancy that St. Thomas in 
person would instruct the child to which she 
was about to ^ve birth, and would introduce 
him into heaven. Accordingly De Vio, when 
he became a Dominican, had changed his 
name from James to Thomas. He had zeal- 
ously defended the prerogatives of the papacy, 
and the doctrines of Thomas Aqminas, whom 
he looked upon as the pearl of theologians. ^ 
Fond of pageantry and show, he construed 
almost seriously the Roman maxim, that le- 
gates are above kings, and surrounded him- 
self with a brilliant train. On the 1st Au- 
gust, he had performed a solemn mass in the 
cathedral of Augsburg, and, in presence of 
all the princes of the empire, had placed the 
cardinars hat on the head of the Archbishop 
of Mentz, who knelt before him, and had de- 
livered to the emperor himself the hat and 
sword which the pope had consecrated. Such 
was the man before whom the Wittemberg 
monk was about to appear, dressed in a frock 
that did not belong to him. Further, the 
legate’s learning, the austerity of his disposi- 
tion, and the purity of his morals, ensured 
him an influence and authority in Germany 
that other Roman courtiers would not ^sily 
have obtained. It was no doubt to this re- 
putation for sanctity that he owed this mis- 
sion. Rome perceived that it would admir- 
ably forward her designs. Thus even the 
good qualities of Cajetan rendered him still 
more fonnidable. Besides, the afiair intrusted 
to him was by no means complicated. Lu- 
ther was already declared a heretic. If he 
would not retract, the legate must send him 
to prison j and if he escaped, whoever should 
give him an asylum was to be excommuni- 
cated. This was what the dignitary of the 
Church before whom Luther was summoned^ 
had to perform on behalf of Rome. • 

Luther had recovered his strength during 
the night. On Saturday morhin* (8th Oc- 
tober), being already remvi^fatett after his 
journey, he began to consider to strange 
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;^odii<m. ' He WM TesigiMd, and awaited the and ao he nn otlFiii • similar atrain. JBnt 
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appearing before the legate until after this The doctor, who was at first disposed to 
interview. The message proceeded from an credit the fair professions of the orator Urban 


Italian courtier nam^ Urban of Serra 
Longa, who had often visited G^urmany as 
QHYoy from the Margrave of Montferrat. He 
had known the Elector of Saxony, to whom 


(as he calls him in his narrative), was now 
convinced that they were of little worth, and 
that he was much more on the legate’s® side 
than on his. He consequently became less 


he had been accredited, and after the mar- communicative, and was content to say, that 

T-- i-.j jjQ dispos^ to show all humility, to 

give proofs of his obedience, and render 
satisfaction in those things in which he 
might have erred. At these words Serra 
Longa exclaimed joyfully : “I shall hasten 
to the legate ; you will follow me presently. 
Everything will go well, and all will soon 
be settled.” ‘ 

He went away. The Saxon monk, who 
had more discernment than the Roman cour- 
tier, thought to himself: “ This crafty Sinon 
has been badly taught and trained by his 
Greeks.” ® Luther was in suspense between 
hope and fear; yet hope prevailed. The 
visit and the strange professions of Serra 
Longa, whom he afterwards called a bungling 
mediator, ® revived his courage. 

The councillors and other inhabitants of 


grave’s death, he had attached himself to the 
Cardinal de Vio. 

The art and address of this individual pre- 
sented the most striking contrast 'vrith the 
noble frankness and generous integrity of 
Luther. The Italian soon arrived at the 
Augustine monastery. The cardinal had 
sent him to sound the reformer, and prepare 
him for the recantation expected from him. 
Serra Longa imagined that his sojourn in 
Germany had given him a great advantage 
over the other courtiers in the legate’s train ; 
he hoped to make short work with this Ger- 
man monk. He arrived attended by two 
domestics, and professed to have come of his 
own accord, from friendship towards a fa- 
vourite of the Elector of Saxony, and from 
attachment to the holy Church. After hav- 


ing most cordially saluted Luther, the dip- Augsburg, to whom the elector had recom- 
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lomatist added in an affectionate manner : 

** I am come to offer you good advice. Be 
wise, and become reconciled with the Church. 
Submit to the cardinal without reserve. Re- 
tract your offensive language. Remember 
the Abbot Joachim of Florence : he had pub- 
lished, as you know, many heretical things, 
and yet he was declared no heretic, because 
he retracted his errors.” 

Upon this Luther spoke of justifying what 
he had done. 


mended Luther, were all eager to see the 
monk whose name already resounded through- 
out Germany. Poutinger, the imperial coun- 
cillor, one of the most eminent patricians of 
the city, who frequently invited Luther to 
his table ; the councillor Langemantel ; Doc- 
tor Auerbach of Leipsic ; the two brothers 
Adelmann, both canons, and many more, 
repaired to the Augustine convent. They 
cordially saluted this extraordinary man 
who had undertaken so long a journey to 


Serra Loxoa.— “ Beware of that I place himself in the hands of the Roman 

Would you enter the lists against the legate agents. “ Have you a safe conduct?” asked 
of his holiness?” they.— “ No,” replied the intrepid monk. 

Lutuer. — “ If they convince me of having “ What boldness ! ” they all exclaimed. — “ It 
taught anything contrary to the Roman was a polite expression,” s^s Inuther, ** to 
Church, I shall bo my own judge, and imme- designate my rashness and folly.” All una- 
diately retract. The essential point will be niraously entreated him not to visit the legate 


to know whether the legate relies on the 
authority of St. Thomas more than the faith 
will sanction. If he does so, I will not 
)rield.” 

Serra Loeoa. — “ Oh, oh I You intend to 
break a lance then 1 ” 

The Italian then began to use language 
which Imther styles horrible. He argued 
that one might inaintaii^alse propositions, 
provided they .brought in money and filled 


before obtaining a safe-conduct from the 
emperor himself. It is probable the public 
had already heard something of the pope’s 
brief, of which the legate was the beaier. 

“ But,” replied Luther, “ I set out for 
Augsburg without a safe-conduct, and have 
arrived safely.” 

** The elector has recommended you tons; 
you ought therefore to obey us, i&d do all 
that we tell you,” answered loingemantel 


the treasury ; that all discussion in the uni- affectionately nut firmly, 
versitics against the popc^ axrthorify must Doctor Auerbach coiuol4lpd unth these 

be avoided ; that, on Ae oowfemsy, it syhld 

be asserted that the pope by a single 

nod, change or suppress of faith ; * 


views, and added : “ We know that at the 


1 kt nutii lolo omnia Al>rosaret otlMB l» Qiia fldol eseont, 
L. Epp. i. 144 . 
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Ibottom of his heart the dirdinal is exceed^ 
ingly irritated against you.^ One cannot 
trust these Italians.” ^ 

The canon Adelinann urged the same 
thing : You have been sent without pro 
teotion, and they have forgotten to pioride 
you with that which you n^ed most.”* 

His friends undertook to obtain the requi- 
site safe-conduct from the emperor. They 
tlien told Luther how many persons, even in 
elevated rank, had a leaning in his favour. 
“ The minister of France himself, who left 
Augsburg a few days ago, has spoken of you 
in the most honourable manner.”^ This 
remark struck Luther, and he remembered 
it afterwards. Thus several of the most 
respectable citizens in one of the first cities 
of the Empire were already gained over to 
the Keformation. 

The conversation had reached this point 
when Serra Longa returned. “ Come,” said 
he to Luther, “ the cardinal is waiting for 
you. I will myself conduct you to him. But 
you must first learn how to appear in his 
resence : when you enter the room in which 
0 is, you will prostrate yourself with your 
face to the ground; when ho tells you to 
rise, you will kneel before him ; and you will 
wait his further orders before you stand up.® 
Remember you are about to appear before a 
prince of the Church. As for the rest, fear 
nothing ; all will speedily be settled without 
difficulty.” 

Luther, who had promised to follow this 
Italian as soon as he was invited, found 
himself in a dilemma. However, he did 
not hesitate to inform him of the advice of 
his Augsburg friends, and spoke of a safe- 
conduct. 

“ Beware of asking for anything of the 
kind,’’ immediately replied oerra Longa; 
“ 3 W)u do not require one. The legate is 
kindly disposed towards you, and ready to 
end this business in a friendly manner. If 
you ask for a safe-conduct, you will ruin 
everything.”* 

“ gracious lord, the Elector of Sax- 
ony,” repBed Luther, “ recommended me to 
several nonourable men in this city. They 
advise mo to undertake nothing without a 
safe-conduct : I ought to follow their advice. 
For if I did not, and anything should happen, 
they will write to the elector, my master, 
that I would not listen to them.” 

Luther persisted in his determination, and 
Serra Longa was compiled to return to his 
chief, and announce the shoal on which his 
mission had struok, at the very moment he 
flattered himself with snoceas. 

Thus terminated the conferences of that 
day with the orator of Montferrat. 

Another invitation was sent to Luther, 
but witili a very different view. JohnFrosch, 


prior of the GarmeHtes, was on old friend. 
Two years before, as licentiate in theology, 
he had defended some theses, under the pre- 
sidence of Luther. He came to see him, and 
begged him earnestly to come and stay with 
him. He claimed the honour of entertaining 
the doctor of Germany as his guest. Already 
men did not fear to pay him homage even in 
the face of Rome ; already the weak bad be- 
come the. stronger. Luther accepted the 
invitation, and left the convent of the 
Augustines for that of the Carmelites. 

The day did not close without serious 
reflections. Serra Longa’s eagerness and 
the fears of the councillorB ahke pointed 
out the difficulties of Luther’s position. 
Nevertheless, he had God in heaven for his 
protector ; guarded by Him he could sleep 
without fear. 

The next day was Sunday,^ on which he 
obtained a little more repose. Yet he had 
to endure fhtigues of another kind. All the 
talk of the city was about Doctor Luther, 
and everybody desired to see, as he wrote 
to Melancthon, this new Erostratus, who 
had caused so vast a conflagration.”* They 
crowded round him in his walks, and the 
good doctor smiled, no doubt, at this singular 
excitement. 

But he had to undergo Importunities of 
another kind. If the people were desirous 
of seeing him, they haa a still greater wish 
to hear him. He was requested on all sides 
to preach. Luther had no greater ioy than 
to proclaim the Gospel. It would nave de- 
lighted him to preach Jesus Christ in this 
large city, and in the solemn circumstances 
in which ho was placed. But ho evinced 
on this occasion, as on many others, a just 
sentiment of propriety, and gmat respect 
for his superiors. He refused to preach, for 
fear the legate should think he did it to 
annoy and to brave him. This moderation 
and this discretion were assuredly as good 
as a sermon. 

The cardinal’s people, however, did not 
permit him to remain quiet. They renewed 
their persuasions. “ The cardinal,” said 
thoy, ** gives you assurances of his grace and 
favour: what are you afraid of?” They 
employed a thousand reasons to persuade him 
to wait upon De Vio. “ He is a very merci- 
iul father,” said one of these envoys. But 
another approached and whispered- in his 
ear ; “ Do not believe what they tell you. 
He never keeps his word.”* Luther per- 
sisted in his resolution. 

On Monday morning (10th October), Serra 
Longa again returned to the charge. The 
courtier had made it a point of honour to suc- 
ceed in his negotiation. He had scarcely 
arrived when Se said in l^tin: “Why do 
you not wai^ up^ the cardinal ? He is ex- 


exacerb»tls8!inum intus, qulo- 
4 *?**•*“• •Ibid. 203. 
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pectlng you most indulgently : the whole 
matter in eix letters : Revooa, retract. 
06me« you have nothii^ to fear.” 

Xrfif^her thought to himself that these six 
letters were very important ones ; but with- 
out entering into any discussion on the merits 
of the things to be retracted, he replied : ** I 
will appear as soon as I have a safe-conduct.” 

ISorra Longa lost his temper on hearing 
these words. He insisted — ^he made fresh 
representations ; but Luther was immovable. 
Becoming still more angry, he exclaimed: 
“You imagine, no doubt, that the elector 
will take up arms in ^rour defence, and for 
our sake run the risk of losing the territories 
e received from his forefathers ? ” 

Luther. — “ Gk>d forbid 1 ” 

Sekra Longa. — “When all forsake you, 
where will you take refuge ? ” 

Luther, looking to heaven with an eye of 
faiths “ Under heaven.”^ 

Serra Longa was silent for a moment, 
struck with the sublimity of tliis unexpected 
answer. He then resumed the conversation : 

“ What would you do if you held the 
legate, pope, and cardinals in your hands, as 
th^ have you now in theirs ? ” 

Luther. — “ I would show them all possible 
honour and respect. But with me the Word 
of God is before everything.” 

Sebba Longa, amiling, and snapping his 
fingers in the manner of the Italians: “Eh, 
eh! all honour! 1 do not believe a word 


master's friends. The Lord will decide his 
fate. If God should req^uire his life, he is 
ready Joyfully to resign it. At this solemii 
moment, he mlt the need of communing once 
again with his friends, above all witii Me- 
hmethon, who was so dear to his heart, and 
be took advantage of a few moments of lei- 
sure to write to him. 

“ Show yourself a man,” said he, “ as you 
do at all times. Teach our beloved youths 
what is upright and acceptable to God. As 
for me, I am ^oing to be sacrificed for you 
and for them, if such is the Lord’s will. ^ I 
would rather die, and even (which would be 
my greatest misfortune) be for ever deprived 
of your sweet society, than retract what I 
felt it my duty to teach, and thus ruin per- 
haps by my own fault the excellent stumes 
to which wo are now devoting ourselves. 

“ Italy, like Eg 3 rpt in times of old, is 
plunged in darkness so thick that it may be 
felt. No one in that country knows anything 
of Clirist, or of what belongs to him ; and yet 
they are our lords and our masters in faith 
and in morals. Thus the wrath of God is 
fulfilled among us, as the prophet saith : I 
will give children to he their princes^ and babes 
shall rule over them. Do your duty to God, 
my dear Philip, and avert liis anger by pure 
and fervent prayer.” 

The legate, being informed that Luther 
would appear before him on the morrow, 
assembled the Italians and Germans in whom 


of it.** he had the gi’eatest confidence, in order to 

He then went out, sprung into his saddle, concert with them the method he should pur- 
aud disappeared. sue with the Saxon monk. Their opinions 

Serra Longa did not return to Luther ; but were divided. We must compel him to re- 
he long remembered the resistance be had tract, said one ; we must seize him and put 
met with from the reformer, and that which him in prison, said another ; it would be 
his master was soon after to experience^ in better to put him out of the way, thought a 
person. We shall find him at a later period third ; they should try to win him over by 
loudly calling for Luther’s blood. gentleness and mildness, was the opinion of 

Serra Longa had not long quitted the doctor a fourth. The cardinal seems to have re- 
when the safe-conduct arrive4. Luther’s solved on beginning with the last method.* 
friends had obtained it from the imperial 
councillors. It is probable that the latter 
had consulted the emperor on the subject, as 
he was not far from Augsburg. It would 
even appear from what the cardinal said 

afterwards, that from unwillingness to dis- CHAPTER VI. 

please him, his consent also had been asked. 

Perhaps this was the reason why Serra Pint Appearanee-Firtt Wonto-Oonditlonaor 
I^nga waa set to work ujx,n Lutller; for 
Open opposition to the security oi a safe-con- 
duct would have disclosed intentions that it The day fixed for the interview arrived at 
was desirable to keep secret. It was a safer last. * The legate knowing that Lut^r had 
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positions to bo retracted— Luther's Answe^He withdraws 
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plan to induce Luther .himaelf to desist from 


to retract everything 


the deniand. But they soon found out that that could be proved contrary to the truth, 
the Saxon monk was not a man to give way.' was lUl of hope ; he doubted not that it 
Luther was now to appear. In demanding would be easy for a man of his rank and 
a safe-conduct, be did not loan upon an arm learning to reclaim this knonk to obedience 
of flesh ; for he was fully aware that an im- to the Umreh. lai 


of flesh ; for he was fully aware that an im- 

S irial safe-conduct had not preserved John 
uss from the stake. He only wished to do 


his duty by submftting to advice of bis 

1 Bt ttht iMoebi8T....Bc8poiidli Sob cmlo. X. 0pp. tn 

Btmt, ,/ 


n upon an arm learning to reclaim this monk to obedience 
ire that an im- to the Church. oh 

reserved John Luther repaired to the legate's residence, 
[y wished to do ocoompanied by the prior of the Carmelites, 
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his host and his friend ; Iw two friars of the You must bethink yourself, own your faulti^. 
same convent; by Doctor Link and an Augus- and retract your errors, propositions, and 
tine, probably the one that had come from sermons; secondly^ You must promise to 
Kureibberg with him. He had scarcely eh- abstain in future from propagating your 
tered the le^te's palace, when all the Italians opinions ; and, thirdly., Bind yourself to be- 
who formed the train of this prince of the have with greater moderation, and avoid 
Church crowded round him; every one de- everything that may grieve or disturb the 
sired to see the famous doctor, and they Church.’* 

thronged him so much thkt he could with Litther. — “ Most holy Father, I beg you 
difficulty j>roceed. Luther found the apos- will show me the pope’s brief, by virtue of 
tolic* nuncio and Serra Longa in the hall which you have receded full powers to treat 
where the cardinal was waiting for him. His of this matter.” 

reception was cold, but civil, and conform- Serra Lonja and the other Italians opened 
able with Roman etiquette. Luther, in ac- their eyes with astonishment at this demand, 
cbrdance with the advice he had received and although the German monk had already 
from Serra Longa, prostrated himself before appeared to them & very strange kind of 
the cardinal ; when the latter told him to man, they could not conceal their amaze- 
rise, he remained on his knees ; and at a ment at such a daring request. Christians, 
fresh order from the legate, he stood up. accustomed to ideas of justice, desire that 
Many of the most distinguished Italians in justice should be observed towards others 
the legate’s court found their way into the and towards themselves ; but those who act 
hall in order to bo present during the inter- habitually in an arbitrair manner, are sur- 
view ; they particularly desired to see the prised when they are called upon to proceed 
Genuan mortk humble himself before the according to the usual rules, formalities, and 
pope’s representative. laws. 

The legate remained silent. He hated DeVio. — “This request, my dear son, can- 
Imther as an adversary of the theological not be granted. You must confess your 
supremacy of St. Thomas, and as the chief errors, keep a strict watch upon your words 
of a new, active, and hostile party in a rising for the future, and not return like a dog to 
university, whose first steps had disquieted his Vomit, so that wo may sleep without 
the Thomists. He was pleased at seeing anxiety or disturbance ; then, in accordance 
Luther fall down before him, and thought, with tne order and authorization of our most 
as a contemporary observes, that he was holy Father the Pope, I will arrange the 
about *to recant. The doctor on his part whole business.” 

humbly waited for the prince to address him ; Luther. — “ Condescend, then, to inform 

but as he did not speak, Luther understood me in what I have erred.” 
this silence as an invitation to begin, and he At tliis new request, the Italian courtiers, 
did so in these words : who had expected to see the poor German 

“ Most worthy Father, in obedience to the fall down on his knees and beg pardon, were 
summons of his papal holiness, and in com- still more astonished than before. None of 
pliance with the orders of my gracious lord them would have deigned to reply to so im- 
the Heetor of Saxony, I appear before you pertinent a question. But De Vio, who 
as a submissive and dutiful son of the holy thought it ungenerous to crush this petty 
(^iristian Church, and acknowledge that I monk with the weight of his authority, and 
have published the propositions and theses who, besides, trusted to gain an easy victory by 
ascribed to me. I am ready to listen most his learning, consented to tell Luther of what 
obediently to my accusation, and if I have he was accused, and even to enter into dis- 
errod, to submit to instruction in the truth.” cussion with him. We must do justice to the 
The cardinal, who had determined to general of the Dominicans. We mustacknow- 
assiime tlie appearance of a tender and com- lodge that ho showed more equity, a greater 
ptissionate father towards an erring child, sense of propriety, and less passion, than 
then adopted the most friendly tone; he have been often shown in similar matters 

S raised and expressed his delight at Luther’s since. He replied in a condescending tone : 

uinility, and said to him : “ My dear son, “ Most dear son ! hero are two proposi- 
you have disturbed all Germany by your dis- tions that you have advanced, and which yqu 
pute on indulgences. I understand that you must retract before all : 1st, ITie treasure of 
are a very learned doctor in the Ho^ Scrip- indulgences does not consist of the sufferings 
tures, and that you have many followers, and merits of our Lord Jesus Christ; 2d, 
For this reason, if you desire to lie a member The man who receives the holy sacroment 
of the Church, and to find a gracious father must have faith in the grace that is pre- 
in the pope, listen to me.” sented to him.” 

After this prelude, the legate did not hesi- Each of these propositions, in truth, struck 

tate to declare at once what he expected of a mortal blow at the Romish commeroe. 
him, so confidMit was he of Luther’s submis- the pope had not the power of dispensing atT 
sion.^ “Here are three articles,” said ho, his Measure the merits of the Saviour ; if, in 
“ which by the command of our holy Father, receiving the drafts which the brokers of the 
I’opeLeoA., I have tosetl^foreyou. J^trst, Church negotiated^ men did not receive a 
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portioli ^ this infinite lighteousness, this 
paper*money would lose its yalne, and would 
be as wortblesii as a heap of rairs. It was 


be as wortblesii as a heap of rags. It was 
the same with the sacraments. Indulgences 
were more or less an extraordinary branch of 
Roman commerce; the sacraments were a 
staple commodity. The reyenue, they pro- 
dnced was of no small amount. To assert 
^t faith was necessary before they could 
confer a real benefit on the soul of a Chris- 
tian, took away all their charms in the eyes 
of the people; for it is not the pope who 
gives faith : it is beyond his province ; it pro- 
ceeds from God alone. To declare its neces- 
sity was therefore depriving Rome both of 
the speculation and the profit. By attacking 
these two doctrines, Luther had imitated 
Jesus Christ, who at the very beginning of 
his ministry had overthrown the tables of 
the money-changers, and driven the dealers 


out of the temple. Make not my Father's 
house a house of merchandise^ he had said. 

“ In confuting your errors,” said Cajetan, 
“ I will not appeal to the authority of St. 
Thomas and otlier doctors of the schools ; I 
will rely entirely on Holy Scripture, and talk 
with you in all friendliness.” 

But De Vio had scarcely begun to bring 
forward his proofs before *^ho departed from 
the rule he had declared that he would fol- 
low. ' He combated Luther’s first proposi- 


tion by an Extravagance * of Pope Clement, 
^d the second by all sorts of opinions from 
the schoolmen. The discussion turned first 
on this papal constitution in favour of indul- 
gences. Luther, indignant at hearing what 
authority the legate ascribed to a decree of 
Rome, exclaimed ; — 

“ I cannot receive such constitutions as 
sufficient proofs on matters so important. 
For they pervert the Holy Scriptures, and 
never quote them to the purpose.” 

De Vio. — “ The pope has power and 
authority over all things.” 

Luther, quickly. — “ Except Scripture !” * 

De Vio, sneering. — “ Except Scripture I 

Do you not know that the pope is above 

councils; he has recently condemned and 
punished the Council of Basic.” 

Luther. — “ The university of Paris has 
appealed from this sentence.” 

De Vio. — These Paris gentlemen will 
r^ive their deserts.” 

The dispute between the cardinal and 
Luther then turned upon the second point, 
namely, the faith that Luther declared ne- 
cessary for the efficacy of the sacraments. 
Luther, according to his custom, quoted 
various passages of Scripture in favour of 
the opinion he maintained ; but the legate 
treated them with ridicule. “ It is of foith 
in general that you are speaking,” said he. — 

No,” replied Luther. — One of the Italians, 

J L. 0pp. 100. 

» A name applied to certain papal oonstitutions collected 
and sulijolned to the body of the canon law. 

» Silva Sciiptura. 


the legate*s master of the ceremonies, irri- 
tated at Luther’s resistance and replies, was 
burning with the desire to speak. He con- 
tinually endeavoured to put in a word, but 
the legate imj^sed silence on him. At last 
he was compelled to reprimand him so shaiply, 
that the master of the ceremonies quitted^tue 
hall in confusion. ^ 

“ As for indulgences,” said Luther to'' the 
legate, if it can be shown that 1 am jnis- 
taken, I am very ready to receive instruc- 
tion. We may pass over that and yet be 
good Christians. But as to the article of 
faith, if I made the slmhtest concession, 1 
should renounce Jesus Cnrist. I cannot-—'! 
will not yield on this point, and with God’s 
grace I will never yield,” 

De Vio, growing angry. — “ Whether you 
will, or wliether you will not, you must re- 
tract that article this very day, or, upon that 
article alone, I shall reject and condemn your 
whole doctrine.” 

Luther. — “ I have no will but the Lord’s. 
Let him do with me as seemeth good to him. 
But if I had four hundred heads, 1 would 
rather lose them all than retract the testi- 
mony which I have borne to the holy Chris- 
tian faith.” 

De Vio. — “ I did not come here to dispute 
with you. Retract, or prepare to suffer the 
penalty you have deserved.”® 

Luther saw clearly that it was impossible 
to put an end to the subject by a conference. 
His opponent sat before him as if he were 
himself pope, and pretended that ho would 
receive numbly and submissively all that 
was said to him ; and yet he listened to Lu- 
ther’s replies, even when they were founded 
on Holy Scripture, with shrugging of shoul- 
ders, and every mark of irony and contempt. 
He thought the wiser plan would be to 
answer the cardinal in writing. This means, 
thought he, gives at least one consolation to 
the oppressed. Others will be able to judge 
of the matter, and the unjust adversary, who 
by his clamours remains master of the field 
of battle, may be frightened at the conse- 
quences.® 

Luther having shown a disposition to re- 
tire, the legate said, “ Do you wish me to 
give you a safe-conduct to go to Rome?” 

Nothing would have pleased Cajetan better 
than the acceptance of this offer. He would 
thus have been freed from a task of which he 
now began to perceive the difficulties ; and 
Luther, with his heresy, would have fallen 
into hands that would soon have arranged 
everything. But the reformer, who saw the 
dangers that surrounded him, even in Augs- 
burg, took care not to accept an offer that 
would have delivered him up, bound hand 
and foot, to the vengeanc^f his enemies. 
He therefore rejected it, as often as Do Vio 
proposed it ; and he did so very frequently. 
The legate dissembled his vexation at Luther’s 


1 L. Opp. (L.) xvH. 180. 
* Ibid. 209. 


2 Ibid. 180, 183, 206, Ae. 
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refasal ; he took refuge in his digpuity, and 
dismissed the monk with a compasmonate 
smile, under which he endeayoured to con- 
ceal his disappointment, and at the sam^ 
time with the politeness of a man who hopes 
for better success another time. 

Luther had scarcely reached the court of 
the palace before that babbUng Italian, the 
master of the ceremonies, whom his lord’s 
reprimands had compelled to quit the hall of 
confIBrence, oveijoyed at being able to speak 
without being observed W Cajotan, and 
burning with desire to confound the abomi- 
nable heretic with his luminous reasonings, 
ran after him, and began, as he walked along, 
to deal out his sophisms. But Luther, dis- 
gusted with this foolish individual, replied to 
him by one of those sarcasms which he had 
so much at command, and the poor master 
slunk away abashed, and returned in con- 
fusion to the cardinal’s palace. 

Luther did not carry away a very exalted 
opinion of his adversary. Ho had heard from 
mm, as he wrote afterwards to Spalatin, pro-’ 
positions quite opposed to sound theology, 
and which in the mouth of another would 
have been considered arch-heresies. And 
yet Dc Vio was reckoned the most learned 
of the Dominicans. Next after him was 
Prierio. “ We may conclude from this,” savs 
Luther, “ what they must be who are in the 
tenth or the. hundredth rank.”^ 

On the other hand, the noble and decided 
bearing of the Wittemberg doctor hsul greatly 
surprised the cardinal and his courtiers. In- 
stead of a poor monk asking pardon as a 
favour, they had found a man of indepen- 
dence, a firm Christian, an enlightened 
doctor, who required that unjust accusations 
should be supported by proofs, and who vic- 
toriousty defended his own doctrine. ^ Every 
one in Cajetan’s palace cried out against the 
pride, obstinacy, and effrontery of the heretic. 
Luther and De Vio had learned to know each 
other, and both prepared for their second 
interview. 

A very agreeable surprise awaite^ Luther 
on his return to the Carmelite convent. The 
vicar-general of the Augustine order, his 
friend and father, Staupitz, had arrived at 
Augsburg. Unable to prevent Luther’s 
joqmey to that city, Staupitz gave his friend 
a new and touching proof of his attachment 
by going tliither himself in the hope of being 
useful to him. This excellent man foresaw 
that the conference with the legate might 
have the most serious consequences. He 
was equally agitated by his fears and by his 
friendship for Luther. -After so painful an 
interview, it was a great comfort to the 
d^tor to embrace so dear a Mend. He told 
him how impossible it had been to obtain an 
answer of any. value, and how the cardinal 
had insisted solely upon a recantation, with- 
out having essay^ to convince him. “ You 


must positively,*’ said Staupitz, ** reply to the 
legate in writmg.” 

After ,what he had leamf^of the first inter- 
view, Staupitz entertained \but little hopes 
from another. He therefore resolved upon 
an act which he now thought necessary ; he 
determined to release Luther from the obli- 
gations of his order. By this means Stau- 
pitz thought to attain two objects : if, as 
everything seemed to forebode, Luther should 
fail in this undertaking, he would thus pre- 
vent the disgrace of his condemnation from 
being reflected on the whole order : and if 
the cardinal should order him to force Luther 
to be silent or to retract, he would have an 
excuse for not doing so.^ The ceremony was 
performed with the usual formalities. Luther 
saw clearly what he must now expect.^ His 
soul was deeply moved at the breaking of 
those bonds which he had taken upon him in 
the enthusiasm of youth. The order he had 
chosen rejects him ; his natural protectors 
forsake him. He is already become a stranger 
among his brethren. But although his heart 
was filled with sadness at the thought, all 
his joy returned when he directed his eyes to 
the promises of a faithful God, who has said; 
1 wul never leave thee nor forsake^ thee. 

The emperor’s councillors having informed 
the legate, through the Bishop of Trent, that 
Luther was provided with an imperial safe- 
conduct, and having at the same time en- 
joined him to take no proceedings against 
the doctor, De Vio lost his temper, and 
abruptly answered in this truly Romisli lan- 
guage ; ** It is well ; but I will execute the 
pope’s orders.”* We know what they were. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Second Inton'iew— Luther’s Decl*r»t!on-^he Legate's An- 
swer— ills VolubiUty'— Luther’s Beuuest. 


The next day® both parties prepared for a 
second interview, which it seemed would be 
decisive. Luther’s friends, who were re- 
solved to accompany him to the legate’s 
palace, went to the Carmelite convent. Pen- 
tinger and the Dean of Trent, ^th impenal 
councillors, and Staupitz, anived succes- 
sively. Shortly after, the doctor had the 
pleasure of seeing them joined by the knight 
rhilip of Feilitzsch and Doctor Buhel, coun- 
cillors of the elector, who had received tlmir 
master’s order to be present at the confer- 
ences, and to protect Luther’s liberty. They 
had reached Augsburg the previous evening. 
They were to keep close to him, says Ma- 
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theaius, as the knight of Chlum stood by 
John Hubs at Constance. The doctor more- 
over took a noti^t and, accompanied by all 
his Mends, he r<^aired to the legate’s palace. 

At tl^ moment Staupitz approach^ him: 
bto tolly comprehended Luther’s position ; he 
knew that unless his eyes were fixed on the 
Lord, who is the deliverer of his people, he 
must fall. ** My dear brother,” said he, seri- 
ously, “ bear constantly in mind that you 
have begun these thin^ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”^ Thus did God environ 
his humble servant with consolation and en- 
couragement. 

When Luther arrived at the cardinal’s, he 
found a new adversary : this was the prior 
of the Dominicans of Augsburg, who s«at 
beside his chief. Luther, conformably with 
the resolution ho had taken, had written his 
answer. The customary salutations being 
finished, ho read the following declaration 
with a loud voice : — 

“ I declare that I honour the holy Roman 
Church, and that I shall continue to honour 
her. I have sought after tnith in my public 
disputations, and everything that I have said 
I still consider as right, true, and Christian. 
Yet I am but a man, and may be deceived. 
I am therefore willing to receive instruction 
and correction in those things wherein 1 
may have erred. I declare myself ready to 
reply orally or in writing to all the objec- 
tions and charges that the lord legate may 
bring against me. I declare myself ready to 
submit my theses to the four universities of 
Basle, Friburg in Brisgau, Louvain, and 
Paris, and to retract, whatever they shall 
declai’e erroneous. In a word, I am ready to 
do all that can be required of a Christian. 
But I solemnly protest against the method 
that has been pursued in this affair, and 
against the strange pretension of compel- 
ling ’me to retract without having refuted 
me.”* 

Undoubtedly nothing could be more rea- 
sonable than these propositions of Luther’s, 
and they must have greatly embarrassed a 
judge who had been tutored beforehand as to 
the judgment he should pronounce. The 
legate, who had not expected this .protest, 
endeavoured to hide his confusion by aifect- 
iUg to smile at it, and by assuming an appear- 
ance of mildness. “ This protest,” said he 
to Luther, with a smile, is iinneccssary ; 1 
have no desire to dispute with you cither 
privately or publicly ; but I propose arrang- 
11 ^ this matter with the kindness of a 
fiarent.” The sum of the cardinal’s policy 
consisted in laying aside the stricter forms of 
justice, which protect the accused, and treat- 
ing the whole affair as one of mere admini- 
stration ^tween a superior and an inferior : 
a convenient method, that opens a wider field 
for arbitrary proceedings. 

Continuing with the most affectionate dr, 
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De Vio saidf M My dear friend, abandon^ I 
bese^b you, so useless an undertaking; 
bethink yourself, acknowledge the truth, and 
I am prepared to reconcile you with the 
*Church and the sovereign bishop Re- 

tract, my friend, retract ; such is the pope’s 
wish. Whether you will or whether you 
will not, is of little consequence. It would 
be a hard matter for you to kick against the 
pricks.” 

Luther, who saw himself treated asdf he 
were already a rebellious child and an ou^ 
cast from the Church, exclaimed : 1 can- 

not retract I but I offer to reply, and that 
too in writing. We had debating enough 
yesterday.”^ 

De Vio was irritated at this expression, 
which reminded him that he had not acted 
with sufficient prudence ; but he recovered 
himself, and said with a smile ; “ Debated 1 
my dear son, I have not debated with you : 
besides, I have no wish to debate ; but, to 
please the most serene Elector Frederick, I 
am ready to listen to you, and to exhort you 
in a friendly and paternal manner.” 

Luther could not understand why the legate 
was so much scandalized at the^ term he had 
employed ; for (thought he), if I had not 
wished to speak with politeness, I ought to 
have said, not debated^ but disputed and 
wramjled^ for that is what we really did 
yesterday. 

Do Vio, who felt that in the presence of 
the respectable witnesses who attended tliis 
conference, he must at least appear anxious 
to convince Luther, reverted to the two pro- 
positions, which ho had pointed out as funda- 
mental errors, being firmly resolved to permit 
the reformer to speak as little as possible. 
Availing himself of his Italian volubility,^ he 
overwhelmed the doctor with objections, with- 
out waiting for any reply. At one time he 
jeered, at another scolded; he declaimed 
with passionate warmth ; mingled together 
the most heterogeneous matters ; quoted St. 
Thomas and Aristotle ; clamoured, stormed 
against all who thought differently from 
liimselt; and apostrophized Luther. More 
than ten times did the latter try to speak ; 
but the legate immediately interrupted him 
and overwhelmed him with threats. Retract I 
retract! thjs was all that was required of 
him. He raved, he domineered, he alone 
was permitted to speak.* Staupitz took upon 
himself to check the legate. “ Pray, allow 
brother Martin time to reply to you,” said 
he. But De Vio began again ; he quoted 
the Extravagances and the opinions of St. 
Thomas ; he had resolved to have all the 
talk to himself during this interview. If he 
could not convince, and if he dared not strike, 
he would do his best to stnnj>y his violence. 

Lather and Staupitz saw v^ clearly that 
they must renounce aU hope, not only of en- 
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lightening De Yio hf dincttssion, but still 
more of makiaff any useM confession of 
faith. Luther merefore reverted to the re- 
quest he had made at the beginning dT the 
sittinffy and which the carmnal had then 
eluded. Since he was not permitted to speak, 
he begged that he might at least be per- 
mitted to transmit a written reply to the 
legate. Staupitz seconded this petition ; 
several of the spectators joined their en- 
treaties to his, and Oajetan, notwithstanding 
his r^ugnance to every thing that was writ- 
ten, for he remembered that such writings 
are lastii^ {scripta manent) at length con- 
sented The meeting broke up. The hopes 
that had been entertained of seeing the mat- 
ter annnged at this interview were deferred ; 
they must wait and see the issue of the next 
conference. 

The permission which the general of the 
Dominicans had given Luther to take time 
for his reply, and to write his answer, to the 
two distinct accusations touching indulgences 
and faith, was no more than strict justice 
required, and yet we must give De Vio credit 
for this mark of moderation and impartiality. 

Luther quitted the cardinal, delighted that 
his request had been granted On his way 
to Cajetan, and on his return, ho was the 
object of public attention. All enlightened 
men were as much interested in his affair 
as if they were to be tried themselves. It 
was felt that the cause of the Oospel, of 
justice, and of liberty, was then pleading at 
Augsburg. The lower classes alone held 
with Cajetan, and they no doubt gave the 
Reformer some significant proofs of their 
sentiments, for he took notice of them. ^ 

It became more evident every day that the 
legate would hear no other words from La- 
ther than these ; “ I retract,” and Luther 
was resolved not to pronounce them. 
What will be the issue of so unequal a 
stniggle ? Ilow can it be imagined that all 
the power of Rome matched against a single 
man should fail to crush him? Luther secs 
this; he feels the weight of that terrible 
hand under which ho has voluntarily placed 
himself ; he loses all hope of returning to 
Wittemberg, of seeing his dear Philip again, 
of mingling once more with those generous 
youths in whose hearts he so delighted to 
scatter the seeds of life. He beholds the 
sentence of excommunication suspended over 
his head, and doubts not that it will soon faU 
upon him.* These prospects afflict his soul, 
but he is not cast down. His trust in God 
is not shaken. God can break the instru- 
ment he has been pleased to make use of 
until this hour ; but he will uphold the truth. 
Happen what may, Luther must defend it 
to tile last. He therefore begfhs to prepare 
the protest that he intends presenting to the 
legate. It would appear that he devoted 
part of the 18th Ootoher to this task. 


CHAPTER Vni. 


i— Humbld 
:at«Pi 

On Friday (14th October) Luther returned 
to the cardinal, accompanied by the ejector's 
councillors. The Italians crowded around 
him as usual, and were present at the con- 
ference in great numbers. Luther advanced 
and presented his protest to the cardinal. 
His courtiers regarded this paper with aston- 
ishment — a paper so presumptuous in their 
eyes. This is what the Wittemberg doctor 
declared to their master : — * 

“You attack me on two points. First, you 
oppose to me the constitution of Pope Clement 
VL, in which it is said that the treasui’c of 
indulgences is the merit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and of the saints — ^which I deny in 
my theses. 

“ Panormitanus * declares in his first hook 
that in whatever concerns the holy faith, not 
only a general council, hut still further, each « 
believer, is above the pope, if he can bring 
forward the declarations of Scripture and 
allege better reasons than the pope. * The 
voice of our Lord Jesus Christ is far above 
the voice of all men, whatever be the names 
they bear. 

“ My greatest cause of grief and of serious 
reflection is, that this constitution contains 
doctrines entirely at variance with the tmth. 
It declares that the merits of the saints are 
a treasure, while the whole of Scripture bears 
witness that God rewards us far more richly 
than we deserve. The prophet exclaims : 
Enter not into judgment with thy set'vanty 0 Lord^ 
for in thy sight shall no man living; he justified I * 

‘ Woe be to men, however honourable and 
however praiseworthy their lives may liave 
been,’ says Augustine, * if a judgment from 
which mercy was excluded should be pro- 
nounced upon them !’® 

“ Thus the saints are not saved by their 
merits, but solely by God’s mercy, as I have 
declared. I maintain this, and in it I stand 
fast. Che words of Holy Scripture, which 
declare that the saints have not merit 
enough, must be set above the words of men, 
which affirm that they have an excess. For 
the pope is not above the Word of God, but 
below it.” 

Luther does not stop here : he shows that 
if indigences cannot be the merits of the 
saints, tlm cannot any the more be the 
merits of Cnrist. He proves that indulgences 
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Jbig^ since ^^Us iCetiiCi ^ '{wurtlaUy succeeded the 

to exempt men from perfonhinp^^'^ first time ; hut liU&et wafi net u man to sn]^ 
each as prayer* anfi atnUihj mit to it <m a second oecaeion. Hisin^^; 

fexolaims he, ** the merits nation hnzOt out at last; it Is his turn to 

ghtist are not a treasure of indulgence l^stohish the spectatoi^ who believe him al- 
empting man from good works, but a tresr ready conquered by the j^rdate’s volubility, 
ste of grace which quickeneth. The merits He raises his sonorous voice, seizes imon the 
of Christ are applied to the believer without cardinid's favourite objection, and makes him 
indulgences, without the keys, 1^ the Holy ]pay dearly for his rawness in venturing to 
Ghost alone, and not by the pope. If any enter into discussion with him. ** Betract^ 
one has an opinion better founded than retract!” repeated De Vio, ‘ ^ tcPthe 
mine,” adds he, terminating what referred to papal constitution. “ Well, if if* can be 
this first point, ** let him make it known to proved by this conititution,” said Luther, 
me, and then will I retract.” that the treasure of indulgences is the very 

I afiirm,” said he, coming to the second merits of Jesus Christ, 1 consent to retract^ 
article, ** that no man can be justified Wore according to your Eminence's good-will and 
God if he has not faith ; so that it is neoes- pleasure.” 

saiy for a man to believe with a perfect as- The Italians, who had expected nothing of 
surance that he has obtained grace. To the kind, opened their eyes in astonishment 
doubt of this grace is to reject it. The faith at these words, and could not contain their 
of the righteous is his righteousness and his joy at seeing their adversary caught in the 
life.” ^ net. As for the cardinal, he was beside him- 

Luther proves his proposition by a multi- self ; he laughed aloud, but with a laugh 
tude of declarations from Scripture. in which anger and indignation were ming- 

** Condescend, therefore, to intercede for led; he sprang forward, seized the bo(3c 
me with our moat holy father the pope,” adds which contained this famous constitution; 
he in order that he may not treat me with looked for it, found it, and, exulting in the 
such harshness. My soul is seeking for the victory he thought certain, read the passage 
light of truth. I am not so proud or so vain- aloud with panting eagerness.' The Italians 
mrious as to be ashamed of retracting if I were elated ; the elector’s councillors were 
have taught false doctrines. My greatest uneasy and embarrassed ; Luther was wait- 
joy wiU be to witness the triumph of what is ing for his adversary. At last, when the 
according to God’s Word. Only let not men cardinal came to these words : “ The Lord 
fome me to do any^thing that is against the Jesus Christ has acquired this treasure by 
voice of my conscience,” his sufferings,” Luther stopped him : “ Most 

The legate took the declaration from Lu- worthy father,” said he, “ pray, meditate 
ther’s hands. After glancing over it, he said and weigh these words carefully ; jETc has 
coldly : “ You have indulged in useless ver- acquired. * Christ has acquired a treasure < 
biago : you have penned many idle words ; by his merits ; the merits, therefore, are not 
you have replied in a foolish manner to the the treasure ; for, to spe^ philosophically, 
two articles, and have blackened your paper the cause and effect are veiy different mat- 
with a great number of passages &om ^rip- ters. The merits of Jesus Christ have ac- 
ture that have no connexion with the sul^ quired for the pope the power of giving cer- 
ject.” Then, with an air of contempt, De tain indulgences to the people ; but it is not 
Vio flung Luther’s protest aside, as if it were the very merits of our Lord that the hand of 
of no value, and recommencing in the tone the pontiff distributes. Thus, then, my con- 
which had been so successful in the previous elusion is the true one, and this constitution, 
interview, he began to exclaim with all his which you invoke with so much noise, testi- 
might that Luther ought to retract. Ihe fies with me to the truth I proclaim.” 
latter was immovable. ** Brother! bfilftherl” t)e Vio still held the book in his hands, 
then cried^^De Vio in Italian, on the last his eyes resting on the fatal passage; he 
occasion you were very tractable, but now could make no reply. He was caught in the 
you are very obstinate.” Tlie caiuinal then very snare he had hud, and Lntheriield. him 
began a long speech, extracted from the therewith a strong hand, to the inexpres- 
wntings of St. Thomas ; he again extolled sible astonishment of the Italian courtiers 
the constitution of Clement VI. ; and per- around him. The legate would have eluded 
sisted in maintaining that by virtue (ff this the difficulty, but had not the means ; he had 
constitution it is the very merits of Jesus long abandoned the testimony of Scr^ture 
Christ that ar^ ffis^sed to the believer by and of the Fathers ; he had taken refuge in 
means of indulgences. He thought he had this Extravagance of Clement VI., and lo ! 
reduced Luther to rilenee : the latter some- he was caught. Yet he was too ounuing to 
times interrupted him ; Imt De Vio raved betray his confiirion. Desiroos of concealing 
and stormed without intermission, and claim- his msgraoe, the prinoe Of the Chnrtdi sud- 
ed, as on the previous day, the sme right of denly quitted this subject, and Vio^ntiy at- 
speaking. tacked other articles. Luther, who pereeived 
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this skilful mancBUTre, did not permit him to 
escape ; he tightened and closed on every 
side the net in which he had taken the car- 
dinal, and rendered all escape impossible. 
“Most reverend Father,” said he, with an 
ironical, yet very respectful tone, “your 
[ eminence cannot, however, imagme that we 
Germans are ignorant of grammar : to he a 
treasure, and to acquire a treasure, are twc^ 
very different things.” 

“ Retract ! ” said De Vio ; “ retract I or if 
you do not, I shall send you to Rome to 
appear before judges commissioned to take 
cognizance of your affair. I shall excom- 
municate you with all your partisans, with 
all who are or who may be favourable to you, 
and reject them from the Church. All power 
has been given me in this respect by the holy 
apostolic see.* Think you that your protec- 
tors will stop me? Do you imagine that 
the pope cares anything for Germany ? The 
pope’s little finger is stronger than all the 
German princes put together.”^ 

“ Deign,” replies Luther, “ to forward to 
Pope Leo X., with my humble prayers, the 
answer which I have transmitted you in. 
writing.” 

At these words, the legate, highly pleased 
at finding a moment’s release, again assumed 
an air of dignity, and said to Luther with 
pride and anger : 

“ Retract, or return no more.” * 

These words stnick Luther. This time he 
will reply in another way than by speeches ; 
he bowed and left the hall, followed by the 
elector’s councillors. The cardinal and the 
Italians, remaining alone, looked at one 
• another in confusion at such a result. 

Thus the Dominican system, covered with 
the brillumcy of the Roman purple, had 
haughtily dismissed its humble adversary. 
But Lutner was conscious that there was a 
power — ^the Christian doctrine, the truth — 
that no secular or spiritual authority could 
ever subdue. Of the two combatants, he 
who withdrew remained master of the field 
of battle. 

This is the first step by which the Church 
separated from the papacy. 

Luther and De Vio did not meet again ; 
but the reformer had made a deep impression 
on the legate, which was never effaced. 
What Lutner had said about faith, what De 
Vio read in the subsequent writings of the 
Wittemberg doctor, greatly modified the 
cardinal’s opinions. Hie theologians of 
Rome beheld with surprise and discontent 
the sentiments he advanced on justification 
in his commentary on the Epistle to tlie 
Romans. The Reformation did not recede, 
did not retract ; but its judge, he who had 
, not ceased from cr 3 ring, Retract! retract! 

I changed his views, and indirectly retracted 
his errors. Thus was crowned the unshaken 
fidelity of the Reformer. 


Lntber returned to the monastery whore 
he been entertained. He had stQ^ 
fast'l hqi^given testimony to the truth; 
he had done his duty. God will perform 
jthe resU His heart overflowed with peace 
‘ and joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

De Vlo end Stanplte-^Sbauplts and Luther— Luther to 
Spalatin— Luther to Oarlstadt— The Communion— Link 
and De Vio— Departure of Link and Staupitc— Luther to 
Oajetan-Cardinal’s Silence— Luther’s Pareweil— Depar- 
ture— Appeal to Rome. 

Yet the rumours that reached him were not 
very encouraging: it was reported in the 
city, that if he did not retract, he was to be 
seized and thrown into a dungeon. The 
vicar-general of his order, Staupitz himself, 
it was affirmed, had given his consent.' 
Luther cannot believe what is said of his 
friend. No I Staupitz will not deceive him 1 
As for the cardinal’s designs, to judge from 
his words, there could bo no doubt about 
them. Yet he will not flee from the danger ; 
his life, like the truth itself, is in powerful 
hands, and, despite the threatening peril, he 
is resolved not to quit Augsburg. 

The legate soon repent^ of nis violence ; 
he felt that he had gone beyond his nart, 
and endeavoured to retrace his stops. Stau- 
pitz had scarcely finished his dinner (on the 
morning of the interview, and the dinner- 
hour was noon), before he received a mes- 
sage from the cardinal, inviting him to his 
palace. Staupitz went thither attended by 
Wenceslas Link.® The vicar-general found 
the legate alone with Serra Longa. De Vio 
immediately approached Staupitz, and ad- 
dressed him in tne mildest language. “ En- 
deavour,” said he, “to prevail upon your 
monk, and induce him to retract. Really, 
in otW respects, I am well pleased with 
him, and he has no better friend than my- 
self.”® 

Staupitz. — “ I have already done so, and 
I wiU again advise him to submit to the 
Church in all humility.” * 

De Vio. — “ You will have to wly to the 
arguments he derives from the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

Staupitz. — “ I must confess, my lord, that 
is a task beyond my abilities: for Doctor 
Martin Luther is superior to me both in 
genius and knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

The cardinal smiled, no doubt, at the vi<^- 
general’s frankness. Besides, he knew him- 
self how difficult it would be to convince 
Luther. He continued, addressing both 
Staupitz and Link :— 
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Aro you aware, that, as partisans of an 
heretical doctrine, you are yourselves liable 
to the penalties of tl^ Church ? ” 

Staupitz. — “C ondescend to resume the 
conference with Luther, and order a public 
discussion on the controverted points.” 

De Vio, alanned at the very thought . — I 
will no longer dispute with that beast, for it 
has deep eyes and wonderful speculations in 
its head.” ^ * 

Staupitz at length prevailed on the cardinal 
to transmit to Luther in writing what he 
was required to retract. 

The vicar-general returned to Luther. 
Staggered by the representations of the car- 
dinal, he endeavoured to persuade him to 
come to an arrangement. “ Refute, then,” 
said Luther, “ the declarations of Scripture 
that I have advanced.” — “ It is beyond my 
ability,” said Staupitz. — “Well then!” re- 
plied Luther, “it is against my conscience 
to retract, so long as the^ passages of Scrip- 
ture are not explained diferently. What ! ” 
continued he, “ the cardinal professes, as 
you infonn me, that he is desirous of arrang- 
ing this affair without any disgrace or detri- 
ment to me I Ah I these are Roman expres- 
sions, which signify in good German that it 
will be my eternal shame and ruin. What 
else can he expect who, through fear of men 
and against the voice of his conscience, de- 
nies the truth?”* 

Staupitz did not persist ; he only informed 
Luther that the cardinal had consented to 
transmit to him in writing the points which 
he would be required to retract. He then 
no doubt informed him also of his intention 
of quitting Augsburg, where he had no longer 
anything to do. Luther communicated to 
him a plan he had formed for comforting and 
strengthening their souls. Staupitz pro- 
mised to return, and they separated for a 
short time. 

Alone in his cell, Luther turned his 
thoughts towards the friends dearest to his 
heart. His ideas wandered to Weimar and 
to Wittemberg. He desired to inform the 
elector of what was passing ; and, fearful of 
being indiscreet by addressing the prince 
himself, he wrote to Bpalatin, and begged 
the tihap^n to infonn his master of the state 
I of affairs. He detailed the whole transaction, 
even to the promise given by the legate to 
send him the controverted points in writing, 
and finished by saying : “ This is the posture 
of affainJ ; but I nave neither hope nor con- 
fidence in the legate. I will not retract a 
syllable. 1 will publish the reply I gave 
him, in order that, if he should proceed to 
violence, he be covered with shame in 
all Christendom,” ^ 

The doctor ^en profited by the few mo- 
ments that stm remained to write to his 
Wittemberg friends. 

s 'llee nolo ampUufl enm hao liestia dlsontarc. Habet 
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“ Peace and happiness,” wrote he to Doctor . 
Carlstadt. “Accept these few words as if 
they were a long letter, for time and events 
are pressing. At a better opportunity I wiU 
write to you and others more fiiUy. Three 
days my business has been in hand, and 
matters aro now at such a point that 1 have 
no longer any hope of returning to you, and 
I have nothing to look for but excommuni- 
cation. The legato positively will not allow 
mo to dispute either publicly or privately, 
lie desires not to be a judge,” says he, “ but 
a father to me ; and yet he will hear no other 
words from me than these : ‘ I retract, and 
acknowledge my error.’ And those 1 will 
not utter. 

“ The dangers of my cause are so much 
the greater that its judges ire not only im- 
placable enemies, but, still further, men in- 
capable of understanding it. ^ Yet the Lord 
God lives and reigns: to his protection 1 
commit myself, and I doubt not that, in 
answer to the prayers of a few pious souls, 
he will send mo deliverance *, I imagine I feel 
them praying for me. 

“ Either I shall return to you without hav- 
ing suffered any harm ; or else, struck with 
excommunication, I shall have to seek a re- 
fuge elsewhere. 

“ However that may bo, conduct yourself 
valiantly', stand fast, and glorify Christ boldly 
and joyfully 

“ ^rhe cardinal always styles mo his dear 
son. I know how much I must believe of 
that. I am nevertheless persuaded that I 
should be the most acceptable and dearest 
man to him in the world, if I would pro- 
nounce the single word Eevocoy I retract. 
But I will not become a heretic by renounc- 
ing the faith by which I became a Christian. 
I would rather be exiled, accursed, and burnt 
to death. 

“ Farewell, my dear doctor ; show this 
letter to our theologians, to Amsdorff, to 
Philip, to Otten, and the rest, in order that 
you may pray for me and also for yourselves j 
for it is your cause that I am pleading here. 
It is that of faith in the Lora Jesus Christ, 
and in the grace of God.” ' 

Sweet thought, which ever fills with con- 
solation and with peace all those who have 
borne witness to Jesus Christ, to his divinity, 
to his grace, when the world pours upon them 
from eve^ side its judgments, its exclusions, 
and its disgrace : “ Our cause is that offaith 
\fi the^Lord I” And what sweetness also in 
the conviction expressed by the lieformer : 
“ I feel that they are praying for mo !” The 
ReforAtion was the work of piety and 
prayer. The struggle between Luther and 
De Vio wai that of a reli^ous element which 
reappeared full of life wiwi^e exniring relics 
of tlie wordy dialectics of the miadle ages. 

Thus did Luther converse with his absent 
friends. Staupitz soon returned j Doctor 
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Ruhel and the Knight of Feilitzsch, both en- 
voys from the elector, also called upon Luther 
afmr taking leave of the cardinal. Some 
other friend of the Gospel joined them. 
Luther, seeing thus assembled these gener- 
ous men, who were on the point of separating, 
and from whom he was perhaps to part for 
ever, proposed that they ^oukf celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper together. They agreed, and 
this little band of faithful men communicated 
in tliife body and blood of Jesus Christ. What 
feelings swelled the hearts of the reformer’s 
friends at the moment when, celebrating the 
Eucharist with him, they thought it was 
perhaps the last time they would be permit- 
ted to do so ! What joy, what love animated 
Luther’s heart, as he beheld himself so gra- 
ciously accepted by his Master at the very 
moment that men rejected him ! How 
solemn must have been that communion I 
How holy that evening ! * 

The next day, ^ Luther waited for the ar- 
ticles the legate was to send him ; but not 
receiving any message, he begged his friend 
Wencoslas lank to go to the cardinal. Do 
Vio received Link in the most affable man- 
ner, and assured him that he had no desire 
but to act like a friend. He said, “I no 
longer regard Luther as a heretic. I will 
not excommunicate him this time, unless I 
receive further orders from Rome. I have 
sent his reply to the pope by an express.” 
And then, to show his friendly intentions, 
he added : “ If Doctor Luther would only 
retract what concerns indulgences, the matter 
would soon be finished ; for, as to what con- 
cerns faith in the sacraments, it is an article 
that each one may uuderstand and interpret 
in his own fashion.” Spalatin, who records 
these words, adds this shrewd but just re- 
mark : “It follows clearly that Rome looks 
to money rather than to the holy hiith and 
the salvation of souls.”® 

Link returned to Luther : he found Staupitz 
with him, and gave them an account of his 
visit. When ho came to the unexpected con- 
cession of the legate ; “ It would have been 
well,” said iStaupitz, “ if Doctor Wenceslas 
had had a notary and witnesses with him to 
take down these words in writing ; for, if 
such a proposal were made known, it would 
be very prejudicial to the Romans.” 

However, in proportion to the mildness of 
the prelate’s language, the less confidence 
did these worthy Germans place ii^ him. 
Many of the good men to whom Luther had 
been recommended held eounsel together: 
“ The legate,” said they, “ is prepariim some 
mischief by this courier of whom he^eaks, 

I and it is ve^ much to be feared that you 
I will all be seized and thrown intouprison.” 

I Staupitz and Wenceslas therefore resolved 
I to quit the city ; they embraced Luther, who 
j persisted in remaining at Augsburg, and de- 
I parted hastily for Nurembejig, by two diffe- 

• 1 0??; fe;] Sil; * s.turd.y. mb October. 


rent roads, not without much anxiety re- 
specting the fate of the courageous witness 
th^ were leaving behiiid, them, 

Sunday passed off quietly enough. But 
Luther in vain waited for the legate’s mes- 
sage : the latter sent none. At last he de- 
termined to write. Staunitz and Link, before 
setting out, had begged him to treat the car- 
dinal with all ^ssible respect. Luther had 
not yet made trial of Rome and of her envoys : 
this is his first experiment. If deference did 
not succeed, he would take a warning from 
it. Now at least ho must make the attempt. 
For his own part, not a day passed in which 
he did not condemn himself, and groan over 
his facility in giving utterance to expressions 
stronger than the occasion rcc^uired: why 
should ho not confess to the cardinal what ho 
confessed daily to God ? Besides, Luther’s 
heart was easily moved, and ho suspected no 
evil. He took up his pen, and with a senti- 
ment qf the most respectful goodwill, wrote 
to the cardinal as follows : ^ — 

“ Most worthy Father in God, once more 
I approach you, not in person, but by letter, 
entreating your paternal goodness to listen 
to me graciously. The reverend Dr Staupitz, 
my very dear father in Christ, has called upon 
me to humble myself, to renounce my own 
sentiments, and to submit my opinions to the 
judgment of pious and impartial men. He 
has also praised your fatherly kindness, and 
has thoroughly convinced me of your favour- 
able disposition towards me. This news has 
filled me with joy. 

“ Now, therefore, most worthy 'Father, I 
confess, as I have already done before, that 
I have not shown (as has been reported) suf- 
ficient modesty, meekness, or respect for the 
name of the sovereign pontiff ; and, although 
I have been greatly provoked, I see that it 
would have been better for me to have con- 
ducted my cause with greater humility, mild- 
ness, and reverence, and not to have answered 
a fool according to his folly ^ lest I should be 
like unto him. 

“ This grieves me very much, and I ask 
forgiveness. I will publicly confess it to the 
eople from the pulpit, as indeed I have often 
one before. 1 will endoivvour, by God’s 
grace, to speak differently. Nay more: lam 
ready to promise, freely jand of my own ac- 
cord, not to utter another word on the sub- 
ject of indulgences, if this business is 
arranged. But also, lot those who made nSo 
begin, be compelled on their pilfft to be more 
m(^erat6 henceforth in their sermons, or to 
be silent. 

“ As for the truth of my doctrine, the au- 
thority of St, Thonms and other doctors can- 
not satisfy me. I must heai; (if I am worthy 
to do so) the voice of the bridi#, which is the 
Church, h^r it is certain that she hears the 
voice of the Bridegroom, which is Christ. 

“ In all huml^ty and submission, 1 thero- 

1 This letUr to’tated mb Octobor. 
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fore entreat your paternal love to refer all ing after the departure of the Saxon council- 
this husiitess, so unsetded up to this day, to lore sent by the elector to watch over his 
our most holy lord l^eo X., in order that the safety, that he feared nothing, and that he 
Church may decide, pronounce, and ordain, was ready to answer any charge, yielded at 
and that I may retract with a good con- length to his friends* solicitations. But first 
science, or believe with sincerity.” » he resolved to inform De Vio of his intention : 

As we read this letter, another reflection he wrote to him on Tuesday, the eve of his 
occurs to us. We see that Luther was not departure. This second letter is in a firmer 
acting on a preconceived p||^, but solely by tone than the other. It would appear that 
virtue of convictions impr^sed successively Luther, seeing all his advances were unavail- 
on his mind and on his heart. Far from ing, began to lift up his head in the* con- 
having any settled system, any well arranged sciousness of his integrity and of the injustice 
opposition, he frequently and unsuspectingly of his enemies. 

contraictod himself. Old convictions still Most worthy Father in God,” wrote he 
reigned in his mind, although opposite con- to De Vio, your paternal kindness has 
victions had already entered it. And yet, it witnessed, — I repeat it, witnessed and suffl- 
is in these marks of sincerity and truth that ciently acknowl^ged my obedience. I have 
men have sought for arguments against the undertaken a long journey, through great 
Reformation ; it is because it followed the dangers, in great weakness of body, and de- 
necessary laws of progression which are im- spite of my extreme poverty ; at the com- 
posed upon all things in the human mind, mand of our most holy lord, Leo X., 1 have 
that some have written the history, of its appeared in person before your eminence; 
variations ; it is in these very features, that lastly, I have thrown myself at the feet of 
show its sincerity and which consequently his holiness, and I now wait his good plea- 
make 'it honourable, that one of the most sure, ready to submit to his judgment, whe- 
eminent Christian geniuses has found his ther he should condemn or acquit me. I 
strongest objections 1* Inconceivable perver- therefore feel that I have omitted nothing 
sity m the human mind 1 which it becomes an obedient child of the 

Luther received no answer to his letter. Church to do. 

Cajetan and his courtiers, after being so vio- ** I think, consequently, that I ought not 
lently agitated, had suddenly become motion- uselessly to prolong my sojourn in this 
less. \^at could be the reason ? Might it town ; besides, it would be impossible ; my 
not be the calm that precedes the storm ? resources are failing me ; and your paternal 
^me persons were of Pallavicini’s opinion : goodness has loudly forbidden me to appear 
“ The cardinal was waiting,” he observes, before you again, unless I will retract. 

“ until this proud monk, like an inflated bel- “ I therefore depart in the name of the 
lows, should gradually lose the wind that Lord, desiring, if possible, to find some spot 
filled him, and ^come thoroughly humble.”® where I may dwell in peace. Many persons, 
Others, imagining they understood the ways of greater importance than myself, have re- 
of ^me better, felt sure that the legate in- quested me to appeal from your patenial 
tended to arrest LutW, but that, not daring kindness, and even from our most holy lord, 
to proceed to such extremities on his own Leo X., ill informed, to the pope when better 
account, because of the imperial safe-conduct, informed.^ Although I know that such an 
he was waiting a reply from Rome to his appeal will be far more acceptable to our 
message. O^ers comd not believe that the most serene highness the elector than a re- 
cardinal would delay so long. The Emperor tractation, nevertheless, if I had consulted 
Maximilian, said they (and this may really my own feelings only , I should not have done 

be the truth) , will have no more scruple to so I have committed no fault ; I ought 

deliver Luther over to the judgment of the therefore to fear nothing.** 

Church, notwithstanding the safe-conduct, Luther having written this letter, which 
than Sigismond had to surrender Huss to the was not given to the legate until after his 
Council of Constance. The leg^ite is perhaps departure, prepared to quit Augsburg. God 
even now negotiating with the emperor, had preserved him till this hour, and he 
Maximilian*a authorization may arrive every praised the Lord for it with all his heart ; 
minute. The more he was opposed to the nut he must not tempt God. He embraced 
pope before, the more will he seem to flatter his friends Peutinger, Langemantel, the 
him now, until ihe imperial crown encircles Adelmanns, Auerbach, and the prior of the 
his grandchild’s head. There is not a moment CarmeUtes, who had shown him such chris- 
to be lost. “ Draw up an appeal to the pope,** tian hospitality. On Wednesday, before day- 
said the noble-mindea men who surrounded break, he was up and ready to set out. His 
Luther, ** and quit Augsburg without delay.” friends had recommended him to take every 
Luther, whose presence in this city had precaution for fear that Ife should be pre- 
been useless during the last four days, and vented, if his intentions were known. He 
who had sufficiently proved, by his remain- followed their advice as fiur as possible. A 

1 L. Opp. (L.) p. 198. Ut ft B. P. tuft, immo ft Sftnettoslmo Domino nostro 

3 Bossuefs HIstoire dm VftrfftCIons. LIr. i. 20, Ae. Leone X.mftl 0 tnfonnftto ftd melius intormandum appel- 
* Ut fonts tile Tontosft elfttlone distentns, p. 40. lem. L. Bpp. I. lei. 
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pony, that Staupitz had left for him, was 
Brought to the door of the convent. Once 
more he bids his brethren adieu; he then 
mounts mid sets off, without a bridle for his 
horse, without boots or spurs, and unarmed. 
The magistrate of the city had sent him as 
a guide one of the horse-police who was well 
acquainted with the roads. This servant 
conducts him in the dark through the silent 
streets of Augsburg. They direct their 
course to a small gate in the wall of the city. 
One of the councillors, Langemantel, Iim 
p^iven orders that it should be opened. He 
is still in the power of the legate. The hand 
of Rome may grasp him yet. No doubt, if 
the Italians knew their prey was escaping 
them, they would utter a cry of rage^ 
Who can say that the intrepid ^versary of 
Rome will not yet be seized and thrown into 

a dimgeon? At length Luther and his 

guide arrive at the little gate; they pass 
through. They are out of Augsburg; and 
soon they put their horses to a gallop, and 
ride speedily away. 

Luther, on his departure, had left his 
ap^al to the pope in the hands of the prior 
of Pomesaw. His friends had recommended 
that it should not be transmitted to the legate. 
The prior was commissioned to have it 
stea upon the cathedral gates two or three 
ys after the doctor’s departure, in the pre- 
sence of a notary and witnesses. This was 
done. 

In this paper, Luther declares that he 
impoals from the most holy Father the Pope, 
iu informed, to the most holy lord and Father 
in Christ, Leo X. of that name, by the nace 
of God, better informed.^ This appeal had 
been drawn up in the customary form and 
style, by aid of the imperial notary. Gall of 
Herbrachtingen, in presence of two Augus- 
tine monks, Bartholomew Utzmalr, and 
Wenzel Steinbies. It was dated the 16 th 
October. 

Wlien the cardinal was informed of Lu- 
ther’s departure, he was thunderstruck, and 
even fri^itened and alarmed, as he assured 
the elector in his letter. Indeed there was 
good cause to be annoyed. This departure, 
which so abruptly terminated the negotia- 
tions, disconcerted the hopes with whimx he 
had so long flattered his pride. He bad 
been ambitious of the honour of healing the 
wounds of the Church, of restoring the tot- 
tering influence of the pope in Germany ; 
and the heretic had escap^ not only un- 
punished, but oven wiriiout being humbled. 
The conference had served only to exhibit in 
a stronger light, on the one hand, Luther’s 
simplicity, integrity, and firmness ; and, on 
the other, the imperious and unreasonable 
proceedings of the pope and his ambassador, 
oince Rome had gamed nothing, she had 
lost; her authority, not having be^ strength^ 
ened, had received a fresh check. What will 


they say in the Vatican ? What messages 
will be received from Rome? The diflficultteB 
of his position will be fo^otten; the unlucky 
issue of this affair will be attributed to his 
want of skill. Serra Longa and the I^ans 
were furious at seeing themselves with all 
their dexterity, outwitted by a German 
monk. De Yio could hardly conceal his 
irritation. Suclwan insult called for ven- 

f eance, and w shall soon witness him 
reathlng out his wrath in a letter to the 
elector. 


CHAPTER X. 

Luther's Fligbt~-Admlrailon— Luther's Desire— The Legate 
to the Blectof^The Elector to the Legate— Prosperity of 
the Untrersity. 

Luther and his guide continued their flight 
far from the walls of Augsburg. He spurred 
his horse, and galloped as fast as the poor 
animal’s strengm would permit. He cmled 
to mind the real or supposed flight of John 
Hubs, the manner in which he was caught, 
and the assertion of his adversaries, who pre- 
tended that Huss having by his flight an- 
nulled the emperor’s safe-conduct, they had 
the right of condemning him to the flames.' 
These anxious thoughts, however, did not 
long occupy Luther’s mind. Having escaped 
from a city in which he had passed ten days 
under the terrible hand of Rome, which had 
already crushed so many thousand witnesses 
to the truth, and sprinkled all around it with 
blood, — ^now that he is free, now that he in- 
hales the fresh breezes of the country, tra- 
verses the villages and rural districts, and 
beholds himself wonderfully delivered by the 
arm of the Lord, his whole being returns 
thanks to the Almighty. It is truly he who 
can now say ; Our soul is scaped as a bird out 
of the snare of the fowlers ; the smre is broken^ 
and we are escaped, Owr hdp is in the name of 
the Lordf who made heaven and earths Thus 
was Luther’s heart overflowing with joy. 
But his thoughts were turned on Do Vio also; 
“ The cardinm would have liked to have me 
in his hands to send me to Rome. He is 
vexed, no doubt, at my escape. Ho ima- 
gined i was in his power at Augsburg ; he 
toought he had me ; but he was holding an 
eel by the tail. Is it not disgraceful that 
these people set so high a value upon me ? 
They woiud give a heap of crowns to have 
me in their clutches, while our Lord Jesus 
Christ was sold for thirty pieces of silver.”* 
The first day he travelled fourteen leagues. 
When he reached the inn where he^was to 
pass the night, he was so fatigued (his horse 
was a very hard trotter, an historian tells 
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us) that, when he dismounted, he could not quittinir Saxonr. Statin wm beloved by 
Stand upright, and lay down n^n a bundie Frederick, but had not much influence over 
of straw. He xievertheless obtained some re- him. The elector himself was not suffi* 
pose. On the morrow he continued his jour- ciently acquainted with the doctrine of the 
ney. At NuremWg he met with Staupitz, Gospel to encounter manifest danger for its 
who was visiting the convents of his order, sake. Luther thought, however, that he 
It was in this city that he first saw the brief could not do better than return to Wittem- 
sent by the pope to Cajetan about him. He berg, and there await what the eternal and 
was indignant at it, and ^s very probable merciful God would do with him. If, as 
that if ho had seen this bM before leaving many expected, he were left unmolested, he 
Wittemberg, he would never have gone to resolved to devote himself entirely to 6tudy 
the cardinal. “ It is impossible to believe,” and to the education of youth. ^ 
said he, “ that any thing so monstrous could Luther re-entered Witteml^rg on the 30th 
have proceeded from any sovereign pon of October. All his expedition had been to 
tiff.”^ no purpose. Neither ihe elector nor Spalatin 

All along the road Luther was an object had come to the feast. His friends were 
of general interest. Ho had not yet yielded oveijoyed at seeing him again amongst them, 
in any one point. Such a victory, gained by He hastened to inmrm Spalatin of bis arrival, 
a mendicant monk over the representative of ** 1 returned to Wittemberg to-day safe and 
Home, filled every heart with admiration, sound, by the grace of God,” said he, but 
Germany seemed avenged of the contempt of how long I shml stay here I do not know... 
Italy, The eternal word had received more ...1 am filled with joy and peace, andean 
honour than the word of the pope. This vast hardly conceive that the trial which I endure 
power, which for so many centuries tjrran- can appear so great to so many distinguished 
nized over the world, had received a formid- personages.” 

able chock. Luther’s journey was like a De Vio had not waited long after Luther’s 
triumph. Men rejoiced at the obstinacy of departure to pour forth all his indignation to 
Home, in the hope that it would lead to her the elector. His letter breathes vengeance, 
destruction. If slio had not insisted on pre- He gives Frederick an account of the confer- 
serving her shameful gains ; if she had been ence with an air of assurance. “ Since bro- 
wisc enough not to despise the Germans ; if ther Martin,” says he in conclusion, “ cannot 
she had reformed crymg abuses ; perhaps, be induced by paternal measures to acknow- 
acoording to human views, all would have ledge his error, and remain faithful to the 
returned to that death-like state from which catholic Church, I beg your highness will 
Luther had awakened. But the papacy will send him to Rome, or expel him from your 
not yield ; and the doctor will see himself states. Be assured that this difficult, mis** 
compelled to bring to light many other errora, chievous, and envenomed business cannot bo 
and to go forward in the knowledge and ma- protracted much longer ; for so soon as I 
nifestation of the truth. nave informed our most holy lord of all this 

On the 26th of October Luther reached artifice and wickedness, it will be brought 
Grsefenthal, on the verge of the Thuringian to an end.’* In a postscript, written with his 
forests. Here he met with Count Albert of own hand, the cardinal entreats the elector 
Mansfeldt, the same person who had so not to tarnish his honour and that of his 
strongly ^ssuaded him from going to Augs- illustrious ancestors for the sake of a miser- 
burg. The count, laughing heartily at his able little friar. ® 

singular equipage, compelled him to stop and Never* perhaps did Luther’s soul feel a 
be his guest. Luther soon resumed his nobler indignarion than when he read the 
journey. copy of this letter forwarded to him by the 

He hastened forward, desiring to be at elector. The thought of the sufferings he is 
Wittemberg on the 31st October, under the destined to undergo, the value of the truth 
impression that the elector would be there for which he is contending contempt inspired 
for the festival of All-Saints, and that he by the conduct of the Homan legate, — ^all 
should see him. The brief which he had agitated his heart together. His reply, 
read at Nuremberg had disclosed to him all written in the midst of this agitation, is fuU of 
the perils of bis situation. In fact, being that courage, sublimity, and faith which he 
alre^y condemned at Rome, ho could not always displayed in Bie most trying circum- 
hope either to stay at Wittemberg, to obtain stances of his life. He gives, in his turn, an 
an asylum in a convent, or to find peace and account of the Augs Wg conference ; and 
security ih any other place. The elector’s after describing the cardinal’s behaviour, he 
protecnon might perhaps be able to defend continues thus 

him ; but he was far from bein^ sure of it. ** I should like to answer the legate in the 
He could no longer expect anythmff from the place of the elector : ^ 

two friends whom he had possessed hitherto at “ Prove that you speak of what you under- 

the court of this prince. Staupitz had lost stand,” I would say to him ; *Vlet the whole 
the favour he had so long enjoyed, and was matter be commitlM to writing : then I will 

1 Sale quid monstrl a ttunino J^ontlSovefredL b. Bpp. 
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send brother Martin to Rome, or else I will Whatever be the people among whom I shall 
mjfself seize him and pat him to death. 1 dwell in future, 1 shall ever remember you, 
will take care of my conscience and of ray and pray continually and gratefully for the 
honour, and will permit no stain to tarnish happiness of yourself and of your family. ^ 

my glory. But so lon^ as your positive lam still, thanks be to Gim, full of joy ; 

knowledge shuns the light, and is made and praise him because Christ, the Son of 
known by its clamours only, I can put no God, thinks me worthy to suffer in such a 
faith in darkness. cause. May he ever protect your Ulustrious 

It is thus 1 would reply, most excellent hi^ness ! Am^.” 
prince. Ihis letter, so abounding in truth, made a 

“ tet the reverend lepate, or the pope him- deep impression on the elector. “He was 
self, specify my errors in writing ; let them shaken oy a very eloquent letter,” says 
give their reasons ; let them instruct me, for Maimbourg. Never could be have thought 
1 am a man who desires instruction, who of surrendering an innocent man to the hands 
begs and lonw for it, so that even a Turk of Rome ; perhaps he would have desired 
would not rerase to grant it. If I do not Luther to conceal himself for a time, but he 
retract and condemn myself when they have resolved not to appear to yield in any manner 
proved that the passages which I have cited to the legate’s menaces. He wrote to his 
ouglit to bo understood in a different sense councillor Pfeffinger, who was at the em- 
from mine, then, most excellent elector, let peror’s court, telling him to inform this prince 
your highness be the first to prosecute and of the real state of affairs, and to beg him to 
expel mo ; let the university reject me, and write to Rome, so that the business might he 

overwhelm me with its anger Nay more, concluded, or at least that' it might be settled 

and I call heaven and earth to witness, may in Germany by impartial judges.^ 

the Lord Jesus Christ cast me out and con- A few days after, the elector replied to tho 

demn me ! The words that I utteMire not legate : “ Since Doctor Martin has appeared 

dictated by vain presumption, but by an un- before you at Augsburg, you should be satis- 
shaken conviction. I am willing that the tied. We did not expect that you would en- 
Lord God withdraw his grace from mo, and deavour to make him retract, without having 
that every one of God’s creatures refuse me convinced him of his errors. None of the 
his countenance, if, when a better doctrine learnod men in our principality have informed 
has been shown mo, I do not embrace it. me that Martin’s doctrine is impious, and- 
“ If they despise me on account of my low Christian, or heretical.” The prince refused, 
estate, mo a poor little mendicant friar, and moreover, to send Luther to Rome, or to ex- 
if they refuse to instruct me in tho way of pel him from his states, 
truth, then let your highness entreat the This letter, which was communicated to 
legate to inform you in writing wherein I Luther, filled him with joy. “ Gracious 
have erred; and if they refuse even your God!” wrote he to Spalatin, “with what de- 
highness this favour, let them write their light I have read it again and again 1 I know 
views either to his imperial majesty, or to what confidence may be put in these words, 
some archbishop of Germany. What can I at once so forcible and moderate. I fear that 
or what ought 1 to say more ? the Romans will not understand their full 

“ Let your highness listen to the voice of hearing ; but they will at least understand 
your conscience and of your honour, and not that what they think already finished is as 
send me to Rome. No man can require yet hardly begun. Pray, return my thanks 
you to do so, for it is impossible I can to the prince. It is strange that he (De 
bo safe in Rome. The pope liimself is not Vio) who, a short time ago, was a mendicant 
safe there. It would be commanding you to monk like myself, does not fear to address 
betray Christian blood. They have paper, the mightiest princes disrespectfully, to call 
pens, and ink : they have also notaries with- them to account, to threaten, to commahd 
out number. It is easy for them to write them, and to treat them with such incon- 
wherein and wherefore I have erred. It will ceivable haughtiness. Let him. learn that 
cost them less to instruct nie when absent by the temporal power is of God, and that its 
writing, than to put me to death by strata- glory may not be trampled under foot.”® 
gem when among them. "Vj^at had doubtless encouraged the elector 

“ I resign myself to banishment. My ad- to reply to the legato in a tone the latter had 
versaries are lajring their snares on every not exacted, was a letter addressed to him 
side, so that I can nowhere live in security, by the university of Wittemberg. It had 
In order that no evil may happen to you on good reason to declare in the doctor’s favour, 
my account, I loave your terntories in God’s for it flourished daily more and more, and 
name. I will go Wherever the eternal and was eclipsing all the other schools. A crowd 
merciful God will have me. Let him do with of students nocked thither from all parts of 
mo according to his pleasure ! Germany to hear this extraordinary man, 

“ Thus then, most serene Elector, I reve- 
rently bid you farewell. I commend you to | , ubfenmaue era gentium, iUostriasima Domt* 

the everlasting God, and give you eternal I natlonto tu^^nqni^non ero memor. L.BPP.L187. 
thanks for all your kindness towards me. i s EtiuranouiicerehonorMooneaioari. L.Bpp.i.if6i 
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mated the university. Our students here 
are as busy as ants,” wrote Luther.* 
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whose teaching appeared to open a new era fession of the truth would meet with in 
to relinon and learning. These youths who Germany. ** If 1 remain here,” said he, ‘Hhe 
came &om every province, halted as soon as liberW of speaking and writing many things 
they discovered the steeples of Wittemberg will be tom from me. If 1 depart, 1 sh^ 
in the distance; they raised their hands to freely pour forth the thoughts of my heart, 
heaven, and praised God for having caused and devote my life to Christ.”^ 
the light of tmth to shine forth from this France was the country where Luther 
city, as from Sion in times of old, and whence hoped to have the power of announcing the 
it spread oven to the most d^tant countries.^ truth without opposition. The liberty en> 
A fife and activity till thS unknown ani- joyed by the doctors and university of Paris, 

i i/i-. t — appeared to him worthy of envy. Be^des, 

he aneed with them on many pomts. What 
would have happened had bi^Ileen removed 
from Wittemberg to France? Would the 
Reformation have been established there, as 
in Germany? Wchild the power of Romo 
have been dethroned there ; and would 
France, which was destined to see the hie- 
rarchioid principles of Rome and the destruc- 
tive principles of an irreligious philosophy 
long contend within her bosom, have become 
a great centre of evangelical light? It is 
useless to indulge in vain conjectures on this 
subject ; but perhaps Luther at Paris mi^ht 
have changed in some degree the destinies 
of Europe and of France. 

Luther’s soul was deeply moved. Ho used 
to preach frequently in the city church, in 
the room of Simon Heyens Pontanus, pastor 
of Wittemberg, who was almost always sick. 
He thought it his duty, at all events, to take 
leave of that congregation to whom ho had 
so frequently announced salvation. He said 
in the pulpit one day : ” I am a very unstable 
and uncertain preacher. How often already 
have I not loft you without bidding you fare- 
well ? If this case should happen again, 

and that I cannot return, accept my farewell 
now.” Then, after adding a few words, he 
concluded by saying with moderation and 
gentleness : “ Finally, I warn you not to be 
manned, should the papal censures be dis- 
charged upon me. Do not blame the pope, 
or bear any ill-will, either to him or to any 
other man ; but trust all to God.”* 

The moment seemed to have come at last. 
The prince informed Luther that he desired 
him to leave Wittemberg. The wishes of 


CHAPTER XL 

Thoughts on Departure— Farewvll to the Ohuroh— Orltloal 
Moment— Deliverance— Luther's Oourege—DieaatlafMtioD 
at Borne— 3uU—Appeal to a Council. 

Luther, imagining he might soon be expelled 
from Germany, was engaged in publishing a 
report of the Augsburg conference. He de- 
sired that it should remain as a testimony of 
the struggle between him and Rome. He 
saw the storm ^eady to burst, but did not 
fear it. He waited from day to day for the 
anathemas that were to be sent from Italy ; 
and ho put every thing in order, that hemi^ht 
be prepared when they arrived. “ Having 
tucked up my robe ana girt my loins,” said 
he, “ I am ready to depart, like Abraham, 
without knowing whither I go; or rather 
well knowing, since God is every where.”® 

He intended leaving a farewell letter behind 
him. “ Bo bold enough,” wrote he to Spa- 
latin, to read the letter of an accursed and 
excommunicated man." 

Ins friends felt great anxiety and fear on 
his account. They entreated him to deliver 
up himself as a prisoner into the elector’s 
hands, in order that this prince might keep 
him somewhere in security.* 

His enemies could not understand whence 

he derived this confidence. One day as the - „ 

conversation turned upon him at the court the elector were too sacred for him not to 
of the Bishop of Brandenburg, and it was hasten to comply with them. He therefore 
asked on what support he could rely : “ On made preparations for his departure, without 
Erasmus,” said some ; ** on Capito, and other well knowing whither he should ^rect his 
learned men who are in his confidence.” — steps. He desired however to see his friends 
“ No, no,” replied the bishop, “ the pope once more around him, and with this intent 
would care very little about those folks. It prepared a farewell repast. Seated at the 
is in the university of Wittemberg and the same table with them, he still enjoys their 

“ ‘ ^ ^ sweet conversation, their tender and anxious 

friendship. A letter is brought to him 

It comes from the court. He opens it and 
reads; his heart sinks; it contains a fresh 
order for his departure. The prince inouires, 
“why he delays so long!” His soiu was 
overwhelmed with sadness.. Yet he resumed 
his courage^ and raising his head, said firmly 

1 Si toro toiam eitbndam et vitam ofltem Christo. L. 
Kop. i. m. 

> Deo rem eommitterent. Ibid. 291. 


Duke of Saxony that he trusts.” Thus both 
parties were ignorant of the stronghold in 
which the reformer had taken refitge. 

Thoughts of deprture passed through 
Luther’s mind. They did not originate m 
fear of danger, but in foresight of me conti- 
nually increasing obstacles that a firee con- 


1 Soultet. Atinal. 1. 17. ^ > 

3 Stttdium nostram more fonnieamm ferret. L. Epp. I. 
183. 


* Quia Dees nbique. Ibid. 168. _ . . 

* Ut priuclpi me in capttvitatem darem. lUd. 188. 
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and joyfully, as he turned his eyes on those I do not know myself whence these thoughts 
about him : ** Father and mother abandon arise. In my opinion, the work is not yet 
me, hut the Lord takes me up.”^ Leave he begun, ^ so far are the great ones at Rome 
must. His friends were deeply moved. — mistaken in looking for the end. 1 will send 
\^at would become of him ? If Luther’s you what I have written, in order that you 
protector rejects him, who will receive him ? may judge whether I have guessed rightly 
And the Gospel, the truth, and this admirable that the Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks 
work. .....all will doubtless perish with its now reigns in the court of Boine. I think I 

illustrious witness. The Reformation seems shall be able to show that he is worse now- 
to hang upon a thread, and at the moment ardays than the Turks themselves. 

Luthdr quits the walls of Wittemberg, will Sinister reports re^hed Luther from every 
not this thread break? Luther and his side. One of his friends wrote to him that 
friends said S^e. Struck with the blow the new envoy from Rome had received an 
that had fallen Upon their brother, tears roll order to lay hold of him and deliver him up 
down their cheeks. But shortly after, a new to the pope. Another related, that while 
messenger arrives. Luther opens the letter, travelling he had met with a courtier, and 
not doubting that it contains a fresh order, that the conversation turning on the matters 
But, O powerful hand of the Lord ! for a that were now occupying all Germany, the 
time he is savedi Everything is changed, latter declared that no had undertaken to 

Since the pope’s new envoy hopes that idl deliver Luther into the hands of the sovereign 
may be arranged W a conference, remain pontiff. “ But the more their fury and their 
for the present.” ^ How important was this violence increase,” wrote the reformer, “ the 
hour ! and what would have happened if less I tremble.” ® 

Luther, ever anxious to obey his sovereign’s At Rome they wore much displeased with 
will, had left Wittemberg immediately on Cajetan. The vexation felt at the ill-success 
receiving the first letter? Never were Luther of this business was at first vented on him. 
and the cause of the Reformation lower than The Roman courtiers thought they had rea- 
at this moment* It appeared that their fate son to reproach him for having been deficient 
was decided : an instant sufficed to change in that prudence and address wliich, if we 
it. Having reached the lowest degree of his must believe them, were the chief qualities 
career, the Wittemberg doctor rose rapidly, in a legate, and for not having relaxed, on so 
and his influence from this time continued important an occasion, the strictness of his 
increasing. The Almighty commands (in scholastic theology. It is all his fault, said 
the language of the prophet) , and his ser- tho>'. ^ His clumsy pedantry spoiled all. 
vants go down to the depths, and mount up Why did he exasperate Lutherby insults and 
again to heaven. threats, instead of alluring him by the pro- 

By Frederick’s order, Spalatin summoned mise of a yich bishopric, or even of a cardi- 
Luther to Lichtemberg, to have an interview nal’s hat?* These mercenaries judged of 
with him. They conversed a long time on the reformer by themselves. Still the failure 
the situation of affairs. “ If the censures must be retrieved. On the one hand, Rome 
arrive from Rome,” said Luther, “ certainly must declare herself; on the other, she must 
I shall not stay at Wittemberg,”—** Beware,” conciliate the elector, who might be vcry,,«er- 
said Spalatin, ** of being too precipitate in viceable to her in the choice they would swn 
going to France !”* Ho left him, telling him have to make of an emperor. ^ As it was im- 
to wait for further orders. ** Only commend possible for Roman ecclesiastics to suspect 
mysoul to Christ,” said Luther to his friends, whence Luther derived his courage and his 
** I see that my adversaries are still more strength, they imagined^ that the elector was 
determined in their designs to ruin me ; but implicated more deeply in the affair than ho 
meanwhile Christ strengthens me in my re- really was. The pope tlierefore resolved to 
solution to concede nothing.” * pursue another course. He caused a bull to 

Luther now published his Report of the ho published in Germany by his legate, in 
Conference at Avjgshurg, Spalatin had written which he confirmed the doctrine of indul- 
to him, on the part of the elector, not to do gences, precisely in the points attacked, but 
so ; but the letter too late. As soon as in which he made no mention either of Lu- 
tho publication hn/j f taken place, the prince ther or of the elector. As the reformer h^ 
gave his sanction: ** Great God I” said Lu- always declared tliat he would submit to the 
ther in his preface, ** what a new, what an decision of the Roman church, the pwe 
amazing crime to seek for light and truth I imagined that he would now either keep hia 

and above all in the Church, that is to word, or exhibit himself openly as a disturber 

say, in the kingdom of truth*^’ — ** I send you of the peace of the Church, and a contemner 
my Repor#,” wrote he to Link : ** it is keener of the noly apostolic see. In either case, the 
no doubt than the legate expects; but my pope could not but gain ; no advantage how- 
pen is ready to produce much greater things, ever is derived by obstinately opposing the 

I y*ter nnd Mutteor verlassen mich, aber due H«rr nlmmt * Re* IbU neodum h»bet Initluw luum meo Judlclo. L, 

* Ii*Opi>. XV. SM. magfs furunt, et vt affcctwt vtam eo miaiu ego 

4 Oalllam item. L. Epp. i. IM. temor. Ibid. 191. _ , - 

• Finuat OhrUtua propoeitum non eedendi in i Ibid. * Sarpi, Council of Trent, p. a 
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trath* In vain had the pope threatened with as the Boman thunders reached him, as he 
excommunioation whoever should teach other- expresses it, he had it printed under the ex- 
wise than he ordained ; the light is not press condition that fine bookseller should 
stopped by such orders. It would have, been deposit all the copies with him. But this 
wiser to moderate by certain restrictions the man, covetous of gain, sold almost every one, 
pretensions of the sellers of indulgences, while Luther was calmly waiting to receive 
This decree from Borne was therefore a new them. The doctor was vexed, but the thing 
fault. By legalizing crying abuses, it irri- was done. This bold protest was soon cir- 
tated all wise men, and rendered Luther’s culated every where. In it Luther declared 
reconciliation impossible. “ It was thought,” anew that he had no intention of saying any 
says a Roman-catholic historian, a great thing against the holy Church or the antho- 
enemy to the Reformation,^ “ that this bull rity of the ^ostolic see, and of the pope when 
had been issued solely for the benefit of the well-advise£ “ But,” continues ne, ** see- 
popo and the begging friars, who began to ing that the pope, who is God’s vicar u|wn 
find that no one would purchase their indul- earth, may, like any other man, err, sin, 
gences.” and lie, and that an appeal to a general 

Cardinal De Vio published the decree at council is the only means of safety against 
Lintz, in Austria, on the 13th December that injustice which it is impossible to 
1518 ; but Luther had already placed himself resist, 1 am obliged to have recourse to this 
beyond its reach. On the 28th November, stqp.”^ 

he had appealed, in the chapel of Corpus Here wo see the Reformation launched on 
Christie at Wittemberg, from the pope to a a new career. It is no longer made dopend- 
general council of the Church. He foresaw ent on the pope and on his resolutions, but 
the storm that was about to burst upon him ; on a general council. Luther addresses the 
he knew that God alone could disperse it ; whole Church, and the voice that proceeds 
but he did what it was his duty to do. Ho from the chapel of Corpus Christi must be 
must, no doubt, quit Wittemberg, if only on heard throughout^ all the Lord’s fold. The 
the elector’s account, as soon as the Roman reformer is not wanting in courage ; of this 
anathemas arrive : he would not, however, he has just given a new proof. Will God be 
leave Saxony and Germany without a strik- wanting to him ? This we shall learn from 
ing protest. Ho therefore drew one up, and the different periods of the Reformation that 
that it might be ready for circulation as soon still remain to be displayed before our eyes. 

1 MalmbourgiP. aa i LOceher. Bef. Aet. 
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VOLUME SECOND. 


BOOK V. 

THE LEIPSIC DISPUTATION. 1519. 


CHAPTER I. 


Luther’s Danger— God preserves Luther— The Pope sends a 
Chamberlain — The Legate’s Journey— Roman Briefs— 
Circumstances favourable to the Reform— Miltitz with 
Spalatlu— Tetzel’s Alarm— Miltltz’s Flattery— Demands 
a Retractation— Luther refuses, but ofibrs to beep Silence 
—Agreement between Luther and the Nuncio— The Le- 

6 ate’s Kiss— Tetzel reproached by the Legate— Luther to 
be Pope- Nature of the Reformation>-Jjuther opposes 
Separation— De Vlo and Miltitz at ’freves— Luther’s Cause 
extends over various Countries— Luther'S Writings begin 
the Reformation. 


Dangers had gathered round Luther and the 
llefonnation. The appeal of the Wittemherg 
doctor to a general council was anew assault 
upon the papal power. A bull of Pius II. 
had pronounced the greater excommunication 
even against the emperors who should dare 
be guilty of such an act of revolt, Frederick 
of Saxony, as yet weak in the evangelical 
doctrine, was ready to banish Luther from 
his states. ^ A new message from Leo X. 
would therefore have driven the reformer 
among strangers, who might have feared to 
compromise memselves by receiving a monk 
lying under the anathema of Rome. And if 
any of the nobles had drawn the sword in 
his defence, these simple knights^ despised 
by the mighty princes of Germany, would 
soon have been crushed in their perilous en- 
terprise. 

But at the very moment tjiat the courtiers 
of Leo X. were urging him to measures of 
severity, and when another blow would have 
placed his adversary in his hands, this pope 
suddenly changed his policy, and entered 
upon a course of conciliation and apparent 

Blsctof to his envoy at Rome. L. 0pp. 


mildness.^ We may reasonably presume 
that he was deceived as to the elector’s senti- 
ments, and thought them more favourable to 
Luther than they really were ; we may admit 
that the public voice and the spirit of the 
age — ^powers then quite new— appeared to 
surround Luther with an impregnable ram- 
part ; we may suppose, as one of his histo- 
rians has done,* that ho followed^ the im- 
pulses of liis judgment and of his heart, 
which inclined to mildness and moderation ; 
but this new mode of action, adopted by Rome 
at such a moment, is so strange, that it is 
impossible not to recognise in it a higher and 
a mightier hand. 

A Saxon noble, the pope’s chamberlain, 
and canon of Mentz, Treves, and Meissen, 
was then at the Roman court. He had con- 
trived to make himself of importance. He 
boasted of being distantly related to the 
Saxon princes, so that the Roman courtiers 
sometimes gave him the title of Duke of 
Saxony. In Italy, he made a foolish dis- 
play of his German nobility ; in Germany, he 
was an awkward imitator of the elegance 
and manners of the Italians. He was fond 
of wine,* and his residence at the court of 
Rome ibad increased this vice. The Roman 
courtiers, however, entertained great expec- 
tations of him. His German orimn,^ his in- 
sinuating manners, his skill in business, — 
all led them to hope that Charles of Miltitz 
(for such was his name) would by his pru- 
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denoe succeed in arresting the mighty revo- 
lotion that threatened to shake the world. 

It was of importance to conceal the real 
object of the mission of the Roman chamber- 
lam. This was effected without difficulty. 
Four years previously, the pious elector had 
petitioned mo pope for the Gk)lden Rose. 
This rose, the most beautiful of flowew, re- 
presented the body of Jesus Christ ; it was 
consecrated yearly by the soverei^ pontiff, 
and sent to one of the chief princes m Europe. 
It was resolved to give it this year to the 
elector. Miltitz departed with a commission 
to examine the state of affairs, and to gain 
over Spalatin and Pfeffinger, the elector’s 
counciUors. He carried private letters for 
them. In this manner, by seeking to con- 
ciliate those who surrounded the prince, 
Rome hoped erelong to have her formidable 
adversary in her power. 

The now legate, who arrived in Germany 
in December 1518, was engaged during his 


journey in sounding the public opinion. To 
his great surprise he found, that wherever he 
wont, the majority of the inhabitants were 
partisans of the Reformation. ^ They spoke 
of Luther with enthusiasm. For one person 
favourable to the pope, there were three fa- 
vourable to the reformer.* Luther has 
transmitted to us one of the incidents of his 
mission. “ What do you think of the papal 
chair ? ” the legate would frequently ask the 
lan^adies and maidservants at the inns. On 
one occasion one of these poor women art- 
lessly replied : “ What can we know of 
the papal chair, whether it is of wood or of 
stone?”* 

The mere rumour of the now legate’s ar- 
rival filled the elector’s court, the university 
and town of Wittemberg, and the whole of 
Saxony, with suspicion and distrust. “ Thanks 
be to God, Luther is still alive,” wrote 
Melancthou in affright.^ It was affirmed 
that the fioman legate had received orders to 
get Luther into his power either by violence 
or stratagem. Every One recommended the 
doctor to TO on his guard against the treachery 
of Miltitz^ “ He IS coming,” said they, “ to 
seize you and give you up to the pope. 
Trustworthy persons nave seen the briefs he 
is bringing with him.” — I await God’s 
will,” replied Luther.* 

Miltitz indeed came bearing letters for the 
elector, for his councillors, and for the bishops 
and the burgomaster of Wittemberg. He 
brought with him seventy apostolical briefs. 
If the flattery and the .favours of Rome at- 
tained their end, — ^if Frederick delivered 
Luther into his hands, these seventy briefs 
were, in some measure, to serve as passports. 

> SeUelUtus per vlam MlltUsiui atuuism euet In aestl- 
ittAtUme Lniheras. . . .seneit de eeeum •dmirsfelone homines 
logui. Pftllftvieini, Hist. Condi. Trid. i. Ai. 

* Booe ttbl unum pro psM sure lareni* ties pro te contra 
pMMun stobant. L. 0pp. Lst. In Pmf. 

• Quid nos solre possumus aunles rot Beams bbbMtis sel- 

■ * anlnpideast Ibid. 


He would produce and post up one in each of 
the cities through which he would have to 
pass, and by this means he hoped to succeed 
m dragging his prisoner to Rome without 
opposition. * 

The pope appeared to have taken every 
precaution. Already in the electoral court 
they did not know what course to adopt. 
They would have resisted violence ; but how 
could they oppose the head of Christendom, 
who spoke with so much mildness, and with 
so great an appearance of reason ? Would 
it not be desiraole, they said, for Luther to 
conceal himself, until the storm had passed 
over? An unexpected event extricated Lu- 
ther, the elector, and the Reformation, from 
this difficult position. The aspect of the 
world suddenly changed. 

On the 12th of January 1519, Maximilian, 
emperor of Germany, expired. Frederick of 
Saxony, in conformity with the Germanic 
constitution, became administrator of the 
empire. Henceforth the elector no longer 
feared the projects of nuncios. New interests 
began to agitate the court of Rome, which 
forced it to be cautious in its negotiations 
with Frederick, and arrested the blow that 
Miltitz and Do Vio undoubtedly were medi- 
tating. 

The pope earnestly desired to prevent 
Charles of Austria, already king of Naples, 
from filling the imperial throne. He thought 
that a neighbouring king was more to be 
feared than a German monk. Desirous of 
securing the elector, who might be of gi’eat 
use to him in this affair, he resolved to let 
the monk rest, that he might the better op- 
pose the king v^but both advanced in despite 
of him. Thus changed Leo X. 

Another circumstance also contributed to 
turn aside the storm that threatened the Re* 
formation. Political troubles broke out im- 
mediately after Maximilian’s death. In the 
south of the empire, the Swabian confedera- 
tion desired to punish Ulric of Wurtemberg, 
who had been unfaithful to it ; in the north, 
the Bishop of Hildesheim threw liimself with 
an armed force upon the bishopric of Minden 
and on the territories of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. In the midst of all this agitation, how 
could the great ones of the age attach any 
importance to a dispute about the remission 
of sins ? But God especially advanced the 
cause of the Reformation by the wisdom of 
the elector, now li^ome vicar of the empire, 
and by the protection he granted to the new 
teachers; The tempest suspended its 
rage,” says Luther, the papal excommuni- 
cation began to fall into contempt. Under 
the shadow of the elector’s yiceroyalty, the 
Gospel circulated far and ^ide, and popery 
suflered great damage in consequence.”^ 

Besides, during an interregnum the sever- 
est prohibitions naturally lost their force. 


lift optidft sftgml unom. et Itft tatos me pe^ 
hem. L. 0pp. net. In Prat ^ 

“t peululum eavlre tempeetes, ae. lUd. 
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All became easier and more free. The ray 
of liberty that shone upon these beginnings 
of the Keformation powerfully developed the 
vet tender plant ; and already it miffht have 
been seen how favourable political liberty 
would be to the progress of ovangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

Miltitz, who had reached Saxony before 
the death of Maximilian, had hastened to 
visit his old friend Spalatin ; but he had no 
sooner begun his complaints against Luther, 
than Spalatin broke out against Tetzel. He 
made we nuncio acquainted with the false- 
hoods and blasphemies of the indulgence- 
merchant, and declared that all Germany 
ascribed to the Dominican the divisions by 
which the Church was rent. 

Miltitz was astonished. Instead of being 
the accuser, he found himself the accused. 
All bis anger was immediately direoited 
against Tetzel. He summoned him to ap- 
pear at Altenburg and justify his conduct. 

The Dominican, as cowardly as he was 
boastful, fearing the people whom his imposi- 
tions had exasperated, had discontinued pass- 
ing from town to town, and had hidden hiin- 
scB* in the college of 8t. Paul at Leipsic. He 
turned pale on receiving Miltitz’s letter. 
Even Rome abandons him ; slic threatens 
and condemns him ; she wishes to draw him 
from the only asylum in which he thinks 
himself secure, and to expose him to the 
anger of his micmies. Tetzel refused to obey 
the nuncio’s summons. “ Certainly,” wrote 
he to Miltitz on the 31st of December 1518, 
“ I should not care about the fatigue of the 
journey, if I could leave Leipsic without dan- 
ger to my life ; but the Augustine Martin 
Luther has so excited and aroused the men 
of power against me, that I am nowhere safe. 
A great number of Luther’s partisans have 
sworn ray death ; I cannot, therefore, come 
to yOu.”* What a striking contrast is here 
between these two men, the one residing in 
the college of St. Paul at Leipsic, the other 
in the Augustine cloister at Wittemberg ! 
The servant of God displayed an intrepid 
courage in the presence of danger ; the ser- 
vant of men, a contemptible cowardice. 

Miltitz had been oraered to employ per- 
vasive measures in the first instance ; ;ind 
it was only when these failed that he’ was to 
produce his seventy briefs, and at the same 
time make use of all the favours of Rome to 
induce the elector to restrain Luther, He 
therefore intimated his desire to have an in- 
terview with the reformer. Their common 
friend, Spalatin, offered his house for that 
purpose, and Luther quitted Wittemberg on 
the 2d or 3d of January to visit Altenburg. 

In this interview Miltitz exhausted all the 
cunning of a diplomatist and of a Roman 
courtier. Luther hod scarcely arrived when 
the nuneb approached him with great de- 
monstrations of friendship. ** Oh I” thought 


Luther, “ how bis*violence is changed into 
gentleness I This new Saul came to Ger- 
many, armed with more than seventy aposto- 
lical briefs, to drag me alive and in chains to 
that murderous Rome; but the Lord has 
thrown him to the ground by the way.” ^ 

“ My dear Martin,” said the pope’s cham- 
horlain, in a fawning tone, “ I thought you 
wero an old theologian who, seated quietly 
at his fireside, was labouring under some 
theological crotchet ; but 1 see you are still 
a young man and in the prime of lifo. ^ Do 
you know,” continued ho, assuming a graver 
tone, ** that you have drawn away everybody 
from the pope and attached them to your- 
self?”^ Miltitz was not ignorant that the 
best way of seducing mankind is to flatter 
their pride ; but he md not know the man he 
had to deal with. “ If I had an army of 
25,000 men,” added he, “ I do not tliink I 
should bo able to cany you to Roine.”^ 
Rome with all her power was sensible of her 
weakness compared with this poor monk; 
and the monk felt strong compared with 
Rome. God stays the waves of the sea 
upon the shore,” said Luther, “ and he stays 
them — ^with sand !” ® 

The nuncio, believing he had now pre- 
pared his adversary’s mind, continued in 
these terms : Bind up the wound that you 
yourself have inflicted on the Church, and 
that you alone can heal. Beware,” said he, 
dropping a few tears, “ beware of raising a 
tempest that would cause the destruction of 
Christendom.”® He then gradually pro- 
ceeded to hint that a retractation alone could 
repair the mischief; but he immediately soft- 
ened down whatever was objectionable in 
this word, by giving Luther to understand 
that he felt the highest esteem for him, and 
by storming against Tetzel. The snare was 
laid by a skilful hand ; how could it fail to 
catch the prey ? “If, at the outset, the 
Archbishop of Mentz had spoken ^to me in 
this manner,” said the reformer afterwards, 
“ this business would not have created so 
much distuiSanco.”’^ 

Luther then replied, and set forth with 
calmness, but with dignity and force, the just 
complaints of the Church ; he did not conceal 
his great indignation against the Archbishop 
of Mentz, and complained in a noble manner 
of the unworthy treatment he had received 
from Rome, notwithstanding the purity of 
his intentions. Miltitz. who had not expected 
to hear such decided language, was able how- 
ever to suppress his anger. 


1 Sedpervlfttn a Domino prostratun mutaiit vlolen- 

tiam In M&OYolentlam fallactosline slmulatam. L. Kpp. i. 
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“ I offer,” resumed Luther, to be silent 
for the on this matter, and to let it 

die away of itself,^ provided my opponents 
are silent on their part ; but if they continue 
attacking me, a serious struggle will soon 
arise out of a trifling quarrel. My weapons 
are quite prepared.” — “ I will do still more,” 
he added a moment lifter ; “ I will write to 
his holiness, acknowledging I have been a 


of attention to the monk of Wittemberg. At 
one time he manifested his joy, at another 
he shed tears. This show of sensibility 
moved the reformer but little ; still he avoided 
showing what he thought of it. “I pre- 
tended not to understand th^ meaning of 
these crocodile’s tears,” said he. ^ 

Miltitz gave Luther an invitation to sup- 
per, which the latter accepted. His host 


little too violent, and I will declare to him J^d aside all the severity connected with his 
that it is as a faithful son of the Cliurch that mission, and Luther indulged in aU the 
I opposed discourses which drew upon them cheerfulness of his disposition. The repast 

j.'L . J li_ XT 1- T 9 1 xT,^ 


the mockeries and insults of the people.^ 1 
even consent to publish a writing desiring 
all those who read my works not to see in 
them any attacks upon the Roman Church, 
and to continue under its authority. Yes 1 
1 am willing to do and to bear everything ; 
but as for a retractation, never expect one 
from me.” 

Miltitz saw by Luther's firm tone that the 
wisest course would be to appear satisfied 
with what the reformer so xeadily promised. 
He merely proposed they should chooi^c an 


was joyous,* and when the moment of de- 
parture was come, the legato opened his 
arms to the heretical doctor, and kissed him.® 
“A Judas kiss,” thought Luther; “I pro- 
tended not to understand these Italian arti- 
fices,” wrote ho to Staupitz."* 

Was that kiss destined to reconcile Rome 
ancLfthe dawning Reformation? Miltitz 
lioped^ BO, and was deliglied at the thought ; 
for he had a nearer view than the Roman 
courtiers of the terrible consequences the 
papacy might suffer from the Reformation. 


JT — Jl — y ^ 

archbishep to arbitrate on some points that If Luther and his adversaries are silenced, 
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were still to be discussed. “ lie it so,” said 
Luther ; “ but I am very much afraid that 
the pope will not accept any judge ; in that 
case I will not abide by the pope’s decision, 
and then the struggle will begin again. The 
pope will give the text, and I shall make my 
own comments upon it.” 

Thus ended the first interview between 
Luther and Miltitz. They had a second 
meeting, in which the truce or rather the 
peace was signed. Luther immediately in- 
formed the elector of what had taken place. 
“ Most serene prince and most gracious lord,” 
wrote he, I hasten most humbly to acquaint 
your electoral highn^ that Charles of Mil- 
titz and nwself are at laist agreed, and havo 
terminal;^ this matter by deciding upon the 
following articles : — 


thought he, the dispute will be ended ; and 
Rome, by calling up favourable circumstances, 
will regain all her former influence. It ap- 
peared, then, that the termination of the 
contest was at hand. Rome had opened her 
arms, and the*reformer seemed to have cast 
himself into them. But this work was not 
of man, but of God. The error of Rome lay 
in regarding as a mere monkish quarrel w’hat 
was in reality an awakening of the Church. 
The kisses of a papal chamberlain could not 
check the renewal of Cliristendom. 

Miltitz being of opinion that ho would by 
this means reclym the erring Lutherans, 
behaved most graciously to all of them, 
accepted their iniidtetions, and sat down to 
table wi|^ the heretics ; but soon becoming 
inebriated (it is a pope who ijelates this),® the 


1. Both parties are forbidden to preach, pontifical nuncio was no longer master of 


write, or do wythiug further in the discus- 
sion that has been raised. 

2. Miltitz will immediately infortn the 
holy Father of the state of affairs. His holi- 
ness will empower an enlightened bishop to 
investigate the matter, and to point out the 
erroneous articles 1 should retract. If they 
prove me to be in error I shall willingly re- 
cant, and will do nothing derogatory to tho 
honour or authority of the holy Roman 
Church.”® 

When the agreement bad been thus effect- 
ed, Miltitz appeared overjoyed. “These 
hundred years past,” exclaimed be, “no 
question has occasioned more anxiety to the 
cardinals and Roman courtief^ than this. 
’Ihoy would rather have given ten thousand 
ducats than consent to its being prolonged.”® 

The pope’s chamberlain spared no marks 


his tongue. The Saxons Ikl him to speak of 
the pope and the couii; of Rome, and Miltitz, 
confirming the old proverb, in vino veritas^^ 
gave an account in the openness of his heart 
of all the .practices and disorders of tho 
papacy.^ His companions smiled, urging 
and pressing him to continue; everything 
was exposed; they took notes of what he 
said; and these scandals were afterwards 
made matter of public r^roach against the 
Romans, at^e Diet of Worms, in tho pre- 
sence of all Germany. Pope Paul HI. com- 


I Und die Sache sich zu Tode bluten. L Epp. i. 207. 
a Ibid. a:r. 
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plomed, alleging they had put things in 
his enyoy’s mouth that were utterly destitute 
of foundation, and in consequence ordered 
his nuncios, whenever they were invited out, 
to make a pretence of accepting the invita- 
tions, to behave graciously, and to be guarded 
in their conversation. ^ 

Miltitz, faithful to the arrangement he had 
just concluded, went from Altenburg to Lei^ 
sic, where Tetzel was residing. Tnere w^ifej 
no neeessity to silence him, for sooner than 
speak he would haVe concealed himself if 
possible in the centre of the earth. But the 
nuncio resolved to vent all his anger on him. 
As soon as he reached Lei^ic, he summoned 
the wretched Tetzel before nim, overwhelmed 
him with reproaches, accused him of being 
the author of all his trouble, and threatened 
him with the pope's displeasure. ^ This was 
not enough. An agent from the houSi of 
Fugger, who was then in the city, wa« con- j 
fronted with him. Miltitz laid l^foro the ! 
Dominican the accounts of this establish- 
ment, the papers he had himself signed, and 
proved that ho had squandered or stolen con- 
siderable sums of money. The unhappy 
man, whom in the day of his triumph nothing 
could alarm, bent under the weight of these 
just accusations; he feU into despair, his 
health suffered, he knew not where to hide 
his shame. Luther was informed of the 


Church of Borne, and draw from the Bps of 
all a cry of accusation against her. Most 
holy Father! I declare in the presence of 
Qoa and of all His creatures, t^t I have 
never desired, and that I shall never desire, 
to weaken, either by force or stratagem, the 
power of the Roman Church or of your holi- 
ness. I confess that nothing in heaven or 
in earth should bo preferred above that 
Church, except Jesus Christ alone — the Lord 
of all.” 1 

These words might appear strange and 
even reprehensible in Luther’s mouth, did 
we not remember that he reached the li^ht 
not suddenly, but by a slow and progressive 
course. They are a very important evidence, 
that the Reformation was not simply an op- 
position to the papacy, it was not a war 
waged against certain forms ; nor was it the 
resmt of a merely negative tendency. Opp<^* 
sition to the pope was in the second line of 
the battle : a new life, a positive doctrine was 
the generating principle. “ J esus Christ, the 
Lord of all, and 'Who must be preferred above 
all,” even above Rome itself, as Luther writes 
at the end of his letter, was the essential 
cause of the Revolution of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is probable that shortly before this time 
the pope would not have passed over unno- 
ticed a letter in which the monk of Wittem- 


wretched condition of his old adversary, and 
he alone was aifected by it. “ I am sorry 
for Tetzel,” wrote he to Spalatin.* He did 
not confine himself tq.sy;ords : it was not the 
man but his actions that ho hated. At the 
very moment that Rome was ve'nting her 
wrath on tlio Dominican, Luther sent him a 
letter full of consolation. JJut all was un- 
availing. Tetzel, a prey to remorse, terrified 
by the reproaches of hi»ihest friends, and 
dreading the pope’s anger, died very» miser- 
ably not long after. It was believed that 
grief accelerated his death. ^ 

Luther, in accordance with the promise he 
had given Miltitz, wrote the following letter 
to the pope on the 3d March : — 

** Blessed Father I May your holiness con- 
descend to incline your paternal ear, which 
is that of Christ himself, towards your poor 
sheep, and listen kindly to his blearing. 
What shall I do, most holy Father I can- 
not boar the lightnings of your anger, and I 
know not how to escape them. I am called 
upon to retract. I would jnost ffeadily do so, 
could that lead to the desired result. But 
the persecutions of my adversaries have cir- 
culated my writings far and wide, and they 
are too deeply graven on the hearts of men, 
to bo by any possibility erazed, A recanta- 
tion would only still more dishonour the 
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berg plainly refused to retract. But Maxi- 
milian was dead : men’s minds were occupied 
with the choice of his successor, and in the 
midst of the intrigues which then agitated 
the pontifical city, Luther’s letter was disre- 
garded. 

The reformer made a better use of his tinje 
than his powerful adversary. Whilst Leo 
X. was occupied with hlis interoota as a tem- 
poral prince, and was making every exertion 
to exclude a formidable neighbour the 
throne, Luther grew each day in knowledge 
and in faith. ^ studied the papal decrees, 
and the discoveries he mode therein greatly 
modified his ideas. “ I am reading the de- 
crees of the pontiffs,” wrote he to Spalatin, 
“ and (I whisper this in your ear) I do not 
know whether tfie pope is Antichrist himself, 
or his apostle,* so greatly is Christ misrepre- 
sented and crucified in them.” 

Yet he still felt esteem for the ancient 
Church of Rome, and had no thought of sepa- 
rating from it. “ That the Roman Cliurch,” 
said he in the explanation which be had pro- 
mised Miltitz to publish, “is honoured by 
God above all others is what we cannot 
doubt. Saint Peter, Saint Paul, forty-six 
popes, many hundreds of thousands of mar- 
tyrs, have shdd their blood in its bosom, and 
have overcome heU and the world, so that 
God’s eye regards it. with especial favour. 
Although every thing is now in ..Oi very 

1 Pneter nnum Jesum Christum Domlnum omnium, L. 
Epp. i. 234. 

2 Kescio an Papa sit Antlohristus Ipse vel apostolus ejus. 
Ibid. 239. 
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wretched state there, this is not a sufficient 
reason for separating from it. On the con> 
trary, the worse things ar^ going on within 
it, the more should we cling to it ; for it is 
not by separation that we shall make it better. 
We must not desert God on account of the 
devil ; or abandon the children of God who 
are still in the Boman communion, because 
of the multitude of the ungodly. There is 
no sin, there is no evil that should destroy 
charity or break the bond of union. For 
charity can do all things, and to unity no- 
thing is difficult.”' 

It was not Luther who separated from 
Home: it was Borne that separated from 
Luther, and thus rejected the ancient faith 
of the Catholic Church, of which ho was 
then the representative. It was not Luther 
who deprived ^me of her power, and made 
her bishop descend from a throne which he 
had usuqied: the doctrines he proclaimed, 
the word of the apostles which God mani- 
fested anew in the Univ^al Church with 
great power and admirable purity, could 
^one prevail against that dominion which 
had for centuries enslaved the Church. ^ 

These declarations, which were published 
by Luther at the end of February, did not 
entirely satisfy Miltitz and De Vio. These 
two vultures, who had both seen their prey 
escape from their talons, had retired within 
the ancient walls of Treves. There, assisted 
by the princc-archbishon, they hoped to ac- 
complisn together the object in which each 
of tliem h^ failed separately. The two 
nuncios felt clearly that nothing more was to 
1)0 expected from Frederick, now invested 
with supreme power in the empire. They 
saw that Luther persisted in his refusal to 
retract. The only means of success were to 
deprive the heretical monk of the elector’s 
protection, and entice him into their hands. 
Once at Treves, in the states of an ecclesias- 
tical prince, the reformer will bo veiy skilful 
if he escapes without having fully satisfied 
the demands of the sovereign pontiff. They 
immediately applied themselves to the task. 
“ Luther,” said Miltitz to the Elector-arch- 
bishop of Troves, “ has accepted your Grace 
as arbitrator. Summon him before you.” 
The Elector of Treves accordingly wrote on 
the 3d May to the Elector of Saxony, request- 
ing him to send Luther to him. Do Vio, 
and afterwards Miltitz himself, wrote also 
to Frederick, informing him that the Golden 
Rose had arrived at Augsburg. This 
(thought they) is the moment for striking a 
decisive blow. 

But circumstances had changed : neither 
Frederick nor Luther permitted himself to 
be shaken. The elector comprehended his 
new position. He no longer feared the pope, 
much less his agents. The reformer, seeing 
Miltitz and De Vio united, foresaw the fate 
that awaited him if he complied with their 

1 L Opp. li. XTlf. S24. 


invitation. ** Everywhere,” said he, “ and 
in every manner they seek after my life.”' 
Besides, he had appealed to the pope, and 
the pope, busied in intrigues with crowned 
heads, had not replied. Luther wrote to 
Miltitz : “ How can I set out without an 
order from Rome, in the midst of the troubles 
by which the Empire is agitated? How can 
I encounter so many dangers, and incur such 
heavy expense, seeing that I am the poorest 
of men ? ” • 

The Elector of Troves, a prudent and 
moderate man, and afriend of Frederick’s, was 
desirous of keephig on good terms with the 
latter. Besides, he had no desire to interfere 
in this matter, unless he was positively cal- 
led upon. He therefore arranged with the 
Elector of Saxony to put off the inquiry 
until the next diet, which did not take place 
until two years after, when it assembled at 
Worms. 

Whilst a providential hand thus warded 
off, one by one, the dangers by which Luther 
was threatened, ho himself was boldly ad- 
vancing towards a goal which he did not 
suspect. His reputation increased ; the 
cause of truth grew in strength ; the number 
of students at Wittemberg was augmented, 
and among them were the most distinguished 
young men of Germany. “ Our town,” 
wrote Luther, “ can hardly receive all those 
who aro flocking to it;” — and on another 
occtision : The number of students increases 
considerably, like an overflowing river.”* 

But it was no longer in Germany alone 
that the reformer’s voice was heard. It had 
passed the frontiers of the empire, and begun 
to shake, among the different nations of 
Europe, the foundations of the Romish 
power. Frohenius, a celebrated printer at 
Basle, had published a collection of Luther’s 
works. It was rapidly circulated. At Basle, 
the bishop himself commended Luther. The 
cardinal of Sion, after reading ^lis works, ex- 
claimed with a slight tone of irony, playing 
upon his name : 0 Luther ! thou art a reiu 

Luther !”® 

Erasmus was at Louvain when Luther’s 
writings reached the Low Countries, The 
prior of the Augusrines of Antwerp, who had 
studied at Wittemieig^ and who, according 
to the testimony of Erasmus, was a follower 
of true primitive Christianity, read them with 
eagerness, as did other Belgians. But those 
who consulted thebr own interests only, re- 
marks the sap of Rotterdam, and who fed 
the people with old wives’ tales, broke out 
into gloomy fanaticism. 1 cannot describe 
to you,” wrote Erasmus to Luther, “ the 
emotion, the truly tragic sensation which 
your writings have occasiQ]^ed.” 

Frobenius sent six hundred copies of these 

< Video ubiane. iindlqne, quoonmque modo, ftnloiftm 
meAmquerl. L.Epp.i. 274. May 16. 
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works into France and Spain. They were 
sold publicly in Paris. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne, as it would apwar, read them with 
approbation. *‘It is hi^ time,” said some 
of them, “ that those who -devote themselves 
to biblical 'studies should speak out freely.” 
In England these books were received with 
still greater eagerness. Some Spanish mer- 
chants translated them into their mother- 
tongue, and forwarded them from Antwerp 
to tlfeir own country. “ Certainly these 
merchants must have been of Moorish des- 
cent,” says Pallavicini. ^ 

Calvi, a learned bookseller of Pavia, car- 
ried a great number of -copies to Italy, and 
circulated them in all the transalpine cities. 
It was not the love of gain that inspired this 
man of letters, but a desire of contributing 
to the revival of piety. The energy with 
which Luther maintained the cause of Christ 


Boman chammons, the Franciscans of Juter- 
bock, who had imprudently attacked Luther, 
had hastily become silent after the reformer's 
vigorous reply. The papal partisans were 
mute : Tetzel was no longer in a condition 
to fight. Luther was entreated by his friends 
not to continue the discussion, and he had 
promised compliance. The theses were pas- 
sing into oblivion. This treacherous peace 
rendered the eloquence of the reformer power- 
less. The Beformation appeared checked. 
“ But,” said Luther somewhat later, when 
speaking of this epoch, “ men imagine vain 
things; for the Lord awoke to judge the 
people. ^ — God does not guide me,” he said 
m another place; “he pushes me forward, 
he carries mo away. I am not master of 
myself. I desire to live in repose ; but I 
am thrown into the midst of tumults and 
revolutions.”® 


filled him with joy. “ All the learned men 
of Italy,” wrote he, “ will unite with mo, 
and wo will send you verses composed by 
our most distinguished writers.” 

Frobonius, in transmitting a copy of his 
publication to Luther, related all these joyful 
tidings, and added : “ I have sold every copy, 
except ten ; and I have never made so good 
a speculation.” Other letters informed Lu- 
ther of the joy caused by his works. “ I am 
delighted,” said he, “ that the truth is so 
pleasing, although she speaks with so little 
teaming and in so barbarous a tone.” ® 

Such was the commencement of the awak- 
ening in the various countries of Europe. 
If we except Switzerland, and even France, 
where the Gospel had already been preached, 
the arrival of the Witteraberg doctor’s writ- 
ings every where forms the first page in the 
history of the Beformation. A printer of 
Basle scattered the first germs of truth. At 
the very moment when the Roman pontitf 
thought to stifle the work in Germany, it 
began in France, the Low Countries, Italy, 
Spain, England, and Switzerland. What 
matters it, even should Rome cut down the 
parent stem ? the seeds are already scat- 

tered over every land. 




CHAPTER II. 


Eck the scholastic, Luther’s old friend, 
and author of the Obelisks^ was the man who 
recommenced the combat. He was sincerely 
attached to the papacy, but seems to have 
had no true religious sentiments, and to have 
been one of that class of men, so numerous 
in every ago, who look upon science, and 
even theology and religion, as the means of 
acquiring worldly reputation. Vain glory 
lies hid under the priest’s cassock no less 
than under the warnor’s coat of mail. Eck 
had studied the art of disputation according to 
the rules of the schoolmen, and had become 
a master in this sort of controversy. Wliile. 
the knights of the middle ages and the war- 
riors in the time of the Reformation sought 
for glory in the tournament, the schoolmen 
struggled for it in syllogistic disputations, — 
a spectacle of frequent occurrence in the uni- 
versities. Eck, who entertained no mean 
idea of himself, and who was proud of his 
talents, of the popularity of his cause, and of 
the victories ho had gained in eight univer- 
sities of Hungary, Lombardy, and Germany, 
ardently desired to have an opportunity of 
trying his strength and skill against the re- 
former. He had spared no exertion to acquire 
the reputation of being one of the most 
learned men of the age. He was constantly 
endeavouring to excite some new discussion, 
to make a sensation, and aimed at procuring, 
by means of his exploits, all the enjoyments 
of life. A journey that he had made to Italy 
had been, according to his own account, one 
long series of triumphs. The most learned 
scholars had been forced to subscribe to his 


„ theses. This experienced gladiator fixed his 

eye* ^ a now fold of battle, in which ^ 
^^;^iWjgU6a^naiiiofLtttheT**Friendi-'iAither*>0oora«e thought the Victory already secure, ind 


**\w’»iUea--B^rtiofLttthe?iiPriendi->-iAither'»wnra«e thought the victory already secure. The 

Me mmk who had suddenly, wwn into « 
giant, -^that Luther, whom hitherto^ no one 
While the combat was beginning beyond had been able to vanquish, galled his pride 
the confines of the empire, it appeared dying 

away within. The most impetuohs of the ^ t 
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jmd excited his jealousy.^ Perhaps in seek- 
ing Ms own glory, £ck might ruin Rome. 
But Ms scholastic vanity was not to be 
ftheeked by such a consideration. Theolo- 
gians, as well as princes, have more than 
once sacrificed the general interest to their 
personal glory. We shall see what circum- 
stances imbrded the Ingoldstadt doctor the 
means of entering the lists with Ms importu- 
nate rival. 

The zealous but too ardent Carlstadt was 
still on friendly terms with Luther. These 
two theologians were closely united by their 
attachment to the doctrine of grace, and by 
their admiration for Saint Augustine. Carl- 
stadt was inclined to enthusiasm, and pos- 
sessed little discretion : he was not a man to 
be restrained by the skill and policy of a Mil- 
titz. }le had published some theses in reply 
to Dr. £ck’s Ubeltsks^ in which he defended 
Luther and their common faith. £ck had 
answered Mm ; hut Carlstadt did not let him 
have the last word.* The discussion grew 
warm. Eck, desirous of profiting by so 
favourable an opportunity, had thrown down 
the gauntlet, and the impetuous Carlstadt 
had taken it up. God made use of the pas- 
sions of these two men to accomplish jtlis 
purposes. Luther had not interfered in their 
disputes, and yet he was destined to be the 
hero of the fight. There are men wlio by 
the force of circumstances are always brought 
upon the stage. It was agreed that the dis- 
cussion should take place at Leipsic. Such 
was the origin of that Leipsic disputation 
which became so famous. 

£ck cared little for diluting with and even 
conquering Carlstadt : Luther was his great 
aim. He therefore made every exertion to 
allure him to the field of battle, and with this 
view published thirteen theses,® which he 
pointed expressly against the chief doctrines 
already set forth by the reformer. The thir- 
teenth was thus drawn up : “ We deny that 
the Roman Church was not raised above the 
other churches before the time of Pope Syl- 
vester *, and we acknowledge in every age, as 
the successor of St. Peter and the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, him who has filled tlie chair 
and held the faith of St. Peter.” Sylvester 
lived in the time of Constantino the Great ; 
by this thesis, Eck denied, therefore, that the 
primacy enjoyed by Rome had been conferred 
on it W that emperor. 

Luther, who had reluctantly consented to 
remain silent, was deqily moved as ho read 
these propositions. He saw that they were 
aimed at him, and felt that he could not 
honourably avoid the contest. “ This man,*’ 
said he, ** calls Carlstadt his antagonist, and 
at the same time attacks me. But God reigns. 
He knows what He will bring out of tMs tra- 
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gedy.‘ It is neither Doctor Eck nor myself 
that will be at stake : God’s purpose will be 
accomplished. Thanks to Eck, tMs affair, 
which nitherto has been mere play, will be- 
come serious, and indict a deadly blow on 
the tyranny of Rome and of the Roman pon- 
tiff.’* 

Rome herself had broken the truce. She 
did more ; in renewing the signal of battle, 
she began the contest on a point that Luther 
had not yet attacked. It was the ^apal 
supremacy to which Doctor Eck drew the 
attention of his adversaries. In this he fol- 
lowed the dangerous example that Tetzcl 
had already set.* Rome invited the blows of 
the gladiator; and, if she left some of her 
members quivering on the arena, it wag be- 
cause she had drawn upon herself his formid- 
able arm. 

The pontifical supremacy once overthrown, 
the whole edifice would crumble into ruin. 
The greatest danger was impending over the 
papacy, and yet neither Miltitz nor Cajetan 
took any steps to prevent this new^struggloi 
Did they imagine that the Reformation would 
be vanquished, or were they struck with 
that blindness which often hurries along the 
mighty to their destruction ? 

Luther, who had set a rare example of 
moderation by remaining silent so long, 
fearlessly replied to the challenge of his an- 
tiigonist. lie immediately published some 
new theses in opposition to those of Doctor 
Eck, ^ The last was conceived in these words : 
“ It is by contemptible decretals of Roman 
pontiffs, composed within the last four cen- 
turies, that they would prove the primacy of 
the Church of Rome ; but this primacy is 
opposed by all the credible history of eleven 
centuries, — ^by the declarations of Holy Scrip- 
ture, — and by the resolutions of the Council 
of Nice, the holiest of all councils.”® 

“ God knows,” wrote he at the same time 
to the elector, “ that I was firmly resolved 
to keep silence, and that 1 was glad to see 
this struggle terminated at last. I have so 
strictly adhered to the treaty concluded 
with the papal commissary, that I have not 
replied to Sylvester Prierio, notwithstanding 
the insults of my adversaries, and the advice 
of my friends. But now Doctor Eck attacks 
me, and not only me, but tlie university 
of Wittemberg also. I cannot suffer the 
truth to ho thus covered with opprobrium.”* 

At the samo time Luther wrote to Carl- 
stadt : “ Most excellent Andrew, I would 
not have you enter upon this dispute, since 
they are aiming at me. I shall joyfully lay 
aside my serious occupations to take my part 
in the sports of these flatterers of the Itoman 
pontiff.”® — ^Then addressing Ms adversary, 


1 NIhll eapielNit ftrdentltm, auam sal sMelmen pr*bew 
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he cries disdainfully from Wittemberg to 
Ingolstadt : “ Now, my dear Eck, be brave, 
and gird thy sword upon thy thigh, thou 
mighty man 1 ^ If I could not please thee as 
mediator, perhaps I shall please thee better 
as antagonist. Not that I imagine I can 
vanquish thee ; but because, after all the tri- 
umphs thou hast gained in Hungary, 
Lombardy, and Bavana (if at least we are 
to believe thee), I shall give thee opportu- 
nity t>f gaining the title of conqueror of Sax- 
ony and Misnia, so that thou ^alt for ever 
be hailed with the glorious title of August.”^ 

All Luther’s friends did not share in his 
courage ; for no one had hitherto been able 
to resist the sophisms of Doctor Eck. But 
their greatest cause of alarm was the subject 
of the discussion ; the pope’s primacy. How 
can the poor monk of Wittemberg dare oppose 
that giant who for ages has crushed all his 
enemies ? The courtiers of the elector were 
alarmed. Spalatin, the prince’s confidant 
and Luther’s intimate friend, was filled vrith 
anxiety. Frederick was uneasy: even the 
sword of the knight of the holy sepulchre, 
with which he had been invested at Jeru- 
salem,® would bo of little avail in this war. 
The reformer alone did not blench. Tlie 
Lord (thought he) will deliver him into my 
hands. The faith by which ho was animated 
gave him the means of encouraging his 
friends ; “ I entreat you, my dear Spalatin,” 
said he, “ do not give way to fear. You well 
know that if Christ had not been on my side, 
all that I have hitherto done must have been 
my ruin. Quite recently has not the Duke 
of Pomerania’s chancellor received news from 
Italy, that 1 had turned Koine topsy-turvy, 
and that they knew not how to quiet the 
agitation ? so that it was resolved to attack 
me, not according to the rules of justice, but 
by Roman artifices (sucii was the expression 
used) , meaning, I suppose, poison, ambush, 
or assassination. 

“ I restrain myself, and from love to the 
elector and the university suppress many 
things that I would publish against Babylon, 
if I were elsewhere. O my poor Spalatin, 
it is impossible to speak with truth of the 
^riptures and of the Church without arous- 
ing the beast. Never expect to see me free 
from danger, unless I abandon the teaching 
of sound divinity. If this matter be of God, 
it will not come to an end Jieforo all my 
friends have forsaken me, as Christ was for- 
saken by his disciples. Truth will stand 
alone, and will triumph by its own right 
hand, not by mine, nor yours, nor any otner 
man’s.^ If I perish, the world will not perish 
with me. But, wretch that I am, I fear I 
am unworthy to die in such a cause.” — 


Rome,” he wrote again about the same 
time, “ Rome is eagerly longing to kill me, 
and I am wasting my time in braving her. 

I have been assured that an effigy of Martin 
Luther was publicly burnt in the Campo di 
Fiore at Rome, after being loaded with exe- 
crations. I await their furious rage.^ The 
whole world,” he continued, “is moved, and^ 
totters in body and mind ; what will happen, ' 
God only knows. For my part, I foresee 
wars and disasters. The Lord have mercy 
on us!”® 

Luther wrote letter upon letter to duke 
George,® beg^ngthis prince, in whose states 
Leipsic was situated, to give him permission 
to go and take part in uie disputation ; but 
he received no answer. The grandson of the 
Bohemian king, alarmed by Luther’s propo- 
sition on the papal anthority, and fearing the 
recurrence of those wars in Saxony of which 
Boheni^ had so long been the theatre, would 
not consent to the doctor’s reqiiest. The 
latter therefore resolved to publi^ an expla- 
nation of the 13th thesis. But this writing, 
far from persuading the duke, made him only 
the more resolved ; ho positively refused the 
sanction required by the reformer to take a 
share in the disputation, allowing him only 
to be present as a spectator.** This annoyed 
Luther very much ; yet he had but one de- 
sire, — to obey God. He resolved to go — to 
look on — ^and to wait his opportunity. 

At the same time the prince forwarded to 
his utmost ability the disputation between 
Eck and Carlstadt. George was attached 
to the old doctrine; but he was upright, 
sincere, a friend to free inquiry, and did not 
think that every opinion should be judged 
heretical, simply because it was o/Fensivo to 
the court of Rome. More than this, the 
elector used his influence with his cousin ; 
and George, gaining confidence from Frede- 
rick’s language, ordered that the disputation 
should take ^acc.® 

Adolphus, bishop of Merseburg, in whose 
diocese Leipsic was situated, saw more clear- 
ly than Miltitz and Cajetan the danger of 
leaving such important questions to the 
chances of single combat. Rome dared not 
expose to su(di hazard the hard-earned fruits 
of many centuries. All the Leipsic theolo- 

f ians felt no less alarm, and entreated their 
ishop to prevent the discussion. Upon this, 
Adolphus made the most energetic represen- 
tations to Duke George, who very sensibly 
replied : “lam surprised that a bishop should 
hav.o so great a dread of the ancient and 
praiseworthy custom of our fathers, — the in- 
vestigation of doubtful questions in matters 
of faith. If your theologians refuse to defend 
their doctrines, it would be better to employ 
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the money spent on them in maintaining old 
women and children, who at least could spin 
while they were singing.” * . - 

This letter had but little effect on the bishop 
and his theologians* There is a secret con- 
sciousness in ortor that makes it shrink from 
examination, even when talking most of free 
^ inquiry. After having imprudently advanced, 
" it retreated with cowardice. Truth gave no 
challenge, but it stood firm : error ch^enged 
to the combat, and ran away. Besides, the 
prosperity of Wittemberg was an object of 
jealousy to the university of Lcipsic. The 
monks and priests of the latter city hedged 
and entreated their flocks from the pulpit to 
flee frorh the new heretics. They vilified 
Luther ; they depicted him and his friends 
in the blackest colours, in order to excite the 
ignorant classes against the doctors of tho 
Reformation.* Tetzcl, who was still living, 
awoke to cry out from the depth of liis re- 
treat ; “ It is the devil who urges tnem to 
this contest.” * 

All the Lcipsic professors did not, however, 
entertain the same opinions : some belonged 
to the class of indifforents, always ready to 
laugh at the faults of both parties. Among 
this body Was tlie Greek professor, Peter 
Mosellanus. He cared very little about 
either John Eck,Carlstadt, or Martin Luther; 
but he flattered himself that he would derive 
much amusement from their disputation. 
“ John Eck, the most illustrious of goose- 
quill gladiators and of braggadocios,” wrote 
ho to his friend Erasmus, “John Eck, who 
like the Aristophaiiic /Socrates despises even 
tho gods themselves, will have a bout with 
Andrew Carlstadt. The match will end in 
loud cries. Ten such men as Democritus 
would find matter for laughter in it.”^ 

The timid Erasmus, on tho contrary, was 
alarmed at the very idea of a combat, and 
his prudence would have prevented the dis- 
cussion. “ If you would take Erasmus’s 
word,” wrote he to Mclancthon, “ you would 
labour rather in cultivating literature than 
in disputing with its enemies.® I think that 
we should make greater progress by this 
means. Above all, lot us never forget that 
we ought to conquer not only by our elo- 
quence, but also by mildness and modera- 
tion.” Neither tho alarm of the priests nor 
the discretion of the pacificators could any 
longer prevent the combat. Each man got 
his arms ready. 


1 Scheinder, Lips. Chf.lT. 169 
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ther— The PlelssenbnrgWudgM propostd—Luiber oUleots 

—He consents at last. ^ 

While tho electors were meeting at Frank- 
fort to choose an Emperor (June 1619j, the 
theologians assembled at Leipsic for an act, 
unnoticed by the world at large, but whose 
importance was destined to be quite as great 

]^k ca™ first to the rendezvous. On the 
21st of June he entered Leipsic with Foli- 
ander, a young man whom fie had brought 
from Ingolstadt to write an account of the 
disputation. Every mark of respect was 
paid to the scholastic doctor. Robed in his 
sacerdotal garments, and at tho head of a 
numerous procession, he paraded the streets 
of the city on tho festival of Corpus Christi. 
All were eager to see him : the inhabitants 
were on his side, he tells us himself ; “ yet,” 
adds he, “ a report was current in the town 
that 1 should be beaten in this combat.” 

On the day succeeding the festival (Friday, 
24th June), which was the feast of Saint 
John, the Wittembergers arrived. Carlstadt, 
who was to contend with Dr Eck, sat alone 
in his carriage, and preceded all tho rest. 
Duke Baniim of Pomerania, who was then 
studying at Wittemberg, and who had been 
named honorary rector of the university, 
came next in an open carriage : at each side 
were seated the two great divines — the 
fathers of the Reforraation-^Luther and 
Mclancthon. The latter would not quit his 
friend. “ Martin, the soldier of tho Lord,” 
he had said to Spalatin, “ has stirred up this 
fetid pool. ^ My spirit is vexed when I think 
of tho disgraceful conduct of the papal theo- 
logians. Be firm, and abide with ns ! ” 
Luther himself had wished that his Achates, 
as he called him, should accompany him. 

John Lange, vicar of the Augustines, 
many doctors of law, several masters of arts, 
two licentiates in theology, and other eccle- 
siastics, among whom was Nicholas Amsdorff, 
closed the procession. Amsdorff, sprung 
from a noble family, valuing little the bril- 
liant career to which his illustrious birth 
might have called him, had dedicated him- 
self to theology. The theses on indulgences 
had brought him to a knowledge of the truth. 
He had unmediately made a bold confession 
of faith. ‘ Possessing a strong mind and an 
ardent character, Amsdorff nequently ex- 
cited Luther, who was naturally vehement 
enough, to acts that were perhaps imprudent. 
Bom in exalted rank, he had no fear of the 
great, and he sometimes spoke to them with 


. t Kartlnos, Domini miles, hano camarinMn movli. Oorp. 
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a freedom bordering on rudeness. “ The a moment's silence he added : If I can pro- 
Gospel of Jesus Christ/’ said he one day be- cure you the duke’s permission, will you 
fore an assembly of nobles, “ belongs to the enter the lists with me ?” 

poor and afllicted — ^not to you, princes, lords, 

and courtiers, who live continually in luxury 
and pleasures.”^ 

But these persons alone did not form the 
procession from Wittember^. A great num- sented to him that he was certain of victory, 
ber of students followed thmr teacmers : £ck and that the papal authority, far from suffer- 
affirms that they amounted to two hundred, ing in the dispute, would come forth covered 
ArmSd with pixes and halberds, they sur- with glory. The ringleader must be attacked: 
rounded the carriages of the doctors, ready if Luther remains stending, all stands with 
to defend them, and .proud of their cause. him ; if he falls, everything will fall with 
Such was the order in which the cortege him. George granted the required per- 


Luther, joyfully , Procure it for me, 
and we will fi^ht.” 

Eck immediately waited on the duke, and 
endeavoured to remove his fears. Ho repro- 


of the reformers arrived in Leipsic. They 
had already entered by the Grirama gate, 
and advanced as far as St. Paul’s cemetery, 
when one of the wheels of Carlstadt’s car- 
riage gave way. The archdeacon, whose 
vanity was delighted at so solemn an entry, 
rolled into the mud. He was not hurt, but 
was compelled to proceed to his lodgings on 
foot. Luther’s carriage, which followed 
next, rapidly outstripped him, and boro the 
reformer in safety to his quarters. The in- 
habitants of Leipsic, who had assembled to 
witness the entry of the Wittemberg cham- 
pions, looked upon this accident as an evil 
omen to Oarlstadt: and erelong the whole 
city was of opinion that he would be van- 
quished in tije combat, but that Luther 
would come off victorious.* 

Adolphus of Merseburg was not idle. As 
soon as he heard of the approach of Luther 
and Carlstadt, and even oeforo they had 
alighted from their carriages, he ordered pla- 
cards to be posted upon the doors of all the 


mission. 

The duke had caused a large hall to be pre- 
pared in his palace of the Pleissenburg. Two 
pulpits had been erected opposite each other; 
tables were placed for the notaries commis- 
sioned to take down the discussion, and 
benches had been an'anged for the spectators. 
The pulpits and benches were covered with 
handsome hangings. Over the pulpit of the 
Wittemberg doctor was suspended tlio por- 
trait of Saint Martin, whoso name he bore ; 
over that of Doctor Eck, a representation of 
Saint George the champion. “ We shall 
see,” said the presumptuous Eck, as he 
looked at this emblem, “ whether I shall not 
ride over my enemies.” Every thing an- 
nounced the importance that was attached 
to this contest. 

On the 25th June, both parties met at the 
palace to liear the regulations that were to 
DO observed during the disputation. Eck, 
who had more confluence in his declamations 
and gestures than in his arguments, ex- 


churches, forbidding the opening of the dis- claimed, We will dispute freely and extern- 
nutation uniier pain of excommunication, porancously ; and the notaries shall not take 
Duke George, astonislicd at this audacity, down our words in writing,” 
commanded the town-council to tear down Carlstadt, — “ It has been agreed that the 

the placards, and committed to prison the disputation should be reported, published, 
bold agent who had ventured to execute the and submitted to the judgment of all men.” 
bishop’s order. * George had repaired to Eck. — “ To take down every thing that is 
Leipsic, attended by all his court, among said is dispiriting to^tlie combatants, and 


whom was that Jerome Emscr, at whose 
house in Dresden Luther had passed a re- 
markable evening. ^ George made the cus- 
tomary presents to the respective comba- 
tants. “ The duke,” observed Eck with 
vanity, gave me a line deer ; but ho only 
gave a fawn to Carlstadt.”® 

Immediately on hearing of Luther’s arnval, 
Eck went to visit the Wittemberg doctor. 
“ What is this 1” asked he ; “I am told that 
you refuse to dispute with me 1” 

Luther. — “How can I, since the duke 
has forbidden me ?” 

Eck. — “ If I cannot dispute with you, I 
care little about meeting Carlstadt. It was 
on your account I came here.” ® Then after 

* Wtismann. Hist. Eeel. 1. lUt. 

^ > Sob. FrdsoMl vom Prlestsrthttin. Wlttsmb. isss. In the 

» Seokend. p. 190, 

■ Si teoum non “ 


prolongs the battle. There is an end to that 
animation which such a discussion requires. 
Do not check the flow of eloquence.” ^ 

The friends of Doctor Eck supported his 
proposition, but Carlstadt persisted in his 
objections. The champion of Kome was 
obliged to give way. 

Eck. — “ Bo it so ; it shall be taken down. 
But do not let the notes be published^ before 
they have been submitted to the examination 
of chosen judges.” 

Luther.— “ Does then the truth of Doctor 
Eck and his followers droad the light ?” 

Eck. — “ We must have judges.” 

Luther. — “ What judges ?” 

Eck. — “ When the disputation is finished, 
we wiU arrange a^ut selecting them.” 

The object of the partisans of Borne was 
evident. If the Wittemberg divines accepted 
judges, they were lost : for their adversaries 
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were swe beforehand of those who would be 
applied to. If they refused these judges, they 
would be covered with shame, for their oppo- 
nents would circulate the report that they 
were afraid to submit their opinions to impar- 
tial arbitrators. 

The judges whom the reformers demanded 
were, not any particidar individual, whose 
pinion had been previously formed, but all 
Ciiristcndom. They appealed to this univer- 
sal suffrage. Besides, it is a slight matter 
to them if they are condemned, if, while 
pleading their cause befere the whole world, 
they have brought a few souls to the know- 
ledge of the truth. “ Luther,” says a Roman- 
ist historian, “ required all men for his 
judges ; that is, such a tribunal that no urn 
could have been vast enough to contain the 
votes.” ^ 

They separated. “ See what artifices they 
employ,” said Luther and his friends one to 
another, “ They desire no doubt to have the 
pope or the universities for judges.” 

In fact, on the next morning the Romanist 
divines sent one of their number to Luther, 
who was commissioned to propose that their 

judge should be — the pope ! “ The popel” 

said Luther ; “ how can I possibly agree to 
this?” 

“ Beware,” exclaimed all his friends, “ of 
acceding to conditions so unjust.” Eck and 
his party held another council. ^ Thejr gave 
up the pope, and proposed certain universi- 
ties. “ Do not deprive us of the liberty 
which you had previously granted,” answered 
Luther. — “We cannot give way on this 
point,” replied they. — “ Well tnen !” ex- 
claimed Luther, “ 1 will take no part in the 
discussion !”* 

Again the parties separated, and this mat- 
ter was a general topic of conversation 
throughout the city. “ Luther,” everywhere 
exclaimed the Romanists, “ Luther will not 

dispute! He will not acknowledge any 

judge !” His words were commented on and 
misrepresented, and his adversaries endea- 
voured to place them in the most unfavour- 
able light. “ What ! does he really decline 
the discussion?” said the reformer’s best 
friends. They went to him and expressed 
their alarm. “ You refuse to take any part 
in the discussion!” cried they. “ Your re- 
fusal will bring everlasting disgrace on your 
university and on your cause.” This was 
attacking Luther on his weakest side. — 
“ Well, then I” replied he, his heart overflow- 
ing with indignation, “ I accept the condi- 
tions imposed upon me; hut 1 reserve the 
right of appeal, and except against the court 
of Rome.”* 


1 Aiebftt, &d ^nltenoB moitftles p«Hlner« Judtolam, hoe 
est ad tribunal cujus colligendia caleuUs nulla ntna satis 
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Opening of the Disputation— l^ech of Mosellanno^rmH 
JSanett Portraits of Luther and Carlstadt— Doc- 

tor Eck— Carlstadl’s Books— Merit of Congrulty— Natural 
Powers— Scholastic Distinction— Point ai which Rome 
and the Reformation diverge— Liberty given to Man by 
Grace— 0arl8tadt*8 Notes— Clamour of the Spectators— 
Melancthon during the Disputation— Ills Opinion— Eok’s 
Manceuvres- Luther Preaches— Oitlsens of Leipsic— Quar- 
rels between the Students and Doctors. 


The 27th of June was the day appointed for 
the opening of the discussion. Early in the 
morning the two parties assembled in the 
college of the university, and thence went in 
procession to the Church of Saint Thomas, 
where a solemn mass was performed hy order 
and at the expense of the duke. After the 
service they proceeded to the ducal palace. 
At their head were Duke George and the 
Duke of Pomerania ; after them came counts, 
abbots, knights, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, and last of all the doctors of the two 
parties. A guard composed of seventy-six 
citizens, armed with halberds, accompanied 
the train, with banners flying, and to the 
sound of martial music. It halted at the 
castle-gates. 

The procession having reached the palace, 
each took his station in the hall appointed 
for the discussion. Duke George, the here- 
ditary Prince John, Prince George of Anhalt, 
then twelve years old, and the Duke of Po- 
merania, occupied the seats assigned them. 

Mosellanus ascended the pulpit to remind 
the theologians, hy the duke’s order, in what 
manner they were to dispute. “ If you fall 
to quarrelling,” said the speaker, “ what dif- 
ference will there be between a theolo^an 
in discussion and a shameless duellist? 
What is your object in gaining the victory, 
if it he not to recover a brother from the 

error of his ways? It appears to me that 

each of you should desire less to conquer 
than to lie conquered I 

Wlien this address was terminated, sacred 
music resounded through the halls of the 
Pleissenburg ; all the assembly knelt down, 
and the ancient hymn of invocation to the 
Holy Ghost, Vent Sancte Spiritus^ was sung. 
This was a solemn moment in the annals of 
the Rofonflation. Thrice the invocation 
was repeated, and while this solemn strain 
was heard, the defenders of the old doctrine 
and the champions of the now : the church- 
men of the Middle Ages and those who 
sought to restore the church of the Apostles, 
here assembled and confounded with one 
another, humbly bent their heads to the 
earth. The ancient tie of one and the same 
commimion still bound together all those 
different minds; the same prayer still pro- 
ceeded from all those lips, as if pronounced 
by one heart. 

These were the last moments of outward 
—of dead unity : a new unity of spirit and 


1 Becksnd. p. m 
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of life was about to begin. The Holy Ghost 
was inyoked upon the Church, and was pre* 
paring to answer and to renovate Christen- 
dom. 

The signing and the prayers being ended, 
they all rose up. The discussion was 
about to open ; but as it was past the hour 
of noon, it was deferred until two o’clock. 

The duke invited to his table the principal 
persons who were to be present at the discus- 
sion.* After the repast, they returned to the cas- 
tle. The great hall was filled with spectators. 
Disputations of this kind were the public 
meetings of that age. It was hero that the 
representatives of their day agitated the 
questions that occupied all minds. The 
speakers were soon at their j)osts. That the 
reader may form a better idea of their ap- 
earance, we will give their portraits as 
rawn by one of the most impartial wit- 
nesses of the contest. 

“ Martin Luther is of middle stature, and 


much understanding, he would be really a { 
perfect man. But he is slow of comprehen- : 
sion, and is wanting in judgment, without 
which all other qualities are useless. Hence, 
in disputing, he heaps together, without 
selection or discernment, a mass of passages 
from the Bible, quotations from the Fathers, 
and proofs of all kinds. He has, besides, an 
impudence almost beyond conception. If 
he is embarrassed, he breaks off from the sub- 
ject he is treating of, and plunges into 
another; he sometimes even takes up his 
adversary’s opinion, clothing it in other 
words, and with extraordinary skill attri 
butes to his opponent the absurdity he had 
been himself defending.” 

Such, according to Mosellanus, were the 
men at that time attracting the attention of 
the crowd which thronged the great hall of 
the Pleissenburg. 

The dispute began between £ck and Carl- 
staclt. 


so thin, in consequence of his studies, that Eck’s eyes were fixed for a moment on 
his bones may almost be counted. He is in certain objects that lay on the desk of his 
the prime of life, and has a clear and souo- adversary’s pulpit, and which seemed to dis- 
rous voice. His knowledge and understand- turb him ; they were the Bible and the holy 


rous voice. His knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures is unparalleled ; 
he has the Word of God at his fingers’ ends.^ 


turb him ; they were the Bible and the holy 
Fathers. “ I decline the discussion,” ex- 
claimed he suddenly, “ if you are permitted 


Besides this, he possesses great store of to bring your books with you.” Surprising 
arguments and ideas. One might perhaps that a divine should have recourse to books 
desire a little more judgment in arranging in order to' dispute 1 Eck’s astonishment 
his subjects. In conversation he is pleasing was still more marvellous. It is the fig- 
and affable; there is nothing harsh or aus- leaf which this Adam makes use of to hide 
tore about liim ; he can accommodate him- his shame,” ' said Luther. “ Did not Augus- 
sclf to every one ; his manner of speaking is tine consult his books when argpiing with 


agreeable and unembarrassed. He displays 
fineness, and has always a cheerful air, what- 
ever may be. his adversaries’ threats; so 
that it is difficult to believe that ho could 
undertake such great things without the 
Divine protection. . He is blamed, however, 
for being more caustic, when reproving 
others, than becomes a theologian, particu- 
larly when putting forward novelties in reli- 
gion. 

“ Carlstadt is of shorter stature ; his com- 
plexion is dark and sun-bumt, his voice un- 


the Manicheans?” What did ihat matter? 
Eck’s partisans raised a great clamour. The 
other side did the same. The man has no 
memory,” said Eck. At last it was arranged, 
according to the wish of the Chancellor of 
Ingolstadt, that each should rely upon his 
memory and his tongue only. “ I’^hus, then,” 
said many, “the object of this disputation 
will not bo to discover the truth, but what 
praise is to be conferred on the tongue and 
the memory of the disputants.” 

As we arc unable to give the details of this 


pleasing, his memory less trust-worthy than discussion, which lasted seventeen days, we 
Luther’s, and he is more inclined to anger, shall, as an historian expresses it, imitate 
He possesses, however, though in a smmlcr the painters, who, when they have to repre- 
degree, the qualities that distinguish his sent a battle, set the most memorable actions 
friend. in the foreground, and leave the others in 

“ Eck is tall, broad-shouldered, and has a the distance.* 


strong and thorough German voice. He has 
good lungs, so that he would be heard 


The subject of discussion between Eck and 
Carlstadt was important, “ Man’s will, be- 


well in a theatre, and would even make an fore his conversion,” said Carlstadt, “ can 
excellent town-crier. His accent is rather perform no good work; eyeiv good work 
vulgar than elegant. He has not that grace- comes entirely and exclusively from God, 
fulness so much extolled by Fabius and who gives man first the will to do, and then 
Cicero. His mouth, his eyes, and his whole the power of accomplisliing.”^ This truth 
countenance give you the idea of a soldier or had been proclaimed by Scripture, which 
a butcher rather than of a divine.* Ho has says ; It is God which worketh tn you both to 


an excellent memory, and if he hod only as 

Oelehrsamkett aber und Ventand In hstliger 
Mnria tst unvergl«ltihlioh« so dass er faat alien im Griff hat. 
M^llanus in Seckend. p. 200. 

. "‘is. Maul, Allgen nnd gante OeBiclit« presentlrt ehe 
elnen Fleischer Oder Boldaten, als einen Ineologum. Ibid. 


Will and to do of his good pleasure}^ and by 
Saint Augustine, who, in his dispute with 

t Frttteait tamen ot hie Adam tile folium flcl pnlcherri* 
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the Pelagians, had enunciated it in nearly been maintained that an apple is produced 
the same terms. Every work in which the solely by the sun. 

love of Ood and obedience towards Him do Well then, said the opponents, plunging 
not exist is deprived in the eyes of the Al- deeper into this important and delicate ques- 
mighty of all that can render it good, even tion of philosophy and religion, let us inquire 
should it originate in the best of human mo- how God acts upon man, and how man con- 
tives. Now there is in man a natural oppo- ducts himself under this action. “ I ac- 
sition to God— an opposition that the unaided knowledge,” said Eck, “ that the first impulse 
strength of man cannot surmount. He has in man’s conversion proceeds from God, and 
neither the will nor the power to overcome that the will of man in this instance is en- 
it. This must therefore be effected by the tirely passive.”^ Thus far the two parties 
Divine will. were agreed. “ I acknowledge,” said Carl- 

This is the whole question of free will— so stadt, “ that after this first impulse which 
simple, and yet so decried by the world, proceeds from God, something must come on 
Suen had been the doctrine of the Church, the part of man, — something that St. Paul 
But the schoolmen had so explained it that denominates witt^ and which the fathers 
it was not recognisable. Undoubtedly (said entitle consent.'' Hero again they were both 
they) the natural will of man can do nothing agreed : but from this point they diverged, 
really pleasing to God ; but it can do much “ This consent of man,” said Eck, “ comes 
toward rendering men meet to receive the partly from our natural will, and partly from 
grace of God, and more worthy to obtain it. God’s grace.” “ — “ No,” said Carlstadt ; “ God 
Tliey called these preparations a merit of must entirely create this will in man.”* — 
congruity:^ “because it is congruous^" said Upon this Eck manifested anger and astonish- 
Thomas Aquinas, “ tliat God should treat ment at heai-ing words so fitted to make man 
with particular favour him who makes a good sensible of his nothingness. “Your doc- 
use of his own will.” And, as regards the trine,” exclaimed he, “ converts a man into 
conversion to be effected in man, uiidoubt- a stone, a log, incapable of any reaction ! ” — 
edly it must be accomplished by the grace of “ What!” replied the reformers, “ the 
God, which (according to the schoolmen) faculty of receiving this strength which God 
should bring it about, but not to the exclu- produces in him, this faculty which (accord- 
sion of his natural powers. These powers mg to us^ man possesses, does not sufficiently 
(said they) were not destroyed by sm : sin distinguish him from a log or a stone?’’ — 
only opposes an obstacle to their develop- “ But,” said their antagonist, “ by denying 
ment ; Wt so soon as tliis obstacle is removed that man has any natural ability, you con- 
(and it was this, in their opinion, that the tradict all experience.” — “ We do not deny,” 
grace of Go^ had to effect) the action of these replied they, “ that man possesses a certain 
powers begins again. The bird, to use one ability, and that he has the power of reflec- 
of their favourite comparisons, that ha.s been tion, meditation, and choice. We consider 
tied for some time, has in this state neither this power and ability as mere instruments 
lost its ability nor forgotten the art of flying ; that can produce no good work, until the 
but some hand must loose the bonds, in order hand of God has set them in motion. They 
that he may again make use of his wings, are like a saw in the hands of a sawyer,”* 
This is the case with man, said they.* The great doctrine of free will was hero 

Such was the question agitated between discussed ; and it was easy to demonstrate 
Eck and Carlstadt. At first Eck had appear- that the doctrine of the reformers did not 
ed to oppose all Carlstadt’s propositions on deprive man of his liberty as a moral agent, 
this subject ; but finding his position unten- and make him a mere passive machine. The 
able, he said ; “ I grant that the will has liberty of amoral agent consists in liis power 
not the power of doing a good work, and of acting conformably to his choioo. Every 
that it receives this power from God.” — action performed without external constraint, 
“ Do you acknowledge then,” asked Carl- and in consequence of the determination of 
stadt, overjoyed at obtaining so important a the soul itself, is a free action. The soul is 
concession, “ that every good work comes determined by motives ; but we continually 
entirely from God ? ” — “ The whole good observe the same motives acting differently 
work really proceeds from God, but not on different minds. Many men do not act 
wholly^' cunningly replied the scholastic doc- in conformity with the motives of which, 
tor. — “ Truly, this is a discovery not un- however, they acknowledge the full force, 
worthy of the science of divinity,” exclaimed This inefficocy of motives proceeds from the 
Melancthon. — “ An entire apple,” continued obstacles opposed to them oy the corruption 
Eck, “ is produced by the sun, but not en- of the understanding and of the heart But 
tirely and without tne co-operation of the God, by giving man a new heart and a new 
plant”* Most certainly it has never yet spirit, removes these obstacles ; and by re* 

1 Meritum eonsmum. i Uotlonem sen Inipirsttonem preflntentem esse s solo 

* Planck, 1. 176. Deo t et ibi liberum arbitrium habet ae passive. 

* Qnanquam totum opus Del sit, non tamen WalUtrtk Partlma Deo, partim a libero arbUrio. 

Deo esse ouemadmodum totum pomom effleitur a sole, sed * Oonsentit homo, sed oonsensus est donum Dei. CJon* 
non a lole toMit«r et sine plants effloentia. Pallaviclni, mtire non est agete. 

L dr 4 ut serra in manu hominle trahentls. ^ 
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moving them, far from depriving him of his 
liberty, He takes away, on the contrary, 
everything that would prevent him from 
acting freely, from listening to the voice of 
his conscience, and, in the words of the 
Gospel, makes him^ee indeed (John viii. 
36.1 

i trivial circumstance interrupted the dis- 
cussion. We Icam from Eck,^ that Carlstadt 
had prepared a number of arguments ; and, 
like miany public speakers of our own day, 
ho was reading what he had written. Eck 
saw in this the tactics of a mere learner, and 
objected to it. Carlstadt, embarrassed, and 
fearing that he should break down if he were 
deprived of his papers, persisted. “Ah!” 
exclaimed the schoolman, proud of the ad- 
vantage he thought he had obtained, “his 
memory is not so good as mine." The point 
was referred to the arbitrators, who per- 
mitted the reading of extracts from the 
Fathers, but decided that in other respects 
the disputants should apeak extempore. 

This first part of the disputation was 
often interrupted by the noise of the specta- 
tors. They were in commotion, and fre- 
quently raised their voices. Any proposi- 
tion tliat offended the ears of the majority 
immediately excited their clamours, and 
then, as in our own days, the galleries were 
often called to order. The disputants them- 
selves were sometimes carried away by the 
heat of discussion. 

Near Luther sat Melancthon, who attracted 
almost as much attention as his neighl)our. 
He was of small stature, and appeared little 
more than eighteen years old. Luther, who 
was a head taller, seemed connected with 
him in the closest friendship ; they came in, 
went out, and took their walks together, 
“ To look at Melanctlion,” wrote a Swiss 
theologian who studied at Witteinberg,* 
“ you would say he was a mere boy ; but in 
understanding, learning, and talent, he is a 
giant, and I cannot comprehend how such 
heights of wisdom and genius can bo found 
in so small a body.” Between the sittings, 
Melancthon conversed with Carlstadt and 
Luther. He aided them in preparing for the 
combat, and suggested the arguments with 
which his extensive learning funiished him ; 
but during the discussion he remained quietly 
seated among the spectators, and carefully 
listened to the words of tho theologians.® 
From time to time, however, he came to the 
assistance of Carlstadt ; and when the latter 
was near giving way under the powerful 
declamation of the Cnancellor of Ingolstadt, 
the young professor whispered a word, or 
slipped him a jpiece of paper, on which tlio 
answer was written. Eck having perceived 
this on one occasion, and feeling indignant 
that this grammarian, as he called him, 


should dare interfere in the discussion, turned 
towards him and said haughtily ; “ Hold 
your tongue, Philip ; mind your studies, and 
do not disturb me.”‘ Perhaps Eck at that 
time foresaw how formidable an opponent he 
would afterwards find in this young man. 
Luther was offended at the gross insult 
directed against his friend. “ Philip’s judg- 
ment,” said he, “ has greater weight with me 
than that of a thousand Doctor Ecks.” 

The calm Melancthon easily detected the 
weak points of the discussion. “ We cannot 
help feeling surprised,” said he, with that 
wisdom and beauty which we find in all his 
words, “ when we think of tho violence with 
which these subjects were treated. How 
could any one expect to derive any profit 
from it ? The Spirit of God loves retirement 
and silence: it is then that ho penetrates 
deep into our hearts. The bride of Christ 
does not dwell in the streets and market- 
places, hut leads her Spouse into the house 
of her mother.’’® 

Each party claimed the victory. Eck 
strained every nerve to appear the conqueror. 
As the points of divergence almost touched 
each other, he frequently exclaimed that he 
had convinced his opponent; or else, like 
another Proteus (said Luther), he suddenly 
turned round, put forth Carlstadt’s opinions 
in other words, and asked him, with a tone 
of triumph, if he did not find himself com- 
pelled to yield. And the unskilful auditors, 
who could not detect the manoeuvre of the 
sophist, applauded and exulted with him. 
In many respects they were^ot equally 
matched. Carlstadt was slow, and on some 
occasions did not reply to his adversary’s 
objections until the next day. Eck, on the 
contrary, was a master in his science, and 
found whatever he required at the very in- 
stant. He entered the liall with a disdainful 
air; ascended the rostrum with a firm step; 
and there he tossed himself about, paced to 
imd fro, spoke at the full pitch of his sonor- 
ous voice, had a reply ready for every ar^- 
ment, and bewildered his bearers by his 
memory and skill. And yet, without per- 
ceiving it, Eck conceded during the discus- 
sion much more than he had intended. His 
partisans laughed aloud at each of his de- 
vices; “but (said Luther) I seriously believe 
that their laughter was mere pretence, and 
that in their hearts they were annoyed at 
seeing their chief, who had commenced the 
battle with so many bravados, abandon his 
standard, desert his army, and become .a 
shameless runaway.”® 

Three or four days after the opening of tho 
conference, the diimutation was interrupted 
by the festival of Peter and Paul the apot* 
ties. 

On this occasion the Duke of Fomeiania 


I Seokendorf, p. m. 

I John Kessler, afterwards the reformer of Saint Gall. 

C ^ Mf *t oUoBua spectator in reUauo vulfo sedL 


I Taee in, Philippe, ee tua studla enrs, nee me pertarha. 
Oor^ Ref. 1. 148. 

• Reu'eUs sif n?8^*d&ertorem exeroliue ei transfyigaai fiso- 
turn. L.Opp. 1.295. 
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requested Luther to preach before him in his 
chapel. Luther cheerfully consented. But 
the place was soon crowded, and as the num- 
ber of hearers kept increasing, the assembly 
was transferred to the great hall of the cas- 
tle, in which the discussion was held. Lu- 
ther chose his text from the gospel of the 
day, and preached on the grace of (h)d and 
the power of Saint Peter, What Luther 
ordinarily maintained before an audience 
composed of men of learning, he then set 
before the people. Cliristianity causes the 
light of truth to shine upon the humblest as 
well as the most elevated minds ; it is this 
which distinguishes it from every other 
religion and from every system of phi- 
losophy. The theologians of Lipsic, who 
had heard Luther preach, hastened to 
report to Eck the scandalous words with 
which their ears had been shocked. “ You 
must reply,” exclaimed they ; “ you must 
publicly refute these subtle errors.” Eck 
desired nothing better. All the churches 
were open to him, and four times in succes- 
sion he went into the pulpit to cry down 
Luther and his sermon. Luther’s friends 
were indignant at this. They demanded that 
the Wittember^ divine should be heard in 
his turn. But it was all in vain. The pul- 
pits were open to the adversaries of the evan- 
gelical doctrine ; they were closed against 
those who proclaimed it. ** I was silent,” 
said Luther, “ and was forced to sutfer my- 
self to be attacked, insulted, and calumniated, 
without even the power of excusing or de- 
fending myplf.”^ 

It was not only the ecclesiastics who mani- 
fested their opposition to the evangelical 
doctors : the citizens of Leipsic were, m this 
respect, of the same opinion as the clergy. 
A blind fanaticism had rendered them the 
dupes of the falsehood and hatred that the 
priests were attempting to propagate. The 
principal inhabitants did not visit either 
Luther or Carlstadt. If they met them in 
the street, they did not salute them, and en- 
deavoured to prejudice the duke against them. 
But on the contrary they paid frequent visits 
to the Doctor of Ingolstadt, and ate and 
drank with him. The latter feasted with 
them, entertaining them with a description 
of the costly banquets to which he had been 
invited in Germany and Italy, sneering at 
Luther who had imprudently rushed upon 
his invincible sword, slowly quaffing the 
beer of Saxony the better to compare it with 
that of J^vacia, and casting amorous glances 
(he boasts of it himself) on the frail fair ones 
of Leipsic. His manners, which were rather 
free, did not give a favourable idea of his 
morals.* They were satisfied with offering 
Luther the wine usually presented to the 
disputants. Those who were favourably 


1 Meh Tarklftfea* lehelten imd tchmshen. L. 0pp. <L.) 
XviL S47. 

* Bek to Horen and Bourksrd, 1st July 1619 Wslcb. xv. 


disposed towards him, concealed their feel- 
ings from the public ; many, like Nicodemus 
of old, visited him stealthily and by night. 
Two men alone honourably distingui^ed 
themselves by publicly declaring their friend- 
ship for him. They were Doctor Auerbach, 
whom we have already seen at Augsburg, 
and Ddbftr Pistor the younger. 

The greatest agitation prevailed in ths 
city. The two parties were like two hostile 
camps, and they sometimes came to l^ws. 
Frequent quarrels took place in the taverns . 
between the students of Leipsic and those of 
Wittemberg. It was generally reported, 
even in the meetings of the cler^, that 
Luther carried a devil about with him shut 
up in a little box. “ I don’t know whether 
the devil is in the box or merely under his 
frock,” said Eck insidiously ; “ but he is 
certainly in one or the other,” 

Several doctors of the two parties , hod 
lodgings during the disputation in the house 
of the printer Herbipolis. They became so 
outrageous, that their host was compelled to 
station a police-officer, armed with a halberd, 
at the head of the table, with orders to pre- 
vent the guests from coming to blows. One 
day Baumgartner, an indulgence-merchant, 
quarrelled with a gentleman, a friend of 
Luther’s, and gave way to such a violent fit 
of anger that he expired. “ I was one of 
those who carried him to his grave,” said 
Froschel, who relates the circumstance.* In 
this manner did the general ferment in men’s 
minds display itself. Then, as in our own 
times, the speeches in the pulpits found an 
echo in the drawing-room and in the streets. 

Duke George, although strongly biassed 
in Eck’s favour, did not display so much 

E ission as his subjects. He invited Eck, 
uther, and Carlstadt to meet each other at 
his table. He even begged Luther to come 
and see him in private ; but it was not long 
before he displayed all the prejudices with 
which ho had been inspired against the re- 
former. “ By your work on the Lord’s 
Prayer,” said the duke with displeasure, 

“ you have misled the consciences of many. 
There are some people who complain that 
they have not been able to repeat a single 
pater-no8t«r for four days together.” 


CHAPTER V. 

The nienurehy snd RstlonRllim-^The Two Peasants* Sons 
—Eck and Luther beain— The Head of the Church— Pri- 
macy of Rome— Equally of lUshops— Peter the Pounda- 
tlon-sWno— Christ the Corner-stone— Eck Insinuates that 
Luther is a Hussite— Luther on the doctrine of Uuss— 
Agitation among the Hearers— The Word alone— The 
Court-fool— Luther at Mass— Saying of the Duke— Purga- 
torp-Olose of the Discussion. 

On the 4th of July the disSussion between 

Eck and Luther commenced. Everything 
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seemed to promise that it would be more vio- 
lent, more decisive, and more interesting 
th^n that which had just concluded, and 
which had gradually thinned the hall. The i 
two combatants entered the arena resolved ■ 
not to lay down their arms until victory de- 
clared in favour of one or the ot)^ The 
general expectation was aroused, lor the 
papal primacy was to be the subject of dis- 
cussion. Christianity has two great adver- 
saridb : hierarchism and rationalism. Ha- 
♦ tioiialism, in its implication to the doctrine of 
man's ability, had oeen attacked by the re- 
formers in the previous part of the Leipsic 
disputation. Hierarchism, considered in what 
is at once its summit and its base, — ^tho doc- 
trine of papal authority, — ^was to be con- 
tested in the second. On the one side ap- 
peared Eck, the champion of the established 
religion, vaunting of the discussions ho liad 
maintained, as a general boasts of his cam- 
paigns, ^ On the other side advanced Lu- 
ther, who seemed destined to reap persecu- 
tion and ignominy from this struggle, but 
who still presented himself with a good con- 
science, a firm resolution to sacrifice every- 
thing in the cause of truth, and an assurance 
grounded in faith in God, and in the deliver- 
ance He grants to all who trust in Him. 
New convictions had sunk deep into his soul ; 
they were not as yet arranged into a system ; 
but in the heat of the combat they dashed 
forth like lightning, iierious and daring, ho 
showed a resolution that made light of every 
obstacle. On his features might be seen the 
traces of thestonnsliis soul had encountered, 
and the courage with which he was prepared, 
to meet fresh tempests. These combatants,"' 
both sons of peasants, and the representa- 
tives of the two tendencies that still divide 
Christendom, were about to enter upon a 
contest on which depended, in great measure, 
the future prospects of the State and of the 
Church. At seven in the morning the two 
disputants were in their pulpits, surrounded 
by a numerous and attentive assembly. 

Luther stood up, and with a necessary pre- 
caution, ha said modestly 

“ In the name of the Lord, Amen I I 
declare that the respect I bear to the so- 
vereign pontiff would have prevented my 
entering upon this discussion, if the excellent 
Dr. Eck had not dragged me into it." 

Eok. — “ In thy name, gentle Jesus I be- 
fore descending into the lists, I protest before 
you, most noble lords, that all that I may 
say is in submission to the judgment of the 
first of all sees, and of him who is its pos- 
sessor." 

After a brief silence, Eck continued: 

** There is in the Church of God a primacy 
that Cometh from Christ himself. The Church 
militant was formed in the image of the 


Church triumphant. Now, the latter is a 
monarchy in which the hierarchy ascends 
step by step up to God, its sole chief. For 
this reason Christ has established a similar 
order upon earth. What a monster the 
Church would bo if it were without a head I ” ^ 
Luther, turning towards die assembly . — 

“ Wlien Dr, Eck declares that the universal 
Church must have a head, he says well. If 
there is any one among us who maintains 
the contrary, let him stand up I As for me, 
it is no concern of mine,” 

Eck. — “ If the Church militant has never 
been without a head, I should like to know 
who it can he, if not the Roman pontiff ? " 
Luther. — “ The head of the Church mili- 
tant is Christ himself, and not a man. 1 be- 
lieve this on the testimony of God’s Word. 
He must reign,, says Scripture, till he hath put 
oil enemies under his feet ‘ Let us not listen 
to those who banish Christ to the Chui’ch 
triumphant in heaven. His kingdom is a 
kingdom of faith. We cannot see our Hoad, 
and yet we have one.” ® 

Eck, who did not consider himself beaten, 
had recourse to other arguments, and re- 
sumed : 

“ It is from Rome, according to Saint 
Cyprian, that sacerdotal unity has pro- 
ceeded. " ^ 

Luther. — “ For the Western Church, I 
grant it. But is not this same Roman Church 
the offspring of that of Jerusalem ? It is the 
latter, properly speaking, that is the nursing- 
mother of all the churches."* 

Eck. — “ Baint Jerome declaras that if an 
extraordinary power, superior to all others, 
were not given to the pope,® tlicre would be 
in the churches as many sects as there were 
pontifis.” 

Luther. — “ Given: that is to say, if all 
the rest of believers consent to it, this power 
might be conceded to the chief pontiff by 
human right. ^ And I will not deny, that if 
all the believers in the world agree in recog- 
nising as first and supreme pontiff either the 
Bishop of Rome, or of Pans, or of Magde- 
burg, we should acknowledge him as such 
from the respect due to this general agree- 
ment of the Church ; but that has never been 
seen yet, and never will he seen. Even in 
our own days, does not the Greek Church re- 
fuse its assent to Rome ? ” 

Luther was at that time prepared to ac- 
knowledge the pope as chief mamstrate of 
the Church, freely elected by it ; but he de- 
nied that ho was pope of Divine right. It 


1 Kam auod monstrum e*set, Eccleslam aeephalam! 
L. 0pp. Lat. 1. 243. 

• Worsus^audVondlnon sunt quI Christum 
mllltantem tondunt In trlumphantem, 
fldel. Caput nostrum nonvldemuai tnmen liahemua. li. 

^^*^U^de i'a&r^talls unitas exorta 
a Him aftt: matrix nrourle omuium ecclealarum. mid. 


1 pMlehat hoc Eoeius qufa,«»tam slbl gloriam proposlt am 
cernebat, propter propositiooem moam. in qua neffabam 
Papam esse Jure divlno caput Boqlesta > hto patult el cam 
pus magnuB. Xj. 0pp. In rraf. 
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was noi; till mncb later that he denied that 
euhmiasion was in any way due to him : an 
this step he was led to take by the Leipsi< 
dtSphtanon. ButEck had ventured on groum 
better known to Luther than to himself 
The latter could not, indeed, maintain hi 
thesis that the papacy had existed during thi 
preceding four centuries only. Eck quote< 
authorities of an earlier date, to which Luthei 
^uld not reply. Criticism had not yet at- 
tacked the False Decretals. But the neare: 
the discussion approached the primitive age! 
of the Church, the greater was Luther’s 
strength. Eck appealed to the Fathers; 
Luther replied to him from the Fathers, and 
all the bystanders were struck with his su- 
periority over his rival. 

“ That the opinions I set forth are those ol 
Saint Jerome,” said he, “ I prove by the 
epistle of St. Jerome himself to Evagrius 
‘ Every bishop,’ says he, * whether at Rome, 
Eugubium, Constfintinoplc, Rhegium, Tanis, 
or Alexandria, is partaker of the same merit 
and of the same priesthood.^ The power of 
riches, the humiliation of poverty, are the 
only things that make a difference in the 
rank of the bishops.’” 

From the writings of the Fathers, Luther 
passed to the decisions of the councils, which 
consider the Bishop of Rome as only the first 
among his peers. * 

** We read,” said he, “ in the decree of the 
Council of Africa, ‘ The bishop of the first 
see shall neither be called prince of tho pon- 
tiffs, nor sovereign pontiff, nor by any other 
name of that kmd ; but only bishop of the 
first see.* If the monarchy of the Bishop of 
Rome was of Divine right,” continued Lu- 
ther, “ would not this be an heretical in- 
junction ? ” 

Eck replied by one of those subtle distinc- 
tions that were so familiar to him ! — 

“ The bishop of Rome, if vou will have it 
so, is not universal bishop, but bishop of the 
universal Church.”* 

Luther. — “ I shall make no reply to this: 
let our hearers form their own opinion of it.” 
— “ Ceiiainly,” added he directly, “ this is 
an explanation very worthy of a theologian, 
and calculated to satisfy a disputant who 
thirsts for glory. It is not for nothing, it 
seems, that I have remained at great expense 
at Leipsio, since I have learnt that the pope 
is not, in truth, the universal bishop, but the 
bishop of the universal Church ! 

Eck, — ‘‘W ell then, I will come to the 
point. The worthy doctor calls upon me to 
prove that the primacy of the Church of 
Rome is of Divine right. I will prove it by 
this expression of Christ : art Peter, and 

on this rock wiU I build my Church, ^int 
Augustine, in one of his epistles, has thus 


art Peter, and on this rock (tSat is to say, on 
Peter}, I will build my Church,* It is true 
that in another place the same father has 
explained that by this rock we should under- 
stand Christ himself, but he has not retracted 
his for|pipr exposition.” 

LutHkb. — “ If the reverend doctor desires 
to attack me, let him first reconcile these 
contradictions in Saint Augustine. For it 
is most certain that Augustine has^said 
many times that tho rock was Christ, and per-»* 
haps not more than once that it was Peter 
himself. But even should Saint Augustine 
and all the Fathers say that the Apostle is 
tho rock of which Christ speaks, I would 
resist them, single-handed, in reliance upon 
the Holy Scriptures, that is, on Divine right ; ‘ 
for it is written : Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid^ which is Jesus Christ.^ 
Peter himself terms Clirist the chief corner- 
stone, and a living stone on which we are built 
up a spiritual house.'*^ 

Eck. — “ I am surprised at tho humility 
and modesty with which the reverend doctor 
undertakes to oppose, alone, so many illus- 
trious Fathers, and pretends to know more 
than the sovereign pontiffs, the councils, the 

doctors, and the universities ! It would 

bo surprising, no doubt, if God had hidden 
the tnith from so many saints and martyrs 
- — ^until tho advent of the reverend father I " 

Luther. — “The Fathers are not against 
me. Saint Augustine and Saint Ambrose, 
both most excellent doctors, teach as I teach. 
Super isto articulo fdei, fundata est Pcclesia,* 
says Saint Ambrose, when explaining what 
is meant by the rock on whicii the Church 
is built. Let my opponent then set a curb 
upon his tongue. To express himself as he 
does, wall only serve to excite contention, 
and not be to discuss like a true doctor.” 

Eck had no idea that his opponent’s learn- 
ing was so extensive, and that he would bo 
bie to extricate himself from the toils that 
were draw'n around him. “The reverend 
doctor,” said he, “ has come well armed into 
he lists. 1 beg your lordships to excuse me, 
if I do not exhibit such accuracy of research. 

I came here to discuss, and not to make a 
book.” — Eck was surprised but not beaten. 

As he had no more arguments to adduce, he 
had recourse to a wretched and spiteful trick, 
which, if it did not vanquish his antagonist, 
must at least embarrass him greatly. If 
the accusation of being Bohemian, a heretic, 
a Hussite, can be fixed upon Lather, he is 
vanquished ; for the Bohemians were objects 
»f abhorrence in the Cliurch. The scene of 
lombat was not far from the frontiers of 
Bohemia; Saxony, after the sentence pro- 
lounced on John Hubs by the Ck>uncil of 


L merltl et iMerdotli e«t. L. 0pp. LtA. 

> Primus Inter pares. 

* Von apfseottus universalis, sed unirersallt EccIesItD 
eplscopus. Ibid. 846. 

* Ego florior me tot eipensls non frustra. L. Epp. f. 2S9. 
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t Bcslstam els mo tinus, anetoritate apoitoll, Iddst* dirl- 
to jure. L. 0pp. Lat. I. 

» 1 Corinthians lU. 11. 

» I Peter 11.4,6,6. 

4 The church is founded on that article of faith. L. 0pp. 
La(.i.864. 
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Constance, ha4 been exposed to all the 
horrofS of a long and ruinous war ; it was its 
boast to have resisted the Hussites at that 
time ; the university of Leipsic had been 
founded in opposition to the tendencies of 
John Hubs ; and this discussion was going 
on in the presence of princes, nobles, and 
citizens, whose fathers had fallen m that 
celebrated contest. To insiniOite that Luther 
and Huss are of one mind, will be to inflict 
a mdit terrible blow on the former. It is to 
this stratagem that the Ingolstadt doctor 
now has recourse : “ Frmn the earliest times, 
all good Christians have acknowledged that 
the Church of Rome derives its primacy di- 
rect from Christ himself, and not from human 
right. I must confess, however, that the 
Bohemians, while they obstinately defended 
tlieir errors, attacked this doctrine. 1 beg 
the worthy father's pardon, if I am an enemy 
of the Bohemians, because they are enemies 
of the Church, and if the present discussion 
has called these heretics to my recollection ; 
for, in my humble opinion, the doctor’s con- 
clusions are in every way favourable to these 
errors. It is even asserted that the Hussites 
are loudly boasting of it.”^ 

Eck had c.*ilculated well : his partisans re- 
ceived this perfidious insinuation with the 
greatest favour. There was a movement of 
joy among the audience. “ These insults,” 
said the reformer afterwards, “ tickled them 
much more agreeably than the discussion 
itself.” 

Luther. — “ I do not like and I never shall 
like a schism. Since on tlieir own authority 
the Bohemians have separated from our unity, 
they have done wrong, even if tlie Divine 
right had pronounced in favour of their doc- 
trines; for the supreme Divine right is 
charity and oneness of mind.” ^ 

It was during tho morning sitting of the 
6tli of July that Luther had made use of this 
language. The meeting broke up shortly 
after, as it was the hour of dinner. Luther 
felt ill at ease. Had he not gone too far in 
thus condemning the Christians of Bohomia? 
Did they not hold tho doctrines that Luther 
was now maintainisg ? Ho saw all tho dif- 
ficulties of his position. Shall he rise up 
against a council that condemned John lluss, 
or shall he deny that sublime idea of a uni- 
versal Christian Church which had taken 
full possession of his mind ? The unshaken 
Luther did not hesitate. Ho would do his 
duty, whatever might be tho consequences. 
Accordingly when tho assembly met again 
at two in the afternoon, he was the first to 
spook. He said with firmness : 

** Among tho articles of faith held by John 
Huss and tho Bohemians, there are some 
that are most Christian. This is a positive 
certainty. Here, for instance, is one : ‘ That 
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there is but one universal Chnxch and here 
is another : * It is not necessary for salvation 
to believe the Roman Church superior to all 
others.* It is of little consequence to me 
whether these things were said by Wzekliffe 
or by Huss they are truth.’* 

Luther's declaration produced a neat sen- 
sation among his hearers. Huss— ^ickiifie 
— those odious names, pronounced with ap- 
probation by a monk in the midst of a catho- 
lic assembly! An almost general murmur 
ran round the hall. Duke George himself 
felt alarmed. He fancied he saw that banner 
of civil war upraised in Saxony which had 
for so many years desolated the states of his 
maternal ancestors. Unable to suppress his 
emotion, he placed his hands on his hips, 
shook bis head, and exclaimed aloud, so that 
all the assembly heard him, He is carried 
away by rage ! ” ^ Tho whole meeting was 
agitated : they rose up, each man spewing 
to his neighbour. Those who had given way 
to drowsiness awoke. Luther's friends were 
in groat perplexity ; while his enemies exult- 
ed. Many who had thus far listened to him 
with pleasure began to entertain doubts of 
bis orthodoxy. The impression produced on 
Duke George’s mind by these words was 
never effaced ; from this moment he looked 
upon the reformer with an evil eye, and be- 
came his enemy. * 

Luther did not suffer himself to be intimi- 
dated by these murmurs. One of his prin- 
cipal arguments was, that the Greeks had 
never recognised the pope, and yet they had 
never been declared heretics ; that the Greek 
Church had existed, still existed, and would 
exist, without the pope, and that it as much 
belonged to Christ as the Church of Rome 
did. Eck, on the contrary, impudently main- 
tained that the Christian and tho Roman 
Church were one and tho same; that the 
Greeks and Orientals, in abandoning tlie 
pope, had also abandoned the Christian faith, 
and were indisputably heretics. “ What ! ” 
exclaimed Luther, “ are not Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum, Basil the Great, Epiphauius, Chry- 
sostom, and an immense number besides of 
Greek bishops — are they not saved ? and yet 
they did not believe that the Church of Rome 

was above the other Churches I It is not 

in the power of the Roman pontiffs to mako 
new articles of faith. The enristian believer 
acknowledges no other authority than Holy 
Scripture. This alone is the rt(/At Divine,^ 
I beg the worthy doctor to concede that the 
Roman pontiffs were men, and that he will 
not make thorn gods.” 

Eck then resorted to one of those jests 
wliich give a specious air of triumph to him 
who employs tnem. 

“ The reverend father is a very poor cook,” 
said he ; “ he has made a terrible hodge podge 


1 Et, ut faiuft eit, de boe plurlmutn gratulAntar. L. 0pp. 
nat. 1 . 230 . 

* Nunquam miht plaouit, neo In «t«mum plaoebit qnod. 
eunqua tohlama. . . .Onrn supremum divlnum lit oharitaa 
et nnitu spifitut. Ibid. 


I DaaWaltdleSuchti ^ ^ ,, , . 

s Nam adhuQ erat Dux Oeorgtni mlbt non Inlmtcos, qaod 

potMt fldelto’^E'hAfiai^jogl ultra aaeram Sertp- 
turam, qun ast propria Jui divlniun. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 232. 
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of Greek saints and heretics; so that the 
odonrof sanctity in the one prevents us from 
smelling the poison of the others.” ^ 

LuTHERf interrupting Eck with warmths 
“The worthy doctor is becoming abusive* 
In my opinion, there can be no communion 
between Christ and Belial.” 

LutW had made a great stride in advance. 
In 1610 and 1517, he had only attacked the 
sermons of the indulgence-hawkers and the 
scholastic doctrines, but hod respected the 
papal decrees. Somewhat later he had re- 
jected these decrees, and liad appealed to a 
council. Now he had thrown oil* even this 
latter authority, declaring that no council 
could lay down a new article of faith, and 
claim to be infallible. Thus had all human 
authorities fallen successively before him; 
the sands that the rain and the torrents carry 
with them had disappeared ; and for rebuild- 
ing the ruined house of the Lord nothing re- 
mained but the everlasting rock of the Word 
of God. “ Keverend father,” said Eck, “ if 
you believe that a council, regularly assem- 
bled, can err, you are in my eyes nothing 
better than a heathen and a publican 1 ” 

Such were the discussions that occupied 
the two doctors. The assembly listened with 
earnestness; but their attention sometimes 
flagged, and the bystanders were delighted 
when any incident occurred to amuse and 
excite them. It often happens that the most 
serious matters are mixed up with others 
the most ridiculous. This was the case at 
Leipsic. 

Duke George, according to the custom of 
the times, had a court-fool. Some wags said 
to him : “ Luther maintains that a court-fool 
may marry, while Eck says that he cannot.” 
Upon this, the fool took a great dislike to 
Eck, and every time he entered the hall in 
the duke's train, he looked at the theologian 
with a threatening air. The Chancellor of 
Ingolstadt, who was not above indulging 
in Duffoonery, closed one eye (the fool was 
blind of an eyej and with the other began 
to squint at the little gentleman, who, losing 
his temper, overwhelmed the doctor with 
abuse. The whole assembly (says Peifer) 
burst into laughter, and this interlude some- 
what diminished the extreme tension of their 


Luther was in the church, the monks rain in 
hastily, snatched up the remonstrance, and 
carrying it to the tabernacle,^ there shut it 
up caremlly, watching over it lest the host 
should be profaned by the heretical eyes of 
the Wittemberg Augustine. At the same 
time those who were reading mass hurriedly 
caught up the various ornaments employed 
in the service, deserted the altar, fled across 
the church, and took refuge in the vestry, as 
if, says an historian, Satan had been at<thefr 
heels. 

The subject of the discussion furnished 
matter for conversation in every place. In 
the inns, the university, and the court, each 
man expressed his opinion. However great 
might have been Duke George's exaspera- 
tion, he did not obstinately refuse to be con- 
vinced. One day, as Eck and Luther were 
dining with him, he interrupted their conver- 
sation by saying ; “ Whether the pope be 
pope by human or by Divine right, never- 
theless, he is pope.”* Luther was much 
pleased at these words. “ The prince,” 
said ho, “ would never have made use of 
them, had he not been struck by my argu<> 
ments.” 

The discussion on the pa^ primacy had 
lasted five days. On the 8th of July, they 
proceeded to tlio doctrine of Purgatory. This 
occupied rather more than two days, Luther 
still admitted tliis doctrine ; but denied that 
it was taught in Scripture or in the Fathers 
in the manner that his opponent and tho 
schoolmen pretended. “ Our Doctor Eck,’* 
said ho, alluding to the superficial character 
of his adversary’s mind, “ has this day 
skimmed over Scripture almost without 
touching it — as a spider runs upon water,” 

On the 11th of July they came to Indul- 
gences. “ It was a mere joke,” said Luther; 
“the dispute was ridiculous. The indul* 
genccs fell outright, and Eck was nearly of 
my opinion.”® Eck himself said : “ If 1 had 
not disputed with Doctor Martin on the papal 
supremacy, I should almost have agreed with 
him.”* 

The discussion next turned on Kopentance, 
Absolution of tho Pricsit» Satisfactions. 
Eck, according to his usual practice, quoted 
tho scholastic doctors, the Dominicans, and 


minds.® the pope’s canons. Luther closed the dis- 

At the same time scenes were enacting in putation with these words ; “ The reverend 
the city and in the churches, that showed doctor flees from the Scriptures, as the devil 
‘red in the Komiyh partisans from before the cross. As for me, with all 
lid assertions. It was from due respect to the Fathers, I prefer the 


tho horror inspired in the liomii^h partisans from before the cross. As for me, with all 
by Luther’s bold assertions. It was from due respect to the Fathers, I prefer the 
the convents attached to the pope’s interest 

that the loudest clamours proceeded. One > The tabemaeie is an octagon at shaped ease, ttandln* In 
Sunday, the Wittemberg doctor entered the 

Dominican <Aureh before high mass. There 'Zir.‘r!,"d%'ihX'5S” SSXXiJS 

were present only a few monks repeating the large consecrated wafer intended to be exhibited for 
low mAiiR a.I' tliA RTnalloT all’JiT'R rooti rr the adoration of worohlpwrs, and the flitonma In wWcli are 

low mass av me smaller airars. ivs soon as the small ones prepared for the communloants. The rs. 

it was known in tho cloister that the heietic mowtraiws is a hlgUly ornamentod stand with a elNular 

pcnlng to receive the larger wafer uagd in the eleratlon of 
le host. 

2 Ita ut ipse dux Oenrgius Inter prandendum. ad Beetum 


> At Bev. Pater, arfi* ecttUnartm minus Instmctns, com- Ita ut ipse dux Oenrgius Inter prandendum, ad Beelum 
^scet ssnetos Oroicos cum schlsmatiels et hffrcticis. ut etmedieati **Sive sit Jure hiimano, sive Mt Jure diviftO» 
fiic^ sanctiCatls Patrum h»retlcorum tueator perddiam. Ipse est papa.** L. 0pp. in Prtef. 
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Authority of Holy Writ, and this test I would 
recommend to our judges.”^ 

Here ended the mspute between Eck and 
Luther. Carlstadt and the Ingolstadt doc- 
tor kept up the discussion two days longer 
on human merits in ^ood works. On we 
16th of July the busmess was concluded, 
after having lasted twenty days, by a speech 
from the rector of the university. As soon 
as he. had finished, loud music was heard, 
and the solemnity was concluded by singing 
the Te Deum* 

But during the chanting of this solemn 
thanksgiving, men^s minds were no longer 
as they had been daring the Vent Spiritus at 
the opening of the discussion. Already the 
presentiments of many had been reahzed. 
The blows that the champions of the two 
doctrines had aimed at each other, had in- 
flicted a deep wound upon the papacy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Interest felt by the Laity— Luthefs Opinion— Con fossloti 
and Buasts or Doctor Kck— Effects of the Disputation— 
Hollander— Ocllarlus— The Young Prince of Anhalt— The 
Students of Lcipsio— Cruoiger— JHclancthon’s Call— Lu- 
ther*fl liluianolpatioii. 

These theological disputes, to which the 
men of the world would now ho unwilling 
to consecrate a few brief moments, had been 
followed and listened to for twenty succes- 
sive days with great attention ; laymen, 
knights, and princes- had manifested a con- 
stant interest. Duke Bamim of Pomerania 
and Duko Georgo were remarkably regular 
in their attendance. But, on the contrary, 
some of the Leipsic theologians, friends of 
Doctor Eck, slept soundly, as an eyewitness 
informs ns. It was necessary to wake them 
up at the close of the disputation, for fear 
they should loso their dinners. 

Luther quitted Leipsic first ; Carlstadt fol- 
lowed him ; but Eck remained several days 
after their departure. 

No decision had been come to on the dis- 
cussion.® Every one commented on it accord- 
ing to his own feelings. “ At Leipsic,” said 
Luther, there was great loss of time, but no 
seeking after truth. We have been examin- 
ing the doctrines of our adversaries these 
two years past, so that we have counted all 
their hones. Eck, on the contrary, has hardly 
grazed the surface hut he made more noise 


in one hour than we have in two long 
years.” 

In his private letters to his Inends, Eck 
confessed his defeat on certain points ; but 
he had abundant reasons to account for it. 
“The Wittembergers,” wrote he to Hoch- 
straten on the 24th July, “ conquered me on 
several points ; ^ first, because they brought 
their bwks with them,* secondly, because 
some of their friends took notes of the discus- 
sion, which they examined at their leisure ; 
thirdly, because they were many ; two doc- 
tors (Carlstadt and Luther), Lange, vicar of 
the Augustines; two licentiates, AmsdorflT, 
and a very presumptuous nephew of Reuchlin 
(Melancthon) ; three doctors of law, and 
several masters of arts, all of whom aided in 
the discussion, either in public or in private. 
But as for me, I appeared alone, the justice 
of my cause being my sole companion.” 
Eck forgot Emser, and tho bishop and doc- 
tors of Leipsic. 

If such avowals escaped from Eck in his 
familiar correspondence, his behaviour in 
public was very different. The doctor of In- 
golstadt and tho Leipsic divines loudly 
vaunted of what they called their victory^, 
They circulated false reports in every direc- 
tion. AU tho mouthpieces of their party re- 
peated their self-congratulations. “ Eck is 
triumphing every where,” wrote Luther.® 
But in the camp of Rome each man disputed 
his share of the laurels. “ If we had not 
come to Eck’s support,” said the men of Leip* 
sic, “ the illustrious doctor would have been 
overthrown.” — “ Tho Leipsic divines are very 
good sort of people,” said tho Ingolstadt doc- 
tor, “ but I expected too much of them. I 
did everything single-handed.” — “ You see,” 
said Luther to Spalatin, “ that they are sing- 
ing a new Iliad and a new ACneid. ® They 
are so kind as to make a Hector or a Tumus 
of me, while Eck, in their eyes, is Achilles 
or A2neas. They have but one doubt remain- 
ing, whether tho victory was gained by the 
arms of Eck or by those of Leipsic. All that 
1 can say to clear up the subject is this, 
Doctor Eck never ceased bawling, and the 
Leipsic ^vines did nothing but hold their 
tongues.” 

“ Eck is conqueror in the eyes of those who 
do not understand tho matter, and who have 
grown gray under the old schoolmen,” said 
tho elegant, witty, and wise Mosellanus; 
“ but Luther and Carlstadt are victorious in 
the opinion of those who possess any learn- 
ing, understanding, and modesty.”^ 

The Leipsic disputation was not destined, 
however, to pass away in smoke. Every 
work performed with devotion bears fruit. 
Luther’s words had sunk with irresistible 
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of those who daily thronged the hall of the 
oaatle were subdued by the truth. It was 
especially in the midst of its most determined 
adversaries that its victories were gained. 
Doctor £ck*s secretary, familiar friend, and 
disciple, Poliandor, was won to the Reforma- 
tion ; and in the year 1522, he publicly 
preached the Gospel at Leipaic. John Cei- 
iarius, professor of Hebrew, a man violently 
opposed to the reformed doctrines, was touched 
by the words of the eloquent doctor, and be- 

f aiT to search the Senptures more deeply. 

Irclong he gave up his station, and went to 
Wittemberg to study humbly at Luther’s 
feet. Some time after he was pastor at 
Frankfort and at Dresden. 

Among those who had taken their seats 
on the benches reserved for the court, and 
who surrounded Duke George, was George 
of Anhalt, a young prince, twelve years old, 
descended from a family celebrated for their 
combats against the Saracens. He was then 
studying at Leipsic under a private tutor. 
An eager desire for learning and an ardent 
thirst for truth already distinguished this 
illustrious youth. He was frequently heard 
repeating these words of Solomon : Lying 
lips become not a prince. The discussion at 
Leipsic awakened serious reflections in this 
boy, and excited a decided partiality for Lu- 
ther. ^ Some time after, he was offered a 
bishopric. His brothers and all his relations 
entreated Ifim to accept it, wishing to push 
him to the highest dignities in the Church. 
But he was determined in his refusal. On 
the death of his pious mother, who was 
secretly well disposed towards Lather, he 
became possessed of all the reformer’s writ- 
ings. He offered up constant and fervent 
rayers to God, beseeching him to turn his 
eart to the truth, and often, in the solitude 


But it was the students in particular who 
received Luther’s words with enthusiasm. 
They felt the difference between the spirit 
and energy of the Wittemberg doctor, and 
the sophistical distinctions, the empty specu- 
lations of the Chancellor of Ingolstadt. They 
saw that Luther relied upon the Word of 
God, and that Eck’s opinions were grounded 
on human tradition. The effect was instan- 
taneous. The lecture-rooms of the univer- 
sity of Leipsic were speedily deserted^ftei 
the disputation. One circumstance, indeed, 
contributed to this result : the plague seemed 
on the point of breaking out in that city. 
But there w^ere other universities (Erfurtli, 
Ingolstadt, &c.) to which the students might 
have gone. The power of truth drew them 
to Wittemberg, where the number of stu- 
dents was soon doubled. ^ 

Among those who removed from the one 
university to the other, was observed a youth 
of sixteen years, of melancholy disposition, 
speaking seldom, and who, in the midst of 
the conversations and sports of his fellow- 
students, often appeared absorbed in his own 
reflections.'-^ His parents had at first thought 
him of weak intellect ; but soon found him 
so quick in learning, and so constantly oc- 
cupied with his studies, that they formed the 
greatest expectations of him. His upright- 
ness and candour, his modesty and piety, 
won him the affection of all, and Mosellanus 
pointed him out as a model to the whole 
university. His name was Gaspard Cruci- 
ger, a native of Leipsic. The new student 
of Wittemberg was afterwards the friend of 
Melanctlion, and Luther’s assistant in the 
translation of the Bible. 

The Leipsic disputation bore still greater 
fruits. Here it was that the theologian of 
the Refoimation received his call. Melanc- 


of his closet, he exclaimed with tears : Deal 
with thy servant according to thy mercy^ and 
teach me thy statutes.^ His prayers were 
heard. Convinced and carried away, ho fear- 
lessly ranged himself on the side of the Gos- 
pel. In vain did his guardians, and particu- 
larly Duke George, besiege him with entrea- 
ties and remonstrances. He was inflexible, 
’ and George exclaimed, half convinced by the 
reasoning of his ward : “ I cannot answer 
him; but I will still remain in my own 
Church, for it is a hard matter to break in an 
olddoff.” We shall meet again with this 
amiable prince, one of the noblest characters 
of the Reformation, who preached in person 
to his subjects the words of everlasting life, 
and to whom has been applied the saymg of 
Dion on the Emperor Marcus Antoninus: 
** He was consistent during the whole of his 
life ; he was a good man, one in whom there 
was no guile.”* 

s ▲ D«o ii^i\i7se^*peetus tnum ad Teritatem, ao laery- 
mans sape h«o varba repetlvit....X. AdamU Vita QaorgU 
Anhalt, p. aS 

itk fvf »a) 

eiiif srfds’fre/njap llaloh. Adam. p. 96A 


then sat modest and silent listening to the 
discussion, in which he took very little part. 
Till that time literature had been his solo 
oepupation. The conference gave him a new 
impulse, and launched the eloquent professor 
into the career of theology. From that hour 
his extensive learning bowed before the 
Word of God. He received the evangelical 
truths with the simplicity of a child; ex- 
plained the doctrine of salvation with a grace 
and perspicuity that charmed all his hearers ; 
and trod boldly in that path so new to him, 
for, said he, “ Christ will never abandon his 
followers.”* Henceforward the two friends 
walked together, contending for liberty and 
truth, — ^the one with the energy of St. Paul, 
the other with the meekness of St. John. 
Luther has admirably expressed the difference 
of their callings. “ I was bom,” said he, 
** to contend on the field of battle with fac- 
tions and with wicked spirits. This is why 
my works abound with wh» and tempests. 

t Peifer, Htotor. Llptlensls, p. 3B6. . 

t Bt oositabundus et lepa In medloB todaliilos quasi pa- 
recrlnabM anfmo. Kelch. Adami, Vita Oraolgeri, p. 193. 

* Ohriitus tula non doarlt. Corp. Saf. t IQA. 
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It is my task to uproot the stock and the 
stem^ to clear away the briars and under- 
wood, to fill up the pools and the marshes. I 
am the rough woo^an who has to prepare 
the way and smooth the road. But Philip 
advances quietly and softly; he tills and 
plants the ground ; sows and waters it joy- 
tully, according to the gifts that God has 
given him with so liberal a hand.”^ 

If Melancthon, the tranquil sower, was 
called to the work by the disputation of 
Leipsic, Luther, the hardy woodman, felt his 
arm strengthened by it, and his courage re- 
invi^orated. The greatest effect of this dis- 
cussion was that wrought in Luther himself. 
“ The scales of scholastic theology,” said he, 
“ fell then entirely from before my eyes, 
under the triumphant prcsidence of Doctor 
Eck.” The veil which the School and the 
Church had conjointly drawn before the 
sanctuary was rent for the reformer from 
top to bottom. Driven to new inquiries, he 
arrived at unexpected discoveries. With as 
much indignation as astonishment, he saw 
the evil in all its magnitude. Searching into 
the annals of the Church, he discovered that 
the supremacy of Rome had no other origin 
than ambition on the one hand, and ignorant 
credulity on the other. The narrow point of 
view under wliich he had hitherto looked 
upon the Church was succeeded by a deeper 
and more extended range. He recognised in 
the Christians of Greece and of the East true 
members of the Catholic Clmrch ; and instead 
of a visible chief, seated on the banks of the 
Tiber, he adored, as sole chief of the people 
of God, an invisible and eternal Redeemer, 
who, according to his promise, is daily in the 
midst of every nation upon earth, with all 
who believe in His name. The Latin Church 
was no longer in Luther’s estimation the 
universal Church ; he saw the narrow bar- 
riers of Rome fall down, and exulted in dis- 
covering beyond them the glorious dominions 
of Christ. From that time he comprehend^ 
how a man might be a member of Christ’s 
Church, without belonging to the pope’s. 
But, above all, the writings of John Huss 
produced a deep impression upon him. He 
there found, to his great surprise, the doc- 
trine of St. Paul and of St. Augustine, — ^that 
doctrine at which he himself had arrived 


Luther separated from the papacy, and 
then felt towards it a decided aversion and 
holy indignation ; and all the witnesses that 
in every age had risen up against Rome 
came in turns before him and testified against 
her, each revealing some abuse or error. 

Oh! what thick darkness !” exclaimed ho. 

He was not allowed to be silent on tliis 
sod discovery. The insolence of his adver- 
saries, their pretended triumph, and the 
efforts they made to extinguish the light, 
decided his soul. He advanced along the 
path in which God conducted him, without 
anxiety as to the goal to which it would lead 
him. Luther has pointed to this moment as 
that of his emancipation from the papal yoke. 
“ Learn from me,” said he, “ how difficult a 
thing it is to throw off errors confirmed by 
the example of all the world,^ and which, 
through long habit, have become a second 
nature to us. I had then been seven years 
reading and publicly explaining the Holy 
Scriptures with great zeal, so that I knew 
them almost by heart.'* I had also all the 
first-fruits of knowledge and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; that is to say, I knew that 
we are justified and saved not oy our works, 
but by faith in Christ; and I even main- 
tainecl openly that the pope is not the head 
of the Christian Church by Divine right. 
And yet I could not see the consequences 
that flowed from this; namely, that the 
pope is necessarily and certainly of the devil. 
For what is not of God must needs be of the 
devil.”® Luther adds further on : “ I no 
longer permit myself to be indignant against 
those who are still attached to the pope, 
since I, who had for so many years studied 
the Holy Scriptures so attentively, still clung 
with so much obstinacy to popery.”* 

Such were the real results of the Leipsic 
disputation, — results of more importance than 
the disputation itself. It was like those first 
successes which discipline an army and ex- 
cite its courage. 


CHAPTER VII. 


after so many struggles. “ I believed and 
I taught all the doctnnes of John Huss with- 
out being aware of it and so did Staupitz. 
In short, although unconscious of it, we are 
all Hussites. Paul and Augustine were so 
themselves. I am confounded, and know 
not what to think. — Oh I how terribly have 
men deserved the judgments of God, seeing 
that the Gospel truth, which has been un- 
veiled and published this centu^ past, has 

been condemned, burnt, and stifled Wo, 

wo to the world ! ” 

3 Bi^o [ bwrasq v« omnls Johftnnis Huss et docu! 


Eck attacks Melanothon—Melanethon’s Defence— Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture— Luther*! Pirmnesa— The Bohe- 
mian Brothers— Emser— Staupitz. 

Eck gave way to all the intoxication of what 
he wished to represent as a victory. He 
inveighed against Luther; heaped charge 
upon charge against him wrote to Frede- 

1 Ouam difficile slteluctarl et ^erzere ex errorlbus, to- 
tiuB orhlg exemplo firmatie. . . .L. 0pp. Lat. In Pr»f. 

2 Per Boptem annos, ita ut momoriter pene omnia tene- 

rcm. Ibid. ^ , 

9 Quod enlm ex Deo non est, nocesse est ex dlaholo esse. 

^«^Cnm ogo tot annis sacra legene dillgentlsstme, tamen 

^^5 i^Bci^tfp^* abitum nostrum, Martinum inhumanis- 
slme. Uelanoth. Oorp. Ref. 1. 106. 
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riok ; and desirod, like a ddlfnl general, to 
take adrantaM of the confosion that always 
follows a batSe, to obtain im^rtant eonces- 
sions from that prince. While waiting for 
the measures that were to be taken against 
bis adversary's person, he called down fire 
upon lus writings, even on those he had not 
read. He begged the elector to summon a 
provincial council : ** Let us exterminate 
these vermin,” said the coarse doctor, “ be- 
fore they multiply beyond all bounds.”^ 

It was not against Luther alone that he 
vented his anger. His imppidence called 
Melancihon into the lists. The latter, con- 
nected by tender ties of friendship with the 
excellent (^olampadius, wrote him an ac- 
count of the disputation, speaking of Dr. 
Eck in terms of commendation.* Neverthe- 
less, the pride of the Chancellor of Ingolstadt 
was wounded. He immediately took ^ the 
n against “ that grammarian of Wittem- 
rg, who was not i^orant, indeed, of Latin 
and Greek, but who had dared publish a let- 
ter in which he had insulted nim Dr. 

Eck.”® 

Melancthon replied, and this was his first 
theological writing. It is characterized by 
all that exquisite urbanity which distin- 
guished this excellent man. Laying down 
ttie fundamental principles of hermeneutics,* 
he showed that we ought not to inteipret 
Sermturo by the Fathers, but the Fathers 
by Scripture. “ How often has not Jerome 
been mistaken ! ” said he ; “ how frequentiy 
Augustine ! how frequently Ambrose I how 
often their opinions are different ! and how 
often they retract their errors 1 ThereMs but 
one Scripture, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
and pure and true in all things.® 

“ Luther does not follow certain ambiguous 
explanations of the ancients, say they ; and 
why should he ? When he explains the pas- 
sage of Saint Matthew : Thou art Peter ^ and 

r n this rode I will budd my Churchy he says 
same thing as Origen, who alone is a 
host ; as Augustine in his homily ; and as 
Ambrose in his sixth book upon Saint Luke; 
I will mention no others.-— Wiat then, will 
you say the Fathers contradict one another ? 
— And is there any thing astonishing in 
that?® I believe in the Fathers, because 1 
i^lieve in Scripture. The meaning of Scrip- 
ture is one and simple, like heavenly truth 
itself. It is obtained by comparing scripture 
with scripture : it is deduced from the thread 
and connexion of the discourse.^ There is a 
philoscmhy that is enjoined us as regards 
Holy &npture: and that is, to bring all 


human opinions and maxims to it, as to a 
touchstone by which to try them.”^ 

For a very long period such powerful 
truths had not been set forth with so much 
elegance. The Word of God was restored to 
its place, and the Fathers to theirs. The 
simple method by which we may arrive at 
the real meaning of Scripture was firmly laid 
down. The Word fioat^ above all the dif- 
ficulties and all the explanations of the 
School. Melancthon ftimished the means of 
replying to all those who, like Dr. Eck, 
should perplex this subject, even to the most 
distant ages. The feeble grammarian had 
risen up; and the broad and iturdy shoul- 
ders of the scholastic gladiator hod bent 
under the first movement of his arm. 

The weaker Eck was, the louder he cla- 
moured. By his boastings and his accusa- 
tions, he hoirad to secure the victory that he 
had lost in his discussions. The monks and 
all the partisans of Rome re-echoed his 
clamours. From every part of Germany, 
reproaches were poured upon Luther ; but he 
remained unaffected by them. “ The more 
1 find my name covered with opprobrium, 
the more do I glory in it,” said he at the con- 
clusion of the explanations he published on 
the Leipsic propositions. “ The truth, that 
is to say Christ, must needs increase, and I 
must decrease. The voice of the Bride and 
the Bridegroom causes me a joy that far sur- 

S asses the terrors inspired by their clamours, 
len are not the authors of my sufferings, 
and I entertain no hatred towards them. It 
is Satan, the prince of wickedness, who de- 
sires to terrify me. But He who is within 
us is mightier than he that is in the world. 
The judgment of our contemporaries is bad, 
that of posterity will be better.”* 

If the Leipsic disputation augmented 
Luther’s enemies in Germany, it also increased 
the number of his friends in foreign countries. 

What Hubs was in Bohemia in other days, 
you now are in Saxony, dear Martin,” wrote 
tne Bohemian brethren to him; “for this 
reason, pray and be strong in the I^ord 1 ” 
About this time the war broke out between 
Luther and Emser, tlien professor at Leipsic. 
The latter wrote to Dr. Zack, a zemous 
Roman-catliolic of Prague, a letter in which 
his design appeared to be to deprive the 
Hussites of their notion that Luther belonged 
to their party. Luther could not doubt that 
by seeming to justify him, the learned Leip- 
sickerwas endeavouring to fix upon him the 
suspicion of adhering to the Bohemian heresy, 
and he accordingly resolved to tear aside the 
veil under which ms former host of Dresden 


»i. intent he publislied a letter, addressed “ To 

, t.opp.tat. Ejjgg, aaversary’s crest was 

coneJnded l^^^these words, so 


“d conoinc 

♦ Th« art of Interpntins the Holy Seiipturet.^ 

» Ud* OBt Scrijptura, ocBfestlB Bpmtue, pur^ et per omnU , — ^ 
verMu Contra &kfum DefensiOt Corp. Set. 1. 116 . * homlnam lententlaa, w* 

« Quia igitur f iMi aeomn piurnani I quid mirum r Ibid. Lydlum lapldem, exfaamua. Oorp. Baf. 1. Ilf 
7 Qnmn eoUatia SerlpturiB e fiio duetuque oratlonls licet v prsBens male Jualcat etaat I ‘ 
aaiaqaL Ibid. p. ill. tU erlt. L. 0pp. Lat. 1. sio. 
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clearly depicting liis character ; ** My maxim 
»«,— to love all men, but to fear none. 

While new friends and enemies thus 

S up around Luther, his old friends 
to be deserting him. Staupitz, who 
had brought the reformer from the obscurity 
of his cloister at Erfurth, began to evince 
some coolness towards 1^. Lather had 
soared too high for Staupitz, who could not 
follow him. “ You abandon me,” wrote 
LuthdT to him. “ All day long 1 have been 
very sad on your account, as a weaned child 
cries after its mother.* I dreamt of you last 
night (continues toe reformer) : you were 
leaving me, wlule I moaned and shed bitter 
tears. But you stretched out your hand, bade 
me be calm, and promised to return to me 
again.” 

The pacificator Miltitz was desirous of 
making a fresh attempt to calm the agitation 
of men’s minds. But what hold could he 
have over men still agitated by the emotions 
the struggle had excited? His endeavours 
proved unavailing. He was the bearer of 
toe famous Golden Rose presented to toe 
elector, but the latter did not condescend to 
receive it in person.* Frederick knew the 
artifices of Rome, and all hope of deceiving 
him was relinquished.^ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Epistle to the 0a1etlans--0hrl8t for ttS—BlIndness of 
Luther's Opponents— Earliest Ideas on the Lord’s Supper 
—Is the Sacrament without Faith suffiolent r— Lather a 
Bohemian— Eok attacked— Eck goes to Rome. 

Luther, far from retreating, advanced 
daily. It was at this time that he aimed 
one of his most violent blows against error 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to top 
Galatians.* The second Commentary is un- 
doubtedly superior to the first; but in toe 
first he expounded with g^eat power the doc- 
trine of justification by &th. Each expres- 
sion of the new apostle was full of life, and 
God made use of nim to introduce a know- 
ledge of Himself into toe hearts of toe 
people. Christ gave himself for our sins,” 
said Luther to his contemporaries.* ** It 
was not silver or gold that He gave for us ; 
it was not a man ; it was not all the angels ; 
it was himself that He gave, out of whom 
there is nothing great. And He gave this 
inestimable treasure^for our sins. Where 
now are those who vaunt of the power of our 

1 L. 0pp. Lftt. !. 

P Ego super te. siout ablsetAtuB super metre sue, trietis* 
wmujiliacdleftrt. Bpp.L342. ^ 

, * Roiem auam Toeent eureun nullo honors dtgnatus eet t 
Imo pro rldlcnlft habult. L. 0pp. Lat. In PtmL 
* latelleto prinoepa artea Boman« ourlai et eoa (leiatea) 
dlgne tractare BOTit. Ibid. 
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will? — where are all the lessons of moral 
philosophy?—- where are toe power and toe 
strength of toe law ? Since our sins were 
so great that nothing could take them away 
except a ransom so immeasurable, shall wo 
still claim to obtain righteousness by the 
strength of our own will, by toe power of the 
law, or by toe teaching of men ? What shall 
we do with all these artifices, with all these, 
delusions ? Alas ! we shall cover our ini- 

S *‘*es with a false righteousness, and we 
make hypocrites of ourselves, whom 
nothing in the world can save.” 

But while Lutlier was thus la^^ down 
the doctrine that there is no salvation for 
men out of Christ, he also showed that this 
salvation transforms man, and makes him 
abound in good works. “ He who has truly 
heard toe Word of Christ (said the Reformer), 
and who keeps it, is immediately clothed 
with toe spirit of charity. If you love the 
man who has made you a present of twenty 
florins, or done you any important service, or 
in any other manner tostmed Ins affection, 
how much more ought you to love Him who 
has given you not gold or silver, but himself, 
who has even received so many wounds for 
vour sake, who for you has sweated drops of 
blood, and who died for you ; in a word, who, 
by paying for all your sins, has swallowed 
death, and obtained for you in heaven a 

Father full of love I If you love Him not, 

you have not heard with your heart the 
things that He lias done; you have not 
believed them, for fedth worketh by love." — 
This Epistle is my epistle,” said Luther, 
speaking of toe Epistle to the Galatians : ** 1 
am wedded to it.” 

His adversaries compelled him to advance 
more quickly than he would have done with- 
out thorn. At tills period Eok incited the 
Franciscans of Juterbock to attack him 
again. Luther, in his reply, ^ not content 
with repeating what he h^ already taught, 
attacked errors that he had newly discovered. 
** 1 should like to know,” said he, in what 
part of Scripture toe power of canonizing the 
saints has been given to toe popes ; and also 
what necessity, what utility there is in ca- 
nonizing them For that matter,” added 

he sarcastically, let them canonize as much 
as they like 1 ”* 

Luther’s new attacks remained unanswer- 
ed. The blindness of his enemies was as 
favourable to him as his own courage. They 
passionately defended secondary matters, 
and when Luther laid his hand on toe foun- 
dations of the Roman doctrine, they saw 
them shaken without uttering a word. Tliey 
busied themselves in defending toe outworks, 
while their intrepid adversary was advancing 
into too body of toe place, and there Mdly 
planting the standard of truth. Accordingly, 
they were afterwards astonished when wey 


1 Defenslo contra mallfnuraEeeilliidldum. £.Ops.Lat. 
I. 3S6. 

3 Oanonlget (mlsque Quantum Tolet. IMd. 8W. 
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behold the fortress the^ were defending 
undermined and on fire, and crumbling into 
ruins in the midst of the flames, while they 
were flattering themselves that it was im- 
pregnable, and were still braving those who 
led the assault. Thus are all great catas- 
trcmhes effected. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
, now beginning to occupy' Luther’s noughts. 
He looked in vain for tins holy supper in the 
Mass. One day, shortly after nis return 
from Leipsic, he went into the pulpit. Let 
us listen to his words, for they are the first 
ho uttered on a subject that has since i*ent 
the Church of the Reformation into two 
parties. He said : “In the holy sacrament 
of the altar there are three things we must 
observe : the sign, which should be outward, 
visible, and in a bodily shape; the thing 
signified, which is inward, spiritual, and in 
the mind of man ; and faith, which makes use 
of both.”^ If definitions had been carried no 
farther, unity would not have been destroyed.. 

Luther continued : “ It would be a good 
thing if the Church, by a general council, 
should order both kinds to oe g^ven to the 
believer ; not however that one kind is not 
sufficient, for faith alone would suffice.” 
This bold language pleased his hearers. A 
few of them were however alarmed and irri- 
tated. “ It is false and scandalous,” said 
thw.® 

The preacher continued ; “ There is no 
closer, deeper, or more indivisible union than 
that which takes place between the food and 
tile body which the food nourishes. Christ 
is so united to us in the sacrament, that he 
act^ as if he were ourselves. Our sins assail 
him ; his righteousness defends us.” 

But Luther was not satisfied with setting 
forth the truth ; he attacked one of the most 
fundamental errors of Rome.® That Church 
maintains that the Sacrament operates of it- 
self, independently of the disposition of the 
communicant. Nothing can be more conve- 
nient than such an opinion. Hence the 
ardohr with which the sacrament is sought, 
— Whence the profits of the Romish clergy. 
Luther attacked this doctrine,* and opposed 
it by the contrary doctrine,® by virtue of 
which faith and the concurrence of the heart 
are necessary. 

This energetic protest was of a nature to 
overtlirow the ancient superstitions ; and yet 
it is most astonishing that no one paid any 
attention to it. Rome passed by that which 
should have called up a shrieK of distress, 
and fell impetuously on the unimportant re- 
mark Luther had made at the beginning of 
his discourse, touching the communion in 
both kinds. This sermon having been pub- 


lished in December, a cry of heresy was 
raised in every quarter. “ It is nothing 
more nor less tnan the doctrine of Prague,” 
was the observation at the court of Dresden, 
where the sermon arrived during the festival 
of Christmas ; “ the work, besides, is in 
German, in order that the common people 
may understand it.” ^ The prince’s devotion 
was disturbed, and on the third day of the 
festival he wrote to his cousin Frederick; 
“ Bince the publication of this sermdh, the 
number of those who receive the Eucharist 
in both kinds has increased in Bohemia by 
six thousand. Your Luther, from being a 
rofessor at Wittemberg, is about to become 
ishop of Prague and arch-heretic I ” — “ He 
was bom in Itohcmia 1 ” said some, “ of Bo- 
hemian parents ; he was brought up in 
Prague, and taught from Wickliffe’s books ! ” 

Luther thought it his duty to contradict 
these rumours in a writing wherein he seri- 
ously gives an account of his family. ** I 
was born at Eisleben,”^ said he, “ and chris- 
tened in St. Peter’s Church. Dresden is the 
nearest place to Bohemia that I have ever 
visited.” 

Duke George’s letter did not estrange the 
elector from Luther. A few days after, this 
prince invited the doctor to a splendid ban- 
quet which he gave the Spanish ambassador, 
and there Luther valiantly contended against 
Charles’s minister.® The elector had begged 
him, through his chaplain, to defend nis 
cause with moderation. “ Too much folly is 
displeasing to men,” replied Luther to Spala- 
tin ; “but too much discretion is displeasing 
to God. The Gospel cannot be defended 
without tumult and without scandal. The 
Word of God is a sword, — a war, — a rain, 
— a stumbling - block, — a destruction, — a 
poison ;* and, as Amos says, it meets us like 
a bear in the road or a lioness in the forest. 
I seek nothing,' I ask nothing. There is 
One greater than I, who seeketh and asketh. 
If He should fall, I lose nothing ; if He 
stand, I am profited nothing;”® 

Everjr thing announced that Luther would 
need faith and courage now more than ever. 
Eck was forming plans of revenge. Inst^ 
of the laurels that he had reckoned on gain- 
ing, the Leipsic gladiator had become the 
laughing-stocK of all the sensible men of his 
nation, ^veral biting satires were published 
against him One was the Epistle of Ignor- 
ant Canons, written by CElcolampadius, and 
which cut Eck to the quick. Another was 
a Complaint against Ec%, probably from the 
n ot the excellent PirckWmer of Nurem- 
rg, overflowing with a sarcasm and dignity 
of which Pascal’s Provincial Letters can alone 
give us any idea. 


1 L.Opp.(L.)XTU.2ra. 1 L. ppp.(L.)xtll.l8l. . A r .V « . 

s Ibid. 281. 3 ostorum ego netns sum In BltlebSn. Luth. Bpp. 1. 389. 

* 81 quia dlxerlt per Ipsa nov» lefts saoramenta ta opM • Cum quo heri ego et PhlUppus oertavimtis, splendlde In- 
aptrato non oonfbrri gratlam, sed solam fldem dlvinv pro- vltatj. Ibid. m. .... 

g lssionls, ad _gratiam conseqiuendam soffloere* anathema * Verbnm Pei gladtns est* helium est. rulna est, seandi^ 
t.. Conell. Trident. Session?, canon 8. lorn est, perditio est, venenum est. L.Epp. 1.417. 

4 Known as the oput optratnm, ® Efo nihil qunro t est, qul qunrat. Stet ergo, stre cadat ; 

9 That of the opu» operamit. 


i Ego nihil qunro t est, qut ounrat. 
0 nlnll luoror, aut amitto. Ibid. 418. 
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Luther manifested his displeasure at se- the papal capitol, more powerful thunder- 
veral of these writings. “ It is better to bolts than the fiail weapons of the school- 
attack openly/’ said hOi **than to bite from men that had shivered in nis hands, 
beliind a liedge.”^ Luther foresaw all the perils that his op- 

What a disappointment for the Chancellor poncnt’s journey might draw upon liim ; 
of Ingolstadt ! His fellow-countrymen aban- out he feared not. Spalatin, in alarm, begged 
doned him. He prepared to cross the Alps him to propose peace. ’’ No,” replied Luther, 
to seek foreign support. Wherever he went, ** so long as he continues his clamours, I can- 
he vented his threats against Luther, Melanc- not withdraw my hands firom the contest. I 
then, Carlstadt, and the elector himself, trust every thing to Qod. I consign my 
** From his lofty language,” said the Wit- bark to tho winds and to the waves. The 
temberg doctor, one might take him to be battle is the Lord’s. ^ Why should you ima- 
God Almighty.”* Inflamed with anger and gine that (^rist will advance his cause by 
the desire of revenge, Eck published, in Feb- peace? Did he not flght with his own 
ruary 1520, a work on the primacy of St. mood, and all the mart 3 rrs after him ?” 

Peter. In this treatise, which was utterly Such, at the opening of the year 1520, was 
destitute of all sound criticism, he main- the position of the combatants of Leipsic. 
tained that this apostle was the first of The one was rousing all the papacy to crush 
the popes, and had dwelt twenty-five years his rival : tho other waited for war with the 
in Rome. After this he set out for Italy, to same calmness that men look for peace. The 
receive the reward of his pretended triumphs, new year was destined to see the storm burst 
and to forgo in Rome, under the shadow of forth. 

i Uollor est aperta crlminatio, qaamlste aub aepe monus. 

L. ^p. 1. ^6. 1 Oogor rem Deo commtttere, data flatlbua et fluctlbua 

Deum orederea Omnlpotentem loqui. Ibid. 380. nave. Bellum Domini eat. L, fipp. i. 426. 


BOOK VI. 


THE PAPAL BULL 1520. 


CHAPTER I. have been ascribed to his protection. If 

even an emperor opposed to the new doc- 
OhiwaoUr of MaximUian-^andidates for trines, but yot a weak ruler, had worn the 

Orown^ered to f^deric^Oharles elected Emperor. diadem, the triumph of this work might 

have been accounted for by the weakness of 
A NEW actor was about to appear on tho tlie monarch. But it was tho haughty con- 
stage. God designed to bring the Wittem- quoror at Pavia who was destined to vail his 
berg monk face to face with the most power- pride before the power of God’s Word; and 
ful monarch that had app^red in Christen- the whole world ocheld the man, who found 
dom since the days of Charlemagne, He it an easy task to drag Francis I. a prisoner 
selected a princo in the vigour of you^, and to Madrid, obliged to lower his sword before 
to whom every thing seemed to announce a the son of a poor miner, 
long reign — a prince whose sc^tre extended The emperor Maximilian was dead, and 

over a considerable part of the old world, the electors had met at Frankfort to choose 
and even over the new, so that (according a successor. This was an important event 
to a celebrated saying) the sun never went for all Europe imder tho existing circum- 
down on his vast dominions ; and to him He stances. AIT Christendom was occupied with 
opposed that lowly Reformation, begun in this election. Maximilian had not boon a 
the secluded cell of a convent at Erf&th by great prince ; but his memory was dear to 
the anguish and the sighs of a poor monk, the people. They were delighted to call to 
The history of this monarch and of his reira tecollection his presence of mind and his 
was destined, it would seem, to teach me good nature. Luther used often to converse 
world an important lesson. It was to show with his friends about him, and one day re- 
the nothingness^ all ^e strength of man lated the following anecdote of this monarch : 
when it presumes to measure itself with the A mendicant was once following him and 
weakness of God. If a prince, a Mend to begging alms, calling him “for (said 

Luther, had been to the imperial he) we are both descended &om the same 

throne, the success of the Reformation might father, Adam. I am poor (continued ho), 
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but you are rich, and you ought therefore to 
hdp me.*’ The emperor turned round at 
these words, and said to him : “ There is a 
penny for you; go to all your other brothers, 
and, if eacn one gives you as much, you will 
be richer than I am.”^ 

It was not a good-natured Maximilian 
that Was destined to wear the imperial crown. 
The times were changing ; men of overween- 
ing ambition were about to dispute the throne 
of the emperors of the West ; a strong hand 
was to grasp the reins of the empire, and 
long and bloody wars were on the point of 
succeeding a profbund peace. 

Three kings claimed the crown of the 
Caesars from the assembly at Frankfbrt. A 
youthful prince, grandson of the last em- 
peror, horn in the first year of the century, 
and consequently nineteen years old, appear- 
ed first. His name was Cliarles, and he was 
born at Ghent. His paternal grandmother, 
Mary, daughter of (Carles the Bold, had 
bequeathed to him Flanders and the rich 
domains of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile, and wife of Philip the Emperor 
Maximilian’s son, had transmitted to him the 
united crowns of the two Spains, Naples, and 
Sicily, to which Christopher Columbus had 
recently added a new world. His grand- 
father’s death now put him in possession of 
the hereditary states of Austria. This young 
prince, endowed with great intelligence, and 
amiable whenever it pleased him to be so, 
joined to a taste for military exercises, in 
which the famous dukes of Burgundy 
had Jong distinguished themselves, — to the 
subtlety and penetration of the Italians, — to 
the respect for existing institutions which 
still characterizes the house of Austria, and 
which promised a firm defender to the papacy, 
— an extensive knowledge of public affairs 
which he had acquired under the direction 
of Chi^vres ; for, from the age of fifteen years, 
he had attended all the ddiherations of his 
councils. ^ Qualities so various were covered 
and concealed, as it were, by his Spanish 
taciturnity and reserve ; there was an air of 
melancholy in his long visage. '*He was 
pious and silent,” said Luther ; ** I will wager 
that he does not talk so much in a^year as I 
do in a day.”® If Charles had gro^ up 
under free and Christian influences, he would 
perhapa have been one of the most merito- 
rious princes recorded in history ; but politics 
absorW his whole life, and blighted his 
naturally amiable character. 

The youthfiil Charles, not content with the 
sceptres he already ^sned in his hand, 
aspired to the imperial dignity. ** It is a 
beam of sunshine that casts a splendour upon 
the house on which it falls,” said many; 
** but stretch forth the hand to seise it, and 
you find nothing. ” Charles, on the contrary, 


I i.48. 

» L. 0pp. 1«74. 


looked upon it as the summit of all earthly 
grandeur, and a means of obtaining a magi- 
cal influence over the minds of nations. 

Francis I., king of France, was the second 
candi^te. ^ The young paladins of the court 
of this chivalrous sovereign were ever re- 
peating that he ought, like Charlemagne, to 
be emperor of all the West, and, reviving the 
exploits of the knights of old, to attack the 
Crescent that threatened the empire, crush 
the infidels, and recover the Holy Sepulchre. 

You should convince the dukes of Aus- 
tria that the imperial crown is not heredi- 
tary,” said the ambassadors of Francis to the 
electors. “ Besides, in the present state of 
afiairs, Germany requires, not a youth of 
nineteen, but a prince who with a tried 
judgment combines talents already proved. 
Francis will unite the arms of France and 
Lombardy with those of Germany to make 
war on me Mussulmans. As sovereign of 
the duchy of Milan, he is already a member 
of the empire.” The French ambassadors 
stren^hened their arguments by four hun- 
dred thousand crowns which they expended 
in buying votes, and in banquets which the 
guest generally quitted in a state of inebria- 
tion. 


Lastly, Henry VIII. of England, jealous 
of the influence the choice of the electors 
would give Francis or Charles, also entered 
the lists ; but he soon left these two power- 
ful rivals to dispute the crown between 
them. 

The electors were not very favourably dis- 
posed towards either. “ Our people,” thought 
they, “ will consider the King of Franco as a 
foreign master, and this master may wrest 
even from us that independence of which the 
p’eat lords of his own kingdom have recently 
been deprived.” As for Charles, it was an 
old maxim with the electors never to select 
a prince who already played an important 
part in the eumire. The pope participated in 
those fears. He was opposed to the King of 
Naples, his neighbour, and to the King of 
France, whose enterprising spirit alarmed 
him. “ Choose rather one of yourselves,” 
was the advice he sent to the electors. The 
Elector of Treves proposed to nominate Fre- 
derick of Saxony; and the imperial crown 
was laid at the feet of this friend to Luther. 

Such a choice would have gained the appro- 
bation of the whole of Germany. Frederick’s 
wisdom and love for the people were well 
known. During the revolt of Erfurth, he 
had been advised to take the city by storm. 
He refrised, that he might avoid bloodshed. 
** But it wffl not cost five men,” was the re- 
ply. — “ A single man would be too many,” 
answered the prince.^ It appeared that the 
election of the protector of^e Reformation 
would secure the triumphrof that work. 
Ouffht not Frederick to have seen acoUfrom 
God in this wish of the electors ? Who could 
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have been better suited to preside over the 
destinies of the empire than this wise prince? 
Who could have l^n stronger against the 
Turks than a truly Christian emperor? The 
refusal of the Elector of Saxony^ so extolled 
by historians, may have been a fault on the 
part of this prince. Perhaps to him must be 
partly ascribed the contests Ibat devastated 
Germany in after days. But it is a difficult 
matter to decide whether Frederick deserves 
to be* blamed for want of faith, or honoured 
for his humility. He thought that the very 
safety of the emjmre required him to refuse 
the crown. ^ We need an emperor more 
powerful than myself to preserve Germany,” 
said this modest and disinterested prince. 
“ The Turk is at our gates. The lung of 
Spain, whose hereditary possessions of Aus- 
tria border on the threatened frontier, is its 
natural defender.” 

The Boman legate, seeing that Charles 
would be elected, declared that the pope 
withdrew his objections ; and on the 2dth of 
June the grand^n of Maximilian was nomi- 
nated emperor. God,” said Frederick not 
long after, “ hath given him to us in His 
favour and in His anger.”* The Spanish 
envoys offertid 30,000 gold florins to the 
Elector of Saxony, as a testimonial of their 
master’s gratitude; but this prince refused 
them, and forbade his ministers to accept of 
any present. At the same time, he secured 
the liberties of Germany by a capitulation to 
which Charles’s envoys swore m his name. 
The circumstances under which the latter 
assumed the imperial crown seemed, more- 
over, to give a stronger pledge than these 
oaths in favour of German libert^r and of the 
work of the Reformation. This youthful 
prince was jealous of the laurels that his 
rival Francis I. had gathered at Marignan. 
The struggle would still be continued in 
Italy, and the interval thus employed would 
doubtless suffice for the Reformation to gmn 
strength. Charles quitted Spain in May 
1520, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelie on 
the 22d of October. 


the cause tiiat I defend,” said he, is worthy 
of appearing before the throne of the Majesty 
of* .heaven, it ought not to be unworthy of 
engaging the attention of a prince of this 
world. O Charles ! first of the kings of the 
earth! I throw myself a suppliant at the 
feet of your most serene majesty. Deign to 
receive under the shadow of your wings, not 
me, hut the cause of that eternal truth, for 
the defence of which God has intrusted vou 
with the sword. The young monarch laid 
aside this sin^lar letter from a German 
monk, and made no reply to it. 

While Luther was vainly turning towards 
Madrid, the storm seemed to increase around 
him. Fanaticism was kindling in Germany. 
Hochstraten, indefatigable in his attempts 
at persecution, had extracted certain theses 
from Luther’s writings. At his demfimd, the 
universities of Cologne and Louvain had 
condemned these works. That of Erfurth, 
still exasperated at Luther’s preference for 
Wittemberg, was about to follow their ex- 
ample. But having been informed of it, the 
doctor wrote to Lange so spirited a letter, 
that the Erfurth divines were dismayed and 
kept silent. The condemnation pronounced 
at Cologne and Louvain sufficed, however, to 
inflame men’s minds. Nay, more: the priests 
of Meissen, who had espoused Emser ’s cmarrel, 
said publicly (Melancthon is our auworit^ 
that ne who should kill Luther would be with- 
out sin.* “ Now is the time,” said Luther, 
“ when men will think they do Christ a ser- 
vice by putting us to deaui.” These homi- 
cidal words were destined to produce their 
fruit in due season. 

One day, says a biographer, as Luthdfr was 
in front of the Augusuno cloister, a stranger, 
who held a pistol concealed under his cloak, 
accosted him in these words : “ Why do you 
go thus alono?” — 1 am in God’s hands,” 
replied Luther. is my strength and 

my shield. What can man do unto mo?”* 
Upon this the stranger turned pale (adds the 
historian), and fled away trexi^ling. Sorra 
Longa, tho ambassador at the Augsburg con- 
ference, wrote to the elector about this time: 

Let not Luther find an asylum in the states 
of your highness ; let him he rejected of all, 
and stoned in tho face of heaven ; that will 
be more pleasing to me than if 1 received ton 


CHAPTER II, 

Lutbdr*s Letter to the Emperor-Uie Danger— Frederick’s 
Instraotions to his Envoy at Home— Luther’s Sentiments 
— Melancthon’s Feane-^he German Eoblea favour the 


^urM ofWorksAfbatBvM i^tlTi^LuTher Jawing his 
ownWrtUngs. 

Luthes had foreseen that the cause of the 
Reformation would soon be carried before 
the now emperor. Ho wrote to Charles, 
while this prince was yet at Madrid : “ If 

’ l e moderatione auiml uagnifioe rs- 

“Kopp 


thousand crowns from you.”* 

But it was particularly in the direction of 
Rome that tho storm was gathering. Valen- 
tine Teutleben, aThuringian nobleman, vicar 
to the Archbishop of Mentz, and a zealous 
partisan of the papacy, was the Elector of 
Saxony’s representative at the ^apal court. 
Teutleben, airiiamedof the protection accorded 
by his master to an heretical monk, was im- 

1 Oftusam Ipsam veritatis, L. Epp. L 399. 16th January 
9 Di sine peoeato ossa sum aensebant eui me Intarftcarit. 

mir aln HaiuMb thua t Keith, L. Umettoda, 

^ 4^nEel, Hist. Barioht vom Attfang nnd Tothg; dea Ba. 
form. Lutheri, li. 
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patient at seeing his mission paralyzed by 
this imprudent conduct. He ima^ned that, 
by alarming the elector, ho would induce him 
to abandon the rebellious divine. “They 
will not listen to me here,” wrote he to his 
master, “ because of the protection you show 
to Luther.” But the Homans were deceived 
if they thought to frighten the prudent Fre- 
derick. This prince was aware that the 
will of God and the movements of nations 
were more irresistible than the decrees of the 
pa^al chancery. Ho ordered his envoy to 
intimate to the pope that, far from defending 
Luther, he had always left him to defend 
himself ; besides, he had already called upon 
him to quit Saxony and the university ; that 
the doctor had declared his willingness to 
obey, and that he would not then 1^ in the 
electoral states, if the legate himself, Charles 
of Miltitz, had not entreated the prince to 
keep him near at hand, for fear that, by go- 
ing to other countries, Luther would act with 
greater liberty than even in Saxony.' Fre- 
derick went farther than this : he desired to 
enlighten Rome. “ Germany,” continues he 
in his letter, “ now possesses a great number 
of learned men, well taught in every lan- 
guage and science; the laity themselves 
begin to have understanding, and to love the 
Holy Scriptures; if, therefore, the reason- 
able conditions of Dr. Luther are rejected, 
there is great cause to fear that peace will 
never be re-established. Luther’s doctrine 
has struck deep root into many hearts. If, 
instead of refuting it by the testimony of the 
Bible, you strive to destroy him by the 
thunderbolts of the ecclesiastical authority, 
great scandals will arise, and ruinous and 
terrible revolts will be excited.”^ 

The elector, having the greatest confidence 
in Luther, communicated Teutloben’s letter 
to him, with another that ho had received 
from Cardinal Saint George. The reformer 
was agitated as he read them. He immedi- 
ately perceived the dangers by which he was 
surrounded. His soul was for a time quite 
overwhelmed. But it was in such moments 
that the whole strength of his faith shone 
forth. Often weak, and ready to fall into 
dejection, ho rose again, and appeared greater 
in the midst of the tempest. He longed to 
be deUvered from such trials ; but he saw at 
what price peace was offered to him, and ho 
indignantly rejected it. “ Hold my peace I ” 
exclaimed he, “I am disposed to do so, if 
they will permit me: that is, if they will 
make others keep silence. If any one de- 
sires my places, let him take them ; if any 
one desires to destroy my writings, let him 
burn them. I am reiady to keep quiet, pro- 
vided they do not require that the truth of 
the Gospel should be silent also.* I do not 

1 Da er viel freyer und slcherar lohreiben nnd handeln 
mdohte vaa er wollte. L. 0pp. (D.) xvli. 288. 

2 Schreokllohe, grausame* sonMlicbo und verderbliche 
jBmpfimngen erregen. Ibid. 

. > Semper auieacere paraius, modo veiUatem evangelloam 
noniubeant quleseere. L. £pp. i. 462. 
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ask for a cardinal’s hat ; I ask not for gold, 
or for anything that Home values. There is 
nothing m the world they cannot obtain from 
me, provided they will not shut up the way 
of salvation against Christians.^ Their 
threats do not alarm me, their promises can- 
not seduce me. ” 

Animated 'v^th such sentiments. Lather 
soon recovered his militant disposition, and 
preferred the Christian warfare to the calm 
of solitude. One night was sufiScieht to 
bring back his desire of overthrowing Home. 
“I have taken my part,” wrote he on the 
morrow ; “ I despise the fury of Home, and 
contemn her favours. No more reconcilia- 
tion, no more communication with her for 
ever.® Let her condemn me, let her bum 
my writings ! In my turn, I wiU condemn 
and publicly bum the pontifical law, — ^that 
nest of every heresy. The moderation I 
have hitherto shown has been unavailing ; 1 
now renounce it I ” 

His friends were far from being thus tran- 
quil. Great was the consternation at Wit- 
temberg. “ We are in a state of extraordi- 
nary expectation,” said Melancthon; “ I 
would rather die than be separated from Lu- 
ther. * If God does not help us, we shall all 
perish.” — “Our dear Luther is still alive,” 
wrote ho a month later, in his anxiety; 
“may it please God to grant him a long 
life ! * for the Roman sycophants are making 
every exertion to put him to death. Let us 
pray that this sole avenger of sacred theo- 
logy may long survive.” 

These prayers were heard. The warning 
the elector had given Rome through his en- 
voy was not without foundation. Luther’s 
words had found an echo every where — in 
cottages and convents, in the homes of the 
citizens and in the castles of the nobles, in 
the universities and in the palaces of kings. 
“ If my life,” ho had said to Duke John of 
Saxony, “ has been instmmental to the con- 
version of a single man, I shall willingly 
consent to see all my books perish.”* It 
was not one man, it was a great multitude, 
that had found the light in the writings of 
the humble doctor. Every where, accord- 
higly, were men to be found ready to pro- 
tect him. The sword intended to slay him 
was forging in the Vatican ; but heroes were 
springing up in Germany to shield him with 
their bodies. At the moment when the 
bishops were chafing with rage, when prin- 
ces kept silence, when the people were in 
expectation, and when the first murmurs of 
the thunder were bemnning to be heard 
from the Seven Hms, God aroused the 
German nobles to make a rampart for his 
servant. 

1 Si salutls vlam OhriatlanUi pemiitiAl esse liberam, hoc 
unum Mto ab nils, ao prnterea nihil. L. Bpp. 1. 462. 

2 Nolo eis reoonoUiari neo communioare in perpetnum. 
Ibid. 466. 10th July 1620. 

s Bmorima]lexn,auam ah hoc Tiro avelll. Oorp. Bef. L 
160, 163. 

I Martinus noster spirat, atqiie utinam diu. Ibid. ISO. 

i. A L. 0pp. (L.) xvli 392. 
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Sylvester of Schaumburg, one of the most 1519, this patriarch of learning wrote to Al- 
powerful knights of Franconia, sent his son bert, elector of Mentz and primate of all 
to Wittemberg at this time with a letter for Germany, a letter in which, after describing 
the reformer. “ Your life is in danger,” in vivid colours the corruption of the Church, 
’wrote he. “ If the support of the electors, he says ; “ This is what stirred up Luther, 
princes, or magistrates fail you, 1 entreat and made him oppose the intolerable impru- 
vou to beware of going to Bohemia^ where dence of certain doctors. For what other 
in former times learned men have had much motive can we ascribe to a man who seeks 


to undergo ; rather come to me. God will- 
ing, 1 shall soon have collected more than a 
hundred gentlemen, and with their help I 
sliall be able to protect you from every 
danger.” ^ ^ 

f%incis of Sickingen, the hero of his age,* 
of whose intrepid courage we have already 
been witnesses,® loved the reformer, because 
he found him worthy of being loved, and 
also because he was hated by the monks. ^ 
“ My services, my goods, and my body, all 
that I possess,” wrote ho to Luther, “ are at 
your disposal. You desire to maintain the 
Christian truth : I am ready to aid you in the 
work.”* Harmurth of Cironberg held the 
same language. Lastly, Ulric of Hutten, 
the poet and valiant knight of the sixteenth 
century, never ceased speaking in Luther’s 
favour. But what a contrast between these 
two men I Hiitten wrote to the reformer: 
“ It is with swords and with bows, with ja- 
velins and bombs, that we must crush th^ 
fiiry of the devil.” Luther on receiving 
these letters exclaimed : “ I will not have 
recourse to arms and bloodshed in defence of 
the Gospel. By the Word the earth has 


not honours and who cares not for money ? ^ 
Luther has dared doubt the virtue of indul- 
gences ; but others before him had most un- 
blushingly affirmed it; He feared not to 
speak, certainly with little moderation, 
against the power of the Boman pmtiff ; but 
others before him had extolled it without 
reserve. He has dared contemn the decrees 
of St. Thomas, but the Dominicans had set 
them almost above the Gospel. He has 
dared ^ve utterance to his scruples about 
confession, but the monks continually made 
use of this ordinance as a net in which to 
catch and enslave the consciences of men. 
Pious souls were giieved at hearing that in 
the universities there was little mention of 
the evangelical doctrine ; that in the assem- 
blies of Christians very little was heard of 
Christ ; * that nothing was there talked of, 
except the power of the pontiff, and the 
opinions of the Romish doctors ; and that the 
whole sermon was a mere matter of lucre, 
flattery, ambition, and imposture.® It is to 
such a state of affairs that we should ascribe 
Luther’s violent language.” Such was Eras- 
mus’s opinion on the state of the Church and 


been subdued : by the Word the Church has on the reformer. This letter, which was pub- 

1 j .ri.— itr j 


been saved ; and by the Word also it shall 
be re-established.” — “ I do not despise his 
offer,” said he at another time on receiving 
Schaumburg’s letter, which we have men- 
tioned above, “ but I will rely upon none but 
Jesus Christ.”® It was not thus the Roman 
pontiffs spoke when they waded in the blood 
of the Waldenses and Albigenses. Hutten 
felt the difference between his cause and Lu- 


lishod by Ulric Hiitten, then residing at 
the court of Mentz, made a profound im- 
pression. 

At the same time, men more obscure than 
Erasmus and than all the knights, but who 
were destined to be more powerful auxiliaries, 
rallied round Luther in every direction. 
Doctor Botzhemus Abstemius, canon of Con- 
stance, wrote to him thus : “ Now that you 
have become the friend of the universe, or at 
least of the better part of the world, that is 


ther’s, and he accordingly wrote to him with 
noble-mindedness ; “ As for me, I am busied 
with the affairs of men; but you soar far to say, of good andTtrue Christians, you must 
higher, and are occupied solely with those of also oecome mine, whether you will or not ! * 
God.”^ He then set out to win, if possible, I am so delighted with your writings, that 
Charles and Ferdinand to the side of truth. ® nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
Luther at this time met with a still more be living at a time when not only profane 
illustrious protector. Erasmus, whom the but also sacred literature is resuming its 

" pristine splendour.”* And at nearly the 

same period Gaspard Hedio, preacher at 
Basle, wrote to the reformer : “ Most dear 
sir, I see that your doctrine is of God, and 
that it cannot lie destroyed ; that it becomes 
daily more efficacious ; and that every houpr 
it is winning souls to Christ by turning them 

Quid enlm alind suspicer de eo oui neo honores 
neo pecUnlam cupit f Erasin. 0pp. lu. 316. . 

3 imo in saoriB conclonibus mlniinum audirl de Ohrleto. 

* ToUm orationem Jam palam qutBstum, adulationem, 
ambitionem, ac fttoum pne ae fene. Ibid, 

* Poatauam orbi, aut aaltem potiorl orbis parti* boo eat* 
bonla et vece chriatiania amicua factua ea- mew auoque 
aroicua eria, velia* noils. Botahelm and hia Friends* by. 


Romanists so often quote against the liefor- 
mation, raised his voice and undertook the 
reformer’s defence, after his own fashion, 
however, that is to say, without any show 
of defending him. On Ae 1st of November 

1 Denn Ich« und hondert ron Adel, die loh (ob Oott will) 
Mfbringen will, eueh redllch anhalten. L. 0pp. (L.)xrU. 

2 Equitum OermanioB rarum decua (a peerless ornament 
of German knighthood), says Melanothon on this occasion. 
Corp. Ref. !. 201. 

3 See ?ol I. p. 47. 

J ^jOb id inviaus illls. Corp. Ref. 1. 132. 

f 2^lanlsi Ohriato protectore nltl. L. Bpp. 1. 148. 

’ hnmana aunt : tu perfeetlor, Jam totue ex divinia 
pendea. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 176: 

UbertatKeod. JBavor, reriiati) per maxi- 
•"'^a prinolpea. Oorp.Bef. * 
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away from Bin and attracting them to real works must proceed : they are but the vas- 
petyk^ Do not halt therefore, 0 liberator, sals of faith, and receive their efficacy from 
but exert all your power to restore the yoke it alone. 

of dudst, so nght and easy to bear. Be your- ** If a man feels in his heart the assurance 
the ^nertu, and wo will follow after you, that what he has done is acceptable to Gk)d,' 

I like soldierB whom nothing can tear from the work is good, if it were merely the lift- 
you.”* ing up of a straw ; but if he have not this 

^ Thus at one dme' Luther's enemies oppress assurance, his work is not good, even should 
him, at another his friends spring up to de< he raise tho dead. A heathen, a Jew, a 
fend him. My bark,” said he, “ noats to Turk, a sinner, can perform all the other 
and fro, the sport of the winds ; hope and works ; but to trust finnly in God, and to 
fear prevail by turns ; but what matters it 1”* feel an assurance that we are accepted by 
And yet these testimonies of sympathy were liim, is what a Christian, strong in grace, 
not without influence upon his mmd. “ The alone is capable of doing. 

Lord reigns,” said he, “I see him there, as “A Christian who possesses faith in God 
if I could touch him.”* Luther felt that he does everything with liberty and joy ; while 
was not alone ; his words had borne fruit, the man who is not at one with God is full 
and this thought filled him with fresh cou- of care and kept in bondage ; he asks him- 
rage. The fear of compromising the elector self with anguish how many works he should 
no longer checked him, when he found other perform ; he runs to and fro ; he questions 
defenders ready to brave the anger of Rome, this man and that ; he nowhere fin^ peace, 
He became more free, and if possible more and docs everything with sorrow and mar. 
determined. This is an important epoch in “ Consequently, I have always extolled 
the development of Luther's character, faith. But in the world it is otherwise. 
** Rome oug^t to understand,” wrote ho at There, the essential thing is to have many 
this period to the elector's chaplain, “ that, works — ^works high and great, and of every 
even should she succeed by her threats in dimension, without caring whether they are 
expelling me from Wittemberg, she would quickened by faith. Thus, men build their 
only injure her cause. It is not in Bohemia, peace, not on God's good pleasure, but on 
but in the very heart of Germany that those their own merits, that is to say, on sand, 
are to bo found who are ready to defend me (Matthew vii. 27.) 

against the thunders of the papacy. If I have “ To preach faith (it has been said) is to 
not done my enemies all the narm 1 am pre- prevent good works ; but if a man should 
paring for them, they must ascribe it neither possess the strength of all men united, or 
to my moderation nor to their tyranny, but even of all creatures,^ this solo obligation of 
to the elector's name and to the interests of living in faith would ho a task too great for 
the university of Wittemberg, which I feared him ever to accomplish. If I say to a sick 
to compromise : now that I have such fears man : * Bo well, and thou shalt have the 
no longer, they will see me fall with fresh use of thy limbs,’ will any one aay that I for- 
vigour upon Rome and upon her courtiers.”® bid him to use his limbs / Must not health 
And yet it was not on the great that precede labour? It is the same when we 
Luther fixed his hopes. He had been often preach faith : it should go before works, in 
solicited to dedicate a book to Duke John, order that the works themselves should exist, 
the elector’s brother. He had not done so. “ Where then, you will say, can we find 
I am afraid,” said he, that the suggestion this faith, aiid how can we receive it? This 
comes from himself. Holy Scripture should is in truth what it is most inmortant to 
subserve the glory of God's name alone.”® know. Faith comes solely from Jesus, who 
Luther now recovered from his fears, and was promised and given freely, 
dedicated his sermon on Good Works to ” 0 man ! figure Jesus Christ to yourself, 
Duke John. This is ono of the writings in and contemplate how God in him has shown 
which the reformer lays down with the great- thee his mercy, without any merit on thy 
est force the doctrine of justification by faith, part going before.* Draw from this image 
— that powerful truth, wliose strength he sets of his grace tho faith and assurance that all 
far above the sword of HUtten, the army of thy sins aro forgiven thee. Works cannot 
Bickengeiii and the protection of dukes and produce it. It flows from the blood, and 
electors. wounds, and death of Christ ; thence it wells 

“ The first, the noblest, tho sublimest of forth into our hearts. Christ is the rock 
alb works,” says he, ** is faith in Jesus whence flow milk and hon^. (Deut. xxxii.) 
Christ. ^ It is from this work that all other As we cannot notice all Luther’s writings, 

we have quoted a few short passages from 
1 LuorifMiiOhiteto.SMocitaTitiif,ftiBerikTer»pietoti. this discourse on Good Woms, in conse- 
*«Wi2Sti!?Mind?vuWmUl^ ibM. quence of the opinion the Reformer himself 

regniit. entertained of it. “ In my own judgment,” 

* no^nut'regnai, ut iMlpart ponlttus. Ibid. 461, 

* SavIus In BonwnensM nasRatnras. IWd. 466. i Wenn eln Menseh tansrad. odar alia tfaaBQtaan,odar alia 

b Sortpturam aacram nolfia alicnjut nomlni nlti Dei •e^ Omturaa wire. L. 0pp. (L.) ztU. 39B. 

The. Ibid. 431. 2 siehe. also must du Christum In dieh blldan, tind Behan 

f Dm aiata und hoohfte# al]arfdalata....gata Warek iat wfe in Ihm Oott aalne fiarmbaraigkeU dir fOriult wid an- 
dar Glanba in Ohrlatum. L. 0pp. (L.)zvll. aM. beut. Ibid. 40i. 
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said he, ** it is the best 1 ever published.” 

And he added immediately this aeep reflec- 
tion : ** But I know that when I please my- wretched nation. God has placed over us a 


Spirit to some man in our own country, and 
thus stretch forth his hand to save our 


self with what I write, the infection of that 
bad leaven hinders it from pleasing others.”^ 
Melancthon, in forwarding this mscourse to 
a fnend, accompanied it with these words : 
** There is no one among all the Greek and 
Xatin writers who has come nearer than 
Luther to the spirit of St. Paul.”* 


'oung and generous prince,^ and has thus 
Blled our hearts with great expectations. 
But on our parts we must do every thing 
that lies in our ppwer. 

“ Now the first requisite is, not to trust in 
snr own strength, or in our lofby wisdom, 
[f we begin a good work with confidence in 
Durselves, God overthrows and destroys it. 
Frederick I., Frederick II., and many other 
imperors besides, before whom the world 
;rembled, have been trodden under foot by 
die popes, because they trusted more in their 
)wn stren^h than in God. Therefore they 
30uld not but fall. It is against the powers 
if hell that we have to contend in this 
truggle. Hoping nothing from the strength 
if arms, humbly trusting in the Lord, look- 
ing more to the distress of Christendom than 
to the crimes of the wicked — tAis is how we 
must set to work. Otherwise the work will 
lave a prosperous look at the beginning ; but 
luddeniy, in the midst of the contest, cona- 
tion will enter in, evil minds will cause in- 
calculable disasters, and the whole world will 
be deluged with blood. The greater our 
power, the greater also is our danger, if we 
do- not walk in the fear of the Lord.” 

After this prelude, Luther continues thus : 
“ The Romans have raised around them- 
selves three walls to protect them against 
every kind of reformation. Have they been 
attacked by the temporal power ?--they have 
asserted that it had no authority over them, 
and that the spiritual power was superior to 
it. Have they been rebuked by Holy Scrip- 
ture ? — they have replied that no one is able 
to interpret it except the pope. Have they 
been tnreatened with a council? — ^no one 
(said they) but the sovereign pontiff has 
authority to convoke one. 

They have thus despoiled us of the three 
rods destined to correct them, and have given 
themselves up to every wickedness. But 
now may God be our helper, and give us one 
of those tnui^ets that overthrow the walls 
of Jericho. With our breath let us throw 
down those barriers of paper and straw which 
the Romans have built around them, and up- 
work was the signal of*"the attack "that was raise the rods which punish the wicked, by 
to decide both the rupture and the victory. exposing the wiles of the devil.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The Papacy attacked— Appeal to the Nobility— The three 
Walls— All Ohrlstlans are Priests— The Bf aristrate should 
ehastise the Clergy— Roman Corruptions— Ruin of Italy— 
Dangers of Germany— The Pope— The Legates— The 
Monas— Marriage of Priests— Celibacy— Festivals— The 
Bohemians— Charity— The Universities— The Empire— 
The Emperor should retake Rome— Unpublished Book— 
Luther’s Moderation— Sttooesa of the Address. 

But there was another evil in the Church 
besides the substitution of a system of meri- 
torious works for the grand idea of grace and 
amnesty. ® A haughty power had arisen in 
the midst of the sh^epherds of Christ's flock. 
Luther prepared to attack this usurped au- 
thority. Already a vague and distant rumour 
announced the success of Dr. Eck’s intrigues 
at Rome. This rumour aroused the militant 
spirit of the reformer, who, in the midst of 
all his troubles, had studied in his retirement 
the rise, progress, and usurpations of the 
papacy. His discoveries had nlled him with 
surprise. He no longer hesitated to make 
them known, and to strike the blow which, 
like Moses' rod in ancient times, was to 
awaken a people who had long slumbered in 
captivity. Even before Rome bad time to 

S ublish her formidable bull, it was he who 
urled his declaration of war against her. 
“ The time to he silent is past," exclaimed 
he ; “ the time to speak is come ! At last, 
we must unveil the mysteries of Antichrist.'’ 
On the 23d of Juno 1520, he published his 
famous Appeal to his Imperial Majesty and 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nor 
tioHy on the Reformation of Christianity,^ This 


“ It is not through* presumption,” said ho 
at the opening of this address, “ that I, a 
man of the people, venture to sp^ to your 
lordships. The misery and oppression thai 
at this hour weigh down all the states ol 
Christendom, and particularly Germany, ex- 
tort from me a cry of distress. I must call 
for help ; 1 must see if God will not give his 


1 Erlt, meo Jadlofo. omniam qua ediderim . 
quanquam sclo qua mihl mea placent, hoe Ipr 


itinim 


quanquam sclo qu» mihl mea placent, hoe Ipso 
InfMta, nra M>less allls plaeere. L. Bpp. I; 4Sl, 

BkuU splrtttun nemo propliia awoisU. Oorp. 

* See vbi. i. A. 


Luther now begins the attack. He shakes 
to its foundation that papal monarchy which 
for ages had combined the people of tbe West 
in one body under the sceptre of the Romw 
bishop. That th^re is no sacerdotal caste in 
ChristiahiW, is the truth which he power- 
fully sets fbrth at the beginning, — a truth 
hiddf^n from the eyes of the Church fh>m the 
earliest ages. 

** It has been said,” writes Luther, ** that 
the pope, the bishops, the priests, and all 
those ymo people the convents, form the spi- 
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I The emperor Charles V.-OoU hai niw cteJoBfes e 
Blui sum Haupt gegeben. L. 0pp. CL.) zvU. dm. 
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ritual or ecclosiMtical state ; and that the He begins with the pope. It is a hor*' 
princes, the nobility, the citizens, and pea- rible thing,” says he, “to behold the man 
sants, form the secular or lay estate. This who styles himself Christ’s vicegerent dis- 
is a fine story. Let no person, however, be playing a map^idcence that no emperor can 
startled at it. All Christians belong to the equal. Is this being like the poor Jesus, or 
spiritual state, and there is no other differ- the humble Peter ? He is (say they) the 
ence between them than that arising from lord of the world 1 But Christ, whose vicar 
the functions which they discharge. We he boasts of being, has said, Afy Idngdom is 
have all one baptism, one faith ; and this it not of this world. Can the dominions of a 
is which constitutes the spiritual man. The vicar extend beyond those of his supe- 
unction, the tonsure, ordination, consecration rior ? ” 

by the bishop or the pope, may make a hypo- Luther now proceeds to describe the effect 
crite, but never a spiritual man. We are all of the papal ruio. “ Do you know what is 
consecrated priests by baptism, as Saint Peter the use of cardinals ? I will tell you. ^ Italy 
says : Ye are priests and kingsj although it and Germany have many convents, religious 
does not belong to all to exercise such foundations, and richly endowed benefices^ 
offices, for no one can take what is common How can this wealth be drawn to Rome ? 
to all without the consent of the community. Cardinals have been created ; these cloisters 
But if wo possess not this Divine consecra- and prelacies have been given to them ; and 

tion, the pope’s anointing can never make a now Italy is almost deserted, the convents 

priest. It ten brothers, sons of a king, hav- are in ruins, the bishoprics devoured, the 
ing equal claims to the inheritance, select cities decayed, the inhabitants corrupted, re- 
one of them to administer it for them, they ligious worship is expiring, and preaching 

would all be kings, and yet only one of them abolished! And why is this? Because 

would be the administrator of their common all the wealth of the churches must go to 
power. So it is with the Church, If a few Rome. The Turk himself would never liavo 
pious laymen were banished to a desert place, so ruined Italy ! ” 

and if, not having among them a priest con- Luther next turns to his fellow-country- 
secrated by a bishop, they should agree to men : 

choose one of their own number, married or “ And now that they have thus sucked all 
not, this man would be as truly a priest as if the blood of their own nation, they come into 
all the bishops in the world had consecrated Germany ; they begin tcnderl 3 r ; but let us 
him. Thus Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian, be on our guard, or Germany will erelong be 
were elected. like Italy I We have already a few cardi- 

“ Hence it follows that laymen and priests, nals. Before the dull Gormans comprehend 
princes and bishops, or, as they say, the our design (think they) they will no longer 
clergy and laity, nave nothing but their have either bishopric, convent,^ or benefice, 
functions to distinguish them. They have penny or farthing left. Antichrist must pos- 
all the same estate, out have not all the same sess the treasures of the earth.^ Thirty or 
work to perform. forty cardinals will be created in one day. 

“ If this be true, why should not the ma- Bamberg will bo given to one, the bishopric 
gistrate chastise the clergy ? The secular of Wurtzburg to another ; rich cures will bo 
power was established by God to punish the attached to them, until the cities and churches 
wicked and to protect the good. And it are desolate. And then the pope will say ; I 
must be allowed to act throu^out all Chris- am Christ’s vicar, and the shepherd of his 
tendom, whomsoever it may touch, be ho flocks. Let the Germans Iw submissive 1 ” 
pope, bishop, priest, monk, or nun. St. Paul Luther’s indignation is kindled : 
says to all dnristians ; Let every one^ (and “ What ! shall we Gemans endure such 
consequently the peme also) he subject unto the robberies and such extortions from the pope ? 
higher powers^ for they hear not the sword in If the kingdom of France has been able to 
vain,'' defend itself, why should we permit ourselves 

Lather, having in like manner overthrown to be thus ridiculed and laughed at ? Oh I 
the two other wmls, passes in review all the if they only despoiled us of our goods ! But 
corruptions of Rome. He sots forth, in an th^ lay waste the churches, fleece the sheep 
eminently popular style of eloquence, the of Christ, abolish religious worship, and anm- 
evils that had been pointed out for centuries hilate the Word of God.” 
past. Never had a nobler protest been heard. Luther here exposes “the practices of 
The assembly l^fore wliich Luther spoke was Rome ” to obtain the money and tne revenues 
the Chuich; the poorer whose corruptions of Germany. Annats, palliums, commen- 
he attacked was that papacy which for ages dams, administrations, reversions, incorpor^ 
had (mpressed all nations with its weight ; tions, reserves, &c. — ^he passes them all in 
and the reformation he so loudly called for review ; and then he says : “ Let us endea- 
was destin^ to exercise its powerful influ- vour to check such desolatioi^and wretched- 
ence over all Christendom, — ^in all the world. If we desire to march against the 

so long as the human race shall endure. Turks, let us march against those who are 

the worst Turks of all. If we hang thieves, 

» nira ^»x^i ererysoiii. Bom. xui. i, 4. and decapitate highway robbers, let us not 
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permit Romish ayarice to escape, which is 
the greatest of thieves and robbers, and tiiat 
too in the name of St. Peter and of Jesus 
Christ I Who can suffer this ? Who can be 
silent ? All that the pope possesses, has he 
not gained by plunder ? For he has neither 
bought it, nor inherited it from St. Peter, nor 
gained it by the sweat of his brow? Whence 
then has he all this ? ” 

Luther proposes remedies for these evils, 
and >5alls energetically upon the nobility of 
Germany to put an end to these Romish de- 
predations. He then comes to the reforma- 
tion of the pope himself : ** Is it not ridiculous,” 
says he, ** that the pope pretends to be the 
lawful heir to the empire? Who gave it 
him? Was it Jesus Christ, when he said: 
The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them^ hut it shall not he so among you 9^ (Luke 
xxii. 25, 26.) How is it possible to govern 
an empire, and at the same time preach, 
pray, study, and take care of the poor? 
Jesus Christ forbade his ministers to carry 
with them either gold or two coats, because 
they would be unable to discharge the duties 
of their ministry if they were not free from 
all other care; and yet the pope would 
govern the empire and still remain pope.” 

Luther continues stripping the sovereign 
pontiff: “ Let the pope renounce every claim 
on the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. He 
has no more right to it than I have. It is 
unjustly and in opposition to all the com- 
mandments of Christ that he possesses Bo- 
logna, Imola, Ravenna, the Romagna, the 
March of Ancona, &c. No min that warreth^ 
says Saint Paul, entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life, (2 l^m. ii. 4.) Yet the 
pope, who pretends to be the leader of the 
Church militant, entangles himself with the 
affairs of this life more than any emperor or 
king. We must relieve him from all this 
toil. Let the emperor put the bible and a 
prayer-book into the pope’s hands, in order 
that he may leave the cares of government 
to kings, and confine himself to preaching 
and praying.”* 

Luther will no more suffer the pope’s spi- 
ritual power in Germany than his temporal 
power in Italy. “ First of all,” says he, “ wo 
must expel worn every Gorman state those 
papal legates, with their pretended benefits 
which they sell us at their weight in ^Id, 
and which are downright -impositions. They 
take our money, and for what? to legalize 
their ill-gotten gains, to absolve from all 
oaths, to teach us to be wanting in fidelity, 
to instruct us how to sin, and to lead us 
direct to hell. Hearest thou this, O pope I 
not most holy, but most sinful pope ! — May 
God from his throne in heaven aoon hurl 
thee from thy throne into the bottomless 
pit I” 

' Si (sub. tfarji). See Matthew xz. 

Whiten nnd Betbttcher dafttr anKetKen....Qnd 
►r predigQ und bete. L. 0pp. xvll. 472. 


The Christian tribune pursues his course. 
After having called the pope to his bar, he 
summons before him-all the corruptions that 
form the papal train, and purposes sweeping 
from the floor of the Church the rubbish by 
which it was encumbered. He begins with 
the monks : — 

“ And now then I come to that sluggish 
troop which promises much but does little. 
Do not be angry, my dear sirs, my intentions 
are good : what I have to say is a truth at 
once sweet and bitter: namely, no more 
cloisters must be built for mendicant friars. 
We have, indeed, too many already, and 
would to God that they were all pulled 
down. Strolling through a country like 
beggars never has done and never can do 
good.” 

The marriage of the clergy now has its 
turn, and this is the first time Luther speaks 
of it : — 

“ To what a sad state have the clergy 
fallen, and how many priests do we not find 
burdened with women, and children, and 
remorse, and yet no one comes to their aid I 
It is all very well for the pope and the 
bishops to let things go on as bemre, and for 
that to continue lost which is lost ; but I am 
determined to save my conscience, and to 
open my mouth freely: after that, let the 
pope, the bishops, and any one who pleases, 

take offence at it! I assert, then, that 

according to the appointment of Christ and 
his aposties, each city should have a pastor 
or bishop, and that this pastor may have a 
wife, as Saint Paul writes to Timothy A 
hishop must he the husband of one wife (1 Tim. 
iii. 2), and as is still practised in the Greek 
Church. But the devil has persuaded the 
pope, as the same apostle says to Timothy 
(1 Tim. iv. 1 to 3), to forbid the clergy to 
marry. And hence have proceeded miseries 
so numerous that we cannot mention all. 
What is to be done ? How can we save so 
many pastors, in whom we have no fault to 
find, except that they live with a woman, to 
whom they would with all their heart be 
legitimately married ? Ah I let them quiet 
their consciences 1 let them take this woman 
as their lawful wife, and let them live virtu- 
ously with her, not troubling themselves 
whether the pope is pleased or not. The sal- 
vation of your soul is of greater consequence 
to you than tyrannical and arbitrary laws, 
that do not emanate from the luord.” 

It is in this way that the Reformation 
aimed at restoring purity of morals in the 
Church. . The reformer continues : — 

“ Let all festivals be abolished, and let 
none but Sunday be observed ; or if people 
desire to keep tne great Christian festivals, 
let them be celebrated only in the morning, 
and let the rest of the day be like any other 
working-day. For as on those days men 
do nothing but dr^, gamble, indulge in 
every sin, or remain idle, they offend God 
on the festivals more than at otber times.” 
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He next attacks the commemorations,' pride and tyranny of the Bomans have al- 
whidi he styles mere taverns; and after ways abnsed onr siinplicity. 
them the fasts and religious fraternities.— But now may GM, who has given ns 
He not only desires to put an end to abuses, such an empire, to our helper 1 Let us act in 
he v^es also to nut away schism. “ It Is conformity with our name, title, and arms ; 
high time,” says ne, ** that we busied our- let us preserve our liberty; and let the Ro- 
selves seriously with the cause of the Bohe- mans learn to appreciate what Gk)d has given 
mians, — ^that we put a stop to envy and us by their hands! They boast of having 
hatred,— and that we united with them.*’ given us an empire. Well, then, let us take 
After proposing some excellent means of what belongs to us I I^et the pope resign to 


reconciliation, be adds : “ We must convince us Rome and every portion of the empire 
heretics by Scripture, as did the ancient that he still holds 1 ]^t him put an end to 
Fathers, and not subdue them by fire. In his taxes and extortions I Let him restore 
this latter system, the executioners would be our liberty, our power, our property, our ho- 
the most learned doctors in the world nour, our souls, and our homes ! Let the em- 


Oh! would to God that on both sides we 
stretched forth our hands in brotherly humi- 
lity, instead of being inflexible in the senti- 
ment of our strength and of our right 1 Cha- 


pire be all that an empire ought to be, and 
lot the sword of princes no longer be con- 
strained to bow before the hypocritical pre- 
tensions of a pope I ” 

In these words there are not only energy 


rity is more necessa^ than the papacy of In these words there are not only energy 
Rome. I have now done all that is in my and enthusiasm, but also a lofty strain of 
power. If the pope and his adherents oppose reasoning. Did any orator ever speak thus 
this, the responsibility will fall on them, to the nobility of the empire, and to the em- 
The pope should be ready to renounce his peroir himself ? Far from being surprised that 
papacy, all his possessions, and all his hbn- so many German states separated from Rome, 
ours, if ho could by that means save a single ought we not rather to feel astonished that 
soul. But ho would rather see all the world all Germany did not march to the banks of 
perish than bate even a hair’s-breadth of the the Tiber to resume that imperial power 
power he has usurped!^ I am clear of whoso attributes the popes had so impru- 


these things.” 

Luther next proceeds to the universities 
ahd schools : — 

I am much afraid that the universities 
will prove to be the great gates of hell, un- 
less tney diligently labour in explaining the 


dently placed on the brow of its sovereign ? 

Luther concludes this courageous appeal 
in these words : — 

“ I can very well imagine that I have 
pitched my song too high, proposed many 
things that will seem impossiole, and at- 


Holy Scriptures, and engraving them in the tacked many errors rather too violently 
hearts of youth. I advise no one to place But what can I do ? Let the world bo offend- 


his child where the Scriptures do not reign 
paramount. Every institution in which men 
are not unceasingly occupied with the Word 
of God must become corrupt.”* Weighty 


ed with me, rather than God! They can 

but take away my life. I have often pro- 
posed peace to my adversaries. But God, 
oy their instrumentality, has compelled me 


words, upon which governments, learned men, continually to cry louder and louder against 
and parents in every age should seriously them. I have still another song in reserve 
’* ‘ * against Rome. If their ears itch, I will sing 


meditate ! 


Towards the end of this appeal ho returns it them, and loudly too. Dost thou clearly 


to the empire and to the emperor : — 

** The pope, unable to manage at his will 
the ancient masters of the Roman empire, 
conceived a plan of taking away their title 


understand, 0 Romo, what I mean?” 

This is probably an allusion to a work on 
the papaev that Luther had some intention 
of puDlisning, but which was withheld. 
About this time the Rector Burkhardt wrote 


and their entire, and bestowing them on us About this time the Rector Burkhardt wrote 
Germans. Thus it happened that we be- to Spongier ; There is also a little treatise 
came the vassals of the pope. For the pope De execranda Venere Romanorum ; but it is 
took possession of Rome, and compelled the kept in reserve.” The title promised some- 
emperor by an oath never to reside there : thing very offensive ; and we should rejoice 

-Lt Si. f- XT X xT •_ !► xl X T-.XT 1 4 xl.^ -x: ^ X 


whence it is that the emperor is emperor of that Luther had the moderation not to pub- 
Bome, without Rome. We possess the name : lish this writing. 

the pope has the country and the cities. We “ If my cause is just,” continues he, it 


play with the husk. It is thus that the and doctors! let them put forth all their 

zeal 1 let them give the rein to all their fury ! 

4 . X X. These are, in truth, the men who ought to 

1 Tearly fetUFftts In oommemomtloii of the dedication or xi,^ x«„xt, «« i ^ 

iq^iDf of a ohnroh t the Beifften persecute the truth, as every age has wit- 

> Utm Hess er ehe die Welt untergehen. ehe er ein Hear- nAaoAd ’* 

Mt Miner TenneesenenGeweltlleeeeabbieehen. I<.Opp. xi.* i • t 

(4)xvu.4(0. ^ .4 t. Whence did this monk acquire SO clear an 

nldSi’SJSf'SSSlill*™ *'■“ tmdergtimdiiig of puWic whieh oven 
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the states of the ei^re often found so diffi- 
cult to elucidate ? Whence did this German 

derire the courage which made him raise his CHAPTER IV. 

head in the midst of a nation so long en- 
slaved, and aim such violent blows at the 
papacy? What was the mysterious power 
that animated him ? Might we not be led to 
say that he had heard these words addressed 
by God to a man of the olden time : Behold^ Every preparation was made at Rome for 
I have made tfiy face strong against their faces, condemning the defender of the liberty of the 
As an adamant harder duan flint luive I made Church. That diurch had long been living 
thy forehead: fear them not^ neither he die- in a state of haughty security. For severiu 
mayed at their looks, years the monks had been accusing Leo X, 

This exhortation, which was addressed to of caring only for luxury and pleasure, of 
the German nobility, soon reached all those occupying himself solely with the chase, the 
for whom it had been written. It circulated theatre, and music,^ while the Church was 
through Germany with inconceivable rani- tottering to its fall. At length, aroused by 
dity. Luther’s friends trembled ; Staupitz the clamours of Dr Eck, who had come from 
and those who desired to employ mild mea- Leipsic to invoke the power of the Vatican, 
suroB found the blow too severe. “ In our pope, cardinals, monks, and all Rome, awoke, 
days,” replied Luther, “ every thing that is and thought of saving the papacy, 
handled gently falls into oblivion, and no one Rome indeed was compelled to have re- 
cares about it.” ‘ At the same time ho gave course to the sevOrest measures. The gaunt- 
striking evidence of single-mindedness and l^t had been thrown down ; the combat must 
humility. He did not yet know himself, be to the death. Luther did not attack the 
“ I cannot tell what to say of myself,” wrote abuses of the Roman pontificate, but the pon- 
he. “ Perhaps I am Philip’s (Melancthon’s) tificate itself. At his command he would 
forerunner. 1 am preparing the way for him, have had the pope descend humbly from his 
like Elias, in spirit and in power. It is he throne, and become a simple pastor or bishop 
who will one day trouble Israel and the house on the banks of the Tiber. All the dignita- 
of Ahab.” * lies of the Roman hierarchy were to renounce 

But there was no need to wait for another their wealth and their worldly glory, and bc- 
than him who had already appeared. The come elders and deacons of the churches of 
house of Ahab was alre^y shaken. The Italy. All that splendour and power, which 
Appeal to the German Nobility was published for ages had dazzled the West, was to vanish 
on the 26th June 1520 ; in a short time four and give placo to the humble simplicity of 
thousand copies were sold, a number unpre- the primitive Christian worship. God might 
cedented in those days. The astonishment have brought this about ; He will do so in 
was universal. ^ This writing produced a his own time ; but it could not be expected 
powerful sensation among the people. The from man. And even should any pope have 
vigour, life, perspicuity, and generous bold- been so disinterested or bold as to be willing 
ness that breathed throughout, made it a to overthrow the ancient and costly edifice 
truly popular work. The people felt at last of the Roman Church, thousands of priests 
that ho who spoke to them loved them also, and bishops would have stretched out their 
The confused views of a ^oat number of wise hands to prevent its fall. The pope had re- 
men Were cleared up. The Romish usurpa- ceived his power on the express condition of 
tions became evident to every mind. No one maintaining what was confided to him. Rome 
at Wittemberg any longer doubted that the thought herself divinely ^pointed to the 
pope was Antichrist. Even the elector’s government of the Church. We cannot there- 
court, so circumspect and timid, did not dis- fore be astonished that she prepared to strike 
approve of Ihe reformer : it waited patiently, the most terrible blows. And yet she hesi- 
But the nobility and the people did not wait, tated at first. Many cardinals and the pope 
The nation was reanimated. Luther’s- voice himself were opposed to violent measures, 
had shaken it ; it was won over, and rallied The skilful Leo saw clearly that a decision, 
round the standard that he had uplifted. No- the execution of which depended on the very 
thing could have been more ^vantageous to doubtful compUanoe of the civil power, might 
the reformer than tMs publication. In the seriously compromise the authority of the 
palaces and castles, in the homes of the citi- Church. He was aware, besides, that the 
zens and the cottages of the peasants, aU violent measures hitherto employed had only 
were now prepared, and defended as it were served to aggravate the misenief. Is it not 
with a breastplate, agaiilst the sentence of possible to gain over this Saxon monk ? asked 
condemnation that was about to flsdl upon this the Roman politicians of one another. Will 
prophet of the people. All Germany was on all the power of the Church, will all the craft 
fire. Let the bull arrive ! not by such means of Italy fail ?—They must negotiate still, 
will the conflagration be extinguished^ Eck accordingly met with powerfixl ob- 


is^ine WOTM-Hooa nringH the SeMratlon—A Swiss 
Priest pleads for Luther~The Roman Consistory— Exor- 
dium of the Bull— Luther condemned. 




loz cadere In > B soera tutto mnsico eoeelleniisBlmo, e <|tiaiido el esnta 
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Btacles. He neglected nothing that might 
prevent such impious concessions. In every 
quarter of Rome he vented his rage, and 
called for revenge. The fanatical portion of 
the monks soon leagued with him. Strength- 
ened by their allianoe, he assailed the poi)e 
and cardinals with fresh courage. In his 
opinion, every attempt at conciliation ^ould 
be useless. These (said he) are idle dreams 
with which you soothe yourselves at a dis- 
tance from the danger. He knew the peril, 
for he had contended with the audamous 
monk. He saw that there should be no de- 
lay in cutting ojQT this gangrened limb, for 
fear the disease should infect the whole body. 
The impetuous disputant of Leipsic parried 
objection after objection, and with difficulty 
persuaded the pope.^ He desired to save 
Home in spite of herself. He made eve^ 
exertion, passing many hours together in 
deliberation in the pontiff’s cabinet. • He 
excited the court and the cloisters, the people 
and the Church. “Eck is stirring up the 
bottomless pit against me,” said Luther; 
“ he is setting fire to the forests of Lebanon.”® 
But the victory, at the very moment Dr. 
Eck made most sure of it, appeared suddenly 
to escape from his hands. There existed 
even in Rome a respectable party to a certain 
extent favourable to Luther. On this point 
we have the testimony of a Roman citizen, 
one of whose letters, written in January 
1521, has fortunately been prewrved. “You 
should know,” says he, “ that in Rome there 
is scarcely an individual, at least among men 
of sound judgment, who is not aware that in 
many respects Luther speaks the truth.”* 
These respectable persons resisted the de- 
mands of Dr. Eck. “ We should take more 
time for reflection,” said they ; “ Luther 
should be opposed by moderation and W 
reason, and not by anathemas.” Leo A. 
was -again staggered. But immediately all 
that was bad in Rome burst out into violent 
fury.® Eck mustered his recruits, and from 
all quarters, but especially from among the 
Dominicans, auxiliaries rallied round him, 
overflowing with anger and apprehension 
lest their victim shoiild escape. “ It is un- 
becoming the dignity of the Roman pontiff,” 
said they, “ to give a reason to every little 
wretch that presumes to raise his head on 
the contrary, these obstinate people should 
be crushed by force, lest others, after them, 
should imitate their audacity. It was in 
this way that the punishment of John Huss, 
and of his disciple Jerome, tenified many ; 
and if the same thing had been done to 


Reuohlin, Luther would never have dared 
what he has done.” 

At the same time the theologians of Co- 
logne, Louvain, and other universities, and 
even princes of Germany, either by letter or 
through their envoys, daily urged the pope 
in private by the most pressing entreaties. 
But the most earnest solicitations proceeded 
from a banker who, by his wealth, possessed 
great influence at Rome, and who was fami- 
liarly styled “ the king of crowns.” ^ The 
papacy nas always been more or less in the 
hands of those who have lent it money. This 
banker was Fugger, the treasurer of the in- 
dulgences. Inflamed with anger against 
Luther, and very uneasy about his profits 
and his wares,® the Augsburg merchant 
strained every nerve to exasperate the pope : 
“ Employ force against Luther,” said he, 
“ and I will promise you the alliance and 
support of several princes.” It would even 
appear that it was he who had sent Eck to 
Rome. ® 

This gave the decisive blow. The “ king 
of crowns” was victor in tho pontifical city. 
It was not the sword of the Gaul, but well- 
stored purses that were on this occasion 
thrown into the balance. Eck prevailed at 
last. The politicians wore defeated by the 
fanatics in the papal councils. Leo gave 
way, and Luther’s condemnation was resolved 
upon. Eck breathed again. His pride was 
flattered by the thought that it was he who 
had decided the destruction of his heretical 
rival, and thus saved the Church. “ It was 
fortunate,” said he, “ that I came to Rome at 
this time, * for they were but little acquainted 
with Luther’s errors. It will one day be 
known how much I have done in this cause.” 

Few were more active in supporting Doc- 
tor Eck than Sylvester Mazzolini de I’rierio, 
master of the sacred palace. He had just 
published a work in which he maintained 
that not only did the infallible decision of all 
controverted points belong to the pope alone, 
but that the papal dominion was the fifth 
monarchy prophesied by Daniel, and the 
only true monarchy ; that the pope was the 
first of all ecclesiastical princes, the father of 
all secular rulers, the chief of the world, 
and, essentially, the world itself. ® In 
another writing, ho affinned that the pope 
is as much superior to the emperor, as gold 
is more precious than lead ; ® that the pope 
may elect and depose both emperors and 
electors ; establish and annul positive rights, 
and that the emperor, though backed by all 
the laws and nations of Christendom, cannot 


< Sar|i)it Oouneil of Trent. 
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ten und Buchergeschichte, 1 . 179 . . 
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9 Non deeere Rom. Font, unicuiqqpvilissimobomunculo 
mtionem reddere debere. Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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from that hour to depend solely on her Head 
ho is in heaven. 

Wlule, at Rome, Luther's condemnation 
/as urged forward with so much violence 
that an humble priest, living in one of the 
timple towns of Helvetia, and who had never 
icM any communication witb4he reformer, 
ras deeply affected at the thought of the 
jlow impending over him; and, while the 
Tiends of the Wittemherg doctor trembled 
md remained silent, this child of the Swiss 
nountains resolved to employ every means 
i his power to arrest the formidable bull, 
lis name was Ulrich Zwingle. William 
Ics Faucons, secretary to the pope’s legate 
n Switzerland, and who, in the legate’s 
hsence, was intrusted with the affairs of 
Rome, was his friend. “ So long as I live,” 
lad said the nuncio ad interim to him a few 
.ays before, “ you may count on my doing 
il that can be expected from a true friend.” 
The Helvetian priest, trusting to this assur- 
ance, went to the nuncio’s office (such at 
least is the conclusion we draw from one of 


decide the least thing against the pope’s will. 

Such was the voice that issued from the palace 
of the sovereign pontiff ; such was the mon- 
strous fiction which, combined with the scho- 
lastic doctrines, pretended to extinguish the 
dawning truth. If this fable had not been 
unmasked as it has been, and even by learned 
men in the Romish communion, there would 
have been neither true religion nor true his- 
tory. The papacy is not only a lie in the 
face of the Bible ; it is so even in the face of 
the annals of all nations. Thus the Refor- 
mation, by breaking its charm, emancipated 
not only the Church, but also kings and 
people. It has been said that the Reforma- 
tion was a political work ; in this sense it is 
true ; but this is only a secondary sense. 

Thus did God send forth a spirit of infa- 
tuation on the Roman doctors. The separa- 
tion between truth and error had now be- 
come necessary; and error was the instru- 
ment of its accomplishment. If they had 
come to an agreement, it could only have 
been at the expense of truth; but to take 
away the smallest part of itself, is to pre- his letters.) Ho had no fear on his own part 
pare the way for its Complete annihilation, of the dangers to which the evangelical faith 
It is like the insect which is said to die if exposed him ; he knew that a disciple of 
one of its antennae be removed. Truth re- ihrist should always be ready to lay down 

quires to be entire in all its members, in is life. “ All that I ask of Christ for my- 

ordcr to display tliat energy by which it is self,” said he to a friend to whose bosom ho 

— i i-j ^ -• -‘J- — 1 confided his anxiety about Luther, “is, that 

I may endure with the heart of a man the 
evils that await me. 1 am a vessel of clay 
In His hands ; let Him dash me in pieces or 
strengthen me, as scemeth good to Him.”^ 
But the Swiss evangelist feared for the 
Christian Church, if so formidable a blow 
should strike the reformer. Ho endeavoured 


enabled to gain wide and salutary victories, 
and to propagate itself through future ages. 

To mingle a little error with truth is like 
throwing a grain of poison into a well-filled 
dish ; this one grain is sufficient to change 
the nature of the food, and will cause death, 
slowly perhaps, but surely. Those who de- 
fend Christ’s doctrine against the attacks of 
its adversaries, as jealously keep watch upon to persuade the representative of Rome to 


its remotest outworks as upon the body of 
the placti ; for no sooiicr lias the enemy 
gained a footing in the least of these posi- 
tions, than his victory is not far distant. 
The Roman pontiff resolved, at the period 
we have now reached, to rend the Cliurch, 
and the fragment that remains in his grasp. 


enlighten the pope, and to employ all the 
incan.s in his power to prevent Luther’s ex- 
communication.® “ The dignity of the holy 
see itself is interested in this,” said Zwingle, 
“for if matters should come to such a point, 
Germany, overflowing with enthusiasm for 
the Gospel and for the doctor who preaches 


however splendid it may be, ineffectually it, will despise the pope and his anathemas.”* 
conceals under its gorgeous ornaments the This intervention proved of no effect : it 
malignant principle by which it is attacked, would appear also tnat, even at the time it 


Wherever the Word of God is, there is life. 
Luther, however great his courage, would 
probably have kept silence, if Rome had 
been silent herself, and had affected to make 
a few apparent concessions. But God had 
not abandoned the Reformation to the weak 
heart of man. Luther was in the hands ^ of 
One more far-sighted than himself. Divipe 


was made, the blow had been already struck. 
Such was the first occasion in which the 
paths of the ^xon doctor and of the Swiss 
priest met. We shall again find the latter 
in the course of this history, and see him 
growing up and increasing to a lofty stature 
in the Qiurch of the Lord. 

Luther’s condemnation being once resolved 


Providence n^e use of the pope to break upon, new difficulties were raised in the con- 
every link between the past and the future, sistory. The theologians were of opinion 

^ . ..-i* ^ At... aVi/vnlil VkA laaiiArl imivin. 


and to turn the reformer into a new path, 
unknown and undistin^f^hable to his eyes., 
the approaches of which he never could have 
found unaided. The pontifical bull was the 
letter of divorcement that Rome gave to th( 
pure Church of Jesus Christ in the person ol 
him who was then its humble but faithful 
representative ; and the Church accepted it, 


that the ftilmination should be issued immo- 
ffiatcly ; the lawyers, on the contrary, that 

I Hoc unran Christum ohtestauB, ut masoulo oinnU pec- 
tor® ferre donet, et me flzuHnum suum rumjrat nut flrmet, 
ut illl plaeitum sit. Zwlnglli Eplstois, euran^lbus Bchulero 

^^s^^^ntlfloein admoneat, ne exoonununleaiionem ferat. 

si feratur, anguror Oennanos cum ezoommunlca- 
tione pontiftcem quoaue contempturos. Ibid. 
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it should he preceded by a summons. Was 
not Adam nrst summoned?” said they to 
their theological coUea^es ; so too was 
Cain : Where is thy bromer Abel f demanded 
the Almighty.” To these singular argu- 
ments drawn from the Holy Scriptures the 
canonists added motives derived from the 
natural law; “The evidence of a crime,” 
said thev, “ cannot deprive a criminal of his 
right of defence.”^ It is pleasing to find 
these principles of justice in a Roman assem- 
bly. But these scruples were not to the 
taste of the divines m the assembly, who, 
instigated by passion, thought only of going 
immediately to work. One man in particu- 
lar then came forward whose opinions must 
of necessity have had great influence ; this 
was Do Vio, cardinal Ctyetan, still labouring 
under extreme vexation at liis defeat in 
Augsburg, and the little honour or profit he 
had derived from his German mission. De 
Vio, who had returned to Rome in ill health, 
was carried to the assembly on his couch. 
He would not miss tliis paltry triumph, 
which afforded him some little consolation. 
Alfliough defeated at Augsburg, he desired 
to take part at Rome in condemning this in- 
domitable monk, before whom he had wit- 
nessed the failure of all his learning, skill, 
and authority. Luther was not there to 
reply ; De Vio thought himself invincible. 
“ I nave seen enough to know,” said he, 
“ that if the Germans are not kept under by 
fii'e and sword, they will entirely throw off 
the yoke of the Roman Church.”® Such a 
declaration from Cajetan could not fail to 
have great weight. The cardinal was 
avenged of his defeat and of the contempt of 
Germany. A final conference, which Eck 
attended, was held in the pope’s presence at 
his villa of Malliano. On the 15th of Juno 
the Sacred College decided on the condemna- 
tion, and sanctioned the famous bull. 

“ Arise, O Lord,” said the Roman pontiff, 
speaking at this solemn moment as God’s 
vicegerent and head of the Cliurch, “ arise, 
judge thy cause, and call to mind the oppro- 
brium which madmen continually heap on 
thee 1 Arise, O Peter ; refnember thy lloly 
Roman Cliurch, mother of all churches, and 
queen of the faith ! Arise, 0 Paul, for be- 
hold a new Porphyry attacks thy doctrines 
and the holy popes, our predc ccssors. Last- 
ty, arise, ye assembly of saints, the holy 
Church of God, and intercede with the Al- 
mighty ! ” ® 

The pope then proceeds to quote from 
Luther’s-works forty-one pernicious, scanda- 
lous, and poisonous propositions, in which 

1 SarpI, Oonncil of Trent, !. M. , . 

2 ComMrtum Igitur ae habere dicebat nial Igne et cladio 
Germanf compeacerentnr, omnlno Jugum Romans Bccle- 
als ezousauros. Rlederera Nachrlohten. 1. 179. 

* L. 0pp. (L.) zvU. 306, and 0pp. Lat. i. 32. 


the latter set forth the holy doctrines of the 
Gospel. The following propositions are in- 
cluded in the list : — 

“To deny that sin remains in the child 
after baptism, is to trample under foot both 
Saint Paul and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“A new life is the best and sublimest 
penance.” 

“ To bum heretics is contrary to the will 
of the Holy Ghost,” &c. &c, 

“ So soon as this bull shall bo published,” 
continues the pope, “ the bishops shall make 
diligent search after the writings of Martin 
Luther that contain these errors, and bum 
them publicly and solemnly in the presence 
of the*clergy and laity. As for Martin him- 
self, what have we not done? Imitating 
the long-suffering of God Almighty, we are 
still ready to receive him again into the 
bosom of the Church, and we grant him sixty 
days in which to forward us his recantation 
in a paper, sealed by two prelates ; or else, 
which would be far more agreeable to us, 
for him to come to Rome in person, in order 
that no one may entertain any doubts of his 
obedience. Meanwhile, and from this very 
moment, he must give up preaching, teach- 
ing, and writing, and commit his works to 
the flames. And if ho docs not retract in the 
space of sixty days, we by these presents 
condemn both him and his adherents as open 
and obstinate heretics.” The pope then pro- 
nounces a number of excommunications, 
maledictions, and interdicts, against Luther 
and his partisans, with orders to seize their 
persons and send them to Romo.* We may 
easily conceive what would have become of 
these noble-minded confessors of the Gospel 
in the papal dungeons. 

Thus was the tempest gathering over 
Luther’s head. It might have been imagined, 
after the affair of Reuchlin, that the court of 
Rome would no longer make common cause 
with the Dominicans and the Inquisition. 
But now the latter had the ascendancy, and 
the ancient alliance was. solemnly renewed. 
The bull was published; and for centuries 
Rome had not pronounced a sentence of con- 
demnation that her arm had not followed up 
with death. This murderous message was 
about to leave the Seven Hills, and reach the 
Saxon monk in his cell. The moment was 
aptly chosen. It might he supposed that the 
new emperor, who had so many reasons for 
courting the pope’s friendship, would bo eager 
to deserve it by sacrificing to him an obscure 
iponk. Already Leo X., the cardinals, nay 
all Rome, exulted in their victory, and 
fancied they saw their enemy at their feet. 


I Sub prtedictls poenis, praffttum Luthemnu oompltcefli 
adhorenles, receptatores et fautatores. penonailtercapiant 
et ad noa mtttant. Bulla Leonilnoo. oit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wittemberg— Melancthon—His SCarriagexCaiherine— Do- 
mestlo Life— Benevolence— Gk)Od Humour— Christ and 
Antiquity— Labour— Love of Letters— His Mother— Bevolt 
of the Students. 

While the inhabitants of the eternal city 
wore thus antated, more tranquil scenes were 
passing at Wittemberg. Melancthon was 
there diffusing a mild but brilliant light. 
From fifteen hundred to two thousand audi- 
tors, assembling from Germany, England, the 
Low Countries, France, Italy, Hungary, and 
Greece, were often gathered round him. He 
was twenty-four years of age, and had not 
entered the ecclesiastical state. There were 
none in Wittemberg who were not delighted 
to receive the visits of this young professor, 
at once so learned and so amiable. Foreign 
universities, Ingolstadt in particular, desired 
to attract him within their walls. His Wit- 
temberg friends were eager to retain him 
among them -by the ties of marriage. Al- 
thougn Luther wished that his dear friend 
Philip might find a consort, he openly de- 
clared that he would not he his adviser in 
this matter. Others took this task upon 
themselves. The young doctor frequented, 
in particular, the house of the burgomaster 
Krapp, who belonged to an ancient family. 
Krapp had a daughter named Catherine, a 
woman of mild character and great sensibi- 
lity. Melancthon’s friends urged him to de- 
mand her in marriage ; but the young scliolar 
was absorbed in his books, and would hear 
no mention of anything besides. His Greek 
authors and his Testament were his delight. 
The arguments of his friends he met with 
other arguments. At length they extorted 
his consent. All the preliminary steps were 
arranged, and Catherine -was given him to 
wife. He received her very coldly,' and said 
with a sigh : “ It is God’s will I I must re- 
nounce my studies and my pleasures to 
comply with the wishes of my friends.”’^ 
He appreciated, however, Catherine’s good 
qualities. “ The young woman,” said he, 
has just such a character and education as 
I should have asked of Gk)d: o etog 

Certainly she deserves a better 
husband.” Matters were’ settled in the 
month of August ; the betrothal took place 
on the 25th of September, and at the end of 
November the wedding was celebrated. Old 
John Luther with his wife and daughters 
visited Wittemberg on this occasion.* Many 
learned men and people of note were present 
at the nuptials. 

The young bride felt as much affection as 
1 Uxorenlm datur mihi non dloo qnam frlgentl. Oorp. 


the young professor gave evidence of cold 
ness. Always anxious about her husband 
Catherine grew alarmed at the least prospect 
of any danger that threatened her dear part- 
ner. Whenever Melancthon proposed taking 
any st(m of such a nature as to compromise 
himself; she overwhelmed him with entreaties 
to renounce it. “ I was compelled,” wrote 
Melancthon on one such occasion, “ to ffive 

way to her weakness such is our lot.” 

How many infidelities in the Church may 
have had a similar ori^n I Perhaps wc 
should ascribe to Cathenne’s influence the 
timidity and fears with which her husband 
has so often been reproached. Catherine was 
an affectionate motner as well as loving wife. 
She was liberal in her alms to the poor. 
** O God ! do not abandon me in my old age, 
when my hair begins to turn gray I ” pch 
was the daily prayer of this pious and timid 
woman. Melancthon was soon conquered 
by his wife’s affection. When he had once 
tasted the joys of domestic life, ho felt all 
their sweetness: he was formed for such 
pleasures. Nowhere did he feel himself hap- 
pier than with Catherine and his children. 
A French traveller one day finding “ the 
master of Germany” rocking his child’s 
cradle with one hand, and holding a book 
in the other, started back with surprise. 
But Melancthon, without being disconccrhjd, 
explained to him with so much warmth th(i 
value of children in the eyes of God, that the 
stranger quitted the house wiser (to use his 
own words) than he had entered it. 

Melancthon’s marriage gave a domestic 
cirMe to the Reformation. There was from 
this time one house in Wittemberg always 
open to those who were inspired by the new 
life. The concourse of strangers was im- 
mense.' They came to Melancthon on a 
thousand different matters ; and the esta- 
blished regulations of his household enjoined 
liim to refuse nothing tb any one.'-' The 
young professor was extremely disinterested 
whenever good was to bo done. Wlicn all 
hig money was spent, he would secretly carry 
his plate to some merchant, ciiring little 
about depriving himself of it, since it gave 
him wherewithal to comfort the distressed. 
** Accordingly it would have been impossible 
for him to provide for the wants of himself 
and family,” says his friend Camcrarius, “ if 
a Divine and secret blessing had not from 
time to time furnished him the means.” His 
good nature was extreme. He possessed 
several ancient ^old and silver medals, re- 
markable for their inscriptions and figures. 
He showed them one day to a stranger who 
called upon him. “ Take any one you like,” 
said Melancthon. — “ I should like them all,” 
replied the stranger. I confess (says Philip) 
that this unreasonable request displeased me 


* meis studifs, mea me voluptate fratido. Ibid. m. i Vidores in «dlbu8 IlllJi perpetuo accedentes et Intiwun- 
May Ck^a, by his right handt prosper this matter i Ibid, tes et discedentes atque exountes allquos. Camerar. Vita 

ii * *nel cvm sororibus nnptlas honorarunt Phi- * Ea*domu dlsclpUna erat, at nihil ouiquam negaretur. 

Hppl. L. ‘ 1. 628. Ibid. 
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a little et first; I nevertheless gave them to 

him.' 

There was in Melancthon’s writings a 
perfume of antiquity, which did not however 

revent the sweet savour of Christ from e^ 

aling from every part, and which communi- 
cated to them an inexpressible charm. 
I^ere is not one of his letters addressed to 
his friends in which we are not reminded in 
the most natural manner of the wisdom of 
Homer, Plato, CScero, and Pliny, Christ ever 
remaining his Master and his God. Spala- 
tin had asked him the moaning of this ex- 
pression of Jesus Christ, Without me ye can 
do nothing (J ohn xv. 6). Melancthon referred 
him to Luther. “ Cur agam gestum^ epectante 
Roscioi to use Cicero’s words,”* said he. 
He then continues : ** This passage signifies 
that we must be absorbed in Christ, so that 
we ourselves no longer act, but Christ lives 
in us. As the Divine nature was incorpo- 
rated with the human in the person of Christ, 
so man must be incorporated with Jesus 
Girist by faith.” 

The illustrious scholar generally retired to 
rest shortly after supper. At two or three 
o'clock in the morning ho was again at Ijis 
studies.® It was during these early hours 
that his best works were written. His manu- 
scripts usually lay on the table exposed to 
tho view of every visiter, so that he was 
robbed of several. When he had invited 
any of his friends to his house, he used to 
beg one of them to toad before sitting down 
to table some small composition in prose or 
verso. He always took some young men 
with him during his journeys, and conversing 
with them in a manner at once amusing and 
instructive. If the conversation languished, 
each of them had to recite in turn passages 
extracted from the ancient poets. He made 
frequent use of irony, tempering it, liowover, 
witn great mildness. “ He scratches and 
bites,” said he of himself, and yet he does 
no harm.” 

Learning was his passion. Tho great 
object of his life was to diffuse literature and 
knowledge. Let us not forget that in his 
estimation the Holy Scriptures ranked far 
above the writing of pagan authors. ** 1 
apply myself solmy to one thing,” said he, 
“ me defence of letters. By our example we 
must excite youth to the admiration of learn- 
ing, and induce them to love it for its own 
sa&e, and not for the advantage that may bo 
derii^ed from it. The destruction of learning 
brings iriith it the ruin of everything that is 
good: religion, morals. Divine and human 

1 dtilm wtMlotntnm lllot. Camerar. Vita Molancth. 

P.4S. 

3 How can I doelalm In tbo pretence of aoceiuet Corp. 
Bef. Bpp. ISth Ai^l MSO. . . ^ 

• Surgetet mos ant non lonfo intenrallo post modlam 
noetem. Ounenr.p.sa 


things.' Tho better a man is, the greater 
his ardour in the preservation of learning ; 
for he knows that of all plagues ignorance is 
the most pemiciods.” 

Some time after his marriage, Melancthon, 
in company with Cameranus and other 
friends, made a joumev to Bretton in the 
Palatinate, to visit his oeloved mother. As 
soon as he caught sight of his birthplace, he 
got off his horse, fell on his knees, and re- 
turned thanks to God for having penditted 
him to see it once more. Margaret almost 
fainted with ioy as she embraced her son. 
She wished him to stay at Bretten, and 
begged him earnestly to adhere to tho^ faith 
of Tub fathers. Melancthon excused himself 
in this respect, but witlx great delicacy, lest 
he should wound his mother's feelings. He 
had much difficulty in leaving her again; 
and whenever a traveller brou^t him news 
from his natal city, he was as delighted as if 
he had once more returned (to use his own 
words) to the joys of his childhood. Such 
was tno private life of one of the greatest 
instruments of the religious Revolution of 
the sixteenth century. 

A disturbance, however, occurred to trou- 
ble these domestic scenes and tlio studious 
activity of Wittemberg. The students came 
to blows with the citizens. The rector dis- 
played great weakness. We may imagine 
what was Melancthon’s sorrow at beholding 
the excesses committed by these disciples of 
learning. Luther was indignant : he was 
far from desiring to gain popularity by an 
unbecoming conciliation. The opprobrium 
these disorders rcfiectcd on the university 
pierced him to the heart.* He went into tho 
pulpit, and preached forcibly against these 
seditions, calling upon both parties to submit 
to the magistrates.® His sermon occasioned 
great irritation ; “ Satan,” said ho in one of 
his letters, “ being unable to attack us from 
without, desires to injure us from within. I 
am not afraid of him ; but I fear lest God’s 
anger should light upon us, because wc have 
not becomingly received His Word. These 
last three years I have been thrice exposed 
to great danger ; at Augsburg in 1618, at 
Leipsic in 1519, and now in 1520 at Wittem- 
berg. It is neither by wisdom nor by arms 
that the renovation of the Church will be 
accomplished, but by humble prayers, by a 
faith full of courage, that puts Christ on our 
side.* My dear friend, unite thy prayers 
with mine, for fear the wicked spirit should 
make use of this small spflltk to kindle a 
great confiagration.” 

1 Beliglonem, mores, humane dlvlnstine omnia lahefactat 
literarum insciiia. Coiv. Bef. 1. 207. 22d July 152a 

3 Urlt me Ists confnsio academiia nostne. li, Epp. 1. 467. 

* Oommendana potestatemiaagistratuum. Tbld. 

* Neepruden|i» neo arviB.'Wd humlli oratlone et 
fortl ade, qutbua o^lneamuf Obiistum pro nobii. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Gospel in Italy— Sermon on the Bfasa— Babylonish 
Captivity of the Church— Baptism— Abolition of other 
Vows- Progress of Reform. 


But more terrible combats than these awaited 
Luther. Rome was brandishing the sword 
with jvhich she was about to stime the Gos- 
pel. The rumour of the condemnation that 
was destined to fall upon him, far from dis- 
piriting the reformer, augmented his courage, 
tie manifested no anxiety to parry the blows 
of this haughty power. It is by inflicting 
more terrible blows himself that he will neu- 
tralize those of his adversaries. Wliile the 
transalpine assemblies are thundering out 
anathemas against him, ho will bear the 
sword of the Word into the midst of tlic Ita- 
lian people. Letters from Venice spoke of 
the favour with which Luther’s sentiments 
were received there. He burnt with desire 
to send the Gospel across the Alps. Evan- 
gelists were wanted to carry it thither. “ I 
wisli,” said he, “ that we had living books, 
that is, preachers,^ and that we could multi- 
ply and protect them every \vhere, in order 
that they might convey to the people a know- 
ledge of holy things. The prince could not 
undertake a moi’e glorious task. If the 
people of Italy should receive the truth, our 
cause would then be impregnable.” It does 
not appear that Luther’s project was realized. 
In later years, it is true, evangelical men, 
even Calvin himself, sojourned for a short 
period in Italy ; but for the present Luther’s 
designs were not carried out. He had ad- 
dressed one of the mighty princes of the 
world : if he had appealed to men of humble 
rank, but ftdl of zeal for the kingdom of God, 
the result might have been different. At 
that period, the idea generally prevailed, that 
everything should be done by governments; 
and the association of simple individuals, — 
that power which is now effecting such great 
things in Christendom, — was almost un- 
known. 

If Luther did not succeed in his projects 
for propagating the truth in distant countries, 
he was only the more zealous in announcing it 
himself. It was at this time that he pfeached, 
at Wittemberg, his sermon on the Mass.® In 
this discourse he inveighs against tlie nume- 
rous sects of the Romish Church, and re- 
proaches it, wi^ reason, for its want of unity. 
“The multiplicity of spiritual laws,” says 
he, “has filled the world with sects and 
divisions. Priests, monks, and laymen have 
come to hate each other more than the Chris- 
tians hate the Tuid^s. What do 1 say? 
Priests against pridits, an^ 'tnonks against 
monks, are deadly enemies. Each one is 
attached to own sect, and despises all 

llbrofl, hoc nt, eoncioBStorat posiemuf moltl. 

* L 0pp. (L.) xvll. 490. 


others. The unity and charity of Christ are 
at an end.”— He next attacks the doctrine 
riiat the mass is a sacrifice, and has some 
virtue in itself. VHiat is most piecious in 
every sacrament, and conseqnentiy in the 
eucharist,” says he, “ is the promises and the 
Word of God. Without faith in ^s Word 
and these promises, the sacrament is dead : 
it is a body without a soul, a vessel without 
wine, a purse without money, a type without 
fulfilment, a letter without spirit, a casket 
without jewels, a scabbard without a sword.” 

Luther’s voice was not, however, oonfined 
to Wittemberg ; and if he did not find mis- 
sionaries to bear his instructions to distant 
lands, God had provided a missionai^ of a 
new kind. The printing-press was the suc- 
cessor of the Evangelists. This was the 
breaching-battery employed against the Ro- 
man fortress. Luther had prepared a mine 
the explosion of wliich shook fiie edifice of 
Rome to its lowest foundations. This was the 
publication of liis famous book on the Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Churchy which appeared 
on the 6th of October 1620.^ Never md man, 
in 60 critical a position, display greater 
courage. 

In this work he first sets forth with 
haughty^ irony all the advantages for which 
ho is indebted to his enemies 

“ Whether I will it or not,” said he, “ I 
become wiser every day, urged on as I am 
by BO many illustrious masters. Two years 
ago, I attacked indulgences, but with so 
much indecision and fear, that 1 am now 
ashamed of it. There is no cause for aston- 
ishment in this, for I was alone when 1 set 
this stone rolling.” He thanks Prierio, £ck, 
Emser,and his other adversaries : “ I denied,” 
continued he, “ that the papacy^ was of 
Divine origin, but I granted that it was of 
human right. Now, after reading all the 
subtleties on wliich these gentry have set up 
their idol, 1 know that the papacy is none 
other than the kingdom of Babylon, and the 
violence of Nimrod the mighty hunter. I 
therefore beseech all my friends and all the 
booksellers to bom the books that 1 have 
written on this subj^ect, and to substitute 
this one proposition in their place : Hie par 
pacy is a vigorous chase led ^ tneRmam bishop, 
to catch ana destroy soub^''^ 

Luther next proceeds to attack the pre- 
vailing errors on the sacraments, monastic 
vows, &c. He reduces the seven sacraments 
of the Church to three; namely, Baptism, 
Penance, and the Lord’s Simper. After ex- 
plaining the true nature of this Supper, he 
passes on to baptism ; and it is here m par- 
ticular that he lays down the excellence of 
fiiith, and vigorously attacks Rome. “ God,” 
says he, “ has preserved this sacrament alone 
free from human traditions. God has said : 
He iiat helkveth and i$ baptized shall be 


1 L. Opp. Ut. 11. «8i BBd Mpa XTlI. flL , , ^ 

2 Bapatiu est robuata venatio Bomanl epiae<d^i. L. Opp. 
Lai. U. 64. 
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saved. This promise of God should be pre- 
ferred before all the flory of works, all vows, 
all satisfactions, all indulgences, ^d all in- 
ventions of man. Now, upon this promise, 
if we receive it with faith, depends our whole 
salvation. If we believe, our hearts are 
strengthened by the Divine promise; and 
though the believer should bo forsaken of 
aU, this promise in which he believes will 
never forsake him. With it, he will resist 
the adversary who lies in wait for his soul, 
and be prepared to meet remorseless death, 
and stand before the judgment-seat of God. 
It will be his consolation in all his trials to 
say : God’s promises never deceive ; of their 
truth I received a pledge at my baptism ; if 
God is for me, who shall be against me ? 
Oh, how rich is the Christian that has been 
baptized ! Nothing can destroy him except 
ho refuse to believe. 

“ Perhaps to what I have said on the ne- 
cessity of faith, they will object to me the 
baptism of little children. But as the Word 
of God is mighty to change even the heart of 
a wicked man, who is however neither less 
deaf nor ignorant than a little child ; in like 
manner also the prayers of the Church, to 
which all things are possible, change the 
little child, by the faith that it pledses God 
to pour into his heart, and thus purifies and 
renews it.” ‘ 


God than the fasts and works of a monk, 
because the latter are void of faith Chris- 

tians are God’s true people, led captive to 
Babylon, whore every thing has been taken 
from them which baptism hath given.” 

Such were the weapons by which that re- 
ligious revolution whose history we are re- 
tracing was effected. First, the necessity of 
faith was re-established, and then the reform- 
ers employed it as a weapon to dash to 
atoms every superstition. It is with this 
power of God, which removes mountains, 
that they attacked so many errors. These 
words of Luther, and many others like them, 
circulating through cities, convents, and 
rural districts, were the leaven that leavened 
the whole mass. 

Luther terminates this famous writing on 
the Captivity of Babylon with these words : — 

“ I hear that new papal excommunications 
are about to be fabricated against me. If it 
bo true, this present book must be considered 
as part of my future recantation. The re- 
mainder will soon follow, to prove my 
obedience ; and the complete work will form, 
with Christ's aid, such a whole as Borne has 
never heard or seen the like.” 


After having thus explained the doctrine 
of baptism, Luther wields it as a weapon of 
offence against the papacy. In fact, if the 
Christian finds all his salvation in the re- 
newal of his baptism by faith, what need has 
he of tlie Romish ordinances ? 

“ For this reason, I declare,” says Luther, 
“ that neither the pope, nor the bishop, nor 
any man whatsoever, has authority to im- 
pose the least thing on a Christian, unless it 
be with his own consent. All that is done 
without it is an act of tyranny. * We are 
free as regards all men. The vow that we 
made at our baptism is sufficient of itself, 
and is mof e than we can ever fulfil. ® All 
other vows may therefore be abolished. Let 
every man who enters the priesthood or any 
religious order clearly understand, that the 
works of a monk or of a priest differ in no 
respect before God from those of a peasant 
who tills his fields, or of a woman who 
manages her house. ^ God estimates all 
things by the standard of f^ith. And it 
often happens that the simple labour of a 
serving man or maiden is more acceptable to 


1 Sicut enlm Verbum Del potens est dum eonat, etlam 
impii cor immutare, Quod non minus est surdum et incapax 
quam ullus parvulus i Ita per orationera Ecclesln oflbrentls 
et credentis. parvulus* fide infUsa, mutatur, mundatur et 
renovatur. L. 0pp. Lat. 11. 77. 

2 Dlco Itaque, neque papa, neque eplseopus, neque ullus 
hominum habet Jus unlus srllabn oonstituendB super 
Christianum honlnem, nisi Id nat ejusdem consensu | quid- 
quid aliter fit, tyrannioo spiritu fit. Ibid. 

3 Generali edicto toilers vota. . . .abunde enlm rovlmus In 
bajptismo, et plus quam possimus Implere. ibid. 7s. 

* Opera quantum llbet sacra et ardna rellglosorum et 
aacerootum, in oculis Dei prorsns nihil distare ab opeiibus 
rust id In agro laborantis, aut muliei la in domo aua ourantia. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Fresh Negotiations— -The Augustines at F.lslebon— MlUita— 
Deputation to Luther— Mlltlts and the Elector— Con- 
ferenoe at Lichtemberg— Luther’s Letter to the Pope- 
Book presented to the Pope— Union of Christ with the 
Believer— Liberty and Bondage. 

After such a publication, all hope of recon- 
ciliation between Luther and the pope must 
of necessity have vanished. The incompati- 
bility of the reformer’s faith with the doc- 
trines of the Church must have struck the 
least discerning ; but precisely at that very 
time fresh negotiations had been opened. 
Five weeks before the publication of the 
Captivity of Babylon^ at the end of August 
1520, the general ohapter of the Augustine 
monks yras held at Eisleben. The venerable 
Staupitz there resided the general vicarship 
of the order, and it was conferred On Wen- 
ceslas Link, the same who had accompanied 
Luther to Augsburg.^. The indefatigable 
Miltitz suddenly arrived in the midst of the 
proceedings.^ He was ardently desirous of 
reconciling Luther with the pope.^ His 
vanity, ms avarice, and above all, bis jea- 
lousy and hatred, were deeply interested in 
this result. Eck and his Imstings annoyed 
him; he knew that the In^lstadt doctor 
had been decrying him at ^me, and he 


1 See vol. 1. p. 134. 

« Nondum tot present dlfioultstibns sntmnm despoaderat 
Mlltltiug....dlgna8 profeoto non medioorl Undo. Pella* 
vlclnl, 1. 68. ^ 
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would have made every sacrifice to baffle, bv would not write to the pope, and on the 6th 
a peace that should he promptly concluded, of the same month, ho. published his book on 
the schemes of this importunate rival. The the Captimty of Babylon, Miltitz was not 
interests of religion were mere secondary even yet discouraged. The desire of hum- 
matters in his eyes. One day, as he relates, bling £ck made mm believe in impossibi- 
he was dining with the Bishop of Leissen. lities. On the second of October, he had 
The quests had already made pretty copious written to the elector full of hope : “ All wBl 
libations, when a new work of Luther’s was go on well j but, for the love of God, do not 
laid before them. It was opened and read ; 


the bishop grew angry; the official swore; 
but Miltitz burst into a hearty laugh. ^ He 
dealt with the Reformation as a man of the 
world ; Eck as a theologian. 

Aroused by the arrival of Dr. Eck, Miltitz 
addressed the chapter of the Augustines in 
a speech, delivered with a strong Italian 
accent,^ thinking thus to impose on his 
simple fellow-countrymen. “ The whole 
Augustine order,” said ho, “ is compromised 
in this affair. Show me the means of re- 
straining Luther.” ^ — “ We have nothing to 
do with the doctor,” replied the fathers, “ and 
cannot give you advice.” They relied no 
doubt on the release from the obligations to 
his order which Stanpitz had given Luther 
at Augsburg. Miltitz persisted ; “ Let a 
deputation from this venerable chapter wait 
upon Luther, and entreat him to write to the 
pope, assuring him that he has never plotted 
against his person.* That will be sufficient 
to put an end to. the matter.” The chapter 
complied with the nmicio’s demand, and 
commissioned, no doubt at his own request, 
the former vicar-general and his successor 
(Staupitz and Link) to speak to Luther. ^ This 
deputation immediately sot out for Wittem- 
berg, bearing a letter from Miltitz to the 
doctor, filled with expressions of the greatest 
respect. “There is no time to lose,” said 
he; “the thundcr-stown, already gathering 
over the reformer’s head, will soon burst 
forth ; and then all will be over.” 

Neither Luther nor the deputies who 
shared in his sentiments ® expected any suc- 
cess from a letter to the pope. But that was 
an additional reason for not refusing to write 
one. Such a letter could only be a mere 
matter of form, which would set the justice 
of Luther’s cause in a still stronger light. 
“ This Italianized Saxon (Miltitz) ,” thought 
Luther, “ is no doubt looking to nis own pri- 
vate interest in making the request. Well, 
then, let it bo so I I will write, in conform- 
ity with the ttuth, that I have never en- 
tertained any designs against the pope’s per- 
son. I must be on my ff uard against attack- 


delay any longer to pay me the pension that 
you and your brother have given mo these 
several years past. I require money to gain 
new friends at Rome. Write to the pope, 
pay homage to the young cardinals, the rela- 
tions of his holiness, in gold and silver pieces 
from the electoral mint, and add to them a 
few for me also, for I have been robbed of 
those that you gave me.”^ 

Even after Luther had been informed of 
the bull, the intriguing Miltitz was not dis- 
couraged. Ho requested to have a conference 
with Luther at Lichtemberg. The elector 
ordered the latter to go there but his friends, 
and above all, the affectionate Melancthon, 
opposed it.* “ What I” thought they ; “ ac- 
cept a conference with the nuncio in so dis- 
tant a place, at the very moment when the 
bull is to appear which commands Luther to 
bo seized and carried to Romo I Is it not 
clear that, as Dr. Eck is unable to approach 
the reformer on account of the open manner 
in which he has shown his hatred, the crafty 
chamberlain has taken upon himself to catch 
Luther in his toils?” 

These fears had no power to stop the Wit- 
temberg doctor. The princo h;i3 commanded, 
and he will obey. “ I am setting out for 
Lichtemberg,” he wrote to the chaplain on 
the 11th of October; “pray for me.” His 
friends would not abandon him. Towards 
evening of the same day, he entered Lichtem- 
berg on horseback, accompanied by thirty 
cav^ers, among whom was Melancthon. 
Tho papal nuncio arrived about the same time 
with a train of four persons.* Was not this 
moderate escort a mere trick to inspire con- 
fidence in Luther and his friends ? 

Miltitz was very pressing in his solicita- 
tions, assuring Luther that the blame would 
be thrown on Eck and his foolish vaunting,* 
and that all would be concluded tathe satis- 
faction of both parties. “ Well then !” re- 
plied Luther, “ I offer to keep silence hence- 
forward, provided my adversaries are silent 
likewise. For the sake of peace, I will do 
every thing in my power.” * 

Mutltz was filled with joy. He accom- 

• 1 -r .1 __ i»_„ 


ing the see of ]^me itself too violently. Yet panied Luther as far as Wittem^rg. The 
I will sprinkle it with its own salt.’** reformer and the nuncio entwed side by side 


But not long after, the doctor was inform- 
ed of the arrival of the bull in Germany ; on 
the $d of October, he told Spalatin that he 


\ Der Biiohof entrftstet, der Official gefluohat ar aber 

...... 


into that city which Doctor Eck was already 


I Pen Pabets Nepoten, awel odor drol Ohurfl^tllcbo 
Gold und SUberatticke, an verehren. Seckend. p. 267. 


golaohet babe. Seckend. p. — 
g,'^Oratllonem habuit Itallca pronuntiationa vestltam. L. 

j consilium super me oompescendo. Ibid. 

* mui me in personam suam fUIsse raolltam. Ibid. 41 

* Quibus omnibus causa mea non displicet. Ibid. 486. 

« Aspergetur tamen sale suo. Ibid. 


* Siout prinoeps brdlnsvit. L. Epp. 1. 466. ... 

6 Invito pmceptore(df«ia»c(Ao»)neBoio auaniametuente, 

^Wencr von mehr als drelsslp* discr aber kanm mlt vler 

Pferdenbegleltet. Seckend. p. 268. 

4 Totum pondus in Ecclum versurus. L. Epp. 1. 499 . 

6 Ut nihil videar omlttere quod in me ad paeem quoqi 
modo facere poBsit. Ibid. 
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approachingf presenting with a threatening don He who thinks differently me 
hand the formidable bull that was intended thinks erroneously. 

to crush the Reformation. We shall bring ** It is true that I have attacked the court 
this business to a happy conclusion/’ wrote of Rome; but neither you nor any man on 
Miltitz to the elector immediately; thank earth can deny that it is more corrupt than 
the pope for the rose, and at the same time Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that the impiety 
send for^ or fifty dorins to the Cardinal proTailing there is past all hope of cure. 
Quatuor Sanctorum,*' ^ Yes ! I have been filled with horror at seeing 

Luther had now to fulfil his promise of that under your name the poor people of 
writing to the pope. Before bidding Rome Christ have been made a sport of. This I 
farewell for ever, he was desirous of pro- opposed, and I will oppose it a^ain ; nolf that 
claiming to her once more some important I imagine I shall be able, despite the opposi- 
and salutary truths. Many readers, from tion of flatterers, to prosper in anything con- 
ignorance of the sentiments that animated nocted with this Babylon, which is conmsion 
the writer, will consider his letter as a caustic itself ; but I owe it to my brethren, in order 
writing, a bitter and insolent satire. that some may escape, if possible, from these 

All the evils that afflicted Christendom ho terrible scourges, 
sincerely ascribed to Rome ; on this ground, “ You are aware that Rome for many years 
his language cannot be regarded as insolent, past has inundated the world with all that 
but as containing the most solemn warnings, could destroy both body and soul. The 
The greater his affection for Leo, and the Church of Rome, once the foremost in sane- 
greater his love for the Church of Christ, the tity, is become the most licentious den of 
more he desires to lay bare the extent of its robbers, the most shameless of all brothels, 
wound. The energy of his expressions is a the kingdom of sin, of death, and of hell,® 
scale by which to measure the energy of his which Anticlmst himself, if he were to ap- 
affections. The moment is come for striking pear, could not increase in wickedness. .AJl 
a decisive blow. We may almost imagine this is clearer than the sun at noonday, 
we see a prophet going round the city for the “ And yet, O Leo I you sit like a lamb in 
last time, reproaching it with its abomina- the midst of wolves, like Daniel in the lions’ 
tions, revealing the judgments of the Al- den I What can you do alone against such 
mighty, and calling out “ Yet a few days monsters ? I’erhaps there are three or four 
more ! ” • cardinals who comoine learning with virtue. 

The following is Luther’s letter : — ^ But what arc they against so great a nura- 

“ To the most holy Father in God, Leo X., her! You would all die of poison, before 
Pope at Rome, be all health in Clirist J esus being able to make trial of any remedy. The 
our Lord. Amen. fate of the court of Rome is decreed ; God’s 

‘I From the midst of the violent battle wrath is upon it, and will consume it.® It 
which for three years I have been fighting hates good advice, dreads reform, will not 
against dissolute men, I cannot hinder my- mitigate the fury of its impiety, and thus de- 
self from sometimes looking towards you, O serves that men should speak of this city as 
Leo, most holy Father in God I And although of its mother : We would have healed Babylon^ 
the madness of your impious flatterers has lut she is not healed : forsake her,^ It was for 
constrained me to appeal from your judgment you and your cardinals to have applied the 
to a future council, my heart has never been remedy ; but the sick man mocks the physi- 
alienated from your holiness, and I have cian, and the horse will not obey the rein, 
never ceased praying constantly and with “ Full of affection for you, most excellent 
deep groaning for your prosperity and for Leo, I have always regretted that you, who 
that of your pontificate.* ^ arc worthy of better times, should have been 

It is true that I have attacked certain raised to the pontificate in such days as 
antichristian doctrines, and have inflicted a those. Rome merits you not, nor those who 
deep wound upon my adversaries, because of resemble you ; she deserves to have Satan 
their impiety. I do not repent of this, for I himself for her king. So true it is that he 
have the example of Christ before me. What reigns more than you in that Babylon, 
is the use of salt, if it hath lost its pungency; Would to God that, laying aside that glory 
or of the edge of the sword, if it cuts not?® which your enemies so loudly extol, you 
Cursed be the man who does the Lord’s work would exchange it for some small living, or 
coldly I Most excellent Leo, far from ever would support yourself on your patemai in- 
having entertained an evil thought with heritance ; for none but Iscariots deserve 

reference to you, I wish you the most pre- such honour 0 my dear Leo, of what use 

cious blessings for eternity. I have done but are you in this Roman court, except that 
one thing — ^upheld the Word of truth. I am the basest men employ your name and 
ready to submit to you in every thing ; but ^ 

as for this Word, 1 will not — 1 cannot aban- ^ Ver^m deserere et negare neo possum, neo toIo. L. 

^^FaciaMt.... spelunca latronum lloentlostssima, lupa* 
1 Seokend. p. 268. nar omnium impudentlsslmum, regnum peocati, mortis, el 

s Ut non tolls vlrlkus sedulls s(<ins (juanttim In me flilt Infernl. Ibid. eoo. 
gsmebundls preolbus spud Deum qtisMrierlm. L. Bpp. 1. 498. ’ Actum esi de Bomana curia } perrenlt la earn ira Dei 

s prodlerit sal, si non mordeat t Quid os gladU, si usque In finem. Ibid. 
nonoMiAt Ibid. 499. . < Jeremiah 11. 9. 
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power to ruin fortunes, destroy souls, multi- 
ply crimes, oppress the faith, the truth, and 
the whole Church of God? O Leol Leo! 
you are the most unhappy of men, and you 
sit on the most dangerous of thrones ! 1 tell 
you the truth because I mean you well. 

“Is it not true that under the spreading 
firmament of heaven there is nothing more 
corrupt or more detestable than .the Komish 
court? It infinitely exceeds the Turks in 
vices* and corruption. Once it was the gate 
of heaven, now it is the mouth of hell; a 
mouth which the wrath of God keeps open so 
wide,^ that on witnessing the unhappy people 
rushing into it, 1 cannot but utter a warning 
cry, as in a tempest, that some at least may 
be saved from the terrible gulf. 

“ liehold, () Leo, my Father! wliy I have 
inveighed against this deatli-dealing see. 
Far from rising up against your person, 1 
thought I was labouring for your safety, by 
valiantly attacking that prison, or rather 
that hell, in which you arc shut up. To in- 
flict all possible mischief on the court of Home, 
is performing your duty. To cover it with 
shame, is to do Christ honour; in a word, to 
he a Christian, is not to he a Roman. 

“ Yet finding that by succouring the see 
of Romo 1 lose both my labour and my pains, 
I transmitted to it this writing of divorce- 
ment, and said : Fartjwell, Rome ! lie that is 
unjust^ let him he unjust still; and he which is 
Jilthy^ ht him he Jilthi/ still 1'^ and I devoted 
myself to the tranquil and solitaiy study of 
the Holy Scripture. Then Satan opened his 
eyes, and awoke his servant John Eck, a 
great adversary' of Jesus Christ, in order to 
challenge me again to the lists. He was desi- 
rous of establishing, not the primacy of Saint 
I’eter, but his own, and for that purpose to 
lead the conquered Luther in his triumphal 
train. His be the blame of all the disgrace 
with which the see of Romo is covered.” 

Luther relates his communications with 
De Vio, Miltitz, and Eck; and then con- 
tinues ; — 

“ Now then, I come to you, most holy Fa- 
ther, and, prostrate at your feet, I beseech 
you to curb, if that be possible, these enemies 
of peace. 15ut I cannot retract my doctrine. 
I cannot peimit any rules of interpretation 
to be imposed on the Scriptures. The Word 
of God, which is the fountain whence all true 
liberty flows, must not be bound. ^ 

“ O Leo I my Father 1 listen not to those 
flattering sirens who would persuade you that 
you are not a mere man, but a demi-god, and 
can command and require whatever you 
please. You are the servant of servants, and 
the place where you are seated is the most 
dangerous and miserable of all. Believe 

\ OlimJanuaenlL nuno patens auoddam os infernU ei 
tele os, quod urgente Ira Dei, obstrul non potest. L. Epp. i. 


those who depreciate you, and not those who 
extol you. I am perhaps too bold in presum- 
ing to teach so exaltm a majesty, which 
ought to instruct all men. But I see the 
dangers that surround you at Rome ; 1 see 
you driven to and fro, like the waves of the 
sea in a storm. Charity urges me, and it is 
my duty to utter a cry of warning and of 
safety. 

“ That I ma^ not appear empty-handed 
before your holiness, 1 present you a small 
book which 1 have dedicated to you, and 
which will inform you of the subjects on 
which I should be engaged, if your parasites 
permitted me. It is a little matter, if its 
size be considered ; but a great one, if we 
regard its contents ; for the sum of the Chris- 
tian life is therein contained. I am poor, and 
have nothing else to offer you ; besides, have 
you need of any other than spiritual gifts ? 

1 commend myself to your holiness, whom 
may the Lord Jesus preserve for ever! 
Amen !” 

The little book which Luther presented to 
the pope was liis discourse on Christian 
Liberty^ in which the reformer demonstrates 
incontrovertibly, how, without infringing the 
liberty given by faith, a Christian may sub- 
mit to all external ordinances in a spirit of 
liberty and charity. Two truths servo as a 
foundation to the whole argument : “ The 
Christian is free and master in all things. 
The Christian is in bondage and a servant in 
all and to all. He is free and a master by 
faith ; he is a servant and a slave by love.” 

He first explains the power or faith to 
make a Christian free : “ Faith unites the 
soul to Christ, as a wife to her husband,” 
says Luther to the pope. “ All that Christ 
has, becomes the property of the believing 
soul ; all that the soul has, becomes the pro- 
perty of Christ. Christ possesses every bless- 
ing and eternal salvation : they are hence- 
forward the property of the soul. The soul 
ossesses every vice and sin ; they become 
cnceforth the property of Christ. It is then 
the blessed exchange commences: Christ, 
who is God and man, Christ who has never 
sinned, and whose holiness is immaculate, 
Christ the Almighty and Everlasting, appro- 
priating by his nuptial ring, that is, by faith, 
all the sins of the believer's soul, these sins 
are swallowed up and lost in Him ; for there 
is no sin that can stand before his infinite 
righteousness. Thus, by means of faith, the 
soul is delivered from every sin, and clothed 
with the eternal righteousness of her hus- 
baud, Jesus Christ. Blessed union ! the rich, 
noble, and holy spouse, Jesus Christ, unites 
in marriage with that poor, guilty, and de- 
spised wife,^ delivers her from every ill, and 
adorns her with the most costly blessings... 
...Christ, a priest and king, shares this ho- 
nour and gmry with every Christian. The 


* Revelation xxll. 11. 

* Leges Interpretandl verbl Del non patlor, cum oporteat 
mbum Dei esso non alllgatunit quod libertatem docet. L. 


1 st nun das nicht elne frShllehe Wlrthsohafft, da der 
he, edl& Dromme BrSutigam OhristuMasame,verMh- 
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Christian is a king, and consequently pos- 
sesses all things ; he is a priest, and conse- 
quently possesses God. And it is faith, and 
not works, that brings him to such honour. 
The Christian is free of all things, above all 
things, faith giving him abundantly of every 
thing.” 

In the second part of his discourse, Luther 
gives another view of the truth. “ Although 
the Christian is thus made free, ho volun- 
tarily becomes a slave, to act towards his 
brethren as God has acted towards him 
through Jesus Christ. I desire (says he) to 
serve freely, joyfully, and gratuitously, a 
Father who has thus lavished upon me all 
the abundance of his blessings: I wish to 
become all things for my neighbour, as Christ 
has become all things for me.” — “ From faith,” 
continues Luther, “ proceeds the love of God; 
from love proceeds a life full of liberty, 
charity, and joy. Oh I how noble and ele- 
vated is the Christian life ! But, alas ! no 
one knows it, no one preaches it. By faith 
the Christian ascends to God : by love, he 
descends even to man, and yet he abides ever 
with God. This is tnie liberty— a liberty 
which surpasses all others as much as the 
heavens are above the earth.” 

Such is the work with which Luther ac- 
companied his letter to Leo. 


ever, of his patron Fugger, “ the king of 
crowns,” prevailed in the end. This bad 
habit was even metamorphosed into a virtue 
in the case of Dr. Eck. He is just the 
man we want,” said many of the Romans ; 
“ for these drunken Germans, what can be 
better than a drunken legate ? ^ Their te- 
merity can only bo checked by an equal de- 
gree of temerity.” Further, it was whispered 
about that no man of sincerity and good 
sense would undertake such a Tuission j and 
that even could such a man be found, the 
magnitude of the danger would soon make 
him abandon the place. The idea of nomi- 
nating Aleander as Dr. Eck’s colleague 
seemed most excellent. “ A worthy pair 
of ambassadors,” said some ; “ both are ad- 
mirably suited for this work, and perfectly 
matched in effrontery, impudence, and de- 
bauchery.” 2 

The doctor of Ingolstadt had felt more 
than any other man the force of Luther’s 
attack ; he had seen the danger, and stretched 
forth his hand to steady the tottering edifice 
of Rome. He was, in his own opinion, the 
Atlas destined to bear on his sturdy should- 
ers the ancient Roman world now threaten- 
ing to fall to ruins. Proud of the success of 
his journey to Rome, — proud of the commis- 
sion he had received from the sovereign pon- 
tiff, — proud of appearing in Germany with 
the new title of protonotary and pontifical 
nuncio, — proud of the bull lie held in his 
hands, and which contained the condemna- 


tion of his indomitable rival, his present mis- 
sion was a more magnificent triumph than all 

r H A PTPR VT rr “ Hungary, Ba- 

viii. varia, Lombardy, and Saxony, and from which 

™ mu B 11 a wi* he had previously derived so much renown. 

The Bull in Germany— Eck’s Reception— The BiUl at Wit- 

temberg—Zwingle's Intervention. But this pride waS SOOn tO be brought lOW. 

The pope, by confiding the publication of the 
While the reformer was thus addressing the hull to Eck, had committed a fault destined 
Roman pontiff for the last time, the bull which to destroy its effect. So great a distinction, 
anathematized him was already in the hands accorded to a man not filling an elevated 

...4^ 4-1.^ /'ll u ri.i_ 


The Bull in Germany— Eck’s Reception— The BiUl at Wit- 
temberg— Zwingle'8 Intervention. 


of the chiefs of the German Church, and at the 
threshold of Luther’s dwelling-place. It 
would appear that no doubts were enter- 


station in the Church, offended all sensible 
men. The bisliops, accustomed to receive 
the bulls direct from the Roman pontiff, were 


tained at Rome of the success of the step displeased that this should be published in 
just taken against the Reformation. The their dioceses by a nuncio created for the oc- 
pope had commissioned two high function- casion. The nation, that had laughed at the 


aries of his court, Caraccioli and Aleander, 
to bear it to the Archbishop of Mentz, desir- 
ing him to see it put in execution. But Eck 
himself appeared in Saxony as the herald and 
agent of the neat pontifical work. 

The choice had long been doubtful. “ Eck,” 
wrote an inhabitant of Rome about this time, 
“ was peculiarly adapted for this mission by 
his impudence, his dissimulation, his lies, 
his flattery, and other vices, that are held in 


pretended conqueror at Leipsicatthe moment 
of his flight to Italjr, was astonished and in- 
dignant at seeing him rccross the Alps, hear- 
ing the insignia of a papal nuncio, and fur- 
nished with power to crush her chosen men. 
Luther considered this judgment brought by 
his implacable opponent, as an act of per- 
sonal revenge ; this condemnation was in his 
idea (says Pallavicini) the treacherous dag- 
ger of a mortal enemy, and not the lawfm 


hi^h esteem at Rome : but his fondness for axe of a Roman lictor. ® This paper was no 
drinking (a failing towards which the Itali- ^ 

ans entertain a great aversion) , was rather i Nihii magis Germanos temuientos quam temuientum 
aminsthinelectaV"! The influence, how- .urn IUb^ 


against his elecribn.” ^ The influence, how- 

1 Temerltate, audaefo, mendaclisaltnalatione, adulatfone, 
et enteris vitiit curie aptls esregle poilet. Venim sola ob- 


stabat ebrietas. Ualis (ut noatl) 


Naebrlbliten aam klrchen-gesciuchtetit i. 179. 


tiuam odioia. Bicderer, 


iebten, i. l!W. 

2 Bgregium profecto oratomm par, et cause perquam 
oonveolens, Impudcntlaque, temerltate, et vile flagitils 
simile. Ibid. 

* Non tanquam a seeur! legltimi lietori8,sed e telolnfen* 
fisBlminostls. Fallavioinl, 1. 74. 
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longer regarded as the bull of the supreme 
pontiff, but as the bull of Doctor Eck. TI^us 
the edge was blunted and weakened before- 
hand by the very man who had prepared it. 

The Chancellor of Ingolstadt had made all 
haste to Saxony. Twas there ho had fouglit ; 
’twas there he wished to publish his victory. 
He succeeded in posting up the bull at 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Brandenburg, to- 
wardg the end of September. But in the first 
of these cities it was stuck up in a place 
where no one could read it, and the bi^iops 
of the three sees did not press its publication. 
Even his great protector, Duke George, for- 
bade the council of Lcipsic to make it gene- 
rally known before receiving an order from 
the Bishop of Merseburg ; and this order did 
not come till the following year. “ These 
difficulties are merely for form’s sake,” 
thought John Eck at first ; for every thing 
in other respects seemed to smile upon him. 
Duke George himself sent him a gilt cup 
filled with ducats. Even Miltitz, who had 
hastened to Leipsic at the nows of his rival’s 

{ ircsenco, invited him to dinner. The two 
egates were boon companions, and Miltitz 
thought ho could more effectually sound his 
rival over the bottle. “ When lie had drunk 
pretty freely, he began,” says the pope’s 
chamberlain, “ to boast at a fine rate ; he 
displayed his bull, and related how he in- 
tended bringing that scoundrel Martin to 
reason.”^ But erelong the Ingolstadt doctor 
observed that the wind was changing. A 
great alteration had taken place in Leipsic 
during the past year.® On St. Michael’s 
day, some students posted up placards in ten 
different places, in which the now nuncio 
was sharply attacked. In alarm he fled to 
the cloister of St. Paul, in which Tetzel had 
already taken refuge, refused to see any one, 
and prevailed upon the rector to bring these 
youthful adversaries to account. But poor 
Eck gained little by thi.s. The students 
wrote a ballad upon him, which they sung 
in the streets ; Eck heard it from his retreat. 
Upon this he lost all his courage ; the for- 
midable champion trembled in every limb. 
Each day he received threatening letters. 
One hundred and fifty students arrived from 
Wittemberg, boldly exclaiming against the 
papal envoy. The wretched apostolical nun- 
cio could hold out no longer. “ I havo no 
wish to see him killed,” said Luther, “ but I 
am desirous that his schemes should fail.”® 
Eck miitted his asylum by night, escaped 
secretly from Leipsic, and went and hid him- 
self at Coburg. Miltitz, who relates this, 
boasted of it more than the reformer. This 
triumph was not of long duration ; all the 
concihatory plans of the chamberlain failed. 


and he came to a melancholy end. Miltitz, 
being intoxicated, fell into the Rhine at 
Mentz, and was drowned. 

Gradually, however, Eck’s courage revived. 
He repaired to Erfurth, whose theologians 
had given the Wittemberg doctor several 
proofs of their jealousy. He insisted that 
the hull should be published in this city ; 
hut the students seized the copies, tore them 
in pieces, and flung the fragments into the 
river, saying : Since it is a bull (a bubble), 
let it float ! ”^ “ Now,” said Luther, when 
ho was informed of this, “ the pope’s paper 
is a real bull (bubble).” 

Eck did not dare appear at Wittemberg; 
he sent the bull to tho rector, threatening to 
destroy the university if ho did not conform 
to it. At the same time he wrote to Duke 
John, Frederick’s brother and co-regent; 
“ Do not misconstrue my proceedings,” said 
he ; “ for I am figliting on behalf of the 
faith, ivhich costs me much care, toil, and 
money.”® 

The Bishop of Brandenburg could not, even 
had he so wished, act in Wittemberg in his 
quality of ordinary ; for the university was 
protected by its privileges, Luther and 
Carlstadt, both condemned by the bull, were 
invited to bo present at the deliberations 
that took place on its contents. The rector 
declared that, as tho bull was not accompanied 
by a letter from tho pope, he would not pub- 
lish it. The university already enjoyed in 
the surrounding countries a greater authority 
than tho pontiff himself. Its declaration 
served as a model for tho elector’s govern- 
ment. Thus tho spirit that was in Luther 
triumplicd over the Dull of Rome. 

While this affair was thus violently agi- 
tating tho public mind in Germany, a solemn 
voice was heard in another country of Europe. 
One man, foreseeing the immense schism 
that the papal bull would cause in tho Church, 
stood forward to utter a serious warning and 
to defend the reformer. It was the same 
Swiss priest whom we have mentioned 
before, Ulrich Zwingle, who, without any 
relations of friendship with Luther, published 
a writing full of wisdom and dignity, — the 
first of his numerous works.® A brotherly 
affection scorned to attract him towards the 
reformer of Wittemberg. “ The piety of the 
pontiff,” said he, “ calls upon him to sacrifice 
gladly all that ho holds dearest, for the glory 
of Christ his king and the public peace of the 
Church. Nothing is more injurious to his 
dignity than his defending it by bribery or 
by terror. Before even Ijuther’s writings 
had been read, he was cried down among 
the people as a heretic, a schismatic, and as 


^ Kaohdem (vrites Mlltitz)6r nun tapfer iretrunken hatte. 
nenff er gleich an trefillch von seiner Ordro cu prahIon« dkc. 
Swkend. p. 238. 

^ l^OQge allam faoiem et mentem LIpslae eum Inrenire 
L. Epp, 1. 492. 

A * eum oooidit quanquam opteni ejus consllla Irrit 

nen. ibid. 


buttn. Which means a sue seax appenaea toe ouii. 
and hence the bull itself. ^ ^ 

3 Mlt vlel MUhe, Arbeit und Kosten. L. Opp.(L.)xvU. 

Oonsillum cojusdam ex animooupientls esse consultum 
et pontldcis diguitati, et Ohristlanie religfonis tranquilll' 
tatl.— Zw. 0pp. our. Sohulero et Schulthessio, ill. 1-fi. 
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Antichrist himself. No one had given him 
warning, no one had refuted him ; he begged 
for a discussion, and they were content to 
condemn him. The bull that is now published 
against him displeases even those who hon- 
our the pope’s grandeur ; for throughout it 
betrays signs of the impotent hatred of a few 
monks, and not those becoming the mildness 
of a pontiff, the vicar of a Saviour full of 
compassion. All men acknowledge that the 
true doctrine of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has greatly degenerated, and that we need a 
striking public revival of laws and morality.^ 
Look to all men of learning and virtue ; the 
greater their sincerity, the stronger is their 
attachment to the evangelical truth, and the 
less are they scandalized at Luther’s writings. 
There is no one but confesses that these 
books have made him a better man,^ although 
perhaps they may contain passages that he 
docs not approve of. — Let men of pure doc- 
trine and acknowledged probity be chosen ; 
let those princes above all suspicion, the 
Emperor Charles, the King of England, and 
the King of Hungary, themselves appoint 
the arbitrators ; let these men read Ijuthcr’s 
writings, hear him personally, and let their 
decision be ratified I « t6u x^/trrou 

x/zi aXnhiot 1 

This proposition emanating from the coun- 
try of the Swiss led to no results. The great 
divorce must be accomplished ; Cliristen- 
dom must bo rent in twain ; and even in its 
woufids will the remedy for all its ills bo 
found. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Luther*! Appeal to Ood— Ills Opinion of the Bull— A Neutral 
Family— Luther on the Bull— Against the Bull of AntU 
Christ— The Pope forbids Faith— Effects of the Bull— The 
Burning Pile of Louvain. 


In truth, what signified all this resistance of 
students, rectors, and priests ? If the mighty 
hand of Charles unites with the pope’s, will 
they not crush these scholars and gramma- 
rians ? Who shall withstand the power of 
the pontiff of Christendom, and uf the Empe- 
ror of the West ? The bolt is discharged ; 
Luther is cut off from the Church ; the Gos- 
pel seems lost. At this solemn moment, the 
reformer does not conceal from himself the 
perils that surround him. He casts his looks 
to heaven. He prepares to receive, as from 
the hand of the Lord, the blow that seems 
destined to destroy him. His soul reposes at 


the foot of the throne of God. “ What will 
happen ?” said he. “ I know not, and Icare 
not to know, feeling sure that He who sit- 
teth in heaven hath foreseen ^om all eternity 
the beginning, continuation, and end of all 
this affair. Wherever the blow may reach 
me, I fear not. The leaf of a tree does not 
fall to the ground without the will of our 

Father. How much less we ourselves 

It is a little matter to die for the Word, since 
this Word, which was made flesh for us, 
died itself at first. Wo shall arise with it, 
if wo die with it, and passing where it has 
gone before, wo shall arrive where it has 
arrived, and abide with it through all eter- 
nity.” ^ 

Hometimes, Iiowcvcr, Luther cannot re- 
strain the contempt inspired by the manoeu- 
vres of his enemies ; wo then find in him 
that mixture of sublimity and irony wliich 
characterizes him. “ 1 know nothing of 
Eck,” said he, except that he has arrived 
with a long beard, a long bull, and a long 
purse ; but 1 laugh at his bull.”^ 

On the 3d of October he was informed of 
the papal brief. “ It is come at last, this 
Roman bull,” said he. “ I despise and attack 
it as impious, false, and in every respect 
worthy of Eck. It is Christ himself who is 
condemned therein. No reasons arc given 
in it ; 1 am cited to Rome, not to be heard, 
but that I may cat my words. I shall treat 
it as a forgery, although I believe it true. 
Oh, that Charles V, would act like a man ! 
and that for the love of Christ he would 
attack these wicked spirits ! ® I rejoice in 
having to bear such iUs for the best of causes. 
Already I feel greater liberty in my heart ; 
for at last I know that the po]K5 is Antichrist, 
and that his throne is that of Satan him- 
self.” 

It was not in Saxony alone that the thun- 
ders of Rome had caused alarm. A tranquil 
family of Swabia, one that had remaind neu- 
tral, found its peace suddenly disturbed. 
Rilibald Pirckheimer of Nuremberg, one of 
the most distinguished men of his day, early 
bereft of his beloved wife Crescentia, was 
attached by the closest ties of affection to 
his two young sisters. Charity, abbess of 
Saint Claire, and Clara, a nun in the same 
convent. These two pious young women 
served Cod in this seclusion, and divided 
their time between study, the care of the 
poor, and meditation on eternal life. Bili- 
bald, a statesman, found some relaxation 
from his public cares in the correspondence 
he kept up with them. They were learned, 
read Latin, and studied the Fathers; but 
there was nothing they loved so much as the 
Holy Scriptures. They had never had any 
other instructor than their toother. Charity’s 


1 Multum degeneraiM ab ilia slneera Chrlgti evangellca 
doctrlna. adeo ut nemo non fateatur opus esse piibl lea 
aliaua et inslgnl legam ae morom instauratione. Zw. 0pp. 

> Nemo non fatetur se ex Ullus librls faetpm esse mell- 

the teaching and the troth of Christ prevail t 


1 Pamm est nos pro Verbo morL cum Ipsom Inoamatom 
pro nobis prius mortuum sit. L. Epp. 1. 480. 

2 Venisse eum barbatum* bullatum, nummatum. Bldebo 
et ego bollam sive ampullam. Ibid. 48H. 

* Utinam Carolus vir esiet, et pro Christo hos { 
aggrederetur. Ibid. 484. 
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letters bear the impress of a delicate and loving 
mind. Full of the tendorest affection for 
Bilibald, she feared the least danger on his 
account. Pirckheimer, to encourage this 
timid creature, composed a dialogue Iwtween 
Charitas and Veritas (Charity^ and Truth) , 
in which Veritas strives to give confidence 
to Charitas. ' Nothing could have been more 
touching, or better adapted to console a ten- 
der and anxious heart. 

What must have been Charity’s alarm 
when she heard it rumoured that Bilibald’s 
name was posted up under the pope’s bull on 
the gates of the catnedral beside that of Lu- 
ther 1 In fact, Kck, impelled by blind fury, 
had associated witli Luther six of the most 
distinguished men in Germany, Carlstadt, 
Fcldkirchen, Egranus, wlio cared little about 
it, Adelmanp, Pirckheimer, and his friend 
Hpcnglcr, whom the public functions with 
which they were invested rendered particu- 
larly sensible to this indignity. Great was 
the agitation in the convent of St. Claire. 
How could they endure Bilibald’s shame? 
Nothing is so painful to relatives as trials of 
this nature. The danger was truly urgent. 
In vain did the city of N ureinbcrg, the Bishop 
of Bamberg, and even the Dulvcs of Bavaria, 
intercede in fiivour of Spongier and Pirck- 
heiincr ; these noble-minded nuin were com- 
pelled to bumble themselves before Dr. Eck, 
who made them feel all the iniportanco of a 
lioin«an protonotary, and compelled them to 
write a letter to the pope, in which they de- 
clared tliat tluiy did not adhere to the doc- 
trines of Luther, except so far as they were 
conformable with the Christian faith. At 
the same time Adelmanii, with whom Eck 
had once disputed, as ho rose from tabic, 
after a discussion on the great question then 
filling e very mind, wais forced to appear be- 
fore tiic bishop of Augsburg, and clear him- 
self upon oath from all participation in the 
Lutheran heresy. Yet vengeance and anger 
proved bad counsellors to Eck. The names 
of Bilibald and of bis friends brought discredit 
on the bull. The character of these eminent 
men, and their numerous connexions, served 
to increase the general irritation, 

Luther at first pretended to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the bull. ** I hear,” says he in 
the first of his writings on the subject, “ that 
Eck has brought a new bull from Rome, 
which resembles him so much that it might 
be called Doctor Ecky — so full is it of false- 
hood and error. He would have us believe 
that it is the pope’s doing, while it is only a 
forgery.” Auer having set forth the rcapns 
for his doubts, Luther concludes by saying; 
“ I must see with my own eyes the load, the 
seal, the strings, the clause, the signature of 
the bull, in fact the whole of it, before I 
value all these clamours oven at a straw I 


Germany waited to see what the reformer 
would do. Would he stand firm ? All eyes i 
were fixed on Wittomberg. Luther did not i 
keep his contemporaries long in suspense. 
He replied with a terrible discharge of artil- 
lery, publishing on the 4th of November 1520 
his treatise Against the hull of AntichrisL 
“ What errors, what deceptions,” says he, 

“ have crept among the poor people under 
the mantlo of the Church and of the pre- 
tended infallibility of the pope ! How many 
souls have thus been lost I now much blood 
spilt ! how many murders committed I how 

many kingdoms devastated ! 

“ 1 can pretty clearly distinguish,” says he 
ironically, a little further on, “ between skill 
and malice, and I set no high value on a 
malice so unskilful. To hum books is so 
easy a matter that even children can do it ; 
much more, then, the holy Father and his 
doctors.^ It would be well for them to show 
greater ability than that which is required 

to bum books Besides, lot them destroy 

my works I I desire nothing better ; for all 
my wish has been to lead souls to the Bible, 
so that they might afterwards neglect my 
writings.* Great God 1 if we had a know- 
ledge of Scripture, what need would there be 

of any books of mine ? I am free, by the 

grace of God, and bulls neither console nor 
alarm me. My strength and my consolation 
arc in a place wliore neither men nor devils 
can reach them.” 

Luther’s tenth proposition, condemned by 
the pope, was thus drawn up: “no man’s 
sins arc forgiven, unless he believes they are 
forgiven when the priest absolves him.” By 
condemning this, the pope denied that faith 
was necessary in the sacrament. “ They 
pretend,” exclaims Luther, “that wc must 
not believe our sins are forgiven when we 
receive absolution from the priest. And 
what then ought wo to do ? Listen, Chris- 

tians, to this news from Rome. Condemna- 
tion is pronounced against that article of faith 
which we profess when wo say ; ‘ I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, 
the forgiveness of sins.’ If I were certain 
that the pope had really issued this hull at 
Rome (and he had no doubt about it), and 
that it was not invented by Eck, that prince 
of liars, I should like to proclaim to all Chris- 
tians that they ought to consider the ^opo as 
the real Antichrist spoken of in Scripture. 
And if he would not discontinue publicly to 

f )roscribc the faith of the Church, then 

et even the temporal sword resist Aim, rather 

than the Turk I For the Turk permits us 

to believe, but the pope forbids it.” 

While Luther was speaking thus forcibly, 
bis dangers were increasing. His enemies* 
plan was to expel him from Wittemberg. 
If Luther and Wittemberg can be separated, 


But no one doubted, not even Luther him- 
self, that it really emanated from the pope. 

* Plrckhdimeri 0pp. Prsnekfort. 

3 Oder nloht ein H«arbrelt geben. L. 0pp. (L.) xril. 3S3. 


1 So iit Bttcher verbrennen w letehl, dau m auch Kinder 
kdnnen. sohwelg denn der beilige V ater Pabst. L. 0pp. (L.) 

* **’ln*Blbllon au ftthren. dMs man denelten ▼c»Jand er- 
langte, and denu meina Bttchleln verschwinden lieu. Ibid. 
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Luther and Wittemherg will bo ruined. One 
blow would thus free Rome both from the 
heretical doctor and the heretical university. 
Duke George, the Bishop of Merseburg, and 
the Leipsic theologians secretly applied them- 
selves to the task.* When Luther heard of 
it, he said : “ I place the whole matter in 
God’s hands.”* These intrigues were not 
entirely ineffectual: Adrian, Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Wittemberg, suddenly turned against 
the doctor. Groat strength of faith was re- 
quired to bear up against the blow inflicted 
by the court of Rome. There are some cha- 
racters that will go along with the truth only 
to a certain point. Such was Adrian. 
Alarmed by this condemnation, he quitted 
Wittemberg, and repaired to* Dr. Eck at 
Leipsic. 

The bull was beginning to be carried into 
execution. The voice of the pontiff of Chris- 
tendom was not powerless. For ages, fire 
and sword had taught submission to his de- 
crees. The burning^ piles were erected at 
his voice. Every thing seemed to announce 
that a terrible catastrophe would shortly put 
an end to the daring revolt of this Augustine 
monk. In October 1520 Luther’s books were 
taken away from all the booksellers’ shops 
in Ingolstadt, and put under seal. The 
Elector-archbishop of Mentz, moderate as he 
was, felt obliged to banish IJlrich of lliittcn 
from his court, and to imprison his printer. 
The papal nuncios had besieged the youthful 
emperor: Charles declared that he would 

E rotcct the old religion ; * and in some of his 
ereditary possessions scaffolds were erected, 
on which the writings of the heretic were 
to be reduced to aslies. Princes of the 
Church and councillors of state were present 
at these autos-da-fc. 

Eck behaved with insolence, in every 
quarter threatening the great and the learned, 
and “ filling evciy thing with his smoke,” 
as Erasmus says.* “The pope,” said Eck, 
“ who has overthrown so many counts and 
dukes, will know how to bring these wretched 
grammarians to their senses.® We must tell 
the Emperor Charles himself : You are hut 
a cobbler:'^ And his colleague Aleander, 
frowning like a schoolmaster who threatens 
his pupils with the rod, ^ said to Erasmus : 
“ We shall know how to get at this Duke 
Frederick, and teach him rcasoi i Aleander 
was quite elated with his success. To hear 
the haughty nuncio talk, one would have 
thought that the fire which consumed Luther’s 
books at Mentz was “ the beginning of the 


1 m WIttembersra pellerer. h. Epn. I, e 

2 Id qaod in mannm Dei refero. ibid. A 


* Id Qnod 

> A minlstris pontiflcils mature prcnoccupatus, declaravit 
1 fidem tutaii. Pallavlcinl, 1. ho. 


M vello veterem 

^ Omnia suts Uimis complens. 
169. 


Hardt. IllBt. Lit. Bef. f. 


» Tree pedlculofos UDid. 

« Ponttfea potest dicereOiesariOarolOi Tuoseerdo. Ibid. 
7 Eo vnitu quo aolent tetrici literatorcs pueris minari 
Tlrgas. Ibid. 


end.” These flames (said they one to an- 
other at Rome) will spread terror far and 
wide. It was so with many timid and super- 
stitious minds; but even in the hereditaiy 
states of Charles, the only places in which 
they dared carry out the bpll, the people, 
and sometimes the nobles, often replied to 
these pontifical demonstrations by ridicule or 
by egressions of indignation. “Luther,” 
said the doctors of Louvain, when they ap- 
peared before Margaret, governor of the 
Netherlands, “ Luther is overturning the 
Christian faith.” — “ Who is Luther?” asked 
the princess. — “An ignorant monk.” — “ Well, 
then,” replied she, “ do you who are so wise 
and so numerous write against him. The 
world will rather believe many wise men than 
an isolated and unlearned man.” The Lou- 
vain doctors preferred an easier method. 
They erected a vast pile at their own ex- 
pense. A great multitude thronged the 
place of execution. Students and citizens 
might be seen hastily traversing the crowd, 
Ijcaring largo volumes under their arms, 
which they threw into the flames. Their 
zeal edified both monks and doctors ; but the 
trick was afterwards discovered — it was the 
Sermones JJisdpuli, Tartaretus, and other 
scholastic and papistical works, they had 
been throwing into the fire, instead of 
Luther’s writings ! * 

'I’hc Count of Nassau, viceroy of Holland, 
replied to the Dominicans who solicited per- 
mission to burn the doctor’s books : “ Go 
and preach the Gospel with as much purity 
fis Luther docs, and you will have to com- 
plain of nobody.” As the conversation 
turned upon the refonner at a banquet when 
the leading princes of the empire wore pre- 
sent, the Lord of Ravenstein said aloud : 
“ In the space of four centuries, a single 
Christian has ventured to raise his bead, and 
him the pope wishes to put to death I ”* 

Luther, sensible of the strength of his 
cause, remained traquil in the midst of the 
tumult the bull had created.® “If you did 
not press mo so earnestly,” said he to Spala- 
tin, “ I should keep silence, well knowing 
that the work must be accomplished by the 
counsel and power of God.”* The timid 
man was for speaking out, the strong de- 
sired to remain silent. Luther discerned a 
power that escaped the eyes of his friend. 
“ Be of good cheer,” continues the reformer. 
“It is Christ who has begun these things, 
and it is He that will accomplish them, 
whether I be banished or put to death. Jesus 
Christ is here present, and He who is within 
us is greater than ho who is in the world.”® 


» Seckend. p. m. 

2 Es l«t In Tierhundert Jahren efn chrlstlieher Xann auf- 
gestanden, den vrill der Pabst todt haben. Ibid. p. m 

* In bullosis IlIiA tumultibus. L. Vpp. t. 519. 

* Rem totam Deo eommltterem. Ibid. CSI. 

< ChrlstuB ista cmplt. Ipse perfleiet, etlam me slve extino* 
to, slve fugato. Ibid. 526. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Decfsire Step of the Reformer—LiitheKs Appeal to a Gene* 
pal Council— Close Combat— Tlie Bull burnt by Luther- 
Meaning of thifLdarlng Act— Luther In the Academy— 
Luther against tne Pope— New Work by Melancthon— How 
Luther encourages his Friends— Progress of the Struggle 
— Melancthon’s Opinions on the Weak-hearted— Luthcr*s 
Treatise on the Bible— Doctrine of Grace— Luther’s Re- 
cantation. 

Durr obliged Luther to speak, that the truth 
might be manifested to the world. Rome 
has struck the blow ; he will show how he 
has received it. The pope has put him under 
the ban of the Church ; he will put the pope 
under the ban of Christendom. Hitherto 
the pontiff’s commands have been all-power- 
ful ; he will oppose sentence to sentence, and 
tlie world shall know which lias the greater 
strength. “ I desire,” said he, “ to set my 
conscience at rest, by disclosing to all men 
the danger that threatens them;”^ and at 
the same time he prepared to make a fresh 
appeal to a general council. An appeal from 
tlio pope to a council was a crime. It is 
therefore by a new attack on tlic pontifical 
ower that Tjutlier presumes to justify those 
y which it had been preceded. 

On the 17th of November, a notary and 
five witnesses, among whom was Cruciger, 
met at ton o’clock in tlio morning in ouo of 
the halls of the Augustine convent where 
Luther resided. There, the public officer 
(Sarctor of EislehcnJ immediately proceed- 
ing to draw up the minute of his protest, the 
reformer in presence of these witnesses said 
with a solemn tone of voice : — 

“ Considering that a general council of the 
Cliristian Church is above the pope, espe- 
cially in matters of faith ; 

“ Coi;sidering that the power of the pope 
is not above but inferior to Scripture ; and 
that he ha.s no right to slaughter the sheep 
of Clirist’s flock, and throw them into the 
jaws of the wolf ; 

“ I, Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, 
doctor of the Holy {Scriptures at Wittomberg, 
appeal by these presents, in behalf of myself 
and of those who are or who shall he with 
me, from tlio most holy pope Leo to a future 
general and Christian council. 

“ I appeal from the said pope, as an 
unjust, rash, and tyrannical judge, who con- 
demns me without a hearing, and without 
giving any reasons for his judgment ; secondly^ 
as a heretic and an apostate, misled, harden 
ed, and condemned by the Holy Scriptures, 
who commands me to deny that Christian 
faith is necessary in the use of the sacra- 
ments Mrdly^ as an enemy, an antichrist, 
an adversary, an oppressor of Holy Scrip- 
ture,® who dares set nis own words m oppo- 

1 Ut meam eonBefentlam rodimam. L. Epp. 1. 622. 

^ Ab erroneo, indurato, per Scripturas aanotas damnato» 
neretlco et apoRtata. L. 0pp. Lat. It. 60. See also L. Opp. 

*vil. 332 . There are some paragraphs In the German 
that are not in the Latin text. 

• Oppressore totioe Sacre Scrlpturn. Ibid. 


sition to the Word of Gk)d ; fourthly^ as a 
despiser, a calumniator, a blasphemer of the 
holy Christian Church and of a free council, 
who maintains that a council is nothing of 
itself. 

“ For this reason,, with all humility, I en- 
treat the most serene, most illustrious, excel- 
lent, generous, noble, powerful, wise, and 
prudent lords, namely, Charles emperor of 
Kome, the electors, princes, counts, barons, 
knigiits, gentlemen, councillors, cities and 
communities of the whole German nation, to 
adliere to my protest, and to resist with me 
the antichristian conduct of the pope, for the 
glory of God, the defence of the Cnurch and 
of the Christian doctrine, and for the main- 
tenance of the free councils of Christendom ; 
and Christ, our Lord, will reward them 
bountifully by his everlasting grace. But if 
there bo any who scorn my prayer, and con- 
tinue to obey that impious man the pope, 
rather than God, * I reject by these presents 
all responsibility, having faithfully warned 
their consciences, and 1 abandon them, as 
well as the pope and his adherents, to the 
supremo judgment of God.” 

Ir?uch is Luther’s hill of divorce ; such is 
his reply to the pontiff’s hull. A great 
seriousness pervades the whole of this decla- 
ration. The charges he brings against tho 
pope are of the ^avest description, and it is 
not heedlessly that ho makes them. This 
protest was circulated through Germany, and 
sent to most of the courts of CTiristendom. 

Luther had, however, a still more daring 
step in reserve, although this which ho had 
just taken appeared the extreme of audacity. 
He would in no respect he behindhand with 
Rome. The monk of Wittemberg will do all 
that the sovereign pontiff dares do. He 
gives judgment for judgment ; lie raises pile 
for pile. The son of the Medici and the son 
of the miner of Mansfeldt have gone down 
into the lists ; and in this desperate struggle, 
whicli shakes the world, one does not strike 
a blow which the other does not return. On 
the 10th of December, a placard was posted 
on the walls of the university of Wittemberg, 
inviting the professors and students to he 
present at nine o’clock in tho morning, at the 
Eastern gate, near the Holy Cross. A CTcat 
number of doctors and students asscnibled, 
and Luther, walking at their head, conducted 
tho procession to the appointed place. How 
many burning piles has Rome erected during 
tho course of ages I Luther resolves to make 
a better application of the great Roman prin- 
ciple. It is only a few old papers that are 
about to he destroyed ; and fire, thinks he, is 
intended for that purpose. A scaffold had 
been prepared. One of the oldest masters of 
arts set fire to it. As the flames rose high 
into the air, the formidable Augustine, wear- 
ing his frock, approached the pile, carrying 
the Canon Law, the Decretals, the Clemen- 

1 Et papte. Implo homini, plus anam Deo obedlant. L. 
Opp. Lat. U. flO. L. Opp. (L.) xvil. 332. 
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tines, the papal Extravagants, some writings remained silent a fe;^ minutes, and then con- 
W l^k and Emser, and the pope’s buU. tinned energetically : “ Bo on your guard 
The Decretals having been first consumed, against the laws and statutes of the pope. I 
Luther held up the bull, and said : “ Since have burnt his Decretals, but this is merely 
thou hast vexed the Holy One of the Lord, child’s play. It is time, and more than time, 
may everlasting fire vex and consume thee ! ” that tlie pope were burnt ; tjiat is (explain- 
He then flung it into the flames. Never had ing himself immediately), the see of Home, 
war been declared with greater energy and with all its doctrines and abominations.*’ 
resolution. After this Luther calmly re- Then assuming a more solemn tone, he 
turned to the city, and the crowd of doctors, added : “ If you do not contend with your 
professors, and students, testifying their ap- whole heart against the impious government 

E roval by loud cheers, re-entered Wittem- of the pope, you cannot bo saved. Whoever 
erg with him. “ The Decretals,” said Lu- takes delight in the religion and worship of 
ther, “ resemble a body whose face is meek popery, will be eternally lost in the world to 
as a young maiden’s, whose limbs are full of come.”' 

violence like those of a lion, and whose tail “ If you reject it,” continued he, “ you 
is filled with wiles like a serpent. Among must expect to incur every kind of danger, 
all the laws of the popes, there is not one and even to lose your lives. But it is far 
word that teaches us who is Jesus Christ.” ' better to be exposed to such perils in this 
“ My enemies,” said ho on another occasion, world than to keep silence ! Ho long as I 
“ have been able, by burning my books, to live, I will denounce to my brctliren the sore 
injure the cause of truth in the minds of the and the plague of Babylon, for fear that 
common people, and destroy their souls ; for many who are with us snould fall back like 
this reason, I consumed their books in return, the rest into the bottomless pit.” 

A serious struggle has just begun. Hitherto Wo can scarcely imagine the effect pro- 
I have been only playing with the pope. I duced on the assembly by this discourse, the 
began this work in God’s name ; it will be energy of which surprises us. “ Not one 
ended without me and by His might. If among us,” adds the candid student who has 
they dare bum my books, in w^hich more of handed it down, “ unless ho be a senseless 
the Gospel is to be found (I speak without log of wood Tas all the papists are, he .says 
boasting) than in all the books of the pope, parenthetically') , doubts that this is ti*uth 
I can with much greater reason burn theirs, mre and undenlcd. It is evident to all be- 
in which no good can bo discovered.” lievers that Dr. Luther is an angel of the 

If Luther had commenced the Reformation living God, called to feed Christ’s wandering 
in this manner, such a step would undoubted- sheep with tlie Word of God.” ^ 
ly have entailed the most deplorable results. This discourse and the act by which it 
Fanatici.sm might have been aroused by it, was crowned mark an iinportant epoch in 
and the Church thrown into ■» course of vio- the Reformation. The dispute at Lcipsic 
lence and disorder. But the reformer had had inArardly detached Luther from the pope. 

f )refaced his work by seriously explaining tho But the moment in which he burnt the bull 
essons of Scripture. The foundations had was that in which he declared in the most 
been wisely laid. Now, a powerful blow, fonnal manner his entire separation from the 
such as he nad just given, might not only be Bishop of Rome and his 011111 * 011 , and his at- 
without inconvenience, but even accelerate tachment to the universal Church, such as it 
the moment in which Christendom would had been founded by the apostles of Jesus 
throw off its bonds. Clirist. At tho eastern gate of the city he 

Luther thus solemnly declared that he lit up a fire that has been burning for tlirce 
separated from the pope and his church, centuries. 

This might appear necessary to him after “ The pope,” said he, “ h.as three^ crowns ; 
his letter to Leo X. He accepted the cx- and for this reason : the first is against God, 
communication that Rom6 had pronounced, for he condemns religion ; the second against 
He showed the Christian world that there the emperor, for ho condemns tho secular 
was now war unto death between him and power; the third is against society, for he 
the pope. He burnt bis ships upon the condemns marriage.” ^ When he was re- 
beacn, thus imposing on himself tho neces- proachedwith inveighing too severely against 
sity of advancing and of combating. popery ; ** Alas I” replied he, “ would that I 

Luther had re-entered Wittemberg. On could speak against it with a voice of thun- 
the morrow, the lecture - room was more der, and that each of my words was a thun- 
crowded than usual. All minds were in a derboltl”* 

state of excitement; a solemn feeling per- The firmness spread to Luther’s friends 
vaded the assembly ; they waited expecting and fellow-countrymen. A whole nation ral- 
an address from the doctor. He lectured on lied around him. The unUtersity of Wittem- 
the Psalms, — a course that he had commen- 
ced in the month of March in the preceding 1 Muss ewlg in jenem Leben verlohren leyn. L. 0pp. (L.) 
year. Having finished his explanations, he sot 

Ohrlsti oves pascat. L. 0pp. Lai. ii. 123. 

8 L. 0pp. (W.) xxll, 1313. 

1 L. 0pp. (W.) xxil. 1493.1496. * Und «in Jeglich Wort eine Donneraxt ttrwe. Ibid. 13S0. 
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berg in particular grew daily more attached 
to this hero, to whom it was indebted for its 
importance and glory. C^lstadt then raised 
his voice against that “ furious lion of Flor- 
ence/’ which tore all human and divine laws, 
and trampled under foot the principles of 
eternal truth. Melancthon, also, about this 
time addressed the states of the empire in a 
writing characterized by the elegance and 
wisdom peculiar to this amiable man. It 
was m reply to a work attributed to Emser, 
but published under the name of Bhadinus, 
a Roman divine. Never had Luther himself 
spoken with greater energy ; and yet there 
was a grace in Melancthon’s language that 
won its way to every heart. 

After showing by various passages of 
Scripture that the pope is not superior to the 
other bisliops : “ Wliat is it,” says he to the 
skites of the empire, “ that prevents our 
depriving the pope of the rights that we have 
given him?i It matters little to Luther 
whether our riches, that is to say, the trea- 
sures of Europe, are sent to Rome ; but the 
great cause ol his grief and ours is, that the 
laws of the pontiffs and the reign of the pope 
not only endanger the souls of men but en- 
tirely ruin them. Each one may judge for 
himself whether it is becoming or not to 
contribute his money for the maintenance of 
Homan luxury ; but to judge of religion and 
its sacred mysteries is not within the scope 
of the commonalty. It is on this ground, 
then, that Luther appeals to your faith and 
zeal, and that all pious men unite with him, 
— some aloud, others with sighs and groans. 
C’all to remembrance that you are Christi^ins, 
yc princes of a Christian people, and wrest 
these sad relics of Christendom from tho 
tyranny of Antichrist. They arc deceivers 
who pretend that you have no authority over 
priests. That same spirit which animated 
Jehu against the priests of Baal, urges you. 
by this precedent, to abolish the Roman 
superstition, which is much more horrible 
than the idolatry of Baal.”^ Thus spoko 
the gentle Melancthon to the princes of Ger- 
many. 

A lew cries of alarm were heard among 
tho friends of the Reformation. Timid minds 
inclined to extreme measures of conciliation, 
and Staupitz, in particular, expressed the 
deepest anxiety. “ All this matter has be^n 
hitherto mere play,” wrote Luther to him 
“You have said yourself, that if God does noi 
do these things, it is impossible they can be 
done. The tumult becomes more and more 
tumultuous, and I do not think it will ever 
be appeased, except at the last day.”® Thus 
did Luther encourage these affrighted minds 
Three centuries have passed away, and the 
tumult has not yet subsided ! 

1 Quid obstat gnominus papo quod dedimus Jus adima. 

» Oorp. Bef I. 837. 

* Ut «xtlnguarl8 lllain,multo tetriorem Baalls Idololatrla, 
Komanam Bupcrstltlonem. Ibid. 

. *umultu8 egregie tumultuatur, ut nisi extremo die le- 
dari mihi poase non videatur. L. £pp. i. 61] . 


The papacy,” continued he, “ is no longer 
what it wife yesterday and the day before. 
Let it excommunicato and bum my writings 1 

let it slay me! it shall not check 

;hat which is advancing. Some great por- 
tent is at our doors.^ I burnt the hull, at 
irst with great trembling, hut now I expe- 
ienco more joy from it than from any action 
have ever done in my life.” ® 

Wo involuntarily stop, and arc delighted at 
reading in Luther’s great soul the mighty 
future that was preparing. “ 0 my father,” 
said he to Staupitz in conclusion, “ pray for 
the Word of God and for me. I am carried 
away and tossed about by these waves.” ® 
Thus war was declared on both sides. 
'I'hc combatants throw away their scabbards. 
The Word of God reasserted its rights, and 
deposed him w}io had taken the place of God 
himself. Society was shaken. In every 
age selfish men are not wanting who would 
let human society sleep on in error and cor- 
ruption; hut wise men, although they may 
be timid, think differently. “ Wc are well 
aware,” said tho gentle and moderate Mclanc- 
thon, “ that statesmen have a dread of inno- 
vation ; and it must bo acknowledged that, 
in this sad confusion 'wbicli is denominated 
human life, controversies, and even those 
which proceed from the justest causes, are 
always tainted with some evil. It is requi- 
site, however, that in the Church, the Word 
and commandments of God should be pre^ 
ferred to every mortal thing.* God threatens 
with his eternal anger those who endeavour 
to suppress tho truth. For this reason it 
was a duty, a Christian duty, incumbent on 
Luther, and from which ho could not draw 
back, especially as ho was a doctor of tho 
Church of God, to reprove the pcniicious 
errors which unprincipled men were dissemi- 
nating with iiiconceivahlc effrontery. If con- 
troversy engenders many evils, as I see to 
my great sorrow,” adds the wise Philip, “ it 
is the fault of those who at first propagated 
error, and of those who, filled with diabolical 
hatred, arc now seeking to npliold it.” 

But all men did not think thus. Imther 
was overwhelmed with reproaches : the storm 
hurst upon him from every quarter of heaven. 
“Ho is quitp alone,” said some; “he is a 
teacher pf novelties^” said others. 

“ Who knows,” replied Luther, sensible of 
the call that was addressed to him from on 
high, “ if God has not chosen and called me,® 
and if they ought not to fear that, by de- 
spising me, they despise God himself ? Mosesi. 
was fdone at the departure from Egypt; 
Elijah was alone in tho reign of King Ahab ; 


1 Omnln</al!quid portenti pr«B forlbus eat. L. Epp. 1. 6i2. 
What a presenument of the future • 

* Primum trepldua et oran.s, sed nunc laetlot guam ullo 
totiuB vitffi mciB facto. Ibid. 


- Wer welsa oo nuou wuvu u««.. ..w........ 

Foundation of the articles condemned by tho bull of Home. 
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Isaiah alono in Jerusalem ; Ezekiel alone in 

Babylon God never selected as a prophet 

either the high-priest or any other great per- 
sonage; but o^inarily he chose low and 
despised men, once oven the shepherd Amos. 
In every age, the saints have had to reprove 
tlie great, kings, princes, priests, and wise 

men, at the peril of their lives And was 

it not the same under the New Testament ? 
Ambrose was alone in his time ; after him, 
Jerome was alone ; later still, Augustine 
was alone I do not say that 1 am a pro- 

phet ; ‘ but I say that they ought to fear, 
precisely because I am alone and they 
are many. I am Sure of this, that the Word 
of God is with me, and that it is not with 
tliem. 

“ It is said also,” continues he, “ that I 
put forward novelties, and that it is impos- 
sible to believe that^ aU the other doctors 
wore so long in error.' 

“ No ! I do not preach novelties. But I 
say that all chtistian doctrines have been 
lost sight of by those who should have pre- 
served them; namely, the learned and the 
bishops. Still I doubt not that the truth 
remained in a few hearts, even were it with 
infants in the cradle.^ Poor peasants and 
simple children now understand Jesus Christ 
better than the pope, the bishops, and the 
doctors. 

“ I am accused of rejecting the holy doctors 
of the Church. I do not reject them ; but, 
since all these doctors endeavour to prove 
their writings by Holy Scripture, Scripture 
must be clearer and surer than they are. 
Who would think of proving an oDscure 
passage by one that was obscurer still? 
Thus, then, necessity obliges me to have 
jrecourse to the Bible, as all the doctors have 
done, and to call upon it to pronounce upon 
their writings; for the Bible alone is lord 
and master. 

“ But (say they) men of power persecute 
him. Is it not clear, according to Scripture, 
that the persecutors are generally wrong, 
and the persecuted right ; that the majority 
has over been on the side of falsehood, and 
the minority on that of truth ? Truth lias 
in every age caused an outcry.”* 

Luther next examines the propositions 
condemned in the bull as heretical, and de- 
monstrates their truth by proofs*drawn from 
the Holy Scriptures.. With what vigour 
especially deed ne not maintain the doctrine 
of Grace ! 

“ What ! before and without grace, nature 
can hate sin, avoid it, and repent of it ; while 
even after pace is come, this nature* loves 
rin, seeks it, longs for it, and never ceases 
contending against grace, and being angry 
with it ; a state which all the saints mourn 
ov^r continually I It is as if men said 

1 Ich Mg« nioht dau Ub eln Prophet uy. L. 0pp. (L.) 

XTll. 338. 

2 rnd lollten's eltel Kinder In der Wiege seyn. Ibid. 
389. 

9'Warheit hat allezeit rumort. Ibid. 340. 


that a strong tree, which I cannot bend by 
the exertion of all my strength, would bend 
of itself, as soon as I left it, or that a torrent 
which no dikes or barriers can check, would 
cease running as soon as it was left alone. 

No ! it is not by reflecting on sin and 

its consequences that we arrive at repent- 
ance ; but it is by contemplating Jesus Christ, 
his wounds, and his infinite love.^ The 
knowledge of sin must proceed from repent- 
ance, and not repentance from the knomedgo 
of sin. Knowledge is the fruit, repentance 
is the tree. In my country, the fruit grows 
on the tree ; but it would appear that in the 
states of the holy Father the tree grows on 
the fruit.” 

The courageous doctor, although he pro- 
tests, still retracts some of his propositions. 
Our astonishment will cease when we see 
the manner in which he does it. After quot- 
ing the four propositions on indulgences, 
condemned by the bull,® he simply adds : — 

“ In submission to the holy and learned 
bull, I retract all that I have ever taught 
concerning indulgences. If my books have 
been justly burnt, it is certainly because 1 
made concessions to the pope on the doctrine 
of indulgences; for this reason I condemn 
them to the flames.” 

He retracts also with respect to John 
Huss : “ I now say that not a few articles, 
but a// the articles of John Huss are wholly 
Christian. By condemning John Huss, the 
pope has condemned the Gospel. 1 have 
done five times more than he, and yet I much 
fear I have not done enough. Huss only 
said that a wicked pope is not a member of 
Christendom ; but if Peter himself were now 
sitting at Rome, I should deny that he was 
pope by Divine appointment.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ooronatlon of Charles the Flfth—The Nuncio Aleander— 
Shall Luther's Books be Burnt f— Aleander and the Empe- 
ror— The Nuncios and the Elector— Duke John's Bon In 
Behalf of Luther— Luther’s Oalmnesa— The Elector pro- 
tects Luther— Boply of the Nuncios— Erasmus at Cologne 
—Erasmus at the Eleotor’s-Declaratlonof Erasmus— Ad- 
vice of ErasmusHSystem of Charles V. 

The mighty words of the reformer sunk deep 
into men’s heArts, and contributed to their 
emancipation. The sparks that flew from 
every one of them were communicated to the 
whole nation. But still a greater question 
remained to be solved. Womd the prince in 
whose states Lutber was residing, tavour or 
oppose the execution of tlfe bull? The re- 
ply appeared doubtful. The elector, as well 
as all the princes of the empire, was at Aix- 

> Man soli suvor Christum in seine Wnnden sehen. und 
aus denselben seine Liebe gegen uns. L. 0pp. (L.)xviL 361. 
** Props. 19 to 22. Ibid. SN. 
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la-Chapelle. Here the crown of Charlemagne of attending the coronation of tlie emperor, 
was placed on the head of the youngest but as the pope’s representative, was a mere 
most powerful monarch of Christendom. An secondary mission in Alcander’s eyes, yet 
unusual pomp and magnificence were dis- calculated to facilitate his task by the respect 
played in this ceremony. Charles V., Fre- it secured for him. Hut he was specially 
denck, princes, ministers, and ambassadors, charged to prevail upon Charles to crush the 
repaired immediately to Cologne. Aix-la- rising Reformation. * 

Chapelle, whore the plague’ was raging, As soon as Aleander arrived at Cologne, 
seemed to pour its whole population into*this ho and Caraccioli set every wheel in motion 
anciept city on the banks of the Rhine. to have Luther’s heretical works burnt , 
Among the crowd of strangers who throughouttheempire, but particularly under | 
thronged this city were the two papal nun- the eyes of the German princes assembled in 
cios, Marino Caraccioli and Jerome Aleander. that city. Charles V. had already given his 
Caraccioli, who had already been ambassador consent with regard to his hereditary states, 
at the court of Maximilian, was commis- The agitation of men’s minds was excessive, 
sioned to congratulate the new emperor, and “ Such measures,” said they to Charles’s 
to treat with him on political matters. But ministers and the nuncios themselves, “ far 
Rome had discovered that, to succeed in ox- from healing the wound, will only increase 
tinguishing the Reformation, it was neces- it. Do you imagine that Luther’s doctrines 
saiy to send into Germany a nuncio specially are found only in those books that you are 
accredited for this work, and of a character, throwing into the fire? They are written, 
skill, and activity fitted for its accomplish- where you cannot reach them, in the hearts 

ment. Aleander bad been selected.^ This of the nation.* If you idesire to employ 

man, afterwards invested with the purple of force, it must be that of c( uutlcss swords 
the cardinals, would appear to have been unsheathed to massacre a whde nation.” A 
descended from a family of respectable anti- few logs of wood piled up to bum a few 
quity, and not from Jewish parents, as it sheets of paper will effect nothing ; and such 
has been said. The guilty Borgia invited anns are unbecoming the dignity of an 
him to Romo to be the secretary of his son — emperor and of a pontiff.” The nuncio de- 
of that Caosar before whose murderous sword fended his burning piles : “ These flames,” 
all Romo trembled.* “ Like master, like said he, “ are a sentence of condemnation 
msn,” says an historian, who thus compares written in colossal characters, equally intel- 
Aleander to Alexander VI. This judgment ligible to those who are near and those who 
is in our opinion too severe. After Borgia’s are afar off, — ^to the learned and ignorantf — 
death, Aleander applied to his studies with and even to those who cannot read.” 
fresh ardour. His knowledge of Greek, He- But it was not in realitj’' papers and books 
brew, Chaldee, and Arabic, gained him tho that the nuncio wanted : it was Luther hiin- 
rc})utation of being the most learned man of self. “ These flames,” resumed he, “ are not 
liis age. He devoted himself with his whole suflScient to purify the infected air of Gcr- 
hcart to every thing he undertook. The zeal many.** If they terrify the simple, they do. 
with wliich he studied languages was by no not punish the wicked. We require an impe- 
mcaiis inferior to that which he exerted rial edict against Luther’s person.”® 
afterwards in persecuting tho Reformation. Aleander did not find the emperor so com- 
Lco X. attached him to his own service, pliant when the reformer’s life was in ques- 
Some historians speak of his epicurean man- tion, as when his books only were concerned, 
ners ; Romanists, of the integrity of his life.® “ As I have but recently ascended tho 
It would appear that ho was fond of luxury, throne,” said he to Aleander, “ I cannot 
parade, and amuseifient. “ Aleander is liv- Avithout the advice of my councillors and tho 
ing at Venice like a grovelling epicurean, consent of i]^Q princes strike such a blow as 
and in high dignity,” wrote his old friond this against a numerous faction surrounded 
Erasmus concerning him. All are agreed in by so many powerful defenders. Let us fust 
confessing that he was violent, prompt in hi§ learn what our father, the Elector of Saxony, 
actions, full of ardour, indefatigable, impe- thinks of this matter;® we shall afterwards 
rious, and devoted to tho pop®. Eck was tlie see what reply we can make to tho pope.” 
fiery and intrepid champion cf the schools : The nuncios, therefoye,' proceeded .to make 
Aleander, tho haughty ambassador of the trial of their artifices and eloquence 'on the 
proud court of the pontiffs. He seemed bom elector. 

to be a nuncio. The first Sunday in November, Frederick 

Rome had made every preparation to de- having attended mass in tho Grey friars’ con- 
stroy the monk of Wittemberg. The duty 

1 Oni tota Bolllcitudo inniteretur nascentia htercsis evel- 

, lendtB. Pallavloini, 1. 83. ^ r, 

1 Stiidlum flanantiasimum rellglonla, ardor Indolla.... '* Altlusque iiiaoiilptara In mentibus unlvcrsw fere Qer. 
Incredlblle quanta 8olertla....PaUavlclnl,l. 84. mania. Ibid. 1.88. , ^ 

* See vol. I. p. 19. Oapellq. Venetian Ambaasador at 3 In vi innuroerabillum gladioruxn qul Infinitum poptnum 
Borne In 1600, aayaof Oaaan Tiilta Roma trema dl easo truddarent. Ibid. ^ ^ 

^eba non 11 faaa amazaar.... Extracted by Ranke from a * Non aatia ad expurgandum aerem Germania Jam tabl- 
Relatione In the archlvea of Vienna. fleum. Ibid. P. 69. , n 

a Er yrird ttbel ala eln gebohrnor Jude und Bchandlloher 5 caaarlaealotum incaput....riutherl. IbW. 

Epicurer beachrieben. ^ckend. 288. Integritaa vita qua » Audlamua antea bac in re patrom nostrum Fredorlcum. 
pranoBcebatur. Pallavlclul, 1. 84. L. 0pp. Lat. 11. 117. 
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vent, Caraccioli and Aleander begged an cause with the warmth of a young Christian 
audience. He received them in the presence and of a youthful prince. Ho wrote to the 
of the Bishop .of Trent and several of his doctor and to his uncle, nobly entreating the 
councillors. Caraccioli first presented the latter to protect Luther against his enemies, 
papal brief. Of a milder disposition than On the other hand, Spalatin, frequently it is 
Aleander, he thought it his duty to win over true very dejected, Pontanus, and the other 
the prince by his flatteries, and began by councillors who were with the elector at Co- 
eulogizing him and his ancestors. “ It is to logne, represented to the prince that he ought 
you,” said he, “ that we look for the salvation not to abandon the reformer.^ 
of the Roman Church and of the Roman In the midst of this general agitatiop, one 
Empire.” man alone remained tranquil : it was Luther. 

But the impetuous Aleander, wishing to While it was sought to preserve him by the 
come to the point, hastily stepped forward influence of the great, the monk in his cloister 
and interrupted his colleague, who modestly at Wittemberg thought that it was rather 
gave way “ It is to me and Eck,” said he, for him to save the great ones of this world. 

“ that this business of Martin’s has been in- y If the Gospel,” wrote he to Spalatin, “ was 
trusted. Look at the imminent dangers into of a natixre to be propagated or maintained 
which this man is plunging the Christian by the powers of this world, God would not 
republic. If we do not make haste to apply have intrusted it to fishermen.^ It belongs 
some remedy, the empire is ruined. Why not to the princes and pontiffs of this age to 
were the Greeks destroyed, but because they defend the Word of God. They have cnougli 
abandoned the pope? You cannot remain to do to shelter themselves from the judg- 
united to Luther without separating from ments of the Lord and of his Anointed. If I 
Jesus Christ.* 1 require two things of you, speak, it is in order that they may attain a 
in the name of his holiness: firsts that you knowledge of the Divine Word, and that by 
will burn Luther’s writings ; sf^condly^ that it they may be saved.” 
you will inflict on him the punishment he Luther’s expectation was not to be dc- 
deserves, or at least that you will deliver ccived. That faith, wliich a convent at 
him up to tlio pope.® The emperor and all Wittemberg concealed, exerted its power in 
the pnnees of the empire have declared their the palaces of Cologne. Frederick’s heart, 
willingness to accede to our request ; you shaken perhaps for a moment, grew stronger 
alone hesitate still.” by degrees. He was indignant that the 

Frederick replied, through the medium of pope, in defiance of his earnest entreaties to 
the Bishop of Trent: “This matter is too examine into the matter in Germany, had 
serious to be settled now. Wo will let you decided upon it at Rome at the request of a 
know our determination.” personal enem^ of the reformer, and that in 

The situation in which Frederick was his absence this opponent should have dared 
placed was a difficult' one. What part ought publish in Saxony a bull that threatened the 
no to take ? On the one side were the em- existence of the university and the peace of 
peror, the princes of the empire, and the his subjects. Besides, the elector was con 
supreme pontiff of Cliristendom, whose au- vinced that Imther was wronged. He shud- 
thority the elector had as yet no idea of dcred at the thought of delivering an inno- 
throwing off ; on the other, a monk, a feeble cent man into tlic hands of his cruel enemies, i 
monk ; for it was he only that tliey demanded. Justice was the principle on wliich ho acted, i 
Charles’s reign had just commenced. Ought and not the wishes of the pope. He came : 
Frederick, the oldest and wisest of all the to the determination of not giving way to 
princes of Germany, to sow disunion in the Rome. On the 4th of Nevember, Frederick's I 
empire ? Besides, liow could he renounce coqncillors (in the presence of the bishop of j 
that ancient piety whieh led him even to the Trent), replied that he had seen with much ; 
sepulchre of Christ ? pain the advantage that Dr. Eck had taken i 

Other voipes were then heard. A young of his absence to involve in the condemna- | 
prince, who afterwards wore the electors tion several persons who were not named in | 
crown, and whose reign was signalized by the bull { that since his departure from Sax- , 
the greatest misfortunes, John Frederick, ony, it wAs possible that an immense number ' 
son of Duke John, the elector’s nephew, and of lejimed and ignorant men, of the clergy | 
Spalatin ’s pupil, a youth seventeen years of and laity, might have united and adhered to | 
age, had received in his heart a sincere love the cause and appeal of Luther ;® that neither i 
for the truth, and was firmly attached to his imperial majesty nor any other person |i 
Luther.* When he saw the reformer^ struck had shown that Luther’s writings had been il 
by the Roman anathemas, he embraced his refuted, and that they only deserved to be 

i thrown into the fire ; and ^ally he requested 
1 Gui ita loquenti de improviso sose add it Aleander. L. ; ^ 

Onp. Lot. ii. 117. 1 

^ Non posse cum Luihoro conjungl, Quin sejungeretur a 

Christo. Pallav. 1. M. i Assiduo flabollo mlnlstrorum, ill! Jugiter suadentium 

3 Ut de eo suppliclum sumeret, vel captum pontiftci ne Luthorum desercrot. Pallav. 1. 86. 
transmitteret. 1<. 0pp. Lat. li. 117. ^ Evongelium si tale esset, quod potentatibus mnndi aut 

* Sonderllcbe Ounst und Onadc *u mlr unwlrdlglich und propagaretur aut servaretur, non lllud plscatorlbus D«u8 
den groBsenWiUen und Lust zu dcr heliigen gbttlichen demandasset. L. Epp. l./i21. 

Wahrheit. L. Epp. 1. 548, Loiter to John Frederick, 30th » Ut Ingens vis popull, doctorum et rudlum, sacrorum et 
October 1620 . profanorum, sese conjuuserint. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 110 . 
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that Doctor Luther should be furnished with 
a safe-conduct, so that ho might appear be- 
fore a tribunal of learned, pious, and impar- 
tial judges.^ 

After this declaration, Aleandcr, Carac- 
cioli, and their followers, retired to delibe- 
rate. ^ This was the first time that the 
elector had publicly made known his inten- 
tions with regard to the reformer. The 
nuncios had expected quite a different course 
from him. Now (they had thought) that the 
elector, by maintaining hia character for 
impartiality, would draw dangers upon him- 
self the whole extent of which he could not 
foresee, ho will not hesitate to sacrifice the 
monk. Thus Rome had reasoned. But lier 
machinations were doomed to fail before ft 
force that did not enter into her calculations, 
— the love of justice and of truth. 

Being rc-admitted into the presence of the 
elector’s councillors, the imperious Alcander 
said : “ I should like to know wdiat the elec- 
tor would think, if one of his subjects should 
choose the king of France, or any other 
foreign prince, for judge.” {Seeing that 
nothing could shake the Saxon councillors, 
he said : “ V.'c will execute the bull ; we will 
hunt out and burn Luther’s writings. As 
for his person,” added ho, affecting a con- 
temptuous indifference, “ the pope is not 
desirous of staining his hands with the blood 
of the wretched man.” 

The news of the rc|)ly the elector had 
made to the nuncios having reached Wittem- 
berg, Luther’s friends were filled with joy. 
Mciancthoii and Amsdorlf, especially, in- 
dulged in the most flattering anticipations. 
“ Tlio German nobility,” said Melancthon, 
“ will direct their course bv the example of 
this prince, whom they follow in all tilings, 
as tiieir Nestor. If lioiner styled his hero 
the bulwark of the Greeks^ why should we not 
call Frederick the bulwark of the Germans 

The oracle of courts, the torch of the 
schools, the light of the world, Erasmus, was 
then at Cologne. Many princes had invited 
him, to bo guided by his advice. At tlic 
epoch of the Reformation, Erasmus w^as the 
leader of the moderates; ho imagined* him- 
self to bo so, but without just cause ; for 
when tmth and error meet face, to face, jus- 
tice lies not between them. IIo was the 
chief of that philosophical and acadcihical 
party which, for ages, had attempted to cor- 
rect Rome, but had never succeeded ; he was 
the representative of human wisdom, but 
that wisdom was too weak to batter' down 
the high places of Popeiy. It needed that 
wisdom from God, whicn men often call 
foolishness, but at whoso voice mountains 
crumble^ into dust. Erasmus would neither 
throw himself into the arms of Luther, nor 
sit at the pope’s feet. He hesitated, and 


often wavered between these two powers, 
attracted at one time towards Luther, then 
uddciily repelled in the direction of the pope. 

‘ The last spark of Christian piety seems 
nearly extinguished,” said he in his letter to 
Albert ; “ and ’tis this which has moved 
Luther’s heart. Ho cares neither for money 
nor honours.”* But this letter, which the 
mprudeiit Ulrich of lluttcn had published, 
caused Erasmus so much annoyance, that he 
determined to be more cautious in future. 
Besides, he was accused of being Luther’s 
accomplice, and the latter offended him by 
his imprudent language. “ Almost all good 
men are for Luther, said he; “ hut 1 see 

that we are tending towards a revolt I 

would not have my name joined with his. 
That would injure me without serving him.”* 

So be it,” replied Luther ; “ since that 
annoys you, I promise never to make men- 
tion cither of you or of your friends.” Such 
was the man to whom both the partisans and 
enemies of the Reformation applied. 

The elector, knowing that the opinion of a 
man so much respected as Erasmus would 
have great influence, invited the illustrious 
Dutchman to visit him. Erasmus obeyed 
the order. This was on the 5th DcccniDcr, 
Luther’s friends could not see this stop with- 
out secret uneasiness. The elector was 
standing before the lire, with Spalatin at his 
side, when Erasmus was introduced. “ What 
is your opinion of Luther?” immediately de- 
manded Frederick, '^’lie prudent Erasmus, 
surprised at so direct a question, sought at 
first to elude replying. Ho screwed up his 
mouth, bit his lips, and said not a word. 
Upon this the elector, raising his eyebrows, 
as was his custom when he spoke to people 
from whom he desired to liavc a precise 
answer (says Spalatiu), fixed his piercing 
glance on Erasmus.* The latter, not know- 
ing how to escape from his confusion, said at 
last, in a half jocular ^one : “ Luther has 
committed two great faults ; he has attacked 
the crown of the pope and the bellies of tlie 
monks.”® The elector smiled, but gave his 
visiter to understand that he was in earnest. 
Erasmus then laying aside his reserve, said : 
“ The cause of all this dispute is the hatred 
of the monks towards learning, and the fear 
they have of seeing their tyranny destroyed. 
What weapons are they using against Lu- 
ther ? — clamour, cabals, hatred, and libels. 
The more virtuouli a man is, and the greater 
his attachment to the Gospel, the less is he 
opposed to Lutlvjr.® The severity of the 

1 Et flitunim erat....ut tandem proraus extingucretur 
tlla acintilla Chrlstlanse pietatis t hscc moverunt anlmum 
IjUtheri. ...qul nec honores ambit, nec pccuniam cupit. 
Erasm. Epp. Lond. 1642, p. 586. 

» Vavent vero fermo bonl omnes. Corp. Ref. i. 205. 

3 Er will von mir ungennont seyn. L. Epp. 1. 625. Nam 
ea res me gravat, et Lutherum non sublevat. Corp. Ref. i. 
206. 


Aleander seonsim cum aula lo- 
25^2 "®’»«rtca appoUatione murum Qermanifle. Corp. Ref. 1. 


4 Da aperret auch wahrllcli mein gnfidister Herr seine 
Angen nur wohl uuf. . . . Spalatin, Hist. MS. in Seckond. p. 
221 . 

6 Lutherus pcccavit in duobua, nempo quod tetigit ooro- 
nam pontlficis ci ventroa monachorum. 

6 Gum optlmua qutaque et evangeltcn doetrime proxlmus 
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bull has aroused the indignation of all good 
men, and no one can recognise in it the 
gentleness of a vicar of Christ. ^ Two only, 
out of all the universities, have condemned 
Luther ; and they have only condemned him, 
not proved him in the wrong. Do not be de- 
ceived ; the danger is greater than some men 
imagine. Arduous and difficult things are 
pressingon.* To begin Charles’s reign by 
so odious an act as Luther’s imprisonment, 
would bo a mournful omen. The world is 
thirsting for evangelical truth let us be- 
ware of setting up a blamable opposition. 
Let this affair be inquired into by serious 
men, — men of sound judgment ; this will be 
the course most consistent with the dignity 
of the pope himself I ” 

Thus spoke Erasmus to the elector. Such 
frankness may perhaps astonish the reader ; 
but Erasmus know whom he was addressing, 
^palatin was deliglitcd. He went out with 
Erasmus, and accompanied him as far as the 
house of the Count of Nuenar, provost of 
Cologne, where Erasmus was residing. The 
latter, in an impulse of frankness, on retiring 
to his study, took a pen, sat down, wrote a 
summary of what he had said to the elector, 
and forwarded the paper to Spalatin; but 
erelong the fear of Aleander came over the 
timid Eralimus*, the courage that the pre- 
sence of the elector and his chaplain nad 
communicated to him had evaporated ; and 
ho begged Spalatin to return the too daring 
paper, for fear it should fall into the hands 
of the terrible nuncio. But it was too late. 

The elector, feeling re-assured by the opi- 
nion of Erasmus, spoke to the emperor in a 
more decided tone. Erasmus himself endea- 
voured, in nocturnal conferences, * like those 
of Nicodemus of old, to persuade Charles’s 
councillors that the whole business should 
bo referred to impartial judges. Perhaps he 
lioped to be named arbitrator in a cause 
which threatened to divide the Christian 


saw” system, which consisted in flattering 
the pope and the elector, and appearing to 
incline by turns towards each, according to 
the necessities of the moment. One of his 
ministers, whom he had sent to Rome on 
Spanish business, arrived at the very moment 
that Doctor Eck was clamorously urging 
on Luther’s condemnation. The wily am- 
bassador immediately saw what advantage 
his master might derive from the Saxon 
monk. “Your Majesty,” he wrote ofi the 
12th May 1520 to the emperor, who was still 
in Spain, “ ought to go into Germany, and 
show some favour to a certain Martin 
Luther, who is at the Saxon court, and who 
by the sermons he preaches gives much 
anxiety to the court of Rome.” ^ Such from 
the commencement was the view Charles 
took of the Reformation. It was of no im- 
portance for liim to know on which side 
truth or error might be found, or to discern 
what the great interests of the German 
nation required. His only question was, 
what policy demanded, and what should be 
done to induce the pope to support the em- 
peror. And this was well known at Rome. 
Charles’s ministers intimated to Aleander 
the course their master intended following. 
“The em^ieror,” said they, “will behave 
towards the pope as he behaves towards the 
emperor; 2 for lie has no desire to increase 
the power of his rivals, and particularly of 
the King of France.” At these words the 
imperious nuncio gave way to his indigna- 
tion. “ What ! ” replied he, “ supposing the 
pope should abandon the emperor, must the 
tatter renounce his religion ? If Charles 

wishes to avenge himself thus let him 

tremble! this baseness will turn against 
himself.” But the nuncio’s threats did not 
shake the imperial diplomatists. 


world. His vanity would have been flattered 
by such an office. But at the same time, 
and not to lose his credit at Rome, he wrote 
the most submissive letters to Leo, who re- 
plied with a kindness that seriously mortified 
Aleander.® From love to the pope, the 
nuncio would willingly have reprimanded 
the pope ; for Erasmus communicated these 
letters from the pontiff, .and they added still 
more to his cremt. The nuncio complained 
of it to Rome. “ Pretend not to notice this 
man’s wickedness,” was the reply; “pru- 
dence enjoins this: we must leave a door 
open to repentance.”® 

Charles at the same time adopted a “ see- 


dlcatup, rnlnlme oflbnaus Luthero. Axlomfttft Eruml la 
L. Ojap, Lat. li. 115. 

1 Bulls Bsvltla probofi omnes olftndlt, ut indigna mltls- 
Bltno ChriBtl Ylcario. Ibid. 

* Urgent ardua negotla. Ibid. 

s MnnduB BlUt verltatem evangelicam. Ibid. 

* Sollieltatls per nocturnos congreBsus. . . . Fallav. i. 87. 
s Qus male torquebant Aleandrum. Ibid. 

« PrudentU erat coqsUU. homlnls pravitatem dlsslmulare. 
Ibid. 88. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Luther on Oonfesslon— Real Absoliition'-Antlchrist-Lu- 
thor's Popularity— Satires — Ulrich of Hiitten— Lucas 
Cranach— The Carnival at WIttemberg— Staupit* intimi- 
dated— Luther’s Labours— His Humility- ProgreiB of the 
Eefonpation. 

Ip the legates of Rome failed with the 
mighty ones of this world, the inferior agents 
of the papacy succeeded in spreading trouble 
among the lower ranks. The army of Rome 
had heard the commands of its chief. Fana- 
tical priests made use of the bull to alarm 
timid consciences, and well-meaning but un- 
enlightened ecclesiastics cox^dered it a 
sacred duty to act in conformitjr with the 
instructions of the pope. It was in the con- 
fessional that Luther liad commenced his 


1 Despatches of Manuel Llorente, 1. 398. _ 

3 Onsarem ita se gesiurum erga Pontl&oem, uti se Pontl- 
fex erga Otesarem geroret. PalTav. i. 91. 
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straggle against Rome it was in the con- 
fessional that Rome contended against the 
reformer's adherents. Scouted in the face 
of the world, the bull became powerful in 
these solitary tribunals. “ Have you read 
Luther’s works ? ” asked the confessors ; “ do 
you possess any of them? do you regard 
them as true or heretical ? ” And if the peni- 
tent hesitated to pronounce the anathema, 
the priest refused absolution. Many con- 
scien^s were troubled. Great agitation pre- 
vailed among the people. This skilful ma- 
noeuvre bade fair to restore to the papal yoke 
the people already won over to the Gospel. 
Rome congratulated herself on having in the 
thirteenth century erected this tribunal, so 
skilfully adapted to render the free con- 
sciences of Christians the slaves of tlie 
priests.*'^ So long as this remains’ standing, 
her reign is not over. 

Luther was informed of these proceedings. 
What can he do, unaided, to baffle this 
manoeuvre? The Word, the Word pro- 
claimed loudly and courageously, shall be 
his weapon. The Word will find access to 
those alarmed consciences, those terrified 
souls, and give them strength. A powerful 
impulse was necessary, and Luther’s voice 
made itself heard. He addressed the peni- 
tents with fearless dignity, with a noble dis- 
dain of all secondary considerations. “ When 
you are asked whether you approve of my 
books or not,” said he, “ reply : * You are a 
confessor, and not an inquisitor or a gaoler. 
My duty is to confess what my conscience 
leads mo to say : yours is not to sound and 
extort the secrets of my heart. Give me 
absolution, and then dispute with Luther, 
with the pope, with whomsoever you please ; 
but do not convert the saciament of penance 
into a quarrel and a combat.’ — And if the 
confessor will not give way, then (continues 
Ijuther) I would rather go without absolu- 
tion. Do not be uneasy : if man docs not 
absolve you, God will. jElejoice that you are 
absolved by God himself, and appear at the 
altar without fear. At the last judgment 
the priest will have to give an account of 
the absolution he has refused you. They 
may deprive us of the sacrament, but they 
cannot deprive us of the strength and grace 
that God has connected with it. It is not in 
their will or in their power, but in our own 
faith, that God has placed salvation. Dis- 
pense with the sacrament, altar, priest, and 
church ; the Word of God, condemned by 
the bull, is more than all these things. The 
soul can do without the sacrament, but it 
cannot live without the Word. Christ, the 
true bishop, will undertake to give you spi- 
ritual food.”® 


every troubled family, imparting courage 
and faith. But he was not content simply 
with defending himself; he felt that ho 
ought to become the assailant, and return 
blow for blow. A Romish theologian, Am- 
brose Catharinus, had written against him. 

■* I will stir up the bile of this Italian beast,” 
said Luther.^ Ho kept his word. In his 
reply, he proved, by the revelations of Da- 
niel and St. John, by the epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. Jude, that the reign of 
Antichrist, predicted and described in. the 
Bible, was the Papacy, “ I know for cer- 
tain,” said he in conclusion, “ that our Lord 
Jesus Christ lives and reigns. Strong in this 
assurance, I should not fear many thousands 
of popes. May God visit us at last according 
to his infinite power, and show forth the 
day of the glorious advent of his Son, in 
which he will destroy the wicked one.® And 
let all the people say. Amen 1 ” 

And all the people did say. Amen ! A holy 
terror seized upon their souls. It was Anti- 
christ whom they beheld seated on the pon- 
tifical throne. This new idea, which derived 
greater strength from the prophetic descrip- 
tions launched forth by Luther into the 
midst of his contemporaries, inflicted the 
most terrible blow on Rome. Faith in tho 
Word of God took the place of that faith 
which theClmrch alono had hitherto enjoyed ; 
and the power of the pope, long the object of 
adoration among nations, had now become a 
source of terror and detestation. 

Germany replied to the papal bull by over- 
whelming Luther with its acclamations. 
Although the plague was raging at Wittem- 
berg, new students arrived every day, and 
from four to six liundred disciples habitually 
sat at the feet of Luther and Melancthon in 
the halls of tho academy. The two churches 
belonging to the convent and the city were 
not large enough for tho crowd that hung 
listening to the reformer’s words. The prior 
of tho Augnstines was fearful that these 
temples would fall under the weight of tho 
hearers.® But this spiritual movement was 
not confined within the walls of Wittemberg ; 
it spread through Germany. Princes, nobles, 
and learned men from every quarter, addressed 
Luther in letters breathing consolation and 
faith. 'I'he doctor showed the chaplain more 
than thirty such.* 

The Margrave of Brandenburg came one 
(isLy to Wittemberg, with several other 
princes, to visit Lutner. “ They desired to 
see the man,” said the latter.® In truth, all 
were desirous of seeing the man whose words 
had moved the people, and made the pontiff 
of the West totter upon his throne. 

The enthusiasm of I^her’s friends in- 


Thus did Luther’s voice sink into every 
alarmed conscience, and make its way into 

» Seevol.l. p.94. 

In 1215 by the Fourth laterftn Oounon. under Innocent 

• Un4 wlrd dloh der reohte Biachoff Chrlstua Bclber apel* 
80n....L.Opp.(n.)xvU.a86. 


1 Itallose beatlA bllem morebo. L. dW* , 

2 Ostendat Ilium diem advent) . glorin FllU aul, qno de- 


atrnatur iniquus late. L. Opp. Lat. ii. 162. 
d Ea mSonte noch gar die Kb^< 


__ jo und Capelle um der 

Menge wlllen elnfallen. Spalatln in Beekend. p. 295. 

* Mchr ala dreyssljr Briefe von Fttrsten. . . , Ibid. , ^ ^ 
d Vldere enlm hominem voluerunt. L. £pp. 1. 6U, dated 
16th January 1521. 
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creased every day. “ What unheard-of fool- 
ishness in Emser,” exclaimed Melancthon, 
“ who has ventured to measure himself with 
our Hercules, not perceiving the finger of 
God in every one of Luther’s actions,^ as 
Pharaoh would not see it in those of Moses.” 
The gentle Melancthon found words of power 
to arouse those who seemed to be retrograd- 
ing or even remaining stationary. “ Luther 
has stood up for the truth,” wrote ho to John 

Hess, “ and yet you keep silence 1 He is 

alive and prospering still, although the lion 
(^LcoJ is chafing and roaring. Lear in mind 
that it is impossible for Roman impiety to 
approve of the Gospel.'** How can this ago 
be wanting in men like Judas, Caiaphas, 
Pilate, or Herod? Arm yourself, therefore, 
with the weapons of God’s Word against 
such adversaries.” 


which, appealing to Jesus Christ, he be- 
seeches him to consume with the brightness 
of his countenance all who dared deny his 
authority. Above all, he set about writing 
in German. “ Hitherto,” said he, “ I have 
written in Latin, a tongue not intelligible to 
every one ; but now I address all my fellow- 
countrymen I” His German rhymes unveiled 
to the people the long and disgraceful cata- 
logue of the sins of the Roman court. But 
Hiitten did not wish to confine hiraeelf to 
mere words ; he was eager to interfere in the 
struggle with the sword ; and he thought that 
the vengeance of God should be accomplished 
by the swords and halberds of those valiant 
warriors of whom Germany was so proud. 
Luther opposed this mad project : “ I desire 
not,” said he, “ to fight for the Gospel with 
violence and bloodshed. I have written to 


All Lutlier’s writings, his Lord’s Prayer, 
and particularly his new edition of the 
Gorman Theology,® were perused with avi- 
dity. Reading clubs were formed for the 
circulation of his works among their mem- 
bers. His friends reprinted them, and got 
them distributed by hawkers. They were 
recommended from the pulpit. There was a 
general wish for a German Church ; and the 

a le demanded that no one should hcnce- 
bo invested with any ecclesiastical 
dignity, unless ho could prc^ich to the people 
in the vulgar tongue, and that in every 
quarter the oishops of Germany should resist 
the papal power. 

Nor was this all: biting satires against 
the principal ultramontanists were circulated 
throughout the proyincos of the empire. The 
opposition rallied all its forces around this 
new doctrine, which gave it precisely what 

it stood in need of. a justification in the 

eyes of religion. Most of the lawyers, 
wearied by the encroachments of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals, attached themselves to the 
reform, but the humanists, in particular, 
eagerly embraced this party, Ulrich Hiitten 
was indefatigable. He addressed letters to 
Luther, to the legates, and to the most con- 
siderable men in Germany. “ I tell you, 
and repeat it, Marino,” said he to the legate 
Caraccioli, in one of his works, “ the dark- 
ness with which you had covered our eyes is 
dispersed ; the Gospel is preached ; the truth 
is proclaimed ; the absurdities of Rome arc 
overwhelmed with contempt; your decrees 
languish and die; liberty is fieginning to 
dawn upon us ! ”* 

Not content with emuloying prose, Hiitten 
had recourse to verse also. He pifolished his 
Outcry on the Lutheran Conflagration^^ in 

1 Del digltum esse quas » Kartino fiant. Corp. Ref. L 282. 
2 Non posse Evangelium Romanie Impietati probari. 
Ibid. 290. ^ 

8 Seevol.l, p. 76. 

* Ablata ilia eat a vobls Induota olim nostris oculls cailgo, 

S rsdicatur EvaTipelium... .apes est libcrtatis. Ulrich ab 
lUtten £c|iics. Mar. Oarrac. h. 0pp. Lat. II. 118. 

8 .... Quo tu ociiios, pie Cbrlste, tuos, frontisque severs 
Teude superclllum, tcqne esse ostende nc^antK 
Qui te contemmmt ipitur, mcdlumQue tonantl 
Ostendunt dlgltum, tandem 11s te ostende potentem. 

Te 


Hiitten to this effect;”^ 

The celebrated painter Lucas Cranach pxib- 
lished, under the title of the Passion of Christ 
and Antichrist., a set of engravings which 
represented on one side the glory and mag- 
nificence of the pope, and on the other the 
humiliation and suiferings of the Redeemer. 
The inscriptions were written by Luther. 
These engravings, designed with considera- 
ble* skill, produced an effect beyond all pre- 
vious example. The people withdrew from 
a church that appeared in every respect so 
opposed to the spirit of its Founder. “ I'his 
is a very good work for the laity,” said Lu- 
ther. ® 

Many persons wielded weapons against the 
papacy, that had but little connexion with 
the holiness of a Christian life, Emser had 
replied to Luther’s book (To the Goat of Leip- 
sic) by another whose title was I'o the Bull of 
Wittemherg. The name was not ill-chosen. 
But at Magdeburg Emser’s work was sus- 
pended to the common gibbet, with this in- 
scription : “ The book is worthy of the place,” 
and a scourge was hung at its side, to indi- 
cate the punishment the author merited.® 
At Doeblin some persons wrote under the 
papal bull, in ridicule of its ineffectual thun- 
ders, “ The nest is here, but the birds have 
flown, 

The students at Wittemherg, taking ad- 
vantage of the license of the carnival, dressed 
up one of their number in a costume similar 
to the pope’s, and paraded him with great 
pomp through the streets of the city, but in 
a manner somewhat too ludicrous, as Luther 
observes.® When they reached tho great 
square, they approached tho river, and some, 

Te videat ferus ille Leo, te iota malorum 
Sentlat Uluvlea, scolerataque Roma tremiscat, 

Ultorem scelerum discaut te vivero saltcm, 

Qui regnare negant. 

In Incendium Lutheranum Rxclamatlo Ulrichl Httttenl 
Equltis, Mar. Carac. L. Opp. Lat. il. 176. . 

1 Nollem vl et ende pro Evangello certari ; itaut scripsi ad 

hotninem. L. Epp. I. 613. ^ 

2 Honus est pro lalcis liber. L. I. 671. This book, 
which deserves reprinting, ] found in the library of Zurich. 

2 In publico infainlte loco afflxus. Ibid. 600. 

* Das Nost Iste hie, die Vogel sind ausgeflogen. Ibid. 670. 

2 Nhnls ludlorc Papam personatum clrcumvenerunt su- 
blimem et pompatlouin. Ibid. 661. 
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pretending a sudden attack, appeared desir- 
ous of throwing the pope into the water. 
But the pontiff, having little inclination for 
such a bath, took to his heels ; his cardinals, 
bishops, and familiars imitated his example, 
dispersing into every quarter of the city. 
The students pursued them through tlie 
streets; and there was hardly a corner in 
Wittemberg where some Roman dignitary 
had not taken refuge from the shouts and 
laughter of the excited populace. ^ “ The 
enemy of Christ," says Luther, “ who makes 
a mockery of kings, and even of Christ, 
richly deserves to be thus mocked himself.” 
In our opinion he is wrong; truth is too 
beautiful to be thus profaned. She should 
combat without the aid of ballads, caricatures, 
and the masquerades of a carnival. l*erhaps, 
without these popular demonstrations, her 
success would bo less apparent ; but it would 
bo purer, and consequently more lasting. 
However that may be, the imprudent and 
prejudiced conduct of the Roman court had 
excited universal antipathy; and this very 
bull, by which the papacy thought to cmsli 
the whole reformation, was precisely that 
which made the revolt burst out in every 
quarter. 

Yet the reformer did not find intoxication 
and triumph in every thing. Behind that 
chariot in which he was dragged by a people 
excited and transported with admiration, 
there was not wanting the slave to remind 
him of his miserable state. Some of his 
friends seemed inclined to retrace their steps. 
Btaupitz, whom lie designated his father, 
appeared shaken. The pope had accuseil 
him, and Staupitz liad declared his willing- 
ness to submit to the decision of his holiness. 
“ 1 fear,” wrote Luther to him, “that by 
accepting the pope for judge, you seem to 
reject me and the d^'Ctrines I have main- 
tained. If Christ loves you, he will constrain 
you to recall your letter. Christ is con- 
demned, stripped, and blasphemed ; this is a 
time not to fear, but to raise the voice.’-* For 
this reason, while you exliort me to be hum- 
ble, 1 exhort you to be proud ; foi^ you have 
too much humility, as I have too much pride. 
The world may call mo proud, covetous, an 
adulterer, a murderer, antipope, one who is 

guilty of every crime What matters it ! 

provided I am not reproached with having 
wickedly kept silence at the moment our 
Lord said with sorrow : / looked on my right 
hand^ and beheld, but there was no man that 
would know.,me. (Ps. cxlii.) The Word of 
Jesus Christ is a Word not of peace but of 
the sword. If you will not follow Jesus 
Christ, I will walk alone, will advance alone, 
and alone will I carry the fortress.”® 

Thus Luther, like a general at the head of 
an army, surveyed the whole field of battle ; 

. . . . Fugitlvum cum eardInaUbus, eptscopis, famiUlsque 

. .*1 . ... .. . 


and while his voice inspirited new soldiers to 
the conflict, he discovered those of his troops 
who appeared weak, and recalled them to the 
line of duty. His exhortations were heard 
every where. His letters rapidly followed 
each other. Three presses were constantly 
occupied in multiplying his writings.^ llis 
words ran through the people, strengthening i 
the alarmed consciences in the confessionals, 
upholding in the convents timid souls that 
were ready to faint, and maintaining the 
rights of truth in the palaces of princes. 

“ In the midst of tlic storms that assail 
me,” wrote Luther to the elector, “ I hoped 
to find peace at last. But now I see that this 
was the vain thought of a man. From day 
to day the waters rise, and already 1 am en- 
tirely surrounded by the waves. The tem- 
pest is bursting upon me with frightful 
tumult.*-* In one hand 1 grasp the sword, 
with the other 1 build up the walls of Zion.”® 
His ancient tics are broken: the liand that- 
had hurled against him the thunders of ex- 
communication had snapped them asunder. 

“ Excommunicated by the hull,” said he, 

“ I am absolved from the authority of the 
pope and of the monastic laws. Joyfully do 
1 welcome this deliverance. But 1 shall 
neither quit the habit of my order nor the 
convent.”* And yet, amid this agitation, ho 
does not lose sight of the dangers to which 
his soul is exposed in the struggle. He per- 
ceives the necessity of keeping a strict watch 
over himself. “ You do well to pray for me,” 
wrote he to Pellican, who resided at Basle. 

“ I cannot devote sufiicient time to holy exer- 
cises ; life is a cross to me. Y ou do well to ex- 
hort me to modesty : 1 feel its necessity ; but I 
am not master of myself ; I am carried away 
by mysterious imimlscs. 1 wish no ono ill 
hut my enemies press on me with sucli fury, 
tluit 1 do not sutiiciently guard against the 
temptations of Batan. Fray, then, for me !” 

Thus the reformer and the Reformation 
were hastening towards the goal wliither 
God called them. The agitation was gain- 
ing ground. The men who seemed likely 
to be most faithful to the hierarchy ]>e- 
gan to bo moved. “ Tlioso very persons,” 
says Eck ingenuously enough, “ who hold 
the best livings and the richest prebends 
from tlio pope, remain as mute as fishes. 
Many of tnein even extol Luther as a man 
filled with the Divine spirit, and stylo the> 
defenders of the pope mere sophists and flat- 
terers.” ® The Church, apparently full of 
vigour, supported by treasures, governments, 
and armie%: hut in reality exhausted tmd 
feeble, having no love for God, no Christian 
life, no enthusiasm for the truth, found itself 

1 Cum trla prela Bolua ogo occupare cogar. L. Epp. 1. 558. 

2 ViwnB rem tumultuosisslmo tumultu tumultuautem. 

Ibid. 546 . ... 

3 Una raanu gladium apprehendens et altefa mufum 

icdilicalunis. Ibid. 666. ... 

* Ab ordinla et Papn legibus solutus . . . .quod gaudeo ei 
amplcctor. Udd. 668 . , , . 

3 Compos mol non sum, rapior nescio quo splritu, cum 
nemini me male velle consoius sira. Ibid. 660. 

8 Beynald Kplst. J. Eckll ad Cardinalem Oontarenum. 
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face to face with men who were simple but 
courageous, and who, knowing that God is 
with those who contend in behalf of his 
Word, had no doubt of victory. In every 
age it has been seen how great is the strength 
of an idea to penetrate the masses, to stir up 
nations, and to hurry them, if required, by 
thousands to the battle-field and to death. 
But if so great be the strength of a human 
idea, what power must not a heaven-de- 
scended idea possess, when God opens to it 
the gates of the heart I The world has not 
often seen so much power at work ; it was 
seen, however, in the early days of Chris- 


tianity, and in the time of the Keformation ; 
and it will he seen in future ages. Men who 
despised the riches and grandeur of the world, 
who were contented with a life of sorrow 
and ]Mverty, began to bo moved in favour of 
all that was holiest upon earth, — ^the doc- 
trine of faith and of grace. All the religious 
elements were fermenting beneath the agi- 
tated surface of society ; and the fire of en- 
thusiasm urged souls to spring forward with 
courage into this new life, this epoch of reno- 
vation, which had just opened before them 
with so much grandeur, and toward which 
Providence was hurrying the nations. 


BOOK VII. 


THE DIET OP WORMS. 1621 , JANUARY TO MAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

VletOTies of tho Wofd of Ood— The Piet of Woms— Policy 
of Rome — Dll!lcuUle3--OhaTlc3 demands Luther—Tbe 
Elector to Charles V.— State of Feeling— Alarm of Alean- 
der — The Elector departs without Luther— Aleandcr 
arouses Rom^Ezcommunicalion of Pope and Oommu« 
nion with Christ— Fulminations of the Bull— Luther's 
Motives in the Reformation. ' 

The Reformation, commenced by the strug- 
gles of an humhlo spirit in the cell of a 
cloister at Erfurth, had continually increased. 
An obscure individual, bearing in his hand 
the Word of Life, had stood firm before the 
mighty ones of the world, and they had 
shaken before him. He had wielded this 
arm of the Word of God, first against Tetzel 
and his numerous army; and those greedy 
merchants, after a brief struggle, had fled 
away : he next employed it against the 
Roman legate at Augsburg ; and the legate 
in amazement had allowed the prey to escape 
him : somewhat later with its aid he con- 
tended against the champions of learning in 
the halls of Leipsic ; and the astonished theo- 
lo^'ans had beheld their syllogistic weapons 
shivered in their hands: and, listly, with 
tliis single arm, he had opposed the pope, 
when the latter, disturbed in his slumoers, 
had risen on his throne to blast the unfortu- 
nate monk with his thunders ; and this same 
Word had paralyzed all tho power of this 
head of Christendom. A final struggle re- 
mained to bo undergone. The Word was 
destined to triumph over the emperor of the 
West, over the kings and princes of the 
earth ; and then, victorious over all the 
powers of the world, to uprise in the Church, 
and reign as the very Word of God. 

The entire nation was agitated. Princes I 


and nobles, knights and citizens, clergy and 
laity, town and country, — all participated in 
the stmggle. A mighty religious revolution, 
of which God himself was tlio prime mover, 
but which was also deeply rooted in tho 
lives of tho people, threatened to overthrow 
the long-venerated chief of the Roman hier- 
archy. A now generation of a serious, deep, 
active, and energetic spirit, filled the univer- 
sities, cities, courts, castles, rural districts, 
and frequently even tho cloisters. A pre- 
sentiment that a great transformation of 
society was at liand, inspired all minds with 
holy enthusiasm. What would be the posi- 
tion of the emperor with regard to this move- 
ment of the age ? and what would be the end 
of this formidable impulse by which all men 

were carried along? 

A solemn diet was about to be opened: 
this was the first assembly of the empire 
over whicli Charles was to preside. As 
Nuremberg, where it should have been hold, 
in accordance with the Golden Bull, was 
suffering from the plague, it was convoked 
to meet at Worms on the 6th January 1521.^ 
Never before had so many princes met to- 
gether in diet; each one was desirous of 
participating in this first act of tho young 
emperor’s government, and was pleased at 
the opportunity of displaying his power. 
The youthful landgrave rhiTip of Hesse, 
among others, who was afterwards to play 
so important a part in the Reformation, 
arrivea at Worms, about the middle of 
January, with six hundred horsemen, among 
whom were warriors celebrated for their 
valour. 
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But a much stronger motive inclined the 
electors, dukes, archbishops, landgraves, 
margraves, counts, bishops, barons, and lords 
of the empire, as well as the deputies of the 
towns, and the ambassadors of the kings of 
Christendom, to throng with their brilliant 
trains the roads that led to Worms. It had 
been announced that, among other important 
matters to be laid before the diet, would be 
the nomination of a council of regency to 
goveth the empire during Charles’s absence, 
and the jurisdiction of the imperial chamber ; 
but public attention was more particularly 
directed to another question, which the em- 
peror had also mentioned in his letters of 
convocation : that of the Reformation. The 
great interests of worldly policy grew pale 
before the cause of the monk of Wittemberg. 
It was this which formed the principal topic 
of conversation between the noolc personages 
who arrived at Worms. 

Every thing announced that the diet would 
be stormy, and difficult to manage. Charles, 
who was harldlv twenty years of age, was 

} )ale, of weak nealtb, and yet a graceful 
lorseinan, able to break a lance like others 
of his time ; his character was as yet unde- 
veloped ; his air was grave and melanclioly, 
altliough of a kindly expression, and he had 
not hitherto shown any remarkable talent, 
and did not appear to have adopted any de- 
cided line of conduct. The skilful and active 
William do Croi, lord of Cliibvrcs, his high 
chamberlain, tutor, and prime minister, who 
enjoyed an absolute authority at court, died 
at Worms : numerous ambitions hero met ; 
many passions came into collision ; the 
Spaniards and tbo Belgians vied with each 
other in their exertions to insinuate them- 
selves into the councils of the young prince ; 
the nuncios multiplied their intrigues; the 
German princes spoke out boldly. It might 
easily b(i foreseen that the underlianded prac- 
tices of parties would have a principal share 
in the struggle. ^ 

But over all these scenes of agitation 
hovered a terrible will — the Roman papacy, 
which, inflexible as the destiny of the ancients, 
had unceasingly crushed for ages past every 
doctor, king, or people that had opposed its 
tyrannous progress. A letter written at 
Rome in the month of January 1521, and by 
a Roman citizen, reveals its intentions. “ If 
lam not mistaken, the only business in your 
diet will be this affair of Luther, which gives 
us much more trouble than the Turk him- 
self. We shall endeavour to gain over the 
young emperor by threats, by prayers, and 
feigned caresses. We shall strive to win the 
Germans by extolling the piety of their an- 
cestors, and by making them rich presents, 
and by lavish promises. If these methods 
do not succeed, we shall depose the emperor ; 
absolve the people from their obedience ; elect 
another (and he will bo one that suits us) in 

* ®*8}enx»l>ei‘sufdlefemBeIch»tag gar sohlQpferig <u. 
.... oeckena. p. 326. 
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bia place ,* stir up civil war among the Ger- 
mans, as wo have just done in Spain and 
summon to our aid the aimies of the kings 
of France, England, and all the nations of 
the earth. * Probity, honour, religion, Christ 
— ^wc shall make hght of all, provided our 
tyranny be saved.”® A very slight fami- 
liarity with the history of the papacy is suf- 
ficient to show that these words are a faith- 
ful description of its policy. It is identically 
what Rome has always done when she has 
had the power : only the times were now a 
little changed. We, shall soon behold her 
busy at her task. 

Charles opened the diet on the 28th Janu- 
ary 1521, the festival of Charlemagne. His 
mind was filled with the high importance of 
the imperial dignity. He said, in his open- 
ing discourse, , that no monarchy coulu be 
compared with tlie Roman empire, to which 
nearly the whole world had submitted in 
fonner times ; that unfortunately this empire 
was a mere shadow of what it once had been ; 
but that, by means of his kingdoms and 
powerful alliances, he hoped to restore it to 
its ancient glory. 

But numerous difficulties immediately pre- 
sented themselves to the young emperor. 
What must ho do, placed between the papal 
nuncio and the elector to whom he was in- 
debted for his crown ? How can he avoid 
displeasing either Alcandor or Frederick? 
I'he first entreated the emj^eror to execute 
the pope’s bull, and the second besought him 
to take no steps against the monk until he 
had been heard. Desirpus of pleasing both 
parties, the young princoj during his stay at 
Oppenheim, hmi written to the elector to 
bring Luther with him to the diet, assuring 
him that no injustice should be shown to the 
reformer, that no violence should be used 
towards liim, and that learned men should 
confer with him. 

Tlxis letter, accompanied by others from 
Chievres and the count of Nassau, threw the 
elector into great perplexity. At every mo- 
ment the alliance of the pope might become 
necessary to the young and ambitious em- 
peror, and then Luther’s fate was sealed. If 
Frederick should take the reformer to Worms, 
he might be leading him to the scaffold. 
And yet Cliarles’s orders were precise. The 
elector commanded Spalatin to communicate 
to Luther the letters he had received. “ Tho 
adversaries,” said the chaplain to him, “ are 
making every exertion to hasten on this 
affair.”* 

Luther’s ^§nds iyere alarmed, but he him- 
self did not tremble, pis health wat at that 

t 

> Robertson’s History of Charles V., book 111. 

2 Ofessrem deponemus, populos suljectlone debita liber- 
ftbimus, sedttlonem inter Oermanos, Quemadmodam none 
inter Hispanos, concitabimus, Oallum, Anglum, et omnea 
terra reges ad arma convocablmus. Rlederer, Nachrlohten, 
1. 179. 

* Tantum ut votl compotes evadero Taleamns, nlhlt penal 
apud nos erlt. non Christas, nequo tides, pletas, honestas, 
probltas, dnmmodo tyrannis nostra sit salva. Ibid. 

* Adversarios omnia moliri ad maturandum Id negotil. 
L. Epp. i. 634. 
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time very weak ; but that was a trilling 
matter for him. “ If I cannot go to Worms 
in good health,” replied he to the elector, “ I 
will be carried there, sick as I am. For if 
ike emperor calls me, I cannot doubt that it 
is the call of God himself. If they desire to 
use* violence against me, and that is very 
probable (for it is not for their instruction 
that they order me to appear), I place the 
matter in the Lord’s hands. He still lives 
and reigns who preserved the three young 
men in the burning fiery furnace. If He 
will not save me, my life is of little conse- 
quence. Let us only prevent the Gospel 
from being exposed to the sconi of the 
wicked, and let us shed our blood for it, for 
fear they should triumph. It is not for mo 
to decide whether my me or my death will 
contribute most to the salvatipu of all. Let 
us pray God that our young emperor may 
not DCgiii his reign by imbruing his hands in 
my blood. I would rather perish by the 
sword of the Romans. You know what 
chastisement was inflicted on the Emperor 
Sigismund after the murder of John lluss. 

You may expect every thing from me 

except flight and recantation, ^ Fly I can- 
not, and still less retract ! 

Before receiving Luther’s reply, flip elec- 
tor had formed his resolution. ' This prince, 
who was advancing in the knowledge of the 
Gospel, now became more decided in his con- 
duct. He felt that the conference at Worms 
would not have a ’favoua’iihlo^result. “ It 
appears a difficult matter,” he wrote in reply 
to Charles, “ to bring Luther with me to 
Worms; 1 beseech you to relievo me from 
this anxiety. Furthermore, I have never 
been willing to his doctrine, hut only 

to prevent his being condemned without .a 
hearing. The legates, without waiting for 
your orders, have permitted themselves, to 
take a step at once dishonouring Luther and 
myself ; and I much fear that they thus pro- 
voked him to commit a very imprudent act 
wliich might expose him to great danger, if 
he were to appear before the diet.” TTi© 
elector alluded to the burning of the papal 
bull. 

But the rumour of Luther’s coming was 
already current through the city. Men eager 
for novelty were delighted; the emperor’s 
courtiers were alanned; but none showed 
greater indignation than the p9T»al legate.- 
On his journey, Aleander had b«^cn able to 
discover how far the Gospel announced by 
Luther had found an echo in all Classes of 
society. Men of letters, Jawyers, nobles, the 
inferior clergy, the legmar orders, and the 
people, were gained,. pv^r to the Reforma- 
tion.* These friends of the new doctrine 
walked boldly with heads^ erect ; their lan- 
guage was fearless and daring ; an invincibly 

1 Omnia de mo pretumao prater fugam et palinodiam. 
L. I^p. 1. 636. 

3 ]auItltudo....turl)a pauperum, nobnium....fframmatici 
....causldici....inferiorc8 ecc]esia8ticl....faetio miilturum 
regulamim....rallav. l. 93. 


terror froafe the hearts of the partisans of 
Rome. Thp papacy was still standing, but 
its buttresses were tottering ; for their cars 
already disfinguislied a presage of destruc- 
tion, like th&t indistinct murmur heard ere 
the mountain falls and crumbles into dust.^ 
Aleander on tlie road to Worms was fre- 
quently unable to contain himself. If he 
desired to dine or sleep in any place, neither 
the learned, the nobles, nor the priests, even 
among the supposed partisans of JRome, 
dared receive him ; and the haughty nuncio 
was obliged to seek a lodging at inns of the 
lowest class.* Aleander was frightened, and 
began to think his life in danger. Thus he 
arrived at Worms, and to liis Roman fanati- 
cism was then superadded the feeling of the 
personal indignities ho had suffered. He 
immediately used every exertion to prevent 
the appearance of the bold and formidable 
Lutlier. “ Would it not bo scandalous,” 
said he, “ to behold laymen examining anew 
a cause already condemned by the pope V ” 
Nothing is so alarming to a Roman courtier 
as inquiry ; and yet, should this take place 
in Germany, and not at Rome, how great 
would be the humiliation, even were Luther’s 
condemnation to be agreed upon unani- 
mously ; but such a result appeared by no 
means certain. Will riot Luther’s powerful 
eloquence, wliich lias already committed 
such ravage®, dipag many princes and lords 
into inevitable destruction ? Aleander pressed 
Charles closely : he entreated, threatened, 
and spoke as tlie nuncio of the head of the 
Church.* Charl(^s submitted, and wrote to 
tlie elector that the time accorded to Luther 
having already elapsed, this monk lay under 
the papal excommunication, so that, if he 
would not retract what he liad written, 
Frederick must leave him behind at Wittern- 
berg. But this prince had already quitted 
fc5axony without J^uther. “ I pray the Lord 
to he favourable to our elector,” said Mclanc- 
thon, as he saw him depart. “ It is on him 
all our hopes for the restoration of Cliristcn- 
dom repose. His enemies will dare anything, 
and they will not leave a stone unturned;* 
but God will confound the councils of Ahi- 
Ihdpliel. As for ns, let us maintain our 
share of the combat by our teaching and by 
ouir prayers.” Luther was deeply grieved at 
being forbidden to come to Worms.® 

It. was not suflicient for Aleander that 
Luther did not appear at Worms ; ho desired 
his condemnation. He was continually soli- 
citing the princes, prelates, and different 
members of the diet ; he accused the Augus- 
tine monk not only of disobedience and 

I H(c omnes conditiones pctiilanter ffras8Antimn....me- 
:ura cuilibet Inctitiebaut. Tallav. 1. 93. 

Nemlnem nactus qul audcrel ipsum excipere, ad villa 
Bordldaque hospltla a‘gre dlvertlt. Ibid, 
f Leeatl Romani nolimt ut audlatiii hom(^ heorettcua. 
Einanlur inulta. Zw. Kpp. p. 157^ 

* K<jei ^dvrix Klhv KtvnfofAtvovf, Oorp. Ref. I. 279. 
2q[h January. 

« Oumdoloreleglnovlsslmas Caroll lltteras. L. Epp. 1. 
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heresy, but even of sedition, rebellion, im 
piety, and blasphemy. But the Very tone of 
his voice betrayed the passions by which he 
was animated. “ He is moved by hatred and 
vengeance, much more than by zeal and 
piety,” was the general remark;^ and fre- 
quent and violent as were his speeches, he 
made no converts to his sentiments.*'* Some 
persons observed to him that the papal bull 
fiad only condemned Luther conditionally ; 
others' could not altogether conceal the joy 
they felt at this humiliation of the haughti- 
ness of Romo. The emperor’s ministers on 
the one hand, the ecclesiastical electors on 
the other, showed a marked coldness; the 
former, that the pope might feel the neces- 
sity of leaguing with their master; the latter, 
that the pontiff might purcliasc their support 
at a dearer price. A feeling of Luther’s in- 
nocence predominated the assembly ; and 
Aleauder could not contain his indignation. 

But the coldness of the diet made the 
legate less impatient than the coldness of 
Rome. Rome, which had had so much dif- 
ficulty in taking a serious view of this quarrel 
of a “ drunken German,” did not imagine 
tliat the bull of the sovereign pontiff* would 
be ineffectual to humiliate and reduce him. 
8hc had resumed all her carelessness,® and 
sent neither j additional bulls nor money. But 
how could they bring this matter to an issue 
without money Kprae must bo awakened. 
Aloander uttered a cry of alarm. “ Germany 
is separating from Rome,” wrote ho to the 
Cardinal do Medicis ; “ the princes are sepa- 
rating from the pope. Yet a little more 
delay, yet a little more negotiation, and hope 
Avull be gone. Money ! money I or Germany 
is lost.”* 

Rome awoke at this cry; the vassals of 
the papacy, casting oft* their torpor, liastily 
forged their redoubtable thunderbolts in the 
Vatican. The pope issued a new bull and 
the excommunication, with which the hereti- 
cal doctor had as yet been only threatened, 
was decidedly pronounced against him and 
all his adherents. Rome, by breaking the 
last tic which still bound him to tlie Church, 
augmented Luther’s liberty, and with in- 
creased liberty came an increase of strength. 
Cursed by the pope, ho took refuge witli 
fresh love at the feet of Christ. Kjected from 
the outward courts of tho temple, he felt 
more strongly that ho was himself a tempi© 
in which dwelt tho living God. 

“ It is a great glory,” said he, “ that we 
sinners, by believing in Christ, and by eating 
liis flesh, possess “within us, in all their 

Magls (nVidia ot vindictoo libidtne guam zolo pielatls. 
Historia Johannis Gochloui, de actia ot scriptla Martini 
Lutheri, ParlBi 16fi5, p. 27» verao. Cochloeus wa® all hia life 
one of the must inveterate of Luther’a enomiea. He will 
soon appear npon tho stage. 

^ j^jehemontibus suia orutiouibua parum promovlt. Cooh- 

QUffidam Mcuritas Bomam pervaserat. Pal- 

s ad varloa pro eadem suniptua. Ibid. , 

amltteiidio Ocruiauite ox’parcimV 

monotsB cujuadani. Ibid. 

» Uecot Ilomanum Pontiflcom, Ac. BulIarlumRc 


vigour, his power, wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, as it is written, Whoso believem in me^ 
in him do I dwell. Wonderful abiding-place I 
marvellous tabernacle 1 far superior to that 
of Moses, and magnificently adorned within)' 
with beautiful hangings, curtains of purple, 
and ornaments of gold ; while without, as on 
the tabernacle that God commanded to be 
built in the desert of Sinai, we perceive 
nought but a rude coveringpf goats’ hair and 
rams’ skins.' Often do Christians stumble, 
and, to look at them outwardly, they seem 
all weakness and reptioach. But tUs matters 
not, for beneath this weakness and this fool- 
ishness dwells in secret a power that tho 
world cannot know, and which yet overcom- 
cth tho world ; for Christ dwelleth in us. I 
have sometimes beheld Christians walking 
lamely and with great feebleness ; but when 
came the hour of conflict or of appearing be- 
fore the bar of the w'orld, Christ suddenly 
stirred within them, and they became so 
strong and so resolute, that Satan fled away 
frightened from before their face.” 

Such an hour would soon strike for Luther ; 
and Christ, in whose communion he dwelt, 
could not fail him. Meantime Rome rejected 
him with violence. ^ Tho reformer and all 
his pa^isans were accursed, whatever their 
rank ail^d power, and dispossessed, with their 
inheritors, of all their nonours and goods. 
ISvcry faithful Christian, who valued the sal- 
vation of liis soul, was to flee at the sight of 
this accuAei'band. Wliereyer the heresy 
had been introduced, tho priests were en- 
joined, on Sundays and festivals, at the hour 
when the churchesr were thronged with wor- 
shippers, to publish the exopmmunication 
with due solemnity. The altars were to be 
stripped of their ornaments and sacred ves- 
.scls; the cross to bo laid on the ground; 
twelve priests holding tapers in their hands 
were first to light them, and immediately 
dashing them violently to tho earth, to ex- 
tinguish them under their feet ; the bishop 
was then to proclaim the condemnation of 
these unbelievers ; all tho hells were to be 
rung ; tho bishops and priests were to utter 
their anathemas and maledictions, and preach 
boldly against Luther and his adherents. 

Tho excommunication had been published 
in Rome twenty-two days, but probably had 
not yet reached Germany, when Luther, 
being in formed that there was some talk of 
summoning him to Worms, wrote a letter to 
the elector, drawn up in such a manner that 
Frederick might show it to the diet. Luther 
was desirous of correcting the erroneous ideas 
of tho princes, and of frankly laying before 
tiffs august tribunal the true nature of a 
cause so misunderstood. “ I rejoice with all 
iny heart, most serene Lord,” says he, that 
his imperial majesty desires to summon me 
Kjforo uim touching this affair. I call Jesus 
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Christ to witness, that it is the cause of the 
whole German nation, of the universal 
Church, of the Christian world, nay, of God 
himself. and not of an individual, espe- 

cially such a one as mvself. ^ lam ready to 
go to Worms, providea I have a safe-conduct, 
and learned, pious, and impartial judges. I 

am ready to answer for it is not from a 

presumptuous spirit, or with any view to 
personal advantage, that I have taught the 
doctrine with which I am reproached : it is 
% obedience to my conscience and to my 
oath as doctor of the Holy Scriptures : it is 
for the glory of God, for the salvation of the 
Christian Ciiurch, for the good of the German 
nation, and for the extirpation of so much 
superstition, abuse, evil, scandal, tyranny, 
blasphemy, and impiety.” 

This declaration, drawn up at a moment 
so solemn for Luther, merits particular at- 
tention. Such were the motives of his 
actions, and the inward springs that led to 
the revival of Christian society. This is very 
different from the jealousy of a monk or the 
desire of marriage ! 


CHAPTER II. . 


affect when there is any question of religion. 
“ Lot us avoid all extreme measures,” said 
they. ** Let us entangle Luther by nego- 
tiations, and reduce him to silence by some 
trifling concessions. The proper course is to 
stifle and not to fan the flame. If the monk 
falls into the net, we are victorious ! By ac- 
cepting a compromise, he will silence him- 
self and ruin his cause. For form’s sake wo 
will decree certain exterior reform^ ; the 
elector will be satisfied ; the pope will he 
gained ; and matters will resume their ordi- 
nary course.” 

>Such was the project formed by the em- 
peror’s confidants. The Wittomberg doctors 
seem to have divined this new policy. 
“ They are trying to win men over secretly,” 
said Melancthon, “ and are working in the 
darlc.”^ Charles’s confessor, John Glapio, a 
man of great weight, a skilful courtier, and 
a wily monk, took upon himself the execu- 
tion of the scheme. Glapio possessed the 
full confidence of Charles ; and this prince, 
imitating the Spanish customs in this par- 
ticular, intrusted him almost entirely with 
the care of matters pertaining to religion. 
As soon as Charles had been named emperor, 
Leo hastened to win over Glapio by favours 
which the confessor very gratefully acknow- 
ledged. * He could make no better return to 
the pontiff’s generosity than by crushing 
this heresy, and he applied himself to the 
task.® 


▲ Foreign Prince— Council of Politicians— Conference be- 
tween the Confessor and the Chancellor— Inutility of 
these Manoeuvres— Aleander's Activity— Luther's Words 
—Charles yields to the Pope. 

But all this was of little consequence to 
politicians. HoWbver noble might have been 
the idea Cliarles had formed of the imperial 
dignity, Germany was not the centre of his 
interests and of his policy. He understood 
neither the spirit nor the language of Ger- 
many. He was always a Duke of Burgundy, 
who to many other sceptres had united tho 
first crown of Christendom. It was a re- 
markable circumstance that, at the moment 
of its most intimate transformation, Germany 
should elect a foreign prince, to whom the 
necessities and tendencies of the nation were 
but of secondary importance. Undoubtedly 
the emperor was not indifferent to the reli- 
gious movement, but it had no meaning in 
his eyes, except so far as it threatened the 
pope. War between Charles and Francis I. 
was inevitable ; the principal scene of that 
war would be Italy. The alliance of the 
pope became therefore daily more necessary 
to Charles’s projects. Ho would have pre- 
ferred detaching Frederick from Luther, or 
satisfying the pope without offending Frede- 
rick. Many of his courtiers manifested in 
the affair of the Augustine monk that dis- 
dainful coldness which politicians generally 


Among tho elector’s councillors was Gre- 
gory Bruck, or Pontanus, the chancellor, a 
man of intelligence, decision, and courage, 
who was a better theological scholar than 
many doctors, and whose wisdom wa.s capa- 
ble of resisting the wiles of tlie monks in 
Charles's court. Glapio, knowing the chan- 
cellor’s influence, rccjncsted an interview 
with liim, and introducing himself as if lie 
had lieen a friend of the reformer, said with 
an air of kindness : “ I was filled with joy, 
in reading Luther’s first writings ; I thought 
him a vigorous tree, which had put forth 
goodly branches, and gave promise to the 
Cliurch of the most precious fruit. Many 
people, it is true, have entertained the same 
views before his time ; yet no one but him- 
self has had the noble courage to publish the 
truth without fear. But when 1 read his 
hook on the Captivity o f Babylon^ I felt like 
one overwhelmed witli blows from head to 
foot. I do not think,” added the monk, 
“ that brother Martin will acknowledge him- 
self to be tho author of it ; I do not find in it 
either his usual stylo or leaniing.” After 
some discussion, tine confessor continued : 
“ Introduce mo to the elector, and in your 
pnesencc I will show him Luther's errors.” 

The chancellor replied that the business of 

1 Olancolum t«ntent et experiantur. Oorp. Bef. I. 2SI. 
3ff Feb. 


3 Beoignls ofScUs reoens a Pontiflee dellnltus. Fallav. 1. 
1 Oausam, ause, Christo teste, Del, ohrlitlani orbis, ecele* 90. 
al« cakhollctB, et totius Oermanic* nationii, et non unius 3 Etsane in eototo nejrotiosingulareprobitatis ardorlsQue 
et prlvati est hominis. L. Epp. 1. 661. specimen dedit. Ibid. 
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the diet left his highness no leisure, and be- 
sides he did not mix himself up with this 
matter. The monk was vexed at seeing his 
demand rejected, “ Nevertheless,” continued 
the chancellor, “ since you say there is no 
evil without a remedy, explain yourself.” 

Assuming a confidential air, the confessor 
replied ; “ The emperor earnestly desires to 
see a man like Luther reconciled with the 
Church ; for his books (previous to the publi- 
catioif of the treatise on the Captivity of 
Babyhn) were rather agreeable to his ma- 
jesty ^ The irritation caused by the 

bull no doubt excited Luther to write the 
latter work. Let him then declare that he 
had no intention of troubling the repose of 
the Church, and the learned of every nation 
will side with him. Procure me an audience 
with his highness.” 

The chancellor went to Frederick. The 


should have recourse to arms ? Reflect 
upon this.” He then permitted Pontanus to 
retire. 

The confessor laid fresh snares. “ A man 
might live ten years with him, and not know 
him at last,” said Erasmus. 

What an excellent book is that of Lu- 
ther’s on Christian Liberty,” said he to the 
chancellor, whom he saw again a few days 
after ; “ what wisdom ! what talent I what 
wit ! it is thus that a real scholar ought to 
write Let both sides choose men of irre- 

proachable character, and let the pope anti 
Luther refer the whole matter to their deci- 
sion. There is no doubt that Ijuther would 
come off victorious on many points. ^ I will 
speak about it to the emperor. Believe me, 
I do not mention these things solely on my 
own authority. I have told the emperor 
that God would chastise him and all tlic 


elector well knew that any retractation what- 
soever was impossible : “ Tell the confessor,” 
answered he, “ that I cannot comply with 
his request ; but continue your conference.” 

Glapio received this message with every 
demonstration of respect ; and changing bis 
line of attack, he said : “Let the elector name 
some confidential persons to deliberate on this 
affair.” 

The Chancsleor. — “ The elector does not 
profess to defend Luther’s cause.” 

The Confessor. — “ Well, then, you at 
least can discuss it with me..... .Jesus Christ 

is my witness that I make this proposition 
from love to the Church and Luther, who 
has opened so many hearts to the truth.”* 

Tlie chancellor, having refused to under- 
take a task which belonged to the reformer, 
prepared to withdraw. 

“ Stay,” said the monk. 

The Chancellor. — “ What remains to be 
done?” 

The Confessor. — “ Let Luther deny that 
ho wrote the Captivity of Babylon" 

The Chancellor. — “ But the pope’s bull 
condemns all his other writings.” 

The Confessor. — “ That is because of his 
obstinacy. If he disclaims this book, the 
pope in his omnipotence can easily pardon 
him. What hopes may wo not entertain 
now that wo have so excellent an empe- 


princes, if the Church, which is the spouse of 
Christ, be not cleansed from all the stains that 
defile her. I added, that God himself had 
sent Luther, and commissioned him to re- 
prove men for their offences, employing him 
as a scourge to punish the sins of the 
world.”* 

The chancellor, on hearing these words 
(which reflected the feelings of the age, and 
showed the opinion entertained of Luther 
even by his adversaries), could not forbear 
expressing his astonishment that his master 
was not treated with more respect. “ There 
are daily consultations with the emperor 
on this affair,” said he, “ and yet the elector 
is not invited to them. He thinks it 
strange that the emperor, who is not a little 
indebted to him, should exclude him from his 
councils.” 

The Confessor. — “ I havei been present 
only once at these deliberations, and then 
heard the emperor resist the solicitations of 
the nuncios. Five years hence it will be seen 
what Charles has done for the reformation of 
the Church.” 

“ The elector,” answered Pontanus, “ is 
unacquainted with Luther’s intentions. Let 
him be summoned and have a hearing.” 

The confessor replied with a deep sigh : ® 
“ I call GK)d to witness how ardently 1 de- 
sire to see the reformation of Christendom 


ror ! ” 

Perceiving that these words had produced 
some effect on the chancellor, the monk has- 
tily added : Luther always desires to, argue 

from the Bible. The Bible it is like 

wax, you may stretch it and bend it as you 
please. 1 would undertake to find in the 
Bii)le opinions more extiravagant even than 
Luther’s. He is mistaken when ho changes 
every word of Christ into a commandpient.” 
And then, wishing to act upon the feani of 
his hearer, he added : “ What would be the 
result if to-day or to-morrow the emperor 


V 

,1,^ baben deisan Bttoher Ihro Hajeitftt....um etwaa 
® W®**®*r State Papers. Seokend. p. 315. 

3 Der kadern das Herts su rlelem Guten erd&et. . . .Ib 


accomplished.” 

To protract the affair and to keep the re- 
former silent was all that Glapio proposed. 
In any case, Luther must not come to 
Worms. A dead man returning from the 
other world and appearing in the midst of 
the diet would have been less alarming to 
the nuncios, the monks, and all the papal 
host, than the presence of the Wittemberg 
doctor. 

“ How many days does it take to travel 

1 Es sey nioht za ewelfeln dass Lutbemi in vlelen Artie* 
keln werde den Sleg davon tragen. . . .Seckend. , 

s Dass Oott dlesen Mann g(‘sandt....da8t er elne Oelssel 
■eye nm der SQnden willen. Weimar State Papers, Ibid. 32a 
> Glapio that hierauf einen tiefen Beufaer, on rulte Gott 
sum Zeugen Ibid. 321. 
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from Wittomberg to Worms ? ” asked the of the dissensions existing between the Bel- 
confessor with an assumed air of indifference ; gian and Spanish ministers. He besieged the 
and then, begging Pontanus to present his monarch unceasingly. All the partisans of 
most humble salutations to the elector, he Rome, awakened by his voice, solicited 
retired. Charles. “Daily deliberations,” wrote the 

Such were the manoeuvres resorted to by elector to his brother John, “are held against 
the courtiers. They were disconcerted by Luther ; they demand that he shall be placed 
the firmness of Pontanus. That just man under the ban of the pope and of the em- 
was immovable as a rock during all these peror; they endeavour to injure liim in every 
negotiations. The Roman monks themselves way. Those who parade in their red hats, 
fell into the snares they had laid for their the Romans, with all their followers, display 
enemies. “ The Christian,” said Luther in indefatigable zeal in this task,” ^ 
his figurative language, “ is like a bird tied Aleander did in reality urge the condem- 
near a trap. The wolves and foxes prowl nation of the reformer with a violence that 
round it, and spring on it to devour it ; but Luther characterizes as marvellous fury.* 
they fall into the pit and perish, while the The apostate nuncio,® as Luther styles him, 
timid bird remains unhurt It is thus the transported by anger beyond tho bounds of 
holy angels keep watch around us, and those prudence, one day exclaimed : “ If you Ger- 
devouring wolves, the hypocrites and perse- mans pretend to shako off the yoke of obe- 
cutors, cannot harm us.”^ Not only were dience to Rome, we will act in such a man- 
tho artifices of the confessor ineffectual, but ner that, exterminated by mutual slaughter, 
his admissions still more confirmed Frederick you shall perish in your own blood.”^ — 
in his opinion that Luther was right, and “ This is how the pope feeds Christ’s sheep,” 
that it was his duty to protect him. adds the reformer. 

Men’s hearts daily inclined more and more But such was not his own language. He 
towards the Gospel. A Dominican prior sug- asked nothing for himself. “ Luther is ready,* 
gested that tlie emperor, the kings of France, said Melancthon, “to purchase at the cost 
Spain, England, Portugal, Hungary, and of his own life the glory and advancement 
Poland, with the pope and the electors, should of the Gospel.”® But lie trembled when ho 
name representatives to whom the arrange- thought of the calamities that might be the 
ment of this affair should bo confided, consequence of his death. Ho pictured to 
“ Never,” said he, “ has implied reliance himself a misled people revenging perhaps 
been placed on the pope alone.”* Tlie public his martyrdom in the blood of his adversaries, 
feeling became such that it seemed impos- and especially of tho priests. Ho shrank 
siblc to condemn Luther without having from so dreadful a responsibility. “ God,” 
hoard and confuted him.® said he, “checks tho tury of his enemies; 

Aleander grew uneasy, and displayed un- but if it breaks forth then shall we see 

usual energy. It was no longer against the a storm burst upon the priests like that 

elector and Luther alone that he had to con- which has devastated Bohemia My hands 

tend. He be|ield with horror tho secret nego- are clear of this, for 1 have earnestly entreated 
tiations of the confessor, the proposition of the tho German nobility to oppose the Romans 
prior, the consent of Charles’s ministers, the by wisdom, and not by the sword.® To make 
extremecoldnessofRomanpiety, even among war upon the priests, — a class without cou- 
the most devoted friends of tho pontiff, “ so rage or strength, — would bo to fight against 
that one might have thought,” says l*allavi- women and children.” 

cini, “ that a torrent of iced water had gushed Cliarles V. could not resist the solicitations 
over them.”'‘ Ho had at length received from of the nuncio. His Belgian and Spanish de- 
Rorae the money he had demanded ; he held votion had been developed by his preceptor 
in his hand the energetic briefs addressed to Adrian, who afterwards occupied the ponti- 
thc most powerful men in tho empire.® Fear- fical throne. The pope had addressed him 
ing to SCO his prey escape, he felt that now in a brief, entreating him to give tho power 
was the time to strike a decisive blow. He of law to the bull by an imperial edict. “ To 
forwarded the briefs, scattered the money no purpose will God have invested you with 
profusely, and made the most alluring pro- the sword of the supreme power,” said ho, 
raises; “ and, armed with this threefold wea- “if you do not employ it, not only against 
pon,” says the historian. Cardinal Pallavicini, tho infidels, but against the heretics also, 

“ he made a fresh attempt to bias the waver- who arc far worse than they.” Accordingly, 
ing assembly of electors in the pope’s one day in the beginning of February, at the 
favour.”® But around the emperor in parti- moment when every one in Worms was 
cular ho laid his snares. Ho took advantage ' 

1 Das thun die in rothen HUten pranjren. Seek. p. 364. 

. . 2 Miro furore Papisto molluntur mini malft L. Epp. I. 

i L. 0pp. <W.)xxii. 1655. 658. 

* Und ntemals dem Papst allein goglaubt. Sock. p. 323. * Nuntiua apoatatlcus (a , m the words “ apo*<oK- 

3 Spalatinus scriblt tantiim favoris Evangelio esse istic «« and apostolic apostate) aalt summis 

nt me inauditum et Inconvlotum damnari non speret. L. iribiis. Ibid. 669. 

!• 66®* Feb. 9. .... . ^ mutuls oiedlbus libstimptl, restro oniorc pereatis. 

^ Hinc aqua mnnabat, qute succensn pietatis testum re- j. Epp. I. 636. 
atinguebat. Pallav. 1. 96. 6 Libcntcr etiam roorte sua Evangelll glorlam et profee- 

6 Mandate, pecunlie ac diplomata. Ibid. 95. ^um emerit. Corp. llef. l. 285. 

® Triplici hac industria nunc Aleander. . . .Ibid. ® Kon ferro, sed consllils et edlctla. L. Epp. 1. MS. 
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making preparations for a splendid toumar 
ment, and when the emperor’s tent was 
already erected, the princes who were arming 
themselves to take part in the brilliant show 
were summoned to the imperial palace. 
After listening to the reading of the papal 
bull,^ a stringent edict was laid before them, 
enjoining its immediate execution. “ If you 
can recommend any better course,” added 
the eipperor, following the usual custom, “ I 
am ready to hear you.” 

An animated debate immediately took 
place in the assembly. “ This monk,” wrote 
a deputy from one of the free cities of Ger- 
many, “ gives us plenty of occupation. Some 
would like to crucify him, and I think that 
ho will not escape ; only it is to be feared that 
he will rise again the third day.” The em- 
peror had imagined that he would be able to 
publish his edict without opposition from the 
states; but such was not the case. Their 
minds were not prepared. It was necessary 
to gain over the diet. “ Convince this as- 
sembly,” said the youthful monarch to the 
nuncio. This was all that Aleander desired ; 
and he was promised a hearing before the 
diet on the 1 3th of February. 


r had excited even in those who guarded the 
doors of the imperial council. The proud 
Aleander, recovering himself with dignity, 
walked forward and entered the hall. Never 
had Rome been called to make its defence 
before so august an assembly. The nuncio 
placed before him the documents that he had 
judged necessary, namely, Luther’s works 
and the papal bulls ; and, as soon as the diet 
was silent, he began ; — 

“ Most august emperor, most mighty 
linces, most excellent deputies I I appear 
efore you in defence of a cause for whteh 
my heart glows with the most ardent affec- 
tion. It is to retain on my master’s head 
that triple crown which you all adore : to 
maintain that papal throne for which I 
should be willing to deliver my body to the 
flames, if the monster, that has engendered 
this growing heresy that I am now to com- 
bat, could be consumed at the same stake 
and mingle his ashes with mine.' 

“ No ! the whole difference between Lu- 
ther and the pope does not turn on the 
papal interests. 1 have Luther’s books before 
ino, and a man only needs have eyes in his 
head to see that he attacks tli© holy doc- 
trines of the Church. He teaches that those 
alone communicate worthily whose con- 
sciences are overwhelmed with sorrow and 


CHAPTER III. 

Aleander {ntroduood to the Diet—AIeander's Speech — La- 
ther i« accused— Homo Is justihed— Appeal to Charles 
against Luther— Kifcct of the Nuncio’s Spooch, 

'Thk nuncio prepared for this solemn audience. 
This was an important duty, but Aleander 
was not unworthy of 't. He was not only 
ambassador from the sovereign pontiff, and 
surrounded with all the splendour of his high 
office, but also one of tlie most eloquent men 
of his age. ’The friends of the Reformation 
loolicd forward to this sitting with apprehen- 
sion. The elector, pretending indisposition, 
was not present; but he gave some of his 
councillors orders to attend, and take notes 
of the nuncio’s speech. 

When the day arrived, Aleander proceeded 
towards the assembly of the princes. The 
feelings of all were excited ; many were re- 
minded of Annas and Caiaphas going to 
Pilate’s judgment-seat and calling for the 
death of this fellow who perverted the nation,^ 
** Just as the nuncio was about to cross the 
threshold, the usher of the diet,” says Palla- 
vicini, “ approaxihing him rudely, thrust him 
back by a dIow on the breast.”* “ He was 
a Lutheran at heart,” adds the Romanist his- 
torian. If this story be true, it shows no 
doubt an excess of passion ; but at the same 
time it furnishes us with a standard by which 
to measure the influence that Luther’s words 

1 Lake xsiiu 

* PugnU pectOTl admotti repulerit. Pallar. 1. IW. 


confusion because of their sins, and that no 
one is justified by baptism, if he has not 
faith in the promise of wliich baptism is the 
pledge. * lie denies the necessity of works 
to obtain heavenly glory. He aenies that 
we have the liberty and power of obeying 
the natural and Divine law. He asserts that 
we sin of necessity in everyone of our actions. 
Has the arsenal of hell ever sent forth wea- 
pons better calculated to break the bonds of 

decency ? He preaches in favour of the 

aljolition of monastic vows. Can we imagine 

any greater sacrilegious impiety? Vvhat 

desolation should wo not witness in the 
woidd, were those who are the salt of the 
earth to throw aside their sacred garments, 
desert the temples that re-echo with their 
holy songs, and plungo into adultery, incest, 
and every vice ! 

“ Shall I enumerate all the crimes of this 
Augustine monk ? He sins against the dead, 
for he denies purgatory ; he sins against 
heaven, for he says that he would not believe 
even an angel from heaven ; he sins against 
the Church, for ho maintains that all Chris- 
tians arc priests ; he sins against the saints, 
for he dcvspisos their venerable writings ; he 


* Dummodo meoutn una monstrum nasoentis h»re»l8 ar- 
doret. Pallav. 1. 97. Seokemiorff and mainy Protestant his- 
torians after him, have asserted that Pallavlolnl himself 
composed the speech he puts Into AlcandePs mouth. It is 
true that the cardinal states he had arranged it in the form 
in which he presents it to his readers t but he points out 
the sources whence he had taken it, and in pMtioular, Ale- 
andei's letters deposited iii the Archives of the^Vs^ttean 

^’’^ptumu^nemlnem Justiftoare, ^ fidem inverhum 
promisslonis. oul additur Baptismus. Oochlcsus, Act. Luth. 
3t>. 
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sins against councils^ for be desiraates that 
of Constance an assembly of devils ; he sins 
against the world, for ho forbids the punish- 
ment of death to be inflicted on any who have 
notcommitted a deadly sin. ^ Some of you may 
say that he is a pious man I have no de- 

sire to attack his private life, but only to 
remind this assembly that the devil often 
deceives people in the garb of truth.” 

Aleandor, having spoken of the doctrine of 
purgatory condemned by the Council of Flor- 
ence, laid at the emperor*a feet the papal bull 
on this council. The Archbishop of Mentz 
took it up, and gave it to the Archbishops of 
Treves and Cologne, who received it reve- 
rently, and passed it to the other princes. 
The nuncio, after having thus accused Lu- 
ther, proceeded to the second point, which 
was to justify Rome : — 

“ At Rome, says Luther, the mouth pro- 
mises one thing, the hand does another. If 
this were tnie, must we not come to the 
very opposite conclusion ? If the ministers 
of a religion live conformably to its precepts, 
it is a sign that the religion is false. Such 

was the religion of the ancient Romans 

Such is that of Mahomet and of Taither him- 
self ; but such is not the religion which the 
Roman pontiffs teach us. Yes, the doctrine 
they profess condemns them all, as having 
committed faults ; many, as guilty ; and 
some ri will speak frankly) as criminal.^ 

Tnis doctnne exposes their actions to 

the censure of men during their lives, to the 
brand of history after their death. ^ Now, I 
would ask what pleasure or profit could 
the popes have found in inventing such a 
religion ? 

The Church, it may be said, was not go- 
verned by the Roman pontiffs in the primi- 
tive ages. — What conclusion shall wo draw 
from tliis ? Witli such arguments we might 
persuade men to feed on acorns, and prin- 
cesses to wash their own linen. 

But his adversary — the reformer — ^was the 
special object of the nuncio’s hatred. Boiling 
with indignation against those who .said that 
he ought to be heard, he exclaimed : “ Lu- 
ther will not allow himself to be instnicted 
by any one. Tho pope had already sum- 
moned him to Rome, and he did not comply. 
Next, the pope cited him before the legate at 
Augsburg, and he did not appear until he 
had procured a safe-conduct, that is to say, 
after the legate’s hands were tied, and his 

tongue alone was left unfettered ® Ah ! ” 

said Aleander, turning towards Charles V., 

, •. 

1 Well erverUete jemand mit Todes Strafe cu beleeen, 
der nkht eine Todtsfinde beganfen. SeckeTwl. p. 33». 

* Multoa ut quadantenus reos, nonnullos (dlcam ingenue) 
ut scelestos. Pallav. 1. 101. 

s Linguamm vltuperatlonl dum vimnt, historlarum In- 
famlte Met mortem. Ibid. 

* In the Odyeeer, Homer representa the princess Kausi- 
eaa going with her maidens to the river side to wash her 
garments. The classical reader will be familiar with the 
allusion to acorns, which the heathen writers supposed to 
be the earliest food of the human race* ** when first In woods 
the naked savage ran.** 

A Quod Idem erat, ae revinctia legati hraehiis, et lingut 
eolum soluta. Ibid. 109. 


“ I entreat your imperial Majesty to do no- 
thing that may lead to your reproach. Do 
not interfere in a matter which does not con- 
cern the laity. Perform your own duties ! 
Let Luther’s doctrines be interdicted by you 
throughout tho length and breadth of the 
empire : let his writings be burnt every 
where. Fear not ! In I.iuther’s errors there 
is enough to bum a hundred thousand here- 
tics ^ And what have we to fear J The 

multitude? Its insolence makes it appear 

terrible before the conflict, but in the battle 
its cowardice renders it contemptible. Fo- 
reign princes ? But the Kng of France 

has forbidden tho introduction of Luther’s 
doctrines into his kingdom ; and the King of 
England is preparing an assault with his own 
royal hand. You know what are the senti- 
ments of Hungary, Italy, and Spain, and 
there is not one of your neighbours, however 
much he may hate you, who wishes you so 
much evil as this heresy would cause you. 
For if our adversary’s house adjoins our own, 
we may desire it to be visited with fever, but 

not with the plague What are all these 

Lutherans ? A crew of insolent pedagogues, 
corrupt priests, dissolute monks, ignorant 
lawyers, and degraded nobles, with the com- 
mon people, whom they have misled and 
pciwertcd. How far superior to them is tlie 
catholic pnrty in number, ability, and power ! 
A unanimous decree from this illustrious as- 
sembly will enlighten tho simple, warn the 
imprudent, decide tho wavering, and give 

strength to the weak Ihit if the axe is 

not laid to the roots of tliis poisonous tree, if 

the death-blow is not strack, then I see 

it overshadowing the heritage of Jesus 
Christ with its branches, changing our Lord’s 
vineyard into a gloomy forest, transforming 
the kingdom of God into a den of wild beasts, 
and reducing Germany to that frightful state 
of barbarism and desolation whidi has been 
brought upon Asia by the superstition of 
Mahomet.” 

The nuncio was silent. He had spoken 
for three hours. The enthusiasm of Ins lan- 
guage had produced a deep impression on 
tho assembly. Tho princes looked at each 
other, excited and alarmed, says Cochloeus, 
and murmurs soon arose from every side 
against Luther and his partisans. * If the 
eloquent Luther had been present ; if he had 
been able to reply to this speech ; if, profiting 
by the avowals extorted from the Roman 
nuncio by tho recollection of his former mas- 
ter, tho infamous Borgia, he had shown that 
these very arguments, intended to defend 
Rome, were of themselves its condemnation ; 
if he had shown that the doctrine which 
proved its iniquitjr was not invented by him, 
as the orator said, but wasL'that religion 
which Christ had given to the world, and 

1 Dm* 100,000 Keizer ihrethalben verbrannt werden. 
Seek. p. 331. 

Vehementer exteniti atqne commotl, alter alterum in- 
tucbaiUur, atque in Lutherum ejusque fautorei murmurare 
coeperunt. Ooohloeue, p. 28. 
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*whicli the Reformation was re-establishing 
in its primitive splendour; if he had pre* 
sonted a faithful and animated picture of the 
errors and abuses of the papacy, and had 
shown how the religion of Christ had been 
tnadc an instrument of self-interest and ra- 
pacity ; the effect of the nuncio’s harangue 
would have been instantly nullified. But no 
one rose to speak. The assembly remained 
under the impression produced by this 
speedi ; and, agitated and transported, 
showed itself ready to extirpate Luther’s 
heresy by force from the soil of the empire. ^ 
iNevertheless, it was a victory only in ap- 
pearance. It was among the purposes of 
God that Rome should have an opportunity 
of displaying her reasons and her power. The 
greatest of her orators had spoken in the 
assembly of the princes ; he had given utter- 
ance to all that Rome had to say. But it 
was precisely this last effort of tne papacy 
that became a signal of defeat in the eyes of 
many who had listened to it. If a bold con- 
fession is necessary for the triumph of truth, 
the surest means of destroying error is to 
make it known without reserve. Neither 
the one nor the other, to run its course, 
should bo concealed. The light tests all 
things. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sentiments of the Princes— Speech of Duke George— Cha- 
racter of the Beformatlon— One Humlred an<t One Griev- 
ances— Charles gives Waj— Aleandor’s Stratagems— The 
Grandees of Spain— Peace of Luther— Death and no Re- 
tractation. 

A li-LW days were sufficient to dissipate the 
first impression, as is over the case when an 
orator conceals the emptiness of his argu- 
ments by high-sounding words. 

The majority of the princes were ready to 
sacrifice Luther ; but no one desired to im- 
molate the rights of the empire and the 
grievances of the Germanic nation. They 
were veiy ready to give up the insolent monk 
who had dared speak so boldly; but they 
were the more resolved to make the poi/e 
feel the justice of a reform demanded by the 
chiefs of the nation. It was accordingly 
Luther’s most determined personal enemy, 
Duke George of Saxony, who spoke with the 
greatest energy against the encroachments 
OT Rome. The grandson of Podiebrad, king 
of Bohemia, al&ough offended by the doc- 
trine of Grace preached by the reformer, had 
not yet lost the hope of a moral and eccle- 
siastical reform. The principal cause of his 
initation against the monk of Wittemberg 
was, that by his demised doctrines he was 
spoiling the whole a^ir. But now, seeing 

1 .!. httreglm tsftc firndltus evellendAm. P*U 

l*v.i. 101 1 Rosooe*s lAO X. chap. xlx. 


the nuncio affecting to involve Luther and 
the reform of the Church in one and the 
same condemnation, George suddenly rose in 
the assembly of the princes, to the great 
astonishment of those who knew his hatred 
of the reformer. “ The diet,” said he, “ must 
not forget its grievances against the court of 
Rome. How many abuses have crept into 
our states ! The annats, which the enmeror 
granted voluntarily for the good of Chris- 
tianity, now exacted as a due ; the Roman 
courtiers daily inventing new regulations to 
monimolize, sell, and lease the ecclesiastical 
benences ; a multitude of transgressions con- 
nived at; rich transgressors imdeservodly 
tolerated, while those who have no money 
to purchase impunity are punished without 
mercy ; the popes continually bestowing on 
their courtiers reversions and reserves, to 
the detriment of those to whom the benefices 
belong ; the commtndams of the abbeys and 
convents of Rome conferred on cardinals, 
bishops, and prelates, who appropriate their 
revenues, so that not a single monk is to be 
found in a convent where there should be 
twenty or thirty ; stations multiplied to in- 
finity, and stalls for the sale of indulgences 
set up in every street and public place of 
our cities — stalls of Saint Anthony, of the 
Holy Ghost, of Saint Hubert, of Saint Cor- 
nelius, of Saint Vincent, and so forth ; com- 
panies purchasing at Rome the right to hold 
such markets, then buying permission of 
their bishop to display their wares, and 
squeezing and draining the pockets of the 
poor to obtain money ; the indulgence, that 
ought only to be granted for tlie salvation of 
souls, and that should be earned by prayer, 
fasting, and works of charity, sold according 
to a tariff ; the bishops’ officials oppressing 
the lowly with penances for blasphemy, 
adultery, debauchery, and the violation of 
any festival, but not even reprimanding the 
clergy who commit similar crimes ; penalties 
imposed on those who repent, and devised 
in such a manner that they soon fall again 
into the same error and give more money : ' 

these are some of the abuses that cry 

out against Rome. All shame has been put 

aside, and their only object is money ! 

money! money! so that the preachers 

who should teach the truth utter nothing 
but falsehoods, and are not only tolerated, 
but rewarded, because the greater their lies 
the greater their gain. It is from this foul 
spring that such tainted waters flow. De- 
bauchery stretches out the hand to avarice. 
The officials invite women to their dwellings 
under various pretexts, and endeavour to 
seduce them, at one time by threats, at an- 
other by presents, or if they cannot succeed, 
they ruin their good fame. * Alas ! it is the 

1 Sondem dMS «tr es bald wieder begehe und mehr Geld 
erlecen mltaBe. Weimar State Papers, Seckend. p. 

bau sie Wefbesbllder unter manoherley Scheln bes* 
chioken* aelbige sodann mlt Drohungen und Geschenken zu 
f&llen tuohen. Oder In eiuen bOsen Vordaebt bringen. Ibid. 
p.330. 
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scandal caused by the clergy that hurls so 
many poor souls into eternal condemnation I 
A general reform must be effected. An oecu> 
menical council must be called to bring about 
this reform. For these reasons, most excel- 
lent princes and lords, I humbly entreat you 
to take tMs matter into your immediate con- 
sideration.” Duke George then handed in 
a list of the grievances he had enumerated. 
This was some days after Aleander's speech. 
The important catalogue has been preserved 
in the archives of Weimar. 

Even Luther had not spoken with greater 
force against the abuses of Romo; out he 
had done something more. The duke pointed 
out the evil ; Luther had pointed out both 
the cause and the remedy. He had demon- 
strated that the sinner receives tlie true in- 
dulgence, that which cometh from God, 
sol<3y by faith in the grace and merits of 
Jesus Christ ; and tins simple but povrerful 
doctrine had overthrown all the markets esta- 
blished by the priests. “ How can a man 
become pious ? ” asked he one day. “ A gray 
friar will reply, By putting on a gray hood 
and girding yourself with a cord. A Roman 
will answer. By hearing mass and by fasting. 
But a Christian will say, Faith in Christ 
alone justifies and saves. Before works, we 
must have eternal life. But when we are 


to gunners, falconers, footmen, ass-drivers, 
grooms, guardsmen, and other people of this 
class, ignorant, inexperienced, and strangers 
to Germany.”* 

The diet appointed a committee to draw 
up all these gnevances ; they were found to 
amount to a hundred and one. A deputation, 
composed of secular and ecclesiastical princes, 
presented the report to the emperor, coniur- 
lug him to see them rectified, as he had 
engaged tp do in his capitulation. “ What 
a loss of Christian souls 1” said they to 
Charles V. ; “ what depredations ! what ex- 
tortions, on account of the scandals by whiph 
the spiritual head of Christendom is sur- 
rounded ! It is our duty to prevent the ruin 
and dishonour of our people. For this rea- 
son we most humbly but most urgently 
entreat you to order a general reformation, 
and to undertake its accomplishment.”* 
There was at that time in Christian society 
an unknown power operating on princes and 
people alike, a wisdom from on nigh, influ- 
encing even the adversaries of the Reforma- 
tion, and preparing for tliat emancipation 
whose hour was come at last. 

Charles could not be insensible to the re- 
monstrances of the empire. Neither ho nor 
the nuncio had expected them. Even his 
confessor had threatened him with the ven- 


born again, and made chiklren of God by 
the Word of grace, then wo perform good 
works.”* 

The duke’s speech was that of a secular 
prince ; Luther’s that of a reformer. The 
great evil in the church had been its exces- 
sive devotion to outward forms, its having 
made of all its works and graces mere exter- 
nal and material things. The indulgences 
were tlic extreme point of this course ; and 
that which was most spiritual in Cliristiari- 
ity, namely, pardon, miglit be purchased in 
shops like any other commodity. Luther's 
great work consisted in employing this 
extreme degeneration of religion to lead men 
and the Church back to the primitive sources 
of life, and to restore the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost in the sanctuary of the heart. 
Here, as often happens in other cases, the 
remedy was found in the disease itself, and 
the two extremes met. From that time for- 
ward, the Church, that for so many centu- 
ries had been developed external] v in human 
ceremonies, observances, and practices, began 
to be developed internally in faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The duke’s speech produced a proportion- 
ally greater impression, as his hostility to 
Luther was notorious. Other members of 
the diet brought forward their respective 
grievances, which received the support of 
the ecclesiastical princes themselves.* “ We 
have a pontiff who loves only the chase and 
his pleasures,” said they ; the benefices of 
the German nation are given away at Rome 

1 L. Opp. (W.l xxH. 748, 752. 

2 Seckend. Vorrede von Frick. 


gcance of Heaven, unless he reformed the 
Cliurcf). The emperor immediately recalled 
the edict commanding Luther’s writings to 
be burnt tliroughout the empire, and substi- 
tuted a ])rovij<ional order to deliver these 
books into tlic keeping of the magistrates. 

This did not satisfy the assembly, which 
desired the appearance of the reformer. It is 
unjust, said his fricntls, to condemn Luther 
without a hearing, and without learning from 
his own moutli wlicther he is the author of 
the books that arc ordered to be burnt. His 
doctrines, said his adversaries, have so taken 
hold of men’s minds, that it is impossible to 
check their progress, unless wc hear them 
from himself. There shall he no discussion 
with him ; and if he avows his writings, and 
refuses to retract them, then we will all with 
one accord, electors, princes, estates of the 
holy empire, true to the faith of our ances- 
tors assist your majesty to the utmost of our 
power in the execution of your decrees.® 
Alcander in alarm, and fearing every thing 
from Luther’s intrepidity and the ignorance 
of the princes, instantly strained every nerve 
to prevent the reformer’s appearance. He 
went from Charles’s ministers to the princes 
most favourably inclined to the pope, and 
from them to the emperor himself.* “ It is 
not lawful,” said he, “ to question what the 
sovereign pontiff has decreed. There shall 

1 Bachsenmelstern, Falkn4rn, P^ern, Eaettreibern* 
Stallknechten, Trabanteii....Kapp*B Naohleia atttal. 
Urkunden. Ui. 282. 

2 Dass elno Besserung and gemelne Beformatton fOMlMod. 
Ibid. 262. 

» L. Opp. (L.) xxll. 507. 

* Quam Ob rem sedulo conteatatui est apud OMarla 
inipistros. rallav. 1. iij. 
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be no discussion with Luther, you say ; hut,” 
continued he, “ will not the energy of this 
audacious man, the fire of his eyes, the elo- 
quence of his language, and the mysterious 
spirit by which he is animated, be sufficient 
to excite a tumult?^ Already many adore 
him as a saint, and in every place you may 
see his portrait surrounded with a glory like 
that which encircles the heads of the blessed 
If you are resolved to summon him be- 
fore you, at least do not put him under the 
protection of the public faith !”^ These lat- 
ter words were meant either to intimidate 
Luther, or to prepare the way for his destruc- 
tion. 

The nuncio found an easy access to the 
grandees of Spain. In Spain, as in Germany, 
the opposition to the Dominican inquisitors 
was national. The yoke of the inquisition, 
tliat had been tlirown off for a time, had just 
been replaced on their necks by Charles. A 
numerous party in that peninsula sympa- 
thized with Luther ; but it was not thus with 
tho grandees, who had discovered on the 
banks of the lihine what they had hated be- 
yond tho Pyrenees. Inflamed with the most 
ardent fanaticism, they were impatient to 
destroy the new heresy. Fredericlc, duke^ of 
Alva, in particular, was transported with 
rage whenever ho heard tlio Keformation 
mentioned.* Ho would gladly have waded 
in tho blood of all these sectarians. Luther 
was not yet summoned to appear, but already 
had his more name powerfully stirred the 
lords of Cliristondom assembled at W orms. 

Tho man who thus moved all tho powers 
of the earth seemed alone undisturbed. Tlie 
news from Worms was alarming. Luther’s 
friends were terrified. “ There remains no- 
thing for us but your good wishes and 
prayers,” Avroto Melanctlion to Spalatin. 
“ Oh I that God would deign to purchase at 
the price of our blood the salvation of the 
Christian world! ButLutherwas a stranger 
to fear ; shutting himself up in his quiet cell, 
he there meditated on and applied to himself 
those words in which Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, exclaims : My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. For he that is mighty hath done to 
me great things; and holy is his name. He 
hath showed strength with his arm; he hath nut 
down the mighty from their seats^ and exmted 
them of low degree.^ These are some of tho 
reflections that filled Luther’s heart: “He 

THAT IS MiGH'jry says Mary. What peat 

boldness on the part of a young girl ! With 
a single word she brands all the strong with 
wealmess, all the mighty with feebleness, all 
the wise with folly, all those whose name is 
glorious upon earth with disgrace, and casts 

1 Lingo* promptai, ardore vultus, et oris splritu ad oon> 
cltandam leditlonem. Pallav. i. 113. 

* Haud eerie fldem publioam 1111 prabondam..n>ld. 

• JUlMi dux Tldebatur allanando furentibus modis agltarl. 

• • Ml. 

\ Utluam Deus redlmat nostro sanguine salutem Obrlstl 

* fX'i' ^ 


all stren^h, all might, all wisdom, and all 
glory at the feet of God.^ His arm^ continues 
she, meaning by this the power by which he 
acts of himself, without the aid of any of his 

creatures: mysterious ]^ower! which is 

exerted in secrecy and m silence until His 
designs are accomplished. Destruction is at 
liand, when no one has seen it coming : relief 
is there, and no one^ had suspected it. He 
leaves His children in oppression and weak- 
ness, so that every man says: They are lost! 

But it is then He is strongest; for where 

the strength of men ends, there begins that 

of God. Only let faith wait upon him 

And, on the other hand, God permits his ad- 
versaries to increase in grandeur and power. 
Ho withdraws his support, and suffers them 
to be puffed up with their own.* He empties 
them of His eternal wisdom, and lets fliem 
be filled with their own, which is but for a 
day. And while they are rising in the 
brightness of their power, tho arm of tho 
Lord is taken away, and their work vanishes 
as a bubble bursting in tbe air.” 

It was on the 10th of March, at the very 
moment when the imperial city of Worms 
was filled with dread at his name, that Luther 
concluded tins explanation of the Magnificat. 

He was not lett quiet in his retreat. Spa- 
hitin, in conformity with the elector’s orders, 
sent him a note of the articles which he 
would bo required to retract. A retractation, 

after his refusal at Augsburg I “Fear 

not,” wrote ho to Spalatin, ** that I shall re- 
tract a single syllable, since their only 
argument is, that my works are opposed to 
the rites of what they call tho Church. If 
the Emperor Charles summons me only that 
I may retract, 1 shall reply that I will remain 
here, and it will bo the same as if I had gone 
to Worms and returned. But, on tho con- 
trary, if the emperor summons me that I 
may be put to death as an enemy of the 
empire, 1 am ready to comply with his call 
for, with the help of Christ, I will never de- 
sert tho Word on tho battle-field. I am well 
aware that these bloodthirsty men will never 
rest until they have taken away my life. 
Would that it were tbe papists alone that 
would be guilty of my blood I 


CHAPTER V. 

Shall Luther hare a Safe-conduct-The Safe-conduct—Will 
Luther coma— Holy Thursday at Home— The Pop* and 
Luther. 

At last tbe emperor made up his mind. Lu- 
ther’s appearance before the diet seemed the 


1 Magnificat. L. Opp. WIttemb. Dentaeb. AMg. »t 

I Er ileht seine Krafft heraua und ISsat ale von elgener 

rafli Bich aufblasen. Ibid. Ao. ^ 

3 81 ad me ocetdendum delncepa vocare relit.... omran 
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onY means calculated to terminate an affair 

Charles ^^resolved to summon him, but 
without granting him a safe-conduct. Hero 
Frederick was again compelled to assume the 
character of a protector. The dangers by 
which the reformer was threatened were ap- 
parent to all. Luther’s friends, says Cwii- 
loeus, feared that he would be delivered into 
the pope’s hands, or that the emperor him- 
self would put him to death, as undeserving, 
on account of his heresy, that any faith 
should bo kept with him.' On this question 
there was a long and violent debate* be- 
tween the princes. Struck at last by the ex- 
tensive agitation then stirring up the people 
in every part of Germany, and fearing that 
during Luther’s journey some unexpected 
tumult or dangerous commotion might burst 
forth in favour of the reformer,® the princes 
thought the wisest course would be to tran- 
quillize the public feelings on this subject ; 
and not only the emperor, but also the 
Elector of Saxony, Duke George, and the 
Landgrave of Hesse, through whose terri- 
tories he would have to pass, gave him each 
a safc-condvict. 

On the 6th of March, 1521, Charles V. 
signed the following summons addressed to 
Luther : — 

“ Charles, by the grace of God Emperor 
elect of the Romans, always August, &c. &c. 

“ Honourable, well-beloved, and pious! 
We and the States of the Holy Empire here 
assembled, having resolved to institute an 
inquiry touching the doctrine and the books 
that thou hast lately published, have issued, 
for thy coming hither and thy return to a 
place of security, our safe-conduct and that 
of the empire, which wo send thee herewith. 
Our sincere desire is, that thou shouldst pre- 
pare immediately for this journey, in order 
that within the space of the twenty-one days 
fixed by our safc-conduct, thou mayst with- 
out fail be present before us. ^ Fear neither 
injustice nor violence. We will firmly abide 
by our aforesaid safe-conduct, and expect 
that thou wilt comply with our summons. 
In so doing, thou wilt obey our earnest 
wishes. 

“ Given in our imperial city of Worms, this 
sixth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1521, and the second of our reign. 

“ Charlbs. 

“ By order of my Lord the Emperor, wit- 
ness my hand, Albert, Cardinal of Mentz, 
High-cnancollor. 

“ Nicholas Zwil.” 


“ We, Cliarles, the fifth of that name, by 
the grace of God Emperor elect of the Ro- 
mans, always August, King of Spain, of the 
Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Hungary, of 
Dalmatia, of Croatia, &c.. Archduke of Aus- 
tria, Duke of Burgundy, C^unt of Hapsburg, 
of Flanders, of the Tyrol,” &c. &c. 

Then the king of so many states, intimat- 
ing that he had cited before him an Augus- 
tine monk named Luther, enjoined all princes, 
lords, magistrates, and others, to respect the 
safe-conduct which had been given him, under 
pain of the displeasure of the emperor and 
the empire. ' 

Thus did the emperor confer the titles of 
“ well-beloved, honourable, and pious,” on a 
man whom the head of the Church had ex- 
communicated. This document had been 
thus drawn up, purposely to remove all dis- 
trust from the mind of Luther and his 
friends. Gaspard Sturm was commissioned 
to bear this message to the reformer, and 
accompany him to Worms. The elector, 
apprehonmng some outburst of public indig- 
nation, wrote on the 12tli of March to the 
magistrates of Wittemberg to provide for the 
security of the emperor’s officer, and to give 
him a guard, if it was judged necessary. 
The herald departed. 

Thus were God’s designs fulfilled. Xt was 
His will that this light, which ho had kindled 
in the world, should he set upon a hill ; and 
emperor, kings, and princes, immediately 
began to carry out His purpose without 
knowing it. It costs Him little to elevate 
what is lowliest. A single act of His power 
suffices to raise the humble native of Mans- 
fcldt from an obscure cottage to tho palaces 
in which kings were assembled. In IIis sight 
there is neither small nor great, and, in His 
good time, Charles and Luther meet. 

But will Luther comply with this citation? 
His best friends were doubtful about it. 
“ Doctor Martin has been summoned here,” 
wrote the elector to his brother on the 25th 
March ; “ but I do know whether he will 
come. I cannot augur any good from it.” 
Three weeks later (on the 16th of April), 
this excellent prince, seeing tho danger in- 
crease, wrote again to Duke John : “ Orders 
against Luther are placarded on the walls. 
The cardinals and bishops are attacking him 
very harshly:* God grant that all may tuni 
out well I Would to God that I could pro- 
cure him a favourable hearing !” 

While those events were taking place at 
Worms and Wittemberg, the Papacy re- 
doubled its attacks. On the 28th of March 


The safe-conduct contained in the letter 
was directed : “ To tho honourable, our well- 
beloved and pious Doctor Martin' Luther, of the 
order of Augustines,^' 

It began thus ; 

t Taaquaun perfldo hnretloo nulla slfc servanda ftdes. 
Oocbl€Buti p* 

3 Longa consultatio difBcUlsque dlsceptaito. Ibid. 

9 Onm antem grandU ublqne per Omrmaniam fere totam 
ercHata est. . . .animorum commotio. Ibid. 


(which was the Thursday before Easter), 
Rome re-echoed with a solemn excommuni- 
cation. It was the custom to publish at 
that season the terrible bull/a Coena Domini, 
which is a long series of maledictions. On 
that day the approaches to the temple in 

> Lucas Cranach's Stammbueh, Ac. herausgegebea r. Ohr. 
T, Ueobetn, p. 13. 

3 Die Cardinille und BUohSfe slnd tbm hart lawladet... 
Seckend. p. 363. 
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which the sovereign pontiff was to officiate 
were early occupied with the papal guards, 
and by a crowd of people that had flocked 
together from all parts of Italy to receive the 
benediction of the holy father. Branches of 
laurel and myrtle decorated the open space 
in front of the cathedral ; tapers were lignted 
on the balcony of the temple, and there the 
remonstrance was elevated. On a sudden 


The Pope. — “ According to the duties of 
the apostolic office, and to maintain the purity 

of the Christian faith” 

Luther. — “ That is to say, the temporal 
possessions of the pope.” 

The Pope. — “ And its unity, which con- 
sists ill tbe union of the members with 

Christ, their head, and with his vicar”.... 

Luther. — “ For Christ is not sufficient ; 


the air re-echoes with the loud pealing of 
bells ^ the Jiopc, wearing his pontifical robes, 
and borne in an arm-chair, appears on the 
balcony ; tlie people kneel down, all heads 
are uncovered, the colours are lowered, the 
soldiers ground their arms, and a solemn 
silence prevails. A few moments after, the 
pope slowly stretches out his hands, raises 
them towards heaven, and then as slowly 
bends them towards the earth, making the 
sign of the cross. Thrice he repeats this 
movement. Again the noise of bells rever- 
berates througli the air, proclaiming far and 
wide the benediction of the pontiff; some 
priests now hastily step forward, each hold- 
ing a lighted taper in his hand : these they 
reverse, and after tossing them violently, 
dash them away, as if they were the flames 
of hell ; the people are moved and agitated ; 
and the words of malediction are hurled 
down from the roof of the temple. ' 

As soon as Luther was intbrmed of this 
excommunication, he published its tenor, 
with a few remarks written in that cutting 
style of which he was so great a master. 
Although this publication did not appear till 
sometime afterwards, wc will insert in this 
place a few of its most striking features. Wo 
shall hear the high-priest of Christendom on 
the balcony of the cathedral, and the Wit- 
ti;mberg monk angering liiin from the fur- 
thest part of Germany 

There is something characteristic in the 
contrast of these two voices. 


we must have another besides.” 

The Pope. — “ To preserve the holy com- 
munion of believers, we follow the ancient 
custom, and excommunicate and curse, in 
the name of Almighty God, the Father” 

Luther. — “ Of whom it is said : God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world" 
(John iii. 17.) 

'Fue Pope. — “ The Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and according to the power of the 
apostles Peter and Paul and our own” ... 

Lutueu. — “ Our own! says the ravenous 
wolf, as if the power of God was too weak 
without him.” 

The Pope.— “ We curse all heretics, — 
Garasi,^ Patarins, Poor Men of Ijyons, Ar- 
noldists, Speronists, Passageni, Wickliffites, 
1 1 ussites, Fratricclli” 

Luther. — “ For they desired to possess the 
Holy Scriptures, and required the pope to be 
sober and preach the Word of God.” 

The Pope. — “ And Martin Luther, recently 
condemned by us for a similar heresy, as well 
as all his adlierents, and all those who- 
soever they may be, who show him any 
countenance.” 

IjUtubr. — I thank thee, most gracious 
pontiff, for condemning me along with all 
these Christians I It is very honourable for 
me to have my name proclaimed at Romo on 
a day of festival, in so glorious a manner, 
that it may nin through the world in con- 
junction witli the names of these humble con- 
fessors of Jesus Christ.” 


The Pope. — “ Ijeo, bishop” 


The Pope. — “ In like manner, we cxcom- 


Luther. — “Bishop I yes, as the wolf muuicato and curse all pirates and cor- 


is a shepherd : for the bishop should exhort 
according to the doctrine oi salvation, and Luther. — “ Who can be a greater corsair 

not vomit forth imprecations and malcdic- and pirate than ho that robs souls, imprisons 

tions.” them, and puts them to death?” 

The Pope.— “ Servant of all the Servants The Pope.— “ Particularly those who na- 

of God” vigate our seas” 

Luther. — “ At night, when we are drunk; Luther. — “ Our seas I Saint Peter, our 

but in the morning, our name is Leo, lord of predecessor, said ; Silver and gold have I none 

11 1 1 .. ° • ’ / A n\ j T ni 


all lords.” ~ (Acts iii. 6); and Jesus Christ said: The 

The Pope. — “ The Roman bishops, our kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over themj 
predecessors, have been accustomed on this hut ye shall not be so (Luke xxii. 25). But if 
festival to employ the arms of righteous- a waggon filled with hay must give place on 

ness the road to a drunken man, how ranch more 

Luther.— •“ Which, according to your ao- must Saint Peter and Christ himself give 


Luther. — “ Which, according to your ac- 
count, are excommunication and anathema » ^ * * 

but, according to Saint Paul, long-suffering, The Pope. — “ In like manner we excom- 
kinduesB, and love.” (2 Cor. vi. fi, 7.) municate and curse all those who falsify our 

bulls and our apostolical letters” 

» Thto eeremoByls described In Tftriotis works i unonc LutHBB.— B ut Gods letters, the Holy 
otoen in the “ TagAuek Hntr jttii* durek ihut$ekUnd Scriptuies, all the worfd may coudemn and 

Berlin, 1B17, Iv. 94. The principal fentures are of 
earlier date than the l$Sh century. burn . ” 

* For the bull and LuthePs commentary, sco Die ^ 

99m Abntifrtum^. L. 0pp. IL.) xvili. 1. ' This name has been altered j road <7«s«r» or CmOan. 
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The Pope. — ** In like manner we excorn- 1 silent as before. Let us now return to Wit- 
municate and curse all those who intercept temberg. 
the provisions that are coming to the court 
of Rome” 

Luther. — ** He snarls and snaps, like a 
dog that fears his bone will bo t^en from 
him.”i 

The Pope. — “ In like manner we condemn 


and curse all those who withhold any judici- 
ary dues, fruits, tithes, or revenues, belong- 
ing to the clergy”, 

Luther. — “ For Christ has said ; 1/ any 
man tvill sue thee at the law^ and take away thy 
coaty let him have thy cloak also (Matt. v. 40), 
and this is our commentary.” 

The Pope. — “ Whatever be their station, 
dignity, order, power, or rank ; were they 
oven bishops or tings” 

Luther. — “ /hr there shall be false teachers 
among youy who despise dominion and speak evil 
of dignities^ says Scriptm*e.” (Jude 8.) 

The Pope. — “ In like manner we condemn 
and curse all those who, in any manner 
whatsoever, do prejudice to tlic city of Rome, 
the kingdom of Sicily, the islands Sardinia 
and Corsica, the patrimony of St. Peter in 
Tuscany, the duchy of Spoleto, the rnarquis- 
ate of Ancona, the Campagna, tlie cities of 
Ferrara and Benevento, and all other cities 
or countries belonging to the Church of 
Rome.” 

Luther. — “ O Peter! thou poor fisher- 
man ! whence didst thou get Rome and all 
these kingdoms? all hail, Peter! king of 
Sicily ! and fisherman at Bethsaida ! ” 

The Pope. — ‘ ‘ We excommunicato and curse 
all ohancellors, councillors, parliaments, pro- 
curators, governors, officials, bishops, and 
others, wlio oppose our letters of exhorta- 
tion, invitation, prohibition, mediation, exe- 
cution.” 

Luther. — “ For the holy see desires only 
to live in idleness, in magnificence, and de- 
bauchery ; to command, to intimidate, to de- 
ceive, to lie, to dishonour, to seduce, and 
commit every kind of wickedness in peace 
and security 

“ Oh Lord, arise ! it is not as the papists 
pretend; thou hast not forsaken us; thou 
hast not ^turned away thine, eye's from 
us!” 

Thus spoke. LeO at Rome and Luther at 
Wittemberg. ■ ^ 

The pontiff hating ended tliose’ maledic- 
tions, the parchment on which they were 
written was tom in pieces, and the frag- 
ments scattered among the people. Imme- 
diately the crowd began to be violently agi- 
tated, each one rushing forward and endea- 
vouring to seize a scrap of this terrible bull. 
These were the holy relics that the Papacy 
offered to its faithful adherents on the eve of 


CHAPTER VI. 

Luther’s Courage— Bugenhftgen at Wlttemherjr— l^ersaoti- 
tlons In Pomerania— Molancthon desires to accompany 
Luther— AmsdorfT.Schurff and Suaven— HUttento Charles 
V. 

It was now the 24th of March. At last the 
imperial herald had passed the gate of the 
city in which Luther resided. Gaspard 
Sturm waited upon the doctor, and delivered 
the citation from Charles V. What a serious 
and solemn moment for the reformer I All 
his friends were in consternation. No prince, 
without excepting Frederick the Wise, had 
declared for him. The knights, it is true, 
had given utterance to their threats; but 
them the powerful Charles despised. Luther, 
however, was not discomposed. “ The pa- 
pists,” said he, on seeing the anguish of his 
friends, “ do not desire my coining to Worms, 
but my condemnation and my death. ^ It 
matters not ! Pray, not for me, but for the 
Word of God. Before my blood has grown 
cold, thousands of men in tho whole world 
will have become responsible for having shed 
it ! The most holy adversary of Christ, the 
ffither, tho master, the generalissimo of mur- 
derers, insists on its being shed. ^ So be it I 
Let God’s will be done ! Christ will give me 
his Spirit to overcome these ministers of 
error. I despise them during my life; I 
shall triumph over them by ray death. ^ 
They are busy at Worms about compelling 
me to retract ; and this shall bo my retracta- 
tion ; I said formerly that the pope was 
Christ’s vicar; now 1 assert that ne is our 
Lord’s adversary, and tho devil’s apostle.” 
And when he was apprized that all tlie pul- 
pits of the Franciscans and Dominicinns ro- 
Boun^d with imprecations and malodiotions 
against him : **Oh! what deep joy do I 
feel ! ” exclaimed he. ^ He knew that he had 
done God’s will, and that God was with him ; 
why then should he not set out with courage ? 
Such .jmrity of intention, such liberty of con- 
science, is a hidden but incalculable support, 
that never fails tho servant of God, Rna ren- 
ders him more invulnerable than if protected 
by coats of mail and armed hosts. 

At this time there arrived at Wittembere 
a man who, like Melancthon, was destined 
to be Luther’s friend all his life, and to com- 
fort him at the moment of his departure. ^ 
Thiswj 


the great day of grace and expiation. The 
multitude soon dispersed, and the neighbour- 
hood of the cathedral became deserted and 


1 Damnatum et perdltum. L. Epp. i. 856. . . 

6 Ut hos Satana mlniatroaet oonumnam TivenaftTiseaiin 
morlens. Ibid. 199. _ 


I Oleloh wl« eln Hund umi Heines wUlen. L. Opp. (L.) 
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b!x greats of age, who had fled from the se- 
verities which the Bishop of Camin and 
Prince Bogislas of Pomerania exercised on 
the friends of the Gospel, whether ecclesias- 
tics, citizens, or men of letters. ‘ Sprung from 
a senatorial family, and born at WoUin in 
Pomerania (whence he is commonly called 
Pomeranus), Bugenhagen had been teaching 
at Treptow from the age of twenty years. 
The young eagerly crowded around him ; the 
noble's and the learned emulated each other 
in courting his society. He diligently studied 
the Holy ^riptures, praying GU)d to enlighten 
him.* One day towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1520, Luther’s book on the Captivity of 
Babylon was put into his hands as ho sat at 
supper with several of his friends. “ Since 
the death of Christ,” said he, after running 
his eye over tlie pages, “ many heretics have 
infested the Church ; but never yet has there , 
existed such a pest as the author of this : 
work.” Having taken the book home and 
perused it two or three times, all his opinions 
were changed ; truths quite new to him pre- 
sented themselves to his mind ; and on re- 
turning some days after to his colleagues, he 
said, “ The whole world is lying in tho 
thickest darkness. This man alone sees the 
light.”® Several priests, a deacon, and the 
abbot himself, received the pure doctrine of 
salvation, and in a short time, by tho power 
of their preaching, they led their liearers 
(says an historian) back from human super- 
stitions to tho sole and effectual merits of 
Jesus Christ.'* Upon this a persecution 
broke out. Already the prisons re-echoed 
with the groans of many individuals. Bugen- 
hagen fled from his enemies and arrived at 
Wittemberg. “ He is suffering for love to 
the Gospel,” wrote Melancthon to the elec- 
tor’s chsplain. “ Whither could he fly, but 
to our u.irv\o'» (asylum), and to tho protection 
of our prince ? 

But no one welcomed Bugenhagen with 
greater joy than Luther. It was agreed be- 
tween them, that immediately after the de- 
parture of the reformer, Bugenhagen should 
Degin to lecture on the Psalms. It was thus 
Divine Providence led this able man to sup- 
ply in some measure the place of him whom 
Wittemberg was about to lose. A year 
later, Bugenhagen was placed at the head of 
the Church in this city, over which he pre- 
sided thirty-six years. Luther styled him in 
an especial manner TAe Pastor, 

Luther was about to depart. His friends, 
in alarm, thought that if God did not inter- 
pose in a miraculous manner, he was going 
to certain death. Melancthon, far removed 
from his native town, was attached to Luther 


with all the affection of a susceptible heart. 
“ Luther,” said he, “ supplies the place of all 
my friends ; he is greater and more atoir- 
able for me than 1 can dare express. You 
know how Alcibiades admired Socrates;* 
but I admire Luther after another and in a 
Christian fashion.” He then added these 
beautiful and sublime words : “ Every time 
I contemplate Luther, I find him constantly 
greater than himself.” ^ Melancthon desired 
to accompany Luther in his dangers ; but 
their common friends, and no doubt the doc- 
tor himself, opposed his wishes. Ought not 
Philip to fill liis friend’s place ? and if tho 
latter never returned, who then would there 
be to direct the work of the Reformation? 

Would to God,” said Melancthon, resigned, 
yet disappointed, “ that he had allowed mo 
to go with him.” ® 

The impetuous Amsdorff immediately de- 
clared that he would accompany tho doctor. 
His strong mind found pleasure in confront- 
ing danger. His boldness permitted him to 
appear fearlessly before an assembly of kings. 
The elector had invited to Wittemberg, as 
professor of jurisprudence, Jerome Scliurff, 
the son of a physician at St. Gall, a celebra- 
ted man, of gentle manners, and very inti- 
mate with Luther. “ He has not yet been 
able to make up his mind,” said Luther, to 
pronounce sentence of death on a single 
malefactor.”* This timid man, however, 
desired to assist the doctor by his advice in 
this perilous journey. A young Danish stu- 
dent, Peter Suaven, who resided with Me- 
lancthon, and who afterwards became cele- 
brated by his evangelical labours in Pome- 
rania and Denmark, likewise declared that 
he would accompany his master. The youth 
of the schools were also to have their repre- 
sentative at the side of tho champion of 
triitb. 

Germany was moved at the sight of tho 
perils that menaced the representative of her 
people. She found a suitable voice to give 
utterance to her fears. Ulrich of HUtten 
shuddered at the thought of the blow about 
to be inflicted on his country. On the 
1st of April, he wrote to Charles V. himself : 
“ Most excellent emperor,” said he, “ you 
are on tho point of destroying us, and your- 
self with us. What is proposed to be done 
in this affair of Luther’s, except to ruin our 
liberty, and to crush your power? In tho 
whole extent of the empire there is not a 
single upright man that does not feel the 
deepest interest in this matter.® The priests 
alone set themselves against Luther, hi^use 
he has opposed their enormous power, their 
scandalous luxury, and their depraved lives ; 


> SaeerSotet, oIfm et soholastloos In vincuU oonjeclt. 
Mel. Aduni Vita Bugenhagli. p. 313. 

_2^,PKoesque adjnnxlt, qulbus dlvlnltus se regi ao doeerl 

ienebrlf venatari hin rir nnua et soloi 

verum vldet. Ibid. p. 313. 

eere^ s^ntltlonibui ad unlearn Ohristl merltum tradu- 


^ Oorp. Bar. 1. 361. 


1 Alcibiades was eonvincM that the 
was a support the sods had slven him tor hU Initruotlon 
and security. Plutarch— Alcibiades. 

^ Quern quotles contenplor, se Ipso sublnde najoreni Jo* 
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d L. 0pp. (W.) xxll. 2067. 1816. ^ 
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and because he has pleaded, in behalf of 
Christ's doctrine, for the liberty of our coun- 
try, and for purity of morals. 

0 emperor 1 discard from your presence 
these Boman ambassadors, bishops, and car- 
dinals, who desire to prevent all reformation. 
Did you not observe the soitow of the people 
as they saw you arrive on the banks of the 
Rhine, surrounded by these red-hatted gen- 
try and by a band of priests, instead of a 

troop of valiant warriors ? 

“jDo not surrender your sovereign ma- 
jesty to those who desire to trample it under 
foot ! Have pity on us I Do not drag your- 
self and the whole nation into one common 
destruction. Lead us into the midst of the 
greatest dangers, under tlie weapons of your 
soldiers, to the canon’s mouth ; ‘ let all na- 
tions conspire against us ; let every army 
assail us, so that we can show our valour in 
the light of day,. rather than that we should 
he thus vanquished and enslaved obscurely 
and stealthily, like women, without arms 
and unresisting.. a.. Alas I wo, had hoped 
that you would deliver us from the Roman 
yoke, and overthrow the tyranny of the pon- 
tiff. God grant that the future may be bet- 
ter than these beginnings ! 

“ All Germany falls prostrate at your fect;^ 
with tears we entreat and implore your help, 
your compassion, your faithfulness ; and by 
the holy memory of those Germans who, 
when all the world was subject to Rome, did 
not bow their heads before that haughty 
city, wo conjure you to save us, to restore 
us to ourselves, to deliver us from bondage, 
and take revenge upon our tyrants !” 

Thus, by the mouth of this kniglit, spoke 
the German nation to Charles V. The em- 
peror paid no attention to this epistle, and 
probably cast it disdainfully to one of his 
secretaries. He was a Fleming, and not a 
German. His personal aggrandizement, and 
not the liberty and glory of the empire, was 
the object of all his desires. 


CHAPTER VII. 

DMRrtura tor the Wet of Worms— Luther** Farewell— His 
Condemnation Is posted up— Cavalcade near Erfurth— 
Xeelina between Jonas and Luther— Luther in bis former 
OonvenI— Luther preaches at Erfurth— Incident— Faith 
and STorkf— Concourse of People and Luther’s Courage— 
Luihef*s Letter to Spalatln— Stay at Frankfort— Fears at 
Worma— Plan of the Imperialists— Luther's Firmness. 

It was now the 2d of April, and Luther had 
to take leave of his friends. After apprizing 
Lange, by a note, that he would spend the 
Thursday or Friday following at Ermrth,® he 
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bade farewell to his colleagues. Turning to 
Melancthon, he said with an agitated voice, 
My dear brother, if I do not return, and 
should my enemies put me to death, continue 
to teach, and stand last in the truth. Labour 
in my stead, since I shall no longer he able 
to labour for myself. If you survive, my 
death will bo of little consequence.” Then, 
committing his soul to the hands of Him who 
is faithful, Luther got into tlie car and quitted 
Wittemherg. The town-council had provided 
him with a modest conveyance, covered with 
an awning, which the travellers could set up 
or remove at pleasure. The imperial herald, 
wearing his robe of office, and carrying the 
imperial eagle, rode on horseback in front, 
attended by his servant. Next came Luther, 
Schurff, Amsdorff, and Suaven, in the car. 
The friends of the Gospel and the citizens of 
Wittemherg were deeply agitated, — and, in- 
voking God’s aid, burst into tears. Thus 
Luther began his joiimcy. 

He soon discovered that gloomy presenti- 
ments filled the hearts of all he met. At 
Leipsic no respect was shown him, and tlie 
magistrates merely jiresentcd him with the 
customary cup of wine. At Naumburg he 
met a priest, probably J. Laiiger, a man of 
stem zeal, who carefully preserved in his 
study a portrait of the famous Jerome Savon- 
arola (who was burnt at Florence in 1498 by 
order of Pope Alexander VI.), as a martyr to 
freedom and morality, as well as a confessor 
of the evangelical truth. Having taken 
down the portrait of the Italian martyr, the 

f iriest approached Luther, and held it out to 
lim in silence. The latter understood what 
this mute representation was intended to an- 
nounce, but nis intrepid soul remained firm. 
“ It is Satan,” said he, “ that would prevent, 
by these terrors, tlie confession of the truth 
in the assembly of princes, for lie foresees the 
blow it would inflict upon his kingdom.”^ 
“Stand firm in the truth thou hast pro- 
claimed,” said the priest solemnly, “ and 
God will as firmly stand by thee ! 

After passing tbe night at Naumburg, 
where he had been hospitably entertained by 
the burgomaster, Luther amved the next 
evening at Weimar. He had hardly been a 
minute in the town, when he heard loud 
cries in every direction : it was the publica- 
tion of his condemnation. “ Look there I ” 
said the herald. He turned his eyes, and 
with astonishment saw the imperial messen- 
gers going from street to street, every where 
posting up the emperor’s edict commanding 
his wntings to bo deposited with the magis- 
trates. Luther doubted not that this unsea 
Bonable display of severity was intended to 
frighten him from undertaking the journey, 
so that he might be condemned as having 
refused to appear. “ Well, doctor I will you 


> Due nos in mantfesinm potins pcrtonlnm, due in fSem 
dne in ignes. L. Opp. Lnt. tt. liO. 

3 Umnem nuno Germnninm qumI ad genna provoluti 
ilM. Ibid. 184. 

3 U Xpp. L 660. 


1 Terrorem hone a Sathana libl diilt aflbrrl. . . .V. Adanl* 
p. 117. 

3 Er voile bey der evkandten Wdhrheyi mit breytem Fuss 
aushalten. . . .Mathesius lilstorien, p. 23. we quote tlie first 
edition of 1566. 
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proceed ? ” asked the imperial herald in alarm. 
“Yes!” replied Luther; “although inter- 
dicted in every city, I shall go on ! I rely 
upon the emperor’s safe-conduct.” 

At Weimar, Luther had an audience with 
Duke John, brother to the Elector of ^xony, 
who resided there. The prince invited him 
to preach, and the reformer consented. 
Words of life flowed from the doctor’s agi- 
tated heart. A Franciscan monk, who heard 
him, by name John Volt, the friend of Fre- 
derick Myconius, was then converted to the 
evangelical doctrine.’ He left his convent 
two years after, and somewhat later became 
professor of theology at Wittemberg. The 
duke famished Luther with the money neces- 
sary for his journey. 

From Weimar the reformer proceeded to 
Erfurth. This was the city of his youth. 
Here he hoped to meet his niend I^ange, if, 
as ho had written to him, ho might enter the 
city without danger.^ When about three or 
four leagues from the city, near the village 
of Nora, he perceived a troop of horsemen 
approaching in the distance. Were they 
friends or enemies ? In a short time Crotus, 
rector of the university, Eobanus Hesse, the 
friend of Melancthon, and whom Luther 
styled the prince of poets, Euricius Cordus, 
John Draco, and others, to the number of 
forty, senators, members of the university, 
and burghers, greeted him with acclamations. 
A multitude of the inhabitants of Erftirth 
thronged the road, and gave utterance to 
their joy. All were eager to see the man 
who naa dared to declare "war against the 
pope. 

A man about twenty-eight years old, by 
name Justus Jonas, had outstripped the 
cavalcade.* Jonas, after studying the law 
at Erfurth, had been tmpointed rector of that 
university in 1519. Receiving the light of 
the Gospel, which was shining forth in every 
direction, he had entertained the desire of 
becoming a theologian. “I think,” wrote 
Erasmus to him, “ that God has elected you 
as an instrument to make known the glory 
of his son Jesus.”® All his thoughts were 
turned towards Wittemberg and Luther. 
Some years before, when he was as yet a law- 
student, Jonas, who was a man of active and 
enterprising spirit, had set out on foot in 
company with a few friends, and had crossed 
forests infested with robbers, and cities de- 
vastated by the plague, in order to visit 
Erasmus, who was then at Brussels. Shall 
he now hesitate to confront other dangers 
by accompanying the reformer to Worms? 
He earnestly begged the favour to be granted 
him, and Luther consented. Thus met those 
two doctors, who were to labour together all 
their lives in the task of renovating the 


Church. . Divine Providence gathered round 
Luther men who were destined to be the 
light of Germany: Melancthon, Amsdorft’, 
Bugenhageu, and Jonas. On his return 
from Worms, Jonas was elected provost of 
the Clmrch of Wittemberg, and doctor of 
divinity. “Jonas,” said Luther, “is a man 
whose life is worth purchasing at a large 
price, in order to retain him on earth.” ^ No 
preacher ever surpassed him in his power of 
captivating his hearers.— “ Pomeranus is a 
critic,” said Melancthon ; “ 1 am a dialecti- 
cian, Jonas is an orator. Words flow from 
his lips with admirable beauty, and his elo- 
quence is full of energy. But Luther sur- 
passes us all.” * It appears that about this 
time a friend of Luther’s childhood, and also 
one of his brothers, increased the number of 
his escort. 

Tho deputation from Erfurth had turned 
their horses’ heads. Luther’s carriage enter- 
ed within the walls of the city, surrounded 
by horsemen and pedestrians. At the gate, 
in the public places, in tho streets where tho 
poor monk had so often begged his bread, 
the crowd of spectators was immense. Lu- 
ther alighted at the convent of the Augus- 
tines, where the Gospel had first given con- 
solation to his heart. Ijange joyfully re- 
ceived him ; Usingen, and some of tho elder 
fathers, showed him much coldness. There 
was a great desire to hear him preach ; the 
pulpit had been forbidden him, but the her^d, 
sharing tho enthusiasm of those about him. 
gave his consent. 

On the fc^unday after Easter tho church of 
the Augustincs of Erfurth was filled to over- 
flowing. This friar, who had been accus- 
tomed in former times to unclose the doors 
and sweep out the church, went up into the 
pulpit, and opening tho Bible, read these 
words : — Peace he unto yon. And when he had 
so said, he showed unto them his hands and his 
side (John xx. 19, 20.) “ Philosophers, doc- 

tors, and writers,” said he, “have endeavoured 
to teach men the way to obtain everlasting 
life, and they have not succeeded. I will 
now tell it to you.” 

This has been tho great question in every 
ago ; accordingly Luther’s hearers redoubled 
their attention. 

“ There are two kinds of works,” continued 
the reformer : “ works not of ourselves, and 
these are good; our own works, and they 
are 'of little worth. One man builds a church ^ 
another goes on a pilgrimage to St. Jago of 
Compostella or St. Peter’s; a third fasts, 
prays, takes the cowl, and goes barefoot; 
another does something else. Ail those 
works are nothingness, and will come to 
nought ; for our own works have no virtue 
in tnem. But I am now going to tell you 
what is the true work. God has raised (me 
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man fh>m the dead, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that He might destroy death, extirpate sin, 
and shut the gates of hell. This is the work 
of salvation. The devil thought he had the 
Lord in his power, when he saw Him hang- 
ing between two thieves, suffering the most 
disgraceful martyrdom, accursed of God and 

of men But the Godhead displayed its 

power, and destroyed death, sin, and hell 

“ Christ has vanquished ! this is the joy- 
ful news ! and we are saved by his work, and 
not by our own. The pope says differently : 
but I affirm that the holy mother of God her- 
self was saved, neither by her virginity, nor 
by her maternity, nor by her purity, nor by 
her works, but solely by the instrumentality 
of faith and the works of God.” 

While Luther was speaking, a sudden noise 
was heard ; one of the galleries cracked, and 
it was feared that it would break down under 
the pressure of the crowd. This incident 
occasioned a great disturbance in the congre- 
gation. Some ran out from their places ; 
others stood motionless through fright. The 
preacher stopped a moment, and then stretch- 
ing out his hand, exclaimed with a loud 
voice : “ Fear nothing ! there is no danger : 
it is thus the devil seeks to hinder me from 
proclaiming the Gospel, but he will not suc- 
ceed.” ^ At these words, those who were 
flying halted in astonishment and surprise ; 
the assembly again became calm, and Lu- 
ther, undisturbed by these efforts of the 
devil, continued thus: “ You say a great 
deal about faitli (you may perhaps replTv to 
me) : show us how wo may obtain it. Well, 
I will teach you. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
said : Peace he unto you / behold my handsy 
that is to say. Behold, O man ! it is I, I 
alone, who have taken away thy sin, and 
ransomed thee; and now thou hast peace, 
saith the Lord. 

“ I have not eaten of the fruit of the for- 
bidden tree,” resumed Luther, “ nor have 
you ; but we have all partaken of the sin 
that Adam has transmitted to us, and have 
gone astray. In like manner, I have not 
suffered on the cross, neither have you ; but 
Christ has suffered for us ; we are justified 

by God’s work, and not by our own I am 

(saith the Lord) thy righteousness and thy 
redemption. 

“ Let us believe in the Gospf .l and in the 
epistles of St. Paul, and not in the letters and 
decretals of the popes.” 

After proclaiming faith as the cause of the 
sinner’s Justification, Luther proclaims works 
as the consequence and manifestation of sal- 
vation. 

** Since God has saved us,” continues he, 
“ let us so order our works that they may be 
acceptable to him. Art thou rich ? let thy 
goo^ administer to the necessities of the 
poor I Art thou poor? let thy services be 
acceptaUe to the rich! If thy labour is 

I Aims# lisidtM. hoatis acerb«. toM. Heul tU. 


useful to thyself alone, the service that thou 
pretendest to render unto God is a He.”^ 

In the whole of this sermon there is not a 
word about himself; not a single allusion to 
the circumstances in which he is placed : 
nothing about Worms, or Charles, or the 
nuncios ; he preaches Christ, and Christ only. 
At this moment, when the eyes of all the 
world are upon him, he has no thought 
himself : this stamps him as a true servant 
of God. 

Luther departed from Erfurth, and passed 
through Gotha, where he preached another 
sermon. Myconius adds, that as the people 
were leaving the church, the devil threw 
down from the pediment some stones that 
had not moved for two hundred years. The 
doctor slept at the convent of the Benedic- 
tines at Keinhardsbrunn, and from thence 
jjrocecded to Eisenach, where he felt indis- 
posed. Amsdorif, Jonas, Schurff, and all 
liis friends were alarmed. He was bled; 
they tended him with the most affectionate 
anxiety, and John Oswald, the schultheiss of 
the town, brought him a cordial. Luther 
having drunk a portion fell asleep, and, re- 
invigorated b)r this repose he was enabled 
to continue his journey on the following 
morning. 

His progress resembled that of a victori- 
ous general. The people gazed with emo- 
tion on this daring man, who was going to 
lay his head at the feet of the emperor and 
the empire.® An immense crowd flocked 
eagerly around him.® “ Ah ! ” said some 
** there are so many bishops and cardinals at 

Worms I They will burn you, and reduce 

your body to ashes, as they did with John 
Huss.” But nothing frightened the monk. 
“ Though they should kindle afire,” said he, 
“ all the way from Worms to Wittemberg, 
the flames of which reached to heaven, i 
would walk through it in the name of the 
Lord, — I would appear before them, — I 
would enter the jaws of this Behemoth, and 
break his teeth, confessing the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” * 

One day, just as he had entered an inn, 
and the crowd was pressing around him as 
usual, an officer advanced and said : ** Are 
you the man that has undertaken to reform 
the papacy? llowcanyou hope to succeed?” 
— “Yes,” replied Luther, “ I am the man. 
I trust in God Almighty, whoso Word and 
commandment I have liforo me.” The of- 
ficer was touched, and looking at him with 
a milder oir^ said : “ My dear friend, what 
you say is a great matter. I am the servant 
of Charles, but your Master is greater than 
mine. He will aid and preserve you.”* 
Such was the impression prodneed by Luther. 


1 L.Opp.(L.)xli. 


**i*BIn Fener dM bis »n don Hlmmel rolchto,,. .Kell. I. Pa 
* Nun habt Ihr olnen grttsiern Horrn. donh ton. loM. fP. 
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Even his enemies were struck at the sight 
of the multitudes that thronged around him ; 
but they draicted his journey in far different 
colours.^ The doctor arrived at Frankfort 
on Sunday the 14th of April. 

Already the news of Luther’s journey had 
reached Worms. The friends of the pope 
had thought that he would not obey the 
emperor’s summons. Albert, cardinal-arch- 
bistu)p of Mentz would have given any thing 
to stop him on the road. New intrigues were 
put in motion to attain this result. 

As soon as Luther arrived in Frankfort, 
he took some repose, and afterwards gave 
intelligence of his approach to Spalatin, who 
was then at Worms with the elector. This 
was the only letter he wrote during his 
journey. “ I am coining,” said he, “ although 
Satan endeavoured to stop me on the road by 
sickness. Since I left Eiseiiacli 1 have been 
in a feeble state, and am still as I never was 
before. I learn that Charles has published 
an e^ct to frighten me. But Christ lives, 
and I shall enter Worms in despite of all the 
gates of hell, and of the powers of the air.* 
Have the goodness, therefore, to prepare a 
lodging for i:ie.” 

The next day Luther went to visit the 
school of the learned William Nesse,^a cele- 
brated geographer of that period. “ Apply 
to the study of the Bible, and to the investi- 
gation of truth,” said he to the pupils. And 
then putting his right hand on one of the 
children, and his left upon another, ho pro- 
nounced a benediction on the whole school. 

If Luther blessed the young, ho was also 
the hope of tlio aged. Catherine of Holz- 
liausen, a widow far advanced in years, and 
who served God, approached him and said ; 
“ My parents told me tliat God would raise 
up a man who should oppose the papal vani- 
ties and preserve His Word. I hope thou 
art that man, and I pray for the grace and 
Holy Spirit of God upon thy work.”^ 

Tliesc were far from being the general 
sentiments in Frankfort. John Cochloeus, 
dean of the church of Our Lady, was one of 
the most devoted partizans of the papacy. 
He could not repress his apprehensions when 
he saw Luther pass through Frankfort on 
his road to Worms. He thought that the 
Church had need of devoted cliampions. It 
is true no one had summoned him ; but that 
mattered not. Luther had scarcely quitted 
the city, when Cochloeus followed him, ready 
(said he) to sacriffee his life in defence of the 
honour of the Church.^ 


1 In dlvsnoriti multa propinatio, l«ta eompot 
oes quoaua gaudla t adeo ut Lutherusipse alloubi 
tudina ludena omnium in ae oculoa convert 
Orpheus quidam. aed raaua adhuc " 
r. OoohIcBua, p. 39. " " ‘ 
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The alarm was universal in the camp of 
the pope’s friends. The heresiarch was ar- 
riving ; every diy and every hour brought 
him nearer to Worms, If he entered, all 
might perhaps be lost. Archbishop Albert, 
the confessor Glapio, and the politicians who 
surrounded the emperor, were confounded. 
How could they hinder this monk from com- 
ing ? To carry him off by force was impos- 
sible, for be had Charles’s safe-conduct. 
Stratagem alone could stop him. These art- 
ful men immediately conceived the following 
plan. The emperor’s confessor and his head 
chamberlain, Paul of Arasdorff, hastily 
quitted Worms.^ They directed their course 
towards the castle of Ebernburg, about ten 
leagues from the city, the residence of Francis 
of Sickingen, — that knight who bad offered 
an asylum to Luther. Bucer, a youthful 
Dominican, chaplain to the elector-palatine, 
and who had been converted to the evangeli- 
cal doctrine by the disputation at Heidelberg,* 
had taken refuge in this “ resting-place of 
the righteous.” The knight, who did not 
understand much about religious matters, 
was easily deceived, and the character of the 
palatine chaplain facilitated the confessor’s 
designs. In fact, Bucer was a man of pacific 
character. Making a distinction between 
fundamental and secondary points, be thought 
that the latter might be given up for the sake 
of unity and peace.® 

The chamberlain and Charles’s confessor 
began tlioir attack. They gave Sickingen 
and Bucer to understand, that Luther was 
lost if he entered Worms. They declared 
that the emperor was ready to send a few 
learned men to Ebernburg to confer with 
the doctor. “ Both parties,” said they to the 
knight, “ will place themselves under your 
protection.” “ Wo agree with Luther on all 
cs.sential points,” said they to Bucer ; “ it is 
now a question of merely secondary matters, 
and you shall mediate between us.” The 
knight and the doctor were staggered. The 
confessor and the chamberlain continued; 
“Luther’s invitation must proceed from you.” 
said they to Sickingen, “ and Bucer shall 
carry it to him. Everything was arranged 
according to their wishes. Only let the too 
credulous Luther go to Ebernburg, his safe- 
conduct will soon have expired, and then 
who shall defend him ? 

Luther had arrived at Oppenheim. His 
safe-conduct was available for only three 
days more. He saw a troop of horsemen 
approaching him, and at their head soon re- 
cognised Bucer, with whom he had held 
such intimate conversations at Heidelberg.® 

Bcclesl® vitsm suam . . . . exponsret. Cochloeus, p. M. This 
is the writer whom we quote so frequently. 

I Dass der Keyscr seinen Bclchtvater undlhrer Msj^t. 
Ober-KammerUng, su Slcklnsen schlckt. L. 0pp. xvlL 687. 

* See vol. 1. p. 120. 

• Oondocefaclobat r« a probahlUbus diatiu- 

guere, ut scirent qu» retInenda.,..M. Adanal Vita Bucerl, 

^'«^ass er snllte den Luther su aich fodem. L. 0pp. xvli. 

Da kam Bucer zu, mit etUehen Beutern. Ibid. 
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** These cavaUers belong to Francis of Sick- 
ingeV* said Rucer, after the first interchange 
of fHendship j *'he has sent me to conduct 
his castle.^ The emperor's confessor 
'U^xes to hare an interview mth you. His 
inmience over Charles is "unlimit^ ; every- 
thing nuy yet be arranged. But beware of 
Alei^er 1” Jonas, ^Semurf, and AmsdorfT 
knew not what to think. Buccr was press- 
ing t ,but Luther felt no hesitation. ** I shall 
continue my journey,” replied he to Buccr ; 
** and if the emperor's confessor has anything 
to say to me, he will find me at Worms. I 
go whither I am summoned." 

In the mean while, Spalatin himself began 
to be anxious and to fear. Surrounded at 
Worms b;^ the enemies of the Reformation, 
he heard it said that the safe-conduct of a 
heretic ought not to be respected. He be- 
came alarmed for his friend. At the moment 
when the latter was approaching the city, a 
messenger appeared before him, with this 
advice from the chaplain : “ Do not enter 
Worms !" And this from his best friend — 
the elector’s confidant — ^from Spalatin him- 
self! But Luther, undismayed, turned his 

eyes on the messenger, and replied: “Go 
and tell your master, that even should there 
be as many devils in Worms as tiles on the 
house-tops, still I would enter it 1"* Never, 
perhaps, has Luther been so sublime I The 
messenger returned to Worms with this 
astounding answer. ‘ ‘ I was then undaunted," 
said Luther, a few days before his death ; 
** I feared nothing. G od cun indeed render a 
man intrepid at any time ; hut I know not 
whether I should now have so much liberty 
and joy." — “ When our cause is good,” adds 
his disciple Mathesius, the heart expands, 
and gives courage and energy to evangelists 
as well as to soldiers.” ® 


CHAPTER VITI. 

BntTT Into Worms—Death.Sonsf— Charles’s Council--Oaplto 
ana the Temporlcers—Lutber’i numerous Vhiitera— Oita- 
tion— HQtten to Luther— Luther proceeds to the Diet- 
Saying of Freundsberg— Imposing Assembly— The Chan. 
celJor*s Speech— Luther’s ileplr— His DfBcr<}thn~-8»ying 
of Charles V.— Alarm— Triumph— Luther’s Firmness- 
Violence of the Spaniards— AdTlce— Luther’s Struggles 
and Prayer— Strength of the Beformation— His Vow to 
the Soripturet— The Court of the Diet— Luther’s Speech- 
Three Oiaeees of Writings— He requires Proof of his Errors 
—Serious Warnings— He repeats his Speech in Latin— 
Here I stand 1 1 can say no more— The Weakness of Qod 
stronger than Kan— A new Attempt— Victory. 

At length, on the morning of the 16th of 
April, Luther discovered the walls of the 
ancient city. All were expecting him. One 
absorbing thought prevailed in Worms. 


Borne young 'nobles, Bernard of Hirschfeldt, 
Albert of Lindenau, with six knights and 
other gentlemen in Ihe train of the pyinces^ 
to the numbei’ of a hundred (if Vre may be- 
lieve Pallavicini), unable to restrain their 
impatience, rode out on horseback to meet 
him, and surrounded him, to form an escort 
at the moment of his entrance. He 4Eew 
near. Before him pranced the imperial 
herald, in full costume. Luther came next 
in his modest car. Jonas followed him on 
horseback, and the cavaliers were on bbth 
sides of him. A great crowd was waiting 
for him at the gates. It was near mid-day 
when he passed those walls, from which so 
many persons had ]^edicted he would never 
come forth alive. Every one was at table ; 
but as soon as the watchman on tfi^ tower of 
tlio cathedral sounded his trumpet, all ran 
into the streets to see the monk. Luther 
was now in Worms. 

Two thousand persons accompanied him 
through the streets of the city. The citizens 
eagerly pressed forward to see him : every 
moment the crowd was increasing. It was 
much gjfeater than at the public entry of the 
emperor. On a sudden, says an historian, a 
man dressed in a singular costume, and bear- 
ing a large cross, such as is employed in 
funeral processions, made way through the 
crowd, advanced towards Luther, and then 
with a loud voice, and in that plaintive, 
measured tone in which mass is said for the 
repose of the soul, he sang these words, as if 
he were uttering them from the abode of the 
dead : — 

AdrenlBtl, O deslderabilis ! 

Quem eipectabamus In tcuebris ! i 

Thus a requietn was Luther’s welcome to 
Worms. It was the court-fool of one of the 
dukes of Bavaria, who, if the story bo true, 
gave Luther one of those warnings, replete 
at once with sagacitj and irony, of which 
the history of these individuals furnishes so 
many examples. But the shouts of the mul- 
titude soon drowned the De Profundls of the 
cross-bearer. The procession made its way 
with difficulty through the crowd. At last, 
the herald of the empire stopped before the 
hotel of the knights of Rhodes. There re- 
sided the two councillors of the elector, 
Frederick of Thun and Philip of Feilitsch, as 
well as the marshal of the empire, Ulrich of 
Pappenheim. Luther alightea from his car, 
ana said as he touched 9ie ground : God 
will be my defence."* — “ I entered Worms 
in a covered waggon, and in my monk's 
gown," said he at a later period. ** All the 
pe(ml6 came out into the streets to get a 
sight of Friar Martin.”* 

The news of his arrival fi^ed both the 
Elector of Baxony and Aleander with alarm. 


i UnSiviollla ttit tlberr«S«D lu Blcklnsen gen Ebernburg » Al iMt thoiTrt eome, long loolMd4bir one, whw ve 
an komnen. L. 0pp. xvii. oer. here welted for In the derkneM of the greTe. K. Adetsi 

* TeSfel zu^Vins vSreit. ale Siegel auf den Vlte Lntherl. n. 118. 

wollt Ich hlneln. Ibid. I Dew etebll pirn me. Pallav. i. 114. 
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The roung and ^oceful Archbishop Albert, 
who Kept a middle position between the two 
parties^ was confounded at such boldness. 
** If 1 had {lOBsessed no more bourage than 
he, ”-flaid Luther, “ it is true they would never 
have seen me at Worms.” 

Charles V. immediately summoned his 
comfcil. The emperor’s privy-councillors 
hastily repaired to the palace, for the alarm 
had r^hed them also. ** Luther is come,” 
said (marles ; ** what must we do ? ” 

Modo, bishop of Palermo, and chancellor 
of Flanders, replied, if we may credit the 
testimony of Luther himself: “We have 
long consulted on this matter. Let your 
imperial majesty get rid of this man at once. 
Did not Sgisraund cause John Huss to be 
burnt? We are not bound either to ^ve or 
to observe the safe-conduct of a heretic.”* — 
“ No ! " said Charles, “ we must keep our 
promise.” They submitted, therefore, to the 
reformer’s appearance before the diet. 

While the councils of the great were thus 
agitated on account of Luther, there were 
many persons in Worms who were delighted 
at the opportunity of at length beiimding 
this illustrious servant of God. Capito, 
chaplain and councillor to the Archbishop of 
Mentz, was the foremost among them. This 
remarkable man, who, shortly before, had 
preached the Gospel in Switzerland with 
great freedom,* thought it becoming the 
station he then filled to act in a manner 
which led to his being accused of cowardice 
by the Evangelicals, and of dissimulation by 
the Romanists. * Yet at Mentz he had pro- 
claimed the doctrine of grace with much 
clearness. At the moment of his departure, 
ho had succeeded in supplying his place by a 
young and zealous preacher named Hedio. 
The Word of God was not bound in that city, 
the ancient seat of the primacy of the Ger- 
man Church. The Gospel was listened to 
with eagerness ; in vain did the monks en- 
deavour to preach from the Holy Scriptures 
after their manner, and employ all the means 
in their power to check the impulse given to 
men’s minds : they could not succeed.* But 
while proclaiming the new doctrine, Capito 
attempted to remain friendly with those who 
persecuted it. He flattered nimself, as others 
did who shared in his opinions, that he might 
in this way be of great service to the Church. 
To judge by their talk, if Luther was not 
burnt, if all the Lutherans were not 
excommunicated, it was owing to Capito’s 
influence with the Archbishop Albert.® 
CochlcBus, dean of Frankfort, wno reached 
Worms al^ut the same time as Luther, im- 


' Dass Ibre HcjMtftt den Luther aufe ejrttn heyeeit thSte 
un^d umbrlngen lieu. ... L. 0pp. xvlL 687. 

2 See below. Book vUl. 

> Astutla pluBouam voIplnavehementeren111dnm....Ltt- 
tneriBnluln venutiesime diBsimulabat. Ooohloeus, p. 36. 

. A^vangellum audiunt avidtesime, Verboai Del alusalum 
**iVh** ‘ Oaapar Hedio. Zw. Epp. p. m. 

• Luiheraa in boo dlstrlctu dudum euet eombaattui, Lu- 
therani ecirag'vmy’Mytt, nial Oapito nliter pereuasUeet 
Principi. Ibid. p. 148. 


mediately waited on Capito. The latter, who 
was, outwardly at least, on ,wery friendly 
terms with Aleander, presented Gochloeus to 
him, thus serving as a link between the two 
greatest enemies of the reformer.* Capito 
no doubt thought lie was advancing Chnst’s 
cause by all these temporizing expedients, 
but we cannot flhd that they led to any good 
result. The event almost always oaffles 
these calculations of human wisdom, and 
proves that a decided course, while it is the 
most frank, is also the wisest. 

Meantime, the crowd still continued round 
the hotel of Rhodes, where Luther had 
alighted. To some he was a prodigy of wis- 
dom, to others a monster of iniquity. All 
the city longed to see him.* They allowed 
him, however, a few hours after his arrival 
to recruit his strength, And to converse with 
his most intimate friends. But as soon as 
the evening came, counts, barons, knights, 
gentlemen, ecclesiastics, and citizens, flocked 
about him. All, even his greatest enemies, 
were struck with the boldness of his manner, 
the joy that seemed to animate him, the power 
of his language, and that imposing elevation 
and enthusiasm which gave tnis simple monk 
an irresistible authority. But while some 
ascribed this grandeur to something divine, 
the friends of the pope loudly exclaimed that 
he was possessed by a devil. ® Visiters rapid- 
ly succeeded each other, and this crowd of 
curious individuals kept Luther from his bed 
until a late hour of the night. 

On the next morning, Wednesday the 17th 
of April, the hereditary marshal of the em- 
pire, Ulrich of Pappenheim, cited him to 
appear at four in the afternoon before his 
imperial majesty and the states of the em- 
pire. Luther received this message with 
profound respect. 

Thus everything was arranged; he was 
about to stand for Jesus Christ before the 
most august assembly in the world. Encou- 
ragements were not wanting to him. The 
impetuous knight, Ulrich Htttten, was then 
in the castle of Pfoernburg. Unable to visit 
Worms (for Leo X. had called upon Charles 
V. to send him bound hand and foot to Rome), 
he resolved at least to stretch out the hand 
of friendshm to Luther; and on this very 
day (17th April) he wrote to him, adopting 
the language of a king of Israel:* 

Lord, hear mee in the day of trouble; the name 
ike God of Ja/coh defend thee. Send thee 
kelp from the sanctuary^ and strengthen thee out 
of Zion, Grant thee according to thine oum 
heari and fulfil all thy counsel. Dearly be- 
loved Luther! my venerable father! fear 

not, and stand firm. The counsel of the 
wicked has beset you, and they have opened 


1 Hio (Oapito) Ilium (Oochloeum) SMlnoaTlb BftrottTWo 
Aleaadro. nuncio Leonts X. Oochicnuu p. S8. 

2 Endem die toU clvltM solioiu oonSuxtt. Patlnv. 1. llA 
8 Nescio quid divlnum Buspioabantur i ox oivevoo alU* 

malo dnmone obaeaaum exlattmabant. IbtA 
* David in the 20th Psalm. 
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their mouths against you like roaring lions, blanched in many battles, said kindly : ** Poor 
But the Lord will arise against the unright- monk ! poor monk I thou art now going to 
eouB, and put them to confusion. Fight, make a nobler stand than 1 or any other cap- 
thermore, valiantly in Christ’s cause. As tains have ever made in the blo^iest of our 
I' for me, I too will combat boldly. Would to battles 1 But if thy cause is just, and thou 
Gk)d that I were permitted to see how they art sure of it, go forward in God’s name, and 
frown. But the Lord will purge his vineyard, fear nothing ! God will not forsake thee I 
which the wild boar of the forest has laid A noble tribute of respect paid by the cou- 

waste May Christ preserve you 1”^ Bucer rage of the sword to the courage of the 

did what HUtten was unable to do ; he came mind ! lie that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
from Ebernburg to Worms, and did not leave he that iakeih a ctVy, were the wordS of a 
his friend during the time of his sojourn in king.® 

that city.® At length the doors of the hall were 

Four o’clock arrived. Tlic marshal of the opened. Luther went in, and with him en- 
empire appeared ; Luther prepared to set out tered many persons who formed no portion 
witn him. He was agitated at the thought of the diet. Never had man appeared before 
of the solemn congress before which he was so imposing an assembly. The Emperor 
about to appear. The herald walked first; Charles V., whose sovereignty extended over 
after him tne marshal of the empire ; and the great part of the old and new world ; his 
reformer came last. The crowd that filled brother the Archduke Ferdinand; six elec- 
the streets was still greater than on the pre- tors of the empire, most of whose desccn- 
ceding day. It was impossible to advance ; dants now wear the kingly crown ; twenty- 
in vain were orders given to make way ; the four dukes, the majority of whom were 
crowd still kept increasing. At length the independent sovereigns over countries more 
herald, seeing the difficulty of rcacliing the or less extensive, and among whom were 
town-hall, ordered some private houses to be some whose names afterwards became fonni- 
opened, and led Luther tlirough the gardens dable to the Reformation, — the Duke of Alva 
and private passages to the place -where the and his two sons ; eight margraves ; thirty 
diet was sitting.* The people who witnessed archbishops, bishops, and abbots ; seven ani- 
this, rushed into the houses after the monk bassadors, including those from the kings of 
of Wittemberg, ran to the windows that France and England; the deputies of ten 
overlooked the gardens, and a great number free cities ; a great number of princes, counts, 
climbed on the roofs. The tops of the houses and sovereign barons ; the papal nuncios ; — 
and the pavements of the streets, above and in all two hundred and four persons : such 
below, all were covered with spectators.* was the imposing court before which appeared 
Having reached the town-hall at last, Martin Luther. 

Luther and those who accompanied him were Tins appearance was of itself a signal vic- 
again prevented by the crowd from crossing tory over the papacy. The pope had con- 
the threshold. They cried, “ Make way I demned the man, and yet there ho stood 
make way ! ” but no one moved. Upon this before a tribunal which, by this very act, set 
the imperial soldiers by main force cleared itself above the p<me. The pope bad laid 
a road, through which Luther passed. As him under an interdict, and cut him off from 
the people rushed forward to enter with him, all human society ; and yet ho was summoned 
the soldiers kept them bacb with their hal- in respectful language, and received before 
herds. Li^ther entered the interior of the the most august assembly in the world. The 
hall; but even there every corner was pope had condemned him to perpetual sileneo, 
crowded. In the antechambers and deep re- and yet he was now about to speak before 
cesses of the windows there were more than thousands of attentive hearers dra-wn together 
five thousand spectators, — Germans, Italians, from the farthest parts of Christendom. An 
Spaniards, and others. Luther advanced immense revolution had thus been effected 
with difiiculty. At last, as he drew near the by Luther’s instiaimentality. Rome was al- 
door which was a^ut to admit Tain into the ready descending from her throne, and it 
presence of his judges, he met a valiant was the voice of a monk that caused this 
knight, thecelcbrated George of Freundsberg, humiliation. 

wh 9 , four years later, at the head of his Ger- Some of the princes, when they saw the 
man lansquenets, bent the knee with his emotion of this son of the lowly miner of 
soldiers on the field of Pavia, and then charg- Mansfeldt in the presence of this assembly 
ing the left of the French army, drove it into of kings, approached him kindly, and one of 
the Ticino, and in a ^eat measure decided them said to him : “/bar not tnem which kitt 
the captivity of the King of France. The the hody^ hut are not able to kUl the stmV' And 
old general, seeing Luther pass, tapped him another added : Wh^n ye shall be brought be- 
on the shoulder, and shaking his head, fore governors and kings for iHy sake^ the ^irit 


> Boqenis eod«in v<nlt. MfAtemiVlUBiieerl.s. 313. > KQnchMn! mUnohleliit do Mhett jetit cinMi Osaft 
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V Ob^lar. such In unser allewneitasten SoWacht-OrdaoJif 
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of ymar Fairer shall speak’ in you.'*' ^ Thus 
was the reformer comforted with his Mas- 
ter’s words by the princes of this world. 

Meanwhile the guards made way for Lu- 
ther. He advanced and stood baforo the 
throne of Charles V. The si^ht of so aug^t 
an assembly appeared for an mstant to dazzle 
and intimi&te him. All eyes were fixed on 
him . The confusion gradually subsided, and 
a deep silence followed. “ Say nothing, ” 
said the marshal of the empire to him, “ be- 
fore you are questioned.” Luther was left 
alone. 

After a moment of. solemn silence, the 
chancellor of the Archbishop of Treves, John 
ab Eck, the friend of Aleander, and who 
must not be confounded with the theoloman 
of the same name, rose and said with a loud 
and clear voice, first in Latin and then in 
^rman : “ Martin Luther I his sacred and 
invincible imperial majesty has cited you 
before his throne, in accordance with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the states of the holy Ho- 
man empire, to require you to answer two 
questions : l^rst. Do you ackhow^fidge these 
books to have been written by you ?” — ^At 
the same time the imperial speaker pointed 
with his finger to about twenty volumes 

laced on a table in the middle of the hall, 

irectly in front of Luther. “ I do not know 
how they could have procured them,” said 
Luther, relating this circumstance. It was 
Aleander who had taken this trouble. “Se- 
condly,” continued the chancellor, “ Are you 
prepared to retract these books, and their 
contents, or do you persist in the opinions 
you have advanced in them ?” 

Luther, having no mistrust, was about to 
answer the first of these questions in the 
afErmative, when his counsel, Jerome Schurff, 
hastily interrupting him, exclaimed aloud ; 
“ Let the titles of the books be read I” * 

The Chancellor j^proached the table and 
read the titles. Tnere were among their 
number many devotional works, quite 
foreign to the controversy. 

Their enumeration being finished, Luther 
said first in Latin, and then in German : 

“ Most mcious emperor I Gracious princes 
and lords! 

“ His imperial majesty has asked me two 
questions. 

“ As to the first, 1 acknowledge as mine 
the books that have just been named : I can- 
not deny them. 

“ As to the second, seeing that it is a ques- 
tion which concerns faith and the salvation 
of souls, and in which the Word of God, the 
peatest and most precious treasure either in 
heaven or earth, ‘ is interested, 1 should act 
imj>rudently were I to reply without reflec- 
tion. I might afSrm less than the circum- 


stance demands, or more than truth requires, 
and so sin against this saying of Chnst : — 
Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father which is heaven. 
For this reason I entreat your imperial ma- 
jesty, with all humility, to allow me time, 
that I may answer without offending against 
the Word of God.” 

This reply, far from giving grounds to 
suppose that Luther felt any hesitation, was 
worthy of the reformer and of the assembly. 
It was right that he should appear calm and 
circumspect in so important a matter, and 
lay aside every thing in this solemn moment 
that might cause a suspicion of passion or 
rashness. Besides, by taking reasonable time, 
ho would give a stronger proof of the unal- 
terable firmness of his resolution. In history 
we read of many men who by a hasty ex- 
pression have brought great misfortunes 
upon themselves and upon the world. Lu- 
ther restrained his own naturally impetuous 
disposition; ho controlled his tongue, ever 
too ready to speak ; he checked himself at a 
time when all the feelings by which he was 
animated were eager for utterance. This 
restraint, this calmness, so surprising in such 
a man, multiplied his strength a hundred- 
fold, and put nim in a position to reply, at a 
later period, with such wisdom, power, and 
dignity, as to deceive the expectations of his 
adversaries, and confound tineir malice and 
their pride. 

And yet, because ho had spoken in a re- 
spectful manner, and in a low tone of voice, 
many thought that he hesitated, and even 
that he was dismayed. A ray of hope 
beamed on the minds of the partisans of 
Rome. Charles, impatient to know the man 
whose words had stirred the empire, had not 
taken his eyes off him. He turned to one of 
his courtiers, and said disdainfully, “Cer- 
tainly this man will never make a heretic of 
me,” ^ Then rising from his seat, the youth- 
ful emperot withdrew with his ministers 
into a council-room ; the electors wdth the 
princes retired into another ; and the depu- 
ties of the free cities, into a third. When the 
diet assembled again, it was agreed to com- 
ply with Luther's request. This was a 
great miscalculation in men actuated by 
passion. « 

“ Martin Luther,” said the Cliancellor of 
Treves, “ his imperial majesty, of his natural 
goodness, is very willing to grant you 
another day, but under condition that you 
make your reply vivd voce, and not in 
writing." 

The imperial herald now stepped forward 
and conducted Ltither back to his hotel. 
Menaces and shouts of jov were heard by 
turns on his passage. The most sinister 
rumours circulated among Luther’s friends. 
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will be sacrifioed.” Men's passions were in- 
Qamed. Many gentlemen hastened to Lu- 
therHi lodgings ; “ Doctor,” said they, with 
emotion, ** what is this ? It is said they are 
determined to burn you I” If they do 
so,” continued these miights, “ it will cost 
them their lives I” — “And that certainly 
would have happened,” said Luther, as, 
twenty years after, he quoted these words at 
Eudehsn. 

On the other hand, Luther’s enemies ex- 
ulted. “ Ho has asked for time,” said they ; 
“ he will retract. At a distance, his sjwech 
was arrogant; now his courage fails him... 
...He is conquered.” . 

Perhaps Luther was the only man th.at 
felt tranquil at Worms. Shortly after his 
return from the diet, he wrote to Cuspianus, 
the imperial Councillor : “ I write to you 
from the midst of the tumult (alluding pro- 
bably to the noise made by the crowd in 
front of the hotel). I have just made my 
appearance before the emperor and his bro- 
ther. * I confessed myself the author of 

my books, and declared that I would reply 
to-morrow touching my retractation. With 
Clirist’s help, I shall never retract one tittlo 
of my works.” ® 

The emotion of the people and of the 
foreign soldiers increased every hour. While 
the opposing parties were proceeding calmly 
in the diet, they were breaking out into acts 
of violence in tne streets. The insolence of 
the haughty and merciless Spanish soldiers 
offended the citizens. One of these myrmi- 
dons of Charles, finding in a bookseller's shop 
the pope’s bull with a commentary written by 
Htitten, took the book and tore it in pieces, 
and then throwing the fragments on the 
OTOund, trampled them under foot. Others 
having discovered several copies of Luther’s 
writing on the Captivity of Babylon^ took 
them away and destroyed them. The indig- 
nant people fell upon the soldiers and com- 
pelled them to take to flight. At another time, 
a Spaniard on horseback pursued, sword in 
hand) through one of the principal streets of 
Worms, a German who fled before him, 
and the affrighted people dared not stop the 
furious man.* 

Some i^liticians thought they had found 
means of saving Luther. “ Retract your 
doctrinal errors,” said they ; “ but persist in 
all that you have said against the pope and 
his court, and you are safe.” Aleander 
shuddered with alarm at this codnsel. But 
Luther, immovable in his resolution, de- 
clared that he ha^ no great opinion of a 
political reform that was not based upon 
Mth. 

Glapio, the Chancellor ab Bek, and Ale* 
ander, by Charles’s order, met early on the 
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morning of the 18th to concert the measures 
to be teS:en with regard to Luther. 

For a moment Luther had felt dismay, 
when he was about to appear the preceding 
day before so august an assembly. His heart 
had been troubled in the presence of so many 
^eat princes, before whom nations humbly 
wnt tne knee. The reflection that he was 
about to refuse to submit to these men, 
whom God had invested with sovereira 
power, disturbed his soul; and he felt the 
necessity of looking for strength from on 
high. “ The man who, when he is attacked 
by the enemy, protects himself with the 
shield of faith,” said he one day, “ is like 
Perseus with the Gorgon’s head. Whoever 
looked at it fell dead. In like manner should 
we present the Son of God to the snares of 
the devil.” ^ On the morning of the 18th oL 
April, he was not without his moments of 
trial, in which the face of God seemed hid- 
den from him. His faith grew weak; his 
enemies multiplied before him ; his imagina- 
tion was overwhelmed at the si^ht His 

soul was as a ship tossed by a violent tem- 
pest, which reels and sinks to the bottom of 
the abyss, and then mounts up again to hea- 
ven. In this hour of bitter sorrow, in which 
he drinks the cup of Christ, and which was 
to him a little garden of Gethsemanc, he 
falls to the earth, and utters these broken 
cries, which we cannot understand unless 
we can figure to ourselves the depth of the 
anguish whence they a.scend to God : — ^ 

“ O Almighty and Everlasting God 1 How 
terrible is niis world! Behold, it openeth 
its mouth to swallow me up, and I have so 

little trust in Thee! ilow weak is the 

flesh, and how powerful is Satan I If it is in 
the strength of this world only that I must 
put my trust, all is over I... ...My last hour 

is come,® my condemnation lias been pro- 
nounced! O God! O God! O God! 

do thou help me against all the wisdom of 
the world I Do this ; thou shouldest do this 

thou alone for this is not my work, 

but Thine. I have nothing to do here, no- 
thing to contend for with these great ones of 
the world ! I should desire to see my days 
flow on peaceful and happy. But the cause 

is Thine and it is a righteous and eternal 

cause. O Lord ! help me 1 Faithful and 
unchangeable God ! In no man do I place 
my trust. It would be vain ! All that is of 
man is uncertain ; all that cometh of man 

fails 0 God ! my God, hearest Thou me 

not? My God, art Thou dead? No! 

Thou canst not die! Thou hidest thyself 
only I Thou hast chosen me for tills work. 

1 know it well! Act, then, O God 

stand at ray side, for the sake oC thy well- 
beloved Jesus Christ, who Is my defence, my 
shield, and my strong towR.” 
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After a moment of ^nt struggle, he thus 
continues : 

“Lord! where stayest Thou? O my 

Qod ! where art Thou ? Come 1 come I 1 

am rea^ I I am ready to lay down my 

life for Thy truth patient as a lamb. For 

it is the cause of justice— it is thine I I 

will never separate ipiy self from Thee, neither 

now nor through eternity I And though 

the world should be fiUed with devils,— 
though my body, which is still the work of 
Thy hands, should be slain, be stretched 
upon the pavement, be cut in pieces re- 
duced to ashes my soul is Thine ! ^ 

Yes I I have the assurance of Thy Word. 
My soul belongs to Thee ! It shall abide for 

ever with Thee Amen ! 0 God I help 

me I Amen I” 

^ This prayer explains Luther and the Rc- 
fonnation. History here raises the veil of 
the sanctuary, and discloses to our view the 
secret place whence strength and courage 
were imparted to this humble and despised 
man, who was the instrument of God to 
emancipate the soul and the thoughts of 
men, and to open a new era. Luther and 
the Reformation are hero brought before us. 
Wo discover their most secret springs. We 
see whence their power was derived. Tliis 
out-pouring of a soul that offers itself up in 
the cause of truth is to bo found in a collec- 
tion of documents relative to Luther’s appear- 
ance at Worms, under Number XVI., it the 
midst of safe-conducts and other papers of a 
similar nature. One of his friends had no 
doubt overheard it, and has transmitted it to 
posterity. In our opinion, it is one of the 
most precious documents in all history. 

After he had thus prayed, Luther found 
that peace of mind without which man can 
effect nothing great. He then road the 
Word of God, looked over his writings, and 
sought to draw up his reply in a suitable 
form. The thought that he was about to 
bear testimony to Jesus Christ and his Word, 
in the presence of the emperor and of the 
empire, filled his heart with joy. As the 
hour for his appearance was not far off, bo 
drew near the Holy Scriptures that lay open 
on the table, and with emotion placed his 
left hand on the sacred volume, and raising 
his right towards heaven, swore to remain 
faithful to the Gospel, and freely to confess 
his faith, even should he seal his testimony 
with his blood. After this ho felt still more 
at peace. * 

At four o’clock the hefald appeared and 
conducted him to the place where the diet 
was sitting. The curiosity of the people 
had increased, for the answer was to oe de- 
cisive. As the diet was occupied, Luther. 

compelled to wait in the court in the 
midst of an immense crowd, which heaved to 
and fro like the sea in a storm, and pressed 
the reformer with its waves. Two long 


hours elapsed, while the doctor stood in this 
multitude so eager to catch a glimpse of 1dm. 

“ I was not accustomed,” said he, “to those 
manners and to all this noise.” ^ It would 
have been a sad preparation, indeed, for an 
ordinary man. But God was with Luther. 
Ills countenance was serene -, Ids features 
tranquil; the Everlasting One had raised 
him on a rock. The night began to fall. 
Torches were lighted in tne hall of the as- 
sembly. Their glimmering rays shone 
through the ancient windows into the court. 
Every thing assumed a solemn aspect. At last 
the doctor ^as introduced. Many persons 
entered with him, for every one desired to 
hear his answer. Men’s minds were on the 
stretch ; all impatiently awaited the decisii e 
moment that was approaching. This time 
Luther was calm, free, and confident, with- 
out the least perceptible mark of embarrass- 
ment. His prayer had bomo fruit. Tlie 
princes having taken their seats, though not 
without some diflSculty, for many of their 
places had been occupied, and the monk of 
Wittemberg finding himself again standing 
before Charles V., the chancellor of tlie 
Elector of Treves began by saying r 

“ Martin Luther I yesterday you begged 
for a delay that has now expired. A.ssuredly 
it ought not to have been conceded, as every 
man, and especially you, who are so great 
and learned a doctor in the Holy Scriptures, 
should always be ready to answer any ques- 
tions touching his faith Now, therefore, 

reply to the question put by his majesty, 
who has behaved to you with so much mild- 
ness. Will you defend your books as a 
whole, or are you ready to disavow some of 
them ?” 

After having said these words in Latin, 
the chancellor repeated them in German. 

“ Upon this. Dr. Martin Luther,” say the 
Acts of Worms, “ replied in the most sub- 
missive and liumble manner. He did not 
bawl, or speak with violence ; but with de- 
cency, mildness, suitability, and moderation, 
and yet with much joy and Christian firm- 
ness.”* 

“ Most screno emperor I illustrious prin- 
ces 1 gracious lords ! ” said Lutlier, turning 
his eyes on Charles and on the assembly, 
“ I appear before you this day, in conformity 
with tne order given me yesterday, and by 
God’s mercies 1 conjure your majesty and 
your august highnesses to listen graciously 
to the defence of a cause which I am assured 
is just and true. If, through ignorance, I 
should transgress the usages and proprieti(?s 
of courts, 1 entreat you to pardon me ; for I 
was not brought up in the palaces of kings, 
but in the semusion of a invent. 

“ Yesterday, two questions were put to me 
on behalf of his imperial majesty : the first, 
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if I was the author of the hooks whose titles should I, who am but dust and ashes, and 
were enumerated ; the second, if I would re- who may so easily go astray, desire every 
tract or defend the doctrine I had taught in man to state his ohijections to my doctrine 1 
them. To the first questloh I then made *^For this reason, most serene emperor, 
answer, and I persevere in that reply. and you, most illustrious princes, and all 

“ As for the second, I have written works men of every degree, I conjure youj by the 
on many different subjects. There are some mercy of God, to prove from the writings of 
in whicn I have treated of faith and good the prophets and apostles that I have erred, 
works, in a manner at once so pure, so As soon as I am convinced of this, I will re- 
simple, and so scriptural, that even my ad- tract every error, and be the first to lay hold 
versaries, far from finding anything to cen- of my books and throw them into themre. 
sure in them, allow that these works are use- “ What I have just said plainly shows, I 
fill, and worthy of being read by all pious hope, that I have carefully weighed and con- 
men. The papal bull, however violent it sidered the dangers to which I expose iny- 
may be, acknowledges this. If, therefore, I self ; but, far from being dismayed, I rejoice 

were to retract these, what should I do ? to see that the Gk>spcl is now, as in former 

Wretched man 1 Among all men, I alone times, a cause of trouble and dissension, 
should abandon truths that friends and ene- This is the character — this is the destiny of. 
mies approve, and I should oppose what the the Word of God. I came not U> send peace oi# 

whole world glories in confessing earthy hut a swordy said Jesus Christ (Math. 

“ Secondly, I have written books against x. 34). God is wonderful and terrible in his 
the papacy, in which I have attacked those counsels j beware lest, by presuming to 
who, by their false doctrine, their evil lives, quench dissensions, you should persecute the 
or their scandalous example, afiBict the chris- holy Word of God, and draw down upon 
tian world, and destroy Doth body and soul, yourselves a frightful deluge of insurmount- 
The complaints of all who fear Gfod are con- able dangers, of present disasters, and eter- 

firmatory of this. .Is it not evident that the nal desolation You should fear lest the 

laws and human doctrines of the popes en- reign of this young and noble prince, on 
tangle, torment, and vex the consciences of whom (under God) we build such lofty ex- 
believors, while the wring and perpetual ex- pectations, not only should begin, but con- 
tortions of Rome swallow up the wealth and tinue and close under the most gloomy 
the riches of Christendom, and especially of auspices. I might quote many examples 

this illustrious nation ? from the oracles of €k>d,” continued Luther, 

“ Were I to retract what T have said on speaking with a noble courage in the pre- 
this subject, what should I do but lend addi- sence of the greatest monarch of the world : 
tional strength to this tyranny, and open the “ I might speak of the Pharaohs, the kings 
floodgates to a torrent of impiety ? ' Over- of Babylon, and those of Israel, whose laboura 
flowing with still greater fury than before, never more effectually contributed to their 
we should see these insolent men increase in own destruction than when they sought by 
number, behave more tyrannically, and domi- counsels, to all appearance most wise, to 
neer more and more. And not only would strengthen their dominion. God removeth 
the yoke that now weighs upon the Christian mouniainSy and they know it not; which over- 
people be rendered heavier oy my retracta- tumeth them in his anger (Job ix. 5). 
tion, but it would become, so to speak, more “ If I say these things, it is not because I 
legitimate, for by this very retractation it think that such great princes need my poor 
would receive the confirmation of your most advice, but because I aesire to render unto 
serene majesty and of all the states of the Germany what she has a right to expect 
holy empire. Gracious God 1 I should thus from her children. Thus, commending my- 
bocome a vile cloak to cover and conceal self to your august majesty and to your most 

every kind of malice and tyranny I serene nighnesses, I humbly entreat you not 

Lastly, 1 have written books against in- to suffer the hatred of my enemies to pour 
dividuals who desired to defend the Romish out upon me an indignation that I have not 
tyranny and to destroy the faith. I frankly merited.”^ 

confess that I may have attacked them with Luther had pronounced these words in 
more acrimony than is becoming my eccle- German with modesty, but with great 
siastical profession. I do not consiaer my- warmth and firmness;* he was orders to 
self a saint ; but I cannot disavow these repeat them in Latin. The emperor not 
writings, for by so doing I should sanction like the German tongue. The imposing as- 
the impiety of my adversaries, and they sembly that surrounded, the reformer, the 
would seiao the opportunity of oppressing noise, and his own emotion, hod fatigu^ | 
the people of God with still greater cruedty. him. ** I was in a great perspiration,” said j 
let I am but a mere man, and not God ; he, heated by the tomul^standing in the 
I shall therefore defend myself as Christ did. midst of the princes,” Frederick of Thun, 
1/ I have spoken evily bear witness of the evil 
(John xYiu. 23), said he. How much more | 
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privy councillor to the Elector of Saxony, 
who was stationed by his master’s orders at 
the side of the reformer, to watch over him 
that.no violence might Ira employed against 
him, seeing the condition of the poor monk, 
said : If y^ou cannot repeat what you have 
said, that will do, doctor.” But Luther, after 
a brief pause to take breath, began again, 
and repeated his speech in Latin with the 
same energy as at drst.^ 

** This gave great pleasure to the Elector 
Frederick,” says the reformer. 

When he bad ceased speaking, the Chan- 
cellor of Treves, the orator of the diet, said 
indignantly : “ You have not answered the 
question put to you. You were not sum- 
moned hither to call in question the decisions 
of councils. You are required to give a clear 
*and precise answer. Will you, or will you 
not, retract?” Upon this Luther replied 
without hesitation : “ Since your most serene 
majesty and your hich mightip.ea8e3 require 
fwm me a clear, simple, and precise answer, 1 
will ^ive you one,* and it is this : I cannot 
submit my faith either to the pope or to the 
councils, oecause it is clear as ^e day that 
they have frequently erred and contradicted 
each other. Unless therefore 1 am convinced 
by the testimony of Scripture, or by the 
clearest reasoning, — ^unless I am persuaded 
by means of the passages I have quoted, — 
and unless they thus render my conscience 


of the great ones of the earth will be felt 
among every nation and in every age to the 
end of time. 

The assembly was thunderstruck. Many 
of the princes found it difficult to conceal 
their amniration. The emperor, recovering 
from his first impression, exclaimed : ** This 
monk speaks with an intrepid heart and 
unshaken courage.”^ The Spaniards and 
Italians alone felt confounded, and soon be- 
gan to ridicule a greatness of soul which they 
could not compr^end. 

If you do not retract,” said the chancellor, 
as soon as the diet had recovered from the 
impression produced by Luther’s speech, 
“ the emperor and the states of the empire 
will consult what course to adopt against an 
incorrigible heretic.” At these words Luther’s 
friends began to tremble ; but the monk re- 
peated : ** May God be my helper ; for I can 
retract nothing.” * 

After this Luther withdrew, and the princes 
deliberated. Each one felt that this was a 
critical moment for Christendom. The yes 
or the no of this monk would decide, perhaps 
for a^s, the repose of the Church and of the 
world. His adversaries had endeavoured to 
alarm him, and they had only exalted him 
before the nation ; they had thought to give 
neater publicity to his defeat, and they had 
but increased the glory of his victory. The 
partisans of Rome could not make up their 


bound by the Word of C^d, I cannot 1 mind to submit to this humiliation. Luther 
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will not retract^ for it is unsafe for a Christian 
to speak against his conscience.” And then, 
looking round on this assembly before which 
he stood, and which held his life in its hands, 
he said: “ Here I stand, I can do no other; 
MAY God help me I Amen ! 

Luther, constrained to obey his faith, led 
by his con science to death, impelled by the 
noblest necessity, the slave of Ids belief, and 


was again called in, and the orator of the 
diet said to him : Martin, you have not 
spoken with the modesty booming your 
position. The distinction you have made 
between your books was futile ; for if you 
retracted those that contained your errors, 
the emperor would not allow the others to be 
burnt. It is extravagant in you to demand 
to bo refuted by Scripture, when you are re- 


under this slavery still supremely free, like viving heresies condemned by the general 
the ship tossed by a violent tempest, and council of Constance. The emperor, there- 


which, to save that which is more precious 
than itself, runs and is dashed upon the 
rocks, thus uttered these sublime words 
which still thirill our hearts at an interval of 
three centuries: thus spoke a monk before 
the emperor and the mighty ones of the 
nation; and this feeble and despised man. 


fore, calls upon you to declare simply, yes or 
no, whether you presume to maint^ what 
you have advance^ or whether you will re- 
tract a portion ? ” — “ I have no other reply 
to make than that which I have alre^y 
made,” answered Luther calmly. His mean- 
ing was understood. Firm as a rock, all the 


alone, but relying on tlie grace ox the Most waves of human power dashed ineffectually 
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High, appeared greater and mightier tlum 
them all. His words contain a power against 
which all these mighty rulers can do nothing. 
This is the weakness of God, which is 
stronger riuui man. The empire and the 
Church on the one hand, and this obscure 
man on the other, had met. God had brought 
together these kinjopi and these prelates pub- 
licly to confound their wisdom. The battle 
is lost, and the consequences of this defeat 
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against him. The strength of bis words, bis 
bold bemring, his piercing eyes, the unshaken 
firmness legible on the rough outlines of his 
truly German features, had produced the 
deepest impression on this illustrious assem- 
bly. There was no longer any hope. The 
Spaniards, the Bel^^ns, and even the Boxnans, 
were dumb. Tlae monk had vanquished 
these groat ones of the earth. He had said 
fio to we Church and to the empire. Charles 
y. arose, and all the assembly with him : 

The diet will meet again to-morrow to hear 

1 Der MSnoh Mdet unenolMsokMi, nit gtiiosUm Muth l 
Sack, saa 
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the empetor’g (pinion,” said the chancellor 
with a loud voice. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tumult and Calmness— The Flagon of Duke Eric— The 
Elector and Spalatin— The Eiuperof*8 Message— Propc^l 
to violate the Safe-conduct— Violent Opposition— Enthu- 
aiasm in favour of Luther— Language of Conciliation— 
Fean of the Eleetor^LutheFa numerous Visiters— Philip 
of Hesse. 

Night had closed in. Each man retired to 
his home in darkness. Two imperial oflScers 
formed Luther’s escort. Some persons 
imagined that his fate was decided, that they 
were leading him to prison, whence he would 
never come forth hut to mount the scaffold : 
an immense tumult broke out. Several gen- 
tlemen exclaimed : “ Are they taking him to 
prison ? ” — No,” replied Luther, “ they are 
accompanying me to my hotel.” At these 
words the amtation subsided. Some Spanish 
soldiers of wie emperor’s household followed 
this bold man through the streets by which 
ho had to pass, with shouts and mocke^, 
while others howled and roared like wild 
beasts robbed of their prey.' But Luther 
remained calm and firm. 

Such was the scene at Worms. The in 
trepid monk, who had hitherto boldly braved 
all his enemies, spoke on tliis occasion, when 
he found himself in the presence of those 
who thirsted for his blood, with calmness, 
dignity, and humility. There was no exag- 
geration, no mere human enthusiasm, no 
anger; overflowing with the liveliest emo- 
tion, he was still at peace ; modest, though 
withstanding the powers of the earth ; great 
in presence of all the grandeur of the world. 
This is an indisputable mark that Luther 
obeyed God, and not the suggestions of his 
own pride. In the hall of the diet there was 
one greater than Charles and than Luther. 
When ve shall he brought before governors and 
kings for my sahe^ take no thought how or what 
ye shall speaky saith Jesus Christ, /or it is not 
ye that speaks* Never perhaps had this pro- 
mise been more clearly fulfilled 
A profound impression had been produced 
on the chiefs of the empire. This Luther 
had noticed, and it had increased his courage. 
The pope’s ministers were provoked because 
John ab Eck had not sooner interrupted the 
guilty monk. Many lords and princes were 
won over to a cause supported with such 
convictum. With some, it is true, the im- 
pression was tramdent ; but others, on the 
contrary, who concealed their sentiments at 
that time, at an aftor-period declared them- 
selves with great courage.,,, 


OF THE REFORMATION. 

Luther had returned to his hotel, seeking 
to recruit his body fatigued by so severe a 
tml. Spalatin and other ^ends surrounded 
him, and all together gave thanks to God. 
As they were conversing, a servant entered, 
bearing a silver flagon filled with Eimbecfii 
beer. ** My master,” said he, as he offered 
it to Luther, “ invites you to refresh your- 
self with this draught.” — “ Who is the 
prince,” said the Wittemberg doctor, who 
so graciously remembers me ? ” It wks the 
aged Duke Eric of Brunswick. The reformer 
was affected by this present from so power- 
ful a lord, belonging to the pope’s party. 
** His highness,” continued the servant, 

has condescended to taste it before sending 
it to you.” Upon this Luther, who was 
thirsty, poured out some of the duke’s beer, 
and after drinking it, he said : As this day 
Duke Eric has remembered me, so may our 
Lord Jesus Christ remember him in the hour 
of his last struggle.”' It was a present of 
trifling value ; out Luther, desirous of show- 
ing his gratitude to a prince who remembered 
him at such a moment, gave him such as he 
had — ^a prayer. The servant returned with 
this message to his master. At the moment 
of his death the aged duke called these words 
to mind, and addressing a young page, 
Francis of Kramm, who was standing at his 
bedside : “ Take the Bible,” said he, “ and 
read it to me.” The child read these words 
of Christ, and the soul of the dying man was 
comforted : Whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name^ because ye be- 
long to Christy verily l say unto you, he shall 
not lose his reward. 

Hardly had the Duke of Brunswick’s ser- 
vant gone away, when a messenger from the 
Elector of fc^ony came with orders for Bpala- 
tiii to come to him immediately. Frederick 
had gone to the diet filled with great uneasi- 
ness. He had imagined that in the presence 
of the emperor, Luther’s courage would fiiil 
him ; and hence he had been deeply moved 
by the resolute beaiing of the reformer. He 
was proud of being tlio protector of such a 
man. When the chaplain arrived, the table 
was spread; the elector was just sitting 
down to supper with his court, and already 
the servants had brought in the water for 
their hands. As he saw Spalatin enter, 
he motioned him to follow, and as soon as 
he was alone with the chaplain in his bed- 
chamber, he said : **Ohl how Father Luther 
spoke before the emperor, and before all the 
states of the empire 1 1 only trembled lest he 
should be too boid.”‘ Frederick then formed 
the resolution of protecting the doctor more 
courageously in fiiture. 

Aleander saw the impresaitm Luther bad 
produced ; there was no tjuaie to lose $ he 
must induce the emperor to act with vigour. 
The opportunity was fitvourable | war with 
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FrAnco was imminent. Leo X., desirous of 
enlarging his states, and caring little for the 
peace of Christendom, was secretly nego- 
tiating two treaties at the same time, — one 
with Charles against Francis, the other with 
Francis aranst Charles.^ In the former, he 
claimed of the emperor, for himself, the ter- 
ritories of Parma, Placentia, and Ferrara ; 
in the second, he stipulated with the king 
for a Mrtion of the kingdom of Naples, whicn 
would thus he taken from Charles. The lat- 
ter felt the importance of gaining Leo to his 
side, in order to have his mliance in the war 
against his rival of France. It was a mere 
trifle to purchase the mighty pontiff’s friend- 
ship at uie cost of Luther’s life. 

On the day following Luther’s appearance 
(Friday, 19th April) , the emperor ordered a 
message to be read to the diet, which he had 
written in French with his own hand.* “ De- 
scended from the Christian emperors of Ger- 
many,” said he, “from the camolid kings of 
Spain, from the archdukes of Austria, and 
from the dukes of Burgundy, who have all 
been renowned as defenders of the Roman 
faith, I am firmly resolved to imitate the ex- 
ample of my ancestors. A single monk, 
misled by his own folly, has risen against the 
faith of Christendom. To stay su^ impiety 
1 will sacrifice my kingdoms, my treasures, 
my friends, my body, my blood, my soul, 
and my life,®* I am about to dismiss the 
Augustine Luther, forbidding him to cause 
the least disorder among the people ; 1 shall 
then proceed against him and his adherents, 
as contumacious heretics, by excommunica- 
tion, by interdict, and by every means cal- 
culated to destroy them.* I call on tho 
members of the states to behave like faithful 
Christians.”. 

This address did not please every one. 
Charles, young and hasty, liad not complied 
with the usual forms ; he should first nave 
consulted with the diet. Two extreme opi- 
nions immediately declared themselves. The 
creatures of tho pope, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, and several ecclesiastical princes, 
demand<3d Ikat the safe-conduct given to Lu- 
ther should not bo respected.® “ The Rhine, ” 
said they, should receive his ashes, as it 
had received those of John Hubs a century 
ago. ” Charles, if we may credit an historian, 
bitterly repent^ in after-yoars that he did 
not adopt this infamous suggestion. ** I 
confess,” said he, towards the close of his 
life, *4hat I committed a great fault by 
permittiftg Luther to live. I was not 
obliged to keep my promise with him ; that 

Oorp. Dipl, vol, ir. 
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heretic had offended a Master greater than 
I, — God himself. I might and 1 ought 
to have broken my word, and to liave 
avenged the insult he had committed against 
God : it is because 1 did not put him to death 
that heresy has not ceased to advance. His 
death would have stifled it in the cradle.” ' 

So horrible a proposition filled the elector 
and all Luther’s friends with dismay. “ The 
punishment of John Huis,” said tlie elector- 
palatine, has brought too many misfortunes 
on the German nation for us ever to raise 
such a scaffold a second time.” — “ The prin- 
ces of Germany,” exclaimed even George of 
Saxony, Luther’s inveterate enemy, “will 
not permit a safe^onduct to be violated. 
This diet, the first held by our new emperor, 
will not guilty of so base an action. Such 
perfidy does not accord with the ancient 
German integrity.” The princes of Bavaria, 
though attached to the Church of Rome, su^ 
ported this protest. The prospect of death 
that Luther’s friends had already before their 
eyes appeared to recede. 

Tho rumour of these discussions, which 
lasted two days, circulated through the city. 
Party -spirit ran high. Some gentlemen, 
partisans of the reform, began to speak firmly 
against the treachery solicited by Aleander. 
“ The emperor,” said they, “ is a young man 
whom the papists and bishops by their flat- 
teries manage at their will.”* Pallavicini 
speaks of four hundred nobles ready to en- 
force Luther’s safe-conduct with the sword. 
On Saturday morning placards were seen 
posted on the gates of nouses and in the 
public places, — some against Luther, and 
others in his favour. On one of them might 
be read merely these expressive words of the 
Preacher ; Woe to thee, O land, when thy king 
is a child. ® Sickingen, it was repoited, bad 
assembled at a few leagues from Worms, 
behind the impregnable ramparts of his 
stronghold, many knights and soldiers, and 
was only waiting to know the result of tho 
affair before proceeding to action. The en- 
thusiasm of the people, not only in Worms, 
but also in the most distant cities of the em- 
pire ;* tho intrepidity of the knights ; the 
attachment felt by many princes to the cause 
of the refonner, were all of a nature to show 
Charles and the diet that tho course sug- 
gested by the Romanists might compromise 
the supremo authority, excite revolts, and 
even snake the empire. * It was only the 
burning of a simple monk that was in ques- 
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tion ; but the princes and the partisans of The Elector of Saxony knew the contrary, 
Rome had not, m together, sufficient strength and hence was filled with apprehension. “ If 
or courage to do this. There can he no it were in my power,” wrote he the next day 
doubt, also, that Charles V., who was then to his brother Duke John, “ I should lie 
young, feared to commit peijury. This ready to defend Luther. You cannot ima- 
would seem to be indicated by a saying, if gine how far the partisans of Rome carry 
it is true, which, according to some histori- their attacks against me. Were I to tell you 
ans, he uttered on tliis occasion : “ Though all, you would near some most astonishing 
honour and faith should be banished from all matters.^ They are resolved upon his de- 
the world, they ou^t to find a refuge in the struction ; and whoever manifests any inte- 
hearts of princes." It is mournful to refiect rest for his safety, is immediately set down 
that he may have forgotten these words as a heretic. May God, who never abandons 
when on the brink of the grave. But other the cause of justice, bring all things to a. 
motives besides may have influenced the em- happy end 1 " Frederick, without showing 
peror. The Florentine Vettori, the friend of his kindly feelings towards the reformer, con- 
Leo X. and of Machiavelli, asserts that fined himself to observing every one of liis 
Charles spared Luther only that he might movements. 

thus keep the pope in check. ^ It was not the same with men of every 

In the sitting of Saturday, tlio violent pro- rank in society who were then at Worms, 
positions of Aleander w'cre rejected. Lutlier They fearlessly displayed their sympathy, 
was beloved *, there was a general desire to On Friday a number of princes, counts, 
preserve this simple-minded man, whose con- barons, knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, 
fidence in God was so affecting ; but there laymen, and of the common people, collected 
was also a desire to save the (Jhurch. Men before the hotel where the reformer was 
shudderedat the thought of the consequences staying; they went in and out one after 
that might ensue, as well from the triumph as another, and could hardly satisfy themselves 
from the punishment of the reformer. Plans with gazing on him.* He had become the 
of conciliation were put forward ; it was pro- man of Germany. Even those who thought 
posed to make a new effort with the doctor him in error were affected by the nobleness 
of Wittemberg, The Archbishop-elector of of soul that led him to sacrifice his life to the 
Mentz himself, the young and extravagant voice of his conscience. With many persons 
Albert, more devout than bold, says Pallavi- then present at Worms, the chosen men of 
cini,* had become alarmed at the interest thenation,Lutherheldoonversationsabound- 
shown by the people and nobility towards the ing in that salt with which all his words 
Saxon monk. Capito, his chaplain, who dur- were seasoned. None quitted him without 
ing his sojourn at Basle had formed an inti- feeling animated by a generous enthusiasm 
macy with the evangelical priest of Zurich, for the truth. “ How many things I shall 
named Zwingle, a bold man in the defence have to tell you 1 ” wrote George Vogler, pri- 
of truth, and of whom we have already had vate secretary to Casimir, margrave of Bran- 
occasion to speak, liad also, there can be no denburg, to one of his friends. “ What con- 
doubt, represented to Albert the justice of versations, how full of piety and kindness, 
the reformer’s cause. The worldly arch- has Luther had with me and others 1 What 
bishop had one of those returns to Christian a charming person he is I 
sentiments which we sometimes notice in his One day a young prince, seventeen years 
life, and consented to wait on the emperor, of age, came prancing into the court of the 
to ask permission to make a last attempt, hotel ; it was Fliilip, who for two years had 
But Charles refused every thing. On Mon- ruled in Hesse. This youthful sovereign 
day, the 22d of April, the princes went in a was of prompt and enterprising character, 
b<xly to repeat Albert’s request. “ I will not wise beyond bis years, warlike, impetuous, 
depart from what I have determined,” replied and unwilling to be guided by any ideas hut 
the emperor. “ I will authorize no one to his own. Struck by Luther’s speeches, he 
communicate officially with Luther. But,” wished to have a nearer view of him. 
added he, to Aleander’s great ^ exation, “ I “ He, however, was not jret on my side,” 
will grant that man tlireo days for reflec- said Luther, as ho^related this circumstance.^ 
tion; during which time, you may exhort He leapt from his horse, unceremoniously 
him privately.” ^ This was all that they re- ascend^ to the reformer’s chamber, and 
quired. The reformer, thought they, eieva- addressing him, said : “ Well I dear doctor, 
ted by the solemnity of his appearance before how goes it ? ” Gracious lord,’* answered 
the diet, will give way in a more friendly Luther, “ I hope all will go well.” “ Prom 
conference, and perhaps will be saved from what I hear of you, doctor,” resumed the 
the abyss into wbioh he is about to fall landgrave smiling, “ you teach that a woman 

may leave her husband asd take another. 
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when the former is become too old ! ” It was 
some members of the imperial court who had 
told this story to the landgrave^ The ene- 
mies of truth never fail to invent and propa- 
gate fables on the pretended doctrines of 
Christian teachers. “ No, my lord,” replied 
Luther seriously ; “ I entreat your highness 
not to talk thus!” Upon this the young 
prince hastily held out his hand to the doc- 
tor, shook it heartily, and said : Dear doc- 
tor, if you are in the right, may God help 
you!” He then left the room, sprung on 
his horse, and rode off. This was the iirst 
interview between these two men, who were 
afterwards destined to be at the head of the 
Reformation, and to defend it, — ^the one with 
the sword of the Word, the other with the 
sword of princes. 


CHAPTER X. 

Conference with the Archbishop of Treves^Wehe's Exhor- 
tation to Luther— Luther*8 Replies— Private Conversa- 
tion— Visit of Cociiloeus— Supper at the Archbishop's— 
Conference at 'the Hotel of the Knights of Rhodes— A 
Council proposed— Luther’s last Interview with the Arch- 
bishop— Visit to a sick Friend— Luther receives Orders to 
leave worms— Luther's Departure. 

Richard of Greiffonklau, archbishop of 
Treves, had with the permission of Charles 
y. undertaken the ofiico of mediator. Rich- 
ard, who was on very intimate terms with 
the Elector of Saxony, and a good Roman- 
cathfdic, desired by settling this affair to 
render a service to nis friend as wdlas to his 
Church. On Monday evening (22d April), 
just as Luther was sitting down to table, a 
messenger came from the archbishop, inform- 
ing him that this prelate desired to see him 
on the next morning but one (Wednesday) 
at six o'clock. ^ j 

The chaplain and Bturm the imperial he- 
rald waitea on Luther before six o’clock on 
that day. But as early as four in the morning, 
Aleander had sent for Cochlceus. The nuncio 


the fjtQQ cities, lawyers, and theologians, 
among whom were Cochlceus and Jerome 
Wehe, chancellor of Baden. This skilful 
lawyer was anxious for a refonnation in mo- 
rals and discipline ; he even went further : 
“ the Word of God,” said he, “ that has been 
so lon^ hidden under a bushel, must reappear 
in all its briglitness.” ^ It was this concilia- 
tory person who was charged with the con- 
ference. Turning kindly to Luther, he said : 
“ We have not sent for you to dispute with 
you, but to exhort you in a fraternal tone. 
You know how carefully the Scriptures call 
i^n us to beware of t^ie arrow thatjiieih hy 
and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day. That enemy of mankind has excited 
you to publish many things contrary to true 
religion. Reflect on your own safety and 
that of the empire. Beware lest those whom 
Christ by his blood has redeemed from eternal 
death should be misled by you, and perish 

everlastingly Do not oppose the holy 

councils. If we did not uphold the decrees 
of our fathers, there would be nothing but 
confusion in the Church. The eminent 
princes who hoar me feel a special interest 
in your welfare ; but if you persist, then the 
emperor will expel you from the empire,* 
and no place in the world will offer you an 

asylum Reflect on the fate that awaits 

you I” 

“Most serene princes,” replied Luther, 
“ I thank you for your solicitude on my ac- 
count ; for 1 am but a poor man, and too 
mean to be exhorted by such great lords.” * 
He then continued : “ I have not blamed all 
the councils, but only that of Constance, 
because by condemnmg this doctrine of 
John Hubs, That the Christian Church is the 
assembly of aU those who are mredestined to 
salvation^^ it has condemned article of 
our faith, I believe in die Holy Catholic Churchy 
and the Word of God itseff. It is said my 
teaching is a cause of offence,” added he ; 
“ I reply that the Gospel of Christ cannot be 
preached without offence. Why then should 
the fear or apprehension of danger separate 
me from the Lord and from that Divine 
Word which alone is truth ? No I 1 would 


had soon discovered in the man whom Capito rather give u]|^ 
had introduced to him, a devoted instrument life I” 
of the court of Rome, on whom ho might The princes 
count as upon himself. As he could not be Luther was ag 
present at thif interview, Aleander desired resumed : ** Ai\ 
to And a substitute. “ Go to the residence bo, even whei 
of the Archbishop of Treves,” said he to the gr^t sacrificet 
Dean of Frankfort ; do not enter into dis- then with grei 
cussion with Luther, but listen attentively said ; “ Leave 
to all that is said, so as to give me a faithfUl and fear not.” 


rather give up my body, my blood, and my 


The princes and doctors having deliberated, 
Luther was again called in, and Wehe mildly 
resumed : ** We must honour the powers that 
bo, even when they are in error, and make 
great sacrifices for the sake of charity.” And 
then with greater earnestness of manner, he 
said: “Leave it to the emperor’s dedsion, 


report.”^ The reformer i^th some of his 
fnends arrived at the archbishop’s, where he 
found the prelate surrounded t>y Joachim, 


Luthbr. — “I consent with all my heart 
that the emperor, the princes, and even the 


louna tne prelate snrrounaea ny joacnim, 
margrave of ^ndenborg, Duke ^rge of 
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meanest Christian, should examine and judge 
mv works ; but on one condition, tiiat they 
take the Word of God for their standard. 
Men hare nothing to do but to obey it. Do 
not offer violence to my conscience, which is 
bound and chained up with Ihe Holy Scrip- 
tures.”* 

The Elector op Branderbubg. — “If I 
rightly understand you, doctor, you will ac- 
knowledge no other judge than the Holy 
Scriptures ? ” 

Luther — “ Precisely so, my lord, and on 
them I take my stand.”® 

Upon this the princes and doctors with- 
drew; but the excellent Archbishop of Treves 
could not make up Ills mind to abandon his 
undertaking. “ Follow me,” said he to Lu- 
ther, as he passed into his private room ; and 
at the same time ordered John ab £ck and 
Cochlceus on the one side, and Schuiff and 
Amsdorff on the other, to come after. “ Why 
do you always appeal to Scripture,” asked 
Eck with warmth ; “ it is the source of all 
heresies.” But Luther, says his iriend Ma- 
thesius, remained fimi as a rock, which is 
based on the true roci, — ^the Word of the 
Lord. “ The pope,” replied he, “ is no judge 
in the things belonging to the Word of God. 
Every Christian should see and decide for 
himself how he ought to live and die.”® 
They separated. The partisans of the Pa- 
pacy felt Luther's superiority, and attributed 
it to there being no one present capable of 
answering him. “ If the emperor had acted 
wisely,” says Cochlceus, “ when summoning 
Luther to Worms, he would also have invited 
theologians to refute his errors.” 

The Archbishop of Treves repaired to the 
diet, and announced the failure of his mediar 
tiou. The astonishment of the young em- 
peror was equal to his indignation. “ It is 
time to put an end to this business,” said he. 
The archbishop pressed for two days more ; 
all the diet jomed in the petition ; Charles 
V. gave way. Aleander, no longer able to 
restrain himself, burst out into violent re- 
proaches.* 

While these scenes were passing in the 
diet, Cochlceus burned to gain a victoiy in 
which kings and prelates had been unsuc- 
cessful. Although he had from time to time 


to retract. The latter shook his head. Se- 
veral nobles who were at table with him 
could ^ hardly contain themselves. They 
were indignant that the partisans of Borne 
should insist, not upon convincing Luther by 
Scripture, but on constraining hmi by force. 
“ Well, then,” said Cochlceus to Luther, im- 
ratient under these reproaches, “1 offer to 
dispute puMicly with you, if vou will re- 
nounce your safe-conduct,”* All thjjit Lu- 
ther demanded was a public disputation. 
What ought he to do? To renounce the 
safe-conduct would bo to endanger his life ; 
to refuse this challenge would appear to 
throw doubts on the justice of his cause. His 
guests perceived in this proposal a plot 
framed with Aleander, whom the Dean of 
Frankfort had just quitted. One of them, 
Vollrat of Watzdorf by name, extricated Lu- 
ther from the embarrassment occasioned by 
BO difficult a choice. This fiery lord, indig- 
nant at a snare, the sole object of which was 
to deliver Luther into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner,® rose hastily, seized the frightened 
priest, and pushed him out of the room ; and 
Wood no doubt would have been spilt, if tlio 
other guests had not left the table at the same 
moment, and mediated between the furious 
knight and Cochlceus, who trembled with 
alann.® The latter retired in confusion from 
the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes. Most 
probably it was in the heat of discussion that 
these words had fallen from the dean, and 
there had been no preconcerted plan formed 
between him and Aleander to entice Luther 
into so treacherous a snare. This Cochlceus 
denies, and we are inclined to credit his tes- 
timony. And yet just before going to Lu- 
ther’s lodging he had been in conference with 
Aleander, 

In the evening, the Archbishop of Treves 
assembled at supper the persons who had 
attended that ^ morning’s conference : 1 k) 
thought that this would be a means of un- 
bending their minds, and bringing them 
closer together. Luther, so firm andmtrepid 
before aroitrators and judges, in private life 
was so good-humoured and jovial, that they 
might reasonably hope any thing from him. 
The archbishop’s chancellor, who had been 
so fomal in his official capacity, lent himself 


dropped a few words at the archbishop’s, he to this new essay, and towards the end of 
was retrained by Aleander’s injunction to the repast proposed Luther]^ health. The 
k©^ silence. He resolved to find compen- latter prepared to return the compliment ; 
sation, and as soon as he had rendered a the wine was poured out, and, accorffingto 
faithM account of his mission to the papal his usual custom, he had made the sipi of 
nuncio, he called on Luther. He went up the cross on his glass, when suddenly it Wirst 
to him in the roost friendly manner, and ex- in his hands, and the wine was spilt upon 
pressed the vexation he felt at the emperor’s the table. The guests were astonished. “ It 
resolution. After dinner, the conversation must have contained poison!”* exclaimed 
became animated.® Cochlrous urged Luther 
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Bome of Luther's friends aloud. But the doc> 
tor, without betraying any agitation, replied 
with a smile : My dear Srs, either this 
wine was not intended for me, or else it 
would hare disagreed with me." And then 
he added calmly: “There is no doubt the 
glass broke because after washing it it was 
dipped too soon into cold water.” These 
words, although so simple, under such cir- 
cumst^ces are not deym of grandeur, and 
show an unalterable peace of mind. We 
cannot imagine that the Roman-catholics 
would have desired to poison Luther, espe- 
cially under the roof of the Archbishop of 
Treves. This repast neither estranged nor 
approximated the two parties. Neither the 
favour nor the hatred of men had any in- 
fluence over the reformer's resolution : it 
proceeded from a higher source. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 26th of 
April, the Chancellor Wehe, and Doctor 
Peutinger of Augsburg, the emperor’s coun- 
cillor, who had shown great affection for 
Luther at the jj^riod of his interview with 
Do Yio, repaired to the hotel of the Knights 
of Rhodes. The Elector of Saxony sent 
Frederick of Thun and another of his coun- 
cillors to be present at the conference. 
“Place yourself in our hands,” said with 
emotion both Wehe and Peutinger, who 
would willingly have made every sacrifice 
to prevent the division that was about to 
rend the Church. “We pledge you our 
word, that this affair shall be concluded in a 
christian-like manner.” — “Here is nnr answer 
in two words,” replied Luther. “ I consent 
to renounce my safe-conduct.' I place ray 
person and my life in the emperor's hands, 

but the Word of God never I ” Frederick 

of Thun rose in emotion, and said to the 
envoys : “ Is not this enough ? Is not the 
sacrifice largo enough?” And after declar- 
ing he would not hoar a single word more, 
he left the room. Upon this, Wehe and 
Peutinger, hoping to succeed more easily 
with the doctor, came and sat down by his 
side. “Place yourself in the hands of the 
diet,” said they. “No,” replied he, “for 
cursed be the man that trusteth in man!" 
(Jeremiah xvii* 6.) Wehe and Peutinger 
became more earnest in their exhortations 
and attacks ; they urged the reformer more 
pressingly* Luther, wearied out, rose and 
msmissed them,* saying : “ I will never per- 
mit any man to set himself above the Word 
of God.”* — “ Reflect upon our proposal,” 
said they, as they withdrew ; “ we will return 
in the evening.” 

They came; but feeling convinced that 
Luther would not give way, they brought a 
new proposition. Luther had refused to 
acknowMge, first the pope, then the em- 
peror, and Ustly the diet; there still re- 


OP THE REFORMATION. 

mained one judge whom he himself had once 
demanded: a general council. Doubtless 
such a proposal would have offended Rome : 
but it was their last hope of safety. The 
delegates offered a coun^ to Luther. The > 
latter might . have accepted it without sped- ' 
fying anything. Years would have passed 
away before the difficulties could have been 
set aside which the convocation of a council 
would have met with on the part of the pope. 
To gain time was for the reformer and the 
Reformation to gain every thing. God and 
the lapse of years would nave brought about 
great changes. But Luther set plain deal- 
ing above all things; he would not save 
himself at the expense of truth, even were 
silence alone necessary to dissemble it. — “ I 
consent,” replied he, “but” (and to make 
such a request was to refuse a council) “ on 
condition that the council shall decide only 
according to Scripture.” ' 

Peutinger and Wehe, not imagining that 
a council could decide otherwise, ran quite 
overjoyed to the archbishop : “ Doctor Mar- 
tin,” said they, “ submits bis books to a 
council.” The archbishop was on the point 
of carding these glad tidings to the emperor, 
when he felt some doubt, and ordered Luther 
to bo brought to him. 

Richard of Greiffenklau was alone when 
the doctor arrived. “ Dear doctor,” said the 
archbishop, with great kindness and feeling,* 
“ my doctors inform me that you consent to 
submit, unreservedly, your cause to a coun- 
cil.” — “My lord,” replied Luther, “I can 
endure every thing, but I cannot abandon 
the Holy Scriptures.” The bishop perceived 
that Wehe and Peutinger had stated the 
matter incorrectly. Rome could never con- 
sent to a council that decided only according 
to Scripture. “ It was like telling a short- 
sighted man,” says Pallavicini, “ to read 
very small print, and at the same time refus- 
ing him a pair of spectacles.” ® The worthy 
archbishop sighed : “ It was a fortunate 
thing that I sent for you,” said he. “ What 
would have become of me, if I had immedi- 
ately carried this news to the emperor?” 

Luther's immovable firmness and inflexi- 
bility are doubtless surorising; but they 
will be understood ana respected by all 
those who know the law of Gfod. Seldom 
has a nobler homage been paid to the un- 
changeable Word from heaven ; and that, too, 
at the peril of the liberty and Ufe of the man 
who bore this testimony. 

“ Well, then,” smd the venerable pre- 
late to Luther, “ point out a remedy your- 
self.” 

Lttthxb, after a moments “My 

lord, 1 know no better than this of Gamaliel : 
If this work he of men, it will com to nought: 
hut if it he of God^ ye cannot overdsrow it ; ksi 
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hajtly yt be found even to fyit ctgainst God. 
Let the emperor, the electors, the princes, 
and states of tlio empire, write this answer 
to the pope.” 

.The AROHBisHor. — ** Ketract at least some 
articles.” 

LtTTHER. — “ Provided th^ fere none of 
those which the Council of Constance has 
already condemned.” 

The Archbishoi*. — ** I am afraid it is pre- 
cisely those that you would be called upon 
to retract.” 

Luther. — “In that case I would rather 
lose my life, — rather have my arms and legs 
cut off, than forsake the clear and true Word 
of God.” ^ 

The archbishop understood Luther at last. 
“ You may retire,” said he, still with the 
same kind manner. “3fy lord,” resumed 
Luther, “may I be^ you to have the good- 
ness to see that ms majesty provides me 
with the safe-conduct necessa^ for my re- 
turn^” — “ I will see to it,” replied the good 
archbishop, and so they parted. 

Thus ended these negotiations. The whole 
empire had turned towards this man* with 
the most ardent prayers and with the most 
terrible threats, and he had not faltered. 
His refusal to bend beneath the iron yoke of 
the pope emancipated the Church and began 
the new times. The inte^osition of Provi- 
dence was manifest. This is one of those 
grand scenes in history over which hovers 
and rises the majestic presence of the Di- 
vinity. Luther withdrew in company with 
Spalatin, who had arrived at the Archbishop’s 
during the interview. J ohn Mink witz, coun- 
cillor to the Elector of Saxony, had fallen ill 
at Worms, The two friends went to visit 
him. Luther gave the sick man the most 
affectionate consolations. “ Farewell ! ” said 
he, as he retired, “ to-morrow I shall leave 
Worms.” 


be the name of the Lord 1 ” He then added ; 
“ Before all things, humbly and from the bot- 
tom of my heart do I thank his majesty, the 
electors, princes, and other states of the era- 
ire, for naving listened to me so kindly. I 
esire, and have ever desired, but one thing 
— a reformation of the Church according to 
Holy Scripture. I am ready to do and to 
suffer everything in humble obedience to the 
emperor’s will. Life or death, evil or good- 
report — it is all the same to me, with one 
reservation — ^the preaching of the Gospel 
for, says St. Paul, the Word of God must not 
be bound.”' The deputies retired. 

On the morning of Friday the 26th of 
April, the friends of the reformer with several 
lords met at Luther’s hotel. ^ '^'h^ were 

delighted at seeing the Christian firmness 
with which he had opposed Charles and the 
empire ; and recognised in him the features 
of that celebrated portrait of antiq^ty : 

Ju.<itum ftc tenacem propo$itl virtim. 

Non civium ardor prava jubeutlum. 

Non vuitus lufttantta tyranul 
jdente quatlt aoiida. . . 

They desired once more, perhaps for the 
last time, to say farewell to this intrepid 
monk. Luther partook of a humble repast. 
But now he had to take leave of his friends, 
and fly far from them, beneath a sky lower- 
ing with tempests. This solemn moment 
he desired to pass in the presence of God. 
He lifted up his soul in prayer, blessing 
those who stood around him.* As it struck 
ten, Luther issued from the hotel with the 
friends who had accompanied him to Worms. 
Twenty gentlemen on horseback surrounded 
his car. A great crowd of people accompa- 
nied him beyond the walls of the city. Some 
time after he was overtaken by Sturm, the 
imperial herald, at Oppenheim, and on the 
next day they arrived at Frankfort. 


Luther was not deceived. Hardly had he 
returned three hours to the hotel of the 
Knights of Rhodes, when the Chancellor ab 
£ck, accompanied by the imperial chancellor 
and a notary, appeared before him. 

The chancellor said to him : “ Martin Lu- 
ther, his imperial majesty, the electors, 
princes, and states of the empire, having at 
sundry times and in various forms exhorted 
you to submission, but always in vain, the 
emperor, in his capacity of advocate and de- 
fender of the Catholic faith, finds himself 
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made a wide breach in it, and Baton was con- 
strained to confess that the Lord is mightier 
than he.”' < 

“ The day of the Diet of Worms,” says 
the pious Mathesiua, Luther’s disciple and 
friend, is one of the greatest and most 
glorious days given to the earth before the 
end of the world.”* The battle that had 
been fought at Worms resounded far and 
wide, and at its noise which spread through 
all CHristendom, firom the regions of the 
North to the mountains of Switzerland, and 
the towns of England, France, and Italy, 
many eagerly grasped the powerfhl weapons 
of the Word of God. 

Luther, who reached Frankfort on the 
evening of Saturday the 27th of April, took 
advantage the next day of a leisure moment, 
the first that he had enjoyed for a long time, 
to write a familiar and expressive note to his 
friend at#^ittemberg, the celebrated painter 
Lucas Cranach. “ Your servant, dear gossip 
Lucas,” said he. “ I thought his majesty 
would have assembled some fifty doctors at 
Worms to convict the monk outright. Hut 
not at all. — Are these your books ? — Yes I 
—Will you retract them? — No! — Well, 
then, be gone ! — There’s the whole history. 

0 blind Germans I how childishly wo act, 

to allow ourselves to be the dupes and sport 

of Rome ! The Jews must sing their Yo! 

Yo ! Yo ! But a day of redemption is com- 
ing for us also, and then will we sing halle- 
lujah !* For a season we must suffer in 

silence. A little lohile^ and ye shall not see 
me : and again a little while^ and ye shall see 
me, said Jesus Christ (John xvi. 16). I hope 
that it will be the same with me. Farewell. 

1 commend you all to the Lord. May he 
preserve in Christ your understanding and 
your faith against the attacks of the wolves 
and the dragons of Romo, Amen I ” 

After ha^ng written this somewhat enig- 
matical letter, Luther, as the time pressed, 
immediately set out for Friedberg, which is 
six leagues distant from Frankfort. On the 
next day Luther again collected his thoughts. 
He desired to write once more to Charles,^ as 
he hod no wish to be confounded with guilty 
rebels. In his letter to the emperor he set 
forth clearly what is the obedience due to 
kings, and that which is due to God, and 
what is the limit at which the former should 
cease and give place to the latter. As we 
read this epistle, wo are involuntarily re- 
minded of the words of the greatest autocrat 
of modem tiroes : My dominion ends where 
that of conscience begins.”* 
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“ God, who is the searcher of hearts, is my 
witness,” says Luther, ** that I am ready 
most earaestly to obey your majesty, in hon- 
our or in dishonour, in life or in death, and 
with no exception save the Word of God, by 
which man lives. In all the affairs of this 
present life, my fidelity shall be unshaken, 
for here to lose or to gain is of no conse^ 
quence to salvation. But when eternal in- 
terests are concerned, God wills not that 
man should submit unto man. For such 
submission in spiritual matters is a real wor- 
ship, and ought to be rendered solely to the 
Creator.”' 

Luther wrote also, but in Gorman, a letter 
addressed to the states of the empire. Its 
contents were nearly similar to that which 
he had just written to the emperor. In it 
he related all that had passed at Worms. 
This letter was copied several times and cir- 
culated throughout Germany; “ every 
where,” saysCochloeus, “ it excited the indig- 
nation of the people against the emperor and 
the superior dergy.”* 

Early the next day Luther wrote a note 
to Spalatin, enclosing the two letters he had 
written the evening before ; he sent back to 
Worms the herald Sturm, won over to the 
cause of the Gospel; and after embracing 
him, departed hastily for Grunberg. 

On Tuesday, at about two leagues from 
Hii'schfeldt, he met the chancellor of the 
prince-abbot of that town, who came to wel- 
come him. Soon after there appeared a 
troop of horsemen with the abbot at their 
head. The latter dismounted, and Luther 
got out of Ills waggon. The prince and the 
reformer embraced, and afterwards entered 
Hirschfoldt together. The senate received 
them at the gates of the city.® The princes 
of the Church came out to meet a mo^ ana- 
thematized by the pope, and the chief men of 
the people bent their heads before a man 
under the ban of the emperor. 

** At five in the morning we shad be at 
church,” said the prince at night as he rose 
from the table to which he had invited the 
reformer. The abbot insisted on his sleeping 
in his own bod. The next day Luther 
preached, and this dignitary of the church, 
with all his train, escorted him on his way. 

In the evening I-uther reached E'senach, 
the scene of his childhood. All his friends 
in this city surrounded him, entreating him 
to preach, and the next day accompanied 
him to the church. Upon this the pnest of 
the parish appeared, attended by a no^y 
and witnesses ; he came forward trembling, 
divided between .the fear of losing his place, 
and of opposing the powerfiil man that stood 
before him. “ I protest against the liberty 
that you are taking,” said the priest at last, 
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in an ombamsaed tone. Luther went up 
into tbepuljpit, and that voice which, twenty- 
three ynarawfore, had sung in the streets 
of this town to procure a morsel of bread, 
sounded beneath the arched roof of the an- 
cient church those notes that were beginning 
to agitate the world. After the sermon, the 
priest with Confusion went up to Luther. 
The notary had drawn up the protest,* the 
witnesses had signed it, all was properly 
arranged to secure the incumbent’s place. 
“ Pardon me,” said he to the doctor humbly ; 
“ I am acting thus to protect me from the 
resentment of the tyrants who oppress the 
CSiurch.” ^ 

And there were in truth strong grounds 
fbr apprehension. The aspect of alairs at 
Worms was changed : Aleander alone seemed 
to rule there. “ l^nishment is Luther’s only 
prospect,” wrote Frederick to his brother, 
Duke John; “nothing can save him; If 
Ood permits me to return to you, I shall 
have matters to relate that are almost be- 
yond belief. It is not only Annas and Caia- 
phas, but Pilate and Herod also, that have 
combined against him.” Frederick had little 
desire to remain longer at Worms; he de- 
pfffted, and the elector-palatine did the same. 
The elector-archbishop of Cologne also quitted 
the diet. Their example was followed by 
many princes of inferior rank. As they 
deemed it impossible to avert the blow, they 
preferred (and in this perhaps they were 
wrong) abandoning the place. The Spa- 
niards, the Italians, and the most ulti'CHnon- 
tone German princes alone remained. 

The field was now free — Aleander triumph- 
ed. He laid before Charles the outline of an 
edict intended by him as a model of that 
which the diet ought to issue against the 
monk, llie nuncio’s project pleased the 
exasperated emperor. He assembled the re- 
maining members of the diet in his chamber, 
and there had Aleander’s edict read over to 
them ; it was accepted (Pallavicini informs 
hs) by all who were present. 

next day, which was a great festival, 
the emperor went to the cathedral, attended 
by all the lords of his court. When the re- 
UffiouB ceremonies were over, and a crowd 
of peojde still thronged the sanctuaiy, Ale- 
Bndetf robed in all the insignia of his dignity, 
approached Charles V. ^ He held in his hand 
two copies of the edict against Luther, one 
in Latin, the other in German, and kn^ing 
before his imperial majesty, entreated him 
to affix to them his signature and the seal 
of empixe. It was at the moment when 
the aaorifice bad been offered, when the in- 
cense etiU filled the temple, while the sacred 
chants were still re-echoing through its long- 
drawn aisles, and as it were in the presence 
of the Dei^, that the destruction of the 
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enemy of Rome was to be sealed. The em- 
peror, assuming a veiy gracious air,^ took 
the pen and wrote ms name, Aleander 
withdrew in triumph, immediately sent the 
decree to the printers, and forwanled it to 
every part of Christendom. * This crowning 
act of the toils of Rome had cost the p^acy 
no little trouble. , Pallavicini himself informs 
us, that this edict, although hearing date the 
Stlk of May, was not signed till later ; but it 
was antedated to make it appear that the 
signature was affixed at a period when all 
the membera of the diet were assembled. 

“ We, Charles the Fifth,” said the em- 
peror (and then came his titlei^, “to all 
electors, princes, prelates, and others whom 
it m£y concern. 

“ The Almighty haying confided to us, 
for the defence of the holy faith, more king- 
doms and greater authority than Ho has ever 
given to any of our predecessors, purpose 
emplo3ring every means in our power to pre- 
vent our holy empire from being polluted by 
any heresy. 

“The Augustine monk, Martin Luther, 
notwithstanding our exhortation, has rushed 
like a madman on our holy Church, and at- 
tempted to destroy it by books overflowing 
with blasphemy. He has shamefully pol- 
luted the indestructible law of lioly matri- 
mony; ho has endeavoured to excite the 
laity to dye their hands in the blood of the 
clergy ; ® and, setting at nought all autho- 
rity, has incessantly urged the peoj^le to 
revolt, schism, war, murder, robbery, incen- 
diarism, and to the utter ruin of the Christian 

faith In a word, not to mention his many 

other evil practices, this man, who is in 
truth not a man, but Satan himself under 
the form of a man and dressed in a monk’s 
fi'oek,* has collected into one stinking slough 
all the vilest heresies of past times, and has 
added to them new ones of his own 

“Wo have therefore dismissed from our 
presence this Luther, whom all pious and 
sensible men deem a madman, or one pos- 
sessed by the devil ; and we enjoin that,«on 
the expiration of his safe-conduct, immediate 
recourse bo had to effectual measures to check 
his furious rage. 

“ For this reason, under pain of incurring 
the penalties due to the crime of higli-trcu- 
son, we forbid you to harbour the said Lu- 
ther after the appointed term shall be expired, 
to conceal him, to give him food or drink, or 
to furnish him, by word or by deod» publicly 
or secretly, with any kind of succour whatso- 
ever. We enjoin you, moreover, to seize him, 
or cause him to be seized, wherever you may 
find him, to bring him before us without 
any delay, or to keep him in safe custody, 
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until you have learned from us in what man- 
ner you are to aet towards him, and have 
received the reward due to jour labours in 
so holy a work. 

“ As for his adherents, you will apprehend 
them, confine them, and confiscate their pro- 
perty. 

As for his writings, if the best nutriment 
becomes the detestation of all men as soon 
as one drop of poison is mingled with it, how 
much more ought such books, which contain 
a deadly poison for the soul, be not only re- 
lated; but destroyed I You will therefore 
bum them, or utterly destroy them in any 
other manner. 

“ As for the authors, poets, printers, paint- 
ers, buyers or sellers of placards, papers, or 
pictures, against the pope or the Church, you 
will seize them, body and goods, and will deal 
with them according to your good pleasure. 

“ And il* any person, whatever be his dig- 
nity, should dare act in contradiction to 
the decree of our imperial majesty, wo 
order him to be placed under the ban of the 
empire. 

“ Let every man behave according to this 
decree.” 

Such was the edict signed in the cathedral 
of Worms. It was more than a bull of 
Rome, which, although published in Italy, 
could not be executed in Germany.^ The 
emperor himself had spoken, and the diet had 
ratified his decree. All the partisans of 
Rome burst into a shout of triumph. “ It is 

Spaniard 

end, but only the beginning.” ^ Valdez per- 
ceived that the movement was in the Church, 
in tlie people, and in the nge, and that, even 
should Luther perish, his cause would not 
perish with him. But no one was blind 
to the imminent and inevitable danger in 
which the reformer himself was placed ; 
and the great majority of superstitious per- 
sons were filled with horror at the thought of 
that incarnate devil, covered with a monk’s 
hood, whom the em^ror pointed out to the 
nation. 

The man against whom the mighty ones 
of the earth were thus forging their thunder- 
bolts had quitted the church of Eisenach, 
and was preparing to bid farewell to some of 
his dearest friends. He did not take the 
road to Gotha and Erfurth, but proceeded to 
the village of Mora, his father’s native place, 
once more to see his aged pandmother, who 
died four months after, and to visit his uncle, 
Henry Luther, and some other relations. 
Schura, Jonas, and Buaven set out for Wit- 
temberg ; Luther got into the waggon with 
Amsdorff, who stiU remained with him, and 
entered tibe forests of Thuringia.* 

The same evening he arrived at the village 
of his sires. The poor old peasant clasped 


in her arms that grandson who had with- 
stood Charles the emperor and Leo the pope. 
Luther spent the next day with his relations ; 
happy, after the tumult at Worms, in this 
sweet tranquillity.. On the next morning 
he resumed his journey, accompanied by 
Amsdorff and his brother James. In this 
lonely spot the reformer’s fate was to be de- 
cided. They skirted the woods of Thuringia, 
following the road to Waltershausen. As 
the waggon was moving through a hollow 
way, near the deserted church of Glisbach, 
at a short distance from the castle of Alten- 
stein, a sudden noise was heard, and imme- 
diately five horsemen, masked and armed 
from head to foot, sprung upon the travellers. 
His brother James, as soon as he caught 
sight of the assailants, leaped from the wag- 
gon and ran away as fast as his legs would 
carry him, without uttering a single word. 
Tho driver would have resisted. “ Stop ! ” 
cried one of the strangers with a temble 
voice, falling upon him and throwing him to 
the ground.^ A second mask laid hold of 
Amsdorff and kept him at a distance. Mean- 
while the three remaining horsemen seized 
upon Luther, maintaining a profound silence. 
Tney pulled him violently from the waggon, 
throw a military cloak over his shouTders, 
and placed him on a led horse. The two 
other masks now quitted Amsdorff and the 
waggoner ; all five leaped to their saddles — 
one dropped his hat, hut they did not even 
stop to pick it up — and in the twinkling of 
an eye vanished with their prisoner into the 
gloomy forest. At first they took the road 
to Broderode, but soon retraced their steps 
by another path ; and without quitting the 
wood, made so many windings in every di- 
rection as utterly to baffle any attempt to 
track them. Luther, little accustomed to be 
on horseback, was soon overcome with fa- 
tigue.* They permitted him to alight for a 
few minutes : he lay down near a beech-tree, 
where he drank some water from a spring 
which is stiU called after his name. His 
brother James, continuing his flight, arrived 
at Waltershausen in the evening. The af- 
frighted waggoner jumped into the oar, 
which Amsdorff had again mounted, and 
whipping his horses, drove rapidly away 
from the spot, and conducted Luther’s friend 
to Wittemherg. At Waltershausen, at Wi^ 
temberg, in the country, villages, and towns 
along their road, they spread we news of the 
violent abduction of the doctor. This intel- 
ligence, which delighted some, struck the 
greater number with astonishment and indig- 
nation. A cry of grief soon resounded throuM 
all Germany : “ Lather has fallen into the 
hands of his enemies 1 ” 

After the violent combat that Luther had 
just sustained, God had been pleased to con- 
duct him to a place of repose and peace. 
After having exhibited him on tho Imlliant 


1 Non finom, fed toltium. P. Mnrtyrls Epp. p. 4ia. . I 

2 Ad onrnem rnenm tmni •ylYsm profectus. l. Epp. li. 7. • 
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tiheatre of Worms, whero all the powers of 
the refbmer’s soul had been strone to so 
high a pitch, He gave him the secluded and 
humiliating retreat of a prison. Qod draws 
from the deepest seclusion the. weak instru- 
ments by which He purposes to accomplish 
great things ; and then, when He has per- 
mitted them to glitter for a season with 
dazzling brilliancy on an illustrious stage, 
He dismisses them again to the deepest ob- 
scurity. The Reformation was to be ac- 
complished by other means than violent 
s^^les or pompous appearances before 
diets. It is not thus that the leaven pene- 
trates the mass of the people : the Spirit of 
God seeks more tranquil paths. The man, 
whom the Roman champions were perse- 
cuting without mercy, was to disappear for a 
time from the world. It was requisite that 
this great individuality should fade away, in 
order that the revolution then accomplishing 
might not bear the stamp of an individual. It 
WM necessa^ for the man to retire, that God 
might remain alone to move by His Spirit 
upon<4he deep waters in which the darkness 
of the Middle Ages was already engulfed, 
and to say : Let were he lights so that there 
might be light. 

As soon as it grew dftrk, and no one could 
track their footsteps, Luther’s raards took a 
new rood. About one hour before midnight 
they reached the foot of a mountain.^ The 
horses ascended slowly. On the summit was 
an old castle, surrounded on all sides, save 
that by which it was approached, by the 
black forests that cover the mountains of 
Thuringia. 

It was to this lofty and isolated fortress, 
named the Wartburg, where in former times 
the ancient landgraves had sheltered them- 
selves, that Luther was conducted. The 
bolts were drawn back, the iron bars fell, the { 
gates (^ued ; the reformer crossed the 
mreshold ; the doors were closed behind him. 
He dismounted in the court. One of the 
hodmen, Burkhardt of Hund, lord of ^ten- 
stein, withdrew ; another, John of Berlepsch, 
provost of the Wartburg, led the doctor into 
the chamber that was to be his prison, and 
where he found a knight’s uniform and a 
sword. The three other cavaliers, the pro- 

od mAnsionem noetli p«mDl in 


I vost’s attendants, took away his ecclcsiasiiCal 
robes, and dressed him in the miHto^ gar- 
ments that had been prepared for him, en- 
joining him to let his beard and hair grow, ^ 
in order that no one in the castle mi^t dis- 
cover who he was. The people in the Wart- 
burg were to know the prisoner only by the 
name of Knight George. Lather scarcely 
recomised himself in his new dress. ‘ At 
last he was left alone, and his mind could re- 
flect by turns on the astonishing events that 
had just taken place at Worms, on the un- 
certain future that awaited him, and on l^s 
new and strange residence. From the nar- 
row loopholes of his turret, his eye roamed 
over the gloomy, solitary, and extensive 
forests that surrounded him. “ It was there,” 
says Mathesius, his friend and biographer, 

** that the doctor abode, like St. Paul in his 
prison at Rome.” 

Frederick of Thun, Philip ^Feilitsch, and 
Spalatin, in a private conversation they W 
had with Luther at Worms by the elector’s 
orders, had not concealed from him that his 
liberty must bo sacrificed to the anger of 
Charles and of the pope.® And yet this a1> 
duction had been so mysteriously contrived, 
that even Frederick was for a long time 
ignorant of the place where Luther was shut 
up. The grief of the friends of the Reforma- 
tion was prolonged. The spring passed 
away; summer, autumn, and winter suc- 
ceeded ; the sun had accomplished its annual 
course, and still the walls of the Wartburg 
enclosed their prisoner. Truth had been in- 
terdicted by th 9 diet ; its defender, confined 
within the ramparts of a castle, had disap- , 
peared from the stage of the world, and no 
one knew what had become of him : Alean- 
der trium^ed ; the reformation appeared 

lost .But God reigns, and the blow that 

seemed as if it would destroy the cause of 
the Gospel, did but contribute to save its 
courageous minister, and to extend the light 
of faitn to distant countries. 

Let us quit Luther, a captive in Germany, 
on the rocky heights of the Wartburg, to Bee 
what God was doing in other countries of 
Christendom. 


1 ExQtas reitibui meli «t equestribiif Indatni, eomsm At 

barbam nutriens L. Bpp. U. 7. 

I Cum ipM me jamdudum non norerim. Ibid. 

’ Beckend. p. 366. 
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BOOK VIIL 

THB SWISS. 1484 — 1522. 


• CHAPTER I. 

MoTement in SwltEerlnn^— Source of the Reformation— Its 
democratic Character— Foreign Service— Jdorality— The 
Tockenburg— A Chalet on the Alps— A Family of Shep. 
herds- YQJHog Ulrich. 

At the moment when the decree of the Diet 
of Worms appeared, a continually increasing 
movement began to disturb the quiet valleys 
of Switzerland. The voices that resounded 
over the plains of Upper and Lower Saxony 
were re-echoed from the bosom of the Hel- 


from Luther that I learnt the doctrine of 
Christ, but from the Word of God. If Luther 
preaches Christ, he does what 1 am doing ; 
and that is all.” ^ 

But if the different reformations derived a 
striking unity from the same Spirit whence 
they all proceeded, they also received certain 
particular marks from the different nations 
among whom they were effected. 

We have already given an outline of the 
condition of Switzerland at the epoch of the 
Reformation.^ We shall add but little to 


vetic mountains by the energetic voices of 
its priests, of its snepherds, and of the inha- 
bitants of its warlike cities. The partisans 
of Rome were filled with apprehension, and 
exclaimed that a wide and terrible conspi- 
racy was forming every wliere in the Church 
against the Church. The exulting friends 
of the Gospel said that, as in spring the 
breath of life is felt from the shores of the 
sea to the mountain top, so the Spirit of Gh)d 
was now melting throughout Christendom 
the ices of a lengthened winter, and covering 
it with fresh flowers and verdure, from its 
lowest plains to its most barren and its 
steepest rocks. 

It was not Germany that communicated 
the light of truth to Switzerland, Switzer- 
land to France, and France to England : all 
these countries received it from God ; just 
as one part of the world does not communi- 
cate the light of day to the other, but the 
same brilliant orb imparts it direct to all the 
earth. Infinitely exalted above men, Christ, 
day-spring from on hiah^ was at the epoch 
of the Reformation, as he had been at the 
establishment of Christianity, the Divine 
fire whence emanated the life of the world. 
One and the same doctrine was suddenly 
established, in the sixteenth century, at the 
hearths and altars of the most distant and 
dissimilar nations ; it was every where the 
same spirit, every where producing the same 
faith. 


what has been already said. In Germany 
the monarchical principle predominated, in 
Switzerland the democratic. In Germany the 
Reformation had to struggle with the will of 
princes ; in Switzerland, against the wishes 
of the people. An assembly of men, more 
easily earned away than a single individual, 
is also more rapid in its decisions. The vic- 
tory over the papacy, which cost years of 
struggle beyond the Rhine, required on this 
side but a few months, and sometimes only 
a few days. 

In Germany, the person of Luther towers 
imposingly above the Saxon people ; he seems 
to he alone in his attacks upon the Roman 
colossus ; and wherever the conflict is ra^ng, 
we discern from afar his lofty stature rising 
high above the battle. Luther is the mo- 
narch, so to speak, of the revolution that is 
accomplishing. In Switzerland, the struggle 
begins in different cantons at the same time ; 
there is a confederation of reformers ; their 
number surprises us; doubtless one head 
overtops the others, but no one commands ; 
it is a republican senate, in which all appear 
with their original features and distinct in- 
fluences. They were a host ; Wittembach, 
Zwingle, Capito, Haller, CEcolampadius, 
Oswald Myconius, Leo Juda, Farel, Calvin ; 
their stage was Glaris, Basle, Zurich, Berne, 
Neufchatel, Geneva, Lucerne, Schafhausen, 
Appenzel, Saint Gall, and the Orisons. In 
the German reformation there is but one 


The Reformation of Germany and that of stage, flat and uniform as the country Itself ; 


Switzerland demonstrate this truth. Zwingle 
had no communication with Luther. There 


in Switzerland, the Reformation is divided, 
like the region itself, by its thousand moun- 


was no doubt a connecting link between tains. Each valley, so to speak, has its 
these two men ; but we must not look for it awakening, and each peak of the Alps, its 


upon earth: it was above. He who from 
heaven gave the truth to Luther, gave it to 
Zwingle also. Their bond of union was 
God. “ I began to preach the Gospel,” says 
Zwingle, ** in the year of grace 1516, that is 
to say, at a time when Luther’s name had 
never been heard in this country. It is not 


own light from heaven. 

A lamentable epoch for the Swiss had be- 
gun after their exploits against the dukes of 

t »16 eo ■ollloet tempore, auura Liitheri nomen In no^ 
trU reglonlbue inwidltuin e^c enU. . .dootrinm Obrieti 
non a tuthero. eed ex perbo dMid. Zwlngm Om our. 
Bohuleto et Sohultkeeeio, Turiol, 1889, vol. L ink 
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Bargtmdy. Europe, which had discovered 
the stiength of their arms, had enticed them 
from iheir mountains, and had robbed them 
of their independence, by rendering them the 
arbitrators of the fate of nations on ^e 
battle-field. The hand of a Swiss pointed 
the sword at the breast of his fellow-country- 
man on the plains of Italy and of France, 
and the intrigues of foreiraers had filled with 
jealousy and dissension tnose lofty valleys of 
the Alps so long the abode of simplicity and 
peace. Attracted by the charms of gold, 
sons, labourers, and serving-men, stealthily 
quitted their Alpine pastures for the banks 
of the Rhone or the Po. Helvetian unity 
was broken under the slow steps of mules 
laden with gold. The Reformation (for in 
Switzerland also it had its political bearings), 
proposed to restore the unity and the ancient 
virtues of the cantons. Its first cry was for 
the Swiss to rend the perfidious toils of the 
stranger, and to embrace one another in close 
union at the foot of the cross. But its gener- 
ous accents were unheeded. Rome, accus- 
tomed to purchase in these valleys the blood 
she shed to increase her power, rose up in 
anger. She excited Swiss against Swiss; 
and passions hitherto unknown sprang up 
and rent the body of the nation. 

Switzerland needed a reform. There was, 
it is true, among the Helvetians, a simplicity 
and good nature that seemed ridiculous to the 
refined Italians; but at the same time they 
had the reputation of being the people that 
most habitually transgressed the laws of 
chastity. This astrologers attributed to the 
constellations philosophers, to the strength 
of temperament among those indomitimle 
people; moralists, to the Swiss principles, 
which looked upon deceit, dishonesty, and 
ciedumny, as sins of a much deeper die than 
impurity.* Marriage was forbidden the 
priests ; but it would have been difiicult to 
find one who lived in a state of real celibacy. 
They were required to behave, not chastely, 
but prudently. This was one of the earliest 
disorders against which the Reformation was 
directed. 

It is now time to trace the dawnings of 
the new day in these valleys of the Alps. 

Al^ut the middle of the eleventh centuiy 
two hermits made their way from Saint Gau 
towards the mountains that lie to the south 
of this ancient monastery, and arrived at a 
desert val^y about ten leagues long.* On 
the north, tie lofty mountains of the Sends, 
Sommerigkopf, and the Old Man, separate 
this valley from the canton of Appenzel; 
on the south, the Kuhfirsten with its seven 
rises between it and the Wallensee, 
as, and the Orisons ; on the east, the 
ey slopes away to the tejb of the rising 
sun, and oisplays the magnincent prospect <n 


the Tyrolese Alps. These two hermits, 
having reached the springs of the little river 
Thur, erected their two cells. By degrees 
the valley was peopled ; on its most elevated 
portion, 2010 feet above the level of Lake 
Zurich, there arose around a church a village 
named WUdhaua^ or the WUd-house^ upon 
which now depend two hamlets, Lisighaus, 
or Elizabeth’s house, and Schdnenboden. 
The fruits of the earth grow not upo:(| these 
heights. A green tun of alpine freshness 
covers the whole valley, ascending the 
sides of the mountains, above which enor- 
mous masses of rock rise in savage grandeur 
to the skies. 

About a quarter of a league from the 
church, near Lisighaus, by the side of a path 
that leads to the pasture-grounds beyond the 
river, may still be seen a peasant's cottage. 
Tradition narrates that the wood necessary 
for its construction was felled on the very 
spot.^ ‘Everything seems to indicate that it 
was built in the most remote times. The 
walls are thin ; the windows are composed 
of small round panes of glass ; the roof is 
formed of shingles, loaded with stones to pro- 
vont their being carried away by the wind. 
Before the house gushes forth a limpid 
stream. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, 
this house was inhabited by a man named 
Zwingle, ammon or bailiff of the parish. 
The family of the Zwingles or Zwingli was 
ancient, and in great esteem among the in- 
habitants of these mountains.* Bartholomew, 
the bailiffs brother, at first incumbent of the 
parish, and from the year 1487 dean of 
Wesen, enjoyed a certain celebrity in the 
country.® The wife of the amman of Wild- 
haus, Margaret Meili (whoso brother John 
was somewhat later ab^t of the convent of 
Fischingen in Thurgovia), had already home 
him two sons, Henry and Klaus, when on 
New Year’s day 1484, seven weeks after the 
birth of Luther, a third son, who was chris- 
tened Ulrich, was bom in this lonely chalet.^ 
Five other sons, John, Wolfgang, Bartholo- 
mew, James, Andrew, and an only daughter, 
Anna, increased the number of this Alpine 
family. No one in the whole district was 
more respected than the amman Zwin- 
gle.® His character, his office, and his 
numerous children, made him the patriarch 
of the mountains. He was a shepherd, as 
were his sons. No sooner had the nrst days 
of May clothed ibe mountains with verdure, 
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than the father and hU children would set 
off for the pastme-groands with their flocks, 
rising^ gradually from station to station, and 
reacmng in this way, by the end of July, 
the highest summits of the Alps. They then 
began to return gradually towards the 
leys, and in autumn the whole population of 
the Wildhaus re-entered their humble cot- 
tages. Sometimes, during the summer, the 
young people who should have stayed at 
home, longing to enjoy the fresh breezes of 
the mountains, set out in companies for the 
chalets, accompanying their voices with the 
melodious notes of their rustic instruments ; 
for all were musicians. When they reached 
the Alps, the shepherds welcomed tnem from 
afar with their horns and songs, and spread 
before them a repast of milk ; and then the 
joyous troop, after many devious windings, 
returned to their valleys to the sound of the 
bagpipe. In his early youth, Ulrich doubt- 
less sometimes shared in these amusements. 
He grew up at the foot of these rocks that 
seemed everlasting, and whose summits 
pointed to the skies. I have often thought,** 
said one of his friends, “ that being brought 
near to heaven on these sublime heights, 
he there contracted something heavenly and 
divine.”' 

Long were the winter evenings in the cot- 
tages of the Wildhaus. At such a season 
the youthful Ulrich listened, at the paternal 
hearth, to the conversations between the 
bailiff and the ciders of the parish. He 
heard them relate how the inhabitants of 
the valley had in former times groaned be- 
neath a heavy yoke. He thrilled with joy 
at the thought of the independence the Toc- 
kenburg had won for itself, and which its 
alliance with the Swiss had secured. The 
love of country kindled in his heart ; Switz- 
erland became dear to him ; and if any one 
chanced to diop a word unfavourable to the 
confederates, the child would immediately 
rise up and warmly defend their cause.* 
Often, too, might he be seen, during these 
long evenings, cpietly seated at the feet of 
his pious grandtftother, listening, with his 
eyes fixed on hel^to her scripture stories and 
her pious lemilas, and eagerly receiving 
them into his neart. 

1 IHvtnltatis nonallA ocbIo proplorem contraElsn. Os- 
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Ths good amman was charmed at the pro- 
mising disposition of his son. He perceived 
that Ulrich might one day do something 
better than tend herds on Mount Sends, to 
the sound of the shepherd's song {remz det 
vaches). One day he took him by tne hand 
and led him to Wesen. He crossed the 
grassy flanks of the Ammon, and descended 
the bold and savage rocks that border the 
Lake of Wallenstadt ; on reaching the town, 
he entered the house of his brother the dean, 
and intrusted the young mountaineer to his 
care, that he mip^ot examine his capacity.' 
Ulrich was particularly distinguished by a 
natural horror of falsehood, and a great love 
for truth. He tells us himself, that one day, 
when he he^an to reflect, the thought ocr- 
curred to mm that “lying ought to he 
punished more severely than theft;** for, 
adds he, “truth is the mother of all virtues.’* 
The dean soon loved his nephew like a son ; 
and, charmed with his vivacity, he confided 
his education to a schoolmaster, who in a 
short time taught him all he knew liimself. 
At ten years of age, the marks of a superior 
mind were already noticed in the young Ul- 
rich.* His father and his uncle resolved to 
send him to Basle. 

When the child of the Tockenburg arrived 
in this celebrated city, with that single- 
mindedness and simplicity of heart which he 
seems to have inhaled with the pure air of 
his native mountains, but which really came 
from a higher source, a new world opened 
before him. The celebrity of the famous 
Council of Basle, the university which Pius 
II. had founded in this city in 1460, the 
printing-presses which then resuscitated the 
masterpieces of antiquity, and circulated 
through the world the first fruits of the re- 
vival of letters ; the distinguished men who 
resided in it, Wessel, Wittembach, and espe- 
cially of that prince of scholars^ tiiat sun of 
the schools, Erasmus, all rendered Basle, at 
the epoch of the B^ormation, one of the 
great centres of light in the West. 

Ulrich wasplac^at St, Theodore’s school. 
Gregory Binzu was then at its head, — a man 
of feeling heart, and gentleness rarely found 
at that period among teachers. Youne 
Zwingle made rapid profijTCSS. The learned 
disputations, then in ikshion among^ the doo^ 
tors, had descended even to the ohildren in 
the sohools. Ulrich took part in. them ; ho 
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diac^lined his growing powers against the 
pities of other establisl^ents, and was al- 
^ys conqueror in these struggles, which 
WTO a prelude to those by which he was to 
owthrow ^e papacy in Switzerland^^ This 
success filled his elder rirals with lealousy. 
He soon outTOw the school of Basle, as he 
had that of Wesen. 

Lupulus, a distinguished scholar, had just 
opened at Berne the first learned institution 
in Switzerland. The bailiff of Wildhaus 
and the priest of Wesen resolred to send the 
boy to it ; Zwingle, in 1497, left the smiling 
pl^s of Basle, and again approached those 
Upper Alps where his infancy had been spent, 
and whose snowy tops, gilded by the sun, 
might be seen from J^me. Lupulus, him- 
self a distinguished poet, introduced his pu- 
pil into the sanctuary of classic learning, — 
a treasure then unknown, and whose thresh- 
old had been passed only by a few.* The 
young neophyte ardently inhaled these per- 
fumes of antiquity. His mind expanded, his 
style was formed, he became a poet. 

Among the convervts of Berne, that of the 
Dominicans was the most celebrated. These 
monks were engaged in a serious quarrel 
with the Franciscans. The latter main- 
tained the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, which the former denied. Whore- 
ever they went, before the dazzling altars 
that adorned their church, and between the 
twelve columns that supported its fretted 
roof, the Dominicans had but one thought — 
how they might humble their rivals. They 
had remarked Zwingle’s beautiful voice ; 
they had heard of his precocious understand- 
ing, and thinking that he might give lustre 
to their order, endeavoured to attract him 
among them, * and invited him to remain in 
their convent until he was old enough to 
pass his noviciate. All Zwingle’s rature 
career was at stake. The amman of Wild- 
haus being informed of the lures to which 
the Dominicans had resorted, trembled for 
the inezrorience of his son, and ordered him 
to quit Mme immediately. Zwingle thus 
escaped from these monastic walls within 
which Luther had entered of his own free- 
wilL What transpired somewhat later may 
serve to show the imminent danger Zwingle 
then incurred. 

In 1507, a great agitation reigned in the 
city of Berne. A young man of Zurzach, 
illTOd John J etzer, having one day presented 
himself at this same Dominican convent, 
had been repulsed. The poor dejected youth 
nuido ^mother attempt, an^aid, holding out 
fif^hxee florins and some pieces of silk, 
** It is all I -assess ; take it, and receive me 
into your order.” He was admitted on the 
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6th of January among the lay brethren. 
But on the first night, a strange noise in his 
cell filled him with terror. He fled to the 
convent of the Carthusians, whence he was 
sent back to tbe Dominicans 
On tbe following night, the eve of the 
festival of Saint Matthias, he was awoke by 
deep groans ; be opened bis eyes, and saw a 
tall white spectral form standing beside his 
bed. I am,” said a sepulchral vojee, a 
soul escaped from the fires of purgatoiw.” 
The lay brother tremblingly relied : “God 
help thee! I can do nothing.” The phantom 
then advanced towards the poor brother, and 
seizing him by the throat, indignantly re- 
proached him for his refusal. Jetzer,full of 
alarm, exclaimed : “ What can 1 do to save 
thee ?” “ Scourge thyself eight days in suc- 
cession until the blood comes, and lie 
trate on the earth in the Chapel of Saint 
John.” The spectre answered thus and 
vanished. The lay brother confided the par- 
ticulars of this apparition to his confessor, 
the convent-preacher, and, by his advice, 
submitted to the discipline required. It was 
soon reported through the whole city that a 
soul had applied to the Dominicans in order 
to be delivered from purgatory. The Fran- 
ciscans were deserted, and the people ran in 
crowds to the church, where tno noly man 
was to bo seen prostrate on the pavement. 
The soul from purgatory had announced its re- 
appearance in eight days. On the appointed 
night, it came again, attended by two spirits 
that tormented it, extorting from it the most 
frightful groans. “ Scotus,” said the dis- 
turbed spirit, “ Scotus, the inventor of the 
Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin, is among those who 
suffer like horrible torments with me.” At 
this news, which soon spread through Berne, 
the partisans of the Franciscans were still 
more dismayed. But the soul, at the moment 
of disappearing, had announced a visit from 
tlie Virgin herself. In effect, on the day 
fixed, the astonished brother saw Mary ap- 
pear in his cell. He could not believe his 
eyes. She approached him kindly, gave him 
three of our ^viour’s tears, and as many 
drops of his blood, with a crucifix and a 
letter addressed to Pope Julius II., “ who,” 
said, she, “ is the man selected by Gk>d to 
abolish the festival of His pretends imma- 
culate conception.” And then, drawing still 
nearer the bed on which the bx^her lay, she 
informed him in a solemn voice that be was 
about to experience a si^al favour, and at 
the same time pierced his hand with a nail. 
The brother uttered a horrible shriek ; but 
Mary wrapt his hand in a cloth that her Son 
(as she said) had worn at the time of the 
l^ght into Egypt. This one wound was not 
enough ; in order that the glory of the Do- 
minicans might at least 6qual that of the 
Franciscans, Jetzer must have the five 
wounds of dbrist and of St. Frauds on Ms 
hands, his feet, and his side. The ^Mi' 
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othen were inflicted, and then, after 
him some drink, he was placed in a 
hnn^ with pictures representing our Lord’s 
passion ; here he spent man^ long days with- 
out food, and his imagination soon became 
greatly excited. The monks from time to 
ume opened the doors of this chamber to the 
people, who came in crowds to contemplate 
with devout astonishment the brother with 
his fi\e wounds, stret^ing out his arms, 
bending his head, and imitating b^ his pos- 
tures and movements the crucmmon of our 
Lord. At times, he was quite out of his 
senses; he foamed at the mouth, and ap- 
peared ready to give up the ghost. “ He is 
suffering the cross of Cnrist,” murmured the 
spectators. The multitude, eager in pursuit 
of miracles, thronged the convent incessantly. 
Men who deserve our highest esteem, oven 
Lupulus himself, Zwin^e’s teacher, were 
overcome with fear; and the Dominicans, 
from their pulpits, boasted of the glory God 
had conferred upon their order. 

For many years this order had felt the ne- 
cessity of humbling the Franciscans and of 
increasing by means of miracles the respect 
and liberality of the people. The theatre se- 
lected for tnese operations was Berne, “a 
simple, rude, and ignorant city,” as it had 
been styled by the sub-prior of Berne in a 
chapter held at Wimpfenon the Neckar. To 
the prior, sub-prior, chaplain, and purveyor 
of the convent were assigned the principal 
parts, but they were not able to play them 
out. A new apparition of Mary having 
taken place, Jetzer fancied he recognised his 
confessor’s voice ; and on saying so aloud, 
Mary disappeared. She came again to cen- 
sure the incredulous brother. “ This time it 
is the prior,” exclaimed Jetzer, rushing on 
him with a knife in his hand. The saint 
flung a pewter platter at the head of the poor 
brother, and vanished. 

Alarmed at the discovery Jetzer had 
made, the Dominicans endeavoured to get 
rid of him by poison. He detected their 
ti'^hery, and having escaped from the con- 
vent, revealed their imposture. They put a 
good face on the matter, and sent deputies 
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to study j>hUo8ophy, and for this purpose 
went to Vienna in Austria. The compaiuons 
of Ulrich’s studies and amusements in the 
capital of Austria were a young man of Saint 
Gall, Joachim Vadian, whose genius pro- 
mised to adorn Switzerland with a learned 
scholar and a distinguished statesman ; Henry 
Loreti, of the canton of Glaiis, better known 
as Glarean, and who appear^ destined to 
shine as a poet ; and a young Swabian, John 
Heigerlin, the son of a blaoksmilh, and 
hence called Faber, a man of pliant character, 
proud of honours and renown, and who gave 
promise of all the qualities requisite to xorm 
a courtier. 

Zwingle returned to Wildhaus in 1502 ; 
but on revisiting his native mountains, he 
felt that he had quaffed of the cup of learn- 
ing, and that he could not live amidst the 
songs of his brothers and the lowing of their 
herds. Being now eighteen years of age, he 
again repaired to Basle ^ to continue his lite- 
rary pursuits ; and there, at once master and 
scholar, he taught in Saint Martin’s school, 
and studied at the university; from that 
time he was able to do without the assistance 
of his parents. Not long after be took the 
degree of Master of Arts.^ An Alsatian, 
Capito name, who was his senior by nine 
years, was one of his greatest friends. 

Zwingle now applied to the study of scho- 
lastic divinity ; for as he would one day be 
called to expose its sophistry, it was neces- 
sary that he should first explore its gloomy 
labyrinths. But the joyous student of the 
Sentis mountains might be seen suddenly 
shaking off the dust of the schools, and 
changing his philosophic toils for innocent 
amusements ; he would take up one of his 
numerous musical instruments (the lute*, 
harp, violin, flute, dulcimer, or hunting horn), 
draw from them some cheerful air, as in the 
pasture-grounds of Lisighaus ; make hi^ own 
chamber or that of his friends re-echo with 
the tunes of his native place, and accompany 
them with his songs. In his love for music 
he was a real child of the Tockenburg, — a 
master among many.^ He played on other 
instruments uesides those we have already 


to Rome. The pope empowered his legate named. Enthusiastic in the art, he spread 
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in Switzerland, and the bishops of Lausanne 
and Sion, to inquire into the affair. The 
four Dominicans were convicted and con- 
demned to be burnt alive, and on the Ist of 
May 1509, they perished at the stake in the 
presence of more than thirty thousand spec- 
tators. The rumour of this imposture circu- 
lated through Europe, and by laying bare 
one of the greatest sores of the Chuxtm, pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation.^ 

Such were the men from whose hands the 
youthfhl Ulri(^ Zwingle escaped. He had 
studied polite letters at Berne ; he had now 
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a taste for it through the university; not 
that he was fond of mssipation, but bi^use 
he liked by this means to relax his mind, 
fatigued by sorious study, and to put himself 
in a condition to return with greater zeal to 
such arduous pursuits.* None possessed a 
livelier disposinon, o^ more amiable charac- 
ter, or more attractive conversational powers.* 
He was like a vigorous Alpine tree, expimfl- 
ing in all its strength and b^uty, and whioh, 
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as yet unpruned, throws out its healthy 
bntnches in every direction. The time wiu 
come for these branches to shoot with fresh 
vigour towards heaven. 

After having plunged into the scholastic 
divinity, he quitted its barren wastes with 
weariness ana disgust, having found therein 
frothing but a medley of confused ideas, 
empty nabbling, vain-glonr, and barbarism, 
wi&out one atom of sound doctrine. It is 
a mere loss of time,** said he ; and he waited 
ld» hour. 

In November 1605, Thomas Wittembach, 
son of a burgomaster of Bienne, arrived at 
Basle. Hitherto he had been teaching at 
Tubingen, at the side of Keuchlin. He was 
in the dower of life, sincere, pious, skilled in 
the liberal arts, the mathematics, and in the 
knowledge of Scripture. Zwingle and all 
the youths of the academy immediately 
flocked around him. An energy till then 
unknown animated his lectures, and pro- 
phetic words fell from his lips. “ The hour 
IS not far distant,’* said he, “ in which the 
scholastic theolo^ will be set aside, and the 
old doctrines of the Church revived*”^ — 
“ Christ’s death,” added he, “ is the only 
ransom for our souls.*’* Zwingle’s heart 
eagerly received these seeds of lif^® This 
was at the period when classical stumes were 
beginning every where to supersede the scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages. Zwingle, like 
his master and his friends, rushed into this 
new path. 

Among the students who were most atten- 
tive to the lessons of the new doctor, was a 
young man twenty-three years old, of small 
stature, of weak and sickly frame, but whose 
Ipoks announced both gentleness and intre- 
pidity. This was Leo Juda, tiie son of an 
Alsatian parish-priest, and whose uncle had 
died at Rhodes fighting under the banners of 
the Teutonic knights in the defence of Chris- 
tendom. Leo and Ulrich became intimate 
friends. Leo played on the dulcimer, and had 
a very fine voice. Often did his chamber 
re-echo with the cheerful songs of these 
young friends of the arts. Loo Juda after- 
wards became Zwingle’s colleague, and even 
death coifld not destroy so holy a friendship. 

The office of pastor of Gians became va- 
cant at this time. One of the pope’s youth- 
ful courtiers, Henri Goldli, his Holiness^s 
equeixy, and who was alrea^ the possessor 
of sevmral benefices, hastened to Glaris with 
the pontiff’s letter of nomination. But the 
sheraerds of Glaris, .proud of the antiquity of 
thebr race and of thw struggles in the cause 


of which Zwinffle’s uncle was the incumboit, 
is the place wuere these people hold their 
markets. The reputation of the young master 
of arts of Basle had extended even to these 
mountainB, and him the people of Glaris de- 
sired to have for their priest. They invited 
him in 1506. Zwingle was ordainea at Con- 
stance by the bishop, preached his first ser- 
mon at foipperswyl, read his first mass at 
Wildhaus on St. Michael’s day, in tljie pre- 
sence of all his relations and the friends of 
his family, and about the end of the year 
arrived at Glaris. 


CHAPTER III. 

Fondness for Wsi^chlnner— Pension from the Pope— The 
Labyrinth— ZwinjKle In Italy— Principle of Reform— Zwin- 
glc and Luther— Zwingle and Erasmus— Zwingle and the 
ancient Oiassics— Paris and Glaris. 

Zwingle immediately applied himself with 
zeal to the duties of his large parish. Yet 
he was but twenty-two years old, and often 
permitted himself to bo led away by dissipa- 
tion, and by the relaxed ideas of the age. 
As a Romish priest, he did not differ from all 
the surrounding clergy. But even at this 
time, when tlie evangelical doctrine had not 
changed his heart, lie was never guUty of 
those scandals which often afflicted the 
Church,^ and always felt the necessity of 
subjecting his passions to the holy standard 
of the Gospel. 

A fondness for war at that time inflamed 
the tranquil valleys of Glaris. There dwelt 
the families of heroes — ^the Tchudis, the 
Walas, the CEblis, whose blood had flowed 
on the field of battle. The aged warriors 
would relate to the youths, delighted at these 
recitals, their exploits in the wars of Bur- 
nndy and Swabia, and the combats of St, 
acques and of Ragaz. But, alas ! it was no 
longer against the enemies of their indepen- 
dence that these warlike shepherds took up 
arms. They might be seen, at the voice of 
the king of France, of the emperor, of the 
duke of Milan, or even of the holy father 
himself, descending like an avalancne from 
the Alps, and daslung with a noise of thun- 
der against the troops drawn up in the plains. 

As a poor boy named Mattnew Schinner, 
who attended the . school of Sion, in the Valais 
(about the middle of the second half of the 


of lihsrty,^ did not feel inclined to bend their 
heads b^ore a sliu of parchment from Rome. 
Wildhaus is not &x fr^ Glaris, and Wesen, 
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fifteenth centuiy), was siting one day in 
the streets, as the young Martm Luther did 
a little later, he heard his name called by an 
old man. llie latter stniok by the fre^om 
with which the child anawejed hla questions, 
said to him with that prophetic tone which a 
man is thought sometimes to possess Oh tbe 
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brink of tbe graye : ** Thou shalthe a bishop 
and a priuce. ^ These words made a deep 
impression on the youthful mendicant, and 
from that moment a boundless ambition took 
g^ssession of his soul. At Zurich and at 
Como he made such progress as to surprise 
his masters. He became priest of a small 
parish in the Valais, rose rapidly, and being 
sent to Rome somewhat later to demand of 
the pope the confirmation of a bishop of Sion, 
who b^ just been elected, he obtained this 
bishopric for himself, and encircled his brows 
with the episcopal mitre. This ambitious 
and crafty though often noble-minded and 
generous man, never considered any dignity 
but as a step to mount still higher. Having 
offered his services to Louis XII., and at the 
same time naming his price: “ It is too 
much for one man,” said the king. “ I will 
show him,” replied the exasperated Bishop 
of Sion, “ that I, alone, am worth many 
men.” In effect, he turned towards Pope 
Julius II., who gladly welcomed him; and, 
in 1510, Schinner succeeded in attaching the 
whole Swiss confederation to the policy of 
this warlike pontiff. The bishop was re- 
warded with a cardinal’s hat, and ho smiled 
as ho now saw but one step between him 
and the papal throne. 

Schinner’s eyes wandered continually over 
the cantons of Switzerland, and as soon as he 
discovered an influential man in any place, 
he hastened to attach him to himseli. The 
pastor of Claris fixed his attention, and 
Zwingle learnt erelong that the pope had 
granted him a yearly pension of fifty florins, 
to encourage nim in his literary pursuits. 
His poverty did not permit him to buy 
books j this money, during the short time 
Ulrich received it, was entirely devoted to 
the purchase of classical or theological works, 
which he procured from Basle.® Zwingle 
from that time attached himself to the cardi- 
nal, and thus entered the Roman party, 
thinner and Julius II. at last betrayed the 
object of their intrigues; eight thousaild 
Swiss, whom the eloquence of the cardinal- 
bishop had enlisted, crossed the Alps ; but 
want of provisions, with the arms and money 
of the French, made them return ingloriously 
to their mountains. They carried back witn 
them the usual concomitants of these forei^ 
wars-~di8truBt, licentiousness, narty-spint, 
violence, and disorders of evexy kind. Citi- 
zens refused to obey their magistrates ; chil- 
dren their parents ; a^culture and the cares 
of their flocks and herds were neglected ; 
luxury and beggary increased side by side ; 
the holiest ties were broken, and the Con- 
federation seemed on the brink of dissolu- 
tion. 

Then were the eyes of the young priest of 
Claris opened, and his indignal^n burst 
forth. His powerful voice was raised to warn 
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the people of the gulf into which they were 
about to fkll. It was in the year 1510 that 
he published his poem entiti^TAsLoiynntA. 
Within the mazes of this mysterious garden, 
Minos has concealed the Minotaur, t^t 
monster, half-man, half-bull, whom he feeds 
with the bodies of the young Athenians. 
** This Minotaur,” says Zwingle, “represents 
the sins, the vices, the irrelimon, the foreign 
service of the Swiss, which devour the sons 
of the nation.” 

^ A bold man, Theseus, determines to rescue 
his country ; but numerous obstacles arrest 
him : — ^first, a one-eyed lion ; this is Spain 
and Aragon : — ^then a crowned eagle, whose 
beak opens to swallow him up ; this is the 
Empire : — then a cock, raising its crest, and 
seeming to challenge to the fight; this is 
France. The hero surmounts ml these ob- 
stacles, reaches the monster, slays him, and 
saves his country. 

“ In like manner,” exclaims the poet, 
“ are men now wandering in a labynnth, 
but, as they have no clue, they cannot regain 
the light. Nowhere do we find an imitation 
of Jesus Christ. A little glory leads us to 
risk our lives, torment our neighbour, and 

rush into disputes, war, and battle One 

might imagine that the furies had broken 
loose from the abyss of hell.” ^ 

A Theseus, a reformer was needed ; this 
Zwingle perceived clearly, and henceforth he 
felt a presentiment of bis mission. Shortly 
after, ne composed an allegory, the meaning 
of which was less enigmatical.^ 

In April 1512, the confederates again arose 
at the voice of the cardinal for the defence of 
tho Church. Claris was in the foremost 
rank. The whole parish took the field un- 
der their banner, with the landamman and 
their pastor. Zwingle was compelled to 
march with them. The army passed the 
Alps, and the cardinal appeared in the midst 
of the confederates decorated with the pon- 
tiff’s presents; — a ducal cap ornamented 
with pearls and gold, and surmounted by the 
Holy Ghost represented under the form of a 
dove. The Swiss scaled the ramparts of 
fortresses and the walls of cities ; and in the 
presence of their enemies swam naked 
across rivers, halberd in hand. The French 
were defeated at every point; bells and 
trumpets pealed their notes of triumph ; the 
people crowded around them from all quar- 
ters; the nobles Qpmished the army with 
wine and fruits in abundance; monks and 
priests mounted the pulpits, and proclaimed 
that the confederates were the people of 
Cod, who avenged the Bride of the Lord on 
her enemies ; and the pope a prophet like 
Caiaphas of old, ctmferrra on them tiie title 
of “ Defenders of the Liberty of the 
Church.”?:^ 
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This Bcjoum in ItiJy was not without its BefonnatiQn. Accordingly, when Ilia 
influence on Zwingle as regards his call to plained the Boiiptures, arery one UHt that 
the Reformation. On his return from this his teaching came from Godj and not.rfiom 
campaign, he began to study Greek, ** in man.^ ** AU-^tine work !*’ 0$> 

order (as he said) to be able to draw from wald Myconius ; it is thus we recoTcned 
the fountain-head of truth the doctrines of the knowledge of the truth from heayen T’ 


Jesus Christ.^ I am determined to apply 
myself to Greek,” wrote he to Vadian on the 


Zwingle did not, however, contemn the 
explanations of the most celebrated doctors : 


2^ of February 1513, “ that no one shall be in after-years he studied Origen, Ambrose, 
able to turn me aside from it, except God : I Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, but 
do it, not for glory, but for the love of sacred not as authorities. “ I study the debtors,” 
learning.” Somewhat later, a worthy priest, said he, “with the same end as when we 
who had been his schoolfellow, coming to see ask a ^end : How do you understand tMs 
Wm : “ Master Ulrich,” said he, “ I am in- passage?” Holy Scripture, in his opinion, 


mm : Master uinch, said he, “ 1 am in- passage r” Holy Senpture, m bis opimon, 
formed that you are falling into this new was the touchstone by which to test tiie ho- 
error; that you are a Lutheran.” — “I am liest doctors themselves.^ 
not a Lutheran,” said Zwingle, “ for I learn- Zwingle’s course was slow, but progressive, 
ed Greek before I had ever heard the name He did not arrive at the truth, like Luther, 
of Luther.”* To ^ow Greek, to study the hy those storms which impel the soul to run 
Gospel in the original language, was, in liastily to its harbour of refuge ; he reached 


Zwingle's opinion, the basis of the Befonna- 
tion. 

Zwingle went farther than merely acknow- 


it by the peaceful influence of Scripture, 
whose power expands gradually in the heart. 
liUther attained the wisbed-for shore through 


ledging at this early period ^e grand princi- the storms of the wide ocean ; Zwingle by 
pic of evangelical Christianity, — ^the infalli- gliding softly down the stream. These are 
hie authority of Holy Scripture. He per- the two principal ways hy which the Al- 
ceived, moreover, how we should determine mighty leads men. Zwingle was not fully 
the sense of the Divine Word : “ They have converted to God and to his Gospel until the 
a 'very mean idea of the Gospel,” said he, earlier years of his residence at Zurich ; yet 
“ who consider as frivolous, vain, and un- the moment when in 1514 or 1515, this strong 
just, all that they imagine does not accord man bent the knee before God, in prayer 
with their own reason.* Men are not per- for the understanding of his Word, was that 
mitted to wrest the Gospel at pleasure that in which appeared the first glimmering rays 


it may square with their own sentiments and of the bri^t day that afterwards beamed 
interpretation.”* — “ Zwingle turned his eyes upon him. 

to heaven,” says his best friend, “for he About this period one of Erasmus's poems, 
would have no other interpreter than the in which Jesus Christ is introduced address- 
Holy Ghost himself.”* ing mankind perishing through their own 

Such, at the commencement of his career, fault, made a deep impression on Zwingle. 
was the man whom certain persons have not Alone in his closet, he repeated to himself that 
hesitated to represent as having desired to passage in which Jesus complains that men 
subject the Bible to human reason. “ Phi- do not seek every grace from him, although 
losophy and divinity,” said he, “ were always he is the source of all that is good. “ All,” 
raising objections. At last I said to myself: said Zwingle, “all.” And this word was 
I must neglect all these matters, and look ever present to his mind. “Are there, then, 
for G^'s will in his Word alone. 1 began any creatures, any saints of whom we should 
(continues he^ earnestly to entreat the l^rd beg assistance ? No : Christ is our only 
to grant me his light, and although I read treasure.” * 

the Scriptures only, they became clearer to Zwingle did not restrict himself to the 
me than if 1 had read all the commentators.” study of Christian letters. One of the cha- 
He compared Scripture with itself, explaining racteristic features of the reformers of the 


me than if 1 had read all the commentators.” study of Christian letters. One of the cha- 
He compared Scripture with itself, explaining racteristic features of the reformers of the 
obscure passages by those that are clear.® sixteenth century is their profound study of 
He soon knew the Bible thoroughly, and the Greek and Koman writers. The poems 
particalarly the New Testament.* When of Hesiod, Homer, and Pindar, possessed 
Zwingle thus turn^towaids Holy Scripture, great charms for Zwingle, and he has left 


zwingle taustum^towasds Holy Scripture, great charms for Zwingle, and he has left 
Switzerland took its first step towards the some commentaries or ojEmracteristios of the 


two last poets. It seemed to him that Pindar 
> A.U d.41 « ten. fte gofe in K) Bub^ a ^ ttat 

titNwqpelirinsm pwson. zv. ^p. i. 274, he most have felt a presentiment of the true 
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D’AUBiaN£« HierOBT OF THE BEFORMATIOK. 


«nl]ad Sdiieoft a holy man. The child of the 
Bwiee mountains delighted also to inyestigate 
the mysteries of nature in the works of Fmiy. 
Thucydides, Sallust, liyy, C»sar, Suetonius, 
Plutarch, and Tacitus, taught him the know- 
ledTO of mankind. He has been reproached 
with his enthusiasm for the great men of 
antiquity, and it is true that some of his 
egressions on this subject admit of no jus- 
tincation. But if he honoured them so 
highly, it was because he fancied he discerned 
in them, not mere human virtues, but the 
influence of the Holy Ghost. In his opinion, 
God’s influence, far from being limited in 
ancient times by the boundaries of Palestine, 
extended over the whole world.^ “ Plato,” 
said he, “ has also drunk at this heavenly 

» . And if the two Catos, Bcipio, and 
us, had not been truly religious, could 
they have been so high-minded ?” * 

Zwingle communicated a taste for letters 
to all around him. Many intelligent young 
men were educated at his school. “You 
have offered me not only books, but yourself 
also,” wrote Valentine Tschudi, son of one of 
the heroes in the Burgundian wars ; and this 
young man, who had already studied at 
Vienna and Basle, under the most celebrated 
doctors, added ; “ I have found no one who 
could explain the classic authors witii such 
acumen and profundity as yourself.”® 
Tschudi went to Paris, and thus was able to 
compare the spirit that prevailed in this 
university with that which ho had found in 
a narrow valley of the Alps, above which 
towered the gigantic summits and eternal 
snows of the Dcdi, the Glarnisch, the Viggis 
and the Frey berg. “ In what frivolities do 
they educate the French youth !” said he. 
No poison can equal the sophistical art that 
they are taught. It dulls the senses, wea- 
kens the judgment, and brutalizes the man, 
who then becomes, as it were, a mere echo, 
an empty sound. Ten women could not 
make head against one of these rhetoricians.^ 
Even in their prayers, 1 am certain they 
bring their soj^isW before God, and by 
their syllogisms presume to constrain the 
Holy Spirit to answer them.” Such were at 
that time Paris, the intellectual metropolis 
of Christendom, and Glaris, a village of herd- 
men among the Alps. One ray of light from 
God’s Word enlightens more than all the 
wi^sdom of man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Zwingle to Erutnue— Osweld Kjreonlos— The Bobben^ 
(BoolAmpedlus^Zwlnjle et Merignen— Zwiiwle and Italy 
— Zwlngre*s Uethod^Cornmenoement of the Beforni->Z>ii. 
eovery— Pauage from one World to the other. 

A ORBAT man of that age, Erasmus, exercised 
much influence over Zwingle. No sooner did 
one of his writings appear than Zwii^le has- 
tened to purchase it. In 1514, Rasmus 
arrived in Basle, where the bishop received 
him with every mark of esteem. All the 
friends of learning immediately assembled 
around him. But the prince of the schools 
had easily discoverlfl mm who was to be the 
glory of Switzerland. “ I congratulate the 
Helvetians,” wrote he to Zwingle, “ that you 
are labouring to polish and civilize them by 
your studies and your morals, which are 
alike of^the highest order.” ^ Zwingle ear- 
nestly longed to see him. “ Spaniai^s and 
Gauls went to Rome to see livy,” said he, 
and set out. On arriving at Basle, he found 
there a man about forty years of age, of small 
stature, weak framCj and delicate appearance, 
but exceedingly amiable and polite.^ It was 
Erasmus. agreeable manners soon ban- 
ished Zwingle ’s timidity ; the power of his 
genius subdued him. “ Poor as ^schines,” 
said he, “when each of Socrates* disciples 
offered their master a present, I give you 

what iEschines gave I give you myself I” 

Among the men of learning who then 
formed the court of Erasmus, — such as Amer- 
bach, RhCnanus, Frobenius, Nessenus, and 
Glarean, — Zwingle noticed one Oswald Geiss- 
hiissler, a young man of Lucerne, twenty- 
seven years ol£ Erasmus hellenized his 
name, and called him Myconius. We shall 
generally speak of him oy his baptismal ap- 
pellation, to distinguish the friend of Zwingle 
from Frederick Myconius, the disciple of 
Luther. Oswald, after studying at Rothwyl 
with a youth of his own age, named Berthold 
Haller, and next at Berne and at Basle, had 
become rector of Saint Theodore’s school, 
and afterwards of St. Peter’s in the latter 
city. The humble schoolmaster, though 
possessed of a scanty income, had married a 
young woman whose simplicity and purity 
of mind won all hearts. We have already 
seen that this was a time of trouble in 
Switzerland, in which foreign wars gave rise 
to violent disorders, and the soldiers, return- 
ing to their country, brought back with them 
their campaigning habits of licentionsnep 
and brutality. One d^k and cloudy day in 
y^nter, some of these ruffians atta<^ed Os- 
wald’s quiet dwelling in his absence. They 
knockea at the door, threw stones, and Galled 
for his modest wife in the most indeo^t 
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language; at last they dashed in the win- 
and entering tne schoolroom, broke 
every thing they could find, and then retired. 
Oswald returned shortly after. His son, 
Utele Felix, ran to meet him with loud cries, 
exA his wife, unable to speak, made signs of 
the utmost horror. He perceived what had 
happened to him. At the same moment, a 
nome was heard in the street. Unable to 
control his feelings, the schoolmaster seized 
a weapon, and pursued the rioters to the 
cemetery. They took refuge within it, pre> 
pared to defend themselves: three of their 
number fell u^n Myconins, and wounded 
him; and whue his wound was dressing, 
tiiose wretches again broke into his house 
with furious cries. Oswald says no more. ^ 
Such were the scenes that took place in the 
cities of Switzerland at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and before the Beformar 
tion had softened and disciplined the manners. 

The integrity of Oswmd Myconins, and 
his thirst for knowledge and virtue, brought 
him into contact with Zwingle. The rector 
of the school of Basle recognised the supe- 
riority of the priest of Gians. In his humh 
lity he shrunk from the praises lavished on 
him Wh by Zwingle and Erasmus. The 
latter would often say : “ I lopk upon you 
schoolmasters as the peers of kings.” But 
the modest Myconius was of a different opi- 
nion. “I do but crawl upon the earth; 
from my childhood, there has been something 
humble and mean about me.”* 

A preacher who had arrived in Basle at 
nearly the same time as Zwingle, was then 
attracting general attention. Of a mild and 
peaceful disposition, he loved a traquil life ; 
slow and circumspect in action, his chief de- 
light was to labour in his study and to pro- 
mote concord among all Christians.* His 
name was John Hausschein, in Greek CEco- 
lampsdius, or the light of the house he 
was bom in Franconia, of rich parents, a 
year before Zwingle. His pious mother de- 
sired to consecrate to learning and to God 
the only child that Providence had left her. 
His fatW at first destined him to business, 
and then to jurisprudence. But after (Eco- 
lampadius h^ returned from Bologna, where 
be had been studying the law, the Lo^, who 
was pleased to make him a light in the 
OiurSi,^ called him to the study of theology. 
He was preaching in his native town, when 


Capito, who hadlmown him at Heidelberg, 
got him appointed preacher at Basle. He 
there proclaimed Cnriai^ with an eloquence 
whidb filled his hearers with admiration.* 
Erasmus admitted him into bis intimacy. 
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CBcolampa^us was charmed witib the hours 
hepassed in the socie^of this great genius. 
** There is but one thing/’ said the monarch 
of learning to him, that we should look for 
in Holy wriptore, and that is Jesus Christ.” ‘ 
He gave the youthful preacher, as a me- 
morial of his fnendship, we commencement 
of the Gospel of St. John. CBcoIiUEnpadius 
would often kiss this pledge of so valued an 
affection, and kept it suspended to his cruci- 
fix, in order,” said he, that 1 may always 
remember Erasmus in my prayers.” 

Zwingle returned to his native mountains, 
his heart and mind full of all he had seen 
and heard at Basle. “ 1 should be unable 
to sleep,” wrote he to Erasmus shortly after 
his return, ** if I had not held some convert 
sation with you. There is nothing I am 
prouder of than of having seen Erasmus.” 
Zwingle had received a new impulse. Such 
journeys often exercise a great influence over 
the career of a Christian. Zwingle 's pupils 
— ^Valentine, Jost, with Louis Peter and 
Egidius Tschudi; his friends— the landam- 
man JEbli, the priest Binzli of Wesen, Fri- 
dolin Bruivner, and the celebrated professor 
Glarean, were delighted to see him increase 
in knowledge and in wisdom. The old 
respected him as a courageous i)atriot; the 
faithful pastors, as a zealous minister of the 
Lord, Nothing* was done in the country 
without his being first consulted. All good 
people hoped that the ancient virtues of 
Switzerland would be one day revived by 
him.* 

Francis I. having ascended the throne, 
and desiring to avenge in Italy the honour 
of the French name, the pope in consterna- 
tion endeavoured to gain over the cantons. 
Thus, in 1515, Ulrich again visited the plains 
of Italy in the midst of the phalanxes of his 
countrymen. But the dissensions that the 
intrigues of the French sowed in the confe- 
derate army wrung his heart. Often might 
ho be seen in the midst of the camp harangu- 
ing with energy, and at the same time 
with great wisdom, an audience armed from 
head to'foot, and ready for the fight. * On 
the 8th of j^ptember, five days Wore the 
battle of Marignan, he preached in the square 
of Monza, where the l^ss soldiers who had 
remained faithful to their colours were as- 
sembled. “ If we bad then, and even later, 
followed Zwingle's advice,” said Werner 
Steiner of Zug, “ what evils would our coun- 
try have been spared !” But all ears were 
shut against the voice of concord, prudence, 
and submission. The impetuous ^oquenoe 
of Cardinal Schinner electrified the confede- 
rates, and impelled them to msh like a tor- 
rent to the fatal field of MariCTon. The 
flower of the Helvetian youA penshed there. 
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Kwinffle, vrho hid been unable, to prerent 
mifih oiMBters, threw himself, in the cause of 
Heme, into the midst of dan^r. His hand 
wield^ the sword. ^ A melancholy error I 
A minister of Christ, he forgot more than 
once that he. should fight only with the 
weapons of the ^irit, and he was destined 
to see fulfilled, in nis own person, this pro- 
phecy of our Lord : They that take the stoord^ 
shall perish with the sword* 

Zipmgle and the Swiss had been unable to 
save Borne. The ambassador of Venice was 
the first in the pontifical city to hear of the 
defeat at Marignah. Quite elated, he re- 
pmred early in the morning to the Vatican. 
The pope left his chamber half dressed to 
g^ye nim an audience. When Leo X. heard 
the news, he did not conceal his terror. In 
this moment of alarm he saw only Francis 
I,, and had no hope but in him : “ My lord 
ambassador,” said he tremblingly to Zorsi, 
“ we must throw ourselves into the arms of 
the king, and cry for mercy I Luther and 
Zwingle, in their dangers, knew another arm, 
and invoked another mercy. 

This second visit to Italy was not unpro- 
fitable to Zwingle. He remarked the diffe- 
rence between the Ambrosian ritual in use at 
Milan and that of Rome. He collected and 
compared with each other ^le most ancient 
canons of the mass. Thus a spirit of inquiiy 
was developed in him, even amid the tumult 
of camps. At the same time the sight of the 
children of his fatherland, led beyond the 
Alps and delivered up to slaughter like their 
herds, filled him with indignation. It was a 
common saying, that “ the flesh of the con- 
federates was cheaper than that of their 
kine.” The faithlessness and ambition of 
the pope,^ the avarice and ignorance of the 
priests, the licentiousness and dissipation of 
the monks, the pride and luxury of the pre- 
lates, the corruption and venality that in- 
fected the Swiss on every side — all these evils 
forced themselves upon his attention, and 
made him feel more keenly than ever the 
necessity of a reform in the Church. 

From this time Zwingle preached tfie Word 
of God more clear^. He explained the por- 
tions of the Gospels and Epistles selected for 
the public services, always comparing scrip- 
ture with scripture*^ He spoke with anima- 
tion and with power, ^ and pursued with his 
hearers the same course that God had adopted 
with him. He did not, like Luther, expose 
the sores of the Ghuroh ; but in proportion as 
the stu^ of the Bible discovered to him any 
useful lesson, he communicated it to his 
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flock. He endeavoured to instil the 
into their hearts, and then relied on it for the 
result that it was destined to produce.^ If 
the people understand what is true,” thought 
he, ** they will soon discern what is 
This maxim is good in the commenoeittdnt 
of a reformation ; but there comes a time 
when error should be boldly pointed out. 
This Zwingle knew full well. ** The spring 
is the season for sowing,” said he ; and it 
was then seed-time with nim. 

Zwingle has indicated tins period (1616) 
as the beginning of the Swiss Reformation. 
In efieot, if four years before he had bent his 
head over the book of God, he now raised it, 
and turned towards his people to impart to 
them the light that he had found tnerein. 
This is a new and important epoch in the 
history of the development of the religious 
revolution in these countries; but it hasbeen 
erroneously concluded from these dates that 
Zwingle’s reform preceded that of Luther. 
Perhaps Zwingle preached the Gtospel a year 
previous to the publication of Luther’s theses, 
but Luther himself preached four years be- 
fore those celebrated propositions.* If Lu- 
ther and Zwingle had strictly confined them- 
selves to preacliing, the Reformation would 
not so rapidly have spread through the 
diurch. Luther and Zwingle were neither 
the first monk nor the first priest that had 
taught a purer doctrine than the schoolmen. 
But Luther was the first to uplift publicly 
and with indomitable courage the standard 
of truth against the dominion of error ; to 
direct general attention to the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gospel, — salvation through 
grace ; to lead his generation into that new 
way of knowledge, faith, and life, from which 
a now world has issued ; in a word, to begin 
a salutary and real revolution. The great 
struggle, of which the theses of 1617 were 
the signal, really gave birth to the Refonna- 
tion, and impartea to it both a soul and a 
body, Luther was the first reformer. 

A spirit of inquiry was beginning to breathe 
on the mountains of Switzerland. One day 
the priest of Glarls, chancing to be in the de- 
lighiul country of MolUs, at the house of 
Adam the priest of the place, together with 
Bunzli, priest of Wesen, and Varschon, 
priest of Kerensen, these friends discovered 
an old liturgy, in which they read these 
words ; “ After the child is baptized, let him 
partake of the sacrament of the Eucharist 
and likewise of the cup.”*— “ So then,” toid 
Zwingle, the sacipinent was at that time 
given in our churches under both kinds.” 
This liturgy, which was about two hundred 
years old, was a great discovery for these 
Alpine priests. 

The defeat at Marignan produced its natu- 
ral results in the cantons. The victorious 
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I* was prodigal of gold and flatteries 
to win over the coi^^orates, and the empe- 
ror eonjored them by their honour, by the 
tears of widows and orphans, and by the 
blood of their brethren, not to sell themselves 
to their murderers. The French party had 
the upperhand in Glaris, and from that time 
this lesidence became burdensome to Ulrich. 

Had Zwinglo remained at Glaris, he might 
possibly have been a mere man of the age. 
rarty intrigue, political prejudices, the em- 
pire, France, and the Duke of Milan, might 
have almost absorbed his life. God never 
leaves in the midst of the tumult of the 
world those whom He is training ,for his 
people. He leads them aside ; He places 
them in some solitude, where they find 
themselves face to face with God and them- 
selves, and whence they derive inexhaustible 
instruction. The Son of God himself, a type 
in this respect of the course He pursues with 
his servants, passed forty days in the wilder- 
ness. It was now time to withdraw Zwingle 
from this political movement which, by con- 
stant repetition in his soul, would have 
quenched the Spirit of Gk)d. The hour had 
come to prepare him for another stage than 
that on which courtiers, cabinets, and fac- 
tions contended, and wdiere he would have 
uselessly wasted a strength worthy of a 
higher occupation. His fellow-countrymen 
had need of something better. It was neces- 
sary that a new life should now descend from 
heaven, and that the instmment of its trans- 
mission should unlearn the things of earth, 
lb learn those of heaven. These two spheres 
are entirely distinct : a wide gulf separates 
the two worlds ; and before passing wholly 
from one to the other, Zwingle was to so- 
journ for a time on a neutral territoiy, — ^an 
intermediate and preparatory state, there to 
be taught of God. God at this time removed 
him from among the factions of Glaris, and 
conducted him, for his noviciate, to the soli- 
tude of a hermitage. He confined within the 
narrow walls of an abb^ this generous seed 
of the Reformation, which, transplanted to a 
better soil, was soon to cover the mountains 
wirii its shadow. 


CHAPTER V. 



_,e Mid the LMates— The Honours of Bom»— 

The BlshM of CoasUnee— Samson and the Indulgences— 
Blapfei^-^lngle^ Cbariij— His Friends. 

About the middle of the ninth century, a 
German monk, Meinrad of Hohenzollem, 
had passed between the lakes of Zurich and 
WaUenstadt, and baited on a little hiU In 
flraht of an amphitheatre of pines, where he 


built a cell. Ruffians imbrued their handa 
in the blood of the saint. The polluted cell 
long xemiuned deserted. About the end o{ 
the tenth emtury, a convent and church in 
honour of the Virgin were built on this 
sacred spot. About midnight on the ove of 
the day of oonsecration, the Bishop of Con- 
stance and his priests were at prayers in the 
church : a heavenly strain, proceeding from 
invisible beings, suddenly resounded througb 
the chapel. They, listened prostratb and 
with admiration. On the morrow, as the 
bishop was about to consecrate the building, 
a voice repeated thrice : “ Stop ! stop 1 Grod 
himself has consecrated it ! ” * Christ in per- 
son (it was said) had blessed it during the 
night : the strains they had heard were those 
of the angels, apostles, and saints ; and the 
Virgin standing above the altar shone with 
the brightness of lightning. A bull of Leo 
VI 11. had forbidden the faithful to doubt the 
truth of this legend. From that time an im- 
mense crowd of pilgrims bad annually visited 
our Lady of the Hermits for the festival of 
“ the Consecration of the Angels.” Delphi 
and Ephesus in ancient times, and Loretto in 
more recent days, have alone equalled the 
renown of Einsidlen. It was in this extra- 
ordinary place that, in 1516, Ulrich Zwingle 
was invited to bg priest and preacher. 

Zwingle did not hesitate. ** It is neither 
ambition nor covetousness,” said he, “ that 
takes me there, but the intrigues of the 
French.”* Reasons of a higher kind deter- 
mined him. On the one hand, having more 
solitude, more tranquillity, and a less exten- 
sive parish, ho would be able to devote more 
time to study and meditation ; on the other, 
this resort of pilgrims offered him an easy 
means of spreading a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ into the most distant countries,® 

The friends of evangelical jpreaebing at 
Glaris loudly expressed their gnef. “ What 
more distressing can happen to Glaris,” said 
Peter Tschudi, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the canton, “ than to he deprived 
of so great a man ?”* His parishioners, 
seeing that he was inflexible, resolved to 
leave him the title of pastor of Glaris, with a 
portion of the stipend, and the power of re- 
turning whenever he chose.® 

Conrad of Rechberg, a gentleman descend- 
ed from an ancient family, serious, frank, 
intrepid, and sometimes, perhaps, a little 
rough, was one of the most celebral^ hunts- 
men of the country to which Zwingle was 
going. In one of nis farms (the Siltnal) he 
had established a stud where he rais^ a 
breed of horses that became frmous in Italy. 
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thfi abbot of Our Lady of the Her- his copied out the Epistles of Bt. Paul. At 
joiiits. Bechberg held in equai detestation that time there existed none but Toluminous 
the pretensions of Borne and theological dis- editions of the New Testament, and Zwingle 
enisions. One day when, during a yisita- wished to be able to cai^ it with mm 
tion of the order, some observations were always.^ He learned these Epistles by heart, 
made to him: I am master here) and not and somewhat later the other books of the 
you,*’ said he, somewhat rudely; *^go your New Testament and part of the Old. His 
ways.” At another time, as Leo Juda was soul thus grew dai^ more attached to the 
discussing some intricate question at table supreme authority of the Word of God. He 
with |he administrator of we convent, the was not content simply to acknowledge this 
hunting abbot exclaimed : “ Leave off your authority ; he resolved sincerely to subject 
disputes ! I cry with David : Have mercy his life to it. He entered gradually into a 
upon me, 0 God^ according to thy loving hind- more Christian path. The purpose for which 
ness, and enter not into judgment with thy ser- be had been brought into this desert was 
vant, I desire to know nothing more.^ accomplishing. Doubtless, it was not until 
The manager of the monastery was Baron his residence at Zurich that the power of a 
Theobald of Geroldsek ; a man of mild cha- Christian life penetrated all his iking ; but 
racter, sincere piety, and great love for let- already at Einsidlen he had made evident 
ters. His favourite plan was to assemble in progress in sanctiheation. At Glaris, he 
his convent a body of learned men ; and with had been seen to take part in worldly 
this view he had invited Zwingle. Eager for amusements ; at Einsidlen, he sought more 
instruction and reading, he begged his new and more after a life pure from every stain 
friend to direct him. ** Study the Holy and from all worldliness ; he began to have 
Scriptures,” replied Zwingle, “ and that you a bettor understanding of the ^eat spiritual 
may better understand them, road Saint Je- interests of the people, and learned by de- 
rome. However (added he) a time will come grees what God designed to teach him. 

(and that soon, with God’s help) when Chris- Providence, in bringing him to Einsidlen, 
tians will not set great store either by Saint had also other aims. He was to have a 
Jerome or any other doctor, but solely by nearer view of the superstitions and abuses 
the Word of God.” * Geiy)ldsek’s conduct which had invaded the Church. The image 
gave indication of his progress in faith. He of the Virgin, carefully preserved in the mo- 
permitted the nuns in a convent depending nastery, had, it was said, the power of work- 
on Einsidlen to read the Bible in the vulgar ing miracles. Over the gate of the abbey 
tongue; and some years later Geroldsek might bo read this presumptuous inscription: 
went and lived at Zurich beside Zwingle, “ Here a plenary remission of sins may be 
and died with him on the field of Cappel. obtained.” A crowd of pilgrims flocked to 
The same charm erelong tenderly attached Einsidlen from every part of Christendom to 
to Zwingle not only Geroldsek, but also merit this grace by their pilgrimage at the 
Zink the chaplain, the worthy CExlin, Lucas, festival of the Virgin. The church, the ab- 
and other inmates of the abbey. Tlicse bey, and all the vdley, were filled with her 
Studious men, far removed from the tumult devout worshippers. But it was particularly 
of parties, used to unite in reading the Scrip- at the great feast of “ the Consecration of 
tures, the fathers of the Church, the master- the .^gels” that the crowd thronged the 
pieces of antiquity, and the writings of the hermitage. Many thousand individuals of 
restorers of learning. This interesting circle both sexes climbed in long files the slopes 
was often increased by friends from distant of the mountain leading to the oratory, 
parts. Among others, Capito one day ar- singing hymns or counting their beads, 
rived at Einsidlen. The two old friends of These devout pilgrims crowded eagerly into 
Basle walked over the convent together, and the church, imagining themselves nearer to 
strolled about its wild environs, absorbed God there than maewhere. ^ ^ 

in conversation, examining the Scriptures, Zwingle’s residence at Einsidlen, as regards 

and seeking to learn God’s will. There was a knowledge of the abuses of the papacy, pro- 
one point upon which they were agreed, and duced an analogous effect to that resulting 
it was this ; ** The pope of Rome must fall I” from Luther’s visit to Rome, In this mo- 
Capito was at this time a bolder man than he nastery he completed his education as a re- 
was afierwards. former. God alone is the source of salvation, 

In this calm retreat Zwingle enjoyed rest, and He is cyeiy’ where : this was what he 
leisure, books, and friends, and grew in learned at Einsidlen, and these two truths 
understanding and in faith. It was then became the fundamental articles of Zwingle’s 
(May 1617) that he commenced a work that theology; The seriousness ho had aoq[uired 

S roved ytty useful to him. As in ancient in his soul soon manifested itself in ius so- 
ays the kings of Israel transoribed God’s tions. Struck by the knowledge of so inany 
lav with their own hands, so Zwingle with evils, he resolved to oppose them boldly. 

He £d not hesitate between his conscience 
. m I Zwingiu BUAung ▼. p. ^ig interests : he stood forth with courage, 

S^ptu^d^tnft * Thta mMinaoript Is atUl exUni in the pitbUo lltanry w 
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ttlid halt enemdo eloquence nnoomprooixe- 
iagfy attacks the flnperstdtions of the crowd 
that, surrounded him. **Do not imagine,” 
mid he the jj^ulpit, that Gk>d is in this 
temple more than in any other part of creation. 
Whatever bo the country in which you dwell, 
Qod is around you, and hears you, as well as 
at Our Lady’s of Einsidlen. Can unprofitable 
works, lon^ piljpima^es, offerings, images, 
the invocation of thh Virgin, or of the saints, 

secure for you the grace of God ? What 

avails the multitude of words with which 
wo embody our prayers? What efiicacy 
has a glossy cowl, a smooth-shorn head, a 
long and flowing robe, or gold-embroidered 

slippers I God looks at the heart, and our 

hearts are far from Him 1’*^ 

But Zwingle desired to do more than 
merely inveigh against superstition ; he 
wished to satisfy the ardent yearnings for 
reconciliation with Gk)d, experienced by many 
pilgrims who flocked to the chapel of Our 
Lady of Einsidlen. “ Christ,” exclaimed he, 
like John the Baptist in this new desert of 
the mountains of Judea, “ Christ, who was 
once offered upon the cross, is the sacrifice 
(host) and victim, that makes satisfaction 
lor tne sins of believers to all eternity.”® 
Thus Zwingle advanced. On the day when 
such bold language was first heard in the 
most venerated sanctuary of Switzerland, 
the standard uplifted against Kome began 
to rise more distinctly above its mountains, 
and there was, so to speak, an earthquake of 
reformation that shook her very foundations. 

In effect, universal astonishment filled the 
crowd as they listened to the words of the 
eloquent priest. Some withdrew in horror ; 
others hesitated between the faith of their 
sires and this doctrine which was to ensure 
peace ; many went to Jesus who was 
preached to them as meek and gentle, and 
carried back the tapers they had brought to 
present to the Vir^n. A crowd of pilgrims 
retnmed to their homes, every where an- 
nouncing what they had heard at Einsidlen : 
“ Christ ALONE saves, and he saves every 
WHERE.” Often did whole bands, amazed at 
these reports, turn back without completing 
their-pilgnmage. Marjr’s worshippers di- 
miniXed in number daily. It was their 
offerings that made up in great measure 
the stipends of Zwingle and Geroldsok. But 
this bold witness to the truth felt happy in 
impoverishing himself, if he could spiritually 
enrich souls. 

Among Zwingle’B numerous hearers at the 
feast of Whitsuntide in 1518, was Gaspard 
Hedio, doctor of divinity at Basle, a learned 
man, oi mild oharacter and active charityk 
Zwingle was preaching on the narrative of 
the paralytic ^uke v.), in which occurs this 
deol^tion of our Lord: The Son oj Man 
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hoA power wpon ' tarfh to forgive riaa^Wdtds 
well adapted to strike the crowd assembled 
in the temple of the Virgin. The preacfiier's 
sermon stirred, charmed, and inspired Ids 
congregation, and particularly the Basle doo^ 
tor.* For a long while after. Hedio was ac- 
customed to speak of it with admiration. 

* How beautiful is this discourse,” said he : 
** how profound, solemn, copious, penetra- 
ting, and evangelical ! how it remind us of 
the LLyiia (the force) of the ancient doc- 
tors ! ” ® From this moment Hedio admired 
and loved ‘Zwingle.® He would have Kked 
to have spoken with him, to have unbosomed 
himself to him ; he wandered round the 
abbey, yet dar^ not advance, being held 
bock (he says) bv superstitious timiditv. He 
remounted his horse, and retired slowly, 
often turning his head towards the walls that 
enclosed so great a treasure, *and bearing 
away in his hemrt the keenest regret.* 

Thus preached Zwingle; cei^inly with 
less force, but with more moderation and 
not less success than Luther : he precipitated 
nothing ; he shocked men’s minds far less 
than the Saxon reformer : he expected every- 
thing from the power of truth. He behaved 
with the same discretion in his intercourse 
with the heads of the Church. Far from 
showing himself immediately as their adver- 
sary, like Luther, he long remained their 
friend. The latter humoured him exceed- 
ingly, not only on account of his learning 
and talents (Luther had the same claims to 
the respect of the Bishops of Mentz and 
Brandenburg), but especially because of his 
attachment to the political party of the pope, 
and the influence such a man as Zwingle pos- 
sessed in a republican state. 

Several cantons, indeed, disgusted with 
the papal service, were on the point of 
breaking with it. But the legates flattered 
themselves they would retain many by gain- 
ing Zwingle, as they had already gained 
Erasmus, by pensions and honours. The 
legates Ennius and IMcci paid frequent 
visits to Einsidlen, whence, considering its 
vicinity to the demcteratic cantons, theif 
negotiations with these states were easier. 
But Zwingle, far from sacrificing the truth 
to the demands and offers of Rome, let no 
(mportunity escape of defending the Gospel. 
The famous Schinner, whose diocese was 
then in a disturbed state, spent some time 
at Einsidlen. ** The popedom,’* said Zwingle 
one day, reposes on a bad foundation 
apply yourselves to the work; reject all 
errors and abuses, or else you will see the 
whole edifice fall with a^emendouscrasb.”® 
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He>8poke with tho same fteedm to Cardi- 
nal Pncgi. Four times he xetumed to the 
ohATM. With Qod’s aid,’’ said he, 1 wiU 
ooutmTO to preach the Gospel, and this 
preachinff will make Borne totter.” He 
then explained to the prelate what ought to 
be done in order to saye the Church. Pucci 
promised everything, but did nothing. 
Zwingle declar^ that he would resign the 
pope’s pension. The legate entreated him 
to Keep it, and Zwingle, who had no inten- 
tion at that time of setting himself in open 
hostility against the head of the Church, 
consent to receive it for three years longer. 

But do not imagine,” added he that for 


good Christians of the Helretic Gonfbderar 
Son. The brilliant successes gained under 
the two preceding popes had conferred hO' 
nonr on this Bcaa£lou8 traffic^ Accompanied 
by men appointed to puff off the wares he 
had for sale, he crossed these snows and icy 
glaciers as old as the world. This greedy 
train, whose appearance was wretched enough, 
and not unlike a band of adventnrers in search 
of plunder, advanced silently to the noise of 
the impetuous torrents that form the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Ticino, and other rivers, 
meditating the spoliation of the simple inha- 
bitants of Switzerland. Samson, for such 
was the Francisoan’s name, and his troop, 
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love of money 1 retract a single syllable of arrived first in Uri, and there opened their 
the truth.”' Pucci in alarm procured for trade. They had soon finished with these 


the reformer the nomination of acolyte to the 
pope. This was a step to farther honours. 
Korne aimed «at frightening Luther by her 
judgments, and at gaining Zwingle by her 
favours. Against the one she hurled 
her excommunications ; to the other she 
cast her gold and splendours. These were 
two different ways of attaining the same 
end, and of silencing the bold tongues that 
dared, in the pope’s despite, proclaim the 
Word of God in Germany and in Switzer- 
land. The latter was the more skilful po- 
licy: but neither was successful. The 
emancipated souls of the preachers of the 
truth were equally beyond the reach of ven- 
geance or of favour. 

Another Swiss prelate, Hugo of Landcn 
berg, bishop of Constance, about this time 
excited hopes in Zwin^le’s breast. Ho or- 
dered a general visitation of the churches. 
But Landenberg, a man of no decision of 
character, permitted himself to be guided at 
one time by Faber his vicar, and at another 
by a vicious woman whose influence he could 
not shake off. Sometimes he appeared to 
honour the Gospel, and yet he looxed upon 
any man as a disturber of the people who 
ventured to preach it boldly. He was one of 
those men, too common in the Church, who, 
although they prefer truth to error, show- 
more regard to error than to truth, and often 
end by taming against those hy whose sides 
they should have fougl^ Zwingle applied 


poor mountaineers, and then passed on to 
^hwytz. Zwingle resided in ^s canton — 
and here the combat was to take place be- 
tween the two servants of two very different 
masters. “ I can pardon all sins,” said the 
Italian monk, the Tetzel of Switzerland, 
addressing the inhabitants of the capital. 
“ Heaven and hell are sul^'cct to my power ; 
and I sell the merits of Christ to any who 
will purchase them by buying an indulgence 
for ready money.” 

Zwinglo’s zeal took fire as he heard of 
these discourses. He preached with energy, 
saying ; “ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, nos 
said. Come unto he all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden^ and I will give you rest Is it not 
then, most presumptuous folly and senseless 
temerity to declare, on the contrary * Buy 
letters of indulgence ! hasten to Rome ! give 
to the monks ! sacrifice to the priests ! and 
if thou doest these things, I absolve thee 
from thy sins?’' Jesus Christ is the only 
oblation,* the only sacrifice; the only way I ”* 

Througliout Schwytz, Samson erelong was 
called a cheat and seducer. He took the 
road to Zug, and for a time the two cham- 
pions did not meet. 

Scarcely had Samson left Schwytz, when 
Stapfer, a citizen of this canton, a man of 
distinguished character, and afterwards se- 
cretary of state, was suddenly reduced with 
his family to great distress. Alas ! ” said 
he, addressing Zwingle in his anguish, I 


to rdm, hut in vain. He was destined to know not how to satisfy my hunger, and 

that of my 0001 children.”® Zwin^e could 
give when Kome could take, and he was as 
ready to practise good works, as he was to 
comoat those who taught that salvation was 
to be gained by them. Every day he carried 
Stapfer abundant supplies.® ’*it is G<^,” 
said he, desirous of taking no praise to him- 
self, “ It is God who begets Parity in the 
faithful, and gives at once the thought, the 
resolve, and the work itself. Whatever good 


make the same experiment as TiUther, and 
to acknowledge that it was useless to invoke 
the assistance of the heads of the Church, 
<md that the only way of reviving Chris- 
tianify was to (mt as a faithful teacher of the 
Word of God. The opportunity soon earner 
Along the heights of Saint wthard, over 
those emvated roads that have been cut with 
incredible toil through the steep rocks that 
separate Switzerland from Italy, jonmeyed a 
Franciscan monk, in the month of August 
1518.. Emerging from an Italian convent, 
he was the bmer ef the papal ii^ulfl^ces 
which he had been empowered to sell Id ^e 
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. vozkilp just tium ^th£it » God who doellt 
it hf jliw own power.^ Stapfer xemained «t- 
ladrad to Zwingle all his life, and when four 
%oaxi|i had become secretary of state 

at Sdiwyta, and felt impelled by m«ge ele- 
desii9B8> he tamed towards Zwingle, 
Buying 'with nobleness and candour: ** Smce 
it was you Who proyided for my temporal 
Wimts, how much more may I now expect 
item you the food that shiedl satisfy my 
sonll” 

Zwingle’s friends increased in number. 
It was not only at Glaris, Basle, and Schwytz 
that souls were found in harmony with his : 
in y^ri, there was Schmidt, the secretaiy of 
state; at Zug, Colin, Miiller, and Werner 
Steiner, an old fellow-soldier at Marignan ; 
at Lucerne, Xyloctect and Kilchmeyer; at 
Bienne, Wittembach; and many others in 
other places besides. But the priest of Bin* 
sidlen had no friend more oevoted than 
Oswald Jdyconius. Oswald had quitted 
Basle in 1516, to superintend the cathedral 
school at Zurich. At that time this city pos- 
sessed neither learned men nor learned 
schools. Oswald laboured, in conjunction 
yrith several other weU-disposed men, among 
whom was XJtinger, the pope’s notary, to 
rescue the Zuricn people from their igno- 
rance, and to initiate them in the literature 
of the ancients. At the same time he upheld 
the immutable truth of the Holy Scriptures, 
and declared that if the pope and the emperor 
commanded any thing m opposition to the 
Gospel, man is hound to obey God alone, 
who is above the emperor and the pope. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Cenons* CoUege—Electlon to the Oathedral—Feble— 
Accusatlone— Zwtnele’e Confesslon—DeTelopment of Ood'i 
Purpose* —Pere well to Elneldlen—ArrlTftl at Zurich— 
Zwlogle^s hold Declaration— First Sermons— Their Effect 
pposition — Zwinj[le'8 Character — Taste for Music — 


Seven centuries before, Charlemagne had 
attached a college of canons to the cathedral 
pf Zurich, the s^ool belonmng to which was 
mi^r the direction of Myconius. These 
aimpiLS having declined from their primitive 
umritution, and desiring to enjoy their bene- 
fioea in the sweets of an indolent life, used to 
elect A pxi^t to whom they confided the 
pleaching and the cure of souls. This post 
Decame vacant, shortly after the arrival of 
Myconius, who immediatriy thought of his 
friend. What a gain it would be to Zurich I 
Zwingle's exterior was in his favour. Hc 
was a handsome man,* of graceful manners, 

, > OftiiUUm iaficiiMsI D«nii, coasnimik proposltnm et 
opus. Culteuld hoSQrmtet Jutfcui^lioeDoiit sus TlrtoU 
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and pleaaihg oemversathm : he had alieady 
hecpnie (^lebrated for his eioqtmn^ and ex- 
celled thzoufflnmt tize ConfMeration % the 
splendour of nis genius* Myoonfus i^kecf 
him to Felix Frey, the provost of the ch^ 
ter, who was prepossessed by Zwlngle*s 
talents and appearance;^ to Utinger, an old 
man, highly respected, and to the canon 
Hoffinann, a person of upright and open cha- 
racter, who, from having bng probed 
against the foreign servioe, was already 
well disposed in Ulrich’s fhvout. Other 
Zuriohers had, on different occasions, heard 
Zwingle at Einsidlen, and had retmmed full 
of admiration. The election of a preacher 
for the cathedral soon put everybody in Zu- 
rich in motion. The different parties began 
to bestir themselves. Many laboured day 
and night to procure the election of the elo- 
quent preacher of Our Lady of 4he Hermits.* 
Mycomus informed his friend of this 

Wednesday next, I shall go and dine at 
Zurich,” replied Zwingle, and then we will 
tolk this maUer over.” He came accord- 
ingly. While paying a visit to one of the 
canons, the latter said, Can you not come 
and preach the Word of God among us ? ” — 
“ I can,” replied he, “ but I will not come, 
unless I am called.” He then returned to 
his abbey. 

This visit spread alarm in the camp of his 
enemies. They pressed several pnests to 
become candidates for the vacant post. A 
Swabian, Lawrence Fable, even delivered a 
probationary sermon, and a report was circu- 
lated that he had been elected. “ It is very 
true, then,” said Zwingle, on being apprized 
of this, *Vthat no man is a prophet m ms own 
country, since a Swabian is preferred to a 
Swiss. I know what the applause of the 
people is worth.”* Immemately after, 
^wmgle received a letter from Cardinal 
Schinner’s secretary, informing him that the 
election had not yet taken place. But the 
false intelligence that had reached him first 
piqued the chaplain of Einsidlen. Knowing 
that a man so unworthy as this Fable as- 
pired to the station, he became the more 
eager fox it himself, and wrote about it to 
Myconius. Oswald replied on the following 
day : Fable will always remain a fable ; 

our gentlemen have learnt that he is the 
father of six hoys, and already holds I know 
not how many livings.”^ 

Zwingle’8 enemies, however, did not con- 
sider themselves beaten. All agreed in ex- 
tolling to the donds the extent of bis acquire- 
ments ;* but some said, ** He is too fbnd of 
muric I ” Others, He loves company and 
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pteftsure I ” And others again, “ H© was 
once too intimate with persons of light con- 
duct ! ” One man even accused him of se- 
duction. Zwinglo was not blameless, and 
although less erring than the ecclesiastics of 
his day, he had more than once, in the first 
years of his ministry, allowed himself to bo 
led astray by the passions of youth. We 
cannot easily form an idea of the influence 
upon yie soul of the corrupt atmosphere in 
which it lives. There existed in the papacy, 
and among the priests, disorders that -were 
established, allowed, and authorized, as con- 
formable to the laws of nature. A saying of 
^neas Sylvius, afterwards poj:)e under the 
title of Pius II., gives some notion of the de- 
graded state of public manners at this epoch. ^ 
Disorder had come to be the generally ad- 
mitted order of things. 

Oswald exerted incredible activity m his 
friend’s behalf ; he employed all his powers 
to justify him, and luckily succeeded. * He 
visited the Ilurgomastcr Roust, Hoffman, 
Frey, and Utipger ; he lauded the probity, 
decorum, and purity of Zwingle’s conduct, 
and confirmed the Zurichers in the favour- 
able impression they entertained towards the 
priests of Einsidlen. Little credit was paid 
to the stories of his adversaries. The most 
influential men said that Zwingle would be 
preacher at Zurich. The canons said the 
same, but in an under-tonc. “ Hope on,” 
wrote Oswald with a rising heart ; “ hope 
on, for I hope.” He nevertheless informed 
him of the accusations of his enemies. Al- 
though Zwinglo had not yet become alto- 
gether a ncAV man, he Avas one of those 
whose conscience is awakened, who may fall 
into sin, but never witliout a struggle and 
without remorse. Often had he resolved to 
lead a holy life, alone a’^iong his kind, in the 
midst of tiie world. But when he found him- 
self accused, he would not boast of being 
without sin. “ Having no one to walk with 
me in the resolutions I had formed,” wrote 
Mie to the canon Utinger, “ many even of 
those alxjut me being offended at them, alas ! 

I fell, and like the dog of which St. Peter 
speaks (2 Pet. ii. 22), I turned again to my 
vomit. ® The Lord knows with what shame 
and anguish I have dragged these faults 
from the bottom of my heart, and laid thoni| 
before that great Being to whom, however, 

I confess my wretchedness far more willingly 
than to man.”* But if Zwingle acknowledged 
himself a sinner, he vindicated himself from 
the odious accusations that had been made 
against him. He declared that ho had al- 
ways banished far from him the thought of 

. ^ Non esse qui Ttgesimum annum ezcMSlt, neo virgluem 
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adultery or of seducing the innocent,^ — 
grievous excesses which were then too com- 
mon. “ I call to witness,” says he, “ all 
those with whom I have ever lived, 

The^election took place on the 11th of De- 
cember. Zwingle was appointed by a ma- 
jority of seventeen votes out of twenty-four. 
It was time that the Reformation began in 
Switzerland. The chosen instrument that 
Providence had l)een preparing for three 
years in the hermitage of Einsidlen was 
ready ; the hour was come for him to be sta- 
tioned elsewhere. God, who had chosen the 
new university of Wittemberg, situated in 
the heart of Germany, under the protection 
of one of the wisest of princes, there to call 
Luther, selected in Helvetia the city of 
Zurich, regarded as the head of the confede- 
ration, tJiere to station Zwingle. In that 
place he would he in communication not only 
with one of the most intelligent and simple- 
hearted, the strongest and the most energetic 
people in Switzerland, but still more with all 
the cantons that collected around this ancient 
and powerful state. The hand that had led 
a young herdsman from the Sentis to the 
school of Wesen, was now setting him, 
mighty in word and in deed, in the face of 
all, that he might regenerate his nation. 
Zurich was about to become the centre of 
light to the whole of Switzerland. 

It was a day of mingled joy and sorrow at 
Einsidlen, when its inmates were informed 
of Zwingle’s nomination. The society which 
had been formed there was about to be broken 
up by the removal of its most valuable mem- 
ber; and who could say that superstition 
might not again prevail in this ancient revolt 

of pilgrims? The state-council of Schwytz 

transmitted to Ulrich the expression of their 
sentiments, styling him “ reverend, most 
learned, very gracious lord and good friend.”® 
— “ Give us at least a successor worthy of 
yourself,” said the heart-broken Geroldsek to 
Zwingle. — “ I have a little lion for you,” re- 
plied he, “one who is simple-minded and 
prudent, and deep in the mysteries of iScrip- 
ture.”^ — “ I Avill have him,” said the adminis- 
trator. It was Leo Juda, that mild and in- 
trepid man, with whom Zwingle had been so 
intimate at Basle. Leo accepted this invi- 
tation which brought him nearer his dear 
Ulrich. The latter embraced his friends, 
quitted the solitude of Einsidlen, and arrived 
at that delightful spot where rises the cheer- 
ful and animated city of Zurich, with its 
amphitheatre of hills, covered with vineyards, 
or adorned with pastures and orchards, and 
crowned with forests, above which appear 
the highest summits of the Albis. 

Zurich, the centre of the political interests 
of Switzerland, and in which were often col- 
lected the most influential men in the nation. 


I Ea- ratio nobis perpetno ftwt, ucc alienum thorum con- 
Bcendere, nec vlrglnem vltlare. Zw, Epp. p. M. 
a Testes Inroco cunctos, qulbuscuin vlxl. Ibid, 
a Bevercnde.perdoote. admodum gratiose domino ao bone 
amice. Ibid. p. flo. 
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waft thift spot best adapted for acting upon 
Helvietia, and scattering the seeds of truth 
through all the cantons. Accordingly, the 
Meii£ of learning and of the Bible joyfully 
hailed Zwingle’s nomination. At Paris, in 
particular, tfie Swiss students, who were 
very numerous, thrilled with joy at this in- 
telHgence. ^ But if at Zurich a great victory 
lay before Zwingle, he had also to expect a 
hard struggle. Glarean wrote to him from 
Paris: “1 foresee that your learning will 
excite peat hatred ; * but be of good cheer, 
and like Hercules you will subdue the 
monsters.” 

On the 27th of December 1618, Zwingle 
arrived at Zurich, and alighted at the hotel 
of Einsidlen. He received a hearty and an 
honourable welcome.® The canons imme- 
diately assembled, and invited him to take 
his place amon^ them. Felix Frey presided ; 
the canons, fnonds or enemies to Zwingle, 
sat indiscriminately around their provost. 
Unusual excitement prevailed in the assem- 
bly; for every one felt, unconsciously per- 
haps, how serious was the beginning of this 
ministry. As they feared the innovating 
spirit of the young priest, it was agreed to 
explain to him the most important duties of 
his charge. ‘'You will make every exer- 
tion,” they said to him gravely, “ to collect 
the revenues of the chapter, without over- 
looking the least. You will exhort the faith- 
ful, both from the pulpit and in the confes- 
sional, to pay all tithes and dues, and to 
show by their offerings their affection to the 
Church. You will be diligent in increasing 
the income arising from the sick, from masses, 
and in general from every ecclesiastical ordi- 
nance.” The chapter added ; “ As for the 
administration of the sacraments, the preach- 
ing and the care of the flock, these are also 
the duties of the chaplain. But for these 

J mu may employ a substitute, and particu- 
arly in preaching. You should administer 
the sacraments to none but persons of note, 
and only when called upon ; you are forbid- 
den to do so without distinction of persons.”^ 
What a regulation for Zwiiigle I money I 

money, nothing but money! Did Christ 

establish his ministry for this ? Prudence, 
however, moderated his zeal ; he knew that 
be could not at once deposit the seed in the 
earth, behold the tree grow up. and gather 
its fruits. Without any remark on the du- 
ties imposed upon him, Zwingle, after hum- 
bly expressing his gratitude for their flatter- 
ing selection, announced what he intended 
doing : “ The life of Christ,” said he, “ has 
been too long hidden from the people. I 
shall preach upon the whole of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, chapter after chapter, according 


to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, without 
human commentaries, drawing solely from 
the fountains of Scripture,^ soundmg its 
depths, comparing one passage with another, 
and seeking for understanding by constant 
and earnest prayer.® It is to God’s glory, 
to the praise of nis only Son, to the real sal- 
vation of souls, and to their edification in 
the true faith, that I shall consecrate my 
ministry.”® Language so novel m^e a 
deep irapres^on on the chapter. Some tes- 
tified* their joy ; but the majority evinced 
sorrow.^ “ Tnis way of preaching is an in- 
novation,” exclaimed they ; “ one innovation 
will lead to another, and where shall we 
stop?” The canon Hoffman, especially, 
thought it his duty to prevent the melan- 
choly consequences of an election for which 
he himself had been so earnest: “ This ex- 
planation of Scripture,” said he, “will be 
more injurious than useful to the people.” — 
“ It is not a new manner,” replied Zwingle, 
“ it is the old custom. Call to mind the ho- 
milies of Chrysostom on St. Matthew, and of 
Augustine on St. John. Besides, I will 
speak with moderation, and give no person 
just cause to complain of it.” 

Thus did Zwingle abandon the exclusive 
use of the fragments of the Gospels read 
since the time of Charlemagne : by restoring 
the Holy Scriptures to their ancient rights, 
he bound the Reformation from the very 
commencement of his ministry to the primi- 
tive times of Christianity, and laid a founds* 
tion by which future ages might study the 
Word of God. But we may go further : the 
firm and independent position ho took up 
as regards the Gospel, announced a new 
work; the figure of the reformer stood in 
bold outline before the eyes of his people, 
and the reform advanegd*^ 

Hoffman, having lailed in the chapter, 
addressed a written request to the provost, 
praying him to forbid Zwingle to disturb the 
faith of the people. The provost called the 
new preacher before him, and spoke to him 
very affectionately. But no human power 
could close Zwinglc’s lips. On the Slst De- 
cember, ho wrote to the council of Gians, 
resigningontirely the cure they had reserved 
for him up to this time : he was all for Zurich, 
and for the work that God was preparing for 
him in this city. 

On Saturday, the 1st day of the year 1619, 
and it was also his thirty-fffth bir^day, 
Zwingle went into the cathedral pulpit. A 
great crowd, ea^er to see this oelebrat^ man, 
and to hear this new Gosjiel, which was a 
general topic of conversation, crowded the 
temple. “ It is to Christ,” said Zwingle, 


> Omnei tdeo qtioiqiiot ex HelvetUs adsunt Jiivenes fTe- 
mere et gandcre. Zw. Epp. p. 63. 

2 Qnantom invidlia tlU inter latos eraftitlo tua conflablt. 
Ibid. p. 64. 

ehrllch and wol empfongen ward, niilllnger 
ZvingU's Blldung. p. 227. 


1 Abiqne humaiils commentationlbuB, «g loUf foatlbos 

SorintitrtB aoern. Zw. 0pp. 1.273. „ 

2 Sed mente .Spirltua. quani dillgenlTSortptttrarum conee- 
none.^reolbusquc ax ootdo ftasis. ae nacturum. Otw. liyo* 

• AiIcb Oott and leinon elnigeo Sohn cm Lob und Bhren 
and za rechten Hell dor Seelan. zur Undtriiob^ung Un reob* 
ten Olauben. Bull. MS. . 

4 Quibua audltls, miBror simul et leiltla. Oiw. lira 
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that I desire to lead you ; to Clirist, the true 
source of salvation. His Divine Word is the 
only food that I wish to set before your 
hearts and souls.” He then gave out that 
on the following day^, the first Sunday in the 
year, he would begin to explain the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. The next morn- 
ing, the preacher and a still more numerous 
congregation were at their posts. Zwingle 
open^ the Gospel — ^so long a sealed book — 
and fbad the first page. Discoursing on the 
history of the patriarchs and prophets (Ist 
chapter of St. Matthew), he explained it in 
such a manner that his wondering and en- 
raptured hearers exclaimed: “We never 
heard the like of this before 

He continued thus to explain St. Matthew 
according to the Greek text. He showed 
how all ^0 Bible found at once its explana- 
tion and its application in the very nature of 
man. Setting forth the highest truths of 
the Gospel in simple language, his preaching 
reached all classes, the wise and learned, 
as well as the ignorant and foolish. ® He 
extolled the infinite mercies of God the 
Father, and conjured all his hearers to place 
tlicir sole trust in Jesus Christ, as their only 
Saviour. ® At the same time, he called them 
most earnestly to repentance ; he forciblj^ 
attacked the prevailing errors among his 
people ; and inveighed courageously against 
luxury, intemperance, costly garments, the 
oppression of the poor, idleness, foreign 
service, and pensions from the princes. “ In 
the pulpit,” said one of his contemporaries, 

“ he spared no one, neither pope, emperor, 
kings, dukes, princes, lords, nor even the 
confederates themselves. All his strength 
and all the delight of his heart was in God ; 
and accordingly ho cxhoi’ted all the city of 
Zurich to trust solely in Him.”* “Never 
had they heard a man speak with such 
authority,” said Oswald Myconius, who fol- 
lowed his friend’s labours with great joy and 
hope. 

It was impossible that the Gospel could be 
preached in Zurich to no purpose. An ever 
increasing multitude of dl classes, and par- 
ticularly of the lower orders, flock^ to near 
him.® Many Zurichers had ceased to fre- 
quent the public worship. “I derive no in- 
struction fVom the sermons of these priests,” 
said Fttsslin, the poet, historian, and coun- 
cillor of state ; “ they do not preach the 
things belonging to salvation, because they 
understand tnem not. I can see in these 
men nothing but avarice and licentiousness.” 
Henry Riiuschlin, treasurer of state, a con- 
stant reader of scripture, thought the same : 


“ The priests,” said he, “ met in thousands 

at the Cbuncil of Constance to Wn 

best of them all.” These distinguished men, 
attracted by curiosity, came to hear Zwingle’s 
first sermon. On their features might be 
read the emotion with which they listened 
to the preacher. “ Glory be to God I” said 
they, as they retired ; “ this man is a preacher 
of the truth. He will be our Moses to lead 
us forth from this E^ptian darkness.”^ 
From this moment they b^ame the intimate 
friends of the reformer. “Ye mighty ones 
of the world,” said Fiisslin, “ cease to pro- 
scribe the doctrine of Christ 1 When Christ, 
the Son of God, had been put to death, fisher- 
men rose up to fill his place. And now, if 
you destroy the preachers of the tnijth, you 
will see glaziers, millers, potters, founders, 
shoemakers, and tailors, teaching in their 
stead.” * 

For a time there was but one cry of ad- 
miration in Zurich ; but as soon as the first 
moments of enthusiasm were passed, the ad- 
versaries resumed their courage. Many well- 
meaning men, alarmed by the fear of a refor- 
mation, gradually^ became estranged from 
Zwingle. The violence of the monks, sup- 
pressed for a while, burst forth again, and 
the college of the canons resounded with 
complaints. Zwingle was immovable. His 
friends, as they contemplated his courage, 
imagined they saw a man of the apostolic 
ago reappearing before them.® Among his 
enemies, some laughed and joked, others 
gave utterance to violent threats ; but lie 
endured all with Christian patience. * “ If 
we desire to gain over the wicked to Jesus 
Christ,” ho was accustomed to say, “ we 
must shut our eyes against many things.”® 
An admirable saying, which should not be 
lost ! 

His character and his deportment towards 
all men contributed, as much as his dis- 
courses, to win their hearts, lie was at once 
a true Christian and a true republican. The 
equality of mankind was not with him a mere 
conventional term *, it was written in his 
heart, and shown by his life. Ho had nei- 
ther that pharasaicfu pride nor that monastic 
coarseness which offends equally the simple 
and the wise of this world; they felt at- 
tracted towards him, and were at ease in his 
society. Bold and energetic in the pulpit, 
he was affable to aU whom he met in the 
streets or public places *, he was often seen 
in the halls where the companies and trades 
used to meet, explaining to the citizens the 
chief features of the cliristian doctrine, or 
conversing familiarly with them. He ad- 


^ 1 Desifflelohen wle Jederman redt, nie fehSrt worden war. 
B. Woise (Zwtngle'B oontemporary), rttsalin Beytrdge, Iv. S6. 

Nam Ita almpllces sQuallter cum prudeutlsaimis et acu> 
tlMimls quibusque, nrofleiebant. Oaw. Mye. Vtta Zw. 

• In welehem er Oott den Vater preeset und alle Men- 
Bcnen alleln fulT Isaum Ohrietum, ala den cinlgen Ueiland 
verthrauwen lehrte. Bullinger Chron. 

« All aeln Trost stulmd atiein mlt firdllchem GemQth xu 
Oot^...l}. Wclae, FQsBlIn Beytr. Ir. 36. 

A Do ward bald ein gross CTelaOir von allerley menschen, 
Innsonders von dem gemeinen Mann....BuIllnger Ohron 


1 Und unaer Moses seyn der uns aus Egypten fllhrt. BuU 

Unger Ohron. „ ^ , 

2 Werden die Ol&scr, Mttller, Hazier, Olesser, Shuhma- 
oher und Schneider lehron. MtUlcr’s Kellq. ill. 186. 

3 Nobis apostoHci illlus sncullvlrum reprssentas. Zw. 

^^^oSgannlunt quidam, rident, mlnantur, petnlanter In- 
oes8unt....at tuvere. Christiana patlentia, suiTbrs omnia. 
Ibid. May 7, 1616. 

3 Connirendum ad mnlta el, qul velit malos Christo lucrl 
ijaoere....lbid. 
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SieEWeiil and patricians with the which often occupied him till midnight. He 

same coroiality, “ He invited the country- always worked standing, and never permitted 
people to dine with him,” said one of his himself to be disturbed except for some very 
tnost violent enemies, “ walked with them, important cause.^ 

talked to them of God, put the devil in their But the exertions of more than one man 
hearts, and his books into their pockets. He were required. A man named Lucian cdled 
succeeded so well that the notables of Zurich on him one day with the works of the Ger- 
used to visit the peasants, drink with them, man reformer. Rhenanus, a scholar then 
show them about the city, and pay them residing at Basle, and inde&tigable in circu- 
every mark of attention.” ‘ lating Luther’s writings in Switzerland, had 

He continued to cultivate music with sent him to Zwingle. Khenanus had per- 
moderation,” says Bullinger; nevertheless ceived that the hawking of l^oks was a 
the opponents of the Gospel took advantage powerful means of spreading the evangeli- 
of this, and called him “ the evangelical lute- cal doctrines. Lucian had travelled over 
player and^ fifer.”* Faber having one day almost the whole of Switzerland, and 
censured him for this taste, he replied with knew nearly everybody. “ Ascertain,” said 
noble frankness : “ My dear Faber you do Khenanus to Swingle, “ whether this man 


the opponents of the Gospel took advantage powerful means of spreading the evangeli- 
of this, and called him “ the evangelical lute- cal doctrines. Lucian had travelled over 
player and^ fifer.”* Faber having one day almost the whole of Switzerland, and 
censured him for this taste, he replied with knew nearly everybody. “ Ascertain,” said 
noble frankness : “ My dear Faber you do Khenanus to Swingle, “ whether this man 
not know what music is. True, I have possesses sufficient prudence and skill ; if so, 
learnt to play on the lute, the violin, and let him carry from city to city, from town 
other instruments, and they serve me to to town, from village to village, and even 
quiet little children ;® but you are too holy from house to house, among the Swiss, the 

for music ! Do you not know that David works of Luther, and espemally his exposi- 

was a skilful player on the harp, and how by tion of the Lord’s prayer written for the 
this means he drove the evil spirit out of laity.® The more they are known, the more 

Saul? Ah! if you did but know the purchasers they will find. But you must 

sounds of the heavenly lyre, the wicked take care not to let him hawk any other 
spirit of ambition and love of riches which books ; for if he has only I.,uther’s, he will 
possesses you would soon depart from you sell them so much the faster.” By this 
likewise.” Perhaps this may have been a means a ray of light penetrated the hum- 
weakness in Zwingle ; still it was with a bio dwelling of many a Swiss family. There 
spirit of cheerfulness and evangelical liberty was however one book that Zwingle should 
that ho cultivated this art, wtiich religion have caused to be distributed along with 
has always associated *nnth her snblimest Luther’s — the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
devotion. He set to music some of his 
Christian poems, and was not ashamed from 
time to time to amuse the little ones of his 
fiock with his lute. He conducted himself 
in the same kindly manner towards the poor. 

“ He would eat and drink with all who in- 
vited him,” says one of his contemporaries; vtt 

“ he despised no one ; he was compassionate CnAFlLK VJI. 

to the poor, always steadfast and cheerful in - a ...... 

good and evil lortune. Mo misiortunc ofBremgarten— Young Henry BulUnger-Samson and the 

alarmed him; his converaadon was at all 
times full of consolation, and his heart firm.”* 

Thus Zwinglc’s popularity was ever on the Ax opportunity of displaying Zwingle’s 


CHAPTJETR VII. 

The Indulgences— Samson at Berne and at Baden— The Dean 
of Bremgarten— Young Henry BulUnger-Samson and the 
Dean— Zwlngle's Internal Struggles— Zwingle opposes the 
Indulgences— Samson is sent hack. 


. Ax opportunity of displaying Zwingle’s 

increase; sitting by times at the tables of the zeal in a new vocation presented itself, 
noor and at the banquets of the rich, as his Samson, the famous indulgence merchant, 
Master had done in former days, and every was slowly approaching Zurich. This 
where doing the work to which God had wretched trafficker had left Schwytz and 
called him. arrived at Zug on the 20th of September 

He was indefatigable in study. From day- 1518, and had remained there three days, 
break tmtil ten o’clock "he used to read, write, An immense crowd had gathered round him. 
aiid translate ; at that time Hebrew was the The poorest were the most eager, and thus 
special object of his studies. After dinner prevented the rich from getting near him. 
be listened to those who had any news to Tliis did not suit the monk’s views; and 
give him or who required his advice ; he accordingly one of his attendants began to 
then would walk out with some of his friends cry out to the populace ; “ Good folks, do net 
and visit his fiock. At two o’clock he re- crowd so much f make way for those who 
sumed his studies. He took a short walk have money I We will afterwards endeavour 
after supper, and then wrote' his letters, tosatisfy those who have none.” From Zug, 

Samson and his band proceeded to Lucerne ; 

I Dass der Bath gemeidete Bauem be8ueht....saiat*g from Luceme to Unterwalilen ; and then, 
Chronik, p. 196. 


WlirVIlIlWa p« A90. 

^ evADgell0chM Pfjflbr. Bullln- 

> pass kombt mir Ja wol die Kind zugeschweigen. Ibid, 
** GemUths und tapferer Red. 


1 Certas stndlis Tlndlcans boras, quas etiam non omislt, 
nisi seiils ooactus. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw, 
z Oppidatim, munlclpatlin, vlcatlra, Imo doniMtioattm 
per Helretloe droumferal, Zw. Epp. si. . 
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after oroMin^ fertile mountains and' ricif At every step, this monk, whose appearance 
^ skirting the everlasting snows of i *iad been so wretched when first he crossed 
the Oberl^d, and displaying their Romish ;he Alps, displayed greater haughtiness and 
merchandise in these most beautiful portions splendour. The Bishop of Constance, who 
of Switzerland, they arrived in the neigh- was irritated because Samson would not have 
bourhood of Berne. The monk was at first his bulls legalized by him, had forbidden all 
forbidden to enter the city ; but eventually, the priests of his diocese to open their churches 
by means of certain friends he had there, he to him. At Baden, however, the priest of 
succeeded^ in gaining admission, and set up the parish dared not make any strenuous 
jus stall in St. Vincent’s Churen. Here he opposition to his traffic. The effrontery of 
begaft to bawl out more lustily than before : the monk was redoubled. Heading a pro- 
** Here,” said he to the rich, “ are indulgences cession round the cemetery, he seemed to fix 
on parchment for a crown.” — “ There,” said his eyes upon some object in the air, while 
he to the poor, “ are absolutions on common his acolytes were chanting the hymn for the 
paper for two batz ! ” ^ One day a celebrated dead ; and pretending to see the souls cscap- 
knight, Jacques de Stein, appeared before Ing from the cemetery to heaven, he exclaimed: 
him, prancing on a dapple-gray horse,* “ A’cee vo/ont.' See how they fly !” One day 
wjjpch the monK admired very much. ** Give a man went into the belfry and ascended to 
me,” said the knight, “ an indulgence for the top ; erelong a cloud of white feathers, 
mvself, for my troop, five hundred strong, for floating in the air, covered the astonished 
all my vassals at Belp, and for all my ances- procession : “ See how tliey fly ! ” exclaimed 
tors, and you shall have my dapple-gray this wag, shaking a cushion on the summit 
charger in exchange.” niis w^as asking a of the tower. Many persons burst out laugh- 
high price for a horse ; but as it pleased the ng. ^ Samson flew into a passion, and was 
Franciscan, they soon came to terms ; the not to be appeased until he was told that the 
charger was led to the monk’s stable, and all man’s wits were sometimes disordered. He 
those souls were declared for ever exempt left Baden quite abashed, 
from hell. Another day, a citizen purchased He continued his journey, and about the 
of him^ for thirteen florins an indulgence em- end of February 1519, arrived at Brem- 
powcringhisconfessor to absolve him, among garten, which the schultheiss and junior 
other matters, from every kind of porjury.-‘ priest of the town, who had seen him at Baden, 
So much respect was felt for Samson, that nad invited him to visit. In aU that district 
the councilb^r De May, an aged and enlight- no one enjoyed a better reputation than Dean 
ened man, who had spoken irreverently of Bullinger. This man, aluiough ill informed 
him, was compelled to beg pardon of the in the^ord of God and in the errors of the 
haughty monk on his knees. ^ Church, was frank, zealous, eloquent, charit- 

On the last day of his stay the noisy sound able to the poor, ever ready to do a kindness 
of b(}lls proclaimed the departure of the to the little ones of his flock, and was gene- 
monk from Berne. Samson was in the rally beloved. In his youth ho had formed 
church, standing on the steps of the high a conscientious union with the daughter of 
altar. The canon Henry Lupulus, formerly a councillor in the town. This was a prac- 
Zwinglc’s teacher, was his interpreter, tice not unusual among priests who were 

When the wolf and the fox prowl about unwilling to lead a scandalous life. Anna 
together,” said the canon Anselm, turning had borne him five sons, and this numerous 
to the schultheiss De Watteville, “ your family had by no means diminished the re- 
safest plan, ray gracious lord, is to shut up spect felt towards him. In all Switzerland 
your sneep and your geese.” But the monk there was not a more hospitable house than 
cared Kttio for such remarks, which, more- his. He was fond of hunting, and might 
over, did not reach his ears : “ Kneel down,” ofteil be seen with a pack of *ten or twmve 
said he to the superstitious crowd, “recite hounds, and accompanied by the lords of 
three Paters, three Aves, and your souls will Hallwyll, the abbot of Mury, and the patri- 
immediately boas pure as at the moment of cians of Zurich, scouring the neighbouring 
your baptism.” Upon this all the people fell fields and forests. His table was free to all 
on their knees. Samson, desirous of sur- comers, and none of his guests was gayer 
passing himself, exclaimed ; “ I deliver from than himself. When the deputies to the 
the torments of purgatory and of hell all the diet wore going to Baden by way of Brem- 
souls of the Bornese who are dead, whatever garten, they wer© always entertained by the 
may have been the manner and the place of dean, “ Bullinger,” said they, “ holds a 
their death ! ” These ^mountebanks, like court like the most powerful lord.” 
their brothers of the fairs, kept their best Strangers bad remarked in this house a 
trick till the last. ^ child with intelligent features. Henry, one 

Samson, laden with money, proceeded of the dean’s sons, had incurred many dangers 
through Argovia and Baden towards Zurich from his earliest infancy. At one time he 

was attacked by the plague, and he was 

1 Al>»litoworthaboutth»e.h*lft»enoe. ^ 

2 Urn einen Kuttgvowen Hensst. Anshelm, ▼. 33»t J. J, 

Hot^. Halv. K. Oeseb. iU. 

> A (luovia peijiurio. Muller’s tleliq. iv. 403. , i Dossen viol Luth snug lachten, Bullinger Ohronik. 
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wlied, are not absolred. Those he was or^ed to repair to the bathe oi 

who sell remiscdon of sine for money, are the Ffeffei^. Oh I had 1 a hundred tongues, « 
companions of Bimon the magician, the hundred mouths, and a voice of non, as 
friends of Balaam, and the amfiassadors of Virgil says j or rather had I the eloquence 
Satan.’’ ^ of Cicero, how could I express all that I owe 

Bean Bullins^r, still heated byhisconver- to you, and the pain this separation causes 
sation with tne monk, arrived at Zurich me?”^ Such were the parting words of 
before him. He came to lay his complaints Hems, one of the pupils resident in his 
before the diet against this shameless mer- house, and who thus gave utterance to the 
chant and his traffic. He found some envoys feelings of all who knew Zwingle. He de- 
from the bishop who were there with the same parted, and reached Pfeffers through the 


motives, and made common cause with them. 
All promised to support him. The spirit 
that animated Zwingle pervaded the city. 


The council of state resolved to oppose the and arrived at those baths, perpetually 


monk’s entry into Zurich. 


him, offering him the honorary cup of wine 
as envoy from the pope, and informing him 
that ho might dispense with entering Zurich. 


spoke of notiiiiig but papal bulls, he was dis- 
missed afler being compelled to withdraw 


porter of the Reformation. 

God was watching over his work, and de- 


faming with anger, and soon after the 


Erfurth re-echoed with his piercing cries. 


ZwiNQiiB did not spare himself. Such great 
and continaed toil called for relaxation, and 

I Und flUtii mtt Ihm eta ihiespendlgtr Sclukta m Cklt, 
dan «r amen Lathen abgelogoa hat. Sulllager Ohronlk. 


imon cause with them, frightful gorge formed by the impetuous tor- 
)ort him. The spirit rent of the Jamina. Ho descended into that 
ie pervaded the city, infernal gulf, as Daniel the hermit terms it. 


shaken by the fall of the torrent, anid mois- 


Samson had reached the suburbs and tened by the spray of its broken waters, 
alighted at an inn. He was preparing to Torches were required to be burned at noon- 
mount his horse to make his solemn entry, day in the house where Zwingle lodged. It 
and had already one foot in the stirrup, when was even asserted by the inhabitants, that 
deputies from the council appeared before frightful spectres appeared sometimes amid 


the gloom. 

And yet even hero he found an opportunity 
of serving his Master. His affamlity won 


“ I have something to communicate to the the hearts of many of the invalids. Among 
diet in the name of his holiness,” replied the their number was the celebrated poet Philip 
monk. This was a mere trick. It was Iiigentinus, professor at Friburg, in Brisgau,^ 
agreed, however, to receive him ; but as he who from that time became a zealous sup- 


thc excommunication pronounced against the signed to accelerate it. Strong in frame, in 
dean of Bremgartcn. He quitted the hall character, and in talents, Zwingle, whose 


defect consisted in this strength, was destined 


recalled him to Italy. A waggon, dra\^n by to see it prostrated, that he might become 
three horses, and laden with the money that such an instrument as God loves. ^ He 
his falsehoods had wrung from the poor, pre; needed the baptism of adversity and infir- 
ceded liim on those steep paths of the St*, mity, of weakness and pain. Luther bad 
Gothard that he had crossed eight months received it in that hour of anguish when his 
before, without money or parade, and hur- cell and the long galleries of the convent at 
dened with only a few papers.* Erfurth re-echoed with his piercing cries. 


The Helvetic diet showed more resolution Zwingle was appointed to receive it by being 
than the German. Ic was because neither brought into contact with sickness and 
bishops nor cardinals had a seat in it. And death. There is a moment in the liistory of 
hence the pope, deprived of these supporters, the heroes of this world, of such as Charles 
acted more mildly towards Switzerland than Xll. or Napoleon, which decides their career 
towards Germany. But the affair of the in- and their renown ; it is that in which their 
diligences, which played so important a strength is suddenly revealed to them. An 
pai*t in the German, was merely an episode analogous moment exists in the life of Ged’s 
m the Swiss Reformation. heroes, but it is in a contrary direction ; it is 

that in which they first recognise their help- 
lessness and nothingness; from that hour 
they receive the strength of God from on 
high. A work like that of which Zwingle 
was to be the instrument is never accom- 
plished bjy the natural stren^h of man ; it 
niT A Tjrpi?!? iriTT would Wither immediately, like a tree ti;ans- 

G AT , . planted in all its maturity and vigour. A 

Ton. Fitiguo-Th. Both, of Pf,®,r.-Tho ^ feeWe or it wiU not Uke root, 

Uomeatof Go^TheOreat Death— Zwingle attacked by and a grain must die m the eartn Detore It 
the Plague -m Advewariee-Hta Frienda-Oonvale^ i. a..,:**,! n^A 


can beSome fruitful. Ood cond^ed Zrrin- 
Mm thework that depmdedm 
e^aturai Son— Preparations for the Btrugglo. him, to the gates of the sepulclire. It IS from 


him, to the gates oi tne sepuicnre. ii is irora 
among the dry bones,’ the darkne^, and the 

1 Etlamsl mihl slot lingua oentum, eint orMoe tttatuin, 
ferrea vox, ut VirgUlus ait, a«t poUne CUoeronlana eloquen- 

nUiTtiS comltatem tuam e alnu nberrimo profluenttm. 
non InJuoutulo sum expertui. Ibid. p. UP. 


dust of deatii, that God is pleased to select 
the instruments by mpans of which he de- 
signs to scatter over the earth his light, 
regeneration, and life. 

. Zw ingle was hidden among those colossal 
rocks that encircle the furious torrent of the 
Jamina, when he was suddenly informed 
that the plague, or the great death^^ as it was 
called, had broken out at Zurich. It ap- 
peared in all its terror in the month of Au- 
gust, on St. Lawrence’s day, and lasted till 
Candlemas, sweeping oiff two thousand five 
hundred inhabitants. The young men who 
resided in Zwingle’s house liad quitted it 
immediately, in accordance with the direc- 
tions he had loft behind him. His house was 
deserted ; but it was his time to return to it. 
He hastily quitted Pfeffors, and reappeared 
in the midst of his flock, which the malady 
had decimated ; his younger brother Andrew, 
who had waited for nim, ne immediately sent 
back to Wildhaus, and from that hour devoted 
himself entirely to the victims of this fright- 
ful scourge. Every day he proclaimed Christ 
and his consolations to the sick.*-* His friends, 
delighted to see him unharmed amid so many 
deamy arrows,® experienced, however, a se- 
cret alarm. “ Do your ..duty,” said a letter 
from Basle, written by Conrad Brunner, who 
himself died of the plague a few months at- I 
terwards, “ but at the same time remember 
to take care of your own life.” This caution 
came too late ; Zwingle was attacked by the 
plague. The great preacher of Switzerland 
lay stretched on a bed from wliich he seemed 
likely never to rise. His thoughts were 
tunied inwards j his eyes were directed to 
heaven. He knew that God had given him a 
sure inheritance, and venting the feelings of 
his heart in a hymn, overflowing with unction 
and simplicity, of which, though we cannot 
transfer the antique and natural language, 
we will endeavour at least to exhibit its 
rhythm and literal meaning, — ho exclaim- 
ed: — 

Lo ! at the door 
I hear death's knock ! < 

Shield me, O Lord, 

My strength and rock. 

The hand once nailed 
Upon the tree. 


Wiliest thou, then, 
Death conquer me ^ 
In my noonday 1 . . . . 
So let it be ! 


< Per grosse Tod. BulIInger Chronik. 

2 Ut In raiijorl perlculo sis, quod in die to novo exponas, 
dum invlsls ngrotos. Bulling;er Chronik, p. h 7. Chateau- 
briand had forgotten this and a thousand similar facts, 
when he wrote that '* the protestant pastor abandons the 
neceSaitoos on the bed of death, and never risks his life in 
the midst of the pestilence." Essai sur la llttfirature 

^Slurimum gaudeo, te inter tot Jaotus telorum versan. 
tern, lIlKsum haotenus evaslsse. Ibid, 

< Ich mein der Tod, 

Syg an der Thiir, do. Zw. Opp. 11. part it. 270. 

In rendering this and the other specimens of poetry con- 
tained in this history, the translator hat aimed solely at 
givtnga faithful trauBcript of the original. 

* Wint du dann glyoh 
Tod haben mien 

f , . In mitts der Tagen min 

Bo soil's wilUg Bln. Ibid. 


Obi may I die.. 

Since 1 am thine ( 

Thy home is made 
For faith like mine. 

Meantime his disease increased in viru- 
lence ; his despairing friends beheld this man, 
the hope of Switzerland and of the Church, 
about to fall a prey to the tomb. His senses 
and his strength forsook him. His heart 
was dismayed, but he still found strength 
sufficient to turn towards God and to qry 

My pains increase: 

Lord, stand thou near. 

Body and soul 
Dissolve with fear. 

Now death is near. 

My tongue is dumb) 

Fight for me, Lord, 

Mine hour is come ! i 

See Satan's net 
Is o'er ino tost— 

I feel hla imnd .... 

Must 1 be lost f 

His shafts, his voice 
Alarm no more. 

For here 1 lie 
Thy cross before. 

i 

Canon Hoffman sincerely attached to his 
creed, could not bear the idea of seeing Zwin- 
gle die in the errors which he had preached. 
He called on the provost of the chapter, and j 
said to him : “ Think of the danger to which | 
his soul is exposed. Has he not designated 
as innovators and fantastical all the doctors 
who have taught these three hundred and 
eighty years past and more — Alexander 
Hales, Bonaventure, Albertus Magnus, I’ho- 
mas Aquinas, and all the canonists ? Does 
not he maintain that their docrines are mere 
visions, which they dreamt in their cowls 

within the walls of their cloisters? Alas I 

it would have been better for the city of 
I Zurich had Zwingle ruined our vintage and 
j our harvest for many years ! Now he is at 

i dcatli’s door... I entreat you to save his 

poor soul !” It would appear that the pro- 
vost, who was more enlightened than the 
canon, did not think it necessary to convert 
Zwingle to Bonaventure and Albertus Mag- 
nus. Ho was left in peace.” 

The city was filled with distress. The be- 
lievers cried to God night and day, praying 
Him to restore their faithful pastor.*-* The 
alarm had spread from Zurich to the moun- 
tains of the Tockenburg. The pestilence 
bad made its appearance even on those lofty 
hills. Seven or eight persons had died in the 
village, among whom was a servant of 
Zwingle’s brother Nicholas.® No letter was 
received from the reformer. “Tell me,” 
wrote young Andrew Zwingle, “in what 
state you are, my dear brother. The abbot 
and all our brothers salute thee.” It would 


1 Nun ist eg um 
Min Zung 1st stumm. 

# • * * «^ 

Darum 1st Zyt 

Das du min atryt. Ibid. 271. 

2 Alle Olaubige ruftten Oott treuwllllch an, daw tr IhrSn 
getreOwen Hirten wleder ufMchte. Bulllnger OhronUc. 

2 NIcolao vero germane nostro etlam .^Itt teivut sntui* 
attamen non in isaibus suis. Zw. Epp. p. ss. 
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appear that Zwingle’s parents were dead, 
from there being no mention of them here. 

The news oMwingle’s malady, and even 
the report of iiis death, were circulated 
through Switzerland and Germany. “ Alas ! ” 
exclaimed Hedio in tears, “ the preserver of 
our country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the 
magnanimous herald of truth, is cut uown in 
the flower and spring-tide of his life ! ” ^ When 
the news of Zwingle’s decease reached Basle, 
the wBble city resounded witli lamentations 
arid mourning. 2 

Yet the spark of life that still remained 
began to burn more brightly. Although his 
frame was weak, his soul felt the unalter- 
able conviction that God had called him to 
replace the candle of His Word on the empty 
candlestick of the Church. The plague had 
forsaken its victim, and Zwingle exclaims 
with emotion : — 

My Ood, my Sfre, 
ilealM by thy hand, 

Upon the earth 

Once more 1 stand. 

From eullt and sin 

May I bo free ! 

My month slmll sing 

Alone of theo ! 

The uncertain hour 

For me wili come . . . 

O’erwhelra’d perchance 

With deeper glooin.^ 

It matters not ! 

With joy i’ll bear 

My yoke, until 

-r I reach licaven’s sphere.^ 

In the beginning of November, as soon as 
he could hold a pen, Zwingle wrote to his 
family. This gave unutterable joy to his 
friends,® particularly to his young brother 
Andrew, who himself died of the plague in 
the following year, and at whose death Ulrich 
wept and groaned (as he himself observes) 
with more than woman’s sorrow,® At Basle, 
Conrad Brunner, Zwiiigle’s friend, and 
Bruno Amerbach, the celebrated printer, both 
young men, had died after three day.s’ illness. 
It was believed in that city that Zwingle 
also had fallen. The university felt the 
deepest dejection. “ Whom the gods love 
die young,” said they.^ But who can do- 
scribe their delight when Collins, a student 
from Lucerne, and after him a merchant from 

1 Quis enim non doleat, publicam patrln salutom, tubam 
Evangelll, majmanimum veritatis buccinatorem languere, 
Intercldere. Zw. Epp. p. 90. 

2 Heu quantum luctua, fatia Zwlnglium oonceaBiase. Im* 

portunus llle rumor suo vehement! Impetu dlvulgavit. Ibid, 
p. 91. t 

> These words were strikingly ful filled, twelve years later, 
on the blood^stainod field of Cappel. 

* So will Ich doch . 

])en Truti uiid Poch 

In dlser Welt 

Tragen frdlich 

Um wldergelt. 

Although these three fragments of poetry bear date " at 
the be^nnlng, the middle, and the end of his malady,” and 
express the sentiments Zwingle really felt at these three 
periods, it is most probable that they were not put Into the 
shape in which they have come down to us until after his 
recovery. See Bullinger Chronik. 

^ Inspeetla tuls Uteris, incredibllls quidam gestus ItctUlte 
pectus meum subitt. Zw. Epp. p. 88. 

« |l}ulatum et luctum plusquam femlneum. Ibl(^ p. 106 . 

i ‘'Ov Ti S-iel {ptXtev^j, vtuvi^xof rtXtvTS. Ibid. 

! P.W. 

L - * 

Zurich, brought intelligence that Zwingle 
had escaped from thojaws of death 1 ' The 
vicar of tno Bishop of Constance, John Faber, 
that old friend of Zwingle’s, who was subse- 
quently his most violent antagonist, wrote 
to him : “ Oh ! my beloved Ul&h, what joy 

I feel at learning that you have been saved 
from the grasp of cruel death I When you 
are in danger, the Christian commonwealth 
is threatened. The Lord has pleased to urge 
you by these trials to seek more earnestly 
for eternal life.” 

This was indeed the aim of the trials by 
which God had proved Zwingle, and this end 
was obtained, but in a different manner from 
that imagined by Faber. This pestilence of 
1519 , which committed such frightful ravages 
in the north of Switzerland, was in the hands 
of God a powerful means for the conversion 
of many souls.* But on no one did it exer- 
cise so powerful an influence as on Zwingle. 
The Gospel, vdiich had hitherto been too 
much regarded by him as a mere doctrine, 
now became a great reality. He arose from 
the darkness of the sepulchre with a new 
heart. His zeal became more active ; his 
life more holy ; his preaching more free, more 
Christian, and more powerful. This was the 
epoch of Zwingle’s complete emancipation ; 
henceforward he consecrated himself entirely 
to God. But the Reformation of Switzerland 
received a now life at the same time as the 
reformer. The scourge of God, the great 
deaths as it swept over these mountains and 
descended into its valleys, gave a holier cha- 
racter to the movement that was there taking 
place. The lieforraation, as well as Zwingle, 
was baptized in the waters of affliction and 
of grace, and came forth purer and more 
vigorous. It was a memorable day in the 

1 counsels of God for the regeneration of this 
people. 

Zwingle derived fresh strength, of which 
he stood so much in need, from communion 
with his friends. To Myconius especially he 
was united by the strongest affection. They 
walked in reliance on each other, like Lu- 
ther and Melancthon. Oswald was happy 
at Zurich. lYuo, his position there was 
embarrassed, but tempered by the virtues of 
his modest wife. It was of her that Glarean 
said : “ If I could meet with a young woman 
like her, I should prefer her to a king’s 
daughter.” Yet a faithful monitor often 
broke in upon the sweet affection of Zwingle 
and Myconius. It was the canon Xyloctect 
inviting Oswald to return to Lucerne, his 
native place. “ Zurich is not your country,” 
said he, “ it is Lucerne ! You tell me that 
the Zurichers are your friends ; I do not 
deny it. But do you know what will be' the 
end of it? Serve your country ; This I would 
advise and entreat you, and, if I may, I 

1 Edirli te mortis fauelbus fcliolterereplum negotUtot 

dTe^MtlienVz fiTjallm h'&9^ In diesser Oogend gras- 
Birte. vlelc neicten aich su einem bessern Leben. Oeorga 
Vfigelln, Ref. uist. Pttsslln Beytr. Iv, 174. 
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would command you I ” ‘ Xyloctect, joining 
actions with words, procurod his nomination 
as head-master of toe collegiate school at 
Lucerne. Oswald hesitated no longer ; he 
saw the finger of God in this appointment, 
and however great the sacrifice, he resolved 
to make it. Who could tell that he might 
not be an instrument in the hand of the Lord 
to introduce the doctrine of peace into the 
warlike city of Lucerne ? But what a sad 
farewell was that of Zwingle and Myconius 1 
They parted in tears. “Your departure,” 
wrote Ulrich to his friend shortly after, “has 
indicted a blow on the cause I am defending, 
like that suffered bj- an army in battle-array 
when one of its wings is destroyed.** Alas I 
now I feel all the value of my Myconius, 
and how often, without my knowing it, he 
has upheld the cause of Christ.” 

Zwingle felt the loss of his friend the more 
deeply, as the plague had left him in a stete 
of extreme weakness. “ It has enfeebled 
my memory,” wrote he on the 30th of No- 
vember 1519, “ and depressed my spirits.” 
He was hardly convalescent before he re- 
sumed all his duties. “ But,” said he, “ when 
I am preaching, I often lose the thread of 
my discourse. All my limbs are oppressed 
with languor, and I am almost like a corpse.” 
Besides this, Zwingle’s opposition to indul- 
gences had aroused the hostility of their 
partisans. Oswald encouraged his friend 
by the letters he wrote from Lucerne. Was 
not the Lord, at this very moment, giving a 
pledge of his support by the protection He 
afforded in Saxony to the powerful champion 
who had gained such signal victories over 

Rome? “ What is your opinion,” said 

Myconius to Zwingle, “ of Luther’s cause ? 
As for me, I have no fear either for the Gos- 
pel or for him. If God does not protect His 
truth, wlio shall protect it ? All that I ask 
of the Lord is, that He will not withdraw 
his hand from those who hold nothing dearer 
than his Gospel. Continue as you have be- 
gun, and an abundant reward shall be con- 
ferred upon you in heaven I” ^ 

The arrival of an old friend consoled 
Zwingle for the departure of Myconius. 
Bunzli, who had been Ulrich’s instructor at 
Basle, and who had succeeded the Dean of 
Weseu’j the reformer’s uncle, visited Zurich 
ii\ the first week of the year 1520, and 
Zwingle and he formed a project of going to 
Basle to see theircommon friends. ^ Zwingle’s 
sojourn in that city was not fruitless. “ Oh ! 
my dear Zwingle,” wrote John Glother not 
long after,> “ never can I forget you. I am 
bound to you by that kindness with which, 
during your stay in Basle, you came to see 
me, — ^mc, a poor schoolmaster, an oblbure 
man, without learning, merit, and of low 

1 Patriam cole, snadeo et obMOro, «t, al hoc poaaum, Jubeo. 
Xylociactus Myconio. 

2 Nam re« men, te abeunte. non aunt mlnua acclsia, quam 
alexercitulln proolnolu stantl altera alarum abatergatur. 


. PP. 103 , 111 . 


estate! You have won my affections by 
that gracefulness of manner, that inexpres- 
sible suavity with which ^ou subdue all 
hearts,-— nay, even the stones, if I may so 
speak. ^ But Zwingle’s old friends profited 
still more by his visit. Capito, Hedio, and 
many others, were electrified by his powerful 
language ; and the former, commencing in 
Bade, a work similar to that which Zwingle 
was carrying on in Zurich, began to explain 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew^ before 
an ever-increasing auditory. The doctrine 
of Clirist penetrated and warmed their hearts. 
The people received it gladly, and hailed 
withacclamation8|the revival of Christianity.* 
This was the dawn of the Reformation ; and 
accordingly a conspiracy o^riests and monks 
was soon formed against Capito. It was at 
this period that Albert, the youthful cardinal- 
archbishop of Mentz, desirous of attaching 
so great a scholar to his person, invited him 
to his court. * Capito, seeing the difficulties 
that were opposed to him, accepted the invi- 
tation. The people were excited ; their in- 
dignation was roused against the priests, 
and a violent commotion broke out in the 
city. * Hedio was thought of as his succes- 
sor ; but some objected to his youth, and 
others said, “ Hois Capito’s disciple !” “The 
truth stings,” said Hedio ; “ it is not safe to 
wound tender cars by preaching it. ® But it 
matters not I Nothing shall make me swerVo 
from the straight road.” The monks redou- 
bled their efforts; “Do not believe those,’ 
exclaimed they from the pulpit, “ who tell 
you that the sum of Christian doctrine is 
found in the Gospel and in St. Paul. Scotus 
has been more serviceable to Christianity 
than St. Paul himself. All the learned 
things that have been ever said or printed 
were stolen from Scotus. All that these 
hunters after glory Jiave been able to do, is 
merely to add a few Greek or Hebrew words 
to obscure the whole matter.”® 

The disturbance increased, and there was 
cause to fear that, after Capito’s departure, 
the opposition would become still more 
powerful. “ I shall be almost alone, ” thought 
Hedio ; — “ I, a weak and wretched man, to 
struggle unaided with these pestilent mon- 
sters.”^ In these circumstances he called 
to God for succour, and wrote to Zwingle : 
“ Animate my courage by frequent letters. 
Learning and Christianity are now between 
the hammer and the anvil. Luther has just 
been condemned by the universities of Lou- 


1 Horum tuorum elegantfa, suavltatque IncredtblllB, au»‘ 
omnea tibi devlncla,etlam lapldea, ut ale dizerim. Zw. Epp. 
p. 133 . 

2 Ilenaacentl Ohrlstlaniamo mlrum quam faveant. Ibid. 

p. 120. 

9 Oardlnalla Illlo Invitavit ampliaalmla oondltlonlbua. 
Ibid. 

4 Tumultua exorltur et maxima Indlgnatlo vuigl erga 
!egt7f. Ibid. 

a Auriculas teneraa mordac! radere verOf non naqae adtO' 
tutnm eat. Ibid. ^ 

6 Scotum plus profuisse rei Ohrlatiann quam tpaum 
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il^auTum 7. . . qaloquld eruditum, fUratum ex Sooto .... Ibid. 
eatllei^BimiB monatria. Ibid. p. m. 


7 Cum peati 
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vain and Cologne. If ever tlie Church was 
in imminent danger, it is now.” ^ 

Capito left Basie for Mentz on the 28th of 
Aprils and was succeeded by Hedio. Not 
content with the public assemblies in the 
churchy where he continued the explanation 
of St. Matthew, Hedio proposed in toe month 
of June (as he writes to Luther) to have 
private meetings in his house, for the more 
familiar commimication of evangelical in- 
struction to those who felt its necessity. 
This powerful means of edification in the 
truth, and of exciting the interest and zeal 
of believers for Divide things, could not fail, 
then as in all times, to arouse opposition 
amon^ worldly minded people and domineer- 
ing priests, both which classes, though from 
different motives, are unwilling that God 
should be worshipped anywhere except with- 
in the boundary of certain walls. But Hedio 
was immovable. 

At the period when he was forming this 
good resolution at Basle, there arrived at 
Zurich one of those characters who, in all 
revolutions, are thrown up, like a foul scum, 
on the surface of society. 

The senator Grebel, a man highly respect- 
ed in Zurich, had a son named Conrad, a 
youth of remarkable talents, a violent enemy 
of ignorance and superstition, which he at- 
tacked with the most cutting satire ; he was 
blustering and passionate, caustic and ill- 
natured in his speech ; void of natural affec- 
tion, dissipated, speaking loudly and frequent- 
ly of his own innocence, and seeing nothing 
but evil in his neighbours. We mention him 
here, because he was afterwards destined to 
play a melancholy part. Just at this time, 
Vadian married one of Conrad’s sisters. The 
latter, who was studying at Paris, where his 
misconduct had rendered him incapable of 
walking, feeling a desire to be present at the 
marriage, suddenly (about the middle of 
Juno) appeared in the midst of his family. 
The poor father received his prodigal son 
with a kind smile ; his tender mother, with 
a flood of tears. The affection of his parents 
could not change his unnatural heart. His 
good but unhappy motlier having some time 
afterwards been brought to the verge of the 
grave, Conrad wrote to his brother-in-law 
Vadian : “ My mother has recovered ; she is 
again ruler of the house ; she sleeps, rises, 
scolds, breakfasts, quarrels, dines, disputes, 
sups, and is always a trouble to us. &he 
trots about, roasts and bakes, heaps and 
hoards, toils and wearies herself to death, 
and will soon bring on a relapse.”* Such 
was the man who somewhat later presumed 
to domineer over Zwingle, and became noto- 
rious as one of tlie chiefs of tlie fanatical 
Anabaptists. It may be that Divine Pro- 
vidence allowed such characters to appear at 


1 SI unquatn tnmlnebai; perlculum, jam Immlnot. Zw. 
Eijp. p. 121, 17th March IWO. , , , . . 

» Ste reslert das Uaus, scbWft, steht auf, isonkt, frdh- 
stSokt, keift .... Simml. Somml. iv. t Wirz, 1. 7C. 


the epoch of the Reformation, to form a con- 
trast by their very excesses with the wise, 
Christian, and regulated spirit of the re- 
formers. 

Eveiy thing seemed •to indicate that the 
battle between the Gospel and popery was 
about to begin. “ Let us stir up the tempo- 
rizers,” wrote Hedio to Zwingle f. “ the truce 
is broken. Let us put on our breastplates ; 
for wo shall have to fight against the most 
formidable enemies.” ‘ Myconius wrote to 
Ulrich in the same strain ; but the latter re- 
plied to these warlike appeals with admir- 
able mildness : I would allure these obsti- 
nate men,” said he, “by Kindness and friend- 
ly proceedings, rather than overthrow them 
by violent controversy.* For if they call our 
doctrine (which is in truth not ours) a devilish 
doctrine, it is aU very natural, and by this I 
know that we are really amlkssadors from 
God. The devils cannot be silent in Christ’s 
presence.” 


* UencvolCIItla nonCBioque vusequio pgi»iuB iiinci, qu 
Bnimosft oppugnatlono traM. IM(L p. 103. 

* Non enlin ooli sumus ; Tl«uri plus duobua mllUbiw i 
multonun est ratlonaliuai, qui lac Jam spiritualo augen 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Two Beformera-The Pall of Man~Expiation of the 
Man-God— No Merit In Worka— Objections refuted— Power 
of Love for Christ— Election— Christ the sole Master— 
Eflbets of this Preaching— Dejection and Courage— First 
Act of the Magistrate— Church and State — Attacks— 
Galster. 

Although Zwingle desired to follow a mild 
course, he did not remain inactive. After 
his illness, bis preaching had become more 
profound and more vivif^ng. Upwards of 
two thousand persons in Zurich had received 
the Word of God in their hearts, confessed 
the evangelical doctrine, and were already 
qualified to announce it themselves.* 
Zwingle held the same faith as Luther, 
but a faith depending on deeper reasoning. 
In Luther it was afl impulse ; in Zwingle, 
perspicuity of argument prevailed. We find 
in Luther’s writings an internal and private 
conviction of the value of the cross oi Jesus 
Christ to himself individually ; and this con- 
viction, so full of energy and life, animates 
all that he says. The same- sentiment, un- 
doubtedly, is found in Zwingle, but in a less 
degree. He was rather attracted by the har- 
mony of the Christian doctrine : he admired 
it for its exquisite beauty, for the light it 
sheds upon the soul of man, and for the 
everlasting life it brings into the world. The 
one is moved by the heart, the other by the 
understanding ; and this is why those who 
have not felt by their own experience the 
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1 Armemus pectora nostra f pngnandum erit contra to* 
torrlmos hostes. Zw. Epp. p. lOl. 

'<< Benevolentla honestoque ohsequio potius alllcl, quam 
* — Ibid. p. 103. 

Ubua pet* 

augentos 

....Ibid. 104. 
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filith that animated these two ^eat disciples 
of the same Lord have fallen into the gross 
error of representing one as a mystic and the 
other as a rationalist. Possibly, the one is 
more pathetic in the exposition of his faith, 
the otner, more philosophical ; but both be- 
lieve in the same trutns. It may be ti*ue 
that they do not regard secondary questions 
in the same licht ; but that faith which is 
one, — that faith which renews and justifies 
its possessor, — that faith which no confession, 
no articles can express, — exists in both alike. 
Zwingle’s doctrines have been so often mis- 
represented, that it will not be irrelevant to 
glance at what he was then preaching to the 
people who daily thronged the cathedral of 
Zunch. 

In the fall of the first man Zwingle found 
a key to • the history of the human race. 
‘^Before the fall,” said he one day, “man 
had been created with a free will, so that, 
had he been willing, he might have kept the 
law ; his nature was pure ; the disease of sin 
had not yet reached him *, his life was in his 
own hands. But having desired to be as 

God, he died and not he alone, but all his 

posterity. Since then in Adam all men are 
dead, no one can rccal them to life, until the 
Spirit, which is God himself, raises them 
from the dead.”* 

The inhabitants of Zurich, who listened 
eagerly to this powerful orator, were over- 
whelmed with sorrow as he unfolded before 
their eyes that state of sin in which mankind 
ai*e involved ; but soon they heard the words 
of consolation, and the remedy was pointed 
out to them, which alone can restore man to 
life. “ Christ, very man and very God,”* 
said the eloquent voice of this son of the 
Tockenburg herdsman, “ has purchased for 
us a never ending redemption. For since it 
was the eternal God who died for us, his 
passion is therefore an eternal sacrifice, and 
i everlastingly effectual to heal;® it satisfies 
the Divine justice for ever in behalf of all 
those who rely upon it with firm and un- 
shaken faith. Wherever sin is,” exclaimed 
the reformer, “ death of necessity follows. 
Christ was without sin, and guile was not 

found in his mouth; and yet he died! 

This death ho suffered in our stead ! He 
was willing to die that he might restore us 
to life ; and as he had no sins of his own, the 

all-merciful Father laid ours upon him.^ 

jSeeing that the will of man,” said the Chris- 
tian orator again, “ had rebelled .igainst the 
Most High, it was necessary for the re-esta- 
i blishment of eternal order and for the salva- 

1 Quum ergo omnes homines In Adamo mortui sunt.... 
i donee per Splritum et gratiam Del ad vltam quta Deus eat 

excltentur. Zw. 0pp. f iM). This passage, and others we 
! have quoted, or which we may have occasion to quote, are 
taken from a work Zwingle published in 1523, and in wnich 
he reduced to order the doctrines he had been preaching for 
several years past.—Hlc recensere coepl (be says) qu« ex 
verbo Del pr«dicavl. Ibid. p. 228. 

2 Ohristus verus homo et verus Deus. . . .Ibid. 206. 

• Deus enim Ktemus, quum sit qul pro nobis morltur.pas- 
sionem ejus eternam et perpetuo salutarem esse oportet. 
IbkU 

* Mori volult ut nos vUr restltueret. . . .Ibid, 201. 
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tion of man, that the human will should 
submit in Christ’s person to the Divine wiU.”^ 

He would often remark that the expiatory 
death of Jesus Christ had taken place in be- 
half of believers, of the people of God.* 

The souls that thirsted after salvation in 
the city of Zurich found repose at the sound 
of these glad tidings ; but there still existed 
in their minds some long-established errors 
which it was necessary to eradicate. Starting 
from the great tmth that salvation is the gift 
of God, Zwingle inveighed powerfully against 
the pretended merit of human works. 

“ Since eternal salvation,” said he “ proceeds 
solely from the merits and death of Jesus 
Christ, it follows that the merit of our own 
works is mere vanity and folly, not to say 
impiety and senseless impudence.® If wo 
could nave been saved by our own works, it 
would not have been necessary for Christ to 
die. All who have ever com® to God have 
come to him through the death of Jesus 
CJhrist.”* 

Zwingle foresaw the objections this doc- 
trine would excite among some of his 
hearers. They waited on him and laid them 
before him. He replied to them from the 
pulpit ; “ Some people, perliaps more dainty 
than pious, object that this doctrine renders 
men careless and dissolute. But of what 
importance are the fears and objections that 
the daintiness of men may suggest ? Who- 
soever believes in Jesus Christ is assured 
that all that comotb from God is necessarily 
good. If, therefore, the Gospel is of God, it 
is good. ® And what other power besides 
could implant righteousness, truth, and love 

among men ? 0 God, most gracious, 

most righteous Father of all mercies,” ex- 
claimed he in a transport of piety, “with 
what charity I’hou hast embraced thine 

enemies ! ® With what lofty and unfailing | 

hopes hast thou filled us, who deserved to 
feel nothing but despair I and to what glory 
hast thou called, in thy Son, our meanness 

and our nothingness! Thou wiliest, by 

this unspeakable love, to constrain us to 
return thee love for love I” 

Following out this idea, he proceeded to 
show that love to the Redeemer is a law 
more powerful than the commandments. 

“ The Cliristian,” said he, “ delivered from 
the law, depends entirely on Jesus Christ. 
Christ is ms reason, his counsel, his right- 
eousness, and l)is whole salvation. Chrirt 
lives and acts in him.^ Christ alone is 

> Necesse fult ut voUintas humana In Christo b« divina 
siibmltteret. Zw. 0pp. i. 204. 

2 UoBtia est et victima, satlsfaciens in teternum pro pec- 
catls omnium fldellum. Ibid. 253. Expurgata peccata mul- 
titudinis, boo est, Adelis populi. Ibid. 264. 

s Sequitur merltum nostrorum operum# nihil esse quam 
vanitatera et stnltltlam, ne dicam fmpietatem et Isnoran- 
tem impudentlam. Ibid. 290. 

4 Qnotquot ad Deum venerunt unquam, per mortem 
Chrlstl ad Deum venlsse. Ibid. 

^ Certus est quodquidquld ex Deo est.bonum sit. Si ergo 
Evangellum ex Deo, oonum est. Ibid. 208. , _ 

0 Quanta carltate nos fares ct pordiiiUes....Ibld. 207. 

7 Turn enim totus a Ohristo pendet. Ohristus est el ra- 
tio, consilium, Jastitia, innocentla et tota salus. Ohristus 
in eo vlvit, in eo agit. Ibid. 233. 
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his leader, and he needs no other guide.” 
And then making use of a comparison within 
.the range of his hearers’ intelligence, Jbe 
added : “ If a government forbids its citi- 
zens under pain of death to receive any pen- 
sion or largess from the hands of foreigners, 
how mild and easy is this law to those who, 
from love to their country and tiieir liberty, 
voluntarily abstain from so culpable an 
action! Ilut, on the contrary, how vexa- 
tious aAd oppressive it is to those who con- 
sult their own interest alone! Thus the 
righteous man lives free and joyful in the 
love of righteousness, and the unrighteous 
man walks murmuring under the heavy bur- 
den of the law that oppresses him ! ” ^ 

In the cathedral of Zurich there were 
many old soldiers who felt the truth of these 
words. Is not love the most powerful of 
law^pvers? Are not its commands im- 
mediately fulfilled? Does not He whom 
we love dwell in our hearts, and there 
perform all that he has ordained? Ac- 
cordingly Zwinglc, growing bolder, pro- 
claimed to the people of Zurich that 
love to the Itedecmer was alone capable 
of impelling a man to perform works accept- 
able to God. “ Works done out of Jesus 
Christ are worthless,” said the Christian ora- | 
tor. “ Since every thing is done of him, in 
him, and by him, what can we lay claim to 
for ourselves ? Wherever there is faith in 
God, there God is ; and wherever God abideth, 
there a zeal exists urging and impelling men 
to good works. ? Take care only that Christ 
is in thee, and that thou art in Christ, and 
doubt not that then he is at work in thee. 
The life of a Christian is one perpetual good 
work which God begins, continues, and com- 
pletes.”® 

Deeply aflected by the greatness of that 
love of God, which is from everlasting, the 
herald of grace raised his voice in louder 
accents of invitation tu irresolute and timid 
souls. “ Are you afraid,” said he, “ to ap- 
proach this tender Father who has elected 
you ? Why has ho chosen us of his grace ? 
Why has he called us ? Why has he drawn 
us to him ? Is it that we should fear to ap- 
proach him ?”* 

Such was Zwingle’s doctrine : the doctrine 
of Christ himselfi “ If Luther preaches 
Christ, he does what I am doing,” said the 
preacher of Zurich ; “ those whom he has 
biought to Christ are more numerous th in 
those whom I have led. But this matters 
not : I will bear no other name than that of 
Christ, whose soldier I am, and who alone is 
my chief. Never has one single word been 
written by me to Luther, nor by Luther to 

1 Bonus Tlr in amore JostilltB liber et Intus vivit. Zny. 
0pp. 1. 234. 

a IJbl Deus. tlliccura est et studium, ad opera bona urirens 
et imjMllens.... Ibid. 213. 

® Vita ergo pil homiuis nihil allud est, nisi perpetua qn«- 
dam et indefessa bonl operatio, quam Dens inclpit, ducll, 
et absolvit..,. Ibid. 296. 

* Quum erfo Deus pater nos elegit ex gratia sua, traxlU 
W et rocamr cur ad eum acoedere non auderemus i Ibid. 
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me. And why ? that it might bo shown 

how much the Spirit of God is in unison | 
with itself, since noth of us, without any | 
collusion, teach the doctrine of Christ with 
such uniformity.”^ | 

Thus did Zwingle preach with courage j 
and enthusiasm.^ The vast cathedral could | 
not contain the multitude of his hearers. All ! 
praised God for the new life that was begin- 1 
ning to reanimate the lifeless body of the | 
Church. Many of the Swiss from every 
canton, who came to Zurich either to attend 
the diet or for other motives, impressed 
this new preaching, carried its precious seeds 
into all the valleys of their native country. 

A shout of rejoicing rose from every city and 
mountain. “ Switzerland,” wrote Nicholas 
Hageus from Lucerne to Zurich, “ Switzer- 
land has hitherto given birth to such as 
Brutus, Scipio, and Caesar; but she has 
hardly produced a man who really knew 
Jesus Christ, and who nourished our souls, 
not with vain disputes, but with the Woi*d 
of God. Now that Divine Providence has 
given Switzerland a Zwingle for preacher i 
and an Oswald Myconius for teacher, virtue i 
and sacred learning are reviving among us. 

0 fortunate Helvetia 1 if at last thou wouldst 
rest from war, and, already illustrious by thy 
arms, become more illustrious still by right- 
eousness and peace!”®— “ There was a re- 
port,” wrote Myconius to Zwingle, “ that 
your voice could not be heard three paces 
off. But I see now that it was a falsenood, 
for all Switzerland hears you!”* — “Thou 
hast armed thyself with an intrepid courage,” 
wrote Hodio ftom Basle ; “ I will follow tnee 
as far as I am able.”® — “ I have heard thee,” i 
wrote Sebastain Hofmeister of Schaffhausen 
from Constance, “ Would to God that Zu- 
rich, which is at the head of our happy con- ! 
federation, were healed of its disease, so that ' 
the whole body might be at length restored . 
to health I 

But Zwingle met with adversaries as well 
as admirers. “ Why,” said some, “ does he 
busy himself with the affairs of Switzer- 
land?” “ Why,” said others, “ does he 

repeat the same things in every sermon ? ” 
In the midst of all this opposition, dejection 
often came over Zwingle’s soul. Everything 
seemed in his eyes falling into confusion, 
and society to be on the eve of a general 
convulsion.^ Ho thought it impossible for 
any new truth to appear, without its anta- 
gonistic error sprin^ng up immediately.® If 
any hope arose in lus heart, fear grew up by 

1 Quam concors ait aplritus Del, dum noa tam procul dla- 
alti, nihil colludentea, tam concordlter Gbristl doctrinam 
docemua. Zw. 0pp. 1. 276, ^ « 

* Quam fortla ais in Christo prtedteando. Zw. Epp. p. 180. 

3 0 Uelvotiam ionge feliciorem, si tandem liceat te a bel* 

lis conquiescere ! Ibid. p. J2a. ^ ^ , 

* At video mendacium esse, cum audiarls per totam Hel- 
vetiam. Ibid. p. 186. 

» Sequar te quoad potero. . . .Ibid. p. 13*. 

6 Ut caplte felicia patrlte noatrte a morbo erepto, sanitas 
tandem in reliqua membra reclperetur. Ibid. p. 147. 

f Omnia auraum dcortrtimque moventnr. Ibid. 142. 

6 Ut nihil proferre caput queat, ciilus non contrariumo 
regiono emergat . I bid. 
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iti side. He soon, howoveri threw', off his 
dejection. “ The life of man hero below is a 
continual war,” said’ he ; “ whoever desires 
to obtain glory must face the world, and, 
like David, force this haughty Goliath, so 
proud of his stature, to bite the dust. The 
Church,” said he, as Luther had done, “ was 
purchased by blood, and by blood must be re- 
stored.' The more numerous are its impu- 
rities, the more men like Hercules must we 
call up to cleanse these Augean stables.^ I 
§m under no apprehensions for Luther,” 
added he, “ even should he be struck by 
the thunderbolts of this (Romish) Jupiter.”® 
Zwingla had need of repose, and repaired 
to the waters of Baden. The priest of this 
town, formerly one of the pope’s guards, a 
man of kindly disposition but of the greatest 
ignorance, had obtained his benefice by car- 
rying the halberd. Faithful to his military 
habits, he used to pass the day and part of 
the night in jovial company, while his curate 
Staheli was indefatigable in performing all 
the duties of his charge.** Zwingle sent for 
him and said : “ I have need of Swiss 
helpers;” and from that moment Staheli 
was his fellow-labourer. Zwingle, Staheli, 
and Luti subsequently pastor at Winterthour, 
lived under the same roof. 

Zwingle’s devotion was not unrewiii*ded. 
The Word of Christ, preached with so much 
energy, was destined to bear fruit. Many 
magistrates were gained over; they had 
found in God’s Word their consolation and 
their strength. Afflicted at observing the 
priests, and above all the monks, uttering 
shamelessly from the pulpit whatever came 
into their heads, the council published a de- 
cree ordering them to preach nothing in 
their sermons “ that they had not drawn 
from the sacred fountains of the Old and 
New Testaments.”* It was hi 1520 that the 
civil anthority thus interfered for the first 
time in the work of the Reformation ; acting 
as a Christian magistrate (in the opinion of 
some), since it is the primary duty of the 
magistrate to defend the Word of God and to 

S rotect the dearest interests of the citizens ; — 
epriving the Church of its liberty (in the 
opinion of others), subjecting it to the secular 
power, and giving the signal of that long 
train of evils which the union of Church and 
State has since engendered. We will not 
here decide on this great controversy, which 
in our own days is maintained with so much 
warmth in many countries. It is sufficient 
for us to mark its origin at the epoch of the 
Reformation. But there is still another 
thing to be pointed out; the act of these 
magistrates was of itself an effect of the 


preiwhing of the Word of God. The Refor- 
mation in Switzerland then emerged from 
simple individualities, and became a national 
work. Bom in the hearts of a few priests 
and learned men, it extended, rose up, and 
took its station on higher ground. Like the 
waters of the sea, it rose gradually, until it 
had covered a vast expanse. 

The monks were confounded: they had 
been ordered to preach the Word of Gpd only, 
and most of them had never read it. One 
opposition provokes another. This decree 
became the signal for the most violent attacks 
against the Reformation. Plots began to be 
formed against the priest of Zurich ; his life 
was in danger. One day, as Zwingle and 
his curates were^., quietly conversing in their 
house, some citizens entered hastily, saying : 
“ Have you strong bolts to your doors ? Be 
on your guard to-night.” — “ We often had 
such alarms as these,” adds Staheli ; “ but 
we were well armed, ^ and a patrol was sta- 
tioned ipJ:ho street to protect us.” 

In other places recourse was had to still 
more violent measures. An aged man of 
Schaff hausen, named Galster, possessing a 
just spirit and a fervour rare at his age, and 
rejoicing in the light ho had found in the 
Gospel, endeavoured to communicate it to 
his wife and children ; in his zeal, which may 
have been indiscreet, he openly attacked the 
relics, priests, and superstition with which 
his canton abounded. He soon became an 
object of hatred and terror even to his own 
family. The old man, anticipating mischief, 
left his house broken-hearted, and fled to the 
neighbouring forests. Here he remained 
some days sustaining life upon what ho 
could find, when suddenly, on the last night 
of the year 1520, torches flashed through the 
forest in every direction, and the shouts of 
men and the cry of savage dogs re-echoed 
through its gloomy shades. The council 
had ordered a grand chase in the forest to 
discover the wretched man. The hounds 
caught their prey. The unhappy Galster 
was dragged before the magistrate, and sum- 
moned to abjure his faith ; as he continued 
steadfast, ho was beheaded. * 


CHAPTER X. 

A new Combatant— The Beformer of Berne— Zwlngrle en- 
courages Haller— The Gospel at Lucerne— Oswald perse- 
cuted— Zwlncle*8 Preaching— Henry Ballinger and Gorold 
of Knonau-^ubll at Basle— The Chaplain ol the Hos- 
|>ital— War in Italy^Zwingle protests against the Capltu- 


1 Rcclesiam puto,nt sanguine parta est, ita sanguine in- 
staurarl. Zw.Bpp. p. 143. 

2 Eo plures armabis Hercules qui fimum tot hactenus 

bourn entrant. Ibid. p. 144. , ^ 

s Etiamsi fulmlne Jovls Istlus fulminetur. Ibid. 

4 Misc. Tig. 11. 679-696; Wire. 1. 78, 79. 

6 Vetult eos Senatus qulcquam prmdicare quod non ex 
aaerarum litorarum utriusque Testament! fontibus hausis- 
IlMt. Zw. 0pp. ill. 28. 


The year thus inaugurated by this bloody 
execution had hardly begun, when Zwingle 
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received a visit at Zurich from a young man 
about twenty-eight years of, age, of tall 
stature, and whoso exterior denoted candour, 
simplicity, and diffidence. ‘ He introduced 
himself as Berthold Haller, and on hearing 
his name Zwingle embraced the celebrated 
preacher of Herne with that affability which 
imparted such a charm to his manners. 
Haller was bom at Aldingen in Wurtem- 
berg, * ^d had studied first at Rotwyl under 
Rubellus, and next at Pforzheim, where 
Himmler was his preceptor, and Melancthon 
his fellow-pupil. The Bernese had about 
that time resolved on attracting literary men 
to their republic, which had already become 
so famous by its feats of arms. Rubellus 
and Berthold, who was t|jen only twenty- 
one years old, repaired thither. Subsequently 
Hal fer was named canon, and shortly after 
preacher, of the catliedral. The Gospel 
tauglit by Zwingle had reached Berne ; 
Haller believed, and from tliat hour desired 
to see the mighty man whom he already re- 
spected as a father. He went to Zurich, 
where Myconius had announced him. 'Phus 
did Haller and Zwingle meet. Haller, a 
man of meek disposition, confided to Zwingle 
all his trials *, and Zwingle, the strong man, 
inspired him with courage. “My soul,” 
said Berthold to Zwingle one day, “ is over- 
whelmed; I cannot support such unjust 

treatment. 1 am determined to resign my 
pulpit and retire to Basle, and. there in Wit- 
teinbach’s society, devote myself wholly to 
sacred learning.” “Alas I” replied Zwingle, 

“ and I too feel discouragement creep over 
me when I see myself unjustly assailed ; but 
Christ awakens my conscience by the power- 
ful stimulus of his terrors and promises. He 
alarms me by saying: Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me before men^ of him shall I be 
ashamed before my Father : and he restores 
me to tranquillity by adding: Whosoeiwr 
shall confess me before men, him also will I con- 
fess before my Father. 0 my dear Berthold, 
take courage! Our names are written in 
imperishable characters in the annals of the 
citizens on high.® I am ready to die for 

Christ.* Oh ! that your fierce bear-cubs,” 

added he, “ would hear the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, then would they grow tame.® But 
you must undertake this duty with great 
gentleness, lest they should turn round fu- 
i-iously, and rend you in pieces.” Haller’s 
courage revived. “My soul,” wrote he to 
Zwingle, “ has awakened from its slumber. 

I must preach the Gospel. Jesus Christ 
must be restored to this city, wdience He has j 


1 Anlml tut candorem RirapUeem et simplicitatem candl- 
disBlmain, hao tua pusiUa duidem opiBtola....Zw. Epp. 

p. 1R6. 

‘•i Ita ipse in Uteris MS. S. J. Ilott. ill. 54. 

Scripta tamen habeatur in fastis supernorum .clvium. 
Zw. Epp. p. 186. 

. < Ut morl pro Christo non usque adco detrectom apud me. 
Ibid, p. 187. 

^ Ut ursi tui ferocinscull, audita Chrlstl doctrtna, mansu- 
esnere Inciplant. Ibid. Tne rc^er will remember tliat a 
hear iigurea in the shield of Berne. 


been sd^ long exiled.” ‘ Thus did the flame 
that glowed so brightly in Zwingle's bosom 
rekindle that of Berthold, and the timid 
Haller rushed into the midst of the savage 
bears, that grinding their teeth (says Zwingle) 
sought to devour him. 

It was in another quarter, however, that 
the persecution was to break out in Switzer- 
land. The warlike I..ucerno stood forward as 
an adversary armed cap-a-pic and lance in 
rest. The military spirit prevailed in this 
canton, the advocate of foreign service *, and 
the leading men of the capital knit their 
brows whenever they heard one word of 
peace calculated to restrain their warlike 
disposition. When Luther’s works reached 
this city, some of the inhabitants began to 
read them, and were struck with horror. 
They appeared to have been penned by the 
hand of a demon; their imagination took 
fright, their eyes wandered, and they fancied 
their chambers were filled with devils, sur- 
rounding and gazing upon them with a sar- 
castic leer.^ They hastily closed the vo- 

lume and flung it aside in terror. Oswald, 
who had heard of these singular visions, 
never spoke of Luther, except to his most 
intimate friends, and was content simply to 
announce the Gospel of Clirist. Yet not- 
withstanding this moderation, loud cries were 
heard in the city : “ We must bum Luther 

and the schoolmaster (MyconiusJ 1 ” * “I 

am assailed by my adversary, like a ship in 
a hurricane at sea,” said Oswald to one of 
his friends. * One day in the beginning of 
the year 3520, he was suddenly cwled before 
the council. “ You are enjoined,” said tliey, 
“never to read Luther’s works to your 
pupils, never to mention him before them, 
and never even to think of him.” ® The lords 
of Lucerne presumed, it will be seen, to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction very widely. Shortly 
after this, a preacher declaimed from the 
pulpit against lieresy. All the assembly 
was moved; every eye was turned on 
Oswald, for whom could the preacher have 
had in view but him? Oswald remained 
quietly in his place, as if the matter did not 
concern him. But on leaving the church, 
as he was walking with his friend the Canon 
Xyloctcct, one of the councillors, who had 
not yet recovered from his agitation, passed 
near tliem. “ Well ! you disciples of Luther, ” 
said ho angrily, “ why do you not defend 
your master ? ” They made no reply. “ I 
live,” said Myconius, “ in the midst of savage 
wolves; but I have this consolation, that 
most of them have lost their teeth. They 
would bite if they could ; but as they cannot, j 
they merely howl.” I 


1 Donee Christum, cucullatls nugla longe a nobis exulem 

....pro vlrlll restltuerlm. Zw. Bpp. p. 187. . „ 

2 Dum Lutherum semol legerlnt. ut putaront stubellam 
suam plenam esse daemonlbus. Ibid. 137. 

3 OlamatuT hio per totam clvltatem i Lutherum combu- 
rendum et ludl magistruai. Ibid. 153. 

4 Non allter me impcllunt quam procella marina) navem 
aliquam. Ibid. 169. 

3 Imo ne in mentem eum admltterem. Ibid. 
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The senate was called together, for the 
tumult among the people kept increasing. 
“He is a Lutheran I” said one of the coun- 
cillors. “ Ho is a teacher of novelties 1” 
said another. “ He is a seducer of youth,” 

said a third “Let him appear 1 let 

him appear !” cried all. The poor school- 
master came before them, and heard fresh 
menaces and prohibitions. His simple spirit 
was woundccl and depressed. His gentle 
wife could only console him by her tears. 
“ Every one is against me,” exclaimed he in 
his anguish. “ Assailed by so many tem- 
pests, whither shall I turn, or how shall I 
escape them ?... If Christ were not with me, 
I should long ago have fallen beneath their 
blows.”* “ What matters it whether Lu- 

cerne will keep you or not ?” wrote Dr. Se- 
bastian Ilofmeister, in a letter dated from 
Constance. “ The earth is the Lord’s. Every 
country is the home of the brave. Even 
were we the vilest of men, our cause is just, 
for we teach the Gospel of Christ.” 

Whilst the truth thus met with so many 
obstacles at Lucerne, it was triumphant at 
Zurich. Zwingle laboured unceasingly. De- 
sirous of meditating on the whole of Scrip- 
ture in the original languages, he applied 
himself diligently to the study of Hebrew 
under the direction of John lloschonstcin, 
Reuchlin’s pupil. But his object in studying; 
the Scriptures was to preach them. On* Fri- 
days, the peasants who came in crowds, 
bringing their produce to the market of the 
city, showed great eagerness for the Word 
of God. To sati.'^fy their wants, Zwingle 
' had begun, in the month of December 1520, 
to expound the Psalms every market-day, 
preparing his sermon by previous meditation 
on each particular text. The reformers 
always combined learned pursuits with their 
practical labours : these labours were their 
end, their studies were but the means. They 
were not less zealous in the closet than be- 
fore the people. The union of learning and 
love is a characteristic feature of this epwh. 
With reference to his Sunday preachings, 
Zwingle, after having expounded the life of 
our Lord according to St. Matthew, pro- 
ceeded to show, by explaining the Acts of 
the Apostles, how the doctrine of Christ had 
been propagated. He next set forth the rule 
of a Christian life, as inculcated in the Epis- 
tles to Timothy ; he made use of the Epistle 
to the Galatians to combat doctrinal errors, 
and combined with it the two Epistles of 
Peter, to demonstrate to the contemners of 
St. Paul how the same spirit animated both 
these apostles ; he concluded witli the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, that he might explain to 
their fullest extent all the blessings which 
flow from the gift of Jesus Christ, the great 
high-priest of the Christirn. 

But Zwingle did not confine himself to 
adult men alone ; he endeavoured to kindle 

1 StflUMstus non esset. Jam olim defecissem. Zw. Epp. p. 


in the young also a sacred fire by which they 
should be animated. One day in the year 
1621, as he was engaged in his closet study- 
ing the Fathers of the Church, extracting 
the most remarkable piissages, and carefully 
classifying them in a thick volume, he saw a 
vomig man enter whose features strongly 
interested him. * It was Henry Bullinger, 
^ho, having returned from Germany, bad 
come to see him, impatient to knexw that 
teacher of his native land whose name was 
already celebrated in Christendom. The 
handsome youth fixed his eyes successively 
on the reformer and his books, and felt a call 
to follow Zwiugle’s example. The latter wel- 
comed him witli that cordiality wdiich won 
every heart. This first visit had a powerful 
influence over the whole life of the student, 
after he had returned to his father’s hearth. 
Another young man had also gained Zwin- 
gle’s alTection ; this was Gerold Meyer von 
Knonau. His mother, Anna Reinhardt, who 
subsequently occupied an important pbice in 
the lile of the reformer, had been a great 
beauty, and was still distinguished by her 
virtues. A young man of noble family, 
John Meyer von Knonau, who had been 
brought up at the court of the Bishop 
of Constance, to whom he was related, 
had conceived an ardent affection for Anna ; 
but sljc belonged to a plebeian family. The 
elder Meyer von Knonau had refused his 
consent to their union, and disinherited hil 
son after the marriage. In 1513, Anna was 
left a widow with one son and two daughters, 
and she now lived solely for the education of 
the pot>r orphans. Their grandfather was 
inexorable. One day, however, the widow’s 
servant took young Gerold out with her, a 
lively and graceful boy, then only three 
years' old, and as she stopped with him in 
the fish-market, tlic elder Meyer, who chanced 
to be at the window, ^ noticed him, watched 
every movement, and asked to whom this 
beautiful child, so buoyant witli life and 
freshness, belonged. “ It is your son’s,” 
w'as the reply. The old man’s heart was 
touched — the ice was melted — everytliing 
was forgotten, and he clasped in his arms 
the wife and the children of his son. 
Zwingle had become attached as if he were 
his own child to the young, noble, and coura- 
geous Gerold, who was destined to expire in 
the flow’^er of his age at the reformer’s side, 
his hand upon the sword, and surrounded, 
alas ! by the dead bodies of his enemies. 
Thinking that Gerold could not find in 
Zurich sufficient resources for study, Zwingle 
in 1621 sent him to Basic. 

1 Ich hab by Im oln gross Buen geseben, Xocontm coihmw. 
mum f als^ich by Ihm wass, anno 1521, dorinnen er Sententias 
und Dogmata Vatrumy flysaig Jodos an aclnem ort verzeich* 
net. Bullinger Chronik. 

2 L(\get doa Kindts Qroasvater zum f&nster uss, und 
ersach das Kind in der Flsvlier-brkntcn (Kiire), so fr&ch 
(friach) und frbllch sltzen.... Archives des Meyer deKno* 
nau, quoted in a notice of Anna Rtink^dtf Erlangen, IKIS, 
by Al. Oerold Meyer von Knonau. I am indebted to the 
kindness of this friend for the elucidation of several obscure 
passages iii the life of Zwingle. 
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The young Von Knonau did not find He- 
dio, Zwingle’s fnend, in that city. As Capito 
was obliged to accompany the Archbisnop 
Albert to the coronation of diaries Y., he 
had enga^d lledio to supply his place at 
Mentz.^ msle thus successively lost her 
most faithful preachers ; the Church seemed 
abandoned, but other men appeared. Fott 
thousand hearers crowded the church of Wff- 
liam Kubli, priest of St. Alban’s. Qe attacked 
the doctrine of the^mass, purgatory, and the 
invocation of saints. But this man, who was 
turbulent and greedy of public applause, in- 
veighed against error rather than contended 
for the truth. On the festival of Corpus 
Christi he joined the ^reat procession, out 
instead of the relics, which it was customary 
to parade through the streets, there was car- 
ried before him a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
handsomely bound, and with this inscription 
in large letters : “ The Bible ; this is the 
true relic, all others are but dead men’s 
bones.” Courage adorns the servant of God: 
ostentation disfigures him. The work of an 
evangelist is to preach the Bible and not to 
make a pompous display of it. The enraged 
priests accused Rubli before the council. 
A crowd immediately filled the square of the 
Cordeliers. “ Protect our preacher,” said the 
citizens to the council. Fifty ladies of dis- 
tinction interposed in his favour, but Rubli 
was compelled to leave Basle. Somewhat 
Jater he was implicated, like G rebel, in the 
disorders of the Anabaptists. As the Refor- 
mation was evolved, it every where rejected 
the chaff that was mixed up with the good 
grain. 

At this time, from the lowliest of chapels 
was heard an humble voice distinctly pro- 
claiming the Gospel doctrines. It was that 
of the youthful Wolfgang Wissemburger, 
the son of a councillor of state, and chaplain 
to the hospital. All the inhabitants of Basle, 
who felt new desires, c::perienccd a deeper af- 
fection for the meek chaplain than they had for 
the haughty Rubli himself. Wolfgang began 
to read mass in German. The monks renewed 
their clamour’s; but this time tkey failed, 
and Wissemburger was enabled to continue 
preaching the Gospel ; “ for,” says an old 
chronicler,-^* he was a citizen and* his father 
a councillor.” ^ This first success of the Re- 
formation at Basle was an omen of still 


was attaining a higher stage of develop- 
ment. 

Zurich was, however, the centre of the 
movement. But in the year 1521, important 
political events, that grieved Zwinglo’s heart, 
m some measure diverted men’s minds from 
the preaching of the •Gospel. Leo X., who 
had offered his alliance simultaneously to 
Charles V. and Francis I., had at length de- 
cided for the emperor. The war between 
these two rivals was about to burst forth in 
Italy. “ The pope shall have nothing left 
but his ears,” said the French general Lau- 
trec.^ This ill-timed jest increased the pon- 
tiff’s anger. The King of France claimed 
the support of the Swiss cantons, which, 
with the exception of Zurich, were in alliance 
with him : his call was obeyed. The pope 
flattered himself with the hope of engaging 
Zurich in his cause, and the Cardinal of 
Sion, who was always intriguing, in full 
confidence in his dexterity and eloquence, 
hastened to this city to procure soldiers for 
his master. But he met with a resolute 
opposition from his old friend Zwingle. The 
latter was indignant at the thought of seeing 
the Swiss sell their blood to the foreigner ; 
his imagination already conjured up the sight 
of the Zurichers under the standards of the 
pope and the emperor crossing their swords 
in the plains of Italy with the confederates 
assembled under the banner of France ; and 
at this fratricidal picture Ms patriotic and 
Christian soul thrilled with horror. Ho 
thundered from the pulpit : “ Will you,” ex- 
claimed he “ tear in pieces and destroy the 

confederation ? ^ We hunt down the wolves 

that ravage our flocks, but we make no resist- 
ance to those who prowl around us to devour 

men! It is not without reason that the 

mantles and the hats they wear are red ; 
shako these garments, and down will fall du- 
cats and crowns ; but if you wring them, you 
will see them dripping with the blood of your 
llbrothers, your fathers, your sons, and your 

dearest friends !”* In vain did Zwingle 

raise his manly voice. The cardinal with 
his red hat succeeded, and two thousand 
seven hundred Zurichers departed under the 
command of George Berguer. Zwinglc’s 
heart was wrung. His influence was not, 
however, lost. For many years after the 
banners of Zurich w^ero not unfolded and 


greater. At the same time, it was of much 
importance to the progress of the work 
throughout the confederation. Zurich was 
not alone. The learned Basle began to be 
charmed at the sound of the new doctrine. 
The foundations of the new temple were ex- 
tending. The Reformation in Switzerland 

F^Un ^ ****** Vater dos Raths. 


earned through the gates of the city in behalf 
of foreign princes. 

1 niaae che M. di Lutrech et M. de I'Escu harla ditto che 
voleva che le recchla del papa fusse la major parte retasso 

dl la 80 persona. Gradenlgo, the Venetian ambassador at 
Rome, MS. 1523. ^ 

2 Sagt wte es cin fromme Eidtgnosschafft zertrennen und 

urobk^ren wilrde. Bull. Ohronlk, , . , 

> Sie tragen billig rothe hilt und m&ntel. dan schtlte man 
sie. so fallen Cronen und Duggaton heraus, wlnde man sie, 
so rOnt delnes Bruders, Vaters, Sohns i^d gutan Freunds 
Blut heraus. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Zwlnfto opposes Hnmon Traditions* 

Leiit~Trttth triumphs amidst Oppt- ^ -i-- 

Deputles*— Accusation before the Clergy and thepounciiT- 
AppeiU to the Great Oouncff-Tbo Coadjutor and Zwingle 
— •Zwngle’s Egfly—Dwree of the Great Council— Posture 
of Aflhlre~-Hoirtnan*8 Attack. 

Wounded in his feelings as a citizen, Zwingle 
devoted himself with fresh zeal to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. His sermons increased in 
energy, “ I wHl never cease labouring to 
restore the primitive unity of the Church of 
Christ,” said he.^ Ho began the year 1522 
by showing the difference between the pre- 
cepts of the Gk>spel and those of men. When 
the season of Lent came* round, he preached 
with still greater vigour. After having laid 
the foundations of the new buildin", he was 
desirous of sweeping away the rubbish of the 
old. “ For four years,” said ho to the crowd 
assembled in tne cathedral, “ you have 
eagerly received the holy doctrine of the 
Gospel. Glowing with the fire of charity, 
fed with the sw'eets of the heavenly manna, 
it is impossible you can now find any savour 
in the wretched nutriment of human tradi- 
tions. ” * And then attacking the compulsory 
abstinence from meat at certain seasons, he 
exclaimed with his artless eloquence : “ There 
are some who maintain that to eat meat is a 
fault, and even a great sin, although God has 
never forbidden it, and yet they think it not 
a crime to sell human flesh to the foreigner, 
and drag it to slaughter I ” ® At this dar- 

ing language the partisans of the military 
capitulations, who were present in the as- 
sembly, shuddered with indignation and 
anger, and vowed never to forget it. 

While Zwingle was preaching thus ener- 
getically, he still continued to say mass ; he 
observed the established usages of the Church, 
and oven abstained from meat on the ap- 
pointed days. Ho was of opinion that the 
people should be enlightened previously. 
But there were some turbulent persons who 
did not act so prudently. Ruoli, who had 
taken refuge at Zurich, permitted himself to 
be led astray by an extravagant zeal. The 
former curate of Saint Alban’s, a Bernese 
captain, and Conrad Huber, a member of the 
great council, were accustomed to meet at 
the house of the latter to cat meat on Friday 
and Saturday. On this they greatly prided 
themselves. The question of fasting en- 
grossed every mind. An inhabitant of Lu- 
cerne having come to Zurich, said to one of 
his friends m this city ; “ You worthy con- 
federates of Zurich are wrong in eating meat 
during Lent.”— -The Zuricher replied ; “You 
gentlemen of Lucerne, however, take the 


liborty to eat meat on tpe prohibited days.” 
— “ We have purchased it from the pone.” — 

“ And we, from the butcher If it ne an 

affair of money, one is certainly as good as 
the other.” ^ Tlie council having received a 
complaint against the transgressors of the 
ecclesiastical ordinances, reimested the opi- 
nion of the parish priest. Zwingle replied 
tliat the practice of eating meat every day 
was not blamablo of its^; but that the 
people ought to abstain from doing sO until 
a competent authority should have come to 
some decision on the matter. The other 
members of the clergy concurred in his 
sentiments. 

The enemies of the truth took advantage 
of this fortunate circumstance. Their influ- 
ence was declining; the victory would re- 
main with Zwingle, unless they made haste 
to strike a vigorous blow. They importuned 
the Bishop of Constance. “Zwingle,” ex- 
claimed they, “ is the destroyer and not the 
ke^er of the Lord’s fold.”® 

The ambitious Faber, Zwingle’s old friend, 
had just returned from Rome full of fresh 
zeal for the papacy. From the inspirations 
of this haughty city were destined to proceed 
the first reli^ous troubles in Switzerland. 
A decisive struggle between the evangelical 
truth and the representatives of the Roman 
pontiff was now to take place. Truth ac- 
quires its chief strength in the attacks that 
are made upon it. It was under the shade 
of opposition and persecution that Christi- 
anity at its rise acquired the power that 
eventually overthrew all its enemies. At 
the epoch of its revival, which foiTns the 
subject of our history, it was the will of God 
to conduct His truth in liko manner through 
these rugged paths. The priests then stood 
up, as in the days of the apostles, against 
the new doctrine. Without these attacks, it 
would probably have remained hidden and 
obscure in a few faithful souls. But God 
was watching the hour to manifest it to the 
world. Opposition opened new roads for it, 
launched it on a new career, and fixed the 
eyes of the nation upon it. This opposition 
was like a gust of wind, scattering the seeds 
to a distance, which would otherwise have 
remained lifeless on the spot where they had 
fallen. The tree, that was destined to shelter 
the people of Switzerland, had been deeply 
planted in her valleys, but storms were ne- 
cessary to strengthen its roots and extend 
its branches. The partisans of the papacy, 
seeing the fire already smouldering in Zurich, 
rushed forward to extinguish it, but they 
only made the conflagration fiercer and more 
extensive. 

In the afternoon of the 7th of April 1622, 
three ecclesiastical deputies from the Bishop 
of Constance entered Zurich; two of .them 


1 Ego veterem Ohrlsti Ecclesbs unitstetn instaurare non 
desinam. Zw. 0pp. 111. 47. 

2 Gufitum non allquls humanarum tradltionum clbus vo- 

bls artldore potuerlt. Ibid. 1.2. ^ , 

> Aber menschenflelsch verkoufen und cs Tod scUlahon. 
..Ibid. U. part U. p. 301. 


1 So haben viT*8 von dem Metzger erkatifni......6ull. 

Chronlk. ^ 

2 Ovllis domtnicl populator esse, non oustos a^ poitor. 

Zw. 0pp. 111. 28. A 
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had an austere and angr^ look; the third 
appeared of milder disposition; they were 
Melchior Battli, the bishop’s coadjutor, 
Doctor Brendi, and John Vaiiner, preacher 
of the cathedral, an evangelical man, and 
who preserved silence during the whole of 
the business.* It was already dark when 
Luti ran to Zwingle and said : The bishop’s 
commissioners have arrived; some ^eat 
blow ij preparing ; all the partisans of the 
old customs are stirring. A notary is sum- 
moning all^ the priests for an early meeting 
to-morrow in the hall of the chapter.” 

The assembly of the clergy accordingly 
took place on the following day, when the 
coadjutor rose and delivered a speech which 
his opponents described as haughty and vio- 
lent;® he studiously refrained, however, 
from uttering Zwingle’s name. A few 
priests, recently gained over to the Gospel, 
were thunderstruck ; their pallid features, 
their silence, and their sighs betrayed their 
total loss of courage. ® Zwingle now stood 
UD and answered in a manner that effectually 
silenced his adversaries. At Zurich, as in 
the other cantons, the most violent enemies 
of the new doctrine were to be found in the 
Smaller Council. The deputation, worsted 
before the clergy, laid their complaints be- 
fore the magistrates; Zwingle was absent, 
and accordingly they had no reply to fear. 
The result appeared decisive. They were 
about to condemn the Gospel without its de- 
fender being heard.* Never had the Refor- 
mation of Switzerland been in greater dan- 
ger, It was on the point of being stifled in 
its cradle. The councillors who wore friendly 
to Zwingle then appealed to the jurisdiction 
of the Great Council ; this was the only re- 
maining chance of safety, and God made use 
of it to save the cause of the Gospel. The 
Two Hundred were convened. The parti- 
sans of the papacy made every exertion to 

f »revent Zwm^e’s admission; he struggled 
lard to obtain a hearing, knocking at every 
door, and leaving not a stone untunied, * to 

use his own expression; but in vain 1 

“ It is impossible,” said the burgomasters ; 
“ the council has <lccided to the contrary.” — 
Upon this,” says Zwingle, “ I remained 
tranquil, and with deep siglis laid the matter 
before Him who beureth the groans of the 
captive, beseeching him to defend his Gos- 
pel.”* The patient and submissive expecta- 
tion of the servants of God has never de- 
ceived them. 

On the Qth of April, the Two Hundred 

1 Zw. Opp. III. J. Hottlnger, III. 77.-Ruchat, I. 134, 
Sp edition, and others say, that Fahcr headed this deputa- 
tion. Zwingle names the three deputies, but docs not men- 
tion Faber. These writers have probably confounded two 
diH^r^t offices of the Roman hierarchy, those of coadjutor 
and of vlcar-gencral. 

* Erat tota oratio vehemens et stomachl euperclliique 
plena Zw. Opp. 111. 8. 

Innrmos quosdam nuper Christo lucrifactos sacerdotoa 
ea sentlrem, ex tacitls pallorlbns ac suspirlls. 

J Frustra diu movl omnem taptdem. Ibid. 

. *” quiescere ac suRplriis rem aeero coepl apud eum 
qul audit gemltum oomvicdUuTum. Ibid. 


mot. “ Wo desire to have our pastors here,” 
immediately said the friends of the Reforma- 
tion who belonged to it. The Smaller Coun- 
cil resisted ; but the Great Council decided 
that the pastors should be present at the ac- 
cusation, and even reply if they thought fit. 
The deputies of Constance were first intro- 
duced, and next the three priests of Zurich ; 
Zwingle, Engelhard, and the aged Roeschli. 

After these antagonists, thus brought face 
to face, had scrutinized each other’s appear- 
ance, the coadjutor stood up. “ If his heart 
and head had only been equal to his voice,” 
says Zwingle, “ ho would have excelled 
Apollo and Orpheus in sweetness, and the 
Gracchi and Demosthenes in power.” 

“ The civil constitution,” said this cham- 
pion of the papacy, “ and the Christian faith 
Itself are endangered. Men have recently 
appeared who teach novel, revolting, and se- 
ditious doctrines.” At the end of a long 
speech, he fixed his eyes on the assembled 
senators, and said, “ Remain in the Church ! 
— remain in the Church ! — Out of it no one 
can be saved. Its ceremonies alone are 
capable of bringing the simple to a knowledge 
of salvation ; * and the shepherds of the flock 
have nothing more to do tlian explain their 
meaning to the people.” 

As soon as the coadjutor had finished his 
speech, ho prepared to leave* the council- 
room with his colleagues, when Zwingle said 
earnestly: “ Most worthy coadjutor, and 
you, his companions, stay, 1 entreat you, 
until I have vindicated myself.” 

The Coadjutor. — “ We have no commis- 
sion to dispute with any one.” 

ZwiNOLE. — “ I have no wish to dispute, 
hut to state fearlessly what I have been 
teaching up to this hour.” 

The Buroomaster Roust, addressing the 
deputation from Constance, — “ 1 beseech you 
to listen to the reply the pastor desires to 
make.” 

The Coadjutor. — “ I know too well the 
man I have to deal with. Ulrich Zwingle is 
too violent for any discussion to be licld with 
him.” 

Zwingle. — “ How long since has it been 
customary to accuse an innocent man witli 
such violence, and then refuse to hoar his 
defence ? In the name of our common faith, 
of the baptism we have both received, of 
Christ the author of salvation and of life, 
listen to me.® If you cannot as deputies, at 
least do so as Cliristians.” 

After firing her guns in the air, Rome was 
hastily retreating from the field of battle. 
The reformer wanted only to bo heard, and 
the agents of the papacy thought of nothing 
but running away. A cause thus pleaded 
was already gained by the one side and lost 
by the other. The Two Hundred could no 

1 Unicas esse per quoa simpllcea Christian! ad aguitlonem 
salutls inducerentur. Zw. Opp. 111. UK 

a Ob communoni fidem, ob cominunem baptismum, ob 
Ohrlstum vltsc salutUquo auctorem. Ibid. 11. 
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longer contain their indignation ; a murmur 
was heard in the assembly again the bur- 
TOmaster entreated the deputies to remain. 
Abashed and speechless, tliey returned to 
theii^laces, when Zwingle said : — 

“ T^e reverend coadjutor speaks of doc- 
trines that are seditious and subversive of 
the civil laws. Let him learn that Zurich is 
more tranquil and more obedient to the laws 
than any other city of the Helvetians, — ^a 
circumstance which all good citizens ascribe 
to . the Gospel. Is not Cfhristianity the 
strongest bulwark of justice among a na- 
tion ?* What is the result of all ceremonies, 
blit shamefully to dis^ise the features of 
Christ and of his disciples?® Yes! — thei’c 
is another way, besides these vain observ- 
ances, to bring the unlearned people to the 
knowledge of the truth. It is that which 
Clirist and his apostles followed the Gos- 

pel itself I Let us not fear that the people 
cannot undei-stand it. He who believes, 
underjstands. The people can believe, they 
can therefore understand. This is a work of 
the Holy Ghost, and not of mere human rea- 
son.* As for that matter, let him who is not 
satisfied with forty days, fast all the year if 
lie pleases : it is a matter of indifference to 
me. All that I require is, that no one should 
be compelled to fast, and that for so trivial 
an observance the Zurichers should not be 
accused of withdrawing from the communion 
of Cliristians.” 

“ 1 did not say that,” exclaimed the coad- 
jutor. — “ No,” said his colleague Dr. Jlrendi, 
“ lie did not sav so.” But all the senate 
confirmed Zwin^lo’s assertion. 

“ Excellent citizens, ’’ continued the latter, 
“ let not this charge alarm you ! The foun- 
dation of the Church is that rock, that C’hrist, 
who gave Peter his name because he con- 
fessed him faithfully. In every nation who- 
ever sincerely believes in the Lord Jesus is 
saved. It is out of this Church that no one 
can have everlasting life.® To explain the 
Gospel and to follow it is our whole duty as 
ministers of Christ. Let those who live 
upon ceremonies undertake to explain 
them ! ” This was probing the wound to 
the quick. 

The coadjutor blushed and remained silenti 
The council of the Two Hundred then broke 
up. On tlie same day they came to the 
resolution that the pope and the cardinals 
should be requested to explain the contro- 
verted point, and that in the ruoanwhile the 
people should abstain from eating meat dur- 
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ing Lent. This was leaving the matter in 
statu quo^ and replying to the bishop by seek- 
ing to gain time. ‘ 

This discussion had forwarded the work of 
the Reformation. The champions of Rome 
and those of the new doctrine had met face 
to face, as it were, in the presence of the 
whole people ; and the advantage had not 
remained on the side of the pope. This was 
the first skirmish in a campaign t)iat pro- 
mised to be long and severe, and alternated 
with many vicissitudes of mourning and joy. 
But the first success at the beginning of a 
contest gives courage to the whole army and 
intimidates the enemy. The Refonnation 
had seized upon a ground' from which it was 
never to be dislodged. If the council thought 
themselves still obliged to act with caution, 
the people loudly proclaimed the defeat of 
Rome. “ Never,” said they in the exultation 
of the moment, “ will she he able to rally 
lier scattered and defeated troops.”^ “ With 
tlie energy of St. Paul,” said they to Zwin- 
gle, “ you have attacked these false apostles 

and their Ananiahs — those whited walls 

The satellites of Antichrist can never do 
more than gnash their teeth at you ! ” From 
the farthest parts of Germany came voices 
proclaiming him with joy — “ the glory of 
reviving theology.”® 

But at the same time the enemies of the 
Gospel were rallying their forces. There 
was no time to lose if they desired to sup- 
press it; for it would soon bo ‘hej^ond the 
reach of their blows. Hoffman laid before 
the chapter a voluminous accusation against 
the reformer. “ Suppose,” he said, “ the 
priest could prove by witnesses what sins or 
what disorders had been committed by eccle- 
siastics in certain convents, streets, or ta- 
verns, he ought to name no one 1 Why 
would he have us understand (it is true I have 
scarcely ever heard him myself) that ho alone 
derives his doctrine from the fountain-head, 
and that others seek it only in kennels and 
puddles ? ® Is it not impossible, considering 
the diversity of men’s minds, that every 
preacher should preach alike?” 

Zwingle answered this accusation in a full 
meeting of the chapter, scattering his adver- 
saries’ charges, as a bull with his horns 
tosses straw in the air.” ® The matter which 
had appeared so serious, ended in loud bursts 
of laughter at the canon’s expense. But 
Zwingle did not stop there ; on the 16th of 
April he published a treatise on the free use of 
meats. ® 


I Coepit murmur audirl ctvlum Indignantlum. Zw. 0pp. 
IJ.i. 11. 

^ Imo Ohrlstlanisroum ad communem Justitiam serran- 
dam esse potentlnsimum. Ibid. 13. 

* Ceremonias baud guicquatn aliud agere, quara et Christo 
et ejua fldelibus os obfinere. Ibid. 

« Quicquid hie agitur divino fit afllatu, non humano ratio, 
cinlo. Ibid. 

A Extra 111am nemlnsm salvarl. Ibid. is. 


1 Ut vulgo Jactatum sit. nunquam ultra coplas sarturos. 
Zw. Epp. p. 203. 

2 Vale renascentis Theologin decus. Letter of Urban 
Beglufl. Ibid. 22S. 

^ Die andern aber aus Rlnnen und Pffitxen. SImml. 
Baroml. Wire. 1. 244. 


* Ut cornu vehemens taurus aristas. Zw. Epp. p. 203. 
A De delectu ot llbero ciborum usu. Zw. 0pp. i. 1. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mourning and Joy In Ocnnany-~Plot* against Zwingle— 
The Bishop’s Mandate— Arohetoles— The Bishop's Appeal 
to the Diet— Injunction against attacking the Monks— 
Zwlnglc's Declaration— The N uus of (Etenhach— Zv/ingle*s 
Address to Sohwyti. 

Zwinqle's indomitable firmness delighted 
the friends of truth, and particularly the 
evangelical Christians of Germany, so long 
deprived, by his captivity in the Wartburg, 
of the mighty apostle who had first arisen in 
the bosom of tlie Church. Already many 
pastors and believers, exiled in consequence 
of the merciless decree which the papacy had 
extorted from Charles V. at Worms, had 
found an Asylum at Zurich. Nesse, the 
professor of Frankfort, whom Luther had 
visited on his road to Worms, wrote to 
Zwingle : “ Oh I the joy that 1 feel at hear- 
ing with what authority you proclaim Jesus 
Christ ! Strengthen by your exhortations 
those whom the cruelty of wicked bishops 
has compelled to flee far from our desolate 
churches,” ^ 

Hut it was not in Germany alone that the 
adversaries were plotting against the friends 
of the Reformation. Not an hour passed in 
which the means of getting rid of Zwingle 
were not discussed. One day he received 
an anonymous letter, which ho communi- 
cated immedi ately to his two curates. ‘ ‘ Snares 
surround you on every side,” wrote his secret 
friend; “ a deadly poison has been prepared 
to take away your life.® Never eat food 
but in your own house, and only what has 
been prepared by your own cook, Tire walls 
of Zurich contain men who arc plotting your 
destruction. The oracle that has revealed 
this to me is more wortliy of credit than that 
of Delpiii. 1 am your friend ; you shall 
know me hereafter.”* 

On the next day after that in which Zwingle 
had received this mysterious epistle, just as 
Stahcli was entering the Watcr-church, a 
chaplain stopped him and said; “Leave 
Zwinglc’s house forth witli; a catastrophe is 
at hand I ” Certain fanatics, who despaired 
of seeing the Reformation checked bj'” words, 
were arming themselves with poniards. 
Whenever mighty revolutions ai^ taking 
place in society, assassins ordinarily spring 
from the foul di'egs of the agitated people. 
God watched over Zwingle. 

Wliilst the murderers were beholding the 
failure of their plots, the legitimate organs 
of the papacy were again in commotion. The 
bishop and his councillors resolved to renew 
the war. Intelligence of this reached Z^ngle 
from every quarter. The reformer, in full 


>rum SffivltiRm a nobis 
***** ... .consulta- 


\TSi ut itSiquiobmalorum episcqnoru 
•woTOoventur, prodesse veils, Zw. Epp. . . 

. * Nulla Prnteriit hora, In qua non flere 
inslalosisstmiD. Osw. Myo. Vita Zw. 

Eroifiet <pa^fA»Kot Zw. Epp. p. 199. 

tifti ; asnoBces me postea. Ibkl. 


reliance on the Word of God, said with noble 

intrepidity; “ I fear them as a lofty rods 

fears the roaring waves e-h tS esw, with 

the aid of God I ” added he. ^ On the 2d of 
May, the Bishop of Constance published a 
mandate, in which, without naming either 
Zwingle or Zurich, be complained tliat 
speculative persons were reviving doctrines 
already condemned, and that both learned 
and i^orant were in the habit of discus- 
sing m every place the deepest mysteries. 
John Vanner, preacher of the catliedral at 
Constance, was the first attacked : “ I pre- 
fer,” said he, “ being a Christian with the 
hatred of many, to abandoning Christ for the 
friendship of the world.” ® 

But it was at Zurich that the rising heresy 
required to be crushed. Faber and the 
bishop knew that Zwingle had many enemies 
among the canons. They resolved to take 
advantage of this enmity. Towards the end 
of May a letter from the bishop arrived at 
Zurich ; it was addressed to the provost and 
chapter. “ Sons of the Church,” wrote the 

E relate, “ let those perish who will perish ! 
ut let no one seduce you from the Church.”* 
At the same time the bishop entreated the 
canons to prevent those culpable doctrines, 
which engendered pernicious sects, from 
being preached or discussed among them, 
either m private or in public. When this 
letter was read in the chapter, all eyes were 
fixed on Zwingle. The latter, understanding 
the moaning of this look, said to them : “ I 
see that you think this letter refers to me , 
please to give it me, and, God willing, I will 
amswer it.” 

Zwingle replied in his Archeieles^ a word 
which signifies “ the beginning and the end 

“ for,” said he, “ I hope this first answer 

will also bo the last.” In this work he spoke 
of the bishop in a very respectful manner, 
and ascribed all the attacks of his enemies 
to a few intriguing men. “What have I 
done ?” said he *, “ I have called all men to 
a knowledge of their own infirmities ; I have 
endeavoured to conduct them to the only 
tnie God and to Jesu.s Christ his Son. To 
this end, I have not made use of captious 
arguments, but of plain and sincere language, 
such as the children of Switzerland can un- 
derstand.” And then, passing from a defen- 
sive to an offensive attitude, ho added with 
great beauty ; “ When Julius Cassar felt the 
mortal wound, he folded his garments around 
him, tliat he might fall with dignity. The 
downfall of your ceremonies is at hand ! ^ see 
at least that they fall decently,^ and that light 
be eve^ where promptly substituted for dark- 


1 Quos lift metuo, nt llttus altum fluotuum undMintna^ 
Olain. Zw. Epp. p. 203. .. . ... 

« Malo e«sd Ohrlatlanus cum multonim invldla, w- 
Iluqucre Ohrlstum propter mundanorum amkltlaxn. Ibid, 
p. 2U0, dated 22d May. ^ , . . „ 

* Nemo V 08 flllos eccleelse de ecclcsla tollati Zw. Opp. 

umbrarum locum, lux quam oclseime Indueatur 
Ibid. 69. 
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This was the sole result of the bisliop’s joined both parties to preach nothing that 
letter to the chapter of Zurich, ^inco every’ might endanger the puhlic peace. “ I can- 
friendly reinouBtrance had proved vain, it not comply with tms injunction,” said 
was necessary to strike a more vigorous Zwingle ; “lam resolved to preach the Gos- 
blow. Upon this, Faber and Landenberg pel freely and unconditionally, in conformity 
cast their eyes around them, fixing them at with the previous ordinance. I am bishop 
last on the diet, the supreme council of the and pastor of Zurich ; to me has been con- 
Helvetic nation.^ Deputies from the bishop fidod the cure of souls. It is I who have 
appeared before this body, stating that their taken oath, and not the monks. They ought 
master had issued a mandate forbidding the to yield, and not I. If they preach lies, I 
priests in Jiis diocese to make any innova- will contradict them, even in the pulpits of 
tion ill matters of doctrine ; that his autho- their own convents. If 1 myself teach a doc- 
rity had been despised, and that he now trine contrary to the holy Gospel, then I de- 
invoked the support of the chiefs of the sire to be rebuked, not only by the chapter, 
confederation^ to aid him in reducing the but by any citizen whatsoever and more- 
rebels to obedience, and in defending the true over to be punished by the council.” — “ We 
and ancient faith.^ The enemies of the Re- demand permission,” said the monks, “to 
formation had the majority in this first as- preach the doctrines of St. Thomas.” The 
scmbly of the nation. Not long before, it committee of the council determined, after 
had published a decree interdicting all those proper deliberation, “That Thomas (Aquinas), 
priests from preacliing, whose sermons, in 8cotus, and the other doctors should bo laid 
Its opinion, were a cause of dissension among aside, and that nothing should bo preached 
the people. This injunction of the diet, but the Gospel.” Thus did the truth once 
which then for the first time interfered with more prevail. But the anger of the papal 
the Reformation, fell to the ground; but partisans was augmented. The ultramon- 
now, being resolved to act with severity, tune canons could not conceal their rage, 
this assembly summoned before them Urban They stared insolently at Zwingle in the 
Weiss, pastor of Fislispach near Baden, chapter, and seemed to be thirsting for his 
whom the general report accused of preach- blood.'-* 

ing the now faith and rejecting the old. Those menaces did not check Zwingle- 
Weiss was set at liberty for a season at the There was still one place in Zuricli where, 
intercession of several individuals, and under thanks to tlie Dominicans, the light had not 
bail of a hundred florins offered by his yet penetrated: this was the nunnery of 
parishioners. (Etenbach. Hero the daughters of the first 

But the diet had taken its position : of this families of Zurich were accustomed to take 
wo have just been witnesses ; every where the veil. It seemed unjust that tliese poor 
the monks and priests began to recover their women, shut up within the Myalls of tlieir 
courage. At Zurich they had shown them- convent, should be the only persons that did 
selves more imperious immediately after the not hear the Word of God. The Great 
first decree of this assembly. Several mem- Council ordered Zwingle to visit them. The 
bers of the council were in the habit of visit- reformer went into that pulpit which had 
ing the three convents night and morning, hitherto been confined to the Dominicans, 
and even of taking their meals there. The and preached “on the clearness and certainty 
monks tampered with* these well-meaning of tne Word of God.”® He subsequently 
p^uests, and solicited them to procure an in- published this remarkable discourse, which 
junction from the government in their favour, did not full on barren ground, and which still 
“ If Zwingle will not hold his tongue,” said further exasperated the monks, 
they, “ we will b.vwl louder than he.” The A circumstance now occurred that ex- 
diet had sided with the oppressors. The tended this hostility, and communicated it to 
council of Zurich knew not wnat to do. On many other hearts. The Swiss, under the 
the 7th of June they voted an ordinance for- command of Stein and Winkelreid, had just 
bidding any one to preach against the monks; suffered a bloody defeat at the Bicooca. 
but this decree had scarcely passed “ when a They had made a desperate charge upon the 
sudden noise was heard in the council- enemy, but Pescara’s artillery and the luns- 
ohamber,” says Bullinger’scliEonicle, “which quenets of that Freundsberg whom Luther 
made them ail look at one another.”® Tran- had met at the door of the hall of assembly 
quillity was not restored ; the battle that at Worms, had overthrown both commanders 
was fought from the pulpit every day grew and standards, while whole companies had 
hotter. The council nominated a deputation been mown down and suddenly exterminated, 
before which the pastors of Zurich and the Winkelreid and Stein, with members of the 
readers and preachers of the convents were noble families of Mulinen, Dicsbach, Bons- 
summoned to appear in the provost’s house ; tetten, Tschudi, and Pfyffer, had been left 
after a lively debate, the burgomaster en- on the field of battle. Schwytz especially 

1 Nam cr ein anderen wes on die Haiid« schike seine i SondernvonelnemjedemBilrgeriWssen. Bull. Cfhronlk. 

Boten, Ae. BulMngcr Chronik. 2 Oculos in me procacius torquent, ut enjus eaput pcti 

2 Undden wahren alien elaubon erhalton. Ibid. , gauderent. Zw. 0pp. ill. 29. 

s Lieu die Rathetuben efnen groseen Knall. Ibid. ■ s ]>« clarltate et certitudine verbl Del. Ibid. 1.66. 
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had been decimated. The bloody relics of 
this frightful combat had returned to Swit- 
zerland, carrying mourning in their train. 
A cry of woe resounded from the Alps to the 
Jura, and from the Rhone to the Rhine. 

But no one felt so keen a pain as Zwingle. 
He immediately wrote aft adoress to Schwytz 
dissuading the citizens of this canton from 
foreign service. “ Your ancestors,” said he 
with all the warmtli of a patriot’s heart, 
** fought with their enemies in defence of 
liberty; but they; never put Christians to 
death for mere gain. These foreign wars 
bring innumerable calamities on our country. 
The scourge of God chastises our confede- 
rate nations, and Helvetian liberty is on the 
verge of expiring between the interested 
caresses and the deadly hatred of foreign 
princes.” ' Zwingle gave the hand to Nicho- 
las de Flue, * and followed up the exhorta- 
tions of this man of peace. This address 
having been presented to the assembly of 
the people of Schwytz, produced such an 
effect, that they resolved to abstain provi- 
sionally from every foreign alliance for the 
next twenty-five years. But erelong the 
French party procured the repeal of this 
generous resolution, and Schwytz, from that 
hour, became the canton most opposed to 
Zwingle and his work. Even the disgrace 
that the partisans of tliese foreign treaties 
brought upon their native land only served 
to increase the hatred of these men against 
the intrepid minister who was endeavouring 
to avert from his country so many misfor- 
tunes and such deep shame. An opposition, 
growing more violent every day, was formed 
in the confederation against Zwingle and 
Zurich. Tlie usages of the Church and the 
practices of the recruiting officers, as they 
were attacked conjointly, mutually supported 
each other in withstanding the impetuous 
blast of that reform which threatened to 
overthrow them both. At the same time 
enemies from without were multiplying. Tt 
was not only the pope, but other fdreigii 
princes also, who vowed a pitiless hostility 
to the Reformation, Did it not pretend to 
withdraw from their ranks those Helvetian 
halberds to which their ambition and pride 
had been indebted for so many triumphs ? 
But on the side of the Grospel there remained 
......God and the most excellent of the people : 

this was enough. Besides, from different 
countries, Divine Providence was bringing 
to its aid men who had been persecuted for 
their faith. 

1 Eln eSttlich Vermanung'ftti <Ue cersamen, etc. Eidgnos- 
sen zu Schywz. Zw. 0pp. part if. 206. 

2 In 1481, ti»e confederates were on the brink of civil war, 
, when a hermit of Unterwalden (Nicholas de Flue) repaired 
i to Stanz, where the diet vere assembled, calmed their angry 
; paBslons, wad restored tranquillity and peace. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A French Monk~He teaches in Switserland— Dispute be* 
tween Zwingle and the Monk— Discourse of the Com- 
mander of the Johannites— The Carnival at Berne— The 
JBaten of the Dead— The Skull of St. Anne— Appensel— 
The Orisons— Murder and Adaltery— Zwlngle*a Marriage. 

On Saturday the 12th of July there appeared 
in the streets of Zurich a monk of tail, thin, 
and rigid frame, wearing the gray frock of 
the Cordeliers, of foreign air, and mounted 
on an ass, which hardly lifted his bare feet 
off the ground. ^ In this manner he had 
journeyed from Avignon, without knowing 
a word of German. By means of his Latin, 
however, he was able to make himself under- 
stood. hYancis Lambert, for such was his 
name, asked for Zwingle, and handed him a 
letter from Berthold Haller. “ This Fran- 
ciscan father,” said the Bernese parish priest, 
“ who is no other than the apostolical 
readier of the convent-general of Avignon, 
as sbecn teaching the Christian trutn for 
these last five years; he has preached in 
Latin before our priests at Geneva, at Lau- 
sanne before the bishop, at Friburg, and lastly 
at Berne, touching the church, the priest- 
hood, the sacrifice of the mass, the traditions 
of the Romish bishops, and the superstitions 
of the religious orders. It seems most aston- 
ishing to mo to hear such things from a gray 

friar and a Frenchman characters that 

presuppose, as you are aware, a whole sea 
of superstitions.”* The Frenchman related 
to Zwingle how Luther’s writings having 
been discovered in his cell, he had been com- 
pelled to quit Avignon without delay ; how, 
at first, he had preached the Gospel in the 
city of Geneva, and afterwards at Lausanne, 
on the shores of the same lake. Zwingle, 
highly delighted, opened the church of Our 
Lady to the monk, and made him sit in the 
choir on a seat in front of the high altar. In 
this church Lambert delivered four sermons, 
in which he inveighed forcibly agamst the 
errors of Rome ; but in the fourth, ho de- 
fended the invocation of Mary and the 
saints. 

“ Brother! thou art mistaken,”* imme- 
diately exclaimed an animated voice. It was 
Zwingle’s. Canons and chaplains thrilled 
with joy at the prospect of a dispute between 
the Frenchman and the heretical priest. 
“Ho has attacked you,” said they all to 
Lambert ; “ demand a public discussion with 
him.” The monk of Avignon did l^o, and at 
ten o’clock on the 22d of July the two cham- 
pions met in the conference hall of the canons. 
Zwingle opened the Old and New Testament 
in Greek and Latin ; he continued discussing 
and explaining until two o’clock, when the 
French monk, clasping his hands and raising 


t efn langcr, gender, barfa8serXSiioh....rltt« 

aufelnerBselin. FUsslln Boytrilfe, Iv. 89. 

2 A tali Francificano, Gallo, quB omnia mare sopentitlo- 
num conduere faciunt, Inaudlla. Zw. Epp. p. 207. 

» Bruder, da irresi cl«. FtiasUn Beytr. Iv. 40. 
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them to heaven, ^ exclaimed : “ I thank so full of sin as the Bishop of Rome, and rc- 
thee, O God, that by means of such an illus- ject Clirist 1 ^ If the Bishop of Rome distri- 
trious instrument thou hast brought me to butes the nourishment of tne Gospel, let us 
so clear a knowledge of the truth I Hence- acknowledge him as our pastor, but not as 
forth,” added he, turning to the assembly, chief j and if he distribute it not, "let us in 
“ in all my tribulations I will call on God nowise acknowledge him.” Oswald could 
alone, and will throw aside my beads. To- not contain himswf* for joy. “ What a 
morrow 1 shall resume my journey ; I am man I ” cried he, “ what a sermon I what 
going to Basle to see Erasmus of Rotterdam, majesty 1 what authority I how full of the 
and from thence to Wittemberg to visit Mar- spirit of Christ ! ” The effect was general, 
tin Luther, the Augustine monk.” And ac- A solemn silence succeeded the agitation 
cordingly he departed on his ass. We shall that filled the city ; but this was merely 
meet with him again. He was the first man transient. If the people stop their ears to 
who, for the cause of the Gospel, went forth the voice of God, his calls become less fre- 
frora France into Switzerland and Germany : quent every day, and even cease entirely, 
the humble forerunner of many thousands of This was ‘the case with Lucerne, 
refugees and confessors. Whilst the truth was thus proclaimed 

Myconius had no such consolations : on from the pulpit at Berne, the papacy was at- 
the contrary, ho was destined to see Sebas- tacked in the festive meetings of the people, 
tian Hofmeister, who had come from Con- Nicholas Manuel, a distinguished layman, 
stance to Lucerne, and there boldly preached celebrated for his poetical talents, and who 
the Gospel, forced to leave the city. Upon had reached the highest offices of state, in- 
this Oswald’s sorrow increased. The humid dignant at seeing his fellow-countrymen so 
climate of Lucerne was against him ; a fever unmercifully plundered by Samson, composed 
preyed upon him ; the pliysicians declared some carnival dramas, in which he assailed 
that unless he removed to some other place, the covetousness, pomp, and haughtiness of 
he would die. “ Nowhere have I a greater the pope and clergy with the stinging wca- 
deaire to be than near you,” wrote ho to pons of satire. On the Shrove Tuesday “ of 
Zwinglc, “ and nowhere less than at Lu- the lords” (the lords were then the clergy, 
cerne. Men torment me, and the climate is and began their Lent eight dajjs before the 
wasting me away. My malady, they say, is people), nothing was talked of in Berne but 
the penalty of my iniquity : alas ! whatever a drama or mystery, entitled. The Eaters of 
I say, whatever 1 do, turns to poison with the Dead, which some young persons were to 

them There is one in heaven on whom act in the Rue de la Croix. The citizens 

all my hopes repose.”* crowded to the show. As a matter of art. 

This hope was not delusive. It was the.se dramatic sketches at the coinmonce- 
about the end of March, and the feast of the raent of the sixteenth century possess some 
Annunciation was approaching. The day interest ; but it is with a very different view 
before the eve 01“ this anniversary a great that we quote them in this place. We 
festival was observed in commemoration of a should prefer, doubtless, not to be obliged to 
fire which in 1340 had reduced the greater quote, on the part of the Reformation, attacks 
part of the city to ashes. The streets of of this nature ; it is by other arms that truth 
Lucerne were already crowded with a vast prevails. But history does not create, she 
concourse of people from the surrounding can only adduce what she finds, 
districts, and several hundreds of priests were At last the show begins, to the great de- 
assembled. The sermon at this solemn feast light of the impatient crowd assembled in 
was usually delivered by some celebrated the Rue de la Croix. First appears the pope, 
preacher. The commander of the Johannites, covered with glittering robes, and sitting on 
Conrad Schmidt of Kiissnacht, arrived to per- a throne. Around him stand his courtiers, 
form this duty. An immense congregation his guards, and a motley crowd of priests of 
filled the church. Who shall describe the every degree ; behind them are nooles, lay- 
general astonishment, when the commander, men, and mendicants. Soon a funeral pro- 
laying aside the custom of preaching in cession appears ; it is a wealthy farmer they 
Latin, spoke in German, so that all might are carrying to his last home. Two of his 
understand him,® explaining with authority relatives walk slowly in front of the coffin, 
and holy fervour the love of God in sending with handkerchiefs in their hands. When 
his Son, and proving eloquently that mere the procession came before the pope, the 
external works have no power to save, and bier was placed at his feet, and the acting 
that the promises of God are truly the es- began : — 
sence of the Gospel ! ** God forbid, "exclaimed j 

Conrad before we astonished people, “ that j First Riiatioh, a #orroii/«»no»*. 

we should acknowledge for our head a chief i Noble army of the saintgf 

Hear, oh i near our sad complaints i 
Our cousin's dead .... the yawning tomb 
' Bass er heyde Hftnde ausammen hob. FUssUn, Beytr. Has swallow'd him In life’s first bloom. 

Ir. 40. 

2 Quicquid facio venenum est illis. Sed est in quern om- 

nis wes mea rcolinat. Zw. Bpp. p. 102. > Abslt a grege Ohristiano. ut caput tarn lutulentum et 

2 wblt er seine pracht tryben mit lateln sohwdtzen, son- peccatls pleniun acceptans, Christum ahjiclat. Zw. Epp. 
dem gat teulMli roden. Bullinger Ohronik. p. 190. 
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Second Eelation. 

No cost to monk or priest we* It spare; 

We*vo a hundred crowns for mass and prayer. 

If thus from purgatorial Hre 
We can but save our ’parted sire.t 

The SEXrei^, eomintf out of the crowd around the pope^ and 
ruuninp kaetily to the paritk prieet, 

Bobert MoaE-ANO’MoaE. 

A trifle to drink, sir priest, I crave ! 

A farmer stout now goes to kls grave. 

The Priest. 

But o»« f . . . .1 only thirst the more ! 

One dead 1.... would It were half a score I 
?he more the merrier then live we 1 * 

Death Is the best of games for me. 


Now are we klngS'-tbe layman, a dull thrall. 
Wave but the Gospel standard in the air. 

And we are lost. To offer sacrlilce 
Or fee the priest, the Gospel ieacheth not. 

Did we obey its precepts, we should live-^ 

Alas !—in poverty, and meanly die. 

Ah! then farewell to richly harness’d steeds, 

To sumptuous chariot8-*-tnen a sullen ass 
Would bear the portly majesty of Rome. i. . . . 
No!— flrmly Saint Peter's rights I’ll guard. 

And rash Intruders with my thunders blast. 

Let us but will— the universe is ours, 

And prostrate nations worsitip us as God. 

1 walk upon their bodies to my throne. 

Avaunt, ye unclean laymen, from our treasure . . . 
Three drops of holy water fill your measure. 


The Sexton. 

Would It were so! 'twould then be welll 
I’d rather toll a dead man’s knoll 
Than from morn to night a field be tilling: 
He never complains, and to pay Is willing. 


The PaiBST. 

If the death-knell opes the gate of heaven 
I know not.— But what’s that to met 
With salmon and pike, with barbel and trout. 
It fills my house right merrily. 

The PatEST’s Niece.^ 

’Tls well i But, look ye, 1 claim my share ; 
To-day this soul must for me prepare 
A gown of white, black, greeu, or rod, 

And a pretty kerchief to deck my head. 


Oaroinai. Hioh-Pride, wetiring a red hat, and Handing 
near the pope. 

Did we not love the heritage of death, 

Could we sweep off, in life’s young prime 
On corpse-encumbcred field such countless bands, 
Lured by intrigue, or else by envy urged i < 

On Christian blood Rome fattens. Hence ray hat 
And robe derive their sanguinary hue. 

My honours and ray wealui are gain’d from death. 

Bishop WoLr’s-BEtLT, 

In the pope’s laws firm will I live and die. 

My robes are silken and my purse is full ; 

The tournament and chase are my delight. 

In former tiincs, when yet the Church was young, 
Clothed as simple villagers we went.* 

Wc priests were shepherds— now, the peers of kings. 
And yet at times a shepherd’s life 1 love. 

A Voice. 

A shepherd’s life ! 

Bishop Wocv’s-Bellt. 

Ay ! at shearing time.— Shepherds and wolves arc 
They, the poor sheep ; and if they feed us not. 

They fall, uupitied by our ruthless fangs. 

Connubial sweets we are forbid to taste. 

’T1.S well !— beneath this heavy yoke 
The purest falter .—this Is better still. 

Scandals!— 1 heed them not: they fill tny purse, 

And servo but to augment my princely train. 

The smallest profit never comes amiss. 

A priest with money only has to choose 
Among the inliv-pays florins four— I’m blind. 

Has he a cliild f— again his purse must bleed. 

’Tls thus a good round sum I net each year,— 

Two thousand florins ; but not e’en two pence® 

Would fall to mo, were they discreet and wise. 

All honour to the pope! With bended knee 
I bow before him. In his faith I’ll live, 

Defend his church, and own him as my god. 


We will not continue our translation of 
Manuel’s drama. The anguifjh of the clergy 
on discovering the efforts of the reformers, 
and their anger against those who threatened 
to put a stop to their disorders, are painted 
in the liveliest colours. The dissolute man- 
ners, of which this mystery presents so 
vivid an image, were too common for each 
one not to be struck with the truth of the 
representation. The people were excited. 
Many were their jests as tn^ departed from 
the show in tho Kuo do la CSroix ; but some 
individuals were more seriously affected ; 
they spoke of Christian liberty and of the 
papal despoti.sm ; the^ contrasted the simpli- 
city of the Gospel with the pomp of Rome. 
The contempt of the people soon went be- 
yond all bounds. On Asn Wednesday the 
indulgences were paraded through the streets, 
accompanied witli satirical songs. A heavy 
blow had been struck in Borne and in all 
Switzerland at tho ancient edifice of Po- 
pery. 

Not long after this representation, another 
comedy was acted at Berne; but in this 
tliero Wiis notliing invented. The clergy, 
council, and citizens were assembled in front 
of the Upper Gate, awaiting the skull of 
Saint Anne, which tlie famous knight Albert 
of Stein had gone to fetch from Lyons. At 
length Stein appeared, carrying the holy 
relic enveloped in a silken clotli, before 
which tlio Bishop of Lausanne had humbly 
bent the knee as it passed through his city. 
The precious skull was home in procession 
to the Dominican church ; tho Dells rang 
out ; tlie train filed into the temple ; and 
with great solemnity the skull of Mary’s 
mother was placed on an altar specially con- 
secrated to it, and behind a sumptuous trellis 
work. But in the midst of these rejoicings, 
a letter was received from the abbot of the 


.The Pope. 

Now doth the faithloss world at lost believe. 
That an ambitious nrie.st can ope or shut, 

At will, the gates or heaven. Preach faithfully 
The ordinances of the couclavc’s choice. 


1 Kein kosten soil uns dauern dran. 

Wo wlr Monch und Priester mogen hiPn 
Und sollt’es kosten hundert kronen. , . . 

^ Bern. Mausol. iv. Wirx. K. Gesch. t. 3S3. 

» fe mehr, Je besscr • Kiimen doch nooh sehu ! Ibid. 

, » The German word (r/affenmetMe) is more expressive, but 
less decent. 

* Wenn mlr nlcht w&r* mlt Todten wohl, 

So l&g nicht mancher Acker voll, etc. Ibid. 

* Wenn es stflnd, wle Im Anfang der Kilchen, 

Mi triige vielleicht grobes Tiich und Zwilchen. Ibid. 

* The German Is very expressive i— 

Ibid”** Deutsoh ein Hurenwlrth, Ac. 4c. 


ionveut of Lyons, in which reposed the 
relics of the saint, announcing that the 
monks had sold tho knight a profane skull 
taken from the cemetery, from among the 
scattered fragments of tne dead. This mys- 
tification deeply incensed the inhabitants of 
the ilbistrious city of Berne. 

Tho Reformation was advancing in other 
parts of Switzerland. In 1521, a young 
man of Appenzel, Walter Klarer by name, 
returned from the university of Paris to his 
native canton. Luther’s works fell into his 

1 Wir mdchten fast kaum ein Eselein ha’n. Bern Mausol. 
Iv. Wirx. K. Gesch. i. 383. 
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hands, and in 1522 he preached the evangeli- 
cal doctrine with all the energy of a youth- 
ful Christian. An innkeeper named Raus- 
berg, member of the council of Appenzel, a 
rich and pious man, opened his house to all 
the friends of truth. A famous captain, 
Bartholomew Berwegor, who had fought for 
Julius II. and Leo X., having return^ from 
Home about this time, persecuted the evan- 
gelical ministers. One day, however, re- 
membering what wickedness he had seen at 
Rome, he began to read his Bible, and to 
attend the sermons of the new preachers: his 
eyes were opened, and he embraced the Gos- 
pel. On witnessing the crowds that could 


throwing off the yoke of the Babylonian cap- 
tivitjrl” wrote Salandronius to Vadian. 

Disorders of a revolting character hastened 
tlie time when Zurich and the neighbouring 
cantons snapped asunder the Roman yoke. 
A married schoolmaster, desiring to enter 
holy orders, obtained bis wife’s consent with 
this view, and they separated. The new 
priest, finding it impossible to observe his 
vow of celibacy, and unwilling to woijnd his 
wife’s feelings, quitted the place where she 
lived, and went into the see of Constance, 
where ho formed a criminal connexion. His 
wife heard of this, and followed him. The 
poor priest had compassion on her, and dis- 


not find room in the churches, ho said ;4^iBsing the woman who had usurped her 

“ Let the ministers preach in the fields and 

public places ; ” and despite a violent opposi- 
tion, the meadows, hills, and mountains of 
Appenzel often afterwards re-echoed with 
the tidings of salvation. 

This doctrine, proceeding upwards along 
the banks of the Rhine, spread even as far 
as the ancient Rhsetia. One day a stranger 
coming from Zurich crossed the stream, and 
entered the house of a saddler in Flasch, the 
first village of the Orisons. The saddler, 

Christian Anhom, listened with astonish- 
ment to the language of his guest. The 
whole village invited the stranger, whose 
name was Jacques Burkli, to preach to them. 

He took his station in front of tlie altar ; a 
troop of armed men, with Anhorn at their 
head, stood round to protect liim from any 
sudden attack while he was prwlaiming the 
Gospel. The rumour of this preaching 
spread far and wide, and on the following 
Sunday an immense crowd flocked to the 
church. In a brief space a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of these districts demanded 
the Eucharist according to our Loni’s insti- 
tution. But on a sadden the tocsin rang in 
Mayenfeldt ; the affrighted people ran toge- 
ther to know the cause ; the priests described 
the danger that threatened the Church ; and 
then at the head of this fanatic crowd, ran 
hastily to Flasch. Anhom, who was work- 
ing in the fields, surprised at hearing the 
sound of bells at so unusual a time, returned 
home immediately, and hid Burkli in a deep 
hole in his cellar. The house was surrounded, 
the doors burst in ; they sought for the here- 
tical preacher, but in vain *. at last, the per- 
secutors left the place. ‘ 

The Word of God spread through the whole 
league of the ten jurisdictions. The priest 
of Mayenfeldt having returned from Rome, 
whither he had gone in his irritation at the 
progress of the Gospel, exclaimed : “ Rome 
has made me evangelical I” and he becgime a 
fervent reformer. Erelong the Reformation 
extended over the league of “ the house of 
God “ Oh I that vou could see how the 
dwellers in the Rhsetian* mountains are 


rights, took his lawful spouse into his house. 
The procuratorjiscal immediately drew up a 
complaint ; the vicar-general was in a fer- 
ment ; the councillors of the consistory deli- 
berated and ordered the curate to forsake 

either his wife or his benefice. The poor 
wife left her husband’s house in tears, and 
her rival re-ciitercd it in triumph. The 
Church declared itself satisfied, and from that 
time the adulterous priest was left undis- 
turbed.^ 

Not long after, a parish priest of Lucerne 
seduced a married woman and lived with her. 
The husband, having returned to Lucerne, 
availed himself of the priest’s absence to re- 
cover his wife. As ho was taking her home, 
the seducer met them ; fell upon the injured 
husband, and inflicted a wound of which the 
latter died.2 All pious men felt the neces- 
sity of re-establishing the law of God, which 
declares marriage Jumourahle in alL^ The 
evangelical ministers had discovered that 
the law of celibacy was of human origin, im- 
posed by the pontiffs, and contrary to the 
Word of God, which, describing a faithful 
bishop, represents him as a husband and 
father (1 Timothy iii. 2, 4). At the same 
time they observed, that of all abuses that 
had crept into the Church, none had been a 
cause of more vice and scandal. They thought, 
therefore, that it was not only lawful, but, 
even more, a duty to God to reject it. Many 
of them now returned to this ancient usage 
of apostolical times. Xyloctect was married. 
Zwingle also took a wife about this period. 

No woman had been more respected in 
Zurich than Anna Reinhardt, the widow of 
Meyer von Knonau, Gerold’s ihother. JVom 
Zwingle’s arrival, she had been one of his 
most attentive hearers ; she lived near him, 
and he had noticed her piety, her modesty, 
and affection for her children. The young 
Gerold, who had become, as it were, his 
adopted son, drew him still closer to tne 
motlier. The sufferings undergone by this 
Christian woman, who was one ilay to be 
more cruelly tried than any of her sex re- 


^ Aabowa Wt^Atrgeburi d«r iiv. Kirohen In den 8 Bdndlcn. 
Chur. 16801 Wir*. I. 657. 
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> Simml. Samml. vi. i Wirs. E. Oesch. f. 876. 

2 Htno cum ecorto redeuntem im^^ltinere deprehendit, 
aggrcdltur, lethiferoQu^ vulnere c»dlt et tnndon morltur. 
Zw. Epp. p. 206. 

* Hebrews xlll. 4. 
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corded in history, had communicated a seri- 
ousness that contributed to show forth her 
evangelical virtues more brightly.^ At this 
time she was about thirty-five years old, 
and her fortune only amounted to four 
hundred florins. It was on her that Zwingle 
fixed his eyes as a companion for life. Ho 
comprehended all the sacredness and sym- 
pathy of the conjugal state. He entitled it 
“a most holy alliance.”* — “ In like manner,’* 
said hS, as Clirist died for his followers, 
and gave himself entirely for them, so should 
married persons do all and suffer all for one 
another.” But Zwingle, when ho took Anna 
Reinhardt to wife, did not make his marriage 
known. This is undoubtedly a blamable 
weakness in a man at other times so resolute. 
The light that he and his friends had acquired 
on the question of celibacy was not general. 
Weak minds might have been scandalized. 
He feared that his usefulness in the Church 
would be paralyzed, if his marriage wero 
made public.^ tie sacrificed a portion of his 
happiness to these fears, excusable perhaps, 
but which he ought to have shaken off.* 


CHAPTER XIV. 


as we have seen, pressed by the enemies of 
the Reformation, had enjoined the evangeli- 
cal preachers to preach no doctrines likely to 
disturb the people. Zwingle felt that the 
moment for action had arrived ; and with his 
characteristic energy convened a meeting at 
Einsidlen of the ministers of the Lord who 
wore friendly to the Gospel. The Christian’s 
strength consists neither in the power of 
arms, nor in the flames of the burning pile, 
nor in factious intrigues, nor in the support 
of the mighty ones of the earth ; it is a sim- 
ple, but bold and unanimous confession of 
those great truths to which the world must 
one day he subjected. God especially calls 
those who servo him to uphold these doc- 
trines firmly before the people, without per- 
mitting themselves to be alarmed by the 
clamours of their adversaries. These truths 
have in themselves an assurance of their 
triumph; and idols fall before them, as in 
former times before the ark of God. The 
hour was come in which God willed the great 
truth of salvation to be thus confessed in 
Switzerland ; it was requisite that the Gospel 
standard should be planted on some high 
place. Providence was about to draw fi-om 
their secluded retreats many humble but in- 
trepid men, and cause thorn to give a noble 
testimony in tlie presence of the nation. 

Towards the end of June and the beginning 
of July 1622, pious ministers were seen 
journeying from every side on a new pil- 
grimage towards the celebrated chapel of 
hlinsidlen. * From Art in the canton of 


How th« Truth triuraphu— Meeting at Einsidlen— Petition 
to the Bishop and Confederates— The Men of Binsidlcn 
separate— Scene In a Convent— Dinner with Myeonlus— 
—The Strength of the llcfonncrs— Effect of the Petitions 
to I^ueenie — The Ooiincil of the Diet — Haller at tlie Town- 
hall— Pribiirg— Oswald’s Destitution— Zwingle consoles 
him— Oswald quits Lucerne— The Diet’s llrst Act of Seve- 
rity-Consternation of Zwingle’8 Brothers— Zwinglc’s Re- 
solution— The Future— Zwingle’ s Prayer. 


But far higher intcrc'^ts than these occupied 
the minds of the friends of truth. Tlie diet. 


1 Anna Reinhard, von Ceroid Meyer von Knonau, p. 25. 

2 Ein hoehbeiliges BUndniss. Ibid. 

3 Qui veritus sis, ie marito non tam feliciter usurum 
Christum In negotio verbi sul. Zw, Epp. p. :133. 

4 Biographers, respectable historians, and all the writers 
who have copied them, place Zwinglc’s marriage two years 
later, tu Apnl 1521. Without any Intention of stating here 
all the reasons that have convinced mo of their error, I shall 
put dow'n simply the most decisive authorities. A letter 
from Blyconius, Zwinglc’s intimate friend, dated 22d July 
1522, has these words: Valt e*m %xore Qwam /elicinaintf. In 
another letter from tl\e same, wTlttt u about the end of the 
year, wo read : Vale cum maore. The very contents of these 
letters prove the accuracy of their respective dates. But 
what is stronger still is a letter written from Strasburg oy 
Buoer, at the very time Zwiugic’s marriage was made pub- 
lic, the 14th April 1524 (the date of the year is wanting, 
liiMi internal evidence proves It-to have been written in 1524), 
edntalning several passages which show that Zwingle must 
have been married some time : here are several, besides that 

?uoted in the preceding note :— ** Profossum palam to marl- 
legl. Unum hoc dcsiderabam in te.— Quse umlto fad- 
Uus quam eotmwBu tui eot\fenionem Antichristus posset ferre. 
— ah CO, quod cum fratrlhus. . . .cplscopo Constan- 
tlensl congressns es, nullus oredidl.— Qua ratione id tam dim 
e*lar*$....n 0 t dubitarim, rationibus hue adductum, quis 
^udvlrum ewngelitum non queantomninorepudiari,*' de. 
Zw. Kpn. p. 335 . Zwingle, therefore, did not marry in 1524 ; 
but he then made his marriage known, it having been con- 
tracted two years before. The learned editors of Zwiiiclc’s 


Schwytz, came its priest Balthasar Trachsel ; 
from AVeiningen, near Baden, the priest 
Staheli; from Zug, Werner Steiner; from 
T.ucenio, the canon Kilchmeyer ; from Uster, 
the incumbent Pfistor; from Hongg, near 
Zurich, the priest StumpfiT ; and from Zurich 
itself, the canon Fabrioius, the chaplain 
Schmidt, Grossman, tlie preacher of the hos- 
pital, and Zwingle. Leo Jiida, the priest of 
Einsidlen, joyfully received all these minis- 
tera of Jesus Christ into the old abbey. Sub- 
sequently to Zwingle’s residence, this place 
had become the stronghold of truth, and a 
dwelling-place for the righteous,”* Thus, 
two hundred and fifteen years before, thirty 
three brave patriots had met in the solitary 
plain of the Grutli, resolved to break the 
yoke of Austria. At Einsidlen they met to 
burst in sunder the yoke of human authority 
in Divine things. Zwingle proposed that 
his friends should address an urgent petition 
to the cantons and the bishop, with a view 
of obtaining the free preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and at the same time the abolition of 
compulsory celibacy, the source of such cri- 
minal disorders. All concurred in his 
nioii. ® Ulrich liad himself prepared 


opi- 

tlie 


tracted two years before. The learned editors of Zwiiiclc’ 
letters say: ** Num forte )am Zwlnglius Annam Beinhardr.r 

clandestino in matrlmonio habebat?” p. 210 . This doe» -- - --- -- - r ”, 1 — 

opt appear to be a doubt^l point, but a fact which conibiues gmein Eidttnossen cln Supplication zu stellen. Bull. Chro- 

all the truth required In history. iiik. 


1 Thaten etch zusammen etliche prlester. Bull. Chronik. 

2 Zu Einsidlen haiton slo alls Slcnerhoit dabln zu gehen 
und dort zu wohnen. J. J- Hettinger Heiv. K. (Beeh. 111. 86. 

t Und wurden elns an den BiAchoff zu Constants und 
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addresses. The petition to the bishop was 
first read, and on the 2d of July it was signed 
by all the evangelists named above. A cor- 
dial affection knit together the preachers of 
the Gospel in Switzerland. There were 
many others wlio sympathized with the men 
who had met at Einsidlen ; such were Haller, 
Ml rconius, llcdio, Capito, (Ecolampadius, 
Seoastian Meyer, Hoffmeister, and Vaiiner. 
This harmony is one of the most beautiful 
features of the Swiss Reformation. These 
excellent persons ever acted as one man, 
and remained friends until death. 

The men of Einsidlen felt that it was only 
by the power of faith tliat the members of 
the Confederation, divided by the foreign 
capitulations, could become a single body. 
But their eyes were directed to heaven. 
“ The heavenly teaching,” said they to their 
ecclesiastical superior in the address of the 
2d of July, “ that truth which God the Crea- 
tor has manifested by his Son to the human 
race immersed in sin, has been long veiled 
from our eyes by the ignorance, not to say 
the wickedness, of a few men. But this 
same Almighty God has resolved to re-esta- 
blish it in its primitive estate. Unite, then, 
with those who desire that the whole body 
of Christians should return to their Head, 
which is Christ. ‘ On our part we arc de- 

termined to proclaim his Gospel with indefa- 
tigable perseverance, and at the same time 
with su^ discretion that no one shall com- 
plain of it. * Favour this — astonishing it 
may ho, but not rash undertaking. Be hke 
Moses, in the way, at the head of the people 
when they went out of Egypt, and with 
your ovm hands overthrow every obstacle 
tliat opposes the triumphant progress of the 
truth.” 

After this spirited appeal, the evangelists 
assembled at Einsidlen came to the question 
of celibacy. Zwingle had nothing to ask in 
this respect ; he had such a wife as, accord- 
ing to j^int Paul’s description, the wife of a 
minister of Christ should be — yrave^ sober^ 
faithful in all things, (1 Tim. iii, 11.) But 
he thought of his brethren, whose consciences 
were not as yet, like his own, emancipated 
from human ordinances. He longed, moreover, 
for the time when all the servants of God 
might live openly and fearlessly in the 
bosom of their families, having their children 
in subjection with all gravity. (1 Tim. iii. 4.) 
“You cannot be ignorant,” said the men of 
Einsidlen, “ how deplorably the laws of 
chastity have hitherto been violated by the 
priests. When in the consecration of the 
ministers of the Lord, they ask of him who 
speaks for all the rest ; Are those whom you 
present to us righteous men ? — he answers : 
They are righteous. — Are they learned? — 
They are learned. But when he is asked : 

*■ 

1 Ut unlversft Christianorum miiltltudo ad caput suuin, 
ittod Christus eat, redeat. Supplicatlo quorundum apua 
Uelvetios BvaiigeUstarum. Zw, 0pp. 111. 18. 

V Evangelium Irventtso tenore prumulgare gtatuimus. . . . 
Ibid, 


Are they chaste ? He replies : As far as 
human weakness permits. ' The Now Testa- 
ment every where condemns licentious inter- 
course : every whore it sanctions marriage.’* 
Here follows a great number of quotations. 
“ It is for this reason,” continued they, “ wc 
entreat you, by the love of Christ, by tlie 
liberty he has purchased for us, by the 
wretchedness of so many feeble and waver- 
ing souls, by the wounds of so many ulcer- 
ated consciences, by all divine and Human 

motives to permit what has boon rashly 

enacted to be wisely repealed ; for fear the 
majestic edifice of the Church should fall 
with a frightful crash, and spread destruc- 
tion far ’and wide. ® Behold with what 
storms tlie world is threatened 1 If wisdom 
does not interfere, the ruin of the priestly 
order is certain.” 

The petition to the confederation was 
longer still.® “ Excellent sir.*?,” thus spoke 
the allies of Einsidlen to the confederates at 
the end of their appeal, “ we are all Swiss, 
and you are our fathers. There are some 
among us who have been faithful in the field 
of battle, in the chambers of pestilence, and 
in the midst of other calamities. It is in the 
name of sincere chastity that we address you. 
Who is unaware that wc should better satisfy 
the lust of the flesh by not submitting to the 
regulations of lawful wedlock? But we 
must put an end to the scandals that afilict 
the Church of Christ. If the tyranny of the 
Roman pontiff is resolved to oppress us, fear 
nothing, brave heroes I The authority of the 
Word of God, the rights of Christian liberty, 
and the sovereign power of grace, will sur- 
round and protect us.^ We have all the same 
country, the same faith ; we arc Swiss, 
and the virtue of our illustrious ancestors 
lias always displayed its power by an in- 
vincible defence of those who are unjustly 
oppressed.” 

Thus in Einsidlen itself, in that ancient 
stronghold of superstition, which in our days 
is one of he most famous sanctuaries of 
Roman observances, did Zwinglo and his 
friends boldly uplift the banner of truth and 
liberty, 'fhey appealed to the heads of the 
state and of the Church. They placarded 
their theses like Luther, but at the gates of 
the emscopal palafjb and of the national coun- 
cil. The band of friends at Einsidlen sepa- 
rated calm, rejoicing, and full of hope in that 
God in whoso hands they had placed their 
cause ; and retiring, some by the battle-field 
of Morgarten, others, over the chain of th^ 
Albis, and the rest, by different valleys and 
mountains, returned each ma;h to his post. 

1 Suntnecastit reddidit t Quate^s humana Imbeclilitaf 
permlttit. Supplksatlo, Zw. O^p. ill. 18. 

2 No quando moles ista non ex patris ceelestis nententla 
constructa, cum fragorc longe pernlcloslore corruat. Ibid. 
24 . 

2 Arnica ei pia parsnesls ad communem Helretiorum 
civltatem acripta, ne evangellcte dodirlun curaum Impedl- 
nt.Ac. Ibid. 1. 39. 

* I>iviul enlm verbl auctorltatem, iibcrtatla chrlatlanie et 
dlvlnee gratlse proisidlum noble adesee eonaplcletia. IbM. 63. 
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“ It was something really sublime for those 
times, says Henry Bullinger, “ that these 
men should have thus dared stand forth, and 
rallying round the Glospel, expose themselves 
to every danger. But God preserved them 
all, so that no harm befell them ; for God 
always preserves his own.” It was indeed 
sublime : it was a bold step in the progress 
of the Reformation, one of the brightest 
days of the religious regeneration of Switzer- 
land. * A holy confederation was formed at 
Einsidlen. liumblo but intrepid men had 
grasped the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God, and the shield of faith. The 
gauntlet was thrown down — ^the challenge 
was given — ^not only by one man, but bjr 
men of different cantons, prepared to sacri- 
fice their lives : they must await the strug- 
gle. 

Every thing seemed to forebode that the 
contest would be severe. It was but five 
days after, on the 7th of July, that the ma- 
gistrates of Zurich, desirous of offering some 
satisfaction to the Roman party, summoned 
before them Conrad Grebe! and Claus II ot- 
tinger, two of those violent men who ap- 
peared desirous of overstepping the bounds 
of a prudent Reformation. “ Wc forbid 
you,” said the burgomaster Roust, “ to speak 
against the monks and on the controverted 
questions.” At these woi'ds a loud noise was 
heard in the chamber, says an old chronicle. 
God so manifested himself throughout all this 
work, that the people saw signs of his inter- 
vention in every thing. Each man looked 
around him in astonishment, without being 
able to discover the cause of this mysterious 
circumstance ^ 

But it was in the convents especially that 
the indignation was greatest. Every meet- 
ing that was held in them either for discus- 
sion or amusement, saw some new attack 
hurst forth. One day there was a great 
banquet at the convent of Fraubrumi ; and 
as the wine had got into tlie heads of the 
guests, they began to launch tlio most en- 
venomed darts against the Gospel.* What 
most incensed the priests and monks was 
the evangelical doctrine that, in tho Chris- 
tian Church there ought not to be any 
sacerdotal caste raised above the believers. 
One single friend of th«*Eeformation was 
present, Macrinus, a layman, and master of 
the sc1k)o1 at Soleure. At first he avoided 
the discussion, passing from one table to the 
other. But at length, unable to endure tlie 
violent language of the guests, he rose boldly 
and said aloud ; “ Yes 1 all true Christians 
are priests and sacrificers, as St. Peter says : 
Ye are priests and kings" At these words 
one of the loudest bawlers, the Dean of 
Burgdorff, a tall strong man with a voice of 
thunder, burst out laughing : “ So then you 


Greeklings and pedagogues are the royal 

priesthood ? a pretty priesthood, forsooth ! 

beggarly kings priests without pre- 
bends or livings 1 ” ^ And at tho very instant 
priests and monks with one accord fell on 
the imprudent layman. 

It was in Lucerne, however, that the bold 
step of the men of Einsidlen was destined to 
produce the ^eatest commotion. The diet 
had met in this city, and complaints arrived 
from every quarter against these daring 
preachers, who would prevent Helvetia from 
quietly selling the blood of her children to 
the stranger. On the 22d of July 1522, as 
Oswald Myconius was at dinner in his own 
house with the canon Kilchmeyer and others 
favourably disposed to the Gospel, a youth 
sent by Zwingle stood at his door.* He 
brought the two famous petitions of Einsid- 
len, and a letter from Zwingle, calling upon 
Oswald to circulate them in Lucerne. “ It 
is my advice,” added the reformer, “ that this 
should be done quietly, gradually, rather than 
all at once ; for wc must learn to give up 
every thing — even one’s wife — for Christ’s 
sake.” 

The critical moment was approaching in 
Imceme ; the shell had fallen in the midst 
of the city, and was about to explode. Os- 
wald’s guests read the petitions. “ May God 
prosper this beginning ! exclaimed Oswald, 
looking up to heaven, and adding immedi- 
ately : “ f>om this very hour this prayer 
should bo the constant occupation of our 
hearts. The petitions were circulated im- 
mediately, perhaps with more ardour than 
Zwingle had required. But the moment was 
extraordinary. Eleven men, tho flower of 
tho clergy, had placed themselves in the 
breach ; it was desirable to enlighten men’s 
minds, to decide the wavering, and to win 
over the most influential members of the 
diet. 

Oswald, in the midst of his exertions, did 
not forget his friends. The youthful mes- 
senger had told him of tlie attacks Zwingle 
had to put up with on tho part of tho monks 
of Zurich. “ The truth of the Holy Ghost 
is invincible,” wrote Myconius to him on the 
same day. “ Shielded with the buckler of 
Scripture, you have conquered not only in 
one contest, nor in two, but in three, and 

the fourth is now beginning Grasp those 

powerful arms which are harder than ada- 
mant ! Christ, to protect his followers, re- 
quires nothin g but his W ord. Y our struggles 
impart unflinching courage to all who have 
devoted themselves to Jesus Christ.”* 

The two petitions did not produce 4he 
desired effect in Lucerne. Some pious men 
approved of them ; but their nuinbers were 
few. Many, fearing to compromise them- 


. Bb Bwahren gros zn denen Zyten .... BUU. Chronfk. 

2 Pa lleflB die Stube elnen gtosson Knall. FttBsUn Boytr. 
iv* 39« 

* Oum tnvaleBcente Bacebo, disputatlones, Imo vcrlus 
Jupgla....Zv. Bpp. p.230. 


1 ^toie ergo Or«cuU ao DonatUta regalg Baeerdotium 

2 Venli pucr, quem misistl, InteT ph^ndendum. Ibid. 
PeuB coepta fortunetl Ibid. 
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selves, would neither praise nor blame them.^ Monseigneur of Lausanne.” Haller's friends 
These folks,” said others, “ will never sue- trembled at these words, and besought him 
ceed in this business!” All the priests to withdraw as soon as possible. The people 
murmured, and whispered against them ; and surrounded him, and accompanied him home, 
the people became violent against the Gospel, and a mat body of armed citizens remained 
The passion for a military life had been re- before his house, determined to form a ram- 
vived in Lucerne after the bloody defeat of part for their humfj(^e pastor with their bodies, 
the fiicocca, and war alone filled every mind.^ The bishop and cofhicil shrunk back at this 
Oswald, who watched attentively these dif- spiiited demonstration, and Haller was saved, 
ferent impressions, felt liis courage sinking. He did not, however, combat alone in Berne. 
The evangelical future that he had dreamed {Sebastian Meyer refuted the pastoral letter 
of for Lucerne and Switzerland, seemed to of the Bishop of Constance, and especially 
vanish. “ Our countrymen are blind as re- the hackneyed charge, “ that the disciples of 
gards heavenly things,” said ho with a deep the Gospel teach a new doctrine ; and that 
sigh : “ We can hope nothing from the Swiss, the old is the true one.” — “ To have been a 
which concerns the glory of Christ.”* thousand years wrong,” said he, “ will not 

In fhe council and the diet the irritation make us right for one single hour ; or else 
was greatest. The pope, France, England, the pagans should have kept to their creed, 
the empire — all were in commotion around If the most ancient doctrines ought to be 
Switzerland al*tor the defeat of the Bicocca preferred, fifteen hundred years are more 
and the evacuation of Lombardy by the than five liundred, and the Gospel is older 
French, under the orders of Lautrec. Were than the decrees of the pope.*' 
not political affairs complicated enough, that About this time, the magistrates of Fri- 

these eleven men should come with their burg intercepted some letters addressed to 
petitions and superadd mere religious ques- Haller and Meyer by a canon of that town, 
tions? The deputies of Zurich alone inclined named John Hollard, a native of Orbe. 
in favour of the Gospel. The canon Xyloc- Tliey imprisoned him, deprived him of his 
tect, fearing for the safety of himself and his office, and finally banished him. John Yan- 
wifo (for he had manied a daughter of one nius, a chorister of the catlmdral, soon de- 
of the first families in the country) , had shed dared in favour of the evangelical doctrine ; 
tears of regret, as he refused to go to Ein- for in this war no soldier fell whose place 
sidlen and sign the addresses. The canon was not immediately filled by another. 
Kilchmeyer was bolder, and he had every “ How can the muddy water of the Tiber,” 
thing to fear. On the 13th of August he said Yannius, subsist beside the pure 
wrote to Zwingle : “ Sentence threatens me, stream that Luther has drawn from the 

but I await it with courage ” As his springs of St. Paul ? ” But the mouth of the 

pen was tracing these words, the usher of chorister also was shut. “In all Switzer- 
the council entered his room, and summoned land you will liardly find men more un- 
him to appear on the morrow,'* “ If they favourably disposed towards sound doctrine 
throw me into prison,” said he, continuing than tlie Friburgers,” wrote Myconius to 
his letter, “ I shall claim your help ; but it Zwingle. * 

will be easier to transport a rock from our An exception must liowever be made as 
Alps thim to remove me a finger’s breadth regards Lucerne ; and this Myconius knew 
from the Word of Jesus Christ.” The respect well. He had not signed the famous peti- 
due to his family, and the determination of tions ; but if he did not, his friends did, and 
the council to make the storm burst on a victim was wanted. The ancient litera- 
Oswald, saved the canon. lure of Greece and Kome was beginning, 

Berthcdd Haller had not signed the pe- through his exertions, to shed its li^t upon 
titions, perhaps because he was not a Swiss. Lucerne ; students resorted thither from ya- 
But with unvielding courage he explained rious quarters to hear the learned professor ; 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, after Zwingle’s and the friends of peace listened with delight 
example. ^A great crowd filled th^ cathedral to milder sounds than the clash of halberds, 
of Berne. The Word of God operated more swords, and breastplates, with which alone 
powerfully on the people tlian Manuel’s this warlike city nad hitherto r(^echocd. 
dramas. Haller was summoned to the town- Oswald had sacrificed everything for his 
hall; the people escorted this meek man countnr; — ^he had quitted Zurich and Zwingle; 
thiijier, remained assembled in the — ^he bad lost his health ; — ^his wife was 
square in firont. The council were divided ailing;* — ^his child was young ; — should Lu- 
in .their sentiments. ** It is a matter that ceme once cast him forth, he could nowhere 
concerns the bishop,” said the most infiuen- look for an asylum. But this they heeded 
tial members. “ We must give him up to not: factions are pitiless, and what should 

excite their compassion does but inflame their 
. Hertengtein, bnrgomMter of Luccme, 

nec Uudukt nee vliupefnnt. Zw. p. m 

2 Belli furor oceupat omnia. Ibid. ^ 

> Nihil ob id apud Hetvetioi afendima de lie rebai qua > Simml. Satnml. ▼!. ^ 

Ohristi gloriain poBsunt augere. Ibid. z Hoc audio vix alioa esse per nelvetlftm, qul peM veUnt 

* Tu vero audl. Hssc dum scrlberem, Irrult proco, aSena- eann docfrlnn. Zw. Bpp. p. 22a 
torlbne mlBBua Ibid. 213. • Oonjux Inftnna. Ibid. 122. 
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an old and valiant warrior, who had become 
celebrated in the Swabian and Burgundian 
wars, proposed the schoolmaster's dismissal, 
and wished to drive him from the canton 
with his Greek, his Latin, and his Gospel. 
He su(^eed^. As he left the meeting of 
the council in which Myconius had been de- 
prived of his post, Herteas^tein met Berguer 
the Zurich deputy; “ We send you back 
your schoolmaster,” said he ironically : “ pre- 
pare a^omfortable lodging for him.” — ** We 
will not let him sleep in the open air,”^ im- 
mediately replied the courageous deputy. 
But Berguer promised more than he could 
perform. 

The burgomaster’s tidings* were but too 
true, and they were soon m^e known to the 
unhappy Myconius. He is stripped of his 

appointment, baj^ished; ana the only 

cnine with which he is reproached is being 
Luther’s disciple.'-* Ho turns his eyes around 
him, and nowhere finds a shelter. Ho beholds 
his wife, his son, and himself, — ^weak and 
sickly creatures, -driven from their country 

and around him Switzerland agfitated by 

a violent tempest, breaking and shattering 
all that resists it. “ Hero,” said he then to 
Zwingle, “ here is your poor Myconius ba- 
nished by the council of Lucerne.® Whi- 
ther shall I go? J know not Assailed 

yourself by such furious storms, how can 
you shelter mo ? In my tribulation I cry to 
that God who is my chief hope. Ever rich, 
ever kind, He does not permit any wlio call 
upon him to turn away unheard. May He 
provide for my wants !” 

Thus wrote Oswald. He had not long to 
wait for the word of consolation. There was 
one man in Switzerland inured to the battles 
of faith. Zwingle drew nigh to his friend 
and raised him up. “ So rude are the blows 
by which men strive to overthrow the house 
01 God,” said Zwingle, “ and so frequent are 
their attacks, that it is not only the wind 
and rain that burst upon it, as our Lord pre- 
dicts (Matth. vii. 27), but also the hail and 
the thunder.^ If 1 did not see that the Lord 
kept watch over the ship, I should long since 
have abandoned the helm; hut 1 see him, 
through the storm, strengthening the tack- 
ling, handing the yards, spreading the sails; 

nay more, commanding the very winds 

Should I not be a coward and unworthy the 
name of a man if 1 abandoned my post, and 
sought a disgraceful death in dight ? 1 con- 
fide entirely in his sovereign goodness. Let 
Him govern, — let Him carry us forward, — 
lot Him hasten or delay, — ^let Him plunge us 

even to the bottom oi the deep we will 

fear nothing.® We are vessels that belong 

^ * YjenUUi efloMmnseuai ne dormlendum ei sjub dio. 
Zw. Etip, p. 316 . 

9 KU exprobanint nbl qaod ilm LuthentnvB. Ibid. 

iltur eoce mis«r MyconiuB a Senatu Luoernano. 

ibid. 216. 

* Neo ventos esse, nee imbrei« sod crandlnes el fulmlna. 

Iblii. p. 217. 

. . fbstinet, maneat, aoceleret, morotur,mer* 

gat !....lbid. 


to Him. He can make use of us ashepleases, 
for honour or dishonour.” After these words, 
so full of the sincei^st faith, Zwingle conti- 
nues : As for yourself, this is my advice. 
Appear before the council, and deliver an 
admss worthy of you and of Christ ; that is 
to say, calculated to melt and not irritate* 
their feelings. Deny that you are Luther’s 
disciple ; confess that you are Ghrist’s. Let 
your pupils surround you and speak too; 
and if this does not succeed, then come to 
your friend,'— come to Zwingle,— ^nd look 
upon our city as your home I” 

Encouraged by this language, Oswald 
followed the noble advice of the reformer ; 
but all his efforts were unavailing. This 
witness to the truth was compelled to leave 
his country ; and the people of Lucerne de- 
cried him so much that in every quarter the 
magistrates prevented his finding an asylum. 

“ Nothing remains for me but to beg mp 
bread from door to door,”^ exclaimed this 
confessor of Christ, whose heart was crushed 
at the sight of so much hostility. But ere- 
long the friend of Zwingle and his most 
powerful auxiliary, the first man in Switzer- 
land who had combined learning with a love 
to the Gospel, the reformer of Lucerne, and 
subsequently one of the heads of the Helve- 
tian church, was with his sick wife and in- 
fant child compelled to leave that ungrateful 
city, where of all his family, one only of his 
sisters had received the Gospel. He crossed 
its ancient bridge; he bade farewell to those 
mountains which appear to rise from the bo- 
som of the Walstatter lake into the clouds. 
The canons Xyloctect and Kilchmey^er, the 
only friends whom the Reformation yet 
counted among his fellow-countrymen, fol- 
lowed him not long after. And at the mo- 
ment when this poor man, accompanied by 
two feeble creatures, whose existence depend- 
ed upon him, with eyes turned towards the 
lake, and shedding tears over his blinded 
country, bade adieu to those sublime scenes 
of nature, the majesty of which had sur- 
rounded his cradle, the Gospel itself departed 
from Lucerne, and Rome reigns there even 
to this day. 

Shortly after, the diet then sitting at Baden, 
excited by the severity shown to Myconius, 
incensed by the petitions from Emsidlen, 
which were now printed and every where 
producing a great sensation, and solicited by 
the Bishop of Constance, who called upon 
them to crush the reformer, had recourse to 
persecution, ordered the authorities of the 
common bailiwicks to denounce all the priests 
and laymen who should dare speak against 
the faith, caused the preacher who happened 
to be nearest to be immediately arrested, 
namely UrB&n Weiss, pastor of Fislispach, 
who Jhad been previously liberated on bail, 
and had him taxen to Constance, where he 
was delivered ^p to the bishop, who detained 

1 Ofttlatlm auierere anoa edam. Zw. Epp. p. S46. 
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him a lonff while in prison. “ It was thus,” 
says Bnlluiger’s chronicle, ** that the J)erse- 
cations of the confederates against the (^pel 
began : and this took place at the instigation 
of the clergy, who in every age have dragged 
Jesus Christ before the judgmcnt>seat of 
Herod and of Pilate.’* ^ 

Nor did Zwingle himself escape trial. 
About this time he was wounded in the ten- 
derest point. The rumour of his doctrines 
and of bis straggles had passed the Sentis, 
penetrated the Tockenburg, and reached the 
heights of Wildhaus. The family of herds- 
mep from which the reformer had sprung, 
was deeply moved. Of Zwingle ’s five brothers, 
some had continued their peaceful mountain 
labours ; others, to their brother's great regret, 
had taken up arms, quitted their herds, and 
served a foreign prince. Both were alike as- 
tonished at the reports that reached their 
chalets.' Already they pictured to themselves 
their brother dragged to Constance before the 
bishop, and a pile erected for his destruction 
on the same spot where John Huss had per- 
ished in the flames. These proud herdsmen 
could not endure the idea of being called the 
brothers of a heretic. They wrote to Zwingle, 
describin g their pain and their fears. Zwin gle 
replied to them as follows : “ So long as God 
shall permit me, I will execute the task 
which he has confided to me, without fear- 
ing the world and its haughty tyrants. I 
know every thing that can befall me. There 
is no danger, no misfortune that I have not 
carefully weighed long ago. My own 
strength is' nothingness itself, and I know 
the power of my enemies j but I know also 
that I can do every thing in Christ, who 
strengthens me. Though 1 should be silent, 
another would be constrained to do what God 
is now doing through me, and I should be pun- 
ished by the Almighty. Banish all anxiety, 
my dear brothers. If I have any foar, it is 
lest I have been milder and gentler than 
suits our times.® What reproach (say you) 
will be cast upon our family, if you are burnt, 
or put to death in any other way ! * Oh I 
my beloved brothers, the Gospel derives from 
the blood of Christ this remarkable property, 
that the most violent persecutions, far from 
checking its progress^ serve but to accelerate 
it. Those alone are the true soldiers of 
Christ, who do not fear to bear in their body 
the wounds of their Master. All my labours 
have no other aim than to proclaim to men 
the. treasures of happiness that Clirist hath 
purchased for us, that all might take refuge ' 
in the Father, through the death of his Son. 

1 Uss anstUflen der selstllchen, Die sn alien Zyten, Chris- 
tum Pilaio uad Herodi vttrstellen. Ghronik. 

. ..s Plus entm uietao j>e Corta Isnior, mltiorque fuerim. De 
■smaer casla vlrflne Varla. zw. OpD. I. lui. 

vel jjjDl vel alia quodam mippliall genere tollaris • 
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If this doitrine scandalizes you, your anger 
cannot stop fme. You are my brothers — 
yes I— my own brothers, sons of the same 

father, fruit of the same womb; but if 

you were not my brothers in Chpst and in 
the work of faith, then my grief would be 
so violent, that nothing could equal it. Fare- 
well. — I shall never cease to'l^e your affec- 
tionate brother, if only you will ^ot cease 
yourselves . to be the brethren ef Jesus 
Christ.”* < 

The confederates appeared to rise, like one 
man, against the Gospel. The addresses of 
Einsidlen had given the sig^nal. Zwingle, 
agitated at the fate of Myconius, saw, in his 
misfortunes, the beginning of calamities. 
Enemies in Zurich, enemies without ; a man’s 
own relatives becoming his opponents ; a fu- 
rious opposition on the part of the monks 
and priests ; violent measures in the diet and 
councils ; coarse^and perhaps bloody attacks 
from the partisans of foreign service; the 
highest valleys of Switzerland, tliat cradle of 
the confederation, pouring forth its invinci- 
ble phalanxes, to save Rome, and annihilate 
at the cost of their lives the rising faith of 
the sons of the Reformation such was the 
icture tlie penetrating eye of tho reformer 
iscovered in the distance, and he slmddered 
at the prospect. What a future ! Was the 
work, hardly begun, about to be destroyed ? 
Zwingle, thoughtful and agitated, laid all his 
anguish before the throne of God: “ 0 
Jesus,” said he, “ thou scest how the wickod 
and the blasphemers stun thy people’s ears 
with their clamours.® Thou knowest how 
from my childhood I liave hated all dispute, 
and yet, in despite of myself, Thou has not 

ceased to impel me to the conflict 

.Therefore do I call upon Thee with confi- 
dence to complete what Thou hast begun. 
If I have built up any thing wrongly^ do 
Thou throw it down with thy mighty hand. 
If I, have laid any other foundation tlian 
Thee, let thy powerful arm destroy it.® 0 
vine abounding in sweetness, whose nusband- 
man is the Father, and whose branches we 
are, do not abandon thy shoots I * For Thou 
hast promised to be with us until tho end of 
the world ! ” 

It was on the 22d of August 1522 that 
Ulrich Zwingle, the reformer of Switzerland, 
seeing the storms descending from the 
mountains on the frail bark of the faith, thua 
poured forth before God the troubles and 
desires of his soul. 

1 Frater venter gennaiiua nunquam deslnam, »l modo rot 
fratree Chrlntt esse perrexerltls. Zw. Opp, 1. 107. 

2 Vldes cnitn, pilsslme Jeau, aurea aorym septat ease ne- 
gaiaalmia susurronlbuB, lycophantla* lucrionlbua .... Ibid. 

3 si fundamentum sliud prater te Jeeero» demollarii. 

Iwlfl* 

* 0 auavlaaima YitUi« cojua vI niter pater palmltea vete sot 
sumua» faUaiaem tuam be deaerasl 2bld. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME THIRD. 


A SPIRIT of examiuation and inquiry is in our tidns that hare been made to me, in particu- 
days constantly urging the literary men of lar by M. Ladev^zO) pastor at Meauz. But 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and Eng- although relipous wars and persecutions 
land to search after the ori^nal documents hare destroyed many precious aocuments, a 
which form the basis of Modem History. I number still exist, no doubt, in yarious parts 
desire to add my mite to the accomplishment of France, which would be of vast importance 
of the important task which our age appears for the history of the Reformation ; and I 
to have undertaken. Hitherto I have not earnestly call upon all those who may pos- 
been content merely with reading the works sess or nave any knowledge of them, KuidW 
of contemporary historians : lhave examined to communicate with me on the snlject. It 
eye-witnesses, letters, and original narra- is felt now-a-days that these documents^ are 
tiyes ; and have made use of several manu- public property ; and on this accouiit I 
scripts, particularly that of Bullinger, which nope my appeal will not be made in vain, 
has been printed since the appearance of the It may be thought that in writing a gene* 
Second Volume of this Work in France. ' ral History of the Reformation, I have en- 
But the necessity of having recourse to tered into an unnecessary detail of its first 
unpublished documents became more urgent dawnings in France. But these particulars 
when I approached (as I do in the Twelfth are almost unknown, the events that form 
Book) the history of the Reformation in the subject of my Twelfth Book, occupying 
France. On this subject we possess but few only four pages in the Uistoirs. Ecetesias^ 
printed memoirs, in consequence of the per- twue des E^es rtformies au Royaume cfc 
petual trials in which the Reformed Church France^ by Theodore Beza ; and other his- 
of tl^t country has existed. In the spring torians have confined themselves almost 
of 1838 I examined, as far as was in my entirely to the political progress of the na- 
power, the manuscripts preserved in the tion. Unquestionably tfie scenes that I 
public libraries of Pan?:, and it will be seen have discovered, and which I am now about 
that a manuscript in the Royal Library, to relate, are not so imposing as the Diet of 
hitherto I beUeve unknown, throws much Worms. Nevertheless, independently of the 
light on the early stages of the Reformation ; Christian interest that is attached to them, 
and in the autumn of 1839 I consulted the the humble but heaven-descended movement 
manuscripts in the library belonging to the that I have endeavoured to^ describe, has 
consistory of the pastors of Neufchatel, a probably exerted a greater influence over 
collection exceedingly rich with regard to the destinies of France than the celebrated 
this period, as having inherited the manu- wars of Francis I. and Charles V. In a large 
scripts of FareVs library ; and through the machine, it is not that which makes the 
kinwess of the Chatelain of Meuron I ob- greatest show that is always the mostessen- 
tained the use of a manuscript life of Farel tifd part, but the most hidden springs, 
written by Choupard, into which most of Complaints have been made of the delay 
these documents mtve l^en copied. These that has taken place in the pubfleation of 
materials have enabled me to reoonptruct an this third volume ; and some persons would 
entire phasis of the Reformation in France, have had me keep back the first until the 
In addition to these aids, and to those sup- whole was completed. There are^ possibly, 
plied by the Library of Geneva, I made an certain superior intellects to which eomi- 
anp^ in tiie columns of ^e Archives du tions may De prescribed ; but there are others 
Christianisms^ to all firien^ of history and of whose weakness must give them, to uis 

the Reformation who might have any manu* number , the author belongs. To publiwa 
scripts at^. their disposal ; and I here grate- volume at one time, and then a when- 
fully acknowledge Ae different communica- ev§r I was able, and after that a third, is the 

course fihat my important duties and my 
• B.dli.w'. Ohnmlk. POO» Other eir- 
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> ^a n ujtjMHaeSt’ ■ inoMOver, have inteipQ9ed ; fle> vemmentS, turn again towards' the pappucy, 
vera aSUottos have on two ocoasieiDf inter- it^will bei in<mr heUef, the signal of g^t 
composition of this thli^ volume,* disasters. Whoever attaches mmself to ^e 
and' gathered all my affections and all my papacy will be comprdihlsed in its destruc- 
; thonghts over the graves of beloved children, tion. France has no prospect of strong or 
reflection that it was my duty to glorify of greatness but by tuniing towai& the 
tbal adorable Master who addressed mein Gospel. May this great truth he rightly 
siiiDb powerful appeals, and who vouchsafed understood bv the people and their leaded ! . * 
me such Divine consolation, could alone have It is true that in our days popei^ is xnak- 


It is true that in our days popeir is mak- 
ing a great stir. Although labourine under 
an incurable consumption, she would by a 


me such Divine consolation, could alone have 

jgiven me the courage required for the com- ^ „ ^ „ 

^eljion of my task. an incurable consumption, she would by a 

I have thought these explanations due to hectic flush and feverish activity persuade 
, the kindness with which this Work has been others and herself too tet she is still in full 
received both in^rance and England, and vigour. This a theok^ian in Turin has en- 
espOoially in the latter county. The ^pvo- deavoured to do in a work occasioned by this 
bation of the Protestant Christians of Great History, and in which wo are ready to 
Britain, the representatives of evangelical acknowledge a certain talent in bringing 
pjrinoiples and doctrines in the most distant forward testimonies, even the most feeble, 
parts of the world, is most highly valued by with a tone of candour to which we are little 
me ; and I feel a pleasure in telling them accustomed, and in a becoming style, with 
that it is an inestimable encouragement to the exception, however, of the culpable ftef- 
DEt^^abours. lity with which the author in his twelfth 

^e cause of truth recompenses those who chapter revives accusations against the re- 
embrace and defend it ; and such has been formers, the falsehood of which has been so 
the result with the nations who received the authentically demonstrated and so folly 
BefonUation. In the eighteenth century, at acknowledged.^ 

tl^ very moment when Rome thought to As a sequel to his Biography of Luther, 


'tricable difficulties; and at the same time recognise the reformers and the Reformation, 
two j^testant nations arose and began to Nevertheless, we do not And in this author 
- exercise an influence over. Europe that had the shameful charges against Calvin to which 
hitherto belonged to the Roman-catholic wo have Just alluded ; ho has passed them 
' powen, England came forth victorious from over in praiseworthy silence. No man that 
wope attacks of the French and Spaniards has any self-respect can now venture to 
which the pope had so long been stirring up bring forward these gross and foolish ca- 


j^alnst her, and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
la spite of tbe wrath of Clement XL, en- 


lumnies. 

Perhaps on some other occasion we shall 


#reled his head with a kingly crown, add a few words to what we have already 
that time England has extended her said in our First Book on the origin of pQpety. 
dofttlmon in every quarter of the globe, and Here they would be out of place. 

Prussia has taken a new rank among the I shall only remark, in a general way^ 
continental states, while a third power, that it is precisely the turnon and very jji- 
l^nssia, also separated from Rome, has been tional causes that so clearly explain its origin, 
growing up in her immense deserts. In this to which the papacy has recourse to prove 
manner have evangelical principles exerted its divine institution. Thus Christian anti- 
their influence over the countries that have quity declares that the universal episcopacy 
embraced them, and rightMusneM hath ex- was committed to all the bishops, so that the 
tdted the nations (Prov, xiv. 34). Let the bishops of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antiocb, 
eyiorgelical nations be well assured that to Ephesus, Rome, Carthage, Lyons, A^les, 
Piotestantistti they are indebted for their Milan, Hippo, Caesarea, &c., were interested 
greatness. From the moment they abandon and interfered in all that took place in the 
the poititlon that God has given them, and Christian world. Rome immediately claims 
inffiine again towards Rome, they will lose for herself that duty which was incumbent 
their glo^ and their power. Rome is now on all, and reasoning as if no one hut herself 
endeatcuring to win 4hem over, employing were concerned in it, employs it to deinon- 
liatte^ and ilireats by turns; she woul^ strate her primacy. 

Delilah, lull them to sleep upon her Let us take anofoer example. The chris- 

kuees^......bnt it wpuld be to cut off their tian churches, established in ti^ large dities 

idok%: that their adversaries might put out of the empire, sent znissionaries to the ooun- 

IWr eyes and bind them with fetterif of tries with which they Were connected. This 

was done first of aU by Jerusalem ; then by 

i Eerei> too, i« a gieat lessen for that coun- ^ r 

irv with which the author feels himself so . viis FspsuM wasidarte dsnaa^a origlae daat Km 
•F ?. W i w^wmen ^inor wis mraseii so 4§v«lopj>einent sii moyen wrtponw aux 

miiiiiitimy connected by the ties of ancestry, de h. Surie i)*Aubign« dsns, son Hiatoire do is afrofl**- 


►Ace TO rra&d.' 


Aatioeln ■ AleymdrU,' aad, Bplkesos;; and 
.fixullj 1^ Borne : and pome forthwith con> 
eludes, what , she had done after the 
others, and to a leas extent than the others, 
that she was entitled to set herself above | 
the others. These examples will suffice. 

i^t us only remark Mther, tlu^ Rome 
possessed alone in the West the honour that ; 
mid been shared in the East by Corinth, | 
Bulippi, Thessalonica, Ephesus, Antioch, 
and, m a nnmh higher degree, by Jerusalem 
namely, thsA of having had one apostle or 
many amo^ its d»it teachers. Accordingly, 
the Latin Cnurches must naturally have felt 
a certain respect towards Rome. But the 
Eastern Christians, who honoured her as the 
Church of the political metropolis of the ' 
empire, would never acknowledge her eccle- 
Btastical si^eriority. The famous General 
Council oC Chalcedon ascribed to Constanti- 
nople, formerly the obscure Byzantium, the 
same privileges (ra Utt as to Rome, 

and declared that she ought to he elevated 
lUce her. And hence when the papacy was 
definitively formed in Rome, the East would 
not acknowledge a master of whom it had 
never heard mention ; and, standing on the 
ancient footing of its catholicity, it abandoned 
tiie West to the power of the new sect which 
had sprung up in its bosom. The East even 


to this day calls itself emphatically catholic 
and orthodox ; and whenever you ask one of 
the Eastern Christians, whom Rome has 
gained by her numerous concessions, if ho is 
a catholic ? “ No,” replies he directly, “ I am 
papistian (a papist).”^ 

If this History has been criticized by the 
R^ish party, it seems also to have met with i 
otj^ra wno have regarded it in a purely lite- 
ral^ light. Men for whom 1 feel much 
eaj||||m appear to attach greater importance 

* tol^terary or political history of the Refor- 

' 

1 St. Spiphany sayi, that our Lord committed to James 
the £lder at Jerusalem hfs throne on earth (rov B-^ovoy 
auv$o \m y^t) : and speahing of the hlshops as. 
serahled at Jerusalem* he declares that the whole world 
(<frctvru KOfffAOf) ought to submit to their authority. 

^^^ouraaS^t* Wolff. London, 1839, p. 226. 


matfon, thiffi'' to. ka expodtion gnmndedh^: , 
its Principles and its ittteilbr nzfegs >! 

of action. 1 can well nhddrsiand way' 
of viewing my subject, *hni I cannot partici- 
pate in it In my opinion, very essenceii 
(tf the Reformation id its doctrines .and ftS’ 
inward life^ Every work id wljieh wese tivd 
things do not hold the chief .nlade . zday he , 
shoip^, hut it will not he faitiimlly and OMk- 
didly historicaL It would he like a 
pher who, in describing a man, ahbuM ctotail 
with great accuracy and picturesque hcauly 
all that coneems the body, but snohld ^Ve , 
only a subordinate place to that divine inhfu 
hitant the soul. 

There are no doubt great defects in 
feeble work of which I here present dnomr 
fragment to the Christian public; and I com 
desire that it were still more copieusly im- 
bued with the spirit of the Reformation. Tjb! 
bettor I have succeeded in pointing out wh^ 
ever manifests the glory of Christ, the mCm 
faithful I shall have been to history. I wR- 
lingly adopt as my law those words, whmh 
an historian of the sixteenth century, a man 
of the sword still more than of the pen, after v 
writing a portion of the history of that Frd^ 
testantism in FVance which 1 do Pot pmmose 
narrating, addresses to those who might tnink . 
of completing his task : I would Mve fhep;i 
that law which I ackn^ledge myself: that, in 
I seeking the glory of this precious Instrumenti 
j their principal aim should be that of the anh 
I which has prepared, employed, and wielded : 
it at His good pleasure. For all praise given 
to princes is unseasonable and misplac^. if 
it have not for leaf and root that of the livii^g 
God, to whom alone belong honour and do- 
minion for ever and ever.”* 

1 As the French original does nol indicate the son^ 
whence this quotation is token, it marnot be inipKOptf # . 
mention that it will be found In the Bi»Mr§ 

; Theodore A^ppa D'Aubignd, 3 rolt. folio, Amstetdiam 
1626, irAubigM was then a refugee 4t Oenevo, and In 
preface to this work, whioh ooutuns a history of the Vorfa: 
and mote esueoiallyof France and French Protestantism ^ 
during his lirettme, he bequeaths to his children the taw. . 
of completing the history ne had partially traced out* mI 
prescribes to them (in the passage quoted above) the urfin 
in which it should be Mrfotmed. He little thomhi mds . 
two centuries and a half would pass away before his l«ftW 
would be accepted and the history of Frotestantiim com* 
pleted. [Ao(«6y 2V«M(ettr.] 




HISTORY OF THE REFORMATIOH. 


VOLUME THIRD. 


BOOK IX. 


FIRST REFORMS. 1621 AND 1622. 


CHAPTER I. created a new body. The language of ^e 

E riest formed the most striking contrast with 
is actions. He mi^ht te heard thund^g 
m«ii]r-*H«i«noih(Mti miA Luther— ifinihnsiftsm. from the pulpit against the mass, as being 

an idolatrous worship ; and then might be 
For four years an old doctrine had been a^ain seen coming down to the altar, and scru- 
proclaimed in the Church. The ^eat tidings pulously penorming the pomps of this mys- 
of salvation hy gracSy published in earlier tery. in every quarter the new Gospel 
times in Asia, Greece, and Italy, by Paul and sounded in the midst of the ancient rites, 
his brethren, and after many ages re-disco- The priest himself did not perceive this 
veredinthe Biblebyamonkof Wittemberg, strange contradiction; and the people, who 
had resounded from the plains of Saxony as had listened with admiration to the bold 
far as Rome, Paris, and London; and the language of the new preachers, devoutly 
lofty mountains of Switzerland had re-echoed practised the old observances, as if they were 
its powerful accents. The springs of truth, never to lay them aside. Every thing re- 
of fiberty, and of life, had been re-opened to mained the same, at the domestic hearth and 
the human race. Thither had the nations in social life, as in the house of God. There 
hastened in crowds, and drunk gladly ; but was a new faith in the world, but not new 
those who had there so eagerly quenched works. The sun of spring had shone forth, 
their thirst, were unchanged in appearance, but winter still seemed to bind all nature , 
All within was new, and yet every thing with- there were no flowers, no foliage, nothing 
Ofut seemed to have remained the same. outwardly that gave token of the change 

The constitution of the Church, its ritual, of season. But those appearances wore do- 
its discipline, had undergone no change. In ceitful ; a vigorous sap was circulating 
Saxony, and even at Wittemberg, wherever unperceived bdow the sunace, and was about 
the new ideas had penetrated, the papal wor- to change the aspect of the world. « 
ship continued with its usual pomp ; the It is perhaps to this prudent progress that 
priest before the altar, offering the host to the Reformation is indited for its triumphs. 
God, appeared to effect on ineifable transub- Every revolution shoidd be accomplished in 
stantiation ; monks and nuns entered the the mind before it is carried out externally, 
convents and took their eternal vows ; the The inconsistency we have noticed did not 
pastors of the flocks lived without families ; even strike Luther at first. It seemed to him 
religious brotherhoods met together: pil- quite natural that the people, who re^ his 
~~ Lges were undertaken ; believers hung works with enthusiasm, should remain de- 
votive offerings on the pillars of the voutlv attached to the abuses which they 
chapels ; and all the ceremonies, even to the assailed. One might almost fancy he had 
most insigpiificant observances of the sane- sketched his plan beforehand, and had re- 
tuary, were celebrated as before. There was solved to change the mind before ohirnging 
a new life in the world, but . it had not yet the forms. But this would be ascribing to 
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him a wisdom the honour of which belongs 
to a higher Intelligence. He carried out a 
plan that he had not himself conceived. At 
a later period he could recognise and discern 
these things : but he did not imagine them, 
and did not arrange them so. God led the 
way : it was Luther’s duty to follow. 

If Luther had begun by an external re- 
form ; if, as soon as he had spoken, ho had 
attempted to abolish monastic vows, the 
mass, confession, and forms of worship, most 
assuredly he would have met with a vigo- 
rous resistance. Man requires time to accom- 
modate himself to great revolutions. But 
Luther was by no means the violent, impru- 
dent, daring innovator that some historians 
have described.* The people, seeing no 
change in their customary devotions, fear- 
lessly abandoned themselves to their new 
teacher. They were even surprised at the 
attacks directed against a man who still left 
them their mass, their beads, their confessor; 
and attributed them to the low jealousy of 
obscure rivals, or to the cruel injustice of 
powerful adversaries. Y et T^uther’s opinions 
agitated their minds, renewed their hearts, 
and so undermined the ancient edifice that 
it soon fell of itself, without human agency. 
Ideas do not act instantaneously : they mafo 
their way in silence, like the waters that, 
filtering behind the rocks of the Alps, loosen 
them from the mountain on which they rest. 
Suddenly the work done in secret reveals it- 
self, and a single day is sufficient to lay bare 
the agency of many years, perhaps of many 
centuries. 

A now era is beginning for the Reforma- 
tion. Already truth is restored in its doc- 
trine ; now the doctrine is about to restore 
truth in all the forms of the Church and of 
society. The agitation is too great for men’s 
minds to remain fixed and immovable at the 
point they have attained. Upon those 
dogmas, now so mightily shaken, wore based 
customs that are already tottering to their 
fall, and which must disappear with them. 
There is too much courage and life in the 
new generation for it to continue silent be- 
fore error. Sacraments, public worship, hie- 
rarchy, vows, constitution, domestic and 
public life, — all are about to be modified. 
The ship, slowly and laboriously constructed, 
is about to quit the docks and to bo launched 
on open sea. We shall have to follow 
its progress through many shmls. 

The captivity of the Wartburg separates 
these two periods. Providence, which was 
making ready to give so great an impulse to 
the Reformation, had prepared its progress 
by leading into profound retirement the 
instrument destined to effect it. The work 
seemed for a time buried with the workman; 
but the seed must be laid in the earth, that 
it may bring forth fruit ; and from this pri- 


son, which seemed to be the reformer’s tomb, 
the Reformation was destined to go forth to 
new conquests, and to spread erelong over 
the whole world. 

Hitherto the Reformation had been centred 
in the person of Luther. His appearance 
before the Diet of Worms was douotless the 
Buhlimest day of his life. His character ap- 
peared at that time almost spotless ; and it is 
this which has given rise to the observation, 
that if God, who concealed the reformer for 
, ten months within the walls of the Wartburg, 
had that instant removed him for ever from 
the eyes of the world, his end would have 
been as an apotheosis. But God designs no 
apotheosis for his servants ; and Luther was 
preserved to the Church, in order to teach, 
ny his very faults, that the faith of Cliristians 
sliould be based solely on the Word of God. 
He was transported suddenly far from the 
stage on which the great revolution of the 
sixteenth century was taking place ; the 
truth, that for four years ho bad so power- 
fully proclaimed, continued in his absence to 
act upon Christendom : and the work, of 
which Jie was but tlie feeble instrument, 
henceforward bore the seal not of man, but 
of God himself. 

Germany was moved at Luther's captivity. 
The most contradictory rumours were circu- 
lated in tho provinces. Tlio reformer’s 
absence excited men's minds more than his 
presence could have done. In one place it 
was said that friends from Franco had placed 
him in safety on the other bank of the Rhine 
in another, that ho had fallen by the dagger 
of tho assassin. Even in the smallest vil- 
lages inquiries were made about Luther; 
travellers were stopped and questioned ; and 
groups collected in the public places. At 
times some unknown orator would recount 
in a spirit-stirring narrative how tho doctor 
had been carried off ; he would describe the 
cruel horsemen tying their prisoner’s hands, 
spurring tlieir horses, and dragging him after 
them on foot, until his strength was exhausted, 
stopping their oars to his cries, and forcing 
the blood from his limbs.® ‘ ‘ Luther’s body, ” 
added ho, “ has been seen pierced through 
and through,”^ As they neard this, the 
listeners uttered cries of son’ow. “ Alas ! ” 
said they, “ we shall never see or hear that 
noble-minded man again, whose voice stirred 
our very hearts 1 ” Luther’s friends trembled 
with indignation, and swore to avenge his 
death. Women, children, men of peace, and 
the aged, beheld with affright the prospect 
of new struggles. Nothing could equal^ the 
alarm of the partisans of Rome. The priests 
and monks, who at first had not been able to 
conceal their exultation, thinking themselves 


1 Hlc....lnvalesclfc oplnto. me ease ab amlcb oaptmn e 
Frsnoia missis. L. Epp. 11. 6 . 

* Et Inter festlnantes cursu eaulMfclpsum pode^rem rap- 
tim tractum fulsse nt sanguis e dijjfttls erumporet. Ooch- 


testatus sit, visum a se liutherl cadaver trans- 
fo 8 sum....PaUavicInl 4 Hist. Oonc. Trid. 1. 122. 
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secure of victorjr because one man was dead, 
and who had raised their heads with an in- 
sulting air of triumph, would now have fled 
far from the threatening anger of the people.^ 
These men, who, while Luther was free, had 
given the reins to their fury, trembled now 
that ho was a captive.® Alcandor, especi- 
ally, was astounded. “ The only remaining 
way of saving ourselves," wrote a Roman- 
catholic to the Archbishop of Mentz, “ is to 
light torches and hunt for Luther through 
the whole world, to restore him to the nation 
that is calling for him.”® One might have 
said that the pale ghost of the reformer, 
draggii^ his chains, was spreading terror 
around, and calling for vengeance. “Lu- 
ther’s death,” exclaimed some, “ will cause 
torrents of blood to be shed.”^ 

In no place was there such commotion as 
in Worms itself ; resolute murmurs were 
heard among both people and princes. Ul- 
rich Hut ten and Hermann Busch filled the 
country with their plaintiff strains and songs 
of battle. Charles V. and the nuncios were 
publicly accused. The nation took up the 
cause of the poor monk, who, by the strength 
of his faitli, had become their leader. 

At Wittomberg, his colleagues and friends, 
and especially Melancthon, were at first sunk 
in the deepest affliction. Luther had im- 
parted to this young scholar the treasures of 
that holy theology which had thenceforward 
wholly occupied liis mind. Luther liad given 
substance and life to that purely intellectual 
cultivation which Melancthon had brought 
to Wittemberg. The depth of the reformer's 
teaching had struck the youthful Hellenist, 
and the doctor’s courage in maintaining the 
rights of the everlasting Gospel against all 
human authority had filled him with enthu- 
siasm. He had become a partner in his la- 
bours *, he had taken u]i the pen, and with 
that purity of style wh.eh ho derived from 
the study of the ancients, had successively, 
and with a hand of power, humbled the au- 
thority of the fathers and councils before the 
sovereign word of God. 

Melancthon showed the same decision in 
his learning that Luther displayed in his 
actions. Never were there two men of 
greater diversity, and at the same time of 
greater unity. “ toipture,” said Melancthon, 
“ imparts to the soul a holy and marvellous 
delignt: it is the heavenly ambrosia.”® — 
“ The Word of God,” exclaimed Luther, “ is 
a sword, a war, a destruction ; it falls upon 
the children of Ephraim like a lioness in the 
forest.” Thus, one saw in the Scriptures a 
power to console, and the other a violent op- 

„ ^ Kolem vulgl imminentig Jem non possunt. Xr. Epp. 
li. 13. 

^ 2 Qui me libero Insanlerant, nuno me captlvo ita formi- 
d«mt ut Inciplant mltiijare. Ibid. 

* Nos vitam vlx redompturos, nisi acccnsls candclis uodl- 
que eura reaulramus. Ibid. 

« OerbelU Ep.ia MS. Hoclcellanis. Lindner, I^ob. Luth^ 
P. 244. 

a MiMbilis In iis voluptas, immo ambrosia queedam cnlcs. 
tia. Oorp. Kef. 1, 128. 


position against the corruptions of the world. 
Bat both esteemed it the greatest thing on 
earth ; and hence they agreed in perfect har- 
mony. “ Melancthon,” said Luther, “ is a 
wonder ; all men confess it now. He is the 
most formidable enemy of Satan and the 
schoolmen, for he knows their foolishness, 
and Christ the rock. The little Grecian sur- 
passes even me in divinity ; lie will bo as 
serviceable to you as many Luthers.” And 
he added that he was ready to abandon any 
opinion of which Philip did not approve. On 
his part, too, Melanctnon, fillecf with admi- 
ration at Luther’s knowledge of Scripture, 
set him far above the Withers of the Church. 
Ho would make excuses for the jests with 
wliich Luther was reproached, and compared 
him to an earthen vessel that contains a pre- 
cious treasure beneath its coarse exterior. 
“ I sliould be very unwilling to reprove liim 
inconsiderately in this matter,” said Melanc- 
thon. ^ 

But now, these two hearts, so closely 
united, were separated. These two valiant 
soldiers can no longer march side by side to 
the deliverance of the Church. Luther has 
disappeared ; perhaps he is lost for ever. 
The consternation at Wittemberg was ex- 
treme : like that of an armv, with gloomy 
and dejected looks, before the blood-stained 
body of their general wlio was leading thera^ 
on to victory. 

Suddenly more comforting news arrived. 
“ Our beloved father lives,”® exclaimed 
Philip in the joy of Iiis soul ; “ take courage 
.and oe firm.” But it was not long before 
theii- dejection returned. Luther was alive, 
but ill px'ison. The edict of Worms, with its 
terrible proscriptions,® was circulated by 
thousands throughout the empire, and even 
among the mountains of the Tyrol.* Would 
not the Reformation bo crushed by the iron 
hand that was weighing upon it ? Melanc- 
thon’s gentle Spirit was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. 

But the influence of a mightier hand was 
felt above tlic hand of man ; God himself de- 
prived the formidable edict of all its strength. 
The German princes, who had always sought 
to diminish the power of Rome in the em- 
pire, trembled at the alliance between the 
emperor and the pope, and feared that it 
would terminate in the destruction of their 
liberty. Accordingly, wliile Charles in his 
journey through the Low Countries greeted 
with an ironical smile the burning piles 
which flatterers and fanatics kindled on the 
public places with Luther’s works, these 
very wntin^s were read in Germany with a 
continually increasing eagerness, and nume- 
rous pamphlets in favour of the reform were 
daily inflicting some now blow on the papacy. 

1 Splrltum Martini nollm temere in luto oausa Inter^I- 
lare. Corp. Bef. f. 2ii. 

2 Pater noster carissiraus vtvit. Ibid. 

3 Dlcltur pararl proscriptlo honwda. loW. 

* Dleuntur slgnatse chartse proaeripttonls bit mille misM 
q.uoqtie ad Insbruck. Ibid. 
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The liancioe were distracted at seeiiig this 
cdictf the fruit of so many intrigues, pro- 
ducing so little efffect. “ The ink with 
which Charles V. signed his arrest,” said 
they bitterly, “ is scarcely dry, and yet the 
imperial decree is every where tom in pieces.” 
The people were becoming more and more 
attached to the admirable man who, heedless 
of the thunders of Charles and of the pope, 
had confessed his faith with the courage of a 
martyr. “ He offered to retract,” said they, 
*.* if he were refuted, and no one dared under- 
take the task. Does not this prove the trath 
of his doctrines ? ” Thus the first movement 
of fdarm was succeeded in Wittemberg and 
the whole empire by a movement of enthu- 
siasm. Even the Archbishop of Meiitz, wit- 
nessing this outburst of popular sympathy, 
dared not give the Cordeliers permission to 
preach against the reformer. The univer- 
sity, that seemed on the point of being 
crushed, raised its head. The new doctrines 
were too firmly established for thorn to be 
shaken by Luther’s absence ; and tlie halls 
of the academy could hardly contain the 
crowd of hearers. ‘ 


This letter, as well as many others of the 
same period, is dated from the island of Pat- 
mos. Luther compared the Wartbnrg to 
that celebrated island to which the wrath of 
Domitian in fonner times had banished the 
Apostle John. 

In the midst of the dark forests of Thur- 
ingia the reformer reposed from the violent 
struggles that bad a^tated his soul. There 
he studied Christian truth, not for the pur- 
pose of contention, but as a means 'of re- 
generation and life. The beginning of the 
Reformation was of necessity polemical; 
new times required new labours. After cut- 
ting down the thorns and the thickets, it 
was requisite to sow the Word of Goi! peace- 
ably in the heart. If Luther luid been inces- 
santly called upon to fight fresh battles, he 
would not have accomplished a durable work 
in the Church. Tims by his captivity he 
escaped a danger which might possibly nave 
ruined the Reformation, — that of always at- 
tacking and destroying without ever defend- 
ing or building up. 

This humble retreat had a still more pre- 
cious result. Uplifted by his countr3anen, 
as on a shield, ho was on the verge of the 
abyss ; the least giddiness might have plunged 
him into it headlong. Some of the first pro- 


CHAPTER II. 


nature, and he was unable to escape alto- 
Lutherinthe wurtbur^owoctofhteCaptMty-Anxiety^ gether from these dangers. The hand of 

Sickness— Luthfirt haboura— On Confession— Eeply to (^nd. ImwRvftr. dftlivftrftd him for a time, bv 
Lntomus— His dnily Walks. 


Meantime the Knight George, for by that 
name Luther was called in the Wartburg, 


moters of the Reformation both in Germany 
and Switzerland, ran upon the shoal of 
spiritual pride and fanaticism, Luther was 
a man very subject to the infirmities of our 
nature, and he was unable to escape alto- 
gether from these dangers. The hand of 
God, however, delivered him for a time, by 
suddenly removing him from the sphere of 
intoxicating ovations, and throwing him 
into an unknown retreat. There his soul 


lived solitary and unknown. “ If you were was wrapt in pious meditation at God’s foot- 
tosee me,” wrote he to Mdancthon, “you stool; it was again tempered in the waters 
would take me for a soldier, and even ym of adversity; its sufferings and humiliation 
would hardly recognise me.”* Luther at compelled him to walk, for a time at least, 
first indulged in repose, enjCying a leisure with the humble ; anji the principles of a 
which had not hitherto been allowed him. Christian life were thenceforward evolved in 
He wandered freely through the fortress, bis soul with greater energy and freedom, 
but could not go beyond the walls.* All Luther’s calmness was not of long dura- 
his wishes were attended to, and he had tion. Seated in loneliness on the ramparts 


He wandered freely through the fortress, his soul with greater energy and freedom, 
but could not go beyond the walls.* All Luther’s calmness was not of long dura- 
his wishes were attended to, and he had tion. Seated in loneliness on the ramparts 
never been better treated. A crowd of of the Wartburg, he remained whole days 
thoughts filled his soul ; but none had power lost in deep meditation. At one time the 
to trouble him. By turns he looked down Church appeared before him, displaying all 
upon the forests that surrounded him, and her wretchedness ; ^ at another, directing bis 
raised his eyes towards heaven. “A strange eyes hopefully towards heaven, be could 


“ your prayers are the only thing I need, I with dejection : “ Alas I there is no one m 
do not grieve for any thing that may be said this latter day of his anger, to stand like a 
of me in the world. At lost I am at rest,”* wall before the Lord, and save Israel I” 

Then recurring to his own destiny, he 
feared lest he should bo accused of deserting 
the field of battle ;»* and this supposition 
s%aiWvkieMMii«erix«fn(«eem^^^ weighed down his soul. “I would rather,” 

* Kune sum hie otfosos, slottt inter cnptiToe liber. Ibid. ^ 

**4 Qua^auem et hilarlter et llbentcr otnnfS mlhl mtnletxet. quid de me flt In publico, nihil mawt | ego In quteU tendim 
Angoit. ‘ ledeo. L. Epp. 11. loth June 1931. ^ 

^ captlrus qul et rolene et nolene hie aedeo. ^ i J^o Mc^aedens tota die faciem Eeeleei* nnU me doneil- 

tpro me oree i hee nnn tt opue mlhl est. Qulc- ^^Verebar'ego ne actem deserere vlderer. tblA 


t Kune sum hie otioens. slottt inter cnptlToe liber. Ibid. 
ISth Kay. 

4 Quanquam et hilarlter et llbentcr omnfS mlhl minletret, 


* ' 13« iftth Aaguit ‘ ' 

^ ‘ captlrus qul et rolene et nolens hie eedeo. 

tpro me oresi hee nna k opue mlhl est. Qulc- 
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Baidliev be stretched on coals of fire, than 
lie here half-dead.” ^ 

Tmnsporting himself in ima^ation to 
Worms and Wittemhorg, into the midst of 
his adyersaries, he regretted having yielded 
to the advice of his friends, that he had quit- 
ted the world, and that he had not presented 
his bosom to the fu^ of men. * “Alas I” said 
he, “ there is nothing I desire more than to 
appear before my cruelest enemies.” ® 

Gehtler thoughts, however, brought a 
truce to such anxiety. Every thing was not 
storm and tempest for Luther ; from time to 
time his agitated mind found tranquillity and 
comfort. Next to the certainty of Grod’s help, 
one thing consoled him in his sorrows ; it 
was the recollection of Melancthon. “ If I 
perish,” wrote he, “ the Gospel will lose no- 
thing :* you will succeed mo as Elisha did 
Elij^, with a double portion of my spirit.” 
But calling to mind Philip’s timidity, he 
exclaimed with energy ; “ Minister of the 
Word I keep the walls and towers of Jerusa- 
lem, until you arc struck down by the enemy. 
As yet we stand alone upon the field of bat- 
tle i after me, they will aim their blows at 
you.”* 

The thought of the final attack Romo was 
about to mfdce on the infant Church, renewed 
his anxieties. The poor monk, solitary and 
a prisoner, had many a combat to fight alone. 
But a hope of deliverance speedily dawned 
upon him. It appeared to hijii that the 
assaults of the Papacy would raise the whole 
German nation, and that the victorious 
soldiers of the Gospel would surround the 
Wartburg, and restore the prisoner to liberty. 
“ If the pope,” said he, “ lays his hand on 
all those who are on my side, there will be a 
disturbance in Germany; the greater his 
haste to crush us, the sooner will come the 
end of the pope and his followers. And I 

I shall bo restored to you.® God is 

awakening the hearts of many, and stirring 
up the nations. Only let our enemies clasp 
our affair in their arms and try to stifle it ; 
it will gatlicr strength under their pressure, 
and come forth ten times more formidable.” 

But sickness brought him down from those 
hi^h places on which his courage and his 
faith had placed him. He had already suf- 
fered much at Worms ; his disease increased 
in solitude.^ He could not endure the food 
at the Wartburg, which was less coarse than 
that df his convent ; they were compelled to 
gpve him the meagre diet to which he had 
been accustomed. He passed whole nights 
without sleep. ^ Anxieties of mind were 

> tfallem Inter earbones vivos ardere* auam solos semivl- 
vus, atque utinam non mortuus putere. h. Bpp. ii. 10. 

* CcrTicsQi esse objeotandam publioo flirorl. Ibid. 89. 

• Nihil masts opto, quam furorlbus adversarlomm Ocour- 
rstOrOblOcto Jttffolo.. Ibid. l. 

^ Etlam si peream, nihil perlblt Evangello. Ibid. 10. 
nqd 3 * Adhtto stamus in acle ; te querent post me. 

0 Quo eltitts id tentaverit, hoc eltlus at Ipaaet sol perl- 
bunt, et eto revevtar. Ibid. io. “ 

Auctum est ma^m, quo Wormatie Ubp^qbam. Ibid. 


Buperadded to the pains of the body. No 
great work is ever accomplished without 
suffering and martyrdom. Luther, alone 
upon his rock, endorra in his strong frame a 
passion that the emancipation of the human 
race rendered necessary. ** Seated by night 
in my chamber,” says he, “ 1 uttered groans, 
like a woman in her travail ; tom, wounded, 

and bleeding”^ then breaking off his 

complaints, touched with the thought that 
his sufferings are a blessing from GUid, he 
exclaimed with love : “ Tha^s be to Thee, 

0 Christ, that thou wilt not leave me with- 
out the precious marks of thy cross ! ” ^ But 
soon, growing angry with himself, he cried 
out ; “ Madman and hard-hearted that I ami 
Woe is me I I pray seldom, I seldom wres- 
tle with the Lord, I groan not for the Church 
of God ! ® Instead of being fervent in spirit, 
my passions take fire ; I live in idleness, in 
sleep, and indolence I ” Then, not knowing 
to what he should attribute this state, and 
accustomed to expect every thing from the 
affection of his brethren, he exclaimed in the 
desolation of his heart : “ O my friends 1 do 
you then forget to pray for me, that God is 
thus far from me ? ” 

Tliose who were around him, as well as his 
friends at Wittemberg and at the elector’s 
court, were uneasy and alarmed 8| this state 
of suffering. They feared lest they should 
sec the life they had rescued from the flames 
of the pope and the sword of Charles V. de- 
cline sadly and expire. Was the Wartburg 
destined to bo Luther’s tomb ? “I fear,” 
said Melancthon, “ that the grief he feels for 
the Church will cause his death. A fire has 
been kindled by him in Israel ; if he dies, 
what hope will remain for us? Would to 
God, that at the cost of my own wretched 
life, I could retain in the world that soul 
which is its fairest ornament ! * — Oh I what 
a man I ” exclaimed he, as if already stand- 
ing beside his grave ; “ we never appreciated 
him rightly 1 ” 

What Luther denominated the shamefiil 
indolence of his prison was a task that almost 
exceeded the strength of one man. “ I am 
here all the day,” wrote he on the 14th of 
May, “in idleness and pleasures (allu^ng 
doubtless to the better diet that was movid^ 
him at first). I am reading the Bible in 
Hebrew and Greek ; I am going to write a 
treatise in Gorman on Auricular Confession ; 

1 shall continue the translation of the Fsalms, 
and compose a volume of sermons, so soon 
as I have received what I want from Wit- 
temberg. I am writing without intermis- 
sion.” * And yet this was but a part of his 
labours. 

His enemies thought that, if he were not 


1 Sedeo dolens, slciit puerper*, Ueer ti SAuotuA 

tut. L. Bpp. ti. 00, 9th sept. „ . 

2 Gratlas Christo, qui me sine rellquiis eanetie onicto non 

derellnqult. Ibid. . . . «... 

» Ntoll semens pro ecclesla Del. Ibid. », ISih July. 

* Utinam hnc viil anlma mea ipslut vitnm emere qu< 

^ •'^liM^iot’e^Mloiwecribo. L. Bpp, U. f, 16, 
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at least they should hear no more of 
him ; but their joy was not of long duration, 
and there could he no doubt that he was 
alive* A multitude of writings, composed in 
the Wartburg, succeeded each other rapidly, 
and the beloved voice of the reformer was 
every where hailed with enthusiasm. Luther 
published simultaneously works calculated 
to edify the Church, and polemical tracts 
which troubled the too eager exultation of 
his enemies. For nearly a whole year, he 
W turns instructed, exhorted, reproved, and 
thunddM from his mountain-retreat ; and 
his amazed adversaries asked one another if 
there was not something supernatural, some 
mystery, in tliis prodigious activity. “ He 
never have taken any rest,” saysCoch* 

Bat there was no other mystery than the 
imprudence of the partisans of Rome. They 
hastened to take advantage of the edict of 
Worms, and to strike a decisive blow at the 
Reformation ; while Luther, condemned, un- 
der the ban of the empire, and a prisoner in 
the Wartburg, undertook to defend the sound 
doctrine, as if he were still victorious and at 
liberty. Tt was especially at the tribunal of 
penance that the priests endeavoured to rivet 
the chains of* their docile parishioners; and 
accordingly the confessional was the object 
of Luther’s first attack. “ They bring for- 
ward,” said he, “ those words of St. James : 
Confess your faults to one another. Singular 
confessor 1 his name is One Amther. Whence 
it would follow that the confessors should 
also confess themselves to their penitents; 
that each Christian should be, in hisf turn, 
pope, bishop, priest ; and that the pope liim- 
seu should confess to all I 

Luther had scarcely finished this tract 
when he began another. A theologian of 
Louviin, by name* Latomus, already noto- 
rious by his .ppposition to Rcuchlin and 
Erasixra#, had attacked the reformer’s opi- 
nions. In twelve days, Luther’s refutation 
was Teady, and it is a masterpiece. He 
clears himself of the reproach that he was 
wanting in moderation. “The moderation 
of the day,” said he, “ is to bend the knee 
before sacrilegious pontiffs and impious so- 
phists, and to say to them : Gracious lord 1 
Excellent master 1 Then, when you have so 
done, you may put any one you plea.so to 
death; you may even convulse the world, 
and you will be none the less a man of mo- 
deration Away with such moderation 1 1 

would rather be frank and deceive no one. 
The shell may be hard, but the kernel is soft 
and tender.”^ 

As Luther’s health continued feeble, he 

1 Oam auieseere non poBset. Oocbl. Act. Luth. p, 39. 

* Cnd a«r Pabst mSsse Jhm belchten. L.|Opp. xvil. 70i. 

* Cortex meus esse poteat dikrlor,6ed nucleua ineus nioills 

dalctj» oat. Ibid. Lot. U. 213. 


thought of leaving the place of his confine- 
ment. But how could he manage it? To 
^pear in public would be exposing his life. 
Ilie back of the mountain on which the for- 
tress stood was crossed by numerous foot- 
ways, bordered by tufts of strawberries. The 
heavy gate of the castle opened, and the 
prisoner ventured, not without fear, to gather 
some of the fruit. ^ By degrees he grew 
holder, and in his knight’s garb began to 
wander through the surrounding count^, at- 
tended by one of the guards of the castle, a' 
worthy but somewhat churlish man. One 
day, having entered an inn, Luther threw 
aside his sword, which encumbered him, and 
hastily took up some books that lay there. 
His nature got the better of his prudence. 
His guardian trembled lest a movement, so 
extraordinary in a soldier, should excite 
suspicions that the doctor was not really a 
knight. At another time the two comrades 
alighted at the convent of Reinhardsbrunn, 
where Luther had slept a few months before 
on his road to Worms.* Suddenly one of the 
lay-brothers uttered a cry of surprise. Lu- 
ther was recognised. His attendant perceived 
it, and dragged him hastily away ; and al- 
ready they were galloping far from the clois- 
ter before the astonished brother liad reco- 
vered from his amazement. 

The military life of the doctor had at in- 
tervals something about it truly theological. 
One day the nets were made ready — ^the 
gates of the fortress opened — the long-oarcd 
dogs rushed forth. Luther desired to taste 
the pleasures of the chase. The huntsmen 
soon grew animated ; the dogs sprang for- 
ward, driving the game from the covers. In 
the midst of all this uproar, the Knight 
George stands motionless : his mind is occu- 
pied with serious thoughts; the objects 
around him fill his heart with sorrow.® “ Is 
not this,” says he, “ the image of the devil 
setting on his dogs — that is, the bishops, 
those representatives of Antichrist, and urg- 
ing them in pursuit of poor souls?”* A 
young hare was caught: delighted at the 
prospect of liberating it, ho wrapped it care- 
fully in his cloak, and set it down in the 
midst of a thicket ; but hardly had he token 
a few steps away from the spot before the 
dogs scented the animal and killed it. Lu- 
ther, attracted by the noise, uttered a groap 
of sorrow, and exclaimed: “O pope! and 
thou, too, Satan ! thus it is ye endeavour to 
destroy even those souls that have been saved 
from death 1”® 

1 Zu zeiton gehot ar inn die Erdbeer am Schlossb^. 
Mathea. p. 

2 VoU fl. p. 237. 

’ Theoloraabar etiam ibl Inter retin et caneB....tantpm. 
iniserlcozdiK et doioria mlacuit mysterium. L. Epp. il. 43. 

< Quid enim lata imago, ntoi Oiabolum algnlfioat per Inal- 
diaa auaa at imploa mainatroa canoi 8UQ8....IbId. 

^ Slo Bwvtt Papa et Satan ut aerrataa etUm animM pe^ 
dant. Ibid. 44. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Oommenecment of the Reform->1f arriage of Feldkirohen— 
The Marriage of Monlta-The 0 et--Tract against Mona* 
ehism— Luther no longer a Monk. 

While the doctor of Wittember^, tlms dead 
to the world, was seeking relaxation in these 
sporte in the neighbourhood of the Wartburg, 
the w^rk was going on as if of itself: the 
Reform was beginning; it was no longer 
restricted to doctrine, it entered deeply into 
men's actions. Bernard Feldkirchen, pastor 
of Kemberg, the first under Luther’s direc- 
tions to attack the errors of Romo, ^ was also 
the first to throw off the yoke of its institu- 
tions. He married. 

The Germans are fond of social life and 
domestic joys ; and hence, of all the papal 
ordinances, compulsory celibacy was that 
which produced the saddest consequences. 
This law, which had been first imposed on 
the heads of the clergy, had prevented the 
ecclesiastical fiefs from becoming hereditary. 
Uut when extended by Gregory VII. to the 
inferior clergy, it was attended with the most 
deplorable results. Many priests had evaded 
the obligations imposed upon them by tlie 
most scandalous disorders, and had drawn 
contempt and hatred on the whole body; 
while those who had submitted to Hilde- 
brand’s law were inwardly exasperated 
against the Church, because, while conferring 
on its superior dignitaries so much power, 
wealth, .and earthly enjo)rment, it bound its 
humbler ministers, who were its most useful 
supporters, to a self-denial so contrary to the 
Gos|)el, 

“ Neither popes nor councils,” said Feld- 
kirchen and another pastor nameti Seidler, 
who had followed his example, “ can impose 
any commandment on the Church that en- 
dfingers body and soul. The obligation of 
keeping God’s law compels me to violate the 
traditions of men.”® The re-establishincnt 
of maiTiage in the sixteenth century was a 
homage paid to the moral law. The eccle- 
siastical authority became alarmed, and im- 
mediately fulminated its decrees against 
these two priests. Seidler, who was in the 
territories of Duke George, was given up to 
his superiors, and died in prison. But the 
Elector Frederick refused to surrender Feld- 
kirohen to the Archbishop of Magdeburg. 

His highness,” said Spalatin, declines to 
act the part of a constable.” Feldkirchen 
therefore continued pastor of his flock, al- 
though a husband and a father. 

The first emotion of the reformer when he 
heard of this was to give way to exultation : 
“ I admire this now bridegroom of Kemberg,” 
said he, **who fears nothing, and hastens 
forward in the midst of the uproar.” Lnther 


was of opinion that nriests ought to marry. 
But this question led to another, — ^the mar- 
riage of monks; and here Luther had to 
support one of those internal struggles of 
which his whole life was composed ; fer every 
reform must first be won by a , spiritual 
struggle. Melancthon and Caristadt, the one 
a layman, the other a priest, thought that 
the liberty of contracting the bonds of wed- 
lock should be as free for the monks as for 
the priests. The monk Luther did not think 
so at first. One day the governor of the 
Wartburg liaving brought him Canstadt’s 
theses on celibacy : “ Gracious God I ” ex- 
claimed ho,, “our Wittembergers then will 
give wives even- to the monksI”....„ThiS 
thought surprised pnd confounded him 
heart was troubled. He rejected fof> I^nwlf 
the liberty that he claimed for others. “ Ah J ” 
said he indignantly, “ they will not force me 
at least to take a wife.” ^ This expression 
is doubtless unknown to those who assert 
that Lnther preached the Reformation that 
he might marry. Inquiring for truth, not 
with passion, hut with upnghtness of pur- 
pose, he maintained what seemed to him 
true, although contrary to the whole of his 
system. He walked in a mixture of error 
and truth, until error had fiillen and truth 
remained alone. 

There was, indeed, a great difference be- 
tween the two questions. The marriage of 
priests was not the destruction of the priest- 
hood ; on the contrary, this of itself might 
restore to the secular flergy the respect of 
the people ; but the marriage of monks was 
the downfal of raonachism. It* became a 
question, therefore, whether it was desirable 
to disband and break up that powerful army 
which the popes had under their orders. 
“ rriosts,” wrote Luther to Melancthon, 
“ are of divine appointment, and conseqhent- 
ly are free a s regards human com!man<|ments. 
But of their own free will the monks adopted 
celibacy ; they are not therefore at libe^ to 
withdraw from the yoke they voluntarily 
imposed on themselves.” ® 

The reformer was destined to advance, and 
carry by a fresh struggle this new position 
of the enemy. Already had he trodden 
under foot a host of Roman abuses, and even 
Romo herself; but monachism still remained 
standing. Monachism, that had once carried 
life into so many deserts, and which, passing 
through so many centuries, wfis now filling 
the cloisters with sloth, and often with hceu; 
tiousness, seemed to have embodied itselfj 
and gone to defend its rights in that castle 
of Thuringia, where the question of its life 
and death was discussed in the conscience of 
one man. Luther straggled with it ; at one 
moment ho was on the point of gaining the 
victory, at another he was nearly overcome. 


I At mlhi non obtmdcnt uxorem. L. Bpp, j!.^40. 

' Vol. I. p. 78 a Me enlm vehementer movet, quod eacerdotum oittto. % 

a OooBlt me ergo ut humanas Iradltloues vlolatem, noces- Deo Instltutus, esfc Uber, non aiUem monacborum qul tua 
eltaAMirandl Juris dlvini. Oorp. Uof. 1. 441. spoule statum eUsfcrunt. Ibld.M. 
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At length, unable longer to maintain the from the hellish fires of celibacy/*^ He now 
contest, he fini^ himself in jprayer at the wrote a book against monastio tows, whi<^ 
feet of Jesus (£rist, exclaiming! ** Teach he dedicated to his father 
us, deliver ns, establish us, by Thy mercy, ** Do you desire,’* said he in his dedication 
in the liberty that belongs to us ; for of a to the old man at Mansfeldt, ** do you still 
surety we are thy people! desire to rescue me from a monastio life? 

He had not long to wait for deliverance ; You have the right, for you are still my 
an important revolution was effected in the father, and I am still your son. But that is 
i^ormer’s mind; and again it was the doc- no longer necessary: God has been befbre- 
trine of justification by faith that gave him hand with you, and has Himself delivered 
victory. That arm which had overthrown me by his power. What matters it whether 
the indulgences, the practices of Rome, and I wear or lay aside the tonsure and the cowl? 
the pope himself, also wrought the downfal Is it the cowl — ^is it the tonsure — ^that mtdces 
of the monks in Luther’s mind and through- the monk ? All things are yowrs^ says 8t. 
out Christendom. Luther saw that mona- Paul, and you are Christ's, I do not belong 
chism was in violent opposition to the doctrine to the cowl, but the cowl to me. I am a 
of salvation by grace, and that a monastic monk, and yet not a monk ; I am a new 
life was founded entirely on the pretended creature, not of the pope, but of Jesus Christ, 
merits of man. Feeling convinced, from that Christ, alone and without any go-between, is 
hour, that Christ’s glory was interested in my bishop, my abbot, my prior, my lord, my 
this question, he heard a voice incessantly father, and my master ; and I know no 
repeating in his conscience ; “ Monachism other. What matters it to me i? the pope 
must falil” — “So long as the doctrine of should condemn me and put me to death? 
Justification by faith remains pure and un- He cannot call me from the grave and kill 

defiled in the Church, no one can become a me a second time The great day is draw- 

monk,” said he.® This conviction daily grew ing near in which the kingdom of abomina- 
stronger in his heart, and about the beginning tions shall be overthrown. Would to God 
of September he sent “ to the bishops and that it were worth while for the pope to put 
deacons of the Church of Wittemberg,” the us all to death I Our blood would cry out 
following theses, which were his declaration to heaven against him, and thus his condem- 
of war against a monastic life : — nation would be hastened, and his end be 

“ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin (Rom. near.”® 
xiv, 23). The transformation had already been ef* 

“Whosoever maketh a vow of virginity, fected in Luther himself; he was no longer 
of chastity, of service to God without faith, a monk. It was not outward circumstances, 
maketh an impious and idolatrous vow — a or earthly passions, or carnal precipitation 
vow to the devil himself. that had wrought this change. There had 

“ To make such vows is worse than the been a struggle : at first Luther had taken 
priests of Cybele or the vestals of the pagans; the side of monachism ; but truth also had 
for the monks make their vows in the thought gone down into the lists, and monachism 
of being justified and saved by these vows ; had fallen before it. The victories that 
and what ought to be ascribed solely to the passion gains are ephemeral ; those of truth 
mercy of God, is thus attributed to merito- are lasting and decisive, 
rious works. 

“Wq must utterly overthrow such con- 
vents, as being the aWes of the devil. 

“ There is but one order that is holy and 
makes man holy, and that is Christianity or 
faith.® 

“ For convents to be useful they should be CHAPTER IV. 

converted into schools, where children should 

be brought up to man’s estate ; instead of Archbishop Albert— The idol of H»ne— Luther's indignB* 

tlott— Alsnxi of the Coutt— Luther'S Letter toiheAioh- 

which they are houses where adult men be- buhop-Aibert'sBepiy-JoschimofBrsndenimr*. 
come children, and remain so for ever.” 

We see that Luther would still have tole- Whilb Luther was thus preparing the way 
rated convents as places of education; but for one of the gpreatest revolutions that were 
drelong his attacks against these establish- destined to be effected in the Church, and 
ments became more violent. The immora- the Reformation was beginning to enter 
lity and shameful practices that prevailed in powerfully intoathe lives of Christians, the 
the cloisters recurred forcibly to his thoughts. Romish partisans, blind as those gene^y 
I am resolved,” wrote he to Spalatin on the are who have been long in the possession oi 
11th of November, “ to deliver the young power, imagined that, because Luther was 

in the Wartburg, the Reform was dead and 

II, 

heilic UTl, i^keiUc zviL'Tia ' rlchT,'dMi7Mn SidYe ^ 
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for erer eztinot ; and fancied they should be 
able quietly to resume their ancient prac- 
tices, that had been for a moment disturbed 
by the monk of Wittemberg. Albert, elec- 
tor-archbishop ofMentz, was one of those 
woiUl men who, all tilings being equal, decide 
for the truth ; but who, as soon as their in* 
terest is put in the b^nce, aro ready to 
take part with error. His most important 
aim was to have a court as brilliant as that 
of an^ prince in Germany, his equipages as 
ric^ and his table as well furnished: the 
tramc in indulgences served admirably to 
promote this object. Accordingly, the de- 
cree against Luther had scarcely issued fifom 
the imperial chancery, before Albert, who 
was then residing with his court at Halle, 
summoned tiie vendors of indulgences, who 
were still alarmed at the words of the re- 
former, and endeavoured to encourage them 
by such language as this : Fear nothing, 
we have silenced him ; let us begin to shear 
the flock in peace ; the monk is a prisoner ; 
he is confined by bolts and bars ; this time 
he will be very clever if he comes again to 
disturb us in our affairs.” The market was 
reopened, the merchandise was displayed for 
sale, and again the churches of Halle re- 
echoed with the speeches of the mounte- 
banks. 


age needs a bitter and pungent salt” ^ Upon 
tms Omito turned to Jonas, and endeavoured 
through him to act upon the court. The 
news of Luther's intention was already 
known there, and produced great amaze- 
ment. “What!” said the courtiers: “re- 
kindle the fire that we have had so much 
trouble to extinguish I Luther can only be 
saved by being forgotten, and yet he is 
rising up against the first prince in the em- 
pire 1” — “ I will not suffer Luther .to write 
against the Archbishop of Mentz, and thus 
disturb the public tranquillity,” said the 
elector. * 

Luther was annoyed when these words 
were repeated to him. Is it not enough to 
imprison his body, but they will enchain his 

mind also, and the truth with it? Do 

they fancy that he hides himself through 
fear, and that his retirement is an avowal of 
defeat ? He maintains that it is a victory. 
Who dared stand up against him at Worms 
and oppose the truth ? Accordingly when 
the captive in the Wartburg had read the 
chaplain's letter, informing him of the 
prince's sentiments, he flung it aside, deter- 
mined to make no reply. But he co^d not 
long contain himself ; he took up the epistle 
and wrote to Spalatin : “ The elector will 
not suffer ! and I too will not suffer the 


But Luther was still alive, and his voice 
was powerful enough to pass beyond the 
walls and gratings behind which he had 


doctor not to permit me to write Bather 

would I destroy yourself, the elector, nay, 
every creature in the world!® If I have 


been hidden. Nothing could have roused resisted the pope, who is the creator of your 

- . - . ... . . 1 1 T » - !-•_ 


his indignation to a higher pitch. What! . , ^ , 

the most violent battles have been fought: creature? It is very fine, forsooth, to hear you 
he has confronted every danger ; the truth say that wo must not disturb the public 
remains victorious, and yet they dare trample tranquillity, while you allow the everlasting 


cardinal, why should I give way before his 


it under foot, as if it h^ been vanquished I peace of God to be disturbed 1 Spalatin, 

That voice shall again be hoard, which it shall not be so 1 Prince, it shall not be 

has once already put an end to tliis criminal so !* I send you a book I had already pre- 
traffic. “ I shall enjoy no rest,” wrote he to pared against the cardinal when I received 
Spalatin, “ until I have attacked the idol of your letter. Forward it to Melancthon.” 
Mentz with its brothel at Halle.” ^ Spalatin trembled as ho read this manu- 


lentz with its brothel at Halle.” ^ 


Luther set to work immediately; he cared script ; again he represented to the reformer 
little about the mystery with which some how imprudent it woifld be to publish a work 


forging fresh thunderbolts against the im- fate, and punish a prisoner who dared attack 
pious Ahab. On the first of November he the greatest prince in the empire and the 


finished his treatise Against the New Idol of Church. If Luther persevered in his designs, 
HaUe, the tranquillity would again be disturbed, and 

Intelligence of Luther's plans reached the the Reformation perhaps be lost. Luther 
archbishop. Alarmed and in emotion at the consented to delay the publication of his trea- 
very idea, he sent about the middle of Octo- tise, and even permitted Melancthon to erase 
l^r two of his attendants (Oapito and Auer- the most violent passages.® But, irritated 
bach) to Wittemberg to avert the storm, at his friend.'s timidity, he wrote to the chap- 
“ Luther must moderate his impetuosity,” lain ; “ T^e Lord lives and reigns, that Lord 
said they to Melancthon, who leceiTed them in whom you court-folks do not b^eve, un- 


cordially. But Melancthon, although mild loss he so accommodate His works to your 
himg^l f^ vas not one of those who unagine reason, that there is no longer any necessity 
that wisdom consists in perpetual conces- 

Hod who moves him,” replied he, “and our SMonpMiurumprlnoipemsoribllalformtliiam. UBpp. 




1 Hulo eeenlo opni aBsa aeerrlmo itia Oorp. lUC I. iff, 
r SHOD pMiurumprlnoipemsorlblialfogQatuimii. Ii.%^Pki 

* Pottos to St priodpem Ipram pevdamst omnsm eitats* 
nun. IMd. 
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to beUere.” He then resolved to write direct sword suspended over his head. And, at the 
to the oar^nal. same time, what anger must have been 

It is the whole episcopal body that Luther kindled in his heart by the insolence of this 
thus brings to the bar in the person of the peasant's 8on,~-of this excommunicated 
German primate. His words are those of a monk, who dared make use of such lan- 
bold man, ardent in zeal for tlie truth, and guage to a prince of the house of Branden- 
who feels that ho is speaking in the name of burg, — ^the primate of the German Church ? 
God himself. Capito besought the archbishop to satisfy the 

monk. Alarm, pride, and the voice of con- 
“ Your electoral highness,” wrote he from science which he could not stifle, struggled 
the depth of the retreat in which ho was hid- fearfully in Albert's bosom. At ^length 
den, ** has set up again in Halle the idol that dread of the book, and perhaps remorse also^^gj 
swallows the money and the souls of poor prevailed ; he humbled himself ; he put to- 
Christians. You think, perhaps, that 1 am gether all he thought calculated to appease 
disabled, and that the emperor will easily stifle the man of the Wartbui’g, and a fortnight 
the cries of the poor monk. ..... But know that had barely elapsed when Luther received the 

I shall discharge the duties that Christian following letter, still more astonishing than 
charity has imposed upon me, without fear- his own tcnible epistle : — 
iug the gates of hell, and much less the pope, 

his bishops, and cardinals. “ My dear Doctor, — I have received and 

** For this reason my humble prayer is, read your letter, and have taken it in good 
that your electoral highness would remember part. But 1 think the motive that has led 
the beginning of this affair — ^liow from one you to write me such an epistle has long 
tiny spark proceeded so terrible a conflagra- ceased to exist. I desire, with God’s help, to 
tion. AU the world was at that time in a conduct myself as a pious bishop and a cliris- 
state of security. This poor begging friar tian prince, and I confess my need of the 
(thought they), who unaided would attack grace of God. I do not deny that I am a 
tlie pope, is too weak for such an undertak- sinner, liable to sin and error, sinning and 
ing- But God mtci-posed ; and he caused erring daily. I am well assured that with- 
the pope more labour and anxiety than he had out God’s grace I am worthless and offensive 
ever felt since he had taken his place in the mire, even as other men, if not more so. In 
temple of God to tyrannize over the Cliurch. replying to your letter, I would not conceal 
This same God still lives : let none doubt it.* this gracious dis|)osition ; for I am more than 
Ho will know how to withstand a cardinal of desirous of showing you all kindness and fa- 
Mentz, even were ho supported by four eiu- vour, for love of Christ. I know how to re- 
perors ; for He is pleased above all things to ceive a Christian and fraternal rebuke, 
new down the lofty cedars and to abase the “ With my own hand. Albekt.” 

haughty Pharaobs. 

“ For this reason I inform your highness Such was the language addressed to the 
by letter, that if the idol is not thrown down, excommunicated monk of the Wartburg by 
I must, in obedience to God’s teaching, puh- the Elector-archbishop of Mentz and Magde- 
licly attack your highness, as I have attacked burg, commissioned to tepresent and main- 
the pope himself. Let your liighncss con- tain in Germany the constitution of the 
duct yourself in accordjince with this advice ; Church. Did Albert, in writing it, obey the 
I shall wait a fortnight for an early and far generous impulses of his conscience, or his 
vourable reply. Given in my wilderness, slavish fears ? In the first case, it is a noble 
the Sunday after St. Catherine’s day (15th letter; in the second, it merits our contempt. 
November) 1521. We would rather suppose it originated in tne 

From your electoral highness’s devoted better feelings of his heart. However that 
and obedient servant, may ho, it shows the immeasurable supe- 

“ Martin Luther.” riority of God’s servants over all the great 

ones of the earth. While Luther alone, a 
This letter was sent to Wittemberg, and prisoner and condemned, derived invincible 
from Wittemberg to Halle, where the cardi- courage from his faith, the archbishop, elector 
nal-elector was then residing ; for no one and cardinal, environed with all the power 
ventured to intercept it, foreseeing the storm and favours of the world, trembled^ on his 
that would be aroused by so daring an act. throne. This contrast appears continually. 
But Melancthon accompanied it by a letter and is the key to the strange enigma offered 
addressed to the prudent Capito, in which he by the history of the Reformation. The 
endeavoured to prepare the way for a favour- Christian is not called upon to count his 
able termination of this difficult business. forces, and to number his means of victory. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of The only thing he should be anxious about 
the youthful and weak archbishop on re- is to know whether the cause he upholds is 
ceiving the reformer’s letter. The work an- really that of God, and whether he looks 
nounced against the idol of Halle was like a only to his Master’s glor^ Unquestionably 
^ , . . he has an inquiry to make; but this is 

^ ^ wholly spirltunl,-the Christian looks at the 
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heart, and not the arm ; he weighs the Jus- 
tice of his cause, and not its outward strength. 
And when this question is once settled, his 
path is clear. He must move forward boldly, 
were it even against the world and all its 
armed hosts, in the unshaken conviction 
that God himself will fight for him. 

The enemies of the Reformation thus 
passed from extreme severity to extreme 
weakness ; they had already done the same 
at Worms ; and these sudden transitions are 
of continual occurrence in the battlo that 
error wages against truth. Every cause 
destined to fall is attacked with an internal 
uneasiness which makes it tottering and un- 
certain, and drives it by turns from ono polo 
to the other. Steadiness of purpose and 
energy are far better ; they would thus per- 
haps precipitate its fall, but at least if it did 
fall, it would fall with glory. 

One of Albert’s brothers, Joachim I., 
elector of Brandenburg, gave an example of 
that strength of character which is so rare, 
particularly in our own times. Immovable 
in his principles, firm in action, knowing how 
to resist wlien necessary the encroachments 
of the pope, ho opposed an iron hand to the 
progress of the Reformation. At Worms ho 
had insisted that Luther should not be heard, 
and that he ought to be punished as a heretic, 
in despite of his safe-conduct, fc^carcely had 
the edict of Worms been issued, when he 
ordered that it should be strictly enforced 
throughout his states. Luther could appre- 
ciate so energetic a character, and making a 
distinction between Joachim and Ida other 
adversaries, he said: “We may still pray 
for the Elector of Brandenburg. ” ^ The dis- 
position of this prince seemed to have been 
communicated to his people. Berlin and 
Brandenburg long, remained closed against 
the Refonnation. But what is received 
slowly is held faithfully.''* While other coim- 
tries, which then hailed the Gospel with joy, 
— Belgium for instance, and Westphalia, — 
were soon to abandon it,*^Br{Uidcnburg, the 
last of the German states to enter on the 
narrow way of faith, was destined in after- 
years to stand in the foremost ranks of the 
Reformation. 

Luther did not read Cardinal Albert’s 
better without a suspicion that it was dic- 
tated by hypocrisy, and in accordance with 
the advice oi Capito. He kept silence, how- 
ever, being content with declaring to the 
latter, that so long as the archbishop, who 
was hardly capable of managing a small 
parish, did not lay aside his cardinal’s mask 
and episcopal pomp, and become a simple 
minister of the Word, it was impossible that 
he could bo in the way of salvation.® 

1 Helwlnff, Gesh. dcr Brandeb. li. 605. 

2 Hoc emm proprium est illorum homlnura (ex March. 
Brandeburg), ut quam semel In rellgioue sententiam appro- 
baverlnt, non facile deserant. Leutlngerl ()pp. i. 11. 

L E ^ it*^ cardlualatus et pompam eplscopalem ablegare. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Translation of the Blble—Wante of the Oharchr-Prinolples 

of the Reformation— Temptations of the Devil— Luther’s 

Works condemned by the ^rbonno— Melancthon’s Reply 

—Luther Visits Wittemberg. 

While Luther was thus struggling against 
error, as if he were still in the midst of the 
battle, he was also labouring in his retire- 
ment of the Wartburg, as if he had no con- 
cern in what was going on in the world. 
The hour had come iu which the Reforma- 
tion, from being a mere theological question, 
was to become the life of the people; ana 
yet the CTeat engine by which this progress 
was to De eflected was not yet in being. 
This powerful and mighty instrument, des- 
tined to hurl its thunderbolts from every side 
against the proud edifice of Rome, throw 
down its walls, cast off the enormous weight 
of the Papacy under which the Church lay 
stiffed, and communicate an impulse to the 
whole human race which would still bo felt 
mitil the end of time, — ^this instrument was 
to go forth from the old castle of the Wart- 
burg, and enter the world on the same day 
that terminated the reformer’s captivity. 

The farther the Giurch was removed from 
the time when Jesus, the true Light of the 
world, was on the earth, the greater was her 
need of the torch of God’s Woixl, ordained to 
transmit tho brightness of Jesus Christ to 
the men of the latter days. But this Divine 
Word was at that time hidden from the 
people. Several unsuccessful attempts at 
translation from tho Vulgate had been made 
in 1477, 1490, and in 1518; they were al^ 
most unintelligible, and from their high price 
beyond the reach of tho people. It had even 
been prohibited to give tho German Church 
tlio Bible in the vulgar tongue.^ Besides 
which, the number of those who were able 
to read did not become cousiderahlo until 
there existed in the German language a hook 
of lively and universal interest. 

Luther was called to present his nation 
with the Scriptures of God. That same God 
who had conducted St. John to Patmos, 
there to write his revelation, had confined 
Luther in the Wartburg, there to translate 
His Word. This great task, which it 
would have been difficult for him to have 
undertaken in the midst of tho cares and oc- 
cupations of Wittemberg, was to establish 
the new building on the primitive rock, and, 
after the lapse of so many ages, lead Chris* 
tians back from tlio subtleties of the school- 
men to the pure fountain-head of redemption 
and salvation. 

Tho wants of the Church spoke loudly ; 
they called for this great work ; and Luther, 
by his own inward experience, was to led to 
perform it. In truth, he discovered in faith 
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that repose of the soul which his agitated 
conscienoe and his monastic ideas h^ long 
induced him to seek in his own merits and 
hoUness. The doctrine of the Church, the 
scholastio theology, knew nothing of the 
consolations that proceed from faith ; but 
the Scriptures proclaim them with great force, 
and there it was that ho had found them. 
Faith in the Word of God had made him 
free. By it ho felt emancipated from the 
dog^matical authority of the Church, from its 
hierarchy and traditions, from the opinions 
of the schoohnen, the power of prejudice, 
and from every human ordinance. Those 
strong and numerous bonds which for centu- 
ries had enchained and stifled Christendom, 
were snapped asunder, broken in pieces, and 
scattered round him ; and he nobly raised his 
head freed from all authority except that of 
the Word. This independence of man, this 
submission to God, which he had learned in 
the Holy Scriptures, ho desired to impart to 
the Church. But before he could communi- 
cate them, it was necessary to set before it 
tbe revelations of God. A powerful hand 
was wanted to unlock the massive gates of 
that arsenal of God’s Word from which Lu- 
ther had taken his arms, and to open to the 
people against the day of battle those vaults 
and antique halls which for many ages no 
foot had ever trod. 

Luther had already translated several frag- 
ments of the Holy Scripture; the seven 
penitential Psalms had been his first task.^ 
John the Baptist, Christ himself, and the 
Beformation, had begun alike by calling men 
to repentance. It is the principle of every 
regeneration in the individual man, and in tho 
whole human race. These essays had been 
eagerly received ; men longed to have more ; 
and this voice of the people was considered 
by Imther as the voice of God himself. Ho 
resolved to reply to the call. He is a prisoner 
within those lofty walls ; what of that 1 he 
will devote his leisure to translating the 
Word of God into the language of his coun- 
trymen. Erelong this Word will ho seen 
descending from the Warthurg with him; 
circulating among the peojple of Germany, 
and putting them in possession of those spi- 
ritual treasures hitherto shut up within the 
hearts of a few pious men. “ Would that 
this one bookj” exclaimed Luther, “ were in 
every language, in every hand, before the 
eyes, and in the ears and nearts of all men !”* 
Admirable words, which, after a lapse of throe 
centuries an illustrious body,^ translating 
the Bible into the mother-tongue of every 
nation upon earth, has undertaken to realize. 
“ ^ripture without any comment,” said he 
again, ** is the son whence all teachers re- 
ceive their light.” 

Such are the principles of Christianity 


OP THE REFORMATION. 

and of the Reformation. According to these 
venerable words, we should not consult the 
Fathers to throw light u^n Scripture, but 
Scripture to explain the Fathers. The re- 
formers and the apostles set up the Word 
of God as the only light, as they exalt the 
sacrifice of Christ as the only righteousness. 
^ mingling any authority of man with this 
absolute authority of God, or any human 
righteousness with this ^rfect righteousness 
of Christ, we vitiate bom the foundatibns of 
Christianity. These are the two fundamental 
heresies of Home, and which, although doubt- 
less in a smaller degree, some teachers were 
desirous of introducing into the bosom of the 
Reformation. 

Luther opened the Greek originals of the 
evangelists and apostles, and undertook the 
difficult task of making these divine teachers 
speak his mother tongue. Important crisis 
in the history of tho Reformation ! from that 
time the Reformation was no longer in the 
hands of the reformer. The Bible came for- 
ward; Luther withdrew. Gk>d appeared, and 
man disappeared. Tho reformer placed the 
BOOK in the hands of his contemporaries. 
Each one may now hear the voice of God for 
himself; as for Luther, henceforth he mingles 
with tlie crowd, and takes his station in tho 
ranks of those who come to draw from the 
common fountain of light and life. 

In translating the Holy Scriptures, Luther 
fbund that consolation and strength, of which 
ho stood so much in need. Solitary, in ill 
health, and saddened by the exertions of his 
enemies and the extravagances of some of 
his followers, — seeing his lifj wearing away 
in the gloom of that old castle, ho had occa- 
sionally to endure terrible struggles. ^ In 
those times, men were inclined to carry into 
the visible world the conflicts that the soul 
sustains with its spiritual enemies ; Luther’s 
lively imagination easily embodied the emo- 
tions of hiS heart, and the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages had still some hold upon his 
mind, so that we ftiight say pf him, as it has 
been said of Calvin with regard to the pun- 
ishment inflicted on heretics : there was yet 
a remnant of popery in him.^ Satan was 
not in Luther’s view simply an invisible 
though real being ; he thought that this ad- 
versary of God appeared to men as he had 
appeared to Jesus Christ. Although the 
authenticity of many of the stories on this 
subject contained in the Table-talk and else- 
where is more than doubtful, history must 
still record this failing in the reformer. 
Never was he more assailed by these gloomy 
ideas than in the solitude of the Warthurg. 
In the days of his strength he bad hrav^ 
the devil in Worms ; but now all the reform- 
er’s power seemed broken and his glory 
tarnished. He was thrown aside; Sa^ 
was victorious in his tum,4nd in the anguish 



I Mlebolet, In his Jr/«u>lr#s df« LttiKtt, tfsvotM moN thM 
, thirty psges to the Terioue Mcounts of these Snlnnle vlsi* 
' tstloas. 
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of his soul Luther imagined ho saw his giant 
form standing before him, lifting his finger 
in threatening attitude, exulting with a bitter 
and hellish sneer, and gnashing bis teeth in 
fearful rage. One day especially, it is said, 
as Luther was engaged on his translation of 
the New Testament, he fancied ho beheld 
Satan, filled with horror at his work, tor- 
menting him, and prowling round him like a 
lion about to spring upon his prey. Ijuthcr, 
alarmell and incensed, snatched uj) his ink- 
stand and flung it at the head of his enemy. 
The figure disappeared, and the missile was 
dasliofi in pieces against the wall. ^ 

Luther’s sojourn in the Wartburg began 
to be insupportable to him. He felt indig- 
nant at the timidity of his protectors. Some- 
times he would remain a wliole day plunged 
in deep and silent meditation, and awakened 
from it only to exclaim, “ Oh, that I were at 
Wittcinberg ! ” At length he could hold out 
no longer ; there had been caution enough ; 
he must sec his friends again, hear them, and 
converse with them. True, he ran the risk 
of falling into the hands of his enemies, but 
nothing could stop him. About the end of 
November, he secretly quitted the Wartburg, 
and set out for Withunberg. ^ 

A fresh storm had just burst upon him. 
At last the Sorbonno had spoken out. That 
celebrated sch(\)l of Paris, the first authority 
in the Church after the pope, the ancient and 
venerable source whence tlieological IcJirning 
had proceeded, had given its verdict against 
the Reformation. 

The following arc some of tlic propositions 
condemned by this leamed body. Luther 
had said, “ God ever pardons and remits sins 
gratuitously, and requires nothing of us in 
return, except that in future we should live 
according to righteousness.” And he had 
added, “ Of all deadly sins, this is the most 
dcadl} , namely, that any one should think 
he is "not guilty of a damnable and deadly 
sin before God.” He had said in another 
place, “ Ruriiiiig licrctics is contrary to the 
will of the Holy Ghost.” 

'Fo these three j^ropositioiis, and to many 
otliers besides, which they quoted, the theo- 
logical faculty of Paris replied, “ Heresy ! — 
.let him bo accursed ! 

But a young man, twmnty-four years of 
age, of short stature, diilideiit, and plain in 
appearance, dared take up the gauntlet 
which the first college in the world had 
thrown down. They knew pretty well at 
Wittemberg^what should be thought of these 
pompous censures: they know that Rome 
nad yielded to the suggestions of the Domi- 
nicans, and that the ^rbonne had been mis- 


^ The keeper of the Wartburp still carofUlly directs the 
traveller’s attention to the spots made by Luther’s Ink- 
stand. 

2 Machete erslch heimlich aus seiner Patmo auf. L. 0pp. 
xvlll. 238. 

® Determinatio thcologornm Parlslonslum super doctrlna 
Luthorena. Corp. Ref. L S66-388. 


led by two or three fanatical doctors who 
were designated at Paris by satirical nick- 
names. ‘ Accordingly, in ms Apology, Me- 
lancthon did not confine himself to defending 
Luther ; but, with the boldness which cha- 
racterizes his writings, carried the war into 
the enemy’s camp. You say he is a Mani 
chean I-— he is a Montanist ! — ^let fire and 
faggot repress his foolishness ! And who is 
Montanist? Luther, who would have us 
believe in Holy Scripture alone, or you, who 
would have men believe in the opinions of 
their fellow-creatures rather than in the Word 
of God?”* 

To ascribe more importance to the word of 
a man than to the Word of God W’as in very 
truth the heresy of Montanus, as it still is 
that of the pope and of all those who set the 
hierarchical autliority of the Church or the 
interior inspirations of mysticism far above 
the positive declarations of tlie Sacred Writ- 
ings. Accordingly the youthful master of 
arts, who had said, “ 1 would rather l§y 
down my life than my faith,”* did not stop 
there. He accused the Sorbonne of having 
obscured the Gospel, extinguished faith, and 
substituted an empty philosophy in the place 
of Christianity. ♦ After this work of Mo- 
lancthoii’s, the position of the dispute waa 
changed ; he proved uuanstverably that the 
heresy was at Paris and Rome, and the 
catholic truth at Wittemberg. 

Meanwhile Luther, caring little for the 
condemnations of the Sorbonne, was pro- 
ceeding in his military equipment to the uni- 
versity. He was greatly distressed by 
varioiLs reports which reached him on the 
road of a spirit of impatience and indepen- 
dence that was showing itself among some 
of his adherents. * At length he arrived at 
Wittemberg without being recognised, and 
stopped at Amsdoi-fTs house. Immediately 
all his friends were secretly called together 
and Mclancthon among the first, who had so 
often said, “ 1 would rather die than lose 
him.” ^ They came ! — Wliat a meeting ! — 
what joy! — The captive of the Wartburg 
tasted in their society all the sweetness of 
Christian friendship. He learnt the spread 
of the Reformation, the hopes of his brethren ; 
and, delighted at what he saw and heard,* 
oftcred up a prayer, — returned thanks to 
God, — and then with brief delay returned to 
the W artburg. 


1 Damnarutli liuimviri JJerfa, (imerens, et CKri$tophoruM. 
Nomina aunt horum monatrurum etiam vul^o nunc nota 
Selua, Stercus, Chri»totomu$. Zwin^lil Epp. i. 176. 

* Corp. Ref. 1. .m ^ . 

3 Solas me iioslturum anlmam citlua quam fidein. Ibid, 

* Evangellum obacuratum eat, tides cxtlncta....Ex Chrlt* 
ttanismo, contra omnem senaiini spirltus, facta estQusedam 
'Vhlloaophica vivcndl ratio. Ibid. 4oo. 

* Per vlam voxatua nunore vario de nostrorum quorun- 

dam importunitaie. L. Epp. II. lo?. . , , ^ 

6 Liess in der StUle aclne Freundo fodern. L. 0pp. xvUi. 
a.w 

7 Quo si mihl carendum est, mortem fortius tulero. Corp. 

Rof. 1. 453, 455. , ^ ^ r t, 

* Omnia voliementer placont qiwe video et audio. L. Epp. 
11. loa. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Vresh Reformt-Oabriel ZwUllnK on the Mmr— T heUnlver- 
elisr— Melanethon’a Propositloiw— The Elcctor—Monaatlo 
- Institutions attacked—Emancipatlon of the Monks— Dis- 
tnrbanoes— Chapter of the Augustine Monks— Carlstadt 
and the Mass— First Celebration of the Lord’s Supper- 
Importance of the Mass in the Burnish Si'stoni. 

Luther’s joy was well lbundcd. The work 
of the Rcforniation was then making a great 
stride. Feldkirchen, always in the van, had 
led the assault ; now the main body was in 
motion, and that power which carried the 
Reformation from the doctrine it had purified 
into the worahip, life, and constitution of 
the Church, now manifested itself by a new 
explosion, more formidable to the papacy 
than even the first had been. 

Rome, having got rid of the reformer, 
thought the heresy was at an end. But in a 
short time everything was changed. Death 
r^oved from the pontifical throne the man 
who had put Luther under tlie ban of the 
Chui*ch. Disturbances occurred in Spain, 
and compelled Charles to visit his kingdom 
beyond the Pyrenees. War broke out be- 
tween this prince and Francis I., and as if 
•that were not enough to occupy the empe- 
ror, Soiiman made an incursion into Hun- 
gary. Charles, thus attacked on all sides, 
was forced to forget the monk of Worms and 
his religious innovations. 

About the same time, the vessel of the 
Reformation, which, driven in every direc- 
tion by contrary winds, was on the verge of 
foundering, righted itself, and floated proudly 
above the waters. 

It was in the convent of the Augustines at 
Wittemberg that the Reformation broke out. 
We ought not to feel surprise at this ; it is 
true the reformer was there no longer ; but 
no human power could drive out the spirit 
that had animated him. 

For sometime the Church in which Luther 
had so often preached re-echoed with strange 
doctrines. Gabriel Zwilling, a zealous monk 
and chaplain to the convent, was there ener- 
getically proclaiming the Reformation. As 
if Luther, whose name was at that time 
every where celebrated, had become too 
strong and too illustrious, God selected feeble 
and obscure men to begin the Reformation 
which that renowned doctor had prepared. 
“ Jesus Clirist,” said the pv: achcr, “ insti- 
tuted tlie sacrament of the altar in remem- 
brance of his death, and not to make it an 
object of adoration.^ To worship it is a real 
idolatry. The priest who communicates 
alone commits a sin. No prior has the right 
to compel a monk to say mass alone. Let 
one, two, or three officiate, and lot the others 


Tliis is what Friar Gabriel required, and 
this daring language was listened to approv- 
ingly by the other brethren, and particularly 
by tliose who came from the Low Countries.^ 
They were disciples of the Gospel, and why 
should they not conform in every thing to its 
commands ? Had not Luther himself writ- 
ten to Melanctlion in the month of August : 
“ Henceforth and lor ever I will say no more 
private masses?”^ Thus the monks, the 
soldiers of the hierarchy, eraancipaled by 
the Word, boldly took part against Rome. 

At Wittemberg they mot with a violent 
resistance from the prior. Calling to mind 
that all things should be done in an orderly 
manner, they gave way, but with a declara- 
tion that to uphold the mass was to oppose 
the Gospel of God. 

The prior had gained the day : one man 
had been stronger than them all. It might 
seem, therefore, that this movement of the 
Augustines was one of those caprices of in- 
subordination so frequently occurring in 
monasteries. But it was in reality the Spirit 
of God itself which was then agitating all 
(’hristendom. A solitary cry, uttered in the 
l)Osom of a convent, found its echo in a thou- 
sand voices ; and that which men would 
have desircil to confine within the walls of a 
cloister, went forth and took a bodily form 
in the very midst of the city. 

Rumours of tlie dissensions among the 
friars soon sjircad through the town. 'Pho 
citizens and students of the university took 
part, some with, some against the mass. The 
elector’s court was troubled. Frederick in 
surprise sent his chancellor Pontanus to Wit- 
temberg with orders to reduce the monks to 
obedience, by putting tliem, if necessary, on 
bread and water;® and on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, at seven in the morning, a deputation 
from the professors, of which Mclancthoii 
formed a part, visited the convent, exhorting 
the brethren to attempt no innovations,^ or 
at leagt to wait a little longer. Upon tliis all 
their zeal revived : as they were unanimous 
ill their faith, except the prior who combated 
them, they appealed to {Scripture, to the un- 
derstanding of believers, and to the conscience 
of the theologians ; and two days after handed 
ill a written declaration. 

The doctors now examined the question 
more closely, and found that the monks had 
truth on their side. They had gone, to con- 
vince, and were convinced themselves. 
\Vhat ought they to do ? their consciences 
cried aloud ; their anxiety kept increasing : 
at last, after long hesitation, they formed a 
courageous resolution. 

On the 20th of October, the university 
made their report to the elector. “ Let your 


receive the Lord’s sacrament undi v Ixith 
kinds. 

1 Einem 2 Oder 3 befelilen Mess sii halten und die andern 
12 von denen. das Saorament sitb utratpu empfa- 

hea. Corp. Mf. 1. 460. 


* DermeisteThell jenerFartbeiNlederldudcrsoyn. Corp. 

Ref, 1. 476. _ 

2 Sed et ego ampllus non faeflna mlssam privatam in 

Ktcriium. L. Epp, 11. 36. . 
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electoral highness/' said they, after setting 
forth the errors of the mass, “ put an end to 
every abuse, lost Christ in the day of judg- 
ment should rebuke us as he did tlie people 
of Capernaum.” 

Thus it is no longer a few obscure monks 
who arc speaking; it is that university 
which for several years has been hailed by 
all the wise as the school of the nation ; and 
the v^y moans employed to check the Re- 
formation are those which will now contri- 
bute to its extension. ♦ 

Melancthon, with that boldness which he 
carried into learning, published fifty-five 
propositions calculated to enlighten men’s 
minds. 

“ Just as looking at a cross,” said he, 
is not perfonning a good work, but simply 
contemplating a sign that reminds us of 
Clirist’s death ; 

“ Just as looking at the sun is not per- 
forming a good work, but simplv contem- 
plating a sign that reminds us of fchrist and 
of his Gospel ; 

“ So, partaking of the Lord’s Suppc3r is 
not perfonning a good work, but simply 
making use of a sign that reminds us of tlic 
grace that has been given us through Christ. 

“ Rut here is the difference, namely, that 
the symbols invented by men simply remind 
us of what they signify ; while tne signs 
given us by God, not only remind us of the 
things themselves, but assure our hearts of 
the will of God, ^ 

“ As the sight of a cross does not justify, 
so the mass does not justify. 

“ As the sight of a cross is not a sacrifice 
cither for our sins or for the sins of others, 
so the mass is not n sacrifice. 

“ There is hut one sacrifice, — but one 
satisfaction, — Jesus Christ. Besides him, 
there is none. 

“ Let such bishops as do not oppose the 
impiety of the mass be accursed.” 

Thus spoke the pious and gentle Philip. 

The elector was amazed. He had desired 
to reduce some young friars, — and now the 
whole university, headed by Melancthon, 
rose in their defence. To wait seemed to 
him in all things the surest means of success, 
lie did not like sudden reforms, and desired 
that every opinion should make its way 
without obstruction. “ Time alone,” thought 
he, “ clears up all things and brings them to 
maturity.” And yet in spite of him the Re- 
formation was advancing with hasty steps, 
and threatened to carry every thing along 
with it. Frederick made every exertion to 
arrest its progress. His authority, the in- 
fluence of his character, the reasons that ap- 
peared to him the most convincing, were wl 
set in operation. “ Do not be too hasty,” 
said he to the theologians ; “ your number is 
too small to carry such a reform. If it is 


based upon the Gospel, others will discover 
|t also, and you will put an end to abuses 
with the aid of the whole Church. Talk, 
debate, preach on these matters as much as 
you like, but keep up the ancient usages.” 

Such was the battle fought on the subject 
of the mass. The monks had bravely led 
the assault ; the theologians, undecided for a 
moment, had soon coino to their support. 
The prince and his ministers alone defended 
the place. It has been asserted that the Re- 
formation was accomplished by the power 
and authority of the elector ; but far from 
that, the assailants shrunk back at the sound 
of his voice, and the mass was saved for a 
few days. 

The heat of the attack had already been 
directed against another point. Friar Ga- 
briel still continued Jiis heart-stirring ser- 
mons in the Church of the Augustines. 
Monachism was now the object of his reite- 
rated blows ; if the mass was the stronghold 
of the Roman doctrines, the monastic orders 
were the support of the hierarchy. These, 
then, were file two first positions that must 
be carried. 

“ No one,” said Gabriel, according to the 
prior's report, “ no dweller in the convents 
keeps the commandments of God ; no one 
can be savi'd under a cowl ; ^ every man that 
enters a cloister enters it in the name of the 
devil. The vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, are contrary to the Gospel.” 

This extraordinary language was reported 
to the prior, wlio avoiilcd going to church 
for fear he should hear it. 

“ Gabriel,” said they, “desires that every 
exertion should be made to empty the clois- 
ters. He says if a monk is met in the streets, 
the people slioiild pull him by the frock and 
laugh at him; and that if they cannot be 
driven out of the convents by ridicule, they 
should be expelled by force. Break open, 
jmll down, utterly destroy the monasteries 
(says he), so that not a single trace of them 
may remain ; and that not one of those 
stones, that have contributed to shelter so 
much sloth and superstition, may be found 
in the spot they so long occupied.”* 

The friars were astonished ; their con- 
sciences told them that Gabriel’s words wore 
but too true, that a monkish life was not in 
conformity with the will of God, and that n6 
one could dispose of their persons but them- 
selves. 

'riiirtecn Augustines quitted the convent 
together, and laying aside the costume of 
their order, assumed a lay dress. Those 
who possessed any learning attended the 
lectures of the university, in order one day 
to be serviceable to the Church ; and those 
whoso minds were uncultivated, endeavoured 
to gain a liveliliood by tlie work of their own 


• homlnlbtw Mperta admonent tantum t Mg 

a/ • “1? ^roMerquam quod adinonont, certiAcant eti« 
cor de voluntat® Del. Oorp. Ref. 1. 478. 
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hands, according to the injunctions of the From violence^ they ridiculed th^ monks, so 
a^stle, and the example of the good citizens that the latter dared not sa^< mass except in 
of 'Wittemberg.^ One of them, who under- the choir. Towards evening the fathers 
stood the business of a joiner, applied fof the were told to be upon their gliard; Tlic 
freedom of the city, and resolved to take a students (it was said) are resolved to attack 
wife. " the monastery ! The frightened religioners, 

If Luther’s entry into the Augustine con- not knowing how to shelter themselves from 
vent at Erfurth had been the germ of the these real or supposed attacks, hastily be- 
Ueformation, the departure of these thirteen sought the council to protect them ; a guard ^ 
monks from tlie convent of the Augustines of soldiers was sent, but the enemy did not 
at Wittemberg was the signal of its entering appear. The university caused the students 
into jjossession of Christendom. For thirty who had taken part in these disturbances to 
years past Erasmus had been unveiling the be tirrcstcd. It was discovered that some 
uselessness, the folly, and the vices of the were from Erfurth, where they had become 
monks ; and all Europe laughed and grew notorious for their insubordination.^ The 
angry with him : but sarcasm was required penalties of the university were inflicted 
no longer. Thirteen high-minded and bold upon them. » 

men returned into the midst of the world, to And yet the necessity was felt of inquir- 
render themselves profitable to society and iiig carefully into the lawfulness of monastic 
fulfil the commandments of God. Feldkir- vows. A chapter of Augustine monks from 
chen’s marriage had been tlie first defeat of Misiiia and Thuringia assembled at Wittem- 
the hierarchy; the emancipation of tlicse berg in the month of December. The v came 
thirteen Augustines was tlie second. Mona- to the safl'ie opinion as Luther. On the one 
chism, whicli had arisen at the time when hand they declared that monastic vows were 
the Church entered upon its peridd of enslave- not criminal, hut on the other that they 
ment and error, was destined to fall at the were not obligatory. “ In Christ,” sail 
dawning of liberty and truth. tliev, “ there is neither layman nor monk ; 

Tliis daring step excited universal ferment each one is at liberty to quit the nionastcrv 
in Wittemberg. Admiration • was felt to- or to stay in it. Let him who goes forth 
wards those men who thus came to take beware h?st he abuse his liberty; let him 
their part in the general labours, and they who remains obey his superiors, out through 
were received as brethren. At the same love.” They next abolished mendicancy and 
time a few outcries were heard against those the saying of masses for money ; they also 
who persisted in remaining lazily sheltered decreed that the best instructed among them 
behind the walls of their monastery. The should devote themselves to the teaching of 
monks who remained faithful to their prior the Word of Cod, and that the rest should 
trembled in their cells ; and the latter, car- support their brethren by the work of their 
ried away by the general movement, stopped own hands. ^ 

the celebration of the low masses. Thus the question of vows appeared set- 

The smallest concession in so critical a tied ; but that of the mass was undecided, 
moment necessarily precipitated the course The elector still resisted the torrent, and 
of events. The prior’s order created a great protected an institution which he saw stand- 
sensation in the town and university, and ing in all Christendom. The orders of so 
produced a sudden explosion. Among the indulgent a prince could not long restrain 
students and citizens of Wittemberg were the public feeling. Carlstadt’s liead in par- 
found some of those turbulent men whom ticular was allccted by the general fennen- 
the least excitement arouses and hurries into tation. Zealous, upright, and bold, ready, 
criminal disorders. They were exasperated like Luther, to sacrifice every thing for the 
at the idea of the low masses, which even truth, he was inferior to the reformer in 
the superstitious prior had suspended, still wisdom and moderation ; he was not entirely' 
being said in tlio parisli church ; and on exempt from vain-glory, and witli a disposi- 
Tuesday the 3d of December, as the muss tion inclined to examine matters to the bot- 
*^a8ab6ut to be read, they suddenly advanced tom, he was defective in judgment and in 
to the altar, took away the books, and drove clearness of ideas. Luther had dragged him 
the priests out of the chapel. The council from the mire of scholasticism, and directed 
and university were annoyed, and met to him to the study of t^cripture ; but Carlstadt 
punish the authors of these misdeeds. But had not acknowledged with his friend the 
the passions once aroused are not easily all-sufficiency of the Word of God. Accord- 
quelled. The Conleliers had not taken part ingly he was often seen adopting the most 
in this movement of the Augustines, On singular interpretations. So long as Luther 
the following day, the students posted a was at his side, the superiority of the master 
threatening placard on the gates of their kept the scholar witliin due bounds. But now : 
convent ; after that forty students entered Carlstadt was free. In the university, in the | 
their church, and although they refrained v 

1 In Rumma cs sollcn die Aufruhr ctllche Stndcnten von i 
ErflXirth erwerekt habeu. Corp. Ref. 1. 490. ' 

1 EtUchaunter den BUrKern.etliche unter den Studenten. « Corp. Ref. 1. 460. The editors asRign this decree to the ' 

says the pnor In his complaint to the Elector. Corp. Ref. month of October before tlte fMars had quitted the convent 
1. 483 at Wittemberg. 
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church, every where in Wittemberg, this ! and blood of our Lord,” ^ And then, without 
little dark-featured man, who had never cx- I elevating the host, he distributed the bread 
cell^ in eloquence, might be heard pro- and wine to all, saying; “This is the cup 
claiming wift great fervour ideas that were of niy blood, th^blood of the new and evor- 
sometimes profound, but often enthusiastic lasting Covenant.” 

and exaggerated. “ What madness,” ex- Antagonist sentiments prevailed in the 
claimed he, “ to think that one must leave assembly. Some, feeling that a new grace 
the Reformation to God’s working alone I A from God had been given to the Church, 
f* new order of things is beginning. The hand approached the altar in silence and emotion, 
of man should interfere. Woe be to him Others, attracted chiefly by the novelty, 
who nigs behind, and does not mount the drew nigh with a certain sense of agitation 
breach in the cause of the Almighty.” and impatience. Five communicants alone 

The archdeacon’s language communicated had presented themselves in the confessional: 
to others the impatience he felt himself, the rest simply took part in the public con- 
“All that the popes have ordained is im- fession of sins. Carlstadt gave a public 
pious,” said certain upright and sincere men absolution to all, imposing on them no other 
who follow'ed his exampTo. “ Let us not be- penance than tliis : “ Sin no. more.” They 
come partakers in those abominations by concluded with singing the Agnus IJeL * 
allowing them to subsist any longer. What No one opposed Carlstadt ; these reforms 
is condemned by the Word of God ought to had already obtained general assent. The 
be put down in the whole of Christendom, archdeacon administered the Ijord’s Supper 
whatever may he the ordinances of men. If again on New Year’s day, and on the Sun- 
thc heads of the State and of the (church will day following, and from tliat time it vras 
not do their duty, let us do ours. Let us regularly celebrated. Einsidlen, one of the 
renounce all negotiations, conferences, theses, elector’s councillors, having reproached 
and disputations, and let us apply the cfFec- Carlstadt with seeking his own glory rather 
tual remedy to so many evils. Wc need a than the salvation of his hearers : “ Mighty 
second -Elijah to tlirow down the altiirs of lord,” replied he, “ there is no form of 
Ikial.” death that can make mo withdraw from 

The re-establishment of the Lord’s Supper, Scripture. The Word has come upon me 

in this moment of ferment and enthusiasm, with such promptitude Woe be to mo if 

unquestionably could not present the solem- 1 preach it not Shortly after, C’arlstadt 
nity and holiness of its first institution by married. 

the Son of God, on the eve of his death, and In the month of January 1522, the comi- 
almost at the foot of the cross. But if God cil and university of Wittemberg regulated 
now made use of weak and perhaps passion- the cclebratioti of the Lord’s Supper accord- 
ate men, it was nevertheless his hand that ing to the new ritual. They were, at the 
revived in the Church the feast of his love. same time, engaged on the means of reviving 
In the previous October, Carlstadt had the moral influence of religion ; for the Rc- 
already celebrated the l4ord’s Supper in pri- formation was destined to restore simultanc- 
vatc with twelve of his friends, in accord- onsly faith, worship, and morality. It was 
ance with Christ’s institution. On the Sun- decreed not to tolerate mendicants, whether 
day before Christmas he gave out from the they were begging friars or not ; and that in 
pulpit that on the day of our Lord’s circura- eveiy street there should be some pious man 
cisioii (the first clay of the year) he would commissioned to take care of the poor, and 
distribute the cucharist in both kinds (bread summon open sinners before the university 
and wine) to all who might present themselves and the council.'* 

at the altar; that he would omit all useless Thus fell the mass — the principal bulwark 

forms,* and in celebrating this mass would of Rome ; thus tlie Reformation passed from 

wear neither cope nor chasuble. simple teaching into public worship. For 

The affrighted council entreated the coun- three centuries the mass and transubstantia- 
cillor Beyer to prevent such a flagrant irre- tion had been peremptorily established.® 
gularity ; and upon this Carlstadt resolvccl From that period every thing in the Church 
not to wait until the appointed time. Ou had taken a new direction ; all things tended 
Christmas-day, 1521, he preached in the to the glory of man and the worship of the 
parish church on the necessity of quitting priest Tho Holy {Sacrament had been 
the mass and receiving tho sacrament in adored ; festivals had been instituted in hon- 
both kinds.' After the sermon he went to our of tho sublimest of miracles ; the^ adora- 
the altar ; pronounced tho words of consecra- tion of Mary** had acquired a high iraport- 
tion in German, and then turning towards ance ; the priest who, on his consecration, 
the attentive people, said with a solemn received the woiuhirful power of “ making 
voice : “ Whosoever feels the burden of his 
sins, and hungers and thirsts for the grace 

of God, let him come and receive tho body * Wenn m*n communlclrt hat, soelngt mani Agnut D*i 

camen. Ibid. .... 

3 Mir iRt das Wort fast in grower Geschwindigkeit elnge- 

die andeten SekWwmtUgt alio aussen laasen. Oocp. * Kclnon oftbubaren SOndcr in dulden....lbid. 040. 

Ref. i. 513 . S g^- the Council of Latcran, tn 1215. 
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the body of Clirist,” had been separated from 
the laity, and had become, according to 
Thomas Aquinas, a mediator between God 
and man ; ^ celibacy liad been proclaimed as 
an inviolable law ; auricular confession had 
been enforced upon the people, and the cup 
denied them ; for how could humble laymen 
be placed in the same rank as priests invested 
with the most august ministry? The mass 
was an insult to the Son of God : it was 
opposed to the perfect grace of His cross, and 
the spotless glory of His everlasting king- 
dom. But if it lowered the Saviour, it 
exalted the priest, whom it invested with 
the unparalleled power of reproducing, in his 
liand and at his will, the Sovereign CVeator. 
From that time the Church seemed to exist 
not to preach the Gospel, but simply to re- 
produce Christ bodily.*'* llie Roman pontiff, 
whose humblest servants created at pleasure 
the body of God himself, sat as God in the 
temple of God, and claimed a spiritual trea- 
sure, from which he drew at will indulgences 
for the pardon of souls. 

Such were the gross errors which, for three 
centuries, had been imposed on the Church 
in conjunction with the mass. When the 
Reformation abolished this institution of 
man, it abolished these abuses also. The 
step taken by the archdeacon of Wittcml)crg 
was therefore one of a very extended range. 
The splendid festivals that used to amuse 
the people, the worship of the Virgin, the 
pride of the priesthood, tlie authority of tlie 
pope — all tottered with the mass. The glory 
was withdrawn from the priests, to return to 
Jesus Christ, and the Reformation took an 
immense stride in advance^ 


CHAPTER VII. 

F»l8« Reform— The New PTophets— The Prophet* at Wft- 
temberg— Melancthon— Tho Elector— Luther— Carlstadt 
and the Images— Disturbancea—Luther is called for™ 
He does not hesitate— Dangers. 

Prejudiced men might have seen nothing in 
the work that was going on but the effects 
of an empty enthusiasm. The very facts 
were to prove the contrary, and demonstrate 
that there is a wide gulf bctv^ cen a Refor- 
mation based on the Word of God and a fa- 
natical excitement. 

Whenever a great religious ferment takes 
place in the Church, seme impure elements 
always appear with the manifestations of 
truth. We see the rise of one or more false 
reforms proceeding from man, and which 
serve as a testimony or countersign to tlie 


real reform* Thus many false messiahs in 
the time of Christ testified that the real 
Messiah bad appeared. The Reformation of 
the sixteenth century could not be accom- 
plished without presenting a similar pheno- 
menon. In the small town of Zwickau it 
was first manifested. 

In that place there lived a few men who, 
agitated by the great events that were then 
stirring all Christendom, aspired at (Ji^ect 
revelations from the Deity, instead of m^kly 
desiring sanctification of heart, and who as-> 
sorted that they were called to complete the 
Reformation so feebly sketched out by Lu- 
ther. “ What is the use,” said they, “ of 
clinging so closely to the Bible ? The Bible I 
always the Bible I Can the Bible preach to 
us ? Is it sufficient for our instruction ? If 
God had designed to instruct us bj a book, 
would he not have sent us a Bible from 
heaven ? It is by the Spirit alone that we 
can be enlightened. God himself speaks to 
us. God himself reveals to us what wc 
should do, and what wc should preach.” 
Thus did these fanatics, like i.he adherents 
of Rome, attack the fundamental principle 
on which the entire Reformation is founded 
— the all-sufficiency^ of the Word of God. 

A simple clothier, Nicholas Storch by 
name, announced that the angel Gabriel had 
appeared to him during the night, ' and that 
after communicating matters which he could 
not yet reveal, said to him : “ Thou shalt sit 
on my throne.” A former student of Wit- 
temberg, one Mark Stubner, joined Storch, 
and immediately forsook his studies ; for he 
had received direct from God (said he) the 
gift of interpreting the Holy Scriptures* 
Another weaver, Mark Thomas, was added 
to their number ; and a new adept, Thomas 
Munzer, a man of fanatical character, gave 
a regular organization to this rising sect* 
Storch, desirous of following Christ's exam- 
ple, selected from among his followers twelve 
apostles and seventy-two disciples. All 
loudly declared, as a sect in our own days 
has done, that apostles and prophets were at 
length restored to the Churen of God.'-* 

The ne-w propliets, pretending to walk in 
the footsteps of those of old, l^gan to pro- 
claim their mission : “ Woe ! woe ! ” said 
they ; “ a Church governed by men so cor- 
nipt as the bishops cannot be the Church of |! 
Christ. The impious rulers of Christendom 
will be overthrown. In five, six, or seven 
years, a universal desolation will come upon 
the world. The Turk will seize upon Ger- 
many ; all the priests will be put to death, 
even those who are married. No ungodly 
man, no sinner will remain alive ; and after 
the earth has been purified by blood, God 'I 
will then set up a kingdom ; Storch will be 
put in possession of the supreme authority, 

1 AdvoUsse Gabrielcm Angolom. Gamerarll Vita. Kel. 


1 Sacerdos conitittiitur mediua Inter Deum et populum. p. 48. 
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and commit the gol^’emment of the nations 
to the saints. ^ Then there will be one faith, 
one baptism. The day of the Lord is at 
hand, and the end of the world draweth nigh. 
Woe! woe! woe!” Then declaring that 
inli\nt baptism was valueless, the new pro- 
phets called upon all men to come and re- 
ceive from their hands the true baptism, as a 
sign of their introduction mto the new 
Chufch of Godi 

This language made a deep impression on 
the people. Many pious souls were stirred 


ties and prophets, and appeal to Dr Luther.” 
This strange language astonished the pro- 
fessors. 

“ Who has commissioned you to preach ?” 
asked Melancthon of his old pupil Stubner, 
whom he received into his house. “ The 
liord our God.” — “ Have you written any 
books ?” — “ The Lord our God has forbidden 
me to do so.” Melancthon was agitated: 
he grew alarmed and astonished. 

“ There are, indeed, extraordinary spirits 
in these men,” said he ; “but what spirits? 


by the thought that prophets were again Luther alone can decide. On the one 

restored to the Church, and all those who hand, let us beware of quenching the Spirit 
were fond of the marvellous threw themselves of God, and, on the other, of being led astray 

..i* xT 1 xl... : ‘x CS..X 


into the arms of the fanatics of Zwickau. 

But scarcely had this old heresy, which 
had already appeared in the days of Monta- 
nism and in the Middle Ages, found follow- 
ers, when it met with a powerful antagonist 
in the Reformation. Nicholas Hausmann, 
of whom liUther gave this powerful testi- 
mony, “What we preach, lie practises,”* 
was pastor of Zwickau. This good man did 
not allow himself to be misled by the preten- 
sions of the false prophets. Ue checked the 
innovations that Storch and his followers 
desired to introduce, and his two deacons 
acted in unison with him. I'lie fanatics, rc- 


by the spirit of Satan.” 

Storch, being of a restless disposition, soon 
quitted Wittemberg. Stubner remained. 
Animated by an eager spirit of proselytism, 
he went through the city, speaking now to 
one, then to another ; and many acknow- 
ledged him as a prophet from God. He ad- 
dressed himself more particularly to a Swa- 
bian named Cellarius, a friend of Melanc- 
thon’s, who kept a school in which he used 
to instruct a great number of young people, 
and who soon fully acknowledged the mis- 
sion of the new prophets. 

Melancthon now became still more per- 


^‘ected by the ministers of the Church, fell plexed and uneasy. It was not so much the 
into another extravagance. They formed fi.ox 

meetings in which revolutionary doctrines 
were professed. 'I'he people were agitated, 
and disturbances broke out. A priest, carry- 
ing the host, was pelted with stones ; ® the 
civil authority interfered, and cast the ring- 
leaders into prison.** Exasperated by this 
proceeding, and eager to vindicate them- 
selves and to obtain redress, Storch, Mark 
Thomas, and Stubner repaired to AVittem- 
berg. ® 

They arrived tliero on Ihc 27th of Decem- 
ber 1521. Storch led the way with the gait 
and bearing of a trooper. ® Mark Thomas 
and Stulmcr followed him. The disorder 
then prevailing in Wittemberg was favour- 
able to their designs. The youths of the 
academy and the citizens, already profouhdly 
agitatea and in a state of excitement, were 
a soil well fitted to receive these new pro- 
phets. 

Thinking themselves sure of support, 


visions of the Zwickau prophets that dis- 
turbed him, as their new doctrine on bap- 
tism. It seemed to him conformable with 
reason, and ho thought that it was deserving 
examination ; “ for” said he, “ we must 
neither admit nor reject any thing lightly.”^ 
Such is the spirit of the Reformation. Me- 
lancthon ’s hesitation and anxiety are a proof 
of the uprightness of his heart, more hon- 
ourable to liim, perhaps, than any systema- 
tic opposition would have been. 

The elector himself, whom Melancthon 
styled “ the lamp of Israel,”* hesitated. 
Prophets and apostles in the electorate of 
Saxony as in Jerusalem of old I “ This is a 
great matter,” said he ; “ and as a layman, 
1 cannot understand it. But rather than 
fight against God, I would take a staff in my 
hand, and descend from my throne.” 

At length he informed the professors, by 
his councillors, that they had sufficient 
trouble in hand at Wittemberg ; that in all 


they immediately called on the professors of probability these pretensions of the Zwickau 

XL j ix_. i . 1 ..- x^ prophets were only a temptation of the devil j 

and that the wisest course, in his opinion, 
would be to let the matter drop of itself) 
nevertheless that, under all circumstances, 
whenever his highness should clearly ner- 
ceive God's will, he would take counsel of 
neither brother nor mother, and that he was 
ready to suffer every thing in the cause of 
truth.® 

Luther in the Wartburg was apprized of 


the university, in order to obtain their sanc- 
tion. “We are sent by God to instruct the 
people,” said they. “ We have held fami- 
liar conversations with the Lord ; we know 
what will happen ; ’ iu a word, wo are apos- 


> ITt rcrum pot latur ct Instauret sacra et respublicas ctadat 
sanotis virls tcHcndas. Camerar. Vita Atel. p. 40^ 

2 Ouod nos docenioa, tile fecit. 

2 Kilnen Priester dee das Venerablle getragen mit Stelneft 
geworfen. Seek. p. 482. 

^ Sunt et lllic in vincula conjecti. Hel. Corp. Xtef. 1 513. 

» Hue advolarunt tres virl, duo lanlftce8,literarum rudes, 
literatus tertlus est. Ibid. 

** incedens more et habltu militum istorum quos LanM- 
hHteJkt dlcimus. L. Epp. il. 246. 

E?*.® cum Deo fnmillaria collooula 
....Mcl. Llectorl, 27th Dec. 1621. Oorp. Bef 


lula, videre futura 
‘ 1. 614. 


1 Consebat enira neque admittondum neque te}iclendum 
qulcquam temero. Camer. Vita Mol p. 49. 

2 EIcctorl lucem® Israel. Ibid. p. 613. 

« Darttber auoh leiden was S. C. O. letden solli. Ibid. |>. 
637. 
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the agitation prevailing in the court and at 
Wittemberg. Strange men had appeared, 
and the source whence their mission pro- 
ceeded was unknown. He saw immediately 
that God had permitted these afflicting events 
to humble bis servants, and to excite them 
by trials to strive more earnestly after sancti- 
fication. 

“ Your electoral grace,” wrote ho to Fre- 
derick, “ has for many years been collecting 
relics from every country. God has satis- 
fied your desire, and has sent you, without 
cost or trouble, a whole cross, with nails, 
spears, and scourges Health and prospe- 
rity to the new relic I Only let your 

highness fearlessly stretch out your arm, 

and suffer the nails to enter your iJesh I 

I always expected that Satan would send us 
this plague.” 

But at the same time nothing appeared to 
him more urgent than to secure for others 
the liberty that he claimed for himself, lie 
had not two weights and two measures. 
“ Beware of throwing them into prison,” 
wrote ho to Spalatin. “ Let not the prince 
dip his hand in the blood of these new pro- 
phets.”^ Luther went far beyond his age, 
and even beyond many other reformers, on 
the subject of religious liberty.^ 

Circumstances were becoming every day 
more serious in Wittemberg.- 

Carlstadt rejected many of the doctrines 
of the new prophets, and particularly their 
anabaptism ; but there is a contagion in reli- 
gious enthusiasm that a head like his could 
not easily resist. From the arrival of the 
men of Zwickau in Wittemberg, Carlstadt 
accelerated his movements in the direction 
of violent reforms. “ We must fall upon 
every ungodly practice, and overthrow them 
all in a day,” said he.® He brought together 
all the passages of Scripture against images, 
and inveighed with increasing energy against 
the idolatry of Komc. “ They fall down — 
they crawl before these idols,” exclaimed he; 
“ they bum tapers before them, and make 

them offerings Let us arise and tear them 

from the altars ! ” 

These words were not uttered in vain be- 
fore the people. They entered the churches, 
carried away the images, broke them in 

E ieces, and burnt them."* It would have 
een better to wait until their abolition had 
been legally proclaimed ; but some thought 
tliat the caution of the chiefs would compro- 
mise the Reformation itself. 

To judge by the language of these enthu- 
siasts, there were no true Christians in Wit- 
temberg save those whe went not to confes- 
sion, who attacked the priests, and who ate 
meat on fast days. If any one wa.s suspected 

I Ne prlncopa manuB criientet In prophctls. L Epp. 11. 
13A. 

2 ITbl ftebant omnia in dies difficillora. Camcr. Vila Mel. 


of not rejecting all the rites of the Church 
as an invention of the devil, he was set down 
as a worshipper of Baal. “ We must form a 
Church,” cried they, “composed of saints 
oiilv!” 

The citizens of Wittemberg laid before the 
I council certain articles which it was forced 
to accept. Many of these regulations were 
I conformable to evangelical morals. They 
required more particularly that all houj^cs of 
public amusement should be closed. 

But Carlstadt soon went still farther: he 
beg.-in to despise learning; and the old pro- 
fessor was hoard from his chair advising his 
pupils to return home, to take up the spade, 
to guide the plough, and quietly cultivate 
the earth, because man was ordained to eat 
bread in the sweat of his brow. George 
Mohr, the master of the boys’ school at Wit- 
temberg, led away by the same fanaticism, 
called to the assembled citizens from the 
window of his schoolroom to conic and take 
away their children. Why should they be 
made study, since Storch and Stubner had 
never been at the university, and yet they 

were prophets? A mechanic, therefore, 

was as well qualified as all the doctors in the 
world, and perhaps better, to preach the 
Gospel. 

Tims arose doctrines in direct opposition 
to the Reformation, which had been prepai’ed 
by the revival of letters. It was with the 
weapons of theological learning that Luther 
had attacked Rome ; and the enthusiasts of 
Wittemberg, like the fanatical monks with 
whom Erasmus and Reuchlin had contended, 
presumed to trample all human learning 
under foot. If this vandalism succecd(*d in 
holding its ground, the hopes of the world 
were lost ; .‘lud another irruption of barba- 
rians would extinguish the light that God 
had kindled in (Jhristendom. 

Tho results of these strange discourses 
soon showed themselves. Men’s minds were 
absorbed, agitated, diverted from the Gospel; 
tho university became disorganized ; the de- 
moralized students broke the bonds of disci- 
pline and dispersed ; and the govemments 
of Germany recalled their subjects.^ Thus 
the men who desired to refonn and vivify 
every thing, were on tho point of ruining 
all.*-* One struggle more (exclaimed the 
friends of Romo, who on all sides were re- 
gaining their confidence), one last struggle, 
and all will be ours ! 

Promptly to check tho excesses of these 
fanatics was the only means of saving the 
Reformation. But who could do it? Me- 
lancthon? He was too young, too weak, 
too much agitated himself by these strange 
phenomena. The elector ? He was the most 
pacific man of his age. To build castles at 
Altenburg, Weimar, Lochau, and Coburg ; to 
adorn churches with the l^autiful pictures 


f ** demollondum stutim. Ibid. i Etiicho PQrstcn ihr© Bewandten abgcfordert. Corp. 

i pie BilOSt su Bturmeii und aus den Klrohen zu vrerfen. Ref. 1. 660. 

Hath. p. U. 2 Perdlta et funditus diruta. Camer. Vii. Hel. p. 69r> 
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of Lucas Cranach ; to improve the singing in 
the chapels ; to advance the prosperity of 
his university ; to promote the happiness of 
his subjects; to stop in the midst of the 
children whom he mot playing in the streets, 
and give them little presents : — such were 
the gentle occupations of his life. And now 
in his advanced age, would he contend with 
fanatics — ^would he oppose violence to vio- 
lence ? How could the good and pious Fred- 
erick make up his mind to this? 

The disease continued to spread, and no 
one stood forward to check it. Luther was 
far from Wittemberg. Confusion and ruin 
had taken hold of the city. The Reforma- 
tion had seen an enemy spring from its own 
bosom more formidable than popes and em- 
perors. It was on the very verge of the 
abyss. 

Luther ! Luther ! was the general and 
unanimous cry at Wittemberg. The citi- 
jjens called for him earnestly ; tlic professors 
desired his Jidvice ; the prophets themselves 
appealed to him. All entreated him to re- 
turn. ^ 

Wo may imagine what was passing in the 
reformer’s mind. All the terrors of Romo 
were nothing in comparison with what now 
wrung his heart. It is from the very midst 
of the Reformation that its enemies have 
gone forth. It is preying upon its own 
vitals; and that doctrine, which alone had 
brought peace to his troubled heart, becomes 
the occasion of fatal disturbances to the 
Church. 

“ If I knew,” ho had once said, “ that my 
doctrine injured one man, one single man, 
however lowly and obscure (which it cannot, 
for it is the Gospel itself], I would rather die 
ten times than not retract it.”*-^ And now 
a whole city, and that city Wittemberg, is 
falling into disorder I Ti ue, his doctrine has 
no share in this ; but from every quarter of 
Giermany voices are heard accusing him of 
it. Pains more keen than he had ever felt 
before assail him now, and new temptations 
agitate him. “ Can such then bo the end of 
this great work of the Reformation ? ” said 
lie to himself. Impossible ! — he rejects these 
doubts. God has begun, God will per- 

fect the work. “ I creep in deep humility to 
the grace of the Lord,”® exclaimed ho, “ and 
beseech him that his name may remain 
attached to this work ; and that if anytliing 
impure be mixed up with it, be will remem- 
ber that I am a sinful man.” 

The news communicated to Luther of the 
inspiration of these new prophets, and of 
their sublime interviews with God, did not 
stagger him one moment. He knew the 
depth, the anguish, the humiliation of the 
spiritual life : at Erfurth and Wittemberg he 
bad made trial of the power of God, which 


did not so easily permit him to believe that 
God appeared to his creatures and conversed 
with them. “ Ask these prophets,” wrote 
he to Melancthon, “ whether they have felt 
those spiritual torments, those creations of 
God, those deaths and hells which accom- 
pany a real regeneration ^ And if they 

speak to^ you only of agreeable things, of 
tranquil impressions, of devotion and piety, 
as they say, do not believe them, although 
they should pretend to have been transported 
to the third lieavcn. Before Christ could 
attain his glory, he was compelled to suffer 
death ; and in like manner the believer must 
go tbrongb tbe bitterness of sin before he 
can obtain peace. Do you desire to know 
the time, place, and manner in which God 
talks with men? Listen: As a lion so hath 
he broken all my hones : I ayn cast out fy'oyn be- 
fore his face, and my soul is abased even to the 

gates of hell No ! The Divine Majesty 

(as they call Him) docs not speak face to 
face with iru*.n, so that they may see Him ; 
for no man (says He) can sec my face and 
livc'^ 

But his firm conviction of the delusion 
under which these prophets were labouring, 
served but to augment Luther’s grief. Has 
the great truth of salvation by grace so 
quickly lost its charms that men turn aside 
from it to follow fables? He begins to feel 
that tbe work is not so easy as he had 
thouglit at first. Ho stumbles at the first 
stone that the dcceitfulness of the human 
heart had placed in l)is path ; he is bowed 
down by grief and anxiety. He resolves, at 
the hazard of his life, to remove it out of the 
way of his people, and decides on retuniing 
to Wittemberg. 

At tliat time ho was threatened by immi- 
nent dangers. The enemies of the Reforma- 
tion fancied themselves on tlie very eve of 
destroying it. George of Saxony, equally 
indisposed towards Rome and Wittemberg, 
had written, as early as the 16th of October 
1521, to Duke John, the elector’s brother, to 
draw him over to the side of tbe enemies of 
the Reformation. “ Some,” said be, “ deny 
that the soul is immortal. Others (and these 
are monks!) attach bells to swine and set 
them to drag the relics of St. Anthony 
through the streets, and then throw them 
into the mire.* All this is the fruit of Lu- 
ther’s teaching ! . Entreat your brother the 
elector either to punish the ungodly authors 
of these innovations, or at least publicly to 
declare his opinion of them. Our changing 
beard and liair remind ns that we have 
reached the latter portion of our course, 
and urge us to put an end to such great 
evils.” 

After this George departed to take his seat 
in the imperial government at Nuremberg. 


revocavimui ex heretno suo maffnis do causis. 
* nn **** Tode leydcn. Wiedtr Bmttr. L. 
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He had scarcely arrived when he made every with tlie determination of leaving the Wart- 
exertion to urge it to adopt measures of se- burg for ever. He bade adieu to its time- 
verity. In effect, on the 21st of January, worn towers and gloomy fores‘ts. He passed 
this body passed an edict, in which it com- beyond tliose walls where the cxcommunica- 
plained bitterly that the priests said mass tions of Leo X. and the sword of Cliarles V. 
without being robed in their sacerdotal gar- were unable to reach him. He descended the 
ments, consecrated the sacrament in German, mountain. The world that lay at his feet, 
administered it without having received the and in the midst of which he was about to 
requisite confession from the communicants, appear again, would soon perhaps call loudly 
placed it in the hands of laymen,^ and for his death. Rut that mattered not! he 
were not even careful to ascertain that went forward rejoicing : for in the name of 
those who stood forward to receive it were the Lord ho was returning among his fellow- 
fasting. men. ‘ 

Accordingly the imperial government de- Time had moved on. Luther was quitting 
sired the bishops to seek out and punish the Wartburg for a cause vei*y different from 
severely all the innovators within their re- that for which he had entered it. He had 
Spective dioceses. The latter hastened to gone thither as the assailant of the old tradi- 
comply with these orders. . tion and of the ancient doctors ; he left it as 

Such was the moment selected by Luther the defender of the doctrine of the apostles 
for his reappearance on the stage. He saw against new adversaries. He had entered it 
the danger ; he foreboded incalculable disas- as an innovator, and as an irnpugner of the 
tors. “ Erelong,” said he, “ there will be a .ancient hierarcliy ; he left it as a conservfv 
disturbance in the empire, carrying princes, five and champion of the faith of Christians, 
magistrates, and bishops before it. The Hitherto Imtlier had seen but one thing in 
people have eyes: they will not, they can- his work,— the triumph of justification by 
not be led by force. All Germany will run faith ; and with this weapon* he liad thrown 
blood.® Let us stand up as a wall to pre- down mighty superstitions. But if there 
serve our nation in this dreadful day of God's was a time for destroying, there was also a 
anger.” time for building up. Beneath tliosc ruins 

‘ with which Ids strong arm had strewn the 

plain, — beiKiatli those crumpled letters of in- 
dulgence, those broken tiaras and tattered 
cowls, — beneath so many Roman abuses and 
errors that lay in confusion upon the field of 
battle, he discerned and discovered the primi- 
tive Catholic Church, reappearing still the 
same, and coming fortli as from a long period 
of trial, with its nnchangcable doctrines and 
heavenly accents. He could distinguish it 
from Rome, welcoming and embracing it 
wdthjoy. Luther effected nothing new in 
the w’orld, as he has been falsely charged , 
he did not raise a building for the future that 
had no connexion with the past ; ho uncov- 
ered, he opened to the light of day the an- 
cient foundations, on which thorns and this- 
tles bad sprung up, and continuing the con 
struction of the temple, he built sinmly on 
the foundations laid by the apostles. Luther 
perceived that the ancient and primitive 
Church of the apostles must, on the one hand, 
be restored in opposition to the Papacy, by 
which it had been so long oppressed ; and on 
the other, be defended against enthusiasts 
and unbelievers, who pretended to disown it, 
and who, regardless of all that God had done 
in times past, were desirous of beginning an 
entirely new work. Luther was no longer 
exclusively the man of one doctrine, — that 
of justification, — although he always assigned 
it the highest place; he became the man 
of the whole Christian theology ; and while 
he still believed that the Church was essen- 
tially the congregation of saiflts, he was care- 
ful not to despise the visible Church, and ao- 

1 So machte er aich mit un^laabltcher Fretidlgkeit des 
Geistes, Im Nahmen Gottca auf Weg. Beck. p. 4A8. 
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Departure from the Wartburg— New Position— Lutlicr and 
Primitive Catholicism — Meeting at tlie Ulaok Bear— 
Luther’s Letter to the Elector— Return to Wittemberg — 
Sermon at Wlttcmberg- Charity— The Word— How the 
Reformation was brought about — Faith in Christ— Its 
Eflbcts— JHdymus— Carlstadt— Tlic Prophets— Interview 
with Luther— End of the Struggle. 

Such were Luther’s thoughts ; but he beheld 
a still more imminent danger. At Wittem- 
berg, the conflagration, far from dying away, 
beciime fiercer every day. From the heights 
of the Wartburg, Luther could perceive in 
the horizon the frightful gleams, tlie signal 
of devastation, shooting at intervals through 
the air. Is not ho the only one who can 
give aid in this extremity? Shall he not 
Birow himself into the midst of the flames to 
quench their fury? In vain bis enemies 
prepare to strike the decisive bh^w ; in vain 
the elector entreats him not to leave the 
Wartburg, and to prepare his justific<ation 
against the next diet. He has a more im- 
portant task to perform — justi^ the 
Gospel itself. “More serious intelligence 
reaches me every day,” wrote he. “ I sliall 
set out : circumstances positively require me 
to do 80.” ® 

Accordingly, he rose on the fid of March 

1 In Ihm lalsche Hftnde relche. L. 0pp. xvlll. 285. 

8 Gennnniam in sanguine uatare. L. Eipp. li. 167. 

* Ita entm nt postulat ipsa. Ibid. i:;6. 
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knowledged the asserahly of the elect as the 
kingdom of God. Thus was a great cliange 
effected, at this time, in Luther’s heart, in his 
theology, and in the work of renovation that 
God was carrying on in the world. The 
Homan hierarchy might i)erhaps have driven 
the reformer to extremes j* the sects which 
then so boldly raised their heads brought 
him back to the true path of modera- 
tion* The sojourn in the Wartburg divides 
the nistory of the Reformation into two 
period.^. 

Luther was riding slowly on the road to 
Wittemberg.: it was already the second day 
of his journey, and Shrove Tuesday- To- 
wards evening a terrible storm burst forth, 
and the roads were flooded- Two Swiss 
youths, who were travelling in the same di- 
rection as himself, were hastening onwards 
to find a shelter in the city of Jena. They 
had studied at Ra.sle, and the celebrity of 
Wittemberg attracted them to that uni- 
versity. . Travelling on foot, fatigued, and 
wet through, John Kessler of St. Gall and 
his companion quickened their steps- The 
city was all in commotion Avitli the amuse- 
ments of the carnival ; balls, masquerades, 
and noisy feasting engrossed the people of 
Jena ; and when the two travellers arrived, 
they could find no room at any of the inns. 
At last they were directed to thei?/ae^^ Bear, 
outside the city gates. Dejected and ha- 
rassed, they repaired thither slowly. The 
landlord received them kindly. ^ 'fhey took 
their .seats near the open door of the public 
room, ashamed of the state in which the 
storm had placed them, and not venturing to 
go in. At one of the tables .sat a solitary 
man in a knight’s dress, wearing a red cap 
on his head and breeches over which fell the 
skirts of his <loublet ; his right Inind rested 
on the pommel of his sword, his left grasped 
the hilt ; and before him lay an open book, 
which he appeared to be reading with great 
attention. 2 At tlic noi.se made by the en- 
trance of these two young men, he raised his 
head, saluted them affably, and invited them 
to come and sit at his tabic ; then presenting 
them with a glass of beer, and alluding to 
their accent, lie said; “ You are Swiss, I 
perceive ; hut from what canton ? ” — “ From 
*St. Gall.” — “ If you are going to Wittein- 
berg, you will there meet with a fellow* 
countryman. Doctor Schurff.” — Encouraged 
by this kind reception, they added : “ SSir, 
could you inform us where Martin Luther is 
at present?” — “ I know for certain,” replied 
the knight, “ that he is not at Wittemberg j 
but he will be there shortly. Philip Melaiic- 
thon is there. Study Greek and Hebrew, 
that you may clearly understand the Holy 
Scriptures.” — “ If God spare our lives,” ob- 

See the narrative of Kessler, with all it.s details, and in 
Uio simple language of the times, in Iltmet. Jokann Xestitr, 
*j**‘J‘*'»*^ Ersllhlnngcn. lii. 330, and Marlieiuecko 
Oesch. der Kef. II. a2l* 2d edition. 

* Ineinem rotUem 8chl6pli, in blossen Hosen und Wamms 
.. ••luia. 


served one of the young men, “ we wili not 
return home without having seen and heard 
Doctor Luther ; for it is on his account that 
wc have undertaken this long journey. We 
know that he desires to abolish the priest- J 
hood and the mass ; and as our parents des- 
tined us to the priesthood from our infancy, 
■yve should like to know clearly on what 
grounds he rests his proposition.” The 
knight was silent for a moment, and then re- 
sumed i “ Where have you been studying 
hitherto ? ” — “ At Basle.” — “ Is ICrasmus of i 
Rotterdam still there ? what is he doing ? ” 
They replied to his questions, and there was 
another pause. The two Swiss knew not 
what to think. “ Is it not strange,” thought 
they, “ that this knight talks to us of 
Schurff, Melancthoii, and Erasmus, and on 
the necessity of learning Greek and He- 
brew.” — “ My dear friends,” said the un- 
known suddenly, “ what do they think of 
Luther in Switzerland?” — “ Sir,” replied 
Kessler, “ opinions are very divided alK)ut 
him there as every where else. Some cannot 
extol him enough ; and others condemn him 
as an ahoininable heretic.” — “ Ha! the 
priests, no doubt,” said the stranger. 

The knight’s cordiality had put the stu- 
dents at their ease. They longed to know 
what book he was reading at the moment of 
tlicir arrival. The knight had closed it, and 
placed it by his side. At last Kessler’s com- 
panion ventured to take it up. To tlie gi'cat 
a.stoni.slimcnt of the two young men, it was 
the Hebrew Psalter! The student laid it 
down immediately, and as if to divert atten- 
tion from the liberty he had taken, said ; “ I 
would willingly give one of my fingers to 
know that language.” — “ You will attain 
your wish,” said the stranger, “ if you will 
only take the trouble to learn it.” 

A few minutes after, Kessler heard the 
landlord calling him ; the poor Swiss youth 
feared something had gone wrong ; but the 
host whispered to him : “ I perceive that you 
have a great desire to see and hear Luther ; 
well! it is he who is seated beside you.” 
Kessler took this for a joke, and said : “ Mr. 
Landlord, you want to make a fool of me.” — 
“ It is he in very truth,” replied the host ; 
“ but do not let him see that you know him.” 
Kessler made no answer, hut returned into 
the roertn and took his seat at the table, 
burning to repeat to his comrade what he 
had ju.st heard. But how could he manage 
it ? At last he thought of leaning forward, 
a» if he were looking towards the door, and 
then whispered into his friend’s ear : “ The 
landlord assures me that this man is Luther.” 
— “ Perhaps he said HUtten,” replied his 
comrade ; “ you did not hear him distinctly.” 
— “ It may oe so,” returned Kessler; “ the 
host said : It is HUtten ; the two names are 
pi'ettv much alike, and I mistook one for the 
other.” 

At that moment tlie noiso of horses was 
heard before the inn ; two merchants, who 
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desired a lodging, entered the room ; they emperor and of the pope, having no protector 
took off their spurs, laid down Iheir cloaks, save God in heaven. Power has been given 
and one of them placed beside him on the to all men to kill me wherever they find me. 
table an unbound book, which soon attracted But Christ is the Lord of all ; if it be His 
^the knight’s notice. “ What book is that ? ” will that I be put to death, so be it ! ” 
asked he. — “ A commentary on some of the On that same day, Ash-Wednesday, Lu- 
Gospels and Epistles by Doctor Luther,” ther reached Borna, a small town near 
replied the mercliant ; “ it is just published.” Lcipsic. He felt it his duty to inform the 
— “ I shall procure it shortly,” said the prince of the bold step ho was about to take ; 
knight. and accordingly alighted at the Guide Qotel 

At this moment the host came to announce and wrote the following letter : — 
that supper was ready. The two students, “ Grace and peace from God our Father, 
fearing the expense of such a meal in com- and from our Lord Jesus Christ I 
pany with the knight Ulrich of HUtten and “ Most serene Elector, gracious Lord ! 
two wealthy merchants, took the landlord The events that have taken place at Wit- 
aside, and begged him to serve them with temberg, to the great reproach of the Gospel, 
something apart. “ Come along, my friends,” have- caused me such pain that if I were not 
replied the landlord of the Black Bear; confident of the truth of our cause, I should 
“ take your place at table beside this gen- have given way to despair, 
tleman ; I will charge you moderately.” “ Your highness knows this, or if not, be 
— “ Come along,” said the knight, “ I will it known to you now, that 1 received the 
settle the score.” Gospel not from men but from heaven, 

During this meal, the stranger knight through our Lord Jesus Christ. If I called 
uttered many simple and edifying remarks, for discussion, it was not because I had any 
The students and the merchants were all doubts of the truth, but in humility, and in 
ears, and paid more attention to his words the hope to win over others. But since my 
than to the dishes set before them. “Luther humility is turned against the Gospel, my 
must either be an angel from heaven or a conscience compels me now to act otherwise, 
devil from hell,” said one of the merchants I have sufficiently given way to your high- 
in course of conversation ; “ I would readily ness by passing this year in retirement, 
give ten florins if I could meet Luther and The devil knows well* that I did not do so 
confess to' him.” through fear. I should have entered Worms 

When supper was over, the merchants left had there been as many devils in the city as 
the table ; the two Swiss remained alone tiles on the house-tops. Now Duke George, 
with the knight, who, taking a large glass with whom your highness frightens me, is 
of beer, rose and said solemnly, after the yet much less to be feared than a single 
manner of the country: “ Swiss, one glass devil. If that which is passing at Wittem- 
more for thanks.” As Kessler was about to berg were hiking place at Leipsic (the duke’s 
take the glass, the unknown set it down residence), I would immediately mount my 
again, and offered liim one filled with wine, horse to go thither, although (may your 
saying : “ You arc not accustomed to beer.” highness pardon these words) for nine whole 
He then arose, flung a military cloak over days together it were to rain nothing but 
his shoulders, and extending his* hand to the Duke Georges, and each one nine times more 
students, said to them ; “ When you reach furious than ho is. What is he thinking of 
Wittemberg, salute Dr Schurff on my part.” in attacking me ? Docs lie take Christ my 
— “Most willingly,” replied they; “hut Lord for a man of straw O Lord, bo 
what name shall we give?” — “Tell him pleased to avert the terrible judgment wliich 
simply,” added Luther, “ He th.at is to come is impending over him ! 
salutes you.” With the.se words he quitted “ Be it known to your liighness that I am 
the room, leaving them full of admiration at going to Wittemberg under a protection far 
his kindness and good nnturo. higher than that of princes and electors. I 

Luther, for it was really he, continued his think not of soliciting your highness’s sup* 
journey. It will be remembered that he had port, and, far from desiring your protection, 
been laid under the ban of the empire ; who- I would rather protect you myself. If 1 know 
ever met and recognised him, might seize that your highness could or would protect 
him. But at the time when he was engaged me, I would not go to Wittemberg at all. 
in an undertaking that exposed him to every There is no sword that can furtlicr this 
risk, he was Oalm and serene, and conversed cause. God alone must do every thing with- 
chcerfully with those whom he met on the out the help or concurrence of man. He who 
road. ^ has the greatest faith is he who is most able 

It was not that he deceived himself ; he to protect. But I observe that your highness 
saw the future big with storms. “ Sattin,” is still weak in faith. 

said he, “is enraged, and all around are “ But since your highness desires to know 
plotting death and hell.' Nevertheless, I go what you have to do, I will Answer with all 
forward, and throw myself in the way of the deference ; your highness has already done 

I Fnrit SfttaDMt ot fKrount viclni tindfque, neacio quot > Er hftlt melnen tierrn Christum fttr eln Honaant Stroh 

mortibua el lafarnts. L. Epp. ii. im. ^^|cf1uchten. L. Epp. li. IJ9. 
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too much, and ought to do nothing at all. 
God will not and cannot endure either your 
cares and labours or mine. Let your high- 
ness’s conduct be guided by this. 

“ As for what concerns me, your highness 
must act as an elector; you must let the 
orders of his imperial majesty take their 
course in your towns and rural districts. 
You must offer no resistance if men desire to 
seize j^or kill me;^ for no one should resist 
domihipns except He who has established 
tlicm. ' 

“ Let your highness leave the gates open, 
and respect safe-conducts, if my enemies in 
person or their envoys come in search of me 
into your highness’s states. Every thing 
shall bo done without trouble or danger to 
yourself. 

“ I li.ivc written this letter in haste, that 
you may not bo made uneasy at hearing of 
my arrival. I have to do with a very differ- 
ent man from Duke (.rcorge. He knows me 
well, and I know liiiii pretty well. 

“ (riven at llorna, at the inn of the Guide, 
this Ash-Wednesday 1.522. 

“ Your electoral highness’s 
“ Very humble servant, 

“ Maktin Luther.” 

It was thus Luther drew nigh to AVittem- 
berg. He wrote to his prince, but not to 
excuse himself. An imperturbable confidence 
filled his heart. He saw the hand of (iod in 
this cause, and that was sunicient for him. 
The heroism of faith can never be carried 
farther. CJne of the editions of laitlier’s 
works has the following remark in the mar- 
gin of tiiis letter : “ This is a wonderful writ- 
ing of tlic tliird and last Elias !”^ 

l.<uther re entered Witternberg on Friday 
the 7th March, having been five days oil tho 
way from Eisenach. Dootvn-s, students, and 
citizens, all broke forth in rejoicings; for 
they had recovered the pilot wlio alone could 
extricate the vessel from the shoals among 
which it was entangled. 

The elector, who was at Ijockau with his 
court, felt gi-eat emotion as he read the 
reformer’s letter, lie was desirous of vindi- 
cating him before the diet : “ Let him address 
me a letter,” wrote tlm prince to ^hurff', 
“ explaining the motives of his return to 
Witternberg, and let liiin say also that he 
returned without my permission.” Luther 
consented. 

“ 1 am ready to incur tho displeasure of 
your highness and the anger of the wliole 
world,” wrote ho to the prince. “ Are not 
the Wittembergers my sheep? Has not God 
intrusted them to me ? And ought 1 nor, if 
necessary, to expose myself to death for their 
sakes ? llcsidcs, I fear to see a terrible out- 
break in Germany by which God will punish 

. wehron....so sie nilch fahen Oder tddten 

will. Ii. Epp. II. uu. 

Der waUre. drlttc uiid lezte Elia 0pp. (L.)xv]ll. 


our nation. Let your highness be well as- 
sured, and doubt not that the decrees of 
heaven are very different from those of Nu- 
remberg.”^ This letter was written on tho 
very day of Luther’s arrival at Wittem- 
berg. 

(Jn the following day, being the eve of tho 
first Sunday in Lent, Luther visited Jerome 
Schurff. Melancthon, Jonas, Amsdorff, and 
Augustin Schurff, Jerome’s brother, were 
there assembled. Luther eagerly questioned 
them, and they were informing him of all 
that had taken place, when tw'o foreign stu- 
dents were announced, desiring to speak With 
Dr. Jerome. On entering this assembly of 
chxjtors, the two young men of St. Gall were 
at first abashed; but they soon recovered 
themselves on discovering the knight of the 
Black Bear among them. Tho latter imme- 
diately went up to them, greeted them as old 
acquaintances, and smiled us lie pointed to 
one of the doctors : “ This is Philip Melanc- 
thon, whom I mentioned to yon.” The two 
Swiss remained all day with the doctors of 
Witternberg, in remembrance of the meeting 
at Jena. 

One great thought absorbed the reformer’s 
mind, and checked the joy he felt at meeting 
his friends once more. Unquestionably the 
character in which he was now to appear 
was obscure : ho was about to raise his voice 
ill a small town of Saxony, and yet his under- 
taking had all the importance of an event 
which was to influence the destinies of the 
world. Many nations and many ages were 
to feel its effects. It was a question whether 
that dixjtrine which he had derived from the 
Word of God, and which was ordained to 
exert so mighty an influence on the future 
development of tlie human race, would be 
stronger than the destructive principles that 
threatened its existence. It was a question 
whether it were possible to reform without 
destroying, and clear the way to new deve- 
lopments without annihilating the old. To 
silence fanatical men inspired by the energy 
of a first enthusiasm ; to master an unbridled 
multitude, to calm it down, to lead it back 
to order, peace, and truth; to break the 
course of the impetuous torrent wliich threat- 
ened to overthrow the rising edifice of the 
Beformatioii, and to scatter its ruins far and 
wide ; — such was tho task for which Imtlier 
had returned to Witternberg. But would his 
influence be sufficient for this ? The event 
alone could show. 

The reformer’s heart shuddered at the 
thought of the struggle that awaited him. 
He raised his head as a lion provoked to fight 
shakes his long inane. “ Wc must now 
trample Satan under foot, and contend against 
the angel of darkness,” said he. “ If our 
adversaries do not retire of their own accord, 
Christ will know how to compel them. We 

1 L. Epp. il. 143. Luther M’as forced to alter thla expres- 
sion at tne elector’s request. 
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who troBt in the I^ord of life and of death are 
ourselves lords of life and of death,” ^ 

But at the same time the impetuous re- 
former, as if restrained by a superior power, 
refused to employ the anathemas and thun- 
ders of the Word, and became an humble 
pastor, a gentle sliepherd of souls. “ It is 
with the Word that we must fight,” said he, 
“by the Word must we overthrow and 
destroy what has been set up by violence. 
I will not make use of force against the su- 
erstitious and unbelieving. Let him who 
elieveth draw nigh ! let him who believeth 
not keep afar offl no one must be con- 
strained. Liberty is the very essence of 
faith.”* 

I'he next day was Sunday. On that day 
the doctor, whom for nearly a year the lofty 
ramparts of the Wartburg have concealed 
from every eye, will reappear before the 
people in the pulpit of the churcli. It was 
rumoured in Wittemberg that Luther was 
come back, and that he was going to preach. 
This news alone, passing from mouth to 
mouth, had already given a powerful diver- 
sion to the ideas by which the people were 
misled. They are going to see the hero of 
Worms. The people crowded together, and 
were affected by various emotions. On Sun- 
day morning the church was filled wdth an 
attentive and excited crowd. 

Luther divines all the sentiments of his con- 
legation ; he goes up into the pulpit ; there 
he stands in the presence of the flock that he 
had once led as a docile sheep, but wliich has 
broken from him like an untamed bull. His 
language is simple, noble, yet full of strength 
and gentleness : one might have supposed 
him to be a tender father returning to his 
children, inquiring into their conduct, and 
kindly telling them what report he had heard 
about them. He candidly acknowledges the j 
progress they have made in faith ; and by j 
this means prepares and captivates their | 
minds. He then continues in these words : — ■ 
“ But we need something more than faith ; ' 
we need charity. If a man who bears a 
sword in his hand be alone, it is of little con- 
sequence whether it be sheathed or not;. but 
if he is in the midst of a crowd, he should 
act so as to wound nolwdy. 

** What docs a mother do to her infant ? 
At first she gives it milk, then some very 
light food. If she were to begin by giving 
it meat and wine, what would be the conse- 
quence ? 

“ So should we act towards our brethren. 
My friend, have you been long enough at 
the breast? It is well 1 but permit your 
brother to drink as long as your8fc»lf. 

“ Observe the sun I Ho dispenses two 
things, light and heat. There is no king 
powerful enough to bend aside his ray.s; 
they come straight to us • but heat is ra- 


diated and communicated in every direc- 
tion. Thus faith, like light, should always 
be straight and inflexible ; but charity, 
like heat, should radiate on every side, 
and bend to all the wants of our brethren.” 

Luther having thus prepared his hearers, 
began to press them more closely : 

“ The abolition of the mass, say you, is in 
conformity with Scripture : Agreed ! But 
what order, what decency have you ob- 
served? It behoved you to offer dp fer- 
vent prayers to the Lord, and apply to the 

E ublic authority ; then might every man 
ave acknowledged that the thing was of 
God.” 

Thus spake Luther. This dauntless man, 
who at Worms had witlistood the princes of 
the earth, produced a deep impression on the 
minds of his hearers by these words of wis- 
dom and of peace. Carlstadt and the pro- 
phets of Zwickau, so great and powerful 
for a few weeks, and who had tyrannized 
over and agitated Wittemberg, had shrunk 
into pigmies beside the captive of the Wart- 
burg. 

“ The mass,” continued he, is a had 
thing ; God is opposed to it ; it ought to be 
abolished ; and 1 would that throughout the 
whole world it were replaced by the Supper 
of the Gospel. But let no one be torn from 
it by force. Wc must hiave the matter in 
God’s hands. His Word must act, and not 
we. And why so, you will ask ? Because 
I do not hold "men’s hearts in my hand, as 
the potter holds the clay. Wc have a right 
to speak ; we have not the right to act. l^et 
us preach ; the rest belongs unto God. Were 
I to employ force, what should I gain? Gri- 
mace. formality, apings, human ordinances, 

and hypocrisy But there would be no 

sincerity of heart, nor faith, nor charity. 
Where these three are wanting, all is want- 
ing, and I would not give a pcaw stalk for 
such a result.^ 

“ Our first object must be to w in men’s 
hearts ; and for that purpose we must preach 
the Gospel. To-day the W ord will fall into 
one heart, to-morrow into another, and it 
will operate in such a manner that each one 
will withdraw from the mass and abandon 
it, God docs more by his Word alone than 
you and I and all the world by our united 
strength. God lays hold upon the heart; 
and wdien the heart is taken, all is won, 

“ I do not say this for the restoration of 
the mass. Since it is down, in God’s name 
there let it lie I But should you have gone 
to work as you did ? Paul, arriving one day 
in the powerful city of Athens, found there 
altars raised to false gods. He went from 
one to the other, and observed them witliout 
touching one. But ho walked peaceably 
into the middle of the market-place, and dc 
clared to the people that all their gods were 
idols. His language took possession of their 


' Domini enlm 8umu8 vlt» et mortis, L. Epp.jl. 150, ^ u t r. 

2 Non enim ad fidm et ad oa aue fldel sunt, ullus cogen- i Ich wollte nicht einen Dlrnstlcl drauf geben. L. 0pp. 
duB eat. . . . Ibid. wi 
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JiCJirts, and the idols fell without Paul’s hav- lation of the afflicted, health to the sick, life 
iug touched them. to the dying, foocl to the hungry, riches to 

“ I will preach, discuss, and write ; but I the poor. He who does not groan under 
will constrain none, for faith is a voluntary his sins must not approach that altar ; what 
act. See what I have done 1 I stood up can he do there ? Ah ! let our conscience 
against the pope, indulgences, and papists, accuse us, let our hearts be rent in twain at 
but without violence or tumult. 1 put the thought of our sins, and then we shall 
forward God’s Word ; I preached and wn)te not so presumptously approach the holy 
— this was all I did. And yet while I was sacrament.” 

asleep, or seated familiarly at table with The crowd ceased not to fill the temple ; 
Amsd^ff and Melancthon, drinking and gos- people flocked from the neighbouring towns 
siping over our Wittemberg beer, the Word to hear the new Elijah. Among others, 
tliiit 1 had preached overthrow popery, so Capito spent two days at Wittemberg, and 
that neither prince nor emperor has done it heard two of the doctor’s sermons. Never 
so much harm. And yet 1 did nothing : the had Luther and Cardinal Albert’s chaplain 
Word alone did all. If I had wished to been so well agreed. Melancthon, the ma- 
appeal to force, the whole of Germany would gistrates, the professors, and all the inhabi- 
perhaps have been deluged with blood. But tunts, w’cre delighted.' Kchurff, charmed at 
what would have been the result? Ruin the result of so gloomy an affair, hastened 
and desolation both to body and soul. 1 to communicate it to the elector. On Friday 
therefore kept quiet, and left the Word to the 15th March, the day on which Luther 
run through the world alone. Do you know ' delivered his sixth sermon, he wrote : “ Oh, 
what the devil thinks wdicn he secs men what joy has Dr. Martin’s return diffused 
resort to violenee to propagate the Gospel among usl Ills words, through Divine 
through the world? Seated with folded mercy, every day are bringing back our poor 
arms behind the fire of hell, kSatan says, misguided people into the way of truth. It 
with malignant looks and frightful grin : is clear as tno sun that the Spirit of God is 
‘ All ! how wise these madmen are to in him, and that by His special providence he 
play my game ! ’ But when he secs the returned to Wittemberg.”*'^ 

Word running and contending alone on the In truth, these sermons arc models of po- 
ficld of batth;, then he is troubled, and his pular eloquence, hut not of that which in the 
knees knock together; he shudders and times of Demosthenes, or even of Savonarola, 
faints with fear.” fired men’s hearts. The task of the Wittem* 

Luther went into the pulpit again on Tucs- berg orator -was more difficult. It is easier 
day ; and his pow'crful voice resounded once to rouse the fury of a wild beast than to allay 
more tlirougli the agitated crow^d. He it. Imther had to sootlie a faiiaticized mul- 
preached again on the five succeeding days, titude, to tame its unbridled passions ; and in 
lie took a review' of the destruction of images, this he succeeded. In his eight discourses, 
distinction of meats, the institution of the the reformer did not allow one offensive word 
Lord’s Suppf i', the restoration of the cup, to escape him against the originators of these 
the abolition of confession. He show'ed that disorders, — not one unpleasant allusion. But 
fliese points w’crc of far lcs^ iinjiortance than the greater his moderation, the greater also 
the mass, and that the originators of the dis- wuis his strength ; the more caution he used 
orders that had taken place in Wittemberg towards these deluded men, the more power- 
liad grossly abused their liberty. He cm- ful was his vindication of offended truth, 
ployed bv turns the language of Christian How could the people of Wittemberg resist 
charity and bursts of holy indignation. his pow’crful eloquence? Men usually ascribe 

He inveighed more especially against those to timidity, fear, and compromise, those 
who partook thoughtlessly of Christ’s Supper, speeches that advocate moderation. Here 
“It is not the outward manducation that there was nothing of the sort. Luther ap- 
maketh a Christian,” said he, “ but the in- peared before the inhabitants of Wittemberg 
ward and spiritual eating tliat w'orketh by braving the excommunication of the pope 
faith, and without which all forms are mere jind the proscription of the emperor. He had 
show and grimace. Now this faith consists returned in despite of the prohibition of the 
in a firm belief that Jesus Christ is the 8on elector, who had declared his inability to de- 
of God ; that having taken our sins and ini- fend him. Even at Worms, Luther had not 
quities upon himscK, and having home them shown so much courage. He confronted the 
on the cross, he is himself their sole and al- most imminent dangers ; and accordingly his 
mighty atonement; that he stands continually words were not disregarded: the man who 
before God, that ho reconcileth us with the braved the scaffold had a right to exhort to 
Father, and that he hath given us the sacra- submission. That man may boldly speak of 
inent of bis body to strengthen our faith in obedience to God, who, to do so, defies all the 
this unspeakable mercy. If I believe in these persecution of man. At Luther’s voice all 
things, God is my defender; with liini, I objections vanished, the tumult subsided, sedi- 
brave sin, death, hell, and devils ; they can 

do me no harm, nor disturb a single hair of * Grosae Freude^^und^Frohl^ken unt«r o^lahrten und 
my head. This spiritual bread is the conso- somierHch^rScWcVung deg Allmachtiwn.... ibid. 
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tious cries were Jieard no longer, and the 
citizens of Witteinberg returned quietly to 
their dwellings. 

Cxabriel Didymus, who had shewn himself 
the most enthusiastic of all. the Augustine 
friars, did not lose one of the reformer’s 
words. “ Do you not think laithcr a won- 
derful teacher?” asked a hearer in great 
emotion. “ Ah ! ” replied he, “ I seem to 
listen to the voice, not of a man, but of an 
angel.” ^ Erelong Didymus openly acknow- 
ledged that he had been deceived. “ Uc is 
quite another man,” said Luther.^ 

It was not so at first with Carlstadt. Dc- 
i spising learning, protending to frequent the 
workshops of the Witteinberg mechanics to 
receive understanding of the Holy fckjriptu res, 
he was mortified at seeing his work crumble 
away at Luther’s appearance.^ In his eyes 
this was checking the reform itself. Hence 
his air was always dejected, gloomy, and 
dissatisfied. Yet he sacrificed his self-love 
■ for the sake of peace ; he restrained his de- 
sires of vengeance, and became reconciled, 
outwardly at least, with his colleague, and 
shortly after resumed his lectures iu the 
university.* 

The chief prophets were not atWittemberg 
when Luther returned. Nicholas 8torch 
was wandering through the country ; Mark 
Stubner had (piitted Melancthon s hospitable 
roof. Perhaps tlicir prophetic spirit had dis- 
appeared, and they had had neither voice nor 
amwer^^ so soon as they learnt that tlie new 
Elijah was directing his steps towards this 
new Carmel, 'I'lie old schoolmaster Cclla- 
rius alone had remained. Stubner, liowevcr, 
being informed that the sheep of his fohl 
were scattered, hastily returned. Those 
who were still fiiithful to “ the licaveiily 
prophecy” gatliered round their master, re- 


conference took place. Stubner opened the 
proceedings by explaining in what manner 
he desired to regenerate the Church and 
transform the world. Luther listened to him 
with great calmness.' “ Nothing that you 
have iulvanced,” replied he at last gravely, 
“ is based upon Holy Scripture. — It is all a 
mere fable.” At these words Cellarius could 
contain himself no longer; ho raised his 
voice, gesticulated like a madman, stamped, 
and struck the table with his fist,* and ox- 
claimed, in a passion, that it was an insult 
to speak thus to a man of God. Upon this 
Luther observed : “ Bt. Paul declares that 
the proofs of his apostlcship were made 
known by miracles ; prove yours in like 
manner.” — “ Wo will do so,” answered the 

S )hcts.* “ The God wliom I worship,” 
Luther, will know how to bridle your 
gods.” Stubner, who had preserved his 
tranquillity, then fixed his eyes on the re- 
former, and said to him with an air of inspi- 
ration, “ Martin Luther ! 1 will declare wliat 
is now passing in thy soul Thou art be- 

ginning to believe that my doctrine is true.” 
Luther, after a brief pause, exclaimed : “ God 
chastise thee, Satan ! ” At these words all 
the prophets were as if distracted. “The 
Spirit, the Spirit!” cried they. Luther, 
adopting that cool tmie of contempt and that 
cutting and homely language so familiar to 
him, said, “ 1 slap your spirit (m the snout.”* 
Their clamours now increased ; Cellarius, in 

f )articular, distinguished himself by liis vio- 
cnce. He foamed and trembled with anger.* 
'J’h<!y could not hear one another in the 
room wlujre they met in conference. At 
length tlie three prophets abandoned the 
field and left Witteinberg the same day. 

Thus had Luther accomplished the work 
for which he had loft his retreat. He had 


ported Luther’s speeches to him, and asked made a stand against fanaticism, and expel 
him anxiously what they were to think and hul from the bosom of the renovated Church 
do.® Stubner exhorted them to remain firm tlie cnthusi.asm and disorder by which it had 
in their faith. “Let him ayipcar,” cried been invaded. Jf with one hand the Refor- 
Cellarius, “ let him grant us a conference, — ination throw' dowm the dusty decretals of 
let him only permit ns to set forth our doc- Jtomc, with the other it rejected the assump- 

trine, and then we sliall sec ” tions of the mystics, and established, on 

Luther cared little to meet such men as tlie ground it had won, tlie living and un- 


the.se; he knew them to be of violent, impa- changeable Word of God. 'Die character of 


tient, and haughty dispositions, who could 
not endure even kind admonition, and who 
required that every one should submit at tlie 
first word, as to a supreme authority.’ Such 
are enthusiasts in every age. Arid yet, as 
they desired an interview, the d'*ctor could 


the Reformation was thus firmly settled. It 
w'as destined to walk for ever betw'cen these 
two extrcines, equally remote from the con- 
vulsions of the fanatics and tlie dcath-like 
torpor of the papacy. 

A whole population excited, deluded, and 


not refuse it. Resides, it might he of use to unrestrained, liad at once become tranquil 
the weak ones of the flock were he to un- calm, and submissive ; and the most perfect 
mask the imposture of the prophets. The quiet again reigned in that city which a few 


1 Tmo. inquft, angeli, non hominis voeem mlhi audisso 
vldeor. Camer. p. i!i. 

* In allum vinim mntatus est. L. Epp. U. i&ff. 

3 Kgo Carlstadium ofTeudi, quod ordinatiunus Buas ccs- 
«avi. Ibid. 177. 

^ Philippi et Carlstadil lectiones, ut sunt optimie. ibid. 

* I Kings xvlll. 29, 

® lUirsum ad Ipsnm confliiere....CaTncr. p. ft2. 

7 yehemeiu.;?r Biiperbus et lnipaticns....cmli vult plena 
auctontate, ad priuiam vgccm....L. Epij, 11. 179 . 


un- calm, and submissive ; and the most perfect 
The quiet again reigned in that city which a few 
(lays before had been like the troubled ocean, 
xdisso Perfect liberty was immediately establish- 

i CCS- 1 Andivit Liitherus nlaclde. Camor. p. 62. 

z Cnm et solum pedlbus et propositam mcnsulam manl- 
Ibid. bus feriret. Ibid. 

3 Quid pullicentcs de mirablllbus affbctlonlbus. Ibid. p. 
w. - 

* Ihrcn Goint haue er liber die Sclmaifze. L. 0pp. Alien 
plena burg. Ausg. ill. 1 . 37 . 

& Spumabat et fremebat et furebat. L. Epp. ii. 179. 
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ed at Wittemberg. Luther still continued 
to reside in the convent and wear his monas- 
tic dress; but every one was free to do 
otherwise. In communicating at the Lord’s 
table, a general absolution was sufScient, or 
a particular one mi^ht bo obtained. It was 
laid down as a pnnciple to reject nothing 
but what was opposed to the clear and for- 
mal declaration of the Holy Scriptures.^ 
This v^as not indifference ; on the contrary, 
religion was thus restored to what consti- 
tutes its very essence ; the sentiment of re- 
ligion withdrew from tlie accessory forms in 
which it had well nigh perished, and trans- 
ferred itself to its true basis. Thus the Re- 
formation was saved, and its teaching en- 
abled to continue its development in the 
bosom of the Church in charity and truth. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Translation of tlio New Testament— Faith and Scripture- 
Opposition— Importance of this Publication— Necessity 
for a systematic Arraneement— Melancthon's Loci Com- 
munes— Original Sin— Salvation— Free Will— Effects of 
the Loci Communes. 

Tkanquillity was hardly established when 
the retormcr turned to iifs dear Melancthon, 
and demanded his assistance in the final re- 
vision of the New Testament which he had 
brought with him from the Wartburg.^ As 
early as the year 1519 Melancthon had laid 
down the grand principle, that the Fathers 
must be explained according to Scripture, 
and not Scripture according to the Fathers. ^ 
Meditating more profoundly every day on 
the books of the New Testuincnt, he felt at 
onco charmed by tlieir simplicity and im- 
pressed by their "depth. “ There alone can 
we find the true food of the soul,” boldly as- 
sorted this man so familiar with all the phi- 
losophy of the ancients. Accordingly ho 
readily complied with Luther’s invitation ; 
and Irom that time the two friends passed 
many long hours together studying and 
translating the inspired Word. Often would 
they pause in their laborious researches to 
give way to their admiration. Luther .said 
one day, “ Reason thinks. Oh ! if I could 
onco hear God speak ! I would run from one 

end of the world to the other to hear him 

Listen then, my brother man! God, the 
Creator of the heavens and the eartli, speaks 
to thee.” 

The printing of the New Testament was 
carried on with unexampled zeal.* One 
would have said that the very workmeu felt 
the importance of the task in which they 


were engaged. Three presses were employed 
in this labour, and ten thousand sheets, says 
Luther, were printed daily. ^ 

At length, on the 21st of September 1622, 
appeared the complete edition of three thou- 
sand copies, in tWo folio volumes, with this 
simple title: The New Testament — Ger- 
man — WiTi’EMBERO. It bore no name of 
man. Every German might henceforward 
procure the Word of God at a moderate 
price.® 

The new translation, written in the very 
tone of the holy writings, in a language yet 
in its youthful vigour, and which for the first 
time displayed its great beauties, interested, 
charmed, and moved the lowest as well as 
the highest ranks. It was a national work ; 
the book of the people ; nay more — ^it was in 
very truth the Rook of God. Even oppo- 
nents could not refuse their approbation to 
this wonderful work, and some indiscreet 
friends of the reformer, impressed by the 
beauty of the translation,’ iraa^ned they 
could recognise in it a second inspiration. 
This version served more than all Luther’s 
writings to the spread of Christian piety. 
The work of the sixteenth century was thus 
placed on a foundation where nothing could 
shake it. The Bible, given to the people, 
recalled the mind of man, which had been 
wandering for ages in the tortuous labyrinth 
of scholasticism, to the Divine fountain of 
salvation. Accordingly the success of this 
w’ork was prodigious. In a short time every 
copy w’as sold. A second edition appeared 
in the month of December; and in 1533 
seventeen editions had been printed at Wit- 
temberg, thirteen at Augsburg, twelve at 
Basle, one at Erfurth, one at Grimma, one 
at Leipsic, and thirteen at Strasburg. * Such 
were tlie powerful levers that uplifted and 
transformed the Church and the world. 

While the first edition of the New Testa- 
ment was going through the press, Luther 
undertook a translation of the Old. This 
labour, begun in 1622, was continued with- 
out interruption. Ho published bis transla- 
tion in parts as they were finished, the more 
speedily to gratify public impatience, and to 
enable the poor to procure the book. 

From Scripture and faith, two sources 
which in reality are but one, the life of the 
Gospel has flowed, and is still spreading over 
the world. These two principles combated 
two fundamental errors. Faith was opposed 
to the Pelagian tendency of Roman-catho- 
licism ; Scripture, to the theory of tradition 
and the aumority of Rome. Scripture led 
man to faith, and faith led him back to Scrip- 
ture. Man can do no meritorious work ; 
the free grace of God, which he receives by 
faith in Christ, alone saves him.” Such was 
the doctrine proclaimed in Christendom. 


Bpp. II. 176. 

See vol. II. p. I7fl. 

IngenU labote et atudlo. L. Epp. II. 236. 
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But this doctrine could not fail to impel saw that they could not prohibit the refor- 
Christendom to the study of Scripture. In mer’s work, they themselves published a 
truth, if faith in' Christ is every thing in translation of the New Testament. It was 
Christianity, if the practices and ordinances Luther’s version, altered here and there by 
of the Church are nothing, it is ' not to the the publishers. There was no hindrance to 
teaching of the Church that we should ad- its oeing read. Romo as yet knew not 
hero, but to the teaching of Christ. The that wherever the Word of Gk)d is established, 
bond that unites to Christ will become eve^- there her power is shaken. Joachim of 
thing to the believer. What matters to him Brandenburg permitted all his subjects to 
the outward link that connects him with an read any translation of the Bible, in Latin or 
outward church enslaved by the opinions of in German, provided it did not come from 

men? Thus, as the doctrine of the Bible Wittemberg. The people of Germany, and 

had impelled Luther’s contemporaries to- those of Brandenburg in particular, thus 
wards Jesus Christ, so in turn the love they made great progress in the knowledge of the 
felt to Jesus Christ impelled them to the truth. 

Bible. It was not, as has been supposed in The publication of the New Testament in 
our days, from a philosophical principle, or the vulgar tongue is an important epoch in 
in consequence of doubt, or from the ncces- the Reformation. If Feldkirchcn’s marriage 
sity of inquiry, that they returned to Scrip- was the first step in the progress of the Re- 
ture ; it was because they there found the formation from doctrine into social life ; if 
Word of Him they loved. “ You have the abolition of monastic vows was the se- 
preached Christ to us,” said they to the re- cond ; if the re-establishment of the Lord’s 
former, “ let us now hear him himself.” Supper was the third,* — the publication of the 
And they seized the pages that were spread New Testament was perhaps the most im- 
before them, as a letter coming from heaven, portant of all. It worked an entire change 
But if the Bible was thus gladly received in society : not only in the presbytery of the 
by those who loved Christ, it was scornfully priest, in the monk’s cell, and in the sane- 
rejected by those who preferred the traditions tuary of our Lord ; but also in the, mansions 
and observances of men. A violent persecu- of the great, in the houses of the citizens, 
tion was waged against this work of the and in tlie cottages of the peasants. When 
reformer’s. At the news of Luther’s publi- the Bible began to be read in tlie families of 
cation, Rome trembled. The pen which had Christendom, Christendom itself was changed, 
transcribed the sacred oracles was really that Then arose other habits, other manners, 
which Frederick had seen in his dream, and other conversations, and another life. With 
which, reaching to the Seven Hills, had the publication of the New Testament, the 
shaken the tiara of the papacy. ^ The monk Reformation left the School and the Church 
in his cell, the prince on his throne, uttered to take possession of the hearths of the 
a cry of anger. Ignorant priests shuddered people. 

at the thought that every citizen, nay every The cfTcct produced was immense. The 
peasant, would now be able to dispute with Christianity of the primitive Church, drawn 
them on the precepts of our Lord. The by the publication of the Holy Scriptures 
King of England denounced the work to the from the oblivion of centuries in which it had 
Elector Frederick and to Duke George of lain, was thus presented before the eyes of 
Saxony. But as early as the month of the nation ; and this view was sufficient to 
November the duke had ordered his subjects justify the attacks that had been made 
to deposit every copy of Luther’s New Tes- against Rome. The simplest men, provided 
tament in the hands of the magistrates, they knew how to read, women, and me- 
Bavaria, Brandenburg, Austria, and all the chanics (our informant is a contemporary 
states devoted to Rome, published similar and violent opponent of the Reformationj 
decrees. In some places they made sacrile- eagerly studied the New Testament. ^ They 
gious bonfires of these sacred books in the carried it about with them ; soon they knew 
public places.® Thus did Rome in the six- it by heart, and the pages of this book loudly 
teenth century renew the efforts by which proclaimed the perfect unison of Luther’s 
paganism had attempted to destroy the reli- Reformation with the Divine revelation. 

S :ion of Jesus Christ, at the moment when the And yet it was only by fragments that 
omtnion was escaping from th^ priests and the doctrine of the Bible and of the Refor- 
their idols. But who can check the trium- mation had been set forth hitherto. A cer- 
phant progress of the Gospel? “ Even after tain truth had been put forward in one writ- 
my pronibition,” wrote Duke George, “ many ing ^ a certain error attacked in another. On 
thousand copies were sold and read in my one vast plain lay sattered and confused the 
states.” ruins of the old edifice and the materials of the 

God even made use of those hands to cir- now ; but the new edifice was wanting. The 
culate his Word that were endeavouring to publication of the New Testament undoubt- 
destroy it. When the Romanist theologians edly satisfied this want. The Reformation 

could say, as it gave this book : Here is my 

lVol.Lp.'#5. ^ 

* Qvl ot altoubi in unum concestl rogum publlce combust! i m sutoros. niulleres, et aiiilibot idiot*. ...ftvidlsilino 

legerent. Oocblosus, p. ao. 
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system 1 But as every man is at liberty to 
assert that his system is that of the Bible, 
the Reformation was called to arrange what 
it had found in Scripture. And this Mclanc- 
thon now did in its name. 

He had walked with regular but confident 
steps in the development of his theology, and 
had from time to time published the results of 
his inquiries. Before this, in 1520, bo had 
declar^ that in several of the seven sacra- 
ments he could see nothing but an imitation 
of the Jewish ceremonies ; and in the infalli- 
bility of the pope, a haughty presumption 
equally opposed to the Holy Scriptures and 
to good sense. “ To contend against these 
doctrines,” he had said, “ we require more 
than one Hercules.”^ Thus had Melanc- 
thon reached the same point as Luther, 
although by a calmer and move scientific 
process. The time had come in which he 
was to confess his faith in his turn. 

In 1521, during Luther’s captivity. Mo 
lancthon’s celebrated work, On the Commonr 
places of Theology f had presented to Chris- 
tian Europe a body of doctrine of solid foun- 
dations and admirable proportions. A simple 
and majestic unity appeared before the asto- 
nished eyes of the new generation. Tlr 
translation of tlie Testament justified the 
Keformation to the people ; Melancthon’s 
Common-places justified it in the opinion of 
the learned. 

For fifteen centuries the Church liad ex- 
isted, and had nevtu’ seen such a work. For- 
saking the ordinary developments of scholastic 
theology, Luther’s friend at last gave the 
world a theological system derived solely 
from Scripture. In it there reigned a breath 
of life, a vitality of understanding, a strength 
of conviction, and a simplicity of statement, 
that form a striking contrast with the 
subtle and pedantic systems of the schools. 
Men of the most pliiluoophic minds, as ■well 
as the strictest theologians, were equally 
filled with admiration. 


gether into one enchanting harmony. Those 
scattered stones, which ho had laboriously 
hewn from the quarries oi Scripture, were ; 
now combined Into a majestic edifice. 
Hence he never ceased ^recommending the 
study of this work to the youths who came 
to Wittemherg in search of knowledge : “ If 
you desire to become theologians,” he would 
say, “road Melancthon.”^ 

According to Melancthon, a deep convic- 
tion of the wretched state to which man is 
reduced by sin is the foundation on which 
the edifice of Christian theology should be 
raised. This universal evil is the primary 
fact, the leading idea on which the science 
is based ; it is the characteristic that distin- 
guishes theology from those sciences whose 
only instrument is reason. 

The Christian divine, diving into the heart 
of man, explains its laws and mysterious 
attractions, as another philosopher in after- 
ears explained the law’^s and attraction of 
odies. “ Original sin,” said he, “ is an in- 
clination born with us, — a certain impulse 
which is agreeable to us, — a certain force 
leading us to sin, and which has been com- 
municated by Adam to all his posterity. As 
in tiro there is a native energy impelling it 
to. mount upward, as there is in the load- 
stone a natural quality by -which iron is 
attracted ; so also there is in man a primi- 
tive force that inclines him to evil. 1 grant 
that in Socrates, Xenocrates, and Zeno, were 
found temperance, firmness, and chastity; 
these shadows of virtues were found in im- 
pure hearts and originated in self-love. 
This is why wo should regard them not as 
real virtues, but as vices.”*-* This language 
may seem harsh ; but not so if we apprehend 
Melancthon’s meaning aright. No one was 
more willing to acknowledge virtues in the 
pagans that entitled them to the esteem of 
man ; but he laid down this great truth, that 
the sovereign law given by God to all his 
creatures, is to love Him above all things. 


Erasmus entitled this work a wondrous 
army drawn up in battle array against the 
tyrannous battalions of the false doctors;* 
and while he avowed his dissent from the 
author on several points, he added, that al- 
though he had always loved him, he had 
never loved him so much as after reading 
this work. “ So tme it is,” said Calvin when 
presenting it subsequently to France, “ that 
the greatest simplicity is the greatest virtue 
in treating of the Christian doctrine.”® 

But no one felt such joy as Luther. 
Throughout life this work was the object of 
his admiration. Tlie disconnected sounds 
that his hand, in the deep emotion of his 
soul, had drawn from the narp of the pro- 
phets and apostles, were here blended to- 


> AdveniiB quas non 'imo nobis, ut ita dlcam, llerculo 
cst. Corp. Kef. i. 137. 

‘ Video doi^atum aciem pulchre Instnictam adversus 
tyrannidem pharisaicam. Kr. Kpp. p. 949. 

3 Somme de Theologio, par Philippe Melancthon, 
Oeneve, I66i. Jehan Calvin aux Leotours. 


Now, if man, in doing that which God com- 
mands, does it not from love to God, but 
from love of self, can God accept him for 
daring to substitute himself in the place of 
His infinite Majesty ? and can there bo no 
sinfulness in an action that is express rebel- 
lion against the supreme Deity ? 

The Wittemherg divine then proceeds to 
show how man is saved from this wretched- 
ness. “ The apostle,” said he, “ invites 
thee to contemplate the Son of God sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, mediating and 
interceding for us ; ® and calls upon thee to 
feel assur^ that thy sins are forgiven thee, 
that thou art reputed righteous, and accepted 


I Llbrmn Invictum (said he on another occasion) non 
solum imroortalltate sed e( oauone eoclcBiastico dlgnnm. 

Oommuiies Thcologlcl. Basle, 1921, d. **• ^|'|* 
ediiion Is very rare. For tiie subsequent revisions consult 
that of Erlangon, ih 2S. founded on that of Basle, IMI. . 

» Vult te Intueri Flllum Del sedentem ad dextram Patrls, 
modlatoreiu latcrpellantom pro nobis. Ibid. 
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Ijy the Father for the sake of that Son who 
suffered for us on the cross.” 

The first edition of the Cornmon-piaces is 
esp^iallv remarkable for the manner in 
which the theologian of Germany speaks 
of free will. He saw more clearly perhaps 
than Luther, for he was a better theologian, 
that this doctrine could not be separated 
from that which constituted the very essence 
of the Reformation. Man’s justification be- 
fore God proceeds from faith alone : this is 
the first point. This faith enters man’s 
heart by the grace of God alone : here is the 
second. Melancthon saw clearly that if he 
allowed that man had any natural ability to 
believe, he would be throwing down in the 
second point that great doefrine of grace 
which he had stated in the first. Ho had 
too much disceniment and understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures to be mistaken in so im- 
portant a matter. But he went too far. 
Instead of confining himself within the limits 
of the religious question, he entered upon 
metaphysics. He established a fatalism 
whicn might tend to represent God as the 
author of evil, — a doctrine which has no 
foundation in Scripture. “ As all things 
which happen,” said he, “ Imppon neces- 
sarily, according to the Divine predestina- 
tion, there is no such thing as liberty in our 
wills. 

But the object Melancthon had particu- 
larly in view was to present theology as a 
system of piety. Tlie schoolmen had so 
dried up the doctrine as to leave no trace’s of 
vitality in it. The task of the Refonnatioii 
was therefore to reanimate this lifeless doc- 
trine. In the subsequent editions, Mclanc- 
thon felt the necessity of expounding these 
doctrines with greater clearness.^ But such 
was not precisely the case in 1521. “ 'fo 

know Christ,” said he, “is to know his 
blessings.® Paul, in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, desiring to give a summary of the 
Christian doctrines, does not philosophize on 
the mystery of the Trinity, on the mode of 
incarnation, on active or passive creation ; of 
what then does he speak ? — of the law, — of 
gin,— of grace. On this our knowledge of 
Christ depends.” 

The publication of this body of theology 
was of inestimable value to the cause of 
truth. Calumnies were refuted ; prejudices 
swept away. In the churches, palaces, and 
universities, Melanethon’s genius found ad- 
mirers, who esteemed the grace*? of his cha- 
racter. Even those who knew not the author 
were attracted to his creed bv his book. The 
roughness and occasional violence of Luther’s 

1 Qnandofluldem omnl* atm erenlunt, necessario evenl- 
untjuzta dlrinam prndestinationcin, nulla est voluntatis 
nostra llbertas. Loc. Com. Thsol. Haalft, 1&21, p. 39. 

3 Ses ths edition of 1561, reprinted in 182^ p. 144^ the 
several chapters:— De trIbus personis De divlnitate Flliii 
— De duabus naturls In Christo t—TesUmonla quod Filius 
lit persona Testlmonla refutantia Arianos De discer. 
nendls proprietatibus humana et divina natura Christ! 

De ^iritu Saneto, Ac. Ac. 

s Hoc est Christum cogiioscere, beneftcia ejus cosnoscere. 
Ibid. 


language had often repelled many. But 
hero was a man who explained those mighty 
truths whose sudden explosion had shaken 
the world, with great elegance of style, ex- 
quisite taste, admirable perspicuity, and per- 
fect order. The work was sought after and 
read with avidity, and studied with ardour. 
Such gentleness and moderation won all 
hearts. Such nobility and force commanded 
their respect; and the superior elapses of 
society, hitherto undecided, were gained over 
to a wisdom that made use of such beautiful 
language. 

On the other hand, the adversaries of 
truth, whom Luther’s terrible blows had not 
yet humbled, remained for a time silent and 
disconcerted at tho appearance of Melanc- 
thon’s treatise. They saw that there was 
another man as worthy of their hatred as 
Luther himself. “ Alas ! ” exclaimed they, 
“ unhappy Germany I to what extremity 
wilt thou be brought by this new birth I 

Between tlio years 1521 and 1595 tho 
Common-places passed through sixty-seven 
editions, without including translations. 
Next to tho Bible, this is the book that has 
possibly contributed most to the establish- 
ment of the evangelical doctrine. 


CHAPTER X. 

Opposition— Henry VIII.— Wolsey— The Queen — Fisher— 
Sir Tiiomas More— Luther’s Hooks burnt— Henry’s attack 
on Luther-'l’resontcd to the Pope — Its KfTect on Luther 
— Energy and V iolence — Luther’s Reply — Answer by the 
I'.lshop of Ilochcster— Reply of Sir Thomas Moro—Henry’* 
Proceedings. 

While the “ grammarian” Melancthon was 
contributing by these gentle strains a power- 
ful support to Luther, men of authority, ene- 
mies to the reformer, were turning violently 
against him. He had escaped from the 
Wartburg and reappeared on the stage of the 
world; and at this news the rage of his 
former adversaries was revived. 

Luther had been three months and a half 
at Witteraberg when a rumour, increased bv 
the thousand tongues of fame, brought intel- 
ligence that one of .the fjreatest kings of 
Christendom had risen against him. Henry 
VIII., the head of the house of Tudor, a 
prince descended from tho families of York 
and Lancaster, and in whose person, after so 
much bloodshed, the white and red roses 
were at length united, the mightj king of 
England, who claimed to rc-establish on the 
continent, and especially in France, the for- 
mer influence of his crown, — ^had iust writ- 
ten a book against the poor monk of Wittem- 
berg. “ There is much boasting about a 
little book by the King of England,” wrote 

I Heu 1 tnfeltcem hoc novo pnrtu Gennanlatn t Coclil»«*- 
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Lnther to Lange on the 26th of June 
1622. ‘ 

Heniy was then thirfy-one years old ; “ he 
was tall, strong'built and proportioned, and 
had an air of authority and empire.’'^ His 
countenance expressed the vivacity of his 
mind ; vehement, presuming to make every 
thing give way to the violence of his pas- 
sions, and thirsting for glory, ho at first con- 
cealed his faults under a certain impetuosity 
that iB'*peculiar to youth, and flatterers were 
not wanting to encourage them. He would 
often visit, in company with his courtiers, 
the house of his chaplain, Thomas Wolsey, 


Her serious features and sad look, her absent 
and dejected air, formed a striking contrast 
with the noise |ind glitter of these lestivities. 
Shortly after his accession to the throne, and 
for reasons of state, Henry VIII. had es- 
poused Catherine of Aragon, his senior by 
eight years ; she was his brother Arthur’s 
widow, and aunt to Cliarles V. While her 
husband followed his pleasures, the virtuous 
Catherine, whose piety was truly Spanish, 
would leave her bed in the middle of the 
night to take a silent part in the prayers of 
the monks, ^ at which she would kneel down 
without cushion or carpet. At five in the 

: x_i-: Oxi-i.. 


the son of an Ipswich butcher. Endowed morning, after taking a little rest, she would 
with great skill, of overweening ambition, again rise, and putting on the Franciscan 


and of unbounded audacity, this man, pro 
tected by the Bishop of Winchester, chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, had rapidly advanced 
in l)is master’s fiivour, and allured him to his 
residence by the attractions of pleasures and 
disorders, in wliich the young prince would 
not have ventured to indulge in his own 
palace. This is recorded by Polydore Vir- 
il, at that time papal suh-collcctor in Eng- 
nd.® In these dissolute meetings, the 


t... „ , . . 

chaplain surpassed the liceutiousness of the then nearly seventy years of age, as distin- 


dress, for she had been admitted into the 
tertiary order of St. Francis, and hastily 
throwing the royal garments around her,“ 
would repair to church at six o’clock to join 
in the service. 

Two beings, living in such different 
spheres, could not long continue together. 

Komish piety had other representatives 
besides Catherine in the court of Henry 
VI 11. John Fisliei*, bishop of Rochester, 


young courtiers who attended Henry Vlll 
Forgetful of the decorum befitting a minister 
of the Church, he would sing, dance, laugh, 
play the fool, fence, and indulge in obscene 
conversation.^ By these means he succeed- 
ed in obtaining the first place iu the king’s 
councils, and, as sole minister, all tlie princes 
of Christendom were forced to purchase his 
favour. 

Henry lived in the midst of balls, banc|ucts, 
and jousting, and riotously squandered the 
treasures his father had slowly accumulated. 
Maguificciit tournaments succeeded each 
other without interval. In these .sports the 
king, who was distinguished above all tho 
conibatants by his manly beauty, played the 


guished for learning as for the austerity of 
his manners, was the object of universal 
veneration. Ho had been tho oldest council- 
lor of Henry VII., and the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, grandmother to Henry Vlll., calling 
him to her bed.sido, had commended to his 
care the youth and inexperience of her grand- 
son. The king, in the midst of liis irregu- 
larities, long continued to revere the aged 
bishop as a father. 

A man much younger than Fi.sher, a lay- 
man and a lawyer, had prior to this attracted 
general attention by his genius and noble 
character. His name wa.s "i’horaas More, 
son of one of the judges of the. King’s Bench. 
He was poor, austere, and diligent. At tho 


chief pai-t.® 'if tho contest appeared for a age of twenty he had endeavoured to quench 
moment doubtful, the strength and address the passions of youth by wearing a shirt of 
of tho young raoiiai-ch, or the artful policy of haircloth, and by self-scourging. On one 
his opponents, gave him the victory, and the hoimr snunnoned bv H 


lists resounded with shouts and applause in 
his honour. The vanity of tho youthful 
prince was inflated by these easy triumphs, 
and there was no success in the world to 
wiiicli he thought ho might not aspire. Th« 
queen was often seen among the spectators. 


> Jactant llbeUum TOgis Angllio t sed /«*•» Ilium susplcor 
sub pelld tectum t— an allusion to Lee, the king s chaplain, 
and a nun on the word leo, a Hon. L. Epp. li. ‘iia. 

2 Collier. Eccl. Hist, of flreat Britain, fol. B. 1. 

* Doml 8u» voluptatum omnium snerarium fecit, quo 

Tcgem frequenter ducebat. Polyd, VlrglHus, Angl. Hist., 
wle, 1670, fol. p. 633. Polydore appears to have suffered 
from Wolsey*s pnde, and to bo rather inclined to exaggerate 
the minister's faults. ..... . 

* Cum illts adolescentlbus una psallebat, saltabat, wr- 
mpnes leporia plenos habebat, ridebat, Jocabatur, Ac. Iblu. 

^ Exlmla corporis forma preditus, in qua etiam regue 
uMestatis aufusta qu»dam sMcies elucebat. Sauderua de 
ichisraate Angiloano, p. 4. This vrork of Banders, papal 
LUncio In Ireland, should bo read very cautiously t tor it 
-ibounds in false and calumnious assertions, as has been 
remarked by Cardinal Qulrinl and the Roman-catholic 
Doctor Lingard. Sm the History of England by the latter, 
to!. Tl 173. 


occasion, being suimiioned by Henry VIIT. 
while he was attending mass, he replied, that 
God’s service was before the king’s. W olsey 
introduced him to Henry, who employed 
liim on various embassies, and showed nim 
much kindnoss. Ho would often send for 
liiin, and converse with him on astronomy, 
about Wolsey, or on divinity. 

In truth, tho king himself was not un- 
acquainted with the Romish doctrines. It 
would appear, that if Arthur liad lived, 
Henry was destined for the archiepiscopal 
sec of Canterbury. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, tournaments, banquets, Eliza- 
beth Blunt and others of his mistresses— ^11 
were mixed up in tho mind and life of this 
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1 Surgebat media nocto ut nocturnis reli^osoium precl- 

bus Inleresset. Banderus d« “ibid 

* Sub redo vestltu IHv* Frane^sc* habltu utepatur. low. 
» iSgebat studlose llbros dlvl Thom® Aqutaatls. Pol. 
VIrg, p. 634. 
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prince, who had masses of his own composi- 
tion sung in his chapel. 

As soon as Henry had heard talk of Lu- 
ther, he became indignant against him, and 
hardly was thd decree of the Diet of Worms 
known in England, before he ordered the 

ontiffs bull against the refonner’s works to 

0 put into execution. ' On the 12th of May 
1521, Thomas Wolscy, who, .together with 
the office of chancellor of England, combined 
those of cardinal and legate of Rome, went 
in solemn procession to St. Paul’s. This 
man, whose pride had attained the highest 
pitch, thought himself the equal of kings, 
lie used to sit in a chair of gold, sleep in a 
golden bed, and a cover of cloth of gold was 
spread on the table during his meals. * On 
this occasion he displayed great magnifi- 
cence. His household, consisting of 800 
persons, among whom were barons, knights, 
and sons of the most distinguished families, 
who hoped by serving him to obtain public 
office, surrounded this haughty prelate. Silk 
and gold glittered not only on his garments 
(he was the first ecclesiastic who ventured to 
dross so sumptuously),* but even on the 
housings and harness of the horses. Before 
him walked a tall priest bearing a silver 
column terminated by a cross ; behind him, 
another ecclesiastic of similar height carried 
the archiepiscopal crosier of York ; a noble- 
man at his side held the cardinal’s hat. * 
Lords, 'prelates, ambassadors from the pope 
and emperor, accompanied him, followed by 
a long lino of mules bearing chests covered 
with the richest and most brilliant hangings. 
It was this magnificent procession that was 
carrying to the burning pile the writings of 
the poor monk of Wittemberg. When they 
reached the cathedral, the insolent priest 
placed his cardinal’s hat on the altar. The 
virtuous Bishop of Rochester stationed him- 
self at the foot Of the cross, and with agitated 
voice preached earnestly against the heresy. 
After this the impious books of the heresi- 
arch were brought together and devoutly 
burned in the presence of an immense crowd. 
Such was the first intelligence that England 
received of the Reformation. 

Henry would not stop here. This prince, 
whose hand was ever upraised against his 
adversaries, his wives, or his favourites, 
wrote to the elector-palatine : “It is the 
devil, who, by Luther’s means, has kindled 
this immense conflagration. If Luther will 
not bo converted, lot him and bis writings 
be bunit together !”® 

This was not enough. Having been con- 
vinced that the progress of heresy was 
owing to the extreme ignorance of the Ger- 

1 Primum Ubros Lutheranos, quoram magnus Jam mime- 
niH pervenerat In manus Buorum Anglormu, comburendos 
curavit. Pol. Vlrg. p. 664. 

2 Utl Bella aurca, utl pulvino aureo, uti velo aureo ad 
mensam. Ibid. 

^ PrlmuB eplBcopornm et eardinallum, voBtitum cxterl- 
orem Bericum sibi indult. Ibid. p. 633. 

* Qalcmm cardinalium, ordinis Insignom, Biiblinifl a mi- 
nfstro pneferebat. . . .super altare collocabat Ibid. p. 

^ Knapp’s Nachlese, 11. 458. 
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man princes, Henry tliouglit the moment 
had arrived for showing his learning. The 
victories of his battle-axe did not permit him 
to doubt of those that were reserved for his 
pen. But another passion, vanity, ever 

f reatest in the smallest minds, spurred the 
ing onward. Ho was humiliated at having 
no title to oppose to that of “ Catholic” and 
“Most Clinstian,” homo by the kings of 
Spain and France, and he had been long 
begging a similar distinction from the court 
of Rome. What would bo more likely to 
procure it than an attack upon heresy? 
Henry therefore threw aside the kingly 
purple, and descended from his throne into 
the arena of theological discussion. He en- 
listed Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, 
Alexander Hales, and Bonaventure into his 
service ; and the W'orld beheld the publica- 
tion of the Defence of the Sevan Sacraments, 
aqainst Martin Luther, hu the most invincible 
fCing of England and France, Lord of Ire- 
land, Henry the eighth of that name, 

“ 1 will rush in front of tlie Cliurch to save 
her,” said the King of England in this trea- 
tise ; “ I will receive in my bo.som the poi- 
soned arrows of her assailants. ^ The present 
state of things calls me to do so. Every 
servant of Christ, wdiatcver be his ago, sex, 
or rank, should rise up against the common 
enemy of Christendom. ^ 

“ Let ns put on a twofold breastplate : 
the heavenly breastplate, to conquer by the 
w'capons of truth him who combats with 
those of error ; but also an earthly breast- 

f )late, that if he shows him.<5elf obstinate in 
lis malice, the hand of the executioner may 
constrain him to be silent, and that once at 
least he may he useful to the world, by the 
terrible example of his deatli. * 

Hcniy VIII. was unable to hide tlic con- 
tempt he felt tow’ards his feeble adversary. 
“ This man,” said the crowned theologian, 
“ seems to be in the pangs of childbirth ; 
after a travail without precedent, he pro- 
duces nothing but wind.* Remove the dar- 
ing envelope of the insolent verbiage with 
which ho clothes his absurdities, as an apo 

is clothed in purple, and what remains ? 

a wretched and empty sophism.” 

The king defends, successively, the mass, 
penance, confirmation, marriage, orders, and 
extreme unction ; be is not sparing of abu 
.sivc language towards his opponent ; he calls 
him by turns a wolf of hell, a poisonous 
viper, a limb of the devil. Even Luther’s 
sincerity is attacked. Henry VIII. crushes 
the mendicant monk with his royal anger, 
“ and writes as ’twere with liis sceptre,” 
says an historian.® 

1 Heque ad vemuB venenata Jacula hostie earn oppiiffnantcs 
ohjlcercm. Assertio septem sacramentorum adv. M. Lu> 
therum, In prologo. 

2 Umnls Ohristi servus, omnls atas, omnia aexuB, omnis 
OTdo conaurgat. Ibid. 

3 Kt qui nocult verbo malltite, Bupplioli prosit exempIo> 
Ibid. 

♦ Mlrum est qnanto nixu parturlens, quam nihil pepcrlt, 
nial menim rentuin. Ibid. 

Col Iyer, Kccl. Hist. p. 17. 
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And yet it must bo confessed that his peared to him unseasonable. An eye for an 
work was not bad, considering the author eve, -a tooth for a tooth. He went beyond 
and his ago. The style is not altogether all bounds. Persecuted, insulted, hunted 
without force ; but the public of the day did down, and wounded, the furious lion turned 
not confine themselves to paying it due jus- round, and proudly roused himself to crush 
tice. ^ The theological treatise of the power- his enemy. The elector, Spalatin, Melanc- 
ful King of England was received with a tor- thon, and Bugcnhagen, strove in vain to 
rent of adulation. “ It is the most learned pacify him. They would have prevented his 
work the sun ever saw,” cried some.i — “We replying; but nothing could stop him. “ I 
can only compare it,” re-cchoed others, “ to will not bo gentle towards the kin^ of Eng- 
the wcvrks of Augustine. He is a Constan- land,” said he. “ I know that it is vain for 
tine, a Charlemagne!” — Ho is more,” said me to humble myself, to give way, to en- 
others, “ he is a second Solomon I” treaty to try peaceful methods. At length I 

Those flatteries soon extended beyond the will show myself more terrible towards these 
limits of England. Henry desired John furious beasts, who goad me every day with 
Clarke, dean of Windsor, his ambassador at their horns. 1 will turn mine upon them. I 
Rome, to present his book to the sovereign will provoke Satan until he falls down life- 
pontiff. Leo X. received the envoy in full less and exhausted.* If this heretic does not 
consistory, and Clarke laid the royal work recant, says Henry VIII. the now Thomas, 
before him, saying : “ The king my master he must be burnt alive ! Such are the wea- 
assures you that, liaving now refuted Lu- pons they are now employing against me : 
tiler’s errors with the pen, he is ready to the fury of stupid asses and swine of the 
combat his adherents with the sword.” Leo, brood of Thomas Aquinas ; and then the 
touched with this promise, replied, that the stake.® Well then, be it so ! Let these 
king’s book could not have been written hogs advance if they dare, and let them 
without the aid of the Holy Ghost, and con- bum me ! Here I am w^aiting for them, 
ferred upon Henry the title of Defender of the After my death, though my ashes should be 
Faith^ which is still borne by the sovereigns thrown into a thousand seas, they will rise, 
of England. pursue, and swallow up this abominable 

"I’lic reception wdiich this volume met with herd. Living, 1 shall be the diemy of the 
at Rome contributed greatly to increase the papacy; burnt, I shall be its destniction. 
number of :ts readers. In a few months Go tlicn, swine of St. ’fhomas, do what 
many thousand copies issued from different seemeth good to you. You will ever find Lu- 
presses.® “ The whole Christian world,” thcr like a bear upon your road, and as alien 
says Coclilocus, “ was filled with admiration in your path, lie will spring upon yon 
and joy.”'* whithersoever yon go, and will never leave 

8uch extravagant panegyrics augmented you at peace, until he lias broken your iron 
tlie insuflcrahle vanity of this chief of the heads, and ground your brazen foreheads 
Tudors. Ho himself seemed to have no into dust.” 

doubt that he was inspired by the Holy Luther first reproaches Henry VIII. with 
Ghost.** From that time he would siiffer no having supported his doctrines solely by the 
contradiction. His papacy was no longer at decrees and opinions of men. “ As for me,” 
Rome, hut at Greenwich ; infallibility re- , says he, “ I never cease crying the Gospel, 
posed on liis shoulders: at a subsequent | the Gospel! Christ, Christ! — And my ad- 
perlod this contributed greatly to the Rc- versaries continue to reply ; Custom, custom ! 
formation of England. Ordinances, ordinances! Fathers, fathers! 

Luther road Henry’s book with a smile — St. Paul says : Let not your faith stand in 
mingled with disdain, impatience, and indig- the unsdoin of jnen^ hut in the power of God 
nation. The falsehood and the abuse it con- (1 Cor. ii. 6.) And the apostle by this thuii- 
tained, but especially the air of contempt and dcrclap from heaven overthrows and disperses 
compassion which the king assumed, ini- all the hobgoblins of this Henry, as the wind 
fated the Wittemberg doctor to the highest scatters the dust. Frightened and con- 
degree. The thought that the pope had founded, these Thomists, Papists, and Henrys 
crowned this work, and that on all sides the fall prostrate before the thunder of these 
enemies of the Gospel were triumphing over words. 

the Reformation and the reformer as already He then refutes the king’s book in detail, 
overthrown and vanquished, increased his and overturns his arguments one after the 
indignation. Besides, what reason liad ho other, with a perspicuity, spirit, and know 


to temporize? Was he not fighting in the 
cause of a King greater than all the kings of 
the earth ? The meekness of the Gospel op- 


* Burnet, Hist. Ref. of England, 1. 30. 

^ Intra pauoos men8ei<i, liber ejus a multls chalcographis 
In multa mlllla multiplicatiis. Cochloeun, p. 44. 

” Ut totum orbem enristianum et gaudio et admfrationo 
roplererlt. Ibid. 

* Ho was brought to foncy It was written Ith some de- 
cree of inspiration. Burnet, Preface. 


I Meain Ipsos exercebo cornua, Irrltalurns Satanam, do- 
nee elfusis virlbus ct conatibua corruat in se ipso. L. Lpp. 


11. 236. 

2 Ignis et furor insulslsslmorum aslnorum ct Thonalstlco- 
nim porconnn. Contra Henricuin Regem, Opp. Lm, 11. 331. 
This language romlnds us of the Irish Agitator. There Is, 
howerer, greater (orco and nobility in the orator of the 16th 
than In hrm of the 19 th contijrv. See Britanni^ for 
November 1835. Sftrne d^(yCcnnel. ** Soaped swine ol 
civillxed Boclet.v,''«tc. p.;K>. , . ^ • 

* Confusl et nrostratl jacent a facie verhorum Istlns toni 
trul. Contra Honrlcum reg. Opp. Lat. 11. 336. 
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ledge of the Holy Scriptures and history of 
the Church, but also with an assurance, dis- 
dain, and sometimes violence, that ought not 
to surprise us. 

Having reached the end of his confutation, 
Luther again becomes indignant that his 
opponent should derive his arguments from 
the Fathers only : this was the basis of the 
whole controversy. “ To all the words of 
the Fathers and of men, of angels and of 
devils,” said he, “ I oppose, not old customs, 
not the multitude of men, but the W ord of 
the Eternal Majesty, — the Gospel, which 
even my adversaries arc obliged to recognise. 
To this 1 hold fust, on this 1 repose, in this 
I boast, in this 1 exult and triumph over the 
papists, the Tliomists, the Henrys, the 
sophists, and all the swine of hell.^ The 
King of heaven is with me ; for this reason 
I fear nothing, although a thousand Augus- 
tines, a thousand ("yprians, and a thousand 
of these churches which Henry defends, 
should rise up against me. It is a small 
matter that I should despise and revile a 
king of the earth, since he himself does not 
fear in his writings to blaspheme the King 
of heaven, and to profane Ilis holy name by 
the most impudent falsehoods.” * 

“ Papists ! ” exclaimed ho in conclusion, 
“ will ye neifer cease from your idle attacks? 
Do what you please. Nevertheless, before 
that Gospel which I preach down must come 
popes, bishops, priests, monks, pnnees, devils, 
death, sin, and all that is not Christ or in 
Christ.”^ 

Thus spoke the poor monk. Jlis violence 
certainly Cannot he excused, if wo judge it 
by the rule to which he himself appealed, — 
by the Word of God. It cannot oven be jus- 
tified by alleging either the grossness of the 
age (for Melancthon knew how to observe 
decorum in his writings), or the energy of 
Ills character, for if this energy had any in- 
fluence over his language, passion also 
exerted more. It is better, then, that wo 
should condemn it. And yet it is but right 
to observe that in the sixteenth century this 
violence did not appear so strange as it w-ould 
in our days. The learned were then an 
estate, as well as the princes, lly becoming 
a writer, Henry had attacked Luther. Lu- 
ther replied according to an established law 
in the republic of letters, that w’c must con- 
sider the truth of what is said, aud not the 
miality of him that says it. J^et us add also, 
that when this same king turned against the 
pope, the abuse which the Roiiiish writers 
and the pope himself poured upon him, far 
exceeded all that Luther had ever said. 

Besides, if Luther called Dr. £ck an ass 
and Henry VIII. a hog, he indignantly re- 
jected the intervention of the secular arm ; 
while £ck was writing a dis8ei*tation to 

1 Hlc 8to, bic sedeo, hic maneo, hic slor<or» hie triumphor, 
hie insulto paplstts....Opp. Lat. II. 342. 

3 Nee magnum si ego regem terrie coutemno. Ihld. 344, 
verso. 

3 L. 0pp. Leips. xvlil. 209. 
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prove that heretics ought to be burned, and 
Henry was erecting scaffolds that he might 
conform with the precepts of the chanceUor 
of Ingolstadt. 

Great was the emotion at the king’s court; 
Surrey, Wolsev, and the crowd of courtiers, 
put a stop to the festivities and pageantry at 
Greenwich to vent their indignation in abuse 
and sarcasm. The venerable Bishop of Ro- 
chester, who had been delighted to see the 
oung prince, formerly confided to his care, 
reaking a lance in defence of the Church, 
was deeidy wounded by the attack of the 
monk. Ho replied to it immediately. His 
words distinctly characterize the ago and 
the Cliurch. “ Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines, says Christ in the 
Song of Songs. This teaches us,” said 
Fisher, “ that we must take the heretics be- 
fore they grow big. Now Luther is become 
a big fox, so old, so cunning, and so sly, that 
ho is very difficult to catch, What do 1 say? 

a fox? He is a mad dog, a ravening 

wolf, a cruel bear ; or rather all those ani- 
mals in one ; for tlic monster includes many 
beasts within hirn.”^ 

Sir Thomas More also descended into the 
arena to contend with the monk of Wittem- 
berg. Although a layman, his zeal against 
the Reformation amounted to fanaticism, if it 
did not even urge him to slied blood. When 
young nobles undertake the defence of the 
papacy, their violence often exceeds even 
that of the ecclesiastics. “ Reverend bro- 
ther, father, tippler, Luther, i-unagate of the 
order of St. Augustine, mis-shapen bacchanal 
of either faculty, unlearned doctor of theo- 
logy.”‘^ Such is the language addressed to 
the reformer by one of the most illustrious 
men of his age. He then proceeds to explain 
in wlmt manner Luther nad composed his 
book against Henry VIII. ; “ He called his 
companions together, and desired them to 
go each his own way and pick up all sorts 
of abuse and scurrility. One frequented the 
public carriages and boats ; another the baths 
and gambling-houses; a third the taverns 
and barbers’ shops ; a fourth the mills and 
brothels. They noted down in their tablets 
all the most insolent, filthy, and infamous 
things they heard ; and bringing back these 
abominations and impurities, discharged them 
all into that filthy kennel which is called 
Luther’s mind. If he retracts his falsehoods 
and calumnies,” continues More, “ if he lays 
aside his folly and his madness, if ho swal- 
lows his own filth® he will find one who 

will seriously discuss with him. But if he 
proceeds as he has begun, joking, teasing, 
fooling, calumniating, vomiting sewers and 
cesspools^ let others do what they please : 

1 Oanem dixlssem rabidum, Imo lupum npadMlmum. 
»at BteviiftlmATn quandam unam. OocdIoous, p. flO. 

* Beverendua frater, pater, potator, Lutheriu. Ibid. p. 

> 81....attat resorbeat et aua relUg^ stercora. Ibid, p. 
42. 

* Scntlnan. cloaoas, latrlnas,. . . .stercora. Ibid. p. <3. 
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as for me, 1 should prefer leaving the little 
friar to his own fury and filth.” ^ More would 
have done better to have restrained his own. 
Luther never degraded his style to so low a 
degree. He made no reply. 

This writing still further increased Henry’s 
attachment to More. He would often visit 
him in his humble dwelling at Chelsea. 
After dinner, the king, leaning on his favour- 
ite’s shoulder, would walk in the garden, 
while*Mistross More and her children, con- 
cealed behind a window, could not turn away 
their astonished eyes. After one of these 
walks. More, who knew his man well, said 
to his wife : “ If my head could win him a 
single castle in France, he would not hesi- 
tate to cut it off.” 

The king, thus defended by the Bishop of 
Rochester and by his future chancellor, had 
no need to resume his pen. (’onfounded at 
finding himself treated in the face of Europe 
as a common writer, Henry VIII. abandoned 
the dangerous position he had taken, and 
throwing away the pen of the theologian, 
had recourse to the more effectual means of 


sacred, promptly to extinguish the cursed 
sect of Luther : put no one to death, if that 
can be avoided ; but if this heretical obsti- 
nacy continues, then shed blood without 
hesitation, in order that the abominable 
heresy may disappear from under heaven.”^ 
The elector and his brother referred the 
king to the approaching council. Thus 
Henry VIII. was far from attaining his end. 
** So great a name mixed up in the dispute,” 
said Raul Sarpi, “ served to render it more 
curious, and to conciliate general favour to- 
wards Luther, as usually happens in com- 
bats and tournaments, where the spectators 
have always a loaning towards the weaker 
party, and take delight in exaggerating the 
merit of his actions.”® 


CHAPTER XL 


diplomacy. 

An ambassador was despatched from the 
court of Greenwich with a letter for the elec- 
tor and duke,s of Saxony. “ Luther, the real 
serpent fallen from heaven,” w’rotc he, “ is 
pouring out his floods of venom upon the 
earth. He is stirring up revolts in the 
Church of Jesus Christ, abolishing laws, in- 
sulting the powers tliat be, inflaming the 
laity against the priests, laymen and priests 
against the pope, and subjects against their 
sovereigns, and bo desires nothing better 
than to see (hristians fighting and destroy- 
ing one another, and the enemies of our faith 
liailing this scene of carnage with a fright- 
ful grin.® 

“ What is this doctrine which he calls 
evangelical, if it be Wickliffe’s? Now, 
most honoured uncles, I know what your 
ancestors liave done to destroy it. In Bohe- 
mia, they hunted it down like a wild beast, 
and driving it into a pit, they sliiit it up and 
kept it fast. You will not allow it to escape 
through your negligence, lest, creeping into 
Saxony, and becoming master of the whole 
of Germany, its smoking nostrils should 
pour forth the flames of hell, spreading that 
conflagration far and wide which your nation 
hath so often wished to extinguish in its 
blood. ® 

“ For this reason, most worthy princes, I 
feel obliged to exhort you and even to en- 
treat you in the name of all that is most 

1 Cnm suls....et stercoribus.. ..relinquere. Oochlocus, p. 
63. Cochlceiu Is delighted At quoting those pnssages, 
selecting whftt aooordiitg to his taste are the finest In 
More’s reply. M, Nlsard, on the contrary, confesses in his 
article on More, whom he defends Mith great warmth and 
erudition, that in this writing ** the Impurities dictated by 
the anger of the Catholic are such that all attempt at 
translation Is Impossible.** Revue des deux Mondes. v. 692. 

* So erglest er, gleloh wle eine Schlang vom Uiramel 
geworfen. L. 0pp. xvili. 212 . The original is in Latin t 
velut e coelo deject us serpens, virus efFundit in terras. 

* Und durch seln schitdllch Anblason das hdlUsche Feuer 
ausaprtthe. Ibid. 213. 


General Movement — The Monks— How tho Reformation 

was carried on— Unlearned licllever— The Old and the 

New Doctors— Printing and Literature — Bookselling and 

Colportage. 

A GREAT movement was going®. The Re- 
formation, which, after the Diet of Worms, 
had been thought to be confined with its first 
teacher in the narrow chamber of a strong 
castle, was breaking forth in every part of 
the empire, and, so to speak, throughout 
Christendom, The two classes, hitherto 
mixed up together, were now beginning to 
separate; and the partisans of a monk, 
whoso only defence was his tongue, now 
took their stand fearlessly in tho face of the 
servants of Charles V. and Leo X. Luther 
had scarcely left the walls of tho Wartburg, 
the pope liad excommunicated all his adhe- 
rents, tho imperial diet had just condemned 
his doctrine, the princes were endeavouring 
to crush it in most of the German states, the 
ministers of Rome wore lowering it in tho 
eyes of the people by their violent invectives, 
and the other states of Christendom were 
calling upon Germany to sacrifice a man 
whoso assaults they feared even at a dis- 
tance ; and yet this new sect, few in num- 
licrs, and among whose members there was 
no organization, no bond of union, nothing 
in short that concentrated their common 
power, was already frightening the vast, 
ancient, and powerful soverei^ty of Rome 
by the energy of its faith and tiio rapidity of 
its conquests. On all sides, as in the first 
warm days of spring, the seed was bursting 
from the earth spontaneously and without 
effort. Every day showed some new pro- 
gress. Individuals, villages, towns, whole 
cities, joined in this new confession of the 
flame of Jesus Christ. There was unpitying 

1 Oder aber auch mlt Blut vergiessen. L. 0pp. xvlii. 211. 

3 Hist. Council of Trent, pp. 16, 1$. 
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opposition, there were terrible persecutions, 
but the mysterious power that urged all those 
people onward was irresistible ; and the 
persecuted, quickening their steps, going 
forward through exile, imprisonment, and 
the burning pile, every where prevailed over 
their persecutors. 

The monastic orders that Rome had spread 
over Christendom, like a net intended to 
catch souls and keep them prisoners, were 
the first to break their bonds, and rapidly to 
propagate the new doctrine throughout the 
Churdi. The Augustines of Saxony had 
walked with Luther, and felt that inward 
experience of the Holy Word which, by 
putting them in possession of God himself, 
dethroned Rome and her lofty assumptions. 
But in the other convents of the order, evan- 
gelical light had dawned in like manner, 
^metimes they were old men, who, like 
Staupitz, had preserved the sound doctrines 
of truth in the midst of deluded Christendom, 
and who now besought God to permit them 
to depart in peace, for their eyes had seen 
his salvation. At other times, they were 
jroung men, who had received Luther’s teach- 
ing with the eagerness peculiar to their age. 
The Aucustino convents at Nuremberg, 
OsnabrucK, Dillingcn, Ratisbq^i, Strasburg, 
and Antweiflwith those in Hesse and Wur- 
temberg, turned towards Jesus Christ, and 
by their courage excited the wrath of Rome. 

But this movement was not confined to 
the Augustines only. High-spirited men 
imitated them in the monasteries of other 
orders, and notwithstanding the clamours of 
the monks, who would not abandon their 
carnal observances, notwithstanding the 
anger, contempt, sentences, discipline, and 
imprisonments of the cloister, they fearlessly 
raised their voices in behalf of that holy and 
precious truth, which they had found at last 
after so many painful inquiries, such despair 
and doubt, and such inward struggle. In 
the majority of the cloisters, the most spi- 
ritual, pious, and learned monks declared for 
the Reformation. In the Franciscan con- 
vent at Dim, Kbcrlin and Kettenbach at- 
tacked the slavish works of monasticism, and 
the superstitious observances of the Church, 
with an eloquence capable of moving the 
whole nation ; and they called for the imme- 
diate abolition of the monasteries and houses 
of ill-fame. Another Franciscan, Stephen 
Kempe, preached the Gospel at Hamburg, 
and, alone, presented a firm front to the 
hatred, envy, menaces, snares, and attacks 
of the priests, who were irritated at seeing 
the crowd abandon their altars, and fiock 
with enthusiasm to hear his sermons.* 

Frequently the superiors of the convents 
were the first led away in the path of refonn. 
At Halbcrstadt, Neuenwerk, Halle, and 
Sagan, the priors set the example to th(jir 
monks, or at least declared that if a monk 

* D©r fibrlgen Prediger Feindschaflrt, Neld, Nachstcllun- 
ren, Pratickeii. und Schrecken. Seckeiidorfl; p. 6d9. 


felt his conscience burdened by the weight 
of monastic vows, far from detaining him in 
the convent, they would take him by the 
shoulders and thrust him out of doors.* 

Indeed throughout all Germany the monks 
were seen laying down their frocks and 
cowls at the gates of the monasteries. Some 
were expelled hy the violence of the bre- 
thren or the abbots; others, of mild and 
pacific character, could no longer endure the 
continual disputes, abuse, clamour,© and 
hatred which pursued them even in their 
slumbers ; the majority were convinced that 
the monastic life was opposed to the will of 
God and to a Christian life ; some had anlved 
at this conviction hy degrees; and others 
suddenly, hy reading a passage in the Bible. 
The sloth, grossness, ignorance, and degra- 
dation that constituted the very nature of 
the mendicant orders, inspired with indo- 
scribablo disgust all men of elevated mind, 
who could no longer support the society of 
their vulgar associates. One day, a Francis- 
can going his rounds, stopped with the box 
in his hand begging alms at a blacksmith's 
forge in Nuremberg: “Why,” said the smith, 
“ do you not gain your bread by the work of 
your own hands V ” At these words the 
sturdy monk threw away his staff, and seiz- 
ing the hammer plied it vigorously on the 
anvil. The useless mendicant had become 
an honest workman. His box and frock 
were sent back to the monastery.* 

The monks were not the only persons who 
rallied round the standard of the Gospel; 
priests in still greater numbers began to 
preach the new doctrines. But preachers 
were not required for its propagation ; it 
frequently acted on mem’s minds, and aroused 
them from their deep slumber without any 
one having spoken. 

Luther’s writings were read in cities, 
towns, and even villages ; at night by the fire- 
side the schoolmaster would often read them 
aloud to an attentive audience. Some of the 
hearers were affected by their perusal ; they 
would take up tlie Scriptures to clear away 
their doubts, and were struck with surprise 
at the astonishing contrast between the 
Christianity of the Bible and their own. 
After oscillating between Rome and Scrip- 
ture, they soon took refuge with that living 
Word wHich shed so new and sweet a radi- 
ance on their hearts. While tlicy were in 
this state, some evangelical preacher, pro- 
bably a priest or a monk, would arrive. 
Speauting eloquently and with conviction, ® 
he announced that Christ had made full 
atonement for tlie sins of Ins people, and de- 
monstrated by Holy Scripture tlie vanity of 
works and human penances. A terrible op- 
position would then break out ; the clergy, 
and Bomotimes the magistrates, would stmin 


1 SeckendorfP, p. flll < Stentxcl, Script. Rer. Sites, i. 4Blt, 

2 Ranke, Deutnche Oenchichte, 11. 70.^ 

3 Eaque omnia prom pte,aIacritor,eIoquenter. OocbimoSi 

p. 62. 
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every nerve to bring back the souls they | 
were about to lose. But there was in the | 
new preaching a harmony with Scripture 
and a hidden force that won all hearts, and ! 
subdued even the most rebellious. At the j 
peril of their goods, and of their life if need 
De, they ranged themselves on the side of 
the Gospel, and forsook the barren and fana- ’ 
tical orators of the papacy. ^ Sometimes the 
people, incensed at being so long misled, 
compelled them to retire ; more frequently 
the priests, deserted by their flocks, without 
tithes or offerings, departed voluntarily and 
in sadness to seek a livelihood elsewhere. ® 
And while the supporters of the ancient 
hierarchy retired from these places sori’owful 
and dejected, and sometimes bidding fare- 
well to their old flocks in the language of 
anathema, the people, whom truth and liberty 
transported with joy, surrounded the new 
preachers with acclamations, and, thirsting 
for the Word of God, carried them as it were 
in triumph into the church and into the 
pulpit. ® 

A word of power, proceeding from God, 
was at that time regenerating society. The 
people, or their leaders, would frequently in- 
vito some man celebrated for his faith to 
come and enlighten tlicm ; and he for love 
of the Gospel, would immediately abandon 
his interests and bis family, his country and 
friends.* Persecution often compelled the 

f )artisans of tlic Koforination to leave their 
lomes : they reached some spot where it 
was as yet unknown ; there thev would find 
some house that oflered an asylum to poor 
travellers; there they would speak of the 
Gospel, read a chapter to the attentive 
hearers, and perhaps, by the intercession of 
their new friends, obtain permission to preach 

once publicly in the church Then indeed 

a fierce lire would break out in the city, and 
the greatest exertioiia were ineffectual to 
quench it. ® If they could not preach in the 
church, they found some other spot. Everv 
place bccaine a temple. At Ilueum in Hol- 
stein, Hermann Tast, who was returning 
from Wittemberg, and against whom the 
clergy of the parish had closed the church 
doors, preached to an immense crowd in the 
cemetery, beneath the shade of two large 
trees, not far from the spot where, seven 
centuries before, Anscharhad proclaimed the 
Gospel to the heathen. At Amstadt, Gas- 
pard Gttttel, an Augustine monk, preached 
m the market-place. At Dantzic, the Gos- 
pel was announced on a little hill without 
the city. At Gosslar, a Wittemberg student 
taught the new doctrines in a meadow planted 
with lirnc-trees ; whence the evangelical 


^ Populoodibiles catholioloonoton&toros. CoGhlcftti9,p. 52. 

* Ad extremam redactl Inoplam, aliunde slbl viotum quK- 
rero cogerentur. Ibid. p. 63. 

* Triumphantibns novls prasdlcatorlbus qui scquacem po- 
pulum verbo novi Evangelii 8ui ducebi nt. Ibid. 

* Multi, omissa re domeetlca, In speclcm verl Evangelil. 
parentee et amiooa relinquebant. Ibid. 

. ^ Ubi vero allquos nacti fUlssent amicus in ea clvltate.... 
Ibid, M. 


ihristians were denominated the Lime-tree 
Brethren, 

While the priests were exhibiting their 
sordid covetousness before the eyes of the 
people, the new preachers said to them, 

“ Freely we have received, freely do we 
give.”^ The idea often expressed by the 11 
new preachers from the pulpit, that Rome 
had mrmerly sent the Germans a corrupted 
Gospel, so that now for the first time Ger- 
many heard the Word of Christ in its 
heavenly and primal beauty, produced a 
deep impression on men’s minds.* And the 
noble thought of the equality of all men, of 
a universal brotherhood in Jesus Christ, laid 
strong hold upon those souls which for so 
long a period had groaned beneath the yoke 
of feudalism and of the papacy of the Middle 
Ages.* 

Often would unlearned Cliristians, with 
the New Testament in their hands, under- 
take to justify the doctrine of the Refonna- | 
tion. The catholics who remained faithful j 
to liomc withdrew in affright ; for to priests ' 
and monks alone had been assigned the task 
of studying sacred literature. The latter 
were therefore compelled to come forward; 
the conference began; but erelong, over- 
whelmed by the declarations of Holy Scrip- 
ture cited by these laymen, tlft priests and 
monks knew not how to reply.* “ Un- 

happily,” says Cochloeus, “ Luther had per- 
suaded his followers to put no faith in any 
other oracle than the Holy Scriptures.” A 
shout was raised in the assembly, denouncing 
tlic .scandalous ignorance of thc.se old theo- 
logians, who had hitherto been reputed such 
great scholars by their own party.* 

Men of the lowest statibn, and even the 
weaker sex, with the aid of God’s Word, per- 
suaded and led away men’s hearts. Extra- 
ordinary works are the result of extraordi- 
nary times. At Ingolstadt, under the eyes 
of i)r. Eck, a young weaver read Luther’s 
works to the assembled crowd. In this very 
city, the university having resolved to com- 
pel a disciple of Melancthon to retract, a 
woman, named Argula do Staufen, under- 
took his defence, and challenged the doctors 
to a public disputation. Women and child- 
ren, artisans and soldiers, knew more of the 
IVible than the doctors of the schools or the 
priests of the altars. 

Cliristcndom was divided into two liostile 
bodies, and their aspects were strikingly con- 
\ trasted. Opposed to the old champions of 
• the hierarchy, who had neglected the study 
I of languages and the cultivation of literature 
' (as one of their own body informs us) , were 
I generous-minded youths, devoted to study, 

{ investigating Scripture, and ^ familiarizing 
I themselves with the masterpieces of anti- 

1 Mira eia oral llbcralltas. Cochloetw, 

* Earn usqne diem nunquam Germane pnedjeatam. Ibid. 

®'OTnnc8 iBQUAlci* ot frfttrcs in Clirlsto. iDid. 

4 A laicls Liithcranls, nliires Scrlptur® locos, qnam a 

lgn.Tt S«rtM»r.r«m. 

Ibid. 
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quily.^ Possessing an active mind, an ele- 
vated soul, and intrepid heart, these young 
men soon acquired such knowledge, that for 
a long period none could compete with them. 
It was not only the vitality of their faith 
which rendered them superior to their con- 
temporaries, hut an elegance of style, a per- 
fume of antiquity, a sound philosophy, a 
knowledge of the world, completely foreign 
to the theologians “ of the old leaven,” as 
Cochloeus himself terms them. * Accordingly, 
when these youthful defenders of the Refor- 
mation met the Romish doctors in any as- 
sembly, they attacked them with such ease 
and confidence, that tliese ignorant men 
hesitated, became embarrassed, and fell into 
a contempt merited in the eyes of all. 

The ancient edifice was crumbling under 
the load of superstition and ignorance ; the 
new one was rising on the foundations of 
faith and leaming. New elements entered 
deep into the lives of the people. Torpor 
and dulness were in all parts succeeded by a 
spirit of inquiry and a thirst for instruction. 
An active, enlightened, and living faith took 
the place of superstitious devotion and ascetic 
meditations. Works of piety succeeded bi- 
goted observances and penances. The pulpit 
prevailed over the ceremonies of the altar ; 
and the ancient and sovereign authority of 
God’s Word was at length restored in the 
Church. 

The printing-press, that powerful machine 
discovered in the fifteenth century, came to 
the support of all these exertions, and its 
terrible missiles were continually battering 
the walls of the enemy. 

The impulse which the Reformation gave 
to popular literature in Germany was im- 
mense. "WTiilst in the year 1513 only thirty- 
five publications had appeared, and thirty- 
seven in 1517, the number of books increased 
with astonishing rapidity after the appear- 
ance of Luther’s theses. In 1518 we find 


snirit showed itself for the first time without 
alloy, and at the very moment of its birth 
received the baptism of fire from Christian 
enthusiasm. 

What Luther and his friends composed, 
others circulated. * Monks, convinced of the 
unlawfulness of monastic obligations, and 
desirous of exchanging a long life of sloth- 
fulness for one of active exertion, but too 
ignorant to proclaim the Word of God, tra- 
velled through the provinces, visiting 'ham- 
lets and cottages, wnere they sold the books 
of Luther and his friends. Germany soon 
swarmed' with these hold colporteurs.* Prinb 
ers and booksellers eagerly welcomed every 
writing in defence of the Reformation ; but 
they rejected the books of the opposite party, 
as generally full of ignorance and barbarism.® 
If any one of them ventured to sell a book 
in favour of the papacy, and offered it for 
sale in the fairs at Frankfort or elsewhere, 
merchants, purchasers, and men of letters 
overwhelmed him with ridicule and sarcasm.'* 
It was in vain that the emperor and princes 
had published severe edicts against the writ- 
ings of the reformers. As soon as an inqui- 
sitorial visit was to be paid, the dealers, who 
had received secret intimation, concealed the 
books that it was intended to proscribe ; and 
the multitude, ever eager for what is prohi- 
bited, immediately bought them up, and read 
them with the greater avidity. It was not 
only in Germany that such scenes were 
passing; Luther’s writings were translated 
into French, Spanish, English, and Italian, 
and circulated among these nations. 


CHAPTER XII. 


seventy-one different works ; in 1519, one 
hundred and eleven ; in 1520, two hundred 
and eight ; in 1521, two hundred and eleven; 
in 1622, three hundred and forty-seven ; and 

in 1.523, four hundred and ninety-eight 

And where were all these published ? For 
the most part at Wittemberg. And who 
were their authors ? Generally Luther and 
his friends. In 1522 one hundred and thirty 
of the reformer’s writings were publi.shcd; 
and in the year following, one hundred and 
eighty-three. In this same year ouly twenty 
Roman-catholic publications appeared.® The 
literature of Germany thus saw the light in 
the midst of struggles, contemporaneously 
with her religion. Already it appeared, as 
later times have seen it, learned, profound, 
full of boldness and activity. The national 

1 Totam T«roJurentutein,elOQuentf» lltterta. lintruarum. 
<lQe studio deditam. . . .In partem suam traxit. C^hlcsus, 
P. 64. 

* Veteris farinn. 

> Panxer'8 Anualender Deutach. Liti.t Banke*B Peutsch. 
Qeaoh. IL 79. 


Luther at Zwickau — The Castle of Freybeix — Worms— 
Frankfort— Universal Movement— Wittemberg the Centre 
of the Eeformation— Luther's Sentiments. 

Ip the most puny instruments inflicted such 
terrible blows on Rome, what was it when 
the voice of the monk of Wittemberg was 
heard ? Shortly after the discomfiture of the 
new prophets, Luther, in a layman’s attire, 
traversed the territories of Duke George in a 
waggon. His gown was hidden, and the 
reformer seemed to be a plain country gen- 
tleman. If ho had been recognised, if he 
had fallen into the hands of the exasperated 
duke, perhaps his fate would have been 
sealed. He was going to preach at Zwickau. 

1 Aposfcatarum, monasterlis reliotl^ Inftnitua Jam erafc 
numerus, In speclem bibliopolarum. Cochloeus, p. 64. 

z We have ventured to employ the words eelporintr and 
eolportM* to express the title and trade of those itinerant 
booksellers. Besides the Inadeauacj of our English equiva- 
lents, these words appear to be making their way Into our 
vocabulary. (Tratulatcr.) , . 

s OathoUcorum, volut Indocta et veteiii baibarid frivla- 
11a Bcrlpta. oontemnebant. Cochloeus, p. M. 

4 In publlds mercatibos Vraneofordw et iUbi, Ttxabaap 
tur ao ndebantur. Ibid. 
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the birthplace of the pretended prophets. It 
was no sooner known at Schneeherg, Anna- 
berg, and the surrounding places, than the 
people crowded around him. Fourteen thou- 
sand persons flocked into the city, and as 
there was no church that could contain such 
numbers, Luther went into the balcony of 
the town-hall, and preached before an audi- 
ence of twenty-five thousand persons who 
thronged the market-place, some of whom 
had mounted on heaps of cut stones piled up 
near the building.' Tlie servant of God was 
dilating with fervour on the election of grace, 
when suddenly cries were heard from the 
midst of the audience. An old woman of 
haggard mien, who had taken her station on 
a pile of stones, stretched out her emaciated 
arms, and seemed as though she would re- 
strain with her fleshless hands the crowd that 
was about to fall prostrate at the feet of 
Jesus. Her wild yells interrupted the 
preacher. It was the devil,” said Sccken- 
dorff, “ who had taken the form of an old 
woman in order to excite a disturbance.”^ 
But it was all in vain ; the reformer’s words 
silenced the wicked spirit, enthusiasm seized 
these listening thousands ; glances of admi- 
ration w’^ere exchanged ; hands were warmly 
grasped, and erelong the monks, confounded 
and unable to avert the storm, found it ne- 
cessary to leave Zwickau. 

In tlie castle of Frcybcrg dwelt Henry, 
brother of Duke George. His wife, a prin- 
cess of Mecklenburg, had the preceding year 
borne him a son w^ho had been named Mau- 
rice. With a fondness for tlic table and for 
pleasure, Duke Henry combined the rude- 
ness and coarse manners of a soldier. In 
other respects, he was pious after the fashion 
of the times, had gone to the Holy Land, and 
made a pilgrimage to St. lago of Coinpos- 
tella. lie would often say : “ At Coinijos- 
tella I placed a hundred golden florins on 
the altar of the saint, and said to him : O 
St. lago, to please thee I came hither ; 1 
make thee a present of this money ; but if 
these knaves (the priests) take it from 
thee, I cannot help it ; so be on your 
guard.”® 

A Franciscan and a Dominican, both disci- 
ples of Luther, had been for some time 
preaching the Gospel at Freyberg, The 
duchess, whose piety had inspired her with a 
horror of heresy, listened to tlieir sermons in 
astonishment to find that this gentle mes- 
sage of a Saviour was the object she had 
been taught to fear. Gradually her eyes 
were opened, and she found peace in Christ 
Jesus. No sooner had Duke George learnt 
that the Gospel was preached at Freyberg, 
than he entreated his brother to oppose these 
novelties. Chancellor Btrehlin and the 
canons seconded his prayer with their fana- 


' Von dim Bithhiui unter elnem Zaliutron 25,000 
MhfB. Seek. p. 038. 

* X>ir Teufil indem or iich In GetUU eincs nlten Wi 


Ibtd. 

* Lmt du dlr*i die Buben uehmen. . . .Ibid. p. 430. 
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ticism. A violent explosion took place in 
the court of Freyberg. Duke Henry harshly 
reprimanded and reproached his wife, and 
more than onco the pious duchess watered 
her child’s cradle with her tears. Yet by de- 

f rees her prayers and gentleness won the 
eart of her husband ; the rough man was 
softened ; harmony was restored between the 
married pair, and they were enabled to join 
in prayer beside their sleeping babe. Great 
destinies were hovering over that child ; and 
from that cradle, where a Christian mother 
had so often poured forth her sorrows, God 
was one day to bring forth the liberator of 
the Reformation. 

Luther’s intrepidity had excited the inha- 
bitants of Worms. The imperial decree ter- 
rified the magistrates ; all the churches were 
closed ; but in a public place, filled by an 
immense crowd, a preacher ascended a rudely 
constructed pulpit, and proclaimed the Gos- 
pel with per.suasiv^e accents. If the authori- 
ties showed a disposition to interfere, the 
hearers dispersed in a moment, and stealthily 
carried away the pulpit ; but the storm was 
no sooner passed, than it was immediately 
set up in some more secluded spot, to which 
the crowd again flocjted to hear the Word of 
Christ. ’I'liis temporary pulpit was every 
day carried fi*om one place to anotlier, and 
served to encourage the people, who were 
still agitated by tlie emotions of the great 
drama lately performed in tlieir city.' 

At Frankfort on the Maine, one of the 
principal free cities of the empire, all was in 
commotion. A courageous evangelist, Ibach, 
preached salvation by Jesus Christ. The 
clergy, among whom was Cochlmiis, so no- 
torious by bis writings and bis opporition, 
were irritated against this audacious col- 
league, and denounced him to the Archbishop 
of Mentz. ’Fhe council undertook bis de- 
fence, although with timidity, but to no pur- 
pose, for tlie clergy discharged the evange- 
lical minister, and compelled him to leave 
the town. Rome triumphed ; every thing 
seemed lost ; the poor believers fancied them- 
selves for ever deprived of the Word ; but at 
the very moment when the citizens appeared 
inclined to yield to these tyrannical priests, 
many nobles declared for the Gospel. Max 
of Molnhcira, Harmuth of Cronberg, George 
of Btockheim, and Emcric of Reitten stein, 
whose estates lay near Frankfort, wrote to 
the council : “ We are constrained to rise up 
against these spiritual wolves.” And ad- 
dressing the clergy, they said : “ Embrace 
the evangelical doctrine, recall Ibach, or 
else we will refuse to pay our tithes I ” 

The people, who listened gladly to the 
Reformation, being encouraged by the lan- 
guage of the nobles, began to put themselves 
in motion ; and one day, just as Peter Mayer, 
the persecutor of Ibach and the most deter- 
mined enemy of the reform, was going to 

I So Hessen sfe elne Cansel machen, die man Ton elnem 
Orl sum andern. . . .Seek. y. 436. 
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preach against the heretics, a ^eat uproar 
was heara. Mayer was alarmed, and hastily 
quitted the church. This movement decided 
tne council. AU the preachers were enjoined 
proclamation to preach the pure Word of 
Grod, or to leave the city. 

The light which proceeded from Wittem- 
berg, as from the heart of the nation, was 
thus shedding its rays through the whole 
empire. In the west, — Berg, Cleves, Lipp- 
stadt, Munster, Wesel, Milteiiberg, Mentz, 
Deux Fonts, and Strasburg, listened to the 
Gospel; on the south, — llofF, Schlesstadt, 
Bamberg, Esslingen, Halle in Swabia, Heil- 
brunn, Augsburg, Ulm, and many other 
places, received it with joy. In the cast, — 
Fomerania, Prussia, and the duchy of Lieg- 
nitz, opened their gates to it; and in the 
north, — Brunswick, Halberstadt, Gosslar, 
2Iell, Fnesland, Bremen, Hamburg, Holstein, 
and even Denmark, with other neighbouring 
countries, were moved at the sounds of this 
now doctrine. 

The Elector Frederick had declared that 
he would allow the bishops to preach freely 
in his states, but that he would deliver no 
one into their hands. Accordingly, the 
evangelical teachers, persecuted in other 
countries, soon took refuge in Saxony. 
Ibach of Frankfort, Eberlin of Ulm, Kaux- 
dorf of Magdeburg, Valentine Mustoeus, 
whom the canons of Halberstadt had horribly 
mutilated,' and other faithful ministers, com- 
ing from all parts of German}^, fled to Wit- 
temberg, as the only asylum in which they 
could be secure. Hero they conversed with 
the refoiTOers ; at their feet they strength- 
ened themselves in the faith ; and communi- 
cated to them their own experience and the 
knowledge they had acquired. It is thus 
the waters of the rivers return by the clouds 
from the vast expanse of .the ocean, to feed 
the glaciers whence they first descended to 
the plains. 

The work which was evolving at Wittem- 
berg, and formed in this manner of many 
diflerent elements, became more and more 
the work of the nation, of Europe, and of 
Christendom. This school, founded by Fre- 
derick, and quickened by Luther, was the 
centre of an immense revolution which rege- 
nerated the Church, and impressed on it a 
real and living unity far superior to the appa- 
rent unity of Rome. The Bible reigned at 
Wittemberg, and its oracles were heard on 
all sides. This academy, the m^».st recent of 
all, had acquired that rank and influence in 
Christendom which had hitherto belonged to 
the ancient university of Paris. The crowds 
that flocked thither from every part of Eu- 
rope made known the wants of the Church 
and of the nations; and as they quitted 
these walls, now become holy to them, they 

> AIlQuoi mlnlstrt cfmonloorum. eaplunt P. Valentiaum 
Xastanm et vinctum manibtu i^ibUaauA* Injeeto in ejus ot 
freno, deferunr. per trabes in infeiiores coenobii partes, Ibi- 
qua in oella oerevislarla earn oastrant. Hamelmann, Ulato- 
ria reuatl BranKelll. p. m. 


carried back with them to the Church and 
the people the Word of Grace appointed to 
heal and to save the nations. 

Luther, as he witnessed this success, felt 
his confidence increase. He beheld this 
feeble undertaking, begun in the midst of so 
many fears and struggles, changing the 
aspect of the Christian world, and was aston- 
ished at the result. He had foreseen nothing 
of the kind, when first he rose up against 
Tetzel. Prostrate before the God whom he 
adored, he confessed the work to be His, 
and exulted in the assurance of a victory 
that could not be torn from him. “ Oui 
enemies threaten us with death,” said he to 
Ilarmuth of Cronberg ; “if they had as much 
wisdom as foolishness, they would, on the 
contrary, threaten us with life. What an 
absurdity and insult to presume to threaten 
death to Christ and Christians, who are them- 
selves lords and conquerors of death!' 

It is as if I would seek to frighten a man by 
saddling his horse and helping him to mount. 
Do they not know that Christ is risen from 
the dead ? In their eyes he is still lying in 
the sepulchre ; nay more — in hell. But we 
know that He lives.” He was grieved at 
the thought that he was regarded as the 
author of a work, in whose minutest details 
he beheld the hand of God. “ Many believe 
because of me,” said he. “ But those alone 
truly believe, who would continue faithful 
even should they hear (which God forbid 1) 
that I had denied Jesus Christ. True dis- 
ciples believe not in Luther, but in Jesus 
Christ. As for myself, I do not care about 
Luther. ® WTiether ho is a saint or a knave, 
what matters it ? It is not he that I preach ; 
but Christ. If the devil can take him, let 
him do so ! But let Christ abide with us, 
and we shall abide also.” 

And vainly, indeed, would men endeavour 
to explain this great movement by inere 
human circumstances. Men of letters, it is 
trae, sharpened their wits and discharged 
their keen-pointed aiTows against the pope 
and the monks ; the shout of liberty, which 
Germany had so often raised against the 
tyranny of the Italians, again resounded in 
the castles and provinces ; the people were 
delighted with the song of “the nightingale 
of Wittemberg,” a herald of the spring that 
was every where bursting forth.® But it was 
not a mere outward movement, similar to 
that effected by a longing for earthly liberty, 
that was then accomplishing. Those who 
assert that the Reformation was brought 
about by bribing the princes with the wealth 
of the convents, — ^the priests with permission 
to marry, — and the people with the prospect 
of freedom, are strangely mistaken in its 
nature. No doubt a useful employment of 
the funds that had hitherto supported the 
sloth of the monks ; no doubt marriage and 


1 Herren nnd Selffmiinner des Todes. L. U> iJA 

2 Ich kenne »uch sftlbgt nloht den Luther. Ibid. M8. 
* Wlttemborger h'acUtigall. a poem by Hana Sachi* 
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liberty, gifts that proceed direct from God, 
might have favoured the development of the 
Reformation; but the mainspring was not 
there. An interior revolution was then going 
on in the depths of the human heart. Chris- 
tians were again learning to love, to pardon, 
to pray, to suffer, and even to die for a truth 
that offered no repose save in heaven. The 
Church was passing through a state of trans- 
formation. Christianity was bursting the 
bonds in which it had been so long confined, 


and returning in life and vigour into a world 
that had forgotten its ancient power, llie 
hand that made the world was turned to- 
wards it again ; and the Gospel, reappearing 
in the midst of the nations, accelerated its 
course, notwithstanding the violent and re- 
peated efforts of priests and kings ; like the 
ocean which, when the hand of God presses 
on its surface, rises calm and majestic along 
its shores, so that no human power is able to 
resist its progress. 


BOOK X. 


AGITATION, REVERSES, AND PROGRESS. 1522 -^ 1626 . 


CHAPTER!. submitted. A national government had been 

framed in consequence, consisting of the 
imperial governor and representatives of the 
und Loyoii^ Visions— Two Principles. electors and Circles. 

Thus Luther reformed tlie Church, and 

The Reformation, which at first had existed Frederick of Saxony reformed the State, 
in the hearts of a few pious men, had entered Hut while, simultaneously with the reli- 
into the worship and the life of the Church ; gious reform, important political modifica- 
it was natural that it would take a new step, tions were introduced by th^ leaders of the 
and penetrate into civil relationships and the nation, it was to be feared that the common- 
Hfo of nations. Its progress was always from alty would also put itself in motion, and by 
the interior to the exterior. Wo are about its excesses, both in politics and religion, 
to see this great revolution taking possession compromise both reforms, 
of the political life of the world. ' This violent and fanatical iutrusicn of 

For eiglit centuries past, Europe had the people and of certain ringleaders, which 
formed one vast sacerdotal state. Emperors seems inevitable where society is shaken 
and kings had been under the patronage of and in a state of transition, did not fail to 

O es. Whenever any energetic resistance take place in Germany at the period of which 
been offered to her audacious preten- we are now treating, 
sions, particularly in Germany and France, There were other circumstances also that 
Rome had eventually prevailed, and princes, contributed to give rise to such disorders^ 
docile agents of lier temble decrcjcs, had The emperor and the pope had combined 
been seen fighting to secure her dominion against the Reformation, and it seemed on 
against private believers obedient to their the point of falling beneath the blows of two 
rule, and profusely sliedding in her behalf such powerful enemies. Policy, ambition, 
the blood of their people’s children. and interest compelled (paries V. and Leo 

No injury could be inflicted on this vast X. to attempt its destruction. But these are 
ecclesiastical state, of which the pope was poor champions to contend against the truth, 
the head, without affecting the political re- Devotedness to a cause whicn is looked upon 
latious. as sacred can only be conquered hy a similar 

Two great ideas then agitated Germany, devotedness. But the Romans, yielding to 
On the one hand, a desire for a revival of the impulses of a Loo X., were enthusiastic 
faith ; and on the other, a longing for a na- about a sonnet or a melody, but insensible 
tional government, in which the German to the religion of Jesus Clirist; and if any 
states might be represented, and thus serve less futile thought came across their minds, 
as a counterpoise to the power of the cm- instead of punfying and tempering their 
perors. ^ hearts anew in the Christianity of the apos- 

The Elector Frederick had insisted on this ties, they were busied with alliances, wars, 
latter point at the election of Maximilian’s conquests, and treaties, which gained new 
successor ; and the youthful Charles had provinces, and with cold disdain left the 

Keformatioii to awaken on all sides a reli- 
giousenthusiasm,andtomarchtrinniphanUy 
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to more noble conquests. The euem^F that 
had been doomed to destructien in the cath6< 
dral of Worms, reappeared full of confidence 
and strength ; the contest must be severe ; 
and blood must flow. 

Yet some of the most imminent dangers 
that threatened the Reformation seemed at 
this time to be disappearing. It is true that 
shortly before the publication of tlie edict of 
Worms, the youthful Charles, standing one 
day at a window of his palace with his con- 
fessor, had said, laying his hand on his heart: 
“ I swear to hang up at this very window 
the first man who shall declare himself a 
Lutheran after the publication of my edict. 
But it was not long before his zeal abated 
considerably. His project for reviving the 
ancient glory of the holy empire, that is to 
say, of increasing his own power, had been 
coliy received. * Dissatisfied with Ger- 
many, he left tho banks of the Rhine, re- 
paired to the Netherlands, and availed him- 
self of his residence there to afford the monks 
iiiese gratifications that he found himself 
unable to give them in the empire. At Ghent 
liUther’s works were burnt by the hangman 
with all possible solemnity. More than 
fifty thousand spectators were present at 
this auto-da-fd, the emperor himself looking 
on with an approving smile. ^ He thence 
roceeded to Spain, where wars and internal 
issensions compelled liira, for a time at least, 
to leave Gennany at peace. Since he has 
been refused in tlie empire the power to 
which he lays claim, others if they pleased, 
might hunt down the heretic of Wittemberg. 
More anxious thoughts engrossed his at- 
tention. 

In effect, Francis I., impatient to try his 
strength with his rival, had thrown down 
the gauntlet. Under the pretence of re- 
storing the children of Jean d’Albret, king of 
Navarre, to their patrimony, he had com- 
menced a bloody struggle, destined to last 
all his life, by sending into that kingdom an 
army under the command of Lesparre, whose 
rapid conquests were only stopped before tho 
fortress of Pampeluna. 

On these strong walls w'as to be kind- 
led an enthusiasm destined afterwards to 
oppose the enthusiasm of the reformer, and 
to breathe into the papacy a new spirit of 
energy, dovotedness, and control. Pampe- 
luna was destined to be the cradle, as it were, 
of the rival of the Wittemberg monk. 

The chivalrous spirit that had so long ani- 
mated the Christian world survived in Spain 
alone. The wars against the Moors, scarcely 
terminated in the Peninsula, and continually 
breaking out in Africa, with distant and ad- 


venturous expeditions beyond the seas, fos- 
tered in the Castilian youths that enthusiastic 
and unaffected valour of which Am^dig formed 
the ideal model. 

Among the defenders of Pampeluna was a 
young gentleman, Inigo Lopez of Recalda, 
the youngest of a family of thirteen children. 
Recalda, better known as Ignatius Loyola, 
had been brought up in the court of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. He was graceful yi per- 
son,^ expert in handling the sword and the 
lance, and ardent in the pursuit of chivalrous 
renown. To array himself in glittering arms, 
to ride a noble steed, * to expose himself to 
the brilliant dangers of the tournament, to 
engage in hazardous exploits, to share in the 
envenomed struggles of faction, * and to dis- 
play as much devotion for Saint Peter as for 
Ills lady-love — such was tho life of this young 
chevalier. 

The govenior of Navarre, having gone into 
Spain to j)rocure succours, had left the de- 
fence of Pampeluna to Inigo and a few 
nobles. The latter, perceiving the superiority 
of the FVcnch troops, resolved to withdraw. 
Inigo conjured them to make a stand against 
Lcspun*e, but finding them resolute in. their 
intention, he looked at them with indigna- 
tion, accused them of cowardice and perfidy, 
and then flung himself alone into the citadel, 
determined to hold it at the peril of his life.* 

TJie Frcncli, who were enthusiastically re- 
ceived into Pampeluna, having summoned 
the commander of the fortre.ss to capitulate : 
“ Let us suffer every thing,” said Inigo im- 
petuously to his companions, “ rather than 
surrender.”® Upon this the French began 
to batter the walls with their powerful ma- 
chines, and soon .attempted an assault. Ini- 
go’s courage and exhortations inspirited the 
Spaniards, who repelled tho assailants with 
arrows, swords, and battle-axes. Inigo fought 
at their head : standing on the ramparts, nis 
eyes glistening with rage, the young cava- 
lier brandished his sword, and the enemy 
fell beneath his blows. Suddenly a ball 
struck the wall close by him ; a splinter 
from the stone wounded bim severely in the 
right leg, and the ball recoiling witli the vio- 
lence of the blow, broke his left leg. Inigo 
fell senseless.® The garrison surrendered 
immediately ; and the French, admiring tho 
courage of their youthful opponent, had him 
conveyed in a litter to his parents in the 
castle of Loyola. In this lordly mansion, 
from which he afterwards derived his name, 
Inigo had been born, eight years after Lu- 
ther, of one of the most illustrious families of 
that district. 


> 8fu|iot«Juro....eamex hse fenestra meo Jussu suspen- 
turn Iri. Pal\av. 1. 130. 

3 Bstendo tomato dalla Dleta cbe sua Moests haveva fat- 
ta In Wonnatia. escluio d’oflml eonelufiion buuna * <11 


ta In Wonnatia. escluso d*ognl conclusion buona d’ajuti e di 
A proposto d’ottenere in essa. Instructions 


favor! Che tl fusil vwiwabv a'uii«nere in cbiw. insiruciions 
to Cardinal Farnese. MS. in the Oorainl library, published 




• Jpso dmare, ore iubrldentl, spectaculo plauelt. Pallav. 


1 Cum esset in corporis omatu elefantlaslmns. Maflbl 
Vita Uyo1». 1986, p. 3. 

3 Rquorumque ct armorum usu pnecelleret. Ibid. 

s Partlm in factlonum rixarumque perlonlis, partim in 
amatoria vesanla. . . .tempus coniumeret. Ibid. 

* Ardentibus oculis, dotestatus ifiiavlaro perfldlamque, 
spectantlbus omnibus, in arcem solui^trott. Ibid. p. 6. 

ft Tam acrl ac vehementl oratione edmmllitonibuaaissuai 
sit. Ibid. 

ft UteTestlfloiemianlmlsallenatamenteeomieflt. Ibid 
P.7. 
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A painful operation had become necessary. 
Under the most acute sufferings, Inigo 
firmly clenched his hands, but did not utter 
a single groan. ‘ 

Confined to a wearisome inactivity, he 
found it necessary to employ his active imagi- 
nation. In the absence of the romances of 
chivalry, which had hitherto been his only 
mental food, ho took up the life of Jesus 
Christ, and the legends or Flowers of the 
Saints. This kind of reading, in his state of 
solitude and sickness, produced an extraordi- 
nary impression on his mind. The noisy 
life of tournaments and battles, which had 
hitherto exclusively occupied his thoughts, 
appeared to recede, to fade and vanish from 
his sight ; and at tlic same time a more glo- 
rious career seemed opening before bis asto- 
nished eyes. The humble actions of the 
saints and their heroic sufferings appeared 
far more worthy of praise than all the higli 
feats of arms and chivalry. Stretched upon 
his bed, a prey to fever, he indulged in the 
most conflicting thoughts. 'IMie world that 
he was forsaking, the world whose holy 
mortifications lay bclbre him, appeared to- 
gether, the one with its pleasures, the other 
with its austerities ; and these two antago- 
nists contended in deadly struggle within 
his bosom. “ VV’hat if I were to act like St. 
Francis or St. Dominick?” said he.'-^ Then 
the image of the lady to whom he had 
pledged his heart rose before him : “ She is 
not a countess,” exclaimed he with artless 
vanity, “ nor a duchess ; but her condition is 
much loftier than either.”® Such thoughts 
as these filled him with distress and eawai, 
while his plan of imitating the saints in- 
.spired him with peace and joy. 

From this period his Choice was made. 
As soon as his health was restored, he de- 
termined to bid adieu to the world. After 
having, like Luther, partaken of one more 
repast with his old companions in arms, he 
departed alone, in great secrecy,^ for the 
solitary dwellings that the hermits of St. 
Benedict had hewn out of the rocks of Mont- 
serrat. Impelled not by a sense of sin or his 
need of Divine grace, but by a desire to be- 
come a “ knight of the Virgin,” and of ob- 
taining renown by mortifications and pious 
works, after the example of the whole army 
of saints, he confessed for three days to- 
gether, gave his rich attire to a beggar, put 
on sackcloth, and girt himself with a rope.® 
Then, remembering the celebrated armed 
vigils of Ainadis of Gaul, ho suspended his 
sword before an image of Mary, passed the 


night in watching in his new and strange 
costume, and sometimes on his knees, some- 
times upright, but always in prayer and with 
the pilgrim’s staff in his hand, he repeated 
all the devout practices that the illustrious 
Amadis had observed before him. “ It was 
thus,” says his biographer, the Jesuit Mafiei, 
“ that while Satan was arming Ijuther 
against all laws human and divine, and 
while that infamous heresiarch was appear- 
ing at Worms, and impiously declaring war 
against the apostolic see, Christ, by a call of 
his heavenly providence, was awakening this 
new champion, and binding him, and those 
who were to follow in his steps, to the ser- 
vice of the Roman pontiff, and setting him 
up to oppose the licentiousness and fury of 
heretical depravity.”^ 

Loyola, although still lame in one of his 
legs, dragged liimself by winding and lonely 
paths to Manresa, where he entered a Domi- 
nican convent, in order to devote himself in 
this secluded spot to the severest mortifica- 
tions. Like Luther, he daily begged his 
bread from door to door.^ lie passed seven 
hours upon his knees, and scourged himself 
three times a-day ; at midnight he rose to 
pray ; he allowed his hair and nails to gnuv, 
and in the thin pale face of the monk of 
Manresa it would have been impossible to 
recognise the young and brilliant knight of 
Pampcluna. 

Yet the hour bad come when religious 
ideas, which hitherto had been to Inigo a 
mere chivalrous amusement, ^vere to be 
evolved in him with greater depth, and make 
him sensible of a power to which he was as 
yet a stranger. ^Suddenly, without any 
thing to give him warning, the joy he had 
felt disappeared.® In vain he had recoui .se 
to prayer and singing hymns ; lie could find 
no rest.* His imagination had ceased to call 
up pleasing illusions ; he was left alone with 
his conscience. A state so new to him was 
beyond bis comprehension, and he feadully 
asked himself whether God, after all the 
sacrifices be had made, was still angry with 
him. Night and day gloomy terrors agi- 
tated lus soul \ ho shed bitter tears •, with 
loud cries he called for the peace of mind 

which he had lost but all was in vain.® 

He then recommenced the long confession 
he had made at Montserrat. “ Perhaps,” 
thought he, “ 1 have forgotten something.” 
But this confession only increased his an- 
guish, for it reminded him of all his errors. 
He wandered about gloomy and dejected ; 
his conscience accused Yiim of having done 
nothing all his life hut add sin to sin ; and 


* Nullum alliid indicium dedlt dolorls, nisi ut coactos In 
pufirniim diffitosvaldc coiiatringfcret. Mafi’oi Vita l.oyola), 

p. 8. 

^ Quid al ego lioc agerem quod fecit boatua Friinciscus, 
quid si hoc quod beatus Dorolnicusf Acta Sanct. vll. 034. 

^ Non era condesaa, ni duquessa, mas era su cstado mas 
alto. Ibid. 

♦ Ibl duco amlclsque Ita salutatls, ut arcana consiliorum 
Buorum quam accuratis.simo togerct. Maifei, p. 16. 

® Cretiosa vestiincnta quibus enit ornalus, pannoso cul- 
dam iargiius, succo sose alaocr iuduit ac fune praaclnxit. 
Ibid. p. ‘iu. 


Furorl ac llb|^Inl hareticie pravltatls opponeret. Maffel, 


** 2^Wtum oateatlm proclbus, Infimis emcndlcare quotidie. 
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exul nudarique se omul gaudio acutiret. Ibid. p. 27^. 

4 Necjamln precibus, nequeln psalml3....ullam Invenl- 

Ibid. p. 2S. 
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the wretched man, a prey to overwhelming 
teifOTS, filled the cloister with his groans. 

Strange thoughts then entered into his 
lieart* Finding no consolation in confession 
er in the various ordinances of the (]!hurch,' 
he began, like Luther, to doubt their effi- 
cacy. But instead of forsaking the works of 
men, and seeking the all-sufficient work of 
Christ, he asked bfanself whether he should 
not again pursue the pleasures of time. His 
soul sprang eagerly towards the delights of 
the world he had renounced,^ but immedi- 
ately recoiled with affright. 

Was there^ at that time, any difference 
j between the monk of Manresa and the monk 
ofErfurth? Unquestionably, — in secondary 
points : but the state of their souls was the 
same. Both were deeply sensible of the 
multitude of their sins. Both were seeking 
for reconciliation ndth God, and longed to 
have the assurance*in their hearts. If a 
^.Btaupitz with the Bible in his hand had ap- 
peared in the convent of Manresa, possibly 
Inigo might have become the Luther of the 
Peninsula. These two great men of the 
sixteenth century, these founder.«i of two spi- 
ritual powers which for three centuries have 
been warring together, were at this moment 
brothers ; and perhaps, if they had met, Lu- 
ther anft* Loyola would have embraced, and 
mingled their tears and their prayers. 

But from this hour the two monks were 
destined to follow entirely diffei’ent paths. 

Inigo, instead of feeling that his remorse 
was sent to drive him to the foot of the cross, 
persuaded himself that these inward re- 
proaches proceeded not from God, but from 
the devil; and he resolved never more to 
think of iii.s sins, to erase them from his 
memory, and bury them in eternal oblivion. ^ 
Luther turned towards Christ ; Loyola only 
fell hack upon himself. 

Visions came erelong to confirm Inigo in 
the conviction at which he had arrived. His 
own resolves had become a substitute for the 
grace of the Lord ; his own imaginings sup- 
plied the place of God’s Word. He had 
looked upon the voice of God in his conscience 
as the voice of the devil ; and accordingly the 
remainder of his history represents him as 
given up to the inspirations of the spirit of 
darkness. 

One day Loyola met am old woman, as 
Luther in the hour of his trial was visited by 
an old man. But the Spanish crone, instead 
of proclaiming remission of sin -^ to the peni- 
tent of Manresa, predicted visitations from 
Jesus. Such was the Christianity to which 
Loyola, like the prophets of Zwickau, had 

1 Ut Dtilla Jam res mii(j;are dolorem posse vlderetur. 
Sfaff. p. 29. 

2 £t sKcitll commodls rcpetendls macnaanodaoi impetu 
cotdtayerlt. Ibid. p. 30. 

2 Sine ulla dubltatlone constituit preteritae vitae labes 
perpofcua oblivloae coaterere. Ibid. p. 3i. 
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recourse. .Inigo did not seek truth in the 
Holy Scriptures ; but imagined in their place 
immediate communication with the world of 
spirits. He soon lived entirely in ecstasies 
and contemplation. 

One day, as he was going to the church of 
St. Paul, outside the city, lie walked along 
the banks of the Llohregst, and sat down ab- 
sorbed in meditation. His eyes were fixed 
on the river, which rolled its deep waters 
silently before him. lie was lost in thought. 
Suddonly he fell into an ecstasy; he saw 
with his bodily eyes what .men can with dif- 
ficulty understand after much reading, long 
vigils, and study.^ He rose, and as he stood 
on the brink of the river, he appeared to have 
become another man ; he then knelt down at 
the foot of a cross w'hich was close at hand, 
ready to sacrifice his life in the service of that 
cause whoso mysteries had just been revealed 
to him. 

From this time his visions became more 
frequent. Sitting one day on the steps of St. 
Dominick's church at Manresa, be was sing- 
ing a liythii to the Holy Virgin, when on a 
sudden his soul was wrapt in ecstasy; he 
remained motionless, and absorbed in con- 
templation ; the mystery of the most Holy 
Trinity was revealed to his sight under mag- 
nificent symbols ; ® he shed tears, filled the 
church with his sobs, and all day long did' 
not but speak of this ineffable vision. 

These numerous apparitions had removed 
all his doubts ; he believed, not like Luther 
because the things of faitli were written in 
the Word of God, but Ijccause of the visions 
he had seen. “ Even had there been no 
Bible,” say his apologists, “ even had these 
mysteries never tx;en revealed in Scripture,® 
he would have believed them, for God had 
appeared to him.”^ Luther, on' taking his 
doctor’s degree, had pledged his oath to 
Holy Scu’ipture,® and the only infallible au- 
thority of the Word of God had become the 
fundamental principle of the Reformation. 
Loyola, at this time, hound himself to 
dreams and visions ; and chimerical appari- 
tions became the principle of his life and of 
his faith. 

Luther’s sojourn in the convent of Erfurth 
and that of Loyola in the convent of Man- 
resa explain to us— the one, the Reformation ; 
the other, modem Popery. The monk who 
was to reanimate the exhausted vigour of 
Rome repaired to Jerasalcm after quitting 
the cloister. We will not follow him on this 
pilgrimage, as we shall meet with liim again 
in the course of this history. 

> Quie vix derauni solent homiiica intelllireDtla compre- 
iMndcrc. MafT. p. 32. 

9 En Hetiras de trea teclas. 

* Quod ctfli nulia scrlptucs, mysterl^ ilia fldcl doccrct. 
^cta Sanct. 

* Qute Deo idbi aperlentc cosnoverant. UalT. p. 34. 

* Vol. !. p. 
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CHAP^J;ER II. 

victory of the Tope— Death of Leo X.— The Oratory of 
Divine Love— Adrian Vl.—Pla^of Reform— Opposition. 

WniLE these events were taking pLico in 
Spain, Rome liersclf appeared to be assuming 
a mojo serious character. I’he groat patron 
of music, hunting, and festivities disappeared 
from the pontifical throne, and was succeeded 
by a pious and grave monk. 

Leo X. had been greatly delighted at hear- 
ing of the edict of Worms and of Luther’s 
captivity ; and immediately, in testimony of 
his victory, ho had consigned the cfligy and 
writings of the reformer to the flames.^ It 
was the second or third time that Itoine had 
indulged in this innocent enjoyment. At the 
same time Leo X., wishing to testify his 
gratitude to Charles V., united his army 
with the emperor’s. The French were com- 
pelled to evacuate Parma, Piacenza, and 
Milan ; and Giulio de Medici, the pope’s 
cousin, entered the latter city. The pope 
was thus approaching the summit of earthly 
power. 

Tlieso events took place at the beginning 
of the winter of 1521. Leo X. was accus- 
tomed to spend the autumn in the country. 
At such times lie would leave Rome without 
surjdico, and, what was considered still more 
scandalous, wearing boots. ^ At Viterbo he 
amused himself with hawking ; at Cometi in 
hunting the stag : the lake of Jlolsena afford- 
ed him the pleasure of fishing; thcncc he 
passed to his favourite villa at Alalliana, 
where he spent his time in the midst of festi- 
vities. Musicians, improvisatori, and all the 
artists whose talents could enliven this dc- 
lightful abode, were gathered round the 
pontiff, lie was residing there when he 
received intelligence of the. capture of Milan. 
A great excitement immediately ensued in 
the villa. The courtiers and officers could 
not restrain their exultation, the^ Swiss dis- 
charged their carbines, <Miid Leo, in lixcess of 
joy, walked up and down bis room all night, 
from time to time looking out of the window 
at the. rejoicings of the soldiers and of the 
people. He retnnicd to Rome fatigued, but 
intoxicated with success. He had scarcely 
reached the Vatican when he felt suddenly 
indisposed. “ Pray for me,” said he to his 
attendants. He had not even time to receive 
holy sacrament, and died in the prime of 
life, at the age of forty-five, in the hour of 
victory, and amid the noise of rejoicing. 

The crowd followed the pontiff to the 
grave, loading him with abuse. The}' coflitd 


not forgive him for having died without the | 
sacrament, and for leaving his debts unpaid, ' 
the result of his enormous expenses. “ You 
gained your pontificate like a fox,” said tlie ,j 
liomans ; “ you held it like a lion, and l€)ft ' 
it like a dog.” 

Such was the funeral oration with which 
Rome honoured the pop© twho excommuni- | 
oated the Reformation,^ and whoso name 
serves to designate one of the great epochs 
in history. 

Meantime a feeble reaction against the 
sjurit of Leo and of Rome was already be- 
ginning in Romo itself. Some pious men 
had there .established an oratory for tlieir 
common edification,* near the spot which 
tradition assigns as the place where the early 
Christians used to meet. C’ontarini, who 
had heard Luther at Worms, was the leader 
in these prayer-meetings. Thus a species 
of reformation was beginning at Rome almost 
at the same time as at Wittemberg. It lifts 
been said with truth, that wherever the 
seeds of piety exist, there also are the gqrms 
of reformation. Rut these good intentions 
were soon to ho frustrated. 

In other times, a Gregory VII. or an In- 
nocent III. would have heeh chosen to suc- 
ceed Leo X., could such men ^vc been 
found ; but the interest of the Empire was 
now sii|)erior to that of the Church, and 
Charles V. required a pope devoted to lus 
service. The (Cardinal de Medici, afterwards 
Clement V 11. , seeing that he had no chance 
at present of obtaining the tiara, exclaimed: 
“Elect the Cardinal of Tortosa, a man in 
years, and wdiom everyone regards as a saint.” 
Tliis prelate, w'lio was a native of Utrecht, 
arid sprung from the middle classes, was 
chosen, and reigned under the title of Adrian 
VI. He had been professor at Louvain, and 
jiflcrwards tutor to Charles V., hy whose 
iiithicnec he was invested with the Roman 
pui-jdc ill 1517. Cardinal de Vio supported 
his nomination. “ Adrian,” said he, “ had a 
great share in procuring Imthcr’s condemna- 
tion hy the Louvain doctors.”^ The car- 
dinals, tired out and taken hy surprise, 
elected this foreigner ; but ns soon as they 
came to their senses (says a chronicler), they 
almost died of fright. The thought that the 
austere Netherlander would not accept the 
tiara, at first g«ve them some little consola- 
tion ; but this hope was not of long duration. 
Pasquin represented the pontifF-elc;*.t under 
the character of a schoolmaster, and the car- 
dinals as little boys under the ro;l. "J'he 
citizens were so exasperated that tlie mom- 
Ixjrs of the conclave thoiiglit themselves 
fortunate to have escaped being throwm into 
the river. 3 In Holland, on the contrary, 
tlie people tdttificd by general rejoicings their 


* Oomburl JusRlt alteram vuHiw la ejus ttatua, alteram 
anltn! ejua in Itbr^. Pallav. i. 12 S. 

Tarls de Qrassis, bis master of the ceremonltB, has tmg 
entry In his diary. “ Thursday, U»th Jan., alter b^feiy^fastv 


the pope went to Toscanello and Its nelihbourJiood. He 
went without his stole, and, worse than fhat, without his 
’■ochet, and worse than all, wore boots. Dlar. inealt. 


1 SI nnlrono In «n oratorio, chlamato deUivliio 
circa sessanta dl loro. Caracclolo, Vita da Paolo IV. MS. 

^2 nSctorcs Lovanlcnses accepisse consilium a ta: n couspW 
cuo alumno.^Panfv. p. IM. 

» Slcldnn, Hist, de la ht'f. 1. 124. 
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delight at nvinff a pope to the Church. 
“Utrecht planted; Louvain watered; the 
Emperor gave the increase,’* was the inscrip- 
tion on the hangings suspended from the 
fronts of the houses. A wag wrote below 
these words : “ And God had nothing to do 
vrith it.” 

Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction at first 
manifested by the people of Rome, Adrian 
VI. repaired to that city in the montli of 
August 1522, and was well received. It 
was reported that he had more than five 
thousand benefices in his gift, and every man 
reckoned on liaving his shaye. For many 
years the papal throne had not been filled 
by such a pontiff. Just, active, learned, 
pious, sincere, and of irreproachable morals, 
ne permitted himself to be blinded neither 
by favour nor passion. 

He followed the middle course traced out 
by Erasmus, and In a book reprinted at 
Home during his pontificate, he said, “ It 
is certain that the pope may err in matters 
of faith, in defending heresy by his opinions 
or decretids.” ' This is indeed a remarkable 
assertion for a pope to make ; and if the 
ultra-montanists reply that Adrian was mis- 
taken on this jioiiit, by this very circum- 
stance they affirm what they deny, viz. the 
fallibility of the popes. 

Adrian arrived at the Vatican with his old 
housekeeper, whom he cliarged to continue 
providing frugally for his moderate wants in 
that magnificent palace which Leo X. had 
filled with luxury and dissipation. He had 
not a single taste in common with his prede- 
cessor. When he was shown the magnificent 
group of Laocoon, discovered a few years be- 
Kire, and purchased at an enormous price by 
Julius TI., he turned coldly away, observ- 
ing : “ They arc the idols of the heathen !” 
“ I would rather serve God,” said he, “ in 
my deanery of Louvain, than be pope at 
Rome.” Alarmed at the dangers with which 
the Reformation threatened the religion of 
the Middle Ages, and not, like the Italians, 
at those to which Rome and her hierarchy 
were exposed, it was his earnest desire to 
combat and check it; and lie judged the 
best means to this end would be a reform of 
the Church carried out by the Church itself. 
“ The Church needs a reform,” said he ; 
“but we must go step by step.” — “The 
pope means,” says Luther, “ that a few cen- 
turies should intervene between each step.” 
In truth, for ages the Church had been mov- 
ing towards a reformation. But there was 
no longer room for temporizing : it was ne- 
cessary to act. 

Faithful to his plan, Adrian set about 
banishing from the city all peijurers, pro- 
fane persons, and usurers ; a "task by no 
means easy, since they formed a consider- 
able portion of the inhabitants. 


At first the Romans ridiculed him ; soon 
they began to hate him. The sacerdotal 
rule, the immense profits it brought, the 
power of Romo, the sports, festivals, and 
luxury that filled it, — all would be irretrie- 
vably lost, if there was a return to apostolic 
manners. 

The restoration of discipline, in particular, 
met with a strong opposition. “ To succeed 
in this,” said the cardinal high-peniten^ary, 
“ we must first revive the zeal of Christians. 
The remedy is more than the patient can 
bear, and will cause his death. Beware lest, 
by wishing to preserve Germany, you should 
lose Italy.”* In effect, Adrian had soon 
greater cause to fear Romanism than liUther- 
anism itself. 

Exertions were made to bring him back 
into the path he was desirous of quitting. 
The old and crafty Cardinal Soderini of Vd- 
terra, the familiar friend of Alexander VI., 
Julius II., and Leo X., ^ often let fall hints 
w'ell adapted to prepare the worthy Adrian 
for that cnaracter, so strange to him, which 
he was called upon to fill. “ The heretics,” 
remarked Soderini one day, “have in all 
ages spoken of the corrupt manners of the 
court of Rome, and yet the popes have never 
changed them.” — “ It has never been by 
reform,” said he on another occasion, “ that 
heresies have been put down, hut by cru- 
sades.” — “ Alas,” replied the pontiff with a 
deep sigh, “how unhappy is the fate of a 
pope, since he has not even liberty to do what 
IS right !” ® 


CHAPTER III. 

Diet of Nuremberg— Sol Iman’s InvasIon^The Nuncio call* 
for Luther's Death— The Nuremberg Preachers— I’romlse 
of Reform— The Nuncio's Alarm— Grievances of the Na- 
tion-Decree of the Diet— Fulminating letter of the Pope 
— l.uther's Advice. 

On the 23d March 1522, before Adrian had 
reached Rome, the diet assembled at Nurem- 
berg. Prior to this date the Bishops of Mers- 
burg and Misnia had asked permission of 
the Elector of Saxony to make a visitation of 
the convents and churches in his states. 
Frederick, thinking that trulli would he 
strong enough to resist error, had given a 
favourable reply to this request, and the 
visitation took place. The bishops and theif 
doctors preached violently against the Refor- 
mation, exhorting, threatening, and entreat- 
ing; but their arguments seemed useless; 
and when, desirous of having recourse to 
more effectual weapons, they called upon the 
secular authority to carry out their decrees, 


1 Certum eat quod (Pontlfex) potult errare In ils quae tan- i .Sarpf, H1 .hI. Council of Trent, p. 20. 

gunt iidero, hacreslra per auam deterroinatlonem aut decre< s per longa oaperienxa ^lle cone ‘del mundOt motto pru- 

talem asaerendo. Oomm. in lib. 4 . Sententlanim Quest, do | dente e accorto. Nardl. Hist. Fior. lib. vil. 

Sacr. Confirm. Rornte. 1622 , folio. ' ^ Sarpl, Hiat. Oounctl of Trent, p. 21. 
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the elector’s ministers replied, that the busi- 
ness was one that required to ^ examined 
according to the Bible, and that the elector 
in his advanced age could not begin to study 
divinity. These efTorts of the bishops did 
not lead one soul back to the fold of Home ; 
and Luther, who passed through these dis- 
tricts shortly after, and preached in his usual 
powerful strain, erased the feeble impressions 
that had been here and there produced. 

It*might bo feared that the emperor’s bro- 
ther, the Archduke Ferdinand, would do 
what Frederick had refused. This young 
prince, who presided during «part of the sit- 
tings of the diet, gradually acquiring more 
firmness, might in his zeal rashly draw the 
sword which his more prudent and politic 
brother wisely left in the scabbard. In fact, 
be had already begun a cruel persecution of 
the partisans of the Keformation in his here- 
ditary states of Austria. But God on several 
occasions made use of the same instrument 
for the deliverance of reviving Christianity 
that he had employed in the destruction of 
corrupt Christianity. The crescent appeared 
in the terrified provinces of Hungary. On 
the yth of August, after a six weeks’ siege, 
Belgrade, tire bulwark of this kingdom and 
of the empire, fell before Soliman’s attack. 
The followers of Mahomet, after having 
evacuated Spain, sceme<l bent on entering 
Europe by tlie East. The Diet of Nurem- 
berg forgot the monk of Worms, to think 
only of uie Sultan of Constantinople. But 
Charles V. kept both these adversaries 
ill mind. On the Slst of October, he wrote 
to the pope from Valladolid : “ Wo must 
check the Turks, and punish the abettors 
of Luther’s poisonous doctrines with the 
sword. 

The storm which seemed to bo passing 
away from the Keformation, and turning to- 
wards the east, soon gathered anew over the 
head of the reformer. His return to Wittem- 
borg, and the zeal he had there displayed, re- 
kindled animosity. “ Now that we know 
where to catch him,” said Duke George, 
“ let us execute the decree of Worms!” It 


in consequence of his German descent, ilat- ] 
tered himself with the hope of a more favour- 
able reception from his nation than any pope 
of Italian origiu could expect.^ He there- 
fore eommissioned Chieregati, whom he had 
known in Spain, to repair to Nuremberg. | 

As soon as the diet had opened, several i 
princes spoke strongly against Luther. The 
Cardinal-archbishop of Salzburg, who en- 
joyed tlie full confidence of the emperor, de- 
sired that prompt and decisive measures 
should be taken before the arrival of the 
Elector of Saxony. The Elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg, always inflexible in his pro- 
ceedings, and the Chancellor of Treves, alike 
pressed for the execution of the edict of 
Worms. The other princes ivere in a great 
measure undecided and divided in opinion. 
The state of confusion in which the Church 
was placed filled its most faithful servants 
with anguish. The Bishop of Strasburg ex- 
claimed, ill a full meeting of the diet, “ I 
would give one of my fingers not to be a 
priest.”^ 

Cliieregati, jointly wdth tbe Cardinal of 
Salzburg, called for Luther ‘s death. “ Wc 
must,” said be in the pope’s name, and hold- 
ing the pontiff’s brief in his hands, “ w'e must 
cut ofi* this gangrened member from the 
body.® Your fathers put John lluss and 
Jerome of Prague to death at Constance ; 
but they live again in Luther. Follow 
the glorious example of your ancestors, 
and, with the aid of Ciod and St. Peter, 
gain a signal victory over the infernal 
dragon.” 

On hearing the brief of the pious and mo- 
derate Adrian, most of the princes were awe- 
stricken.^ M»any were beginning to under- 
stand Luther more clearly, and had hoped 
better things of the pope. . Thus then Rome, 
under an Adrian, will not acknowledge her 
faults ; she still liurls her thunderbolts, and 
the provinces of Germany are about to be 
laid waste and drowned in blood. While 
the princes reinaiued sad and silent, the 
prelates and members of the diet in tbe inte- 
rest of Rome became tumultuous. “ Let 


was even asserted in Germany that Charles him be put to death,”® cried they, according 
V. and Adrian would meet at Nuremberg to to the report of the Saxon envoy, who was 
concert their plans. ® “ Satan feels the wound present at the sitting. 


that has been inflicted on him,” says Luther ; 
“ and this is why he is so furious. But 
Christ has already stretched out his hand, 
and will soon trample him under foot in spite 
of the gates of bell.”® 

In the month of December 1522, the diet 
again assembled at Nuremherg. Every 
thing seemed to indicate, that if Soli man had 


Very different language was heard in the 
churches of Nuremberg. The people crowded 
into tbe chapel attached to the hospital, and 
to the churches of the Augustines, of St. 
Sebaldus, and St. Lawrence, to listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel. Andrew Osiander 
was preaching powerfully in tlie latter tem- 
ple. Several princes, and o.specially Albert, 


been the great enemy that had engaged its margrave of Brandenburg, wlio, in his qua- 
attention in the spring session, Luther would lity of grand-master of the 'I’outonic Order, 
be that of the winter meeting. Adrian VI., 

1 Quod ex ea rerione vonlrenl, unde noble secundum car- 
nem oriito cet. Papal Brief. L. 0pp. Lat. il. ^2. 

- Er wollle elncn Finger dnm geMn. . . .Seek. p. &6B. 

' Das man die Nachfolgor deraelbcn vergifton Lohre, mlt * Heeooandos uti membra Jam putrlda a sano corpore. 
dem Scliwert strafen mag. L. 0pp. xvU. :«l. Pallavlclnl, 1. iw. . n mo. 

^ Cum fama alt fortU et Oiesarem ot papam Nurnbergam J Sroeson Schrccken elug^(^. 

conventuros. L. Epp. il. 814 . f Nlcht andere gesc linen denn » 

•* Bed Ohrlstus qul ocepit contorot eiim. Ibid. aJo. cried out, Crmc^/v hm! cmcify hm !) L. 0pp. xvlll. 867. 
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took rank immediately after the archbishops, 
frequently attended these. Monks, abandon- 
ing the convents in the city, were learn- 
ing trades in order to gain a livelihood by 
their labour. 

Chieregati could not endure such audacity. 
He insisted that the priests and rebellious 
monks should bo thrown into prison. The 
diet, notwithstanding the resolute opposi- 
tion of the envoys of the Elector of li^xony 
and of the Margrave Casimir, determined on 
seizing the monks, but consented to make a 
previous communication of the nuncio’s com- 
plaint to Osiander and his colleagues. Thi.s 
duty was in committee, of which the fanati- 
cal Cardinal of ISalzburg was president. Tlie 
danger was threatening ; the struggle was 
about to begin, and it w\as tlie council of the 
nntion that provoked it. 

The people, however, anticipated them. 
While the diet was deliberating wliat should 
be done wnth these ministers, the town-coun- 
cil of Nuremberg were considering how they 
should proceed with regard to the decision 
of the diet. They resolved, without exceed- 
ing their jurisdiction, tli.it if attempts w'crc 
made to lay violent hands on the city 
preachers, they should be set at liberty by 
main force. 8uch a determination was very 
significant. The astonished diet replied to 
tlie nuncio, that it was not lawful to arrest 
the preachers of the free city of Nuremberg, 
unless previously convicted of heresy. 

Chieregati Avas deeply moved at this new 
insult to the omnipotence of the p.ipacy. 
“ Well then,”saidhehauglitily to Ferdinand, 
“ do nothing, but let me act. T will liavo 
these preachers seized in the pope's name.” ^ 
As soon as the Cardinal-archbishop Albert of 
Mentz and the ^largrave Casimir Avcrc in- 
formed of this extravagant design, they has- 
tened to tlie legate, entreating him to re- 
nounce liis intentions. The nuncio Avas im- 
movable, affinning that in the bosom of 
Christendom obedience to the pope Avas 
of the first importance. The tAAm princes 
quitted the legate, saying : ‘‘ If you per- 
sist in your design, avo desire that you 
will give us warning ; for avo Avill leave 
the city before you venture to lay hands on 
these preachers.”* The legate abandoned 
his project. 

Despairing of success by measures of 
authority, ho resolved to have recourse to 
other expedients, and with th'A view, he 
made the diet acquainted with the intentions 
and mandates of the pontiff, wliich he Iiad 
hitherto kept secret. 

But the worthy Adrian, a stranger to the 
Avays of the ivorld, injured by iiis very frank- 
ness the cause he so heartily desired to serve. 
“ W’'e are well aware,” said he in the resolu- 


crept into the holy city. ^ The contagion 
has spread from the head to the members ; 
it has descended from the popes to the other 
ecclesiastics. It is our desire to reform this 
Roman court, whence proceed so many evils ; 
the Avhole world is craving after it, and to 
olfoct this we submitted to ascend the papal 
chair.” 

Tlie partisans of Rome blushed for shame 
as they heard tliis extraordinary language. | 
They thought, with Pallavicini, that these ! 
avowals were too sincere. * The friends of 
the Reformation, on the contrary, were de- 
lighted at seeing Rome proclaim her oAvn 
corruption. They no longer doubted th<at 
Luther Avas right, since the pope himself de- 
clared it. 

The reply of the diet showed hoAv much 
the authority of the sovereign pontiff had 
fallen in the empire. Luther's spirit seemed 
to have entered into the hearts of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. The moment was 
favourable : Adrian’s ear seemed open ; the 
emperor Avas absent; the diet resolved to 
collect into one body all the grievances that 
for ages Germany had endured from Rome, 
and forward tlicm to the pope. 

The legate Avas frightened at this deter- 
mination. lie entreated and threatened by 
turns. He insinuated that under a purely 
religious exterior, the reformer concealed 
great political dangers ; he asserted, like 
Adrian, tliat these cliildven of iniquity had 
no other end in vicAv than to destroy all 
obedience, and lead every man to do as ho 
pleased. “ Will those men keep your laws,” 
said he, “ Avho not only despise the holy 
canons of the Fatlua*, but still furtlier. t«?ar 
them in pieces and burn them in their diabo- 
lical fury ? Will they spare your lives who 
do not fear to insuk, to strike, to kill the an- 
nointed of the I^ord? It is your persons, 
your goods, your houses, your Avives, your 
children, your domains, your states, your 
temples, and all that you adore, that are 
threatened by this frightful calamity.” ® 

All these declamations proved of no avail. 
The diet, although commending the promises 
of the pope, required for tlieir speedy fulfil- 
ment tliat a free and Christian council should 
be assembled as soon as possible at {:?tras- 
burg, Mentz, Cologne, or Metz, in which 
laymen should be present. Laymen in a 
council! Laymen regulating the affairs of 
the Churcli in concert Avith priests 1 It is 
more than avc can sec even noAV in many 
protestant states. The diet added, that 
every man should liave liberty to speak 
freely for the glory of God, the salvation of 
souls, and the good of the Christian common- 


tions intrusted to his legate, “ that for many 
years certain abuses and abominations have 


I Seae aiict<»rliRte [Kintifica curaturum «t latl caperentur. 



- . — - . nuKdam vltia Irrop- 

slasc, abiiBUs In rcbim aacris. In leKibuM vlolatiuneH, In ninc- 
tis denique pcrvcrsloneni. Uullav. i. IfM). See also Sarpl, p. 
25: L. Opp. XVlH. Ac. ^ 

* LIberioris taincn, ciuam par erat, sinccrilatls fuisse 
vlsnm pst. ea convcntiil patcfacere. Ibid. 162. 

* In oo», in vestraH res, douios, uxores, Hbcros, dltloncs, 
domlnatiis, tcnipla quii! colitis. L. Opp. Lat, li. 536. 
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wealth. ^ It then proceeded to draw up a 
catalogue of grievances, which amounted 
to the number of eighty. The abuses and 
arts of the popes and the Roman court to 
extort money from Germany ; tlie scandals 


Adrian himself was filled with indignation 
at the events in Germany, and it was on the 
head of the Elector of Saxony that he dis- 
charged his anger. Never had the Roman 
pontilfs uttered a cry of alarm more ener- 


and profanations of the clergy ; the disorders getic, more sincere, and perhaps more affect- 
and simony of thy ecclesiastical tribunals; ing. 

the encroachments on the secular power for “We have waited long-— and perhaps too 
the enslaving of consciences ; were all set long,” said the pious Adrian in the brief he 
forth with as much frankness as energy, addressed to the elector ; “ we were anxious 


Tile states gave the pope to understand that 
the traditions of men were the source of all 
this corruption, and concluded by saying: 
“If those grievances are not redressed within 
a limited time, we shall seek other means of 
deliverance from so many oppressions and 
sufferings.” ^ Chieregati, foreseeing the for- 
midable recess (report) that the diet would 
draw up, hastily left Nuremberg, tliat he 
might not be the bearer of this sad and inso- 
lent message. 


to see whether God would visit thy soul, and 
if thou wouldst not at last escape from the 
snares of Satan. But where we looked to 
gather grapes, wo found nothing but sour 
grapes. The blower hath blown in vain; 
thy wickedness is not melted. Open, then, 

thine eyes to see the greatness of thy fall 1 

“ If the unity of the Church is oroken ; if 
the simple have been turned aside from that 
faith which they had imbibed at their mothers’ 
breasts ; if the churches arc deserted ; if the 


And vet, was it not to be feared that the people are without priests; if the priests 


diet would seek to make amends for its bold- 
ness by sacrificing Luther? People thought 
so at first ; but a spirit of justice and truth 
had descended on this assembly. It de- 
manded, as TiUthcr had done, the convocation 
of a free council in the empire, and added, 
that in the nicanwliile the pure Gospel alone 
slunild he preached, and nothing should be 
printed without the approbation of a certain 
number of pious and learned incn.’^ 'fhese 
resolutions furnish us with the means of cal- 
culating the iramensc progress the Reforma- 


receive not the honour that is due to them ; 
if Christians are without Christ : to whom 

is it owing, but to thee?' If Christian 

peace has vanished from the earth ; if the 
wmrld is full of discord, rebellion, robbery, 
murder, and contlagration ; if the cry of war 
is heard from cast to 'west ; if a universal 
conflict is at hand : it is th6u — thou who art 
the author of these things ! 

“ Boost thou not this sacrilegious man 
(liUthcr) rending with his wicked hands 
and trampling under his impure feet the 


tion had m.'ide subsequently to the Diet of images of the saints and even the holy cross 

Worms ; and yet the knight of Feilitsch, the of Clirist ? Dost thou not behold him,, m 

Saxon envoy, solemnly protested against this his ungodly wrath, instigating laymen to 
censorship, moderate as it was, which tlie imbrue their hands in the blood of 
lUet prescribed. This decree was regarded 
as the first triumph of the Reformation,^ to 
he followed by other more decisive victories, 
q’he Swiss themselves, in tlic midst of their 
mountairis, thrilled with delight. “ The 
Roman pontitF is \anquished in Germany,” 

.said Zwingle. “ We have nothing more to 
do than deprive him of his weapons. This 
is the battle we have now to fight, and a 
furious one it will be. But ('hrist is the 
umpire of the coullict.”* Luther said pub- 
licly that God himself had inspired the 
princes to draw up tliis edict.® 

Tile indignation at the Vatican among the 
papal ministers was very great. What ! is 
it not enough to have a pope w'ho disappoints 
all the expectations of the Romans, and in 
whoso palace there is ni lthcr singing nor 
playing; but, more than this, secular princes 
.are allowed to hold a language that Romo 
detests, and refuse to put the Wiiteniberg 
heretic to death ! 


* Qiiod In tall conclllo cl» q»l lntere.‘»so doberent vel Pfdc- 

RiasUtl vcl laicallH ordl\jls llbcre liceret loqui. Oeidart, 
Constit. Iinpor. i. 462. , „ . 

- Wl« sic soldier Besdiwcrung uiid Drangsaal cntladen 
M’erden. L. Opp. xvill. 351. 

^ Ut plo niacidequo purum Uvangeliura prasdlcarclur. 
Pall. 1. 166 ; Slcldan, 1. 135. 

^ Vidus est ac ferine profllaaliis e Oormanbv Uomamia 
pqntlfex. Zw. Hpn, 313,— nth October 1523. 

* Uott habo solclies B. O. vingcbcii. I . 0pp. xvill. 476. 


imbrue their hands in the blood of the 
priests, and overturning the churches of our 
Lord? 

“ And what matters it, if the priests he 
assails are wicked priests? Has not the 
Lord said : Whatsoever they hid you observe^ 
that observe and do ; hut <«? not ye after their 
works f thus showing the honour that be- 
longs to them, even when their lives are 
blamc-w'orthy.*'* 

“ Rebellious apostate I he is not ashamed 
to defile the vessels consecnited to God ; he 
drags from their sanctuaries the holy virgins 
dedicated to Christ, and gives them over to 
the devil ; he takes the priests of the liord, 
and delivers them up to infamous harlots... 

. . .Awful profanation ! which even the heathen 
would have condemned with horror in tho 
priests of their idols ! 

“ What punishment, wliat torments dost 

thou think we judge thee to deserve? 

Have pity on thyself; have pity on thy 
wretched Saxons ; for if you do not .all return 
into the fold, God will pour out his vengeance 
upon you. 

“ In tho name of the Almighty God, and 

1 Dass die Klrchen ohneVolk slnd, dass di© 'Vdlkef qbne 
Priest cr Bind, dass die Prleater ohu© hhre 8lnd» und dass 
dio ChTlBten ohne Christo slnd. L. Opp. xvill. 371. 

* Wen slo glcich elnoa verdammten Lebens slnd. iblo. 
379. 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose representa- 
tive I am upon earth, I declare that thou 
shalt be punished in this world, and iilunged 
into everlasting fire in that whicli is to 

come. Repent and be converted 1 BoUi 

swords are. suspended over thy head, — the 
sword of the Empire and the sword of tlie 
Church.” 

The pious Frederick shuddered as he reUd 
this threatening brief. He had written to 
the emperor shortly before, to the effect 
that old age and sickness rendered him in- 
capable of taking any part in these affairs ; 
and he had been answered by the most inso- 
lent letter that a sovereign prince had ever 
received. Although bowed down by age, he 
cast his eves on that sword which he liad 
worn at the holy sepulchre in the days of his 
manly strength, lie began to think that he 
would have to unsheathe it in defence of 
the conscience of his subjects, and that, 
already on the brink of the tomb, he would 
not be allowed to go down to it in peace. 
He immediately wrote to Wittemberg to 
hear the opinion of the fathers of the Refor- 
mation. 

There also troubles and persecutions were 
apprehended. ‘ What shall 1 say V “ 
claimed the gentle Mclanctlion ; “ whither 
shall I turn ? Hatred ovcrwliclins us, and 
the world is transported with fury against 
us.”' Luther, Linck, Mclanctlion, Bugen- 
hagen, and Amsdorff consulted together on 
the reply they should make to tin; elector. 
Their answer was almost entirely to the same 
purport, and the advice tliey gave him is very 
remarkable. 

“ No prince,” said they, “can undertake a 
war without the consent of the people, from 
whose hands he has received his authority.*-^ 
Now, the people have no desire to fight for 
the Gospel, for they do not believe. Let not 
princes, therefore, take up arms; they arc 
rulers of the nations, that is to say, of unbe- 
lievers.” Thus, it was the impetuous Luther 
who counselled the discreet Frederick to re- 
store his sword to its sheath. He could not 
have returned abetter answ er to the reproach 
of the pope, that he excited the laity to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of the 


fourteen: The reckoning is correct; the 
affair will succeed. Then our Lord God 
arises and says ; How many do you reckon 

me? Fora cipher perhaps? He then 

turns their calculations topsy-turvy, and 
their reckonings prove false.” ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Persecution— Exertions of Puke aeorfte— The Convent «t 
Aiitweriv— Miltenbcrtf— The Three Monks of Antwerp— 
The Scaffold— The Martyrs of Brussels. 

The torrent of fire poured forth by tlie hum- 
ble and meek Adrian kindled a conflagration ; 
and liis emotion caused an immense agitation 
in the whole of Christendom. Persecution, 
w'hicli had been for some time relaxed, broke 
out afresh. Lutlior trembled for Gennany, 
and endeavoured to avert the storm. “ If 
the princes,” said he, “ oppose tlic truth, the 
result will be, a confusion that tvill destroy 
princes and magistrates, priests and people. 
I fe;ir to see all Germany erelong deluged 
with blood. Let us rise up a.s a wall and 
preserve our people from the wrath of our 
God. Nations are not such now a.s they have 
hitlierto lieen.*’^ Tlic sword of civil war is 
impending over the heads of kings. They 
are resolved to dc^stroy Luther ; but Lutlier 
is bent on saving tliein. Christ lives and 
reigns ; and 1 shall live and reign with 
him.”'' 

These words produced no effect ; Rome w^as 
hastening onward to scaffolds and to blood- 
shed. The Reformation, like Jesus Christ, 
did not come to bring peace, but a sword. 
Persecution was necessary in God’s purposes. 
As certain substances are hardened in the 
fire, to protect them from the influence of the 
atmo.sphere, so the fiery trial was intended 
to protect the evangelical truth from the in- 
fluence of the world. But the fire did still 
more than this : it served, as in the primitive 
times of Christianity, to kindle m men’s 
hearts a univcr.sal enthusiasm for a cause so 


clergy. Few characters have been more 
misunderstood than liis. This advice was 
dated the 8th of February. Frederick re- 
strained himself. 

llie pope’s wrath soon bore fruit. The 
princes who had set forth tlicir grievances 
against Rome, alarmed at their own daring, 
were now desirous of making amends by 
their compliance. Many, besides, thought 
that the victory would remain with the 
Roman pontiff, as he appeared to bo tlic 
stronger party. “ In our days,” said Lu- 
ther, “ princes are content to say tliree times 
three make nine ; or else, twice seven make 

1 Quid dlcamt quo me vertamf Corp. Ref. i. G27. 

a Principl nullum licet susciperobellum.nisl cunscntienle 
populo, a quo accepit imperium. Ibid. All . 


furiously persecuted. There is in mnn, 
wlicn he begins to know the truth, a holy in- 
dignation against injustice and violence. A 
heaven-descended instinct impels him to the 
aide of the oppressed ; and at the same time 
the faith of the martyrs exalts, wins, and 
leads him to that saving doctrine which im- 
parts such courage and tranquillity. 

Duke George took the lead in the persecu- 
tion. But it was a little thin^ to carry it on 
in his ow’ii states only ; he desired, above all. 


1 So kebrt cr ihnen auch die Reohnung gar um. L. 0pp. 
xH. isn. 

2 Ut vldear mlhl vldere Oermanlam In eanguine natare. 


L. Kq»p. il. I&6. ^ 

2 Coglicnt popiilos non esse talcs mode, quales iiactenua 
fucruiit. Ibid. 157. . 

4 ClirlstuB incus vivlt «i regnat, et ego vivam ct regnabo. 


Ibid. 158. 
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that it should devastate electoral Saxony, 
that focus of heresy, and he spared no labour 
to move the Elector Frederick and Duke 
John. “ Certain merchants from Saxony,” 
he wrote to them from Nuremberg, “ relate 
strange things about that country, and such 
as arc opposed to the honour of God and of 
the saints : the sacrament of the Lord’s 

Supper is there rtsceived in the hand ! 

The bread and wine arc consecrated in the 
lan^aye of the people ; Christ’s blood is put 
into common vessels ; and at Eulenburg, a 
man to insult tlio priest entered the church 

riding on an ass! Accordingly, what is 

the consequence? The mines with which 
God had enriched Saxony have become less 
productive since the innovating sermons of 
Luther. Would to God that those who 
boast of having uplifted the Gospel in the 
electorate lind rather carried it to Constanti- 
nople. Lutiicr’s strain is sweet and pleasing, 
but it has a poisoned tail, that stings like a 
scorpion’s. Let us now prepare for the con- 
flict! Let us imprison these apostate monks 
and impious priests ; and that too without 
delay, for our hair is turning gray as 'well 
as our boards, and shows ua that we have 
hut short time left for action.”^ 

Thus wrote Duke George to the electin’. 
The latter rcjdied firmly but mildly, that any 
one who committed a crime in his states 
would meet with due pnnislimeiit ; but that 
matters of conscience must be left to God.® 
George, unable to persuade Frederick, has- 
tened to persecute the followers of the work 
he detested, lie imprisoned the monks and 
priests who followed Luther ; he recalled the 
students belonging to his states from the 
universities which the Keformation had 
reached ; and ordered that all the copies of 
the New 'rostanient in the vulgar tongue 
should be given up to the magistrates. The 
same im^isures were enforced in Austria, 
Wiuleiiiberg, and the duchy of Brunswick. 

But it was in the Low Countries, under 
the immediate authority of Charles V., that the 
persecution broke out with greatest violence. 
'I’he Augustine convent at Antwerp w*as 
filled with monks who had welcomed the 
truths of the (fospcl. Many of the brethren 
had passed some time at vVittemberg, and 
since 1519, salvation by grace had been 
preached in their church with great energv. 
'Fho prior, James Frobst, a man of ardent 
temperament, and Melchior Mirisch, who 
was remarkable, on the other hand, for his 


monks who remained in the convent at 
Antwerp. They continued to preach the 
Gospel with power. The people crowded to 
hear them, and the church of the Augus- 
tincs ill that city was found too small, as 
had been the case at Wittemberg. In Octo- 
ber 1522, the storm that was muttering over 
their heads burst forth ; the convent was 
cibsed, and the monks thrown into prison 
and condemned to death. ^ A few of them 
managed to escape. Some women, forget- 
ting the timidity of their sex, dragged one 
of them (Henry Zuphten) from the hands of 
the executioners. ® Three young monks, 
Henry Voes, John Esch, and Lambert Thorn, 
escaped for a time tlie search of the inquisi- 
tors. All the sacred vessels of the convent 
wore sold ; the gates were barricaded ; the 
holy sacrament was removed, as if from a 
jiollutcd spot ; Margaret, the governor of the 
Low Countries, solemnly received it into 
the church of tlic Holy Virgin;® orders 
were given that not one stone should be left 
upon another of that heretical monastery; 
and many citizens and women who had joy- 
fully listened to the Gospel were thrown into 
prison. 

Luther was filled with sorrow on hearing 
this news. “ The cause that we defend,” 
said he, “ is no longer a mere it will 

have blood, it calls for our lives.”® 

Mirisch and I’robst were to meet with 
very different fates. The prudent Mirisch 
soon became the docile instrument of Home, 
and the agent of the imperial decrees against 
the partisans of the Ueformation. ® Probst, 
on the contrary, having escaped from the 
hands of the inquisitors, wept over his back- 
sliiliiig ; he retracted his recantation, and 
boldly preached at Bruges in Flanders the 
doctrines he had abjured. Being again ar- 
rested and thrown into prison at Brussels, 
his death seemed inevitable. ’ A Franciscan 
took pity on him, and assisted his escape ; 
and Probst, “ preserved by a miracle of 
God,” says Luther, reached Wittemberg, 
where bis twofold deliverance filled the 
hearts of the friends to the Kelbrniation 
with joy. ** 

On ail sides the Uoraaii priests were under 
arms. The city of Miltenberg on the Maine, 
which belongecl to the Archbishop of Mentz, 
was one of the German towns that had re- 


1 Ztim Tode verurthollct. Scck.|>. M8. 

2 Quomuiiu miilicres vl Henricum libcrarlnt. L. hpp. Ii- 


ability and prudcnco, were arrested and “5s,„„ept.™hon,rW™adomIn.Marfa«ta. IW;1. 
taken to Brussels about the close ot the year * cives aiwuios. et muUeres w'xatm et pitmtu*. iwa, 

1521. 'ITiov were brought before Alcander, J 'fiat w- 

Glapio, and sexaral other prelates. Taken i 

by surpnse, contounded, and alarmed, Piobst cum. l. kpp. ii. 1 ^ 2 . This letter, i.iAttd m ir. de wettc s 
retracted. Melchior Mirisch found mcaiisto 
pacify his judges ; he escaped both from rc- |h«‘ 


cantation and condemnation. . 

These persecutions did not alarm the 

* We Ihre Bfirt und Tlanro aiiswelHcn. Rcckend. p. 4B'i. 

* Miiese man aolcbc Dingo dolt Uberlaniif'n. . Ibid. p. 486. 


between hl» two Iniiirf-^yiuncuts, for litiUicr would not have 
8»id of a Christian, who hiul saved lus l ie by a rceantation, 
that he bad been dcUvered by a tniraclc of Ood. PeTbapa 
We should read in the date of the 'etter m dte «. 
instead of m rffr S. r. (a. rf„, which would bring it down ‘o 
the 13th of July , -a far nnire prohabio date in iny oj»Inlon. 
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coived the Word of God with tlio greatest 
eagerness. The inhabitants were much at- 
tached to their pastor John Draco, one of 
the most enlightened men of his times, lie 
was compelled to leave the city ; but the 
Roman ecclesiastics were frightened, and 
withdrew at the same time, fearing the 
vengeance of the people. An evangelical 
deacon alone remained to comfort their hcans. 
At the same time troops from Mentz marched 
into the city and spread through the streets, 
uttering blasphemies, brandishing their 
sw'ords, and giving themselves up to de- 
bauchery. ^ 

Some evangelical Cliristians fell beneath 
their Wows ; ^ others were seized and thiwvii 
into dungeons ; the Romish rites were re- 
stored ; the reading of the lilblc was prohi- 
bited; and the inhabitants were forbidden 
to speak of the Gospel, even in the most 
private meetings. On the entrance of the 
troops, the deacon had taken refuge in the 
house of a poor widovv. lie was denounced 
to tlieir commanders, who .sent a soldier to 
apprehend him. The humble deacon, hear- 
ing the hasty steps of the soldier who sought 
his life, quietly waited for him, and just as 
the door of the chamber was fibruptly opened, 
he went forward meekly, and cordially em- 
bracing him, said ; “ I welcome thee, brother ; 
here I am ; plunge thy sword into my 
bosom.”® The tierce soldier, in astonisri- 
inent, let his sword fall from his hand, and 
protected the pious evangelist from any fur- 
ther harm. 

Meantime, the inquisitors of the Low 
Countries, thirsting for blood, scoured the 
country, .searching every wlierc for the 
young Augustines who had escaj)ed from 
the Antwerp persecution. Escli, Vocs, and 
Lambert were at last discovered, put in 
chains, and led to Brussels. Egmoiidanus, 
Hochstraten, and several other inquisitors, 
summoned them into their presence. “ Do 
you retract your assertion,” asked ITix;!!- 
straten, “ that the priest has not power to 
forgive sins, and that it belong.s to God 
alone?” lie then proceeded to enumerate 
other evangelical doctrines which they w'crc 
called upon to abjure. “ No ! wc wu'll re- 
tract nothing,” exclaimed Esch and Voes 
firmly ; “we will not deny the Word of God ; 
we w’ill rather die for the faith.” 


said he with a stifled voice. He was led 
back to prison. As soon as this delay had 
expired, Esch and Yocs were solemnly de- 
prived of their sacerdotal character, and 
given over to the council of the governor of 
the Low Countries. The council delivered 
them, fettered, to the executioner. Hoch- 
straten and three other inquisitors accom- 
panied them to the stake. ^ 

Whey they came near the scaffold, the 
youthful martyrs looked at it calmly ; their 
firmness, tlioir piety, their youth, ® drew 
tears even from the inquisitors. When they 
vrere bound, the confessors approached them : 
“ Once more we ask you if you will receive 
the Christian faith.” 

"J'jiK MAia'Yiis. — “We believe in the Chris- 
tian ('hurch, blit not in your Church.” 

Half an hour elapsed : the inqiiisitor.s 
hesitated, and hoped that the prospect of so 
terrible a death would intimidate these 
youths. But alone tranquil in the midst of 
the turbulent crowd in the square, they sang 
psalms, stopping from time to time to de- 
clare boldly : “ We will die for the name of 
Jesus Christ.” 

“ Be converted — be converted,” cried tin', 
inquisitors, “ or yon will die in the name of 
the devil.'' — “ No,” replied the martyrs, “ wc 
will die like Cbristians, and for the truth of 
the Gospel.” 

The pile was lighted. While the flames 
’Were ascending slowly, a heavenly peace 
filled tlicir hearts, and one of them went so 
far ns to say : “ 1 seem to be lying on abed of 
roses.”® The solemn hour was come ; death 
was near : the two martyrs cried with a loud 
voice : “ O Doinine Jesu ! Fiii Davhl ! 

miserere nostri! O Lord Jesus, Son of David, 
have mercy on us ! ” They then began so 
lemnly to repeat the Apostle/s Creed.^ At 
last the flames reaelied them, buniing the 
cords t hat fastened them to the stakc^ before 
their breath was gone. One of them, taking 
advantage Of this liberty, fell on his knees 
in the midst of the fire,® and thus worship- 
ping his Master, exclaimed, clasping his 
hands: “Lord Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on us ! ” Tho flames now surrounded 
their bodies : they sang the 'J'e Devm ; soon 
tlieir voices were stifled, and nothing but 
their ashes remained. 

This execution bad lasted four hours. It 


Tjie Inquisitoh. — “ (’onfess that you have 
been led astray by Luther.” 

The Yorxa AuaL.sTixEs. — “As the apos- 
tles were led astray by .Icsus Christ.” 

The Inquisitokb. — “W' c declare you to be 
heretics, worthy of beitig burnt alive, and 
we give you over to the secular arm.” 

Lambert kept silence ; the prospect of 
death terrified him ; distress and doubt tor- 
mented his soul. “ I beg four days’ respite,” 


1 So sie dovh schilndl ichor Icbon denn Huron und nubeii. 
L. Epp. ti. 4(92. 

* Sciilug etliche Todt. ficch. p. fl04. 

^ Boy gegriiOBt, meiu Bruder. SeuUet. Ann. i. 173. 


w'as on the 1st of July 152.3 that the first 
martyrs of tlie Keformation tlms laid down 
their Jives for the Gospel. 

All good men .shudd(?rcd when they heard 
of it. The future filled them with the 
keenest apprehension. “ The executions 
have begun,” said Erasmus.® — “ At last,” 

I Facta cst htcc re.s Bruxcllsc In publico foro. L. Epp. il. 
361 . 

Nondum trlglnta annorum. Ibid, 

» DU fichJjnen inij al8 rooacii te zfjn. Brandt, Hist, tier 
Keformatie, i. 79, • ^ 

4 Admoto igue, canore ccepenint Trmbolum fldel, says 
Erasimus. Epp. i. 127s. 

A l>a lat dor einc im Feucr auf dio Knle gefallen. L. Opr- 
xvili. 4KL 

0 Ccepca est camifleiua. Epp. 1. 1429. 
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exclaimed Luther, “ Christ is gathering some 
fruits of our preaching, and is creating new 
martyrs.” 

But the joy Lutlier felt at the con- 
stancy of these two young Christians was 
troubled by the thought of Ijanibcrt. ITie 
latter was the most learned of the three ; he 
had succeeded to Probst’s station as preacher 
at Antwerp. Agitated in his dungeon, and 
alarmed at the prospect <. f death, he was still 
mor6 terrified by his conscience, which re- 
proached him tvith cowardice, and urged him 
to confess the Gospel, lie was soon de- 
livered from his fears, and after boldly pro- 
claiming the truth, died like his brethren.* 

A ricli harvest sprang from the blood of 
these martyrs. Brusstds turned towards the 
Gospel. “ “ Wherever Aleanilcr raises a 

pile,” said Erasmus, “ there he seems to have 
been sowing heretics.”^ 

' “ Your bonds are mine,” snid Luther; 
“ your dungeons and your burning piles are 

mine !"* Wc arc all with you, and the 

Lord is at our head ! ” He then commemo- 
rated the death of these young monks in a 
beautitul hymn, and soon, in Germany and 
in the Netherlands, in city and country, 
these strains were licard communicating in 
every direction an enthusiasm for the faith 
of these martyrs. 

No I not their ash on sliall not die ! 

Rut, borne to every lund. 

Where’er their suiuted dust shall fall 
Ui* springs a holy band. 

Thoueh Satan by his might may kill, 

Aiui stop their powerful xuee. 

They triumph o’er him in their death, 

And stlli in Christ tejoico. 


CHAPTER V. 


The New Pope. Clement VII.— The Legate Cam pegglo— Diet 
of Nuremberg— Ocmand of the Leeaie— Ueply of tbc Wet 
—A Secular Council projected— Alarm ami Kxertions of 
the Pope —Ravjtrla— League of llatlsbon— Campeggio’s 
Dishonesty— Severity aud Ueforms— Political Schism — 
Opposition— Intrigues of Rome— Decree of Burgos— Rup- 
ture. 


Adrian would doubtless have persisted in 
these violent measures ; the inutility of his 
exertions to arrest the reform, his orthodoxy, 
Ids zeal, his austerity, and even his conscien- 
tiousness, would have made him a cruel per- 
secutor. But this Providence did not permit. 
He died on the 14th of September 1523, and 
the Romans, overjoyed at being delivered 
from this stern foreigner, crowned his phy- 


,1 Quarts post eiustus cst tertius fratcr T.ambrrtiis. L. 
Epp. 11.361. 

Ea mors multos fecit Lutlicranos. Er. Kpp. p. 5)r>3; 
Turn donium ccepit oivitas fnverc Lnfhcro. Ibid. p. 1676. 
Erasmus to Duke Qcorge; Ea civltas antea purissium. Ibid. 


sician’s door with flowers, and set this in- 
scription over it : 'i’o the saviour of his 
country.” 

Giulio de Medici, cousin to Leo X., suc- 
ceeded Adrian VI., under the name of Clement 
Yll. From the day of his election there was 
no more question of religious reform. The 
new pope, like many of his predecessors, 
tHbught only of upholding the privileges of 
the papacy, and of employing its resources 
for his own aggrandizement. 

Anxious to repair Adrian’s blunders, Cle- 
ment sent to Nuremberg a legate of his own 
character, one of the most skilful prelates of 
his court, a man of great experience in pub- 
lic business, and acquainted wdth almost all 
the princes of Germany. Cardinal Campeg- 
gio, for such was his name, after a inagnifi- 
cent reception in the Italian cities on his 
road, soon perceived the change that had 
taken place in the empire. When he entered 
Augshiirg, he desired, as was usual, to give 
his benediction to the people, hut they burst 
into laughter. This was enough : he entered 
Nuremberg privately, without going to the 
church of St. Scbaldus, where the clergy 
awaiteil him. No priests in sacerdotal orna- 
ments came out to meet liim ; no cross was 
solemnly borne before him;* one would 
have thought him some private individual 
passing through the streets of the city. 
Every thing betokened that tlie reign of the 
pajKicy was drawing to an end. 

TheDiet of Nuremberg resumed its sittings 
in the month of January 1524. A stonn 
threatened the national government, which 
the country owed to tlio firmness of Frede- 
rick. 'Tlie Swabian league, the wealthiest 
cities of the empire, and particularly Charles 
V., had sworn his destruction. He was ac- 
cused of favouring the new hcrc.sy. Accord- 
ingly it was resolved to remodify this admi- 
nistration without retaining one of its former 
members. Frederick, overwlitlracd with 
grief, immediately quitted Nuremberg. 

'riie festival of Easter Avas approaching. 
Osiaiider and the evangelical preachers 
redoubled their zeal. Tlie former openly 
declared in his sermons that Antichrist 
entered Rome the very day when Constantine 
left it to lix his residence at Constiiiitinoplc. 
'rhe consecration of the palm-branches and 
many other ceremonies of this feast were 
omitted : four thousand persons received the 
sacrament in both kinds, and the Queen of 
Denmark, the emperor's sister, received it 
puhliely, in like maimer, at the castle. 
‘•AliF’ exclaimed the Archduke Frederick, 
losing his temper, “ Avould that you wem 
not my sister 1 “ The same, womb bore us,” 

replied the quccii, “and 1 will sacrifice every 
thing to please you, except the Word of 
God.”“ 




^ Ubicumque fumos cxcltavlt nimtlua, Ibl dicercs fulsso 
factam horcac'cii Bumentem. Ibid. 
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Campeggio shuddered as lie witnessed draw un a list of the controverted points to 
such audacity; but aftecting to despise the be laid before that august assembly, 
laughter of the populace and the discourses They forthwith applied to their task. Each 
of the preachers, and resting on the authority province drew up its memorial, and never 
of the emperor and of tlie pope, he reminded had Rome been threatened with a more tcr- 
the diet of the edict of Worms, and called rible explosion. Franconia, Brandenburg, 
upon them to put down the Reformation by Ilcnneburg, Windsheim, Wertheim, andNu- 
force. At this language many of the princes remberg, declared in favour of the Gospel, 
and deputies gave vent to their indignation : and against the seven sacraments, the 
“ What has become of the list of grievances abuses of the mass, the adoration of saints, 
presented to the pope by the German nation ?” and the papal supremacy. “ Here is c(^in of 
said they to Campeggio. I’hc legate, fob the right stamp,” said Luther. Not one of 
lowing his instructions, assumed an air of the questions tliat were agitating the popular 
candour and surprise, and answered, “ Three mind was to be passed over in this national 
copies of that list reached Rome; but we council. The majority would succeed in 
have received no official communication of carrying general measures. The unity, in- 
it, ‘ and neither the pope nor the college of dependence, and reformation of Germany 
cardinals could believe that such a paper would be saved. 

could have emanated from your lordships. On being apprized of this, the pope could 
We thought that it came from some private not restrain his wrath. What! dare they 
individuals who had published it out of set up a secular tribunal to decide on reh- 
hatred to the court of Rome. Inconsequence gious questions in direct opposition to his 
of this I have no instructions on the matter,” authority!' If this extraordinary resolu- 
Tlie d%t was incensed at this reply. If it tion should be carried out, Germany would 
is thus the pope receives their representa- doubtless be saved, but Rome would be lost, 
tions, they wdll also know how to listen to A consistory was hastily convened, and 
those he addresses to them. “ The people,” from the alarm of the senators one might 
said many deputies, “ are thirsting for the have thought the Germans were marching 
Word of God ; and to take it away, as the against thd Capitol. “ We must take the 
edict of Worms enjoins, would cause torrents electoral hat from Frederick’s head," said 
of blood to flow.” Aleandcr. “The kings of England and 

Tho’ diet immediately made preparations Spain must threaten to break oft' all com- 
for replying to the pope. As they could not racrciul intercour.se with the free cities,” said 
repeal the edict of Worms, a clause was added another cardinal. U'he congregation at last 
to it rendering it ineffectual. They said, , decided that the only means of safety would 
“ Tiie people must conform with it as far as j be in moving heaven and eartli to prevent 
possible .'" Now many states had declared tho meeting at ^Spi res. 
it impossible to enforce it. At the same The pope immediately wrote to the empe- 
time, raising up the importunate .««hadc of ror; “ If 1 am the first to make head against 
the councils of Constance and of Basle, the the storm, it is not because 1 am the only one 
diet demanded the convocation of a general the tempest threatens ; but because 1 am at 
council of Christendom to be held in Ger- tJie htdin. The rights of the empire are yet 
many. more invaded than the dignity of the court 

The friends of the Reformation did not of Rome.” 
confine themselves to this. What could they W'hile the pope was sending this letter to 
expect from a council which perhaps would C!astile, he was eiidcjivouriug to procure 
never be convoked, and which, under all allies in Germany. He soon gained over 
circumstances, would be composed of bishops one of the most powerful houses in tho cm- 
from every nation ? Will Germany submit pire, that of the dukes of Bavaria. The edict 
her anti-Romi.sh inclinations to prelates from of Worms had not been more strictly en- 
France, fc^pain, Italy, and England? Tlie forced there than elsewhere, and the evan- 
govemment of the nation had already Ixurn gclical doctrine had made great progress- 
abolished; for it a national assembly should But about the close of the year 1521, the 
be substituted to protect the interests of tlic princes of that country, put in motion by 
people. Doctor Eck, chancellor in the university of 

In vain did Hannaart, the Bpanish envoy Ingolstadt, had drawn rearer to Rome, and 
from Charles V., and all the partisans of had published a decree enjoining all^ their 
Rome and the emperor, endeavour to oppose subjects to remain faithful to the religion of 
this suggestion ; the majority of the diet their ancestors.^ 

was immovable. It was agreed that a diet, The Bavarian bishops were alarmed at this 
a secular assembly, should meet at ►Sj»ircs, in cneroachineiit of the secular power. Eck set 
the month of November, to regulate all reli- out for Rome to solicit the pope for anexton- 
pous questions, and that the states should sion of authority in behalf of the princes, 
immediately instruct their theologians to . „ 

1 Pontifex ttgcrrlme tuUt....lntoU!»n* novum do reli- 

f li»no tribunal eo pacto excitarl citra ipaiu£ auctontatein. 
allav. 1. 182. ^ , 

lUm privatlm, ex ils unum^ibi conllgisso. Sieidati.lib.lv. firstes balorlschea Religions Mandat. Winter, 

3 Quanlum eis possibUesit. Cochieeus, p. S4. der Erang. Leiirb in Ilalern, 1. 310. 
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The pope granted every thing, and even con- 
ferred on the dukes a fifth of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues of their country. 

Thus, at a time when the Reformation 
possessed no organization, Roman-catholi- 
cisrn already had recourse to powerful insti- 
tutions for its support; and catholic princes, 
aided by the pope, laid their hands on the 
revenues of the Church, long before the Re- 
formation ventured to touch them. Wliat 
must we think of the reproaches the lic^man- 
catholics have so often made in this re- 
spect ? 

Clement VI I. might reckon upon Bavaria 
to avert the formidable assembly at Spires. 
Erelong the Archduke Ferdinand, the Bishop 
of Salzburg, and other princes, were gained 
in their turn. 

But Gampeggio desired to go still further : 
Germany must be divided into two liostile 
camps ; Gennans must be opposed to Ger- 
mans. 

Some time before, during his residence at 
Stuttgard, the legate had concerted with 
Ferdinand the plan of a league against the 
Rofoi-mation. “ There is every thing to be 
feared in an assembly wluu'e the voice of the 
people is heard,” said he. “ 'J'he Diet of 
Spires may destroy Rome and save Wittem- 
borg. Let us close our ranks ; let us come 
to an understanding for the day of battle.’’^ 
Ratisbon wa.s fixed ujion as tlie place of 
meeting. 

Notwithstanding the jealousy bidvvccn the 
houses of Bavaria and Austria, (.'ampeggio 
succeeded in bringing tlie Dukes of Bavaria 
and the Archduke Ferdinand to this city, at 
the end of .Tunc 1524. They wore joined by 
the Archbishop of »SaIzhurg and the Bishops 
of Trent and Ratisbon. 'Fhe Bishops of 
Spires, Bamberg, Augsburg, Strasburg, 
Basle, Constance, Freisingen, Passau, ami 
Brixeii, v ere present by deputy. 

'liie legato opened the sittings, describing 
in forcible language the dangers threatened 
by the Reformation both to princes and 
clergy. “ Let us extirpate heresy and save 
the Church,” exclaimed he. 

The conference lasted fifteen days in the 
town-hall of Ratisbon. A grand ball, that 
continued till daylight, served to enliven 
this first Catholic assembly held by the 
papacy against the dawning RtTormatioii. * 
Alter this, measures were resolved upon ior 
the destruction of the heretics. 

The legato thought that, according to the 
notorious axiom of the Council of Constance, 
no faith should bo kept with heretics, ® and 
in the mean time he carried out this great 
principle on a small .scale. During the sit- 
tings of the diet at Nuremberg, Campeggio 
had taken a globe and a book from a r)oor 
vendor of astronomical instruments: these 


he kept, and refused to make any compensa- 
tion, because the man was a^ Lutheran. Our 
authority for this incident is the celebrated 
Pirckheimer, one of the chief magistrates of 
Nuremberg. ' 

The princes and bishops bound themselves 
to enforce the edicts of Worms and Nurem- 
berg; to permit no change in public wor- 
ship ; to tolerate no married priest in their 
states ; to recall all their subjects who might 
be studying at Wittemberg ; and to employ 
every means in their power for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy. They enjoined the preachers, 
in the interpretation of difficult passages, to 
rely on the fathers of the Latin Church, Am- 
brose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. 
Not venturing, in the face of the Reforma- 
tion, to appeal to the authority of the school- 
men, they were content to lay the first foun- 
dations of Roman orthodoxy. 

But, on tlic other hand, as they could not 
close their eyes against the scandals and cor- 
rupt morals of the priests, * they agreed on a 
project of reform, in which they endeavoured 
to embrace those German grievances which 
least concerned the court of Rome. The 
priests were forbidden to trade, to haunt the 
taverns, “ to frequent dances,” and to dis- 
pute over their cups about articles of fiiith. 

Such was tlic result of the confederation of 
Ratisbon.^ Even while taking up arms 
against the Reformation, Rome conceded 
something ; and in tliese (lecrees wo may ob- 
serve the first influence of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century to eftect an inward 
renovation of Catholicism. The Gospel can- 
not display its strength without its enemies 
endeavouring to imitate it in some way or 
another. Emser liad published a transla- 
tion of the Bible in opposition to Luther s ; 
Eck his Common-places^ by way of counter- 
poise to Melancthon’s;^ and now Rome was 
opposing to the Reformiition those partial 
cssay.s of reform to which modem Romanism 
is owing. But all these works were in 
reality subtle expedients to escape from im- 
pending danger; branches plucked indeed 
from the tree of the Rei’oniiation, but 
planted in a soil which killed them ; there 
was no vitality, and never will there be any 
vitality in such attempts. 

Another fact here occurs to us. Tlie Ro- 
man party formed at Ratisbon the first 
league that infringed the uiiitjr of Germany. 
The signal for battle was given from the 
pf)pe’s camp. Ratisbon was the cradle of 
this division, this political rending of their 
native laud, which so many Germans deplore 
to this hour. The national as.senibly of 
Spires, by sanctioning and generalizing the 
reform of the (Jhurch, would have secured 

» StTObel’B Verm.BcytrJigc *iir Gecch. der Lltt. Nuruberg. 
^^•^improbb clorlcorum abusibus ct perdltls morlbus. Coch- 


' Winter, Gesch. der Evang. Lehro In Ilalcrn, I. IM. fActionl efficaclus realatoro posslnt. ul- 
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the unity of the empire. The conventicle of place at Spires could not, and ought not to 
separatists at Ratisbon for ever divided the be tolerated ; that it was strange the German 
nation into two parties. ^ nation should undertake a task which all 

Yet Campeggio’s plans did not at first sue- the othernationsinlheuniverse, even with the 
ceed as had been expected. Few princes pope’s guidance, would not have the right of 
answered this appeal. Luther’s most de- doing ; and that no time should be lost in 
ciiled adversaries, Luke George of Saxony, enforcing the decree of Worms against the 
the Elector Joacliim of Brandenburg, the new Mahomet.” 

ecclesiastical elector, and the imperial cities. Thus came from Spain and Italy the blow 
took no part in it. It was felt that the pope’s that arrested the development of the Gospel 
legate was forming a Homish party in Gcr- in Germany. Charles was not yet satisfied, 
many against the nation itself. Popular In 1519, he had proposed to unite his sister, 
svmpathics counterbalanced religious antipa- the Archduchess Gatherine, to John Frede- 
and in a short time the Jiafishon rejor- rick, son of Duke John, the elector’s brother, 
matimi became the laughing-stock of the and heir to the electorate. Hut was it not 
jieople. Hut the first step had been taken, this Saxon house that supported in Germany 
the example given. It was imagined that it those principles of religious and political iii- 
would he no diflicult task eventually to dependence which Charles hated? He de- 
strengthen and enlarge this Roman league, cided on breaking off entirely with the 
Those who still hesitated would necessarily troublesome and guilty representative of the 
be dravrn into it by the progress of events, evangelical and national ideas, tand gave his 
To the legate C’anipeggio belongs tlie glory •sister in marriage to John HI., king of 
of having dug the mine which was most se- Portugal. Frederick, who in 1519 had shown 
^ riously to endanger the liberties of Germany, his indifference to tlie overtures of the King 
I the existence of the empire, and of the Re- of Spain, was able in 1524 to suppres.s the 
formation. Henceforward Luther's cause indignation he felt at the emperor's conduct ; 
ceased to be a mere religious affair ; the dis- but Duke John haughtily intimated that 
I pute with the monk of Wittemberg ranked this proceeding had wounded his feelings 
among the political events of Europe. Lu- very deeply. 

ther is about to be eclipsed ; and Charles V., Thus the two hostile camps that were 
the pope, and the princes, will be the piinci- destined to rend the empire for so long a 
pal actors on the stage where the grand period became daily more distinct, 
drama of the sixteenth century is to be per- 
formed. 

Yet the assembly at Spires was still kept 
in view ; it might repair the mischief that 
Campeggio had effected at Katisbon. Rome 
made every exertion to prevent it, “ What !” 

said the papal deputies, not only to (’harlcs * CHAPTER VI. 

V. but also to Henry V H I. and other princes 

of C’hristendoin, “ What ! do these insolent Persecution— Gnspard Tauber— A BookRcller— Cruelties In 
i Gemans pretend to deci.le points of faitl. in 
I a national assembly ? It would seem that 

i kings, the imperial authority, all Christen- The Roman party was not satisfied with 
i dom, and the whole Tvorld, ought to submit tliis. The alliance of Ratisbon was not to 
to their decrees !” be a mere form ; it must be sealed with blood. 

The moment was well chosen to act upon Ferdinand and Campeggio dcsccndtid the 
the emperor. The war between this prince Danulw} together from Ratisbon to Vienna, 
and I'rancis T. was at its height. Pescara and during their journey bound each other 
I and the Constable of Ikiurbon had quitted b^ cruel promises. A persecution imme- 
Italy, and entering France in the month of diately broke out in the Austrian states. 
May, had laid siege to Marseilles. The pope, One Caspar Tauber, a citizen of Vienna, 
who looked with an evil eye on this attack, had circulated Luther’s writings, and had 
might make a powerful diversion in the rear even written against the invocation of saints, 
of the imperial army. Chiirlc" who innst purgatory, and transubstantiation. ^ Being 
I have feared to displease him, did not hesitate, thrown into prison, he was summoned by his 
j and immediately sacrificed the independence Judges, both theologians and lawyers, to 
i of the empire to the favour of Koine and the retract his en*ors. It was thought that he 
i success of his struggle wirh France. had consented, and every preparation was 

On the IStJi of July, (Jiarles issued an imule in VieTina to gratify tlie people with 
edict from Burgos in Castile, wherein he de- tlii.s solemn spectacle. On the festival of St. 

I dared, with an imperious and angry tone, Mary’s nativity, two pulpits were erected in 
“that the pibpe alone had tlie right of con- St. Stephen’s cemetery, one for the leader of 
veiling a council, and the emf)cror of demand- the dioir, who was to extol by his chants 
ing one ; that the meeting appointed to take the repentance of the hcretiJ?; and the other 

» Aique etlam proprios Ipse tractatui perectlpBCTlm. 

Ranke, Deuiache Qeaeb. ii. 163. Cochlocus, p. 02. verso. 
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for Tauber himself. The formula of recan- 
tation was placed in his hands the people 
and choristers waited in silence. Either be- 
cause Tauber had made no promise, or that 
at the moment of abjuration his faith sud- 
denly revived with fresh energy, he exclaimed, 
“ 1 am not convinced, and 1 appeal to the 
holy Roman empire 1” Clergy, choristers, 
and people were seized with astonishment 
and alarm. Rut Tauber continued to call 
for death rather than that he should deny 
the Gospel. Ho was decapitated, and his 
body burnt;* and his courage made an in- 
delible impression on the inhabitants of 
Vienna. 

At Buda in Hungary, an evangelical 
bookseller, named John, had circulated Lu- 
ther’s New Testament and other of his writ- 
ings throughout that country. ITc was 
hound to a stake ; his persecutors then piled 
his books around him, enclosing him as if 
in a tower, and set fire to them. John mani- 
fested unshaken courage, exclaiming from 
the midst of the flames, that he was delighted 
to suffer in the cause of the Lord.^ “ 1 flood 
follows blood," cried Luther, Avhen informed 
of this martyrdom, “ but that generous blood, 
which Horne loves to shed, will at last suf- 
focate the pope with his kings and their 
kingdoms." * 


they were to die, the executioner himself 
hesitated, “ for (said he) they have not ^en 
tried.” — “ Do what I command you," harshly 
replied the archbishop's emissary, “ and 
leave the responsibility to the prince I ’’ and 
the heads of these youthful liberators imme- 
diately fell beneath the sword. ‘ 

Tlio persecution was most violent in the 
states of the Duke of Bavaria : priests were 
deprived of their office ; nobles driven from 
their castles ; spies filled the whole country; 
and in every heart reigned mistrust and 
alarm. As Bernard Fichtel, a magistrate, 
was going to Nuremberg on the duke’s busi- 
ness, on the high-road he fell in with Francis 
Burkhardt, professor ut Tngolstadt, and one 
of Dr. Eck’s friends. Burkhardt accosted 
him, and they travelled together. After 
supper the professor began to talk of reli- 
gion ; Fichtel, who was no stranger to his 
fellow-traveller, reminded him that the new 
edict prohibited such conversations. “ Be- 
tw^cen us,” replied Burkhardt, “ there is 
nothing to fear." — Upon this Fichtel re- 
marked : “ 1 do not think this edict can ever 
be enforced." He then proceeded to express 
himself in an ambiguous manner tin purga- 
tory, and said it was a horrible thing to pun- 
ish religious differences with death. Attnese 
wonls Burkhardt could not contain himself : 


Fanaticism grew fiercer every day ; evan- “ What is more just," said he, “ than to cut 
gclical ministers were expelled from their off the heads of all these Lutheran rascals !” 
churches ; magistrates were banished ; and lie took a friendly leave of Fichtel, but im- 
at times the most horrible punislimeiits were mediately denounced him. Fichtel was 
inflicted. In Wurtemberg, an inquisitor thrown into prison, and the wretched man, 


named Reichler caused the Lutlierans, and who had never thought of becoming a 
above all the preachers, to be hanged upon martyr, and whoso religious convictions were 
trees. Rarharous ruffians were found who not very deep, only escaped death by a 
unfeelingly nailed the pastors to a post by shameful retractation. There was no secu- 
their tongues; so that these unhappy victims, rity in any place, not even in the bosom of 
tearing tlieinselves violently from the wood a friend. 

to which they were fa=^ened, were horribly But others met with that death from 
mutilated in attempting to recover their which Fichtel escaped. In vain was the 
liberty, and thus deprived of that gift which Gospel preached in secret;* the dukes 
they had long used to proclaim the Gospel.* tracked it in its obscurity and mystery,— 


Similar persecutions took place in the other iKmcath the domestic roo^ and 
states of the catholic league. An evangeli- fields, 
cal minister in the neighbourhood of Salzburg The cross and persecution^ reign in Ba- 
was led to prison, where ho was to pas.s the varia,” said Luther; “ these wild beasts are 


and mystery, — 
nd in tlie lonely 


rest of his days ; whilst the police who had hushing themselves into madness.”* 

him in charge were drinking at an alehouse Even the north of Germany was not free 

on the road, two young peasants, moved from these cruelties. Bogislaus, duke of 

with compassion, cduded tludr vigilance, and Pomerania, being dead, his son, who had been 

liberated the pastor. The anger of the andi- brought up at Duke George’s court, perse- 

bishop was inflamed against these poor cuted the Gospel ; Suaven and Knipstrow 

people, and without any form of trial ordered were compelled to flee. 

them to be beheaded. They were secretly Bnt it was in Holstein that one of the 


led outside the town early in the morning ; 
and when they arrived on the plain where 

* See OoohL, Jbld. j Cum Igltur ego Caspftnis Tauijcr, etc. 
2 Credo te vldlsite Casparia Tauber historian! martyrls 

novi VIennie, quom ciesiiTn capllc ecribunt et Igne exustuni 
pro verbo Dei, Lutber to Hausmana, 12th November 1524, 
li. aK]. 

, * Idem aecldit Bud® in Ungaria blblionol® culdam Jo- 
hannl, slmul cum llbrls circa cum positls exusto, fortls- 
Binieque passo pro Domino. Imthcr to Hausmann, n. 583. 

* Sanguis sanguinem tangit, qul sulTocablt papam cum 
reglbus et regnls suis. Ibid. 

* Banke, Deutsche Qesch. II. 174. 


most extraordinary instances of fanaticism 
occurred. 

Henry von Zuphten, w ho had escaped, as 
we have seen, from the convent at Antwerp, 
was preaching the Gospel at Bremen ; Nicho- 
las Boye, pastor of MeJiIdorf In the Ditt- 
marsh, and several pious men of that dis- 

1 Zanner, Sat*burgerCIironlk. I*’. 381. 

2 Verbl non palani semlnatl. L. Lpp. li. *W. 

> In Bavaria multum regnat crux n persecutlo. Ibid. 
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trioty invited him to come and proclaim Jesus 
Christ among them. He complied with their 
wishes. Immediately the prior of the Domi- 
nicans and the vicar of the official of Ham- 
burg consulted together. “ If he preaches 
and the people listen to him,” said they, “ all 
is lost I ” The prior, after passing an agi- 
tated night, rose early and repaired to the 
barren and uncultivated heath where the 
forty-eight regents of the country were wont 
to hold their meetings. “ The monk of 
Bremen is come to ruin all the Dittmarsh- 
ers,” said he to them. These forty-eight 
simple-minded and ignorant men, being per- 
suaded that they would acquire great renown 
by delivering^ the world from the heretical 
monk, resolved on putting him to death, 
without having either seen or heard him. 

This was on ^turday, and the prior wished 
to prevent Henry from preaching on the fol- 
lowing day. He arrived at the pastor Boye’s 
dwelling in the middle of the night with the 
letter of the forty-eight regents. “ If it be 
God’s will that I should die among the Ditt- 
marshers,” said Henry von Zuphten, “ hea- 
ven is as near me there as elsewhere;' I will 
preach.” 

He went up into the pulpit and preached 
with great energy. His hearers, moved and 
excited by his Christian eloquence, had 
scarcely left the church when the prior 
banded them 4he letter of the forty-eight 
regents, forbidding the monk to preach. 
They imnWdiately sent their representatives 
to the heath ; and, after a long discussion, 
the Dittmarshers agreed that, considering 
their great ignorance, they would wait until 
Easter. But the incensed prior went up to 
some of the regents and inflamed their zeal 
afresh. “ Wo will write to him,” said they. 
— “ Mind what you are about,” replied the 
prior ; “ if he-; begins to speak, we shall be 
able to do nothing with him. Wc must seize 
him during the night, and burn him before 
he can open his mouth.” 

They determined to adopt this course. At 
nightfall on the day after the FcstiA^al of the 
Conception, the Are Maria bell was rung. 
At this signal, all the neighbouring villagers 
assembled, to the number of five hundred, 
and their leaders having broached three butts 
of Hamburg beer, by this means inspired 
them with great courage. It was striking 
midnight when. they reached Mehldorf ; — the 
peasants were armed ; — the monks carried 
torches ; — all marched in disorder, exchang- 
ing shouts of fury. As they entered the vil- 
lage, they kept deep silence for fear Henry 
shoiild escape. 

On a sudden the gates of the parsonage 
were burst open ; the drunken peasants rushed 
in, strixing every thing they saw ; dishes, 
kettles, flagons, clothing, were tossed about 
pell-mell; they seized on all the gold and 
silver they could find, and falling on the poor 


pastor, beat him, with loud cries of “ Kill 
him! kill him!” and then flung him into 
the mud. But it was Henry they were seek- 
ing; they pulled him out of bed, tied his 
hands behind hil back, and dragged him 
after them, without clothing, and in a pierc- 
ing cold night. ^ “ Why did you come here,” 
said they. And as Heniy answered mildly, 
they cried out, “ Down with him 1 down 
with him I if we listen to him we shall be- 
come heretics also I ” They had dragged him 
naked through the ice and snow; nis feet 
were bleeding; ho entreated to be set on 
horseback. “ Yes, indeed,” replied they, 
mocking him, “ we will find horses for here- 
tics ! March ! ” — And they continued hur- 
rying him towards the heath. A woman, 
standing at the door of her cottage as the 
servant of God was passing, began to weep. 
“ My good woman,” said Henry, “ do not 
weep for me.” The bailiff pronounced his 
condemnation. Upon this one of the mad- 
men who had dragged him thither struck the 
preacher of Jesus Christ on the head with a 
sword; another gave him a blow with a 
club ; after wliich they brought him a poor 
monk to receive his confession. “ Brother,” 
said Henry, “ have I ever done von any 
wrong?” — “ None,” replied the monk. — “ In 
that case 1 have nothing to confess to you,” 
resumed Henry, “ and yon have nothing to 
forgive me.” The monk retired in confusion. 
Several ineficctual attempts were made to 
kindle the pile; the logs would not catch 
fire. For two hours the martyr remained 
thus before the furious peasantry, — calm, and 
raising his eyes to heaven. While they were 
binding him to throw him into the flames, he 
began the confession of his faith. “ Burn 
first,” said a peasant, striking him on the 
mouth with his fist, “and then you may 
speak ! ” They tried to fling him on the pile, 
but he fell on one side. John Holme, seizing 
a club, struck him upon the breast, and he 
was laid dead on the burning heap. “ Such 
is the true history of the sufferings of the 
holy martyr, Henry von Zuphten.”' 


CHAPTER VII. 

DiviBlons— The Lord’s Supper—Two Extremes—Hoen’e Dis- 
covery— Wessel on the l^ord’s Supper— CarlsUdt—Lutlier 
— Slystfcism of the Anabaptiete— Oarlatadt at Orlamuud 
— Luiher’e Mission— Interview at Table— The Conference 
of Orlamund— Carlstadt banished. 

WfiiLB the Roman party was every where 
drawing the sword against the Reformation, 
this work underwent new developments. It • 
is not at Zurich or at Genev^but in Wittem- j 
berg, the focus of the Lutheran revival, that ij 


< Der Himniet w&re da so nahe als anderswo. 
Xix. 330 . 


L. 0pp. 
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wd should look for the commencement of that 
reformed Church, of which Calvin became 
the chief doctor. These two grcat families 
had slept in the same cradle. Union ought 
in like manner to have cro^amed their mature 
age. But when the question of the Lord’s 
Supper was once started, Luther violently 
rejected the reformed element, and bound 
himself and his Church in an exclusive Lu> 
theramsm. The vexation he felt at this 
rival doctrine caused him to lose much of his 
natural kindness of disposition, and aroused 
in him a mistrust, an habitual discontent 
and irritation, to which he had hitherto been 
a stranger. 

The controversy broke out between the 
two old friends, the two champions who bad 
fought side W side at Leipsic against Rome, 
— ^between Cirlstadt and Luther. In each 
of them their attachment to contrary doc- 
trines originated in a turn of mind that 
merits our esteem. In fact, there are two 
extremes in questions of religion; the one 
materializes, the other spiritualizes every 
thing. The former of these two extremes is 
that of Romo ; the latter, of the Mystics. 
Religion, like man himself, is compounded 
of body and soul ; the pure idealists as well 
as the materialists, in religious views no loss 
than in philosophical systems, aro equally 
mistaken. 

Such is the great question hidden under 
the discussion about the Lords Supper. 
While on a superficial glance we see nothing 
but a trivial dispute al)out words, a deeper 
observation discloses to us one of the most 
important controversies that can occupy the 
human mind. 

Here the reformers divide into two par- 
ties ; but each carries away with it a portion 
of the truth. Imther and his followers op- 
pose an exaggerated spiritualism ; Carlstadt 
and the reformed attack a hateful material- 
ism. Each of them arraigns the error which 
in his view appears the most fatal, and, in 
assailing it, possibly goes heyond the truth. 
But this is of no importance ; each of them 
is true in his general tendency, and although 
belonging to tw'o different hosts, these two 
illustrious teachers both take their stand 
under one common banner, — that of Jesus 
Christ, who alone is Truth in its infinite 


in the Church ; and the historical fUiati<% of 
the reformed doctrine, so long overlooked, 
now appears clearly established. Unques- 
tionably we cannot rail to see in this doctrine 
the sentiments of several of the Fathers; 
but if we search in the long chain of ages 
for the link which more immediately con- 
nects that of Carlstadt and the Swiss refor- 
mers, we shall find it in John Wessel, the 
most illustrious doctor of the fifteenUi cen- 
tury. ' 

A Christian lawyer of Holland, Cornelius 
Hoen (HoniusL a friend of Erasmus, and 
who had been tnrown into prison in 1623 for 
his attachment to the Gospel, found among 
the papers of James Hock, dean of Naeld- 
wik, and a great friend of Wessel, several 
treatises by this illustrious doctor, touching 
the Lord’s Supper. ® Hoen, convinced of the 
truth of the spiritual sense ascribed by Wes- 
sel to this sacrament, thought it his duty to 
communicate to the reformers these papers 
written by his fellow-countryman. He 
therefore transmitted them to two of his 
friends, John Rhodms, president of the 
brethren of the Common-life at Utrecht, and 
George Sagarus or Saganus, together with a 
letter on the same subject, and desired them 
to lay all of them before Luther. 

About the close of the year 1520, the two 
Dutchmen arrived at Wittemberg, where 
they seem to liave been favourably received 
by Carlstadt from the first moment ; while 
Luther, as was his custom, iirrited these 
foreign friends to meet some of his colleagues 
at dinner. The conversation naturally fell 
on the treasure these Netherlanders had 
brought with them, and particularly on the 
writings of Wessel concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Rhodius invited Luther to receive the doc- 
trine that the great doctor of the fifteenth 
century had so clearly set forth, and Carl- 
stadt entreated his friend to acknowledge 
the spiritual signification of the Eucharist, 
and even to write against the carnal eating 
of Christ’s body. Luther shook his head and 
refused, upon which Carlstadt exclaimed 
warmly r “ Well, then, if you will not do it, 
I will, although far less fitted than your- 
self.” Such was the beginning of the divi- 
sion that afterwards occurred between these 


extent. two colleagues.® The two Netherlanders, 

Carlstadt thought that nothing could be being rejected in Saxony, resolved to turn 
more injurious to real piety than confidence their steps towards Switzerland, where we 
in outward ceremonies and in a ccrhiin ma- shall meet with them again, 
gical influence of the sacraments. The out- Luther henceforward took a diametrically 
ward participation in the Lord’s Supper, ac- opposite direction. At first, he hi^ appa- 
cordin^ to Romo, was suflScientfor salvation, rontlj^ contended in favour of the opinioh we 
and this principle had materialized religion, have just pointed out. In his treatise on the 
Carlstadt saw no better way of restoring its 
spirituality than by denying all presence i voi. i. p. ss. 

ChrUt-8 body: and he taught tW this 

of ^ w.op,. 

reoemption. Hardenlierg rafers to Bbodtui. Ooswbi, ttelMiothon, And 

Did Carlstadt arrive at these opinions un- Tb. Bl»urer, from whom he that he 


spirituality than by denying all presence i gea voi. i. p. ss. 

Christ’s body: and he taught tW this 

of ^ W.OP,. 
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without him.*' Carlstadt came. His visit He assembled the council and the church, 
produced a lively sensation in the whole and said : Neither the elector nor the uni< 
party. The majority, eager to see the two versity will achhowledge Carlstadt as your 
lions battling, suspended their repast and pastor.” — “ If Carlstadt is not our pastor,” 
looked^onj while the more timid turned pale replied the treasurer of the town-counoil, 

“ St. Paul is a false teacher, and your books 
are full of falsehoods, for we have electedhim.” 

As he said this, Carlstadt entered the 
room. Some of those who were near Luther 
beckoned him to sit down, but Carlstadt, 


with alarm. 

Carlstadt, on Luther's invitation, took a 
seat in front of him and said: “ Doctor, in 
your sermon of this morning you classed mo 
with tl^ose who inculcate rebellion and assas- 
sination. Such a charge 1 declare to be false.” going straight up to Luther, said: “Dear 


Luther. — “ I did not name you ; but since 
the cap fits, you may wear it.” 

After a brief pause Carlstadt resumed : 

“ I will undertake to prove that on the 
doctrine of the sacrament you have contra- 
dicted yourself, and that no one, since the 
days of the apostles, has taught it so purely 
as myself.” 

Luther. — “ Write 1 combat my opinions!’* 

Carlstadt. — “ I challenge you to a public 
disputation at Wittcinbcrg or at Erfurth, if 
you will procure me a imfe-conduct.” 

Luther. — “ Fear nothing, doctor.” 

Carlstadt. — “ You bind me hand and 
foot, and when you have rendered me unable 
to defend myself, you strike me.”' 

There was another brief silence, when 
Luther resumed : — 

“ Write against me, — but openly and not 
in secret.” 

Carlstadt. — “ I would do so, if 1 knew 
that you were speaking sincerely.” 

Luther. — “ Do so, and I will give you a 
florin.” 

Carlstadt. — “ Give it me ; I accept the 
challenge.” 

At these words Luther took a gold florin out 
of his pocket, and giving it to Carhitadt, said : 

“ There is the money: now strike boldly.” 

Carlstadt holding tlie florin in his hand, 
turned towards the assembly and said : 

“ Dear brethren, this is my earnest-money, 
a warrant that I have authority to write 
against Doctor Luther ; be you all witnesses 
to this.” 

Then bending the florin that it might be 
known again, ho put it in his purse and 
shook hands with Luther, who drank his 
health, to which Carlstadt responded. “ The 
more vigorous your attack, the better I shall 
like it,” resumed Luther. 

“ If I miss you,” replied Carlstadt, “ it 
shall be through no fault of mine.” 

They once more shook hands, and Carl- 
stadt returned to his dwelling. 

Thus, says an historian, as from a single themselves the right of freely interpreting 
spark often proceeds the conflaCTation ot a and explaining the Scriptures. The ezcite- 


doctor, if you 'will allow me, 1 wiU entertain 
you.” 

Luther. — “ You are my opponent. I gave 
you a gold florin for that purpose.” 

Carlstadt. — “ I will be your opponent so 
long as you remain the enemy of God and of 
his truth.” 

Luther. — “ Leave the room; I cannot 
allow you to be present here.” 

Carlstadt. — “ This is a public meeting. 
If your cause is good, why should you fear 
me ? ” 

Luther to his servant — “ Go and put the 
horses to ; I have nothing to do with Carl- 
stadt, and since ho will not leave, I must.”' 

At the same time Luther rose from his seat, 
upon which Carlstadt quitted the room. 

After a short pause, Luther resumed : — 

“ Prove by Scripture that we ought to de- 
stroy the images.” 

A Councillor, opening a Bible* — “ Doctor, 
vou will grant me, however, that Moses 
knew God’s commandments? Well, then, 
here arc his words : Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image^ or any likeness* ^ 

Luther. — “ This passage refers only to 
idolatrous images. If I have a crucifix Lung 
up in my chamber, and do not worship it, 
what harm can it do me ? ” . 

A Shoemaker. — “ I have frequently taken 
off my hat before an image that 1 have seen 
in a room or in the streets. It is an idola- 
trous act that deprives God of the glory that 
is due to him alone.” 

Luther. — “ Must we then, because of 
their abuse, put our women to death, and 
throw our wine into the streets ? 

Another Member op the Church. — “ No I 
these are God’s creatures, which wo are not 
commanded to destroy.” 

After the conference had lasted some time 
longer, Luther and his friends retamed to 
their carriage, astonished at what they had 
seen, and without having succeeded in con- 
vincing the inhabitants, who claimed for 


whole forest, so from this small wsginning a 
great division arose in the Church.® 

Luther set out for Orlamund, and arrived 
there very iU prepared by the scene at Jena. 

' IhrbiuidetTnlrH&nile and FOsse* darnticli Bchlugt ihr 
mkh. I». Opp. xtx.'iW. « 

2 stout un* tointillft Mpe totam sylvam oomburit. M. 
Adamt Vita Oarlat. p. Our narrative is mostly talten 
from the Atu of pastor of Jena, an eye.vrUDm, 

but a Mend of Oarlitadt» and vhdm Luthor charged with 
uaoouraoy. 


ment was very groat in Orlamund; the 
people insulted Luther, and some of them 
shouted out : “ Begone, in the name of all 
the devils I May you break your neck before 
you get out oi our city ! Never had the 
reformer undergone sucu humiliation. 
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He proceeded thence to Kale^ where the 
mtorliad also embraced the doctrines of 
Cwrlstadt, and resolved to preach there. But 
when he entered the pulpit, he found in it 
the fragments of a crucifix. At first his 
emotion was very great; but recovering 
himself, he gathered up the pieces into a 
coriier, and delivered a sermon without a 
single allusion to this circumstance. He 
said at a later period : “ I determined to re- 
j venj^ myself on the devil by contempt.” 

Tne nearer the elector approached the end 
of his days, the more he feared lest men 
should go too far in the Beformation. He 
gave orders that Carlstadt should be deprived 
of his offices, and that he should not only 
leave Orlamund, but the electoral states also. 
In vain did the church of this place inter- 
cede in his favour; in vain did they ask that 
he might be allowed to remain among them 
as a private citizen, with permission to 
preach occasionally ; in vain did they repre- 
sent that they valued God’s truth more than 
the whole world, or even a thousand worlds, ‘ 
if Grod had created as many : Frederick was 
indexible, and he even went so far as to re- 
fuse Carlstadt the funds necessary for his 
journey. Luther had nothing to do with 
these severe measures of the prince ; they 
were far from his disposition, as he showed 
at a later period. But Carlstadt looked upon 
him as the author of all his misfortunes, and 
filled Grermany with his complaints and la- 
mentations. He wrote a farewell address to 
big friends at Orlamund. The people were 
called together by the ringing of the bells ; 
and the letter, which was read to the as- 
sembled church, drew fears from every eye.* 
It was signed, “ Andrew Bodenstein, expel- 
led by Luther, unheard and unconvicted.” 

We cannot but feel pain at seeing the con- 
test between these two men, who once were 
friends, and who were both so excellent. A 
feeling of sadness took possession of all the 
disciples of the Reformation. What would 
become of it, now that its most illustrious 
defenders thus opposed each other ? Luther 
noticed these fears, and endeavoured to allay 
them. “ Let us fight,” said he, “ as if fight- 
ing for another. The cause is God’s, the 
care is God’s, the work is God’s, the victory 
is God’s, and to God belongs the glory!* 
He will contend and conquer without us. 
Let that fall which ought to fall ; let that 
stand which ought to stand. It is not our 
own cause that is at stake, nor our own 
glory that we seek.” 

Carlstadt took refuge at Strashurg, where 

or OenuMiyGDr. Xsrkolnelco. Itof. aeadk. U. I 39 . and Fred, 
von BMnDMtOoteh. Bnrop. 1.371), ' 
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he published several works. He was a sound 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, says Dr. 
Scheur ; and Luther acknowledged his supe- 
rior erudition. Endowed with an elevat^ 
mind, he sacrificed his reputation, his rank, 
his home, his very bread, to his convictions. 
He afterwards proceeded to Switzerland; it 
is there he should have commenced his 
teaching : his independence needed the free 
air in which Zwing:le and (Ecolampadius 
breathed. His doctrine soon awakened id- 
most as much attention as that obtained by 
Luther’s first theses. Switzerland appeared 
to be won ; Bucef and Ciqpito seemed to be 
carried away by it. 

Luther’s indignation was then at its height, 
and ho published one of the most powerful, 
but at tne same time one of his most violent 
controversial works — ^his book Against the 
Celestial Prophets” 

Thus the Reformation, attacked by the 
pope, the emperor, and the princes, was be- 
ginning to tear its own vitals. It seemed 
that it must fall under the weight of so many 
evils ; and assuredly it would have fallen had 
it been a work of man. But soon from the 
very brink of destruction it rose up with 
renewed energy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Progress— Resistance against theBatlsbon Leaguers— Meet- 
ing between IMiillp ofHesso end Melencthou— The Land- 
grave converted to the Gospel— The Palatinate— Luneburg 
— tiolstein— The Urand-Master at Wittemberg. 

Tub Catholic League of Ratishon and the 
persecutions that followed it, created a power- 
ful reaction among tlie German people. They 
did not feel disposed to suffer themselves to 
be deprived of that Word of God which hod 
been restored to them at last; and to the 
orders of Charles V., to the bulls of the pope, 
to the menaces and burning piles of Ferdi- 
nand and the other Roman-catholic princes, 
they replied : “ Wo will keep it I ” 

No sooner had the members of the league 
quitted Ratishon, than the deputies of the 
towns, whose bishops had taken part in tlus 
alliance, in surprise and indignation met at 
Spires, and declared that their ministers, in 
despite of the prohibition of the bishops, 
should preach the Gospel, and uothin|p but 
the Gospel, conformably to the doctrine of 
the prophets and apostles. They then pro- 
ceeded to draw up a memorial in firm and 
consistent lannuage, to be laid before the 
national assembly. 

The imperial letter from Burgos, it Is true, 
came to disturb their minds. Nevertheless, 
about the close of the yea^'the deputies of 
these cities, with many nobles, met at Uhn, 
and swore to assist one another In #ise of 
attack. . 
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Tbos to the camp formed by AoetrU, | 
Bayaria, and the Uahops, the free cities im- 
mediately opposed another in which they 
planted the standard of the Gospel and of 
the national liberties. 

While the cities were thus placing them- 
selves in the van of the Reformation, many 
princes were gained over to its cause. In 
the beginning of the month of June 1524, as 
Melaiicthon was returning on horseback 
from a visit to his mother, accompanied by 
Camerarius and some other friends, he met 
a brilliant ' train near Frankfort. It was 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, who three years 
before had called on Luther at Worms, and 
who was then on his road to the tournament 
at Heidelberg, where all the princes of Ger- 
many would ne present. 

Thus did Providence bring Philip succes- 
sively into contact with the two reformers. 
As it was known that the celebrated doctor 
had gone to his native place, one of the land- 
grave’s attendants said : “ It is Philip Mo- 
lancthon, I think.” The young prince, im- 
mediately clapped spurs to his horse, and 
coming near the doctor said : “ Is your name 
Philip?” — “ It is,” replied the scholar a little 
intimidated, and respectfully preparing to 
alight. ^ “ Keep your seat,” said the prince ; 
“ turn round, and come and pass the night 
with me \ there arc some matters on which 


and life, my subjects, and my states” said 
he, “ than the Word of God.’* A Minorite 
Mar, named Ferber, perceiving this prince’s 
leaning towards the Reformation, wrote him 
a letter full of reproach, in which he conjured 
him to remain faithful to Rome. “ I will 
remain faithful to the old doctrine,” relied 
Philip, “ but such as it is contained in &rip- 
. „_e.” He then proved very forcibly that 
man is justified solely by faith. Astonish- 
ment kept the monk suent. ^ The land- 
grave was commonly styled ** Melancthon’s 
disciple.” * 

Otner princes followed in the same direc- 
tion. The elector-palatine refused to lend 
himself* to any persecution; the Diike of 
Luneburg, nephew to the Elector of Saxony, 
began to reform his own states; and the 
King of Denmark gave orders that in Sles- 
wick and Holstein every one should bo free 
to serve God as his conscience suggested. 

The Reformation gained a still more im- 
portant victory. A prince, whose conver- 
sion to the Gospel was destined to exert the 
greatest influence, even in our days, began 
about this time to turn aside from Rome. 
One day about the end of June, shortly after 
Melancthon’s return to Wittemberg, Albert, 
margrave of Brandenburg and grand-master 
of the Teutonic order, entered Luther’s 
chamber. This chief of the military monks 
of Germany, who then possessed Prussia, 


I desire to have a little talk with you . - • . - . 

fear nothing.” — “ What can I fear from such had gone to the Diet of Nuremberg to invoke 
a prince as you ?” replied the doctor. — “Ah I the aid of the empire against Poland. He 
ah 1” said the landgrave with a laugh, “ if I returned in the deepest distress. On the one 
were to carry you off and give you up to ' 

Campeggio, he would not be offended, 
think.” The two Philips rode on together, 
side by side, the prince asking questions 
and the doctor i-eplying. The landgrave 
was delighted with the dear and impressive 
views Viet before him by Melancthon. The 
latter at length begged permission to con- 
tinue his journey, and Philip of Hesse parted 
from him with reluctance. “ On one condi- 
tion,” said he, “ that on your return home 
you will carefully examine the questions wo 
nave been discussing, and send me the result 
in writing.”* Melancthon gave his pro- 
mise. “ Go, then,” said Pliilip, “ and pass 
through my states.” 


hand, the preaching of Osiander and the 
reading of the Bible had convinced him that 
his monastic profession was contrary tc the 
Word of God ; and on the other the fall of 
the national government in Geraiany had 
deprived him of all hope of obtaining the 
succour he had gone to soUcit. What can 

he do then? The Saxon councillor Von 

Planitz, with whom he had'quitted Nurem- 
berg, advised him to see the reformer. 
“ What do you think of the regulations of 
my order?” said the restless and agitated 
prince. Luther felt no hesitation : he saw 
that a lino of conduct in conformity with 
the Gospel was the only thing that could 
save Prussia. “Invoke the add of God,” 


Melancthon iow up with his usual talent said he to the grand-master ; “ throw off the 
an Abridgment of the Bevived Doctrine of senseless and confused rules of your order; 
Chrieliantty / ® a forcible and concise treatise, put an end to that abominable principamy, 
that made a decided impression on the land a veritable hermaphrodite, which is neither 
grave’s mind. Shor^ after his return from religious nor secular relinquish that fa^ 
the tournament at Heidelberg, this prince, chastity, and seek the true one ; take a wip^ 
without ioining the free cities, publisned an and insl^d of that nameless monster, 

a legitimate sovereignty.”* These words 


without joining the free cities, publisl 
edict by which, in opposition to the league 


of Ra^sbon, he oraered the Gosnel to he 
preached in all its purity. He embraced it 
nimself with the energy peculiar to his oha^ 
racter. “ Bathd^ woSfd I give up my body 

1 etUM te sano .. Ownenkrtui, p. 94. iSwTllMiia’^naJIn^ prlAolpstm, sul henMpar»> 


placed distinctly before the mind of the 
grand-master a state of things that he had 
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M 7 ^ ecmo^Ted bat yagaely. A smile lit 
up bis features; but as he had too much 
pruidsiiee to declare himself, he remained 
o^t.i Melancthon, who was present, 
qjK^e to the same effect as Luther, and the 
prince returned to his states, leaving the 
reformers under the conviction that the seed 
tiiey had sown in his heart would one day 
bear fruit. 

Thus Charles V. and the pope had opposed 
the national assembly at Spires for fear the 
Word of God should gain over all who might 
be present ; but the Word of God cannot be 
bound ; they refused to let it be heard in one 
of the halls of a town in the Lower Palati- 
nate ; it avenged itself by spreading over all 
the provinces; it stirrea the hearts of the 
people, enlightened the princes, and mani- 
fested in every part of the empire that Divine 
power which neither bulls nor edicts can 
ever take away. 


CHAPTER IX. 

R«forni»--A11-Saints Ohureli— Fa.11 of Mais>-L«aral^-> 

Obristlan Sdtoola— Learning extended to the Laity— The 
Arts— Moral Bellgloii— Kiathetical Religion— Mualc—roe* 
try— Paloting. 

While the nations and their rulers were thus 
hastening forward to the light, the reforiners 
were endeavouring to regenerate every thing, 
to interpenetrate every thing with trio prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The state of public 
worship first en^ged their attention. The 
time fixed by the reformer, on his return 
from the Wartburg, had arrived. “Now,” 
said he, “that men’s hearts have been 


The church of All Saints at Wittsmberg 
especially excited Luther’s^indignatipn. Seck- 
endorf informs us that 9901 masses were 
there oclebratod yearly, and 85,570 Munda 
of wax annuaUy burnt. Luther called it “ a 
sacrilegious Tophet.” “ There are only 
three or four lazy-bollies,” said he, “who 
still worship this shameful mammon, and if 
I had not restrained the people, this house 
of All Saints, or rather of all devils, would 
have made such a noise in the world as has 
Uever before been heard.” 

The struggle began around this church. 
It resembl^ those ancient sanctuaries of 
paganism in Egypt, Gaul, and Germany, 
which were destined to fall that Christianity 
might bo established. 

Luther, desiring that the mass should be 
alwlished in this cathedral, addressed a peti- 
tion to the chapter to this effect on the 1st 
of March 1523, and a second on the 11th of 
July.' The canons having pleaded the elec- 
tor’s orders, Luther replied, “ What is the 
prince’s order to us in this case ? He is a 
secular prince ; the sword, and not the 
preaching of the Gospel, belongs to him.”* 
Here Imther clearly marks the distinction 
between the State and the Church. “ There 
is but one sacrifice that takoth away sins,” 
said he again, “ Christ, who offered himself 
up once for all j and in this we are partakers, 
not by works or by sacrifices, but solely by 
faith m the Word of God.” 

Tho elector, who felt liis end drawing near, 
was opposed to new reforms. 

But fresh entrcatie>s wore added to those 
of Luther. “ It is time to act,” said Jonas, 
provost of tho cathedral, to the elector. “ A 
manifestation of tho Gospel, so striking as 
that which we now have, does not ordinarily 
last longer than a sunburn. Let us make 
haste then.”* 


strengthened by Divine grace, we must put 
an end to the scandals that pollute the king- 
dom of the Lord, and dare something in the 
name of Jesus.” He required that men 
dionld communicate in both kinds (the bread 
and winej ; that every thing sliould be re- 
^nched trom the ceremony of the eucharist 
that tended to make it a sacrifico;* that 
Christians should never assemble together 
without hatring the Gospel preached that 
belicversi or at least the priests and scholars, 
should meet every morning at five or six 
o’clock to read the Old Testament ; and at a 
corresponding hour in the evening to read 
the New Testament ; that every Sunday, the 
whole Chaich should assemble in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and that the great object 
of their worship should be to sound abroad 
theWo^ofG^.^ 

I nie tarn arrUit. ted nihil rasi^dlt. L. 1 pp. 11. 
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As the letter of Jonas did not change the 
elector’s views, Luther lost all patience ; he 
thought tho moment Imd come for striking a 
decisive blow, and addressed a threatening 
letter to tho chapter ; “ I entreat you ami- 
cably, and urge you seriously, to put an end 
to all this sectarian worship. If you refuse, 
you will receive (with God’s help) the re- 
ward that you have deserved, 1 mention 
this for your guidance, and require a positive 
and immodiate answer, — ^ves or no,— before 
Sunday next, that I may know what I have 
to do. May God give you grace to follow 
his light. 

“ Thursday, 8th December 1524. 

“ Martin Luther, 

“ Preacher ai Wiitemb^rg,*' ^ 
At the same time the rector, two nur^ 
masters, and ten councillors, waited on w 
dean, and entreated him in the name of the 
university, the council, township of 

* SehwertU Sai Fw i fg tw*' 
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Wittembergf to ajbolish the great and hoiv found chriatm iOhoola. “ Dear sirs/* said 
rible impietjr committed in the mass against lie^ “ we annuallj expend so much moner on 
the mi^sty of God/’ arquebuses, roads, and dikes, why should we 

The chapter was forced to give way ; they not spend a little to give one or two school- 
declared that, being enlightened by the holy masters to our poor children ? God stands 
Word of God,^ they acknowledged the abuses at the door and knocks ; blessed are we if we 
that had been pointed out, and published a ^entohinii! Now the^ord of God abounds, 
new order of church-service, which began to 0 my dear Germans, buy, buy, while the 


new order of church-service, which began to 
be observed on Obristmas-day 1524. 

Thus fell the mass in this renowned sanc- 


of the Heformation. He saw in it a mani- 
festation of the Divine will, and gave way. 
The fall of the Romish observances in the 


now. It came to Rome and the Latin em- 
pire ; but there also it has passed away, and 
Rome now has the popc.^ 0 Germans, do 


^urch of All Saints hastened their abolition not expect to have this Word for ever. The 
in a great number of churches throughout contempt that is shown to it will drive it 
Christendom ; every where the same resist- away. For this reason, let him who desires 
ance was offered, — every wlicre there was to possess it lay hold of it and keep it ! 
tlie same triumph. In vain did the priests, “ Busy yourselves with the children,” con- 
and even the princes in many places, try to tinues Luther, still addressing the magis- 
interpose obstacles ; they could not succeed, trates: for man v narenta are like ostriches : 


are like ostriches ; 


the study of profane and sacred learning. 
Luther saw this; he felt that to strengthen 


1 Purok dM Ll«ht dM htUifItt tdttliohen Worteg.. 
Opp. MS. , ^ 

» U«brevt irlU. ll. 


0 my dear Germans, buy, buy, while the 
market is (men before your houses. The 
Word of Goa and his grace are like a shower 


tuary, where it had so long resisted the reite- that falls and passes away. It was among 
rated attacks of the refonners. The Elector the Jews ; but it passed away, and now they 
Fi’ederick, suffering from the gout, and rapidly have it no longer. Paul carri<}d it into 
drawing near his end, could not, in spite of Greece ; but in that country also it hag 
all his exertions, prevent this great victory passed away, and the Turk reigns there 


It was not the public worship aloue that they are hardened towards their little ones, 
the Reformation was ordained to change, and, satisfied with having laid the egg, they 
The school was early placed beside the care nothing for it afterwards. The prospe- 
Church ; and these two great institutions, so rity of a city does not consist merely in heap- 
powerful to regenerate the nations, were ing up great treasures, in building strong 
equally reanimated by it. It was by a close walls, in erecting splendid mansions, in pos- 


equally reanimated by it. It was by a close walls, in erecting splendid mansions, in pos- 
alliance with learning that the Reformation sessing glittering arms. If madmen fall upon 
entered into the world; in the hour of its it, its ruin will only be the greater. The 
triumph, it did not forget its ally. true wealth of a city, its safety, and its 

Christianity is not a simple development strength, is to have many learned, serious, 
of Judaism. Unlike the papacy, it does not worthy, well educated citizens. And whom 
aim at confining man again in the close must we blame, because there are so few at 
swaddling bands of outward ordinances and present, except your magistrates, who have 
human doctrines. Christianity is a new allowed our youth to grow up like trees in a 
creation ; it lays hold of the inner man, and forest ? ” 

tninsforms him in the inmost principles of Luther particularly insisted on the ncoes- 
his human nature, Sv that man no lonpr sity of studying literature and lanjniages : 
requires other men to impose rules upon him ; “ What use is there, it may be a^ed, in 
but, aided by God, he can of himself and by learning Latin, Greek, and Hebrew? We 
himself distinguish what is true, and do what can read the Bible very well in German. 
IS right.* Without languages,” replies he,' “ we could 

To lead mankind to that ripe age which not have received the Gospel Languages 

Christ has purchased for them, and to free are the scabbard that contains the sword of 
them from that tutelage in which Rome had the Spirit ;* they are the casket that guards 
held them so long, the Reformation had to the jewels: they are the vessel that holds the 
develop the whole man ; and while regcnc- wine ; and, as the Gospel says, they are the 
rating his heart and his will by the Word baskets in which the loaves and fishes are 
of God, to enlighten his understanding by kept to feed the multitude. If we neglect 


the languages, we shall not only iVentually 
lose the Gospel, but be unable to speak or 


the Reformation, it was requisite to work on write in Latin or in German. No sooner did 
the young, to imprqve the schools, and to men cease to cultivate them than Christen- 
propagate throughout Christendom the know- dom declined, even until it fell under the 
ledge necessary for a profound study of the power of the pope. But now that languages 
Holy Scriptures. This, acoordingly, was are again honoured, they shed such light 
one of the objects of his life; He saw it in that ^ the world is astonished, and every 
particular at the period whiesh we have one is forced to acknowledge that our GosmI 
reached, and wrote to the councillors of all is almost as pure as that of the apostles 
the cities of Germany, calling upon them to 
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themselyes. In fomer times the holy Fa- 
thers were frequently mistaken, because 
they were ignorant of languages ; and in 
our days there are some who, like the Wal- 
denses, do not think the lan^ages to be 
of any use; but although their doctrine be 
good, they have often erred in the real mean- 
ing of the sacred text; they are without 
arms against error, and I fear very much 
that their faith will not remain puro.^ If 
the languages had not made me positive as 
to the meaning of the Word, I might have 
been a pious monk, and quietly preached the 
truth in the obscurity of a cloister ; but I 
should have left the pope, the sophists, and 
their anti-christian empire still unshaken.”* 
Luther did not concern himself about the 
education of the clergy only; it was his 
desire that knowledge ^oiild not be confined 
to the Church ; he proposed extending it to 
the laity, who hitherto had been deprived of 
it. He called for the establishment of li- 
braries, which should comprise not only edi- 
tions and commentaries of the schoolmen 
and of the fathers of the Church, but also the 
works of orators and poets, even were they 
heatliens, as well as writings devoted to the 
fine arts, law, medicine, and history. “These 
productions,” said he, “ serve to make known 
the works and the wonders of God.” 

This effort on the part of Luther is one of 
the most important produced by the Kefor- 
mation. He emancipated learning from the 
hands of the priests, who had monopolized 
it, like those of Egypt in times of old, and 
put it within the reach of all. From this 
mpulse given by the Keformation have pro- 
ceeded the greatest developments of modem 
times. Those laymen, whether men of let- 
ters or scholars, who now revile the Refor- 
mation, forget that they themselves are its 
offspring, and that, without it, they would 
still be, like ignorant children, under the rod 
of the clergy. The Reformation perceived 
the close tie that connected all the sciences : 
it saw that, as all knowledge is derived from 
God, it lea^ man back to God. It desired 
that all men should learn, and that they 
should learn every thing. “ Those who de- 
spise profane literature,” said Melancthon, 
“hold theology in no greater estimation. 
Their contempt is a mere pretext, with 
which they seek to conceal their idleness.”® 
The Reformation was not satisfied with 
merely giving a strong impulse to letters ; 
it gave also a fresh impulse to the arts. Pro- 
testantism has often been reproached as their 
enemy, and many Protestants ivillingly ac- 
cept this remoach. We will not inquire 
whether the Reformation ought to glory in 
it or not: we shall be content to ob^rve 
that impartial history does not confirm the 

MBs tty Oder werde aleht lantor bleiben. L. 0pp. W. 


fact on which this accusation is founded. 
Let Roman-catholicism pride itself in being 
more favourable to the arts than Protestant- 
ism ; be it so : paganism was still more 
favourable, and Protestantism places its glory 
elsewhere. There are some religions in whicn 
the esthetic tendencies of man hold a more 
imp()rtant place than his moral nature. Chris- 
tianity is distinct from the^ religions, inas- 
much as the moral clement is its essence. 
The Christian sentiment is manifested not 
by the productions of the fine arts, but by 
the works of a Christian life. Eveiy sect 
that should abandon tliis moral tendency of 
Christianity, would by that very circum- 
stance forfeit its claims to the name of Chris- 
tian. Rome has not entirely abandoned it, 
but Protestantism cherishes this essentii 
characteristic with much greater purit^ 
It places its glory in examining into all that 
concerns the moral being, in judging of re- 
ligious actions, not by their external beauty 
and the manner in which they strike the 
imagination, hut according to their internal 
worth, and the connexion they have with 
the conscience ; so that if the papacy is above 
all an csthetical religion, as a celebrated 
writer has proved it to be,' Protestantism 
is above all a moral religion. 

And yet, although the Reformation at first 
addressed m.an as a moral being, it addressed 
the whole man. We have just seen how it 
spoke to his under.standing and what it did 
for literature ; it also spoke to his sensibility, 
to his imagination, and contributed to the 
development of the arts. The Church was 
no longer composed exclusively of monks and 
priests ; it was the assembly of the faithful. 
All were to take part in its public worship ; 
and the chanting of the clergy was to be suc- 
ceeded by the singing of the people. Ac- 
cordingly Luther, in translating the Psalms, 
thought of adapting them to congregational 
singing. Thus a taste for music was spread 
among the nation. 

“ Next to theology,” said Luther, “ I give 
the first place and the highest honour to 
music.® A schoolmaster should know how 
to sing,” said ho at another time, “ or else I 
would not BO much as look at him.” 

^ One day, as certain of his friends were 
singing some beautiful h^ns at his house, 
he exclaimed with enthusiasm : “If our 
Lord God has scattered such admirable gifts 
on this earth, which is but a dark comer, 
what will it not bo in the life eternal, in 
which all will bo perfection ! ” Since Lu- 

ther’s time, the people have sung ; the Bible 
inspired their songs, and the impulse given 
at the epoch of the Reformation produced in 
later years those noble oratorios which seem 
to be the summit of this art. 

Poetry shared in the general movement. 
In singing the praises of Go^^n could not 
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confine themselves to mere translations of 
the ancient hy'mns. The souls of Luther 
and many of his contemporaries, elevated hy 
faith to the sublimest ideas, excited to enthu- 
siasm by the conflicts and dangers that con- 
tinually threatened the infant Church, and 
inspired by the poetic genius of the Old 
Testament, and by the faith of the New, 
soon poured fosih^ their feelings in religious 
songs, in which poetry and music united and 
blended their most heavenly features. Thus 
in the sixteenth century the canticle was re- 
vived which in the first century had con- 
soled the pangs of the martyrs. In 1523, 
Luther, as we nave already seen, consecrated 
it to the memory of the Brussels martyrs, 
and other children of the Reformation imi- 
tated his example. These hymns increased 
in number, and were circulated rapidly 
among the people, and contributed power- 
fully to awaken them from their slumbers. 
It was in the same year that Hans Sachs 
composed The Nightingale of Wittenihcrg. 
The doctrine that for tlie last four centuries 
had prevailed in the Church was as the 
moonlight, during which men had lost their 
way in the wilderness. Now the nightin- 
gale proclaimed the dawn, and, soaring above 
the mists of the morning, celebrates the 
brightness of the coining day. 

Whilst lyric poetry thus owed its birth to 
the loftiest inspirations of the Reformation, 
tatirical verses and dramas from the pen of 
HUtten and Manuel attacked the most cry- 
ing abuses. 

It is to the Reformation that the greatest 
poets of England, Germany, and perhaps 
of Franco, are indebted for their highest 
fliglits. 

Of all the arts, painting is that on which 
the Reformation had the least influence. 
Nevertheless, it was renovated, and as it 
were sanctified, by the universal movement 
which at that time agitated all the powers 
of man. Lucas Cranach, the groat master of 
that age, settled at Wittemberg, lived on 
intimate terms with Luther, and became the 
ainter of the Reformation. We have seen 
ow he represented the contrast between 
CTirist and Antichrist (the pope) and thus 
ranked among the most influential organs of 
the revolution that was transforming the 
nations. As soon as he had received now 
convictions, he consecrated his chaste pencil 
solely to paintings in harmony with Chris- 
tian sentiments, and spread over groups of 
children, blessed by our Saviour, those graces 
with which he had previously adorned le- 
gendary saints. Albert Durer also was 

g ^ed over by the Word of the Gospel, and 
is genius received a fresh impulse. His 
masterpieces date from this period. We see 
from tne touches with which he hencefor- 
ward depicted the evangelists and apostles, 
that the Bible was restored to the people, 


and that the painter thence derived a depth, 
power, life, and sublimity, which he could 
never have found in himself. ^ 

And yet we must confess that of ail the 
arts painting is that whose religious influ- 
ence is most exposed to well-founded and 
strong objections. Poetry and music come 
from heaven, and will be found again in 
heaven ; but wo continually see painting 
connected with serious immoralities or 
mournful errors. After a man has studied 
history or visited Italy, he expects nothing 
beneficial to humanity from this art. What- 
ever may be the value of this exception which 
we think it our duty to make, our general re- 
mark still holds good. 

The Reformation of Germany, while it 
primarily addressed man’s moral nature, gave 
an impulse to the arts that they had not yet 
received from Roman-catholicisra. 

Thus every thing advanced : arts, litera- 
ture, spirituality of worship, and the minds 
of princes and of people. But this noble 
harmony which the Gospel at its revival 
every where called forth, was about to be 
disturbed. The songs of the Wittemberg 
nightingale were to be interrupted by the 
howling of tlie tempest and the roaring of 
lions. In a moment a cloud overspread all 
Germany, and a glorious day was followed 
by the deepest darkness. 


CHAPTER X. 

Political Ferment— Luther against Rebellion — Thomat 
Munzer— Agitation— The Black Forest— The Twelve Ar- 
ticles— Luther’s Opinion — Helfenstein — March of the 
Peasants— March of the Imi)erial Army— Defeat of the 
Peasants— Cruelty of the Priiioos. 

A POLITICAL ferment, very different from 
that produced by the Gospel, had long been 
at work in the empire. The people, bowed 
down by civil and ecclesiastical oppression, 
bound in many countries to the seigneurial 
estates, and transferred from hand to hand 
along with them, threatened to rise with 
fury and to break their chains. This agita- 
tion had shown itself long before the Refor- 
mation hy many symptoms, and even then 
the religious element was blended with the 
political ; in the sixteenth century it^ was 
impossible to separate these two principles, 
which were so closely associated in the exist- 
ence of nations. In Holland, at the close of 
the preceding century, the peasants had re- 
volted, placing on their banners, by way of 
arms, a loaf and a cheese, the two great 
blessings of these poor people. ** The Alli- 
ance of the Shoes” had shown itself in the 
neighbourhood of Spires in 1502. ^ In 1513, 
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it appeared again in Brisgau, being en- 
couraged by the priests. In 1514, Wurtem- 
berg had seen the “ League of Poor Conrad,” 
whSae aim was to maintain by rebellion 

the ri£^ of God.” In 1615, Carinthia and 
Hungary had been the theatre of terrible 
ai^tatKAS. These seditions had been quenched 
in torrents of blood ; but no relief had been 
aoeord^ to the people. A political reform, 
t^reforo, was not less necessary than a reli- 
gious reform. The people were entitled to 
tills ; but we must acknowledge that they 
were not ripe for its enjoyment. 

Since the commencement of v.t]ie Reforma- 
tion, these popular disturbances had not 
been renewea ; men’s minds were occupied 
bv other thoughts. Luther, whose piercing 
glance had discerned the condition of the 
people, had already from the summit of the 
AVartburg address^ them in serious exhor- 
tations calculated to restrain their agitated 
minds 

“Rebellion,” he had said, “ never produces 
the amelioration we desire, and God con- 
demns it. What is it to rebel, if it he not to 
avenge oneself? The devil is striving to 
excite to revolt those who embrace the Gos- 
pel, in order to cover it with opprobrium ; 
out those who have rightly understood my 
doctrine do not revolt.” ^ 

Every thing gave cause to fear that the 
popular agitation could not be restrained 
much longer. The government that Frede- 
rick of Saxony had taken such pains to form, 
and which possessed tlie confidence of the 
nation, was dissolved. The emperor, whose 
energy might have been an efficient substi- 
tute for the influence of tliis national admin- 
istration, was absent ; the princes whose 
union had always constituted the strength 
of Germany were divided ; and the new de- 
clarations of Charles V. against Luther, by 
removing every hope of future harmony, de- 
prived the reformer of part of the moral 
mfiuence by which in 1522 he had succeeded 
in calming the storm. The chief harriers 
that hitherto had confined the torrent being 
broken, nothing could any longer restrain 
its fury. 

It was not the religious movement that 
gave birth to political agitations ; hut in many 
places it was carried away by their impetu- 
ous waves. Perhaps we might even go fur- 
ther, and acknowledge that the movement 
communicated to the people by thr- Reforma- 
tion gave fresh strength to the discontent 
fermenting in the nation. The violence of 
Luther’s writings, the intrepidity of his ac- 
tions and language, the harsh truths that he 
spoke, not only to the pope and prelates, 
but also to the princes themselves, must all 
have contributed to inflame minds that were 
alrefidy in a state of excitement. Accord- 
ini^y, Erasmus did not fail to tell him : “ We 
axe now reaping the fruits that you have 


Bown.”^ And further, the cheering truths 
of the Gospel at last brought to light, stirred 
all hearts, and fllled them with anticipation 
and hope. But many unre^nerated souls 
were not prepared by repentance for the faith 
and liberty of Christians. They were very 
willing to throw off the papal yoke, hut they 
would not take up the yoke of Christ. And 
hence, when princes devoted to the cause of 
Rome endeavoured in their wrath to stifle 
the Reformation, real Christians patiently 
endured these cruel persecutions; but the 
multitude resisted and broke out, and seeing 
their desires checked in one direction, gave 
vent to them in another. “ Why,” said they, 
“ should slavery be perpetuated in the state, 
while the Church invites all men to a glori- 
ous liberty ? Why should govemmeuts rule 
onlv by force, when the Gospel preaches 
nothing but gentleness ? ” Unhappily at a 
time when the religious reform was received 
with equal joy both by princes and people, 
the political refonn, on the contrary, had the 
most powerful part of the nation against it ; 
and while the former had the Gospel for its 
nile and support, tho latter had soon no 
other principles than violence and despotism. 
Accordingly, while tho one was confined with- 
in the bounds of truth, the other rapidly, like 
an impetuous torrent, overstepped all limits 
of justice. But to shut one’s eyes against 
the indirect influence of the Reformation 
on the troubles that broke out in the empire, 
would betoken partiality. A fire had been 
kindled in Germany by religious discussions, 
from which it was impossible to prevent tho 
escape of a few sparks calculated to inflame 
the passions of the people. 

The claims of a lew fanatics to Divine in- 
spiration increased the evil. While the Re- 
formation had continually appealed from the 
pretended authority of the Church to the real 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, these enthu- 
siasts not only rejected the authority of the 
Church, but of &ripture also ; they spoke 
only of an inner Word, of an intemaf revela- 
tion from God ; and overlooking tho natural 
corruption of their hearts, gave way to all 
the intoxication of spiritual pride, and fancied 
they wore saints. 

“ To them the Holy Scriptures were but a 
dead letter,” said Luther, “ and they aU be- 
gan to cry, T/ie Spirit! the Spirit! But most 
assuredly I will not follow where their spirit 
leads them. May God of his mercy preserve 
me from a Church in which there are. none 
but saints.* I desire to dwell with the humble, 
the feeble, the sick, who know and feel their 
sins, and who groan and cry continually to 
God from the bottom of their hearts to obtain 
bis consolation and support.” Tliese .words 
of Lather’s have great depth of meaning, 
and point out the change that was taking 
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I^Utoe in liis iriemm as to the nature of the chapel in the vicinity of Alstadt, whither 
Church, They indicate at the same time pilgrims from all ouarters were accustomed 
how ccmtrary were the religioias opinions of to resort, he pulled it down. After this ex- 

the rebels to those of th.e J^formouon. '*“* — 

The most notorious of these enthusiasts was 
Thomas Munzer; he was not devoid of 
talent, had road his Bible, was zealous, and 
might have done good, if he had been able to 
colleot his agitated thoughts and find peace 
of heart. But as ho did not know himself, 
and was wanting in true humility, he was 
possessed with a desire of reforming the 
world, and forgot, as all enthusiasts do, that 
the reformation should begin with himself, 

Some mystical writings that he had read in 
his youth had given a false direction to his 
mind. He first appeared at Zwickaii, quitted 
Wittemberg after Luther’s return, dissatisfied 
with the inferior part he was playing, and 
became pastor of the small town of Alstadt 
in Thunngia. He could not long remain 
quiet, and accused the reformers of founding, 
by their adherence to the letter, a new popery, 
and of forming churches which wore not pure 
and holy» 

“ Luther,” said ho, “ has delivered men’s 
consciences from the yoke of the pope, but 
he has left them in a carnal liberty, and not 
led them in spirit towards God.”^ 

Ho considered himself as called of God to 
remedy this great evil. The revelations of 
the Spirit were in his eyes tlie moans by 
which his reform was to bo effected. “ He 
who possesses this Spirit,” said he, “pos- 
sesses the true faith, although he should 
never see the Scriptures in his life. Heathens 
and Turks are better fitted to receive it than 
many Christians who style us enthusiasts.” 

It was Luther whom ho hero had in view. 

“ To receive this Spirit we must mortify the 
flesh,” said he at another time, “ wear tat- 
tered clothing, let the beard grow, be of a 
sad countenance, keep silence,* retire into 


ploit, being compelled to leave that neigh- 
bourhood, he wandered about Germany, and 
went 08 for as Switzerland, carrying with 
him, and communicating to all who would 
listen to hiipt the plan of a general revolu- 
tion. Every where he found men^s minds 
prepared ; be threw gunpowder on the burn- 
ing coals, and the explosion forthwith took 
place. 

Luther, who had rejected the warlike en- 
terprises of Sickengen,* could not be led away 
by the tumultuous movements of the pea- 
santry. Fortunately for social order, the 
Gospel preserved him ; for what would have 
happen^ had he carried his extensive influ- 
ence into their camp? He ever firmly 

maintained the distinction between secular 
and spiritual things; he continually repeated 
that it was immortal souls which Christ 
emancipated by his Word ; and if, with one 
hand, he attacked the authority of the Church, 
with the other ho upheld with equal power 
the authority of princes. “ A Christian,” 
said he, “ should endure a hundred dc^iths, 
rather than meddle in the slightest degree 
with the revolt of the peasants.” He wrote 
to the elector : “ It causes me especial joy 
that these enthusiasts themselves boast, to 
all who are willing to listen to them, that 
they do not belong to us. The Spirit urges 
them on, say they ; and I reply, it is an evil 
spirit, for he bears no other Iruit than the 
pillage of convents and churches ; the great- 
est liighway robbers upon earth might do as 
much.” 

At the same time, Luther, who desired 
that others should enjoy the liberty he claimed 
for himself, dissuaded the prince from aU 
measures of severity ; “ Let them preach 
what they please, and against whom they 


desert places, and supplicate God to give us please,” said he; “for it is the Word of God 
a sign of his favour. Then God will come that 


sign i 

and speak with us, as formerly Ho spoke 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. If Ho 
were not to do so, He would not deserve our 
attention.^ I have received from God the 
commission to gather together his elect into 
a holy and eternal alliance.” 

The agitation and ferment at work in 
men's minds were but too favourable to the 
dissemination of these enthusiastic ideas. 
Man loves the marvellous, and whatever 
flatters his pride. Munzer, having persuaded 
a part of his flock to adopt his views, abo- 
liwed congregational singing and all other 
ceremonies. He mmntained that obedience 


must march in &ont of the battle and 
fight against them. If tbeir spirit ^ the 
true Spirit, he will not fear our severity ; if 
ours is the true one, he will not fear their 
violence. Let us leave the spirits to struggle 
and contend with one another.* Perhaps 
some persons may be led astray ; there is no 
battle without wounds ; but he who ftgbteth 
faithfully shall be crowned. Nevertheless, if 
they desire to take up the sword, let your 
highness forbid it, and order them to quit the 
country.” 

The insurrection began in the Black Forest, 
and near the sources of the Danube, so^ fre- 
quently the theatre of popular commotions. 


to princes ** void of understanding/’ was at On the 19th of July 1524, Tlmrgovwn 
once to serve God and Belial. Then march- peasants rose against the Abbot of Keiche- 


ing out at the head of his parishioners to a 

six la Odtl tind tn Qott. L. 0pp. 

ysaur lehen, den Bart nlcht absohneldon. IWd. 

* MunEeT*e language li low MidlmptouA ; Erwollt in^tt 
■ebelBien wena er nicht mlt lum tedet. wle mlt Abraham. 
Hist, of Xunier by Xelanotbon. Ibid. ‘2»5. 


nau, who would not accord them an evange- 
lical preacher. Erelong thousands were 
collected round the small town of Tengiim, 
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to liberate an ecclesiastic who wba there 
imprisoned. The revolt spread with incon- 
ceivable rapidity from Swabia^ as far as the 
I&emflh provinces, Franconia, Thuringia, 
and iSaxony. In the month of January 1525, 
all these countries were in a state of reSellion. 

About the end of this month, the j^asants 
published a declaration in twelve articles,^ in 
which they claimed the liberty of choosing 
their own pastors, the abolition of small 
tithes, of slavery, and of fines on inheritance, 
the right to hunt, fish, and cut wood, &c. 
Each demand was backed by a passage from 
Holy Writ, and they said in conclusion, “ If 
Tjve are deceived, let Luther correct us by 
^ripture.” 

The opinions of the Wittcmhierg divines 
were consulted. Luther and Melancthon 
delivered theirs separately, and they both 
gave evidence of thcMifference of their cha- 
racters, Melancthon, who thought every 
kind of disturbance a crime, overstepped the 
limits of his usual gentleness, and could not 
find language strong enough to express his 
indignation. The peasants were criminals, 
against whom he invoked all laws human 
and Divine. If friendly negotiation was 
unavailing, the magistrates ought to hunt 
them down, as if they were robbers and 
assassins. “And yet,” he added (and wc 
require at least one feature to remind us of 
Melancthon), “ let them take pity on the 
orphans when having recourse to the penalty 
of death ! ” 

Luther’s opinion of the revolt was tlie 
same as Melancthon ’s ; but he had a heart 
that beat for the miseries of the people. On 
this occasion he’ manifested a dignified im- 
partiality, and spoke the truth frankly to 
Loth parties. He first addressed the princes, 
and more especially the bishops : — 

“ It is you,” said ho, “ who are the cause of 
this revolt ; it is your clamours against the 
Gospel, your guilty oppressions of the poor, 
that have driven the people to despair. It 
is not the peasants, my dear Lords, that rise 
up against you, — it is God himself who op- 
poses your madness. ' The peasants are but 
the instruments he employs to humble you. 
Do not imagine you can escape the punish- 
ment he is preparing for you. Even should 
you have succeeded in destroying all these 
peasants, God is able from the very stones 
to raise up others to chastise your pride. If 
I desired revenge, I might laugh in my 
sleeve, and look on while the peasants were 
carrying on their work, or even increase their 
fury ; but may God preserve me from such 

thoughts ! My dear Lords, put away your 

indignation, treat these poor peasants as a 
man of sense treats people who are drunk or 
insane. Quiet these commotions by mild- 
ness, lest a conflagration should anso and 
bum all Germany, Among these twelve 

Qott lst*i Mlber der a«iit ttoh wMiv toob. h. 0pp. sU. 


articles there are certain demands which are 
Just and equitable.” 

This prologue was calculated to oondHate 
the peasants’ confidence in Luther^ and to 
make them listen patiently to the truths he 
had to tell them. He represented to them 
that most of their demands were well found- 
ed ; but that to revolt was to act like hea- 
thens ; that the duty of a Christian is to be 
patient, and not to fight ; that if they per- 
sisted in revolting against the Goi^l m the 
name of the Gospel, he should look upon 
them as more dangerous enemies than the 
pope. “The pone and the emperor,” con- 
tinued he, “ comoined against me ; but the 
more they blustered the more did the Gospel 
gain ground And why was this? Be- 

cause I never drew the sword or called for 
vengeance ; because I never had recourse to 
tumult or insurrection : I relied wholly upon 
God, and placed every thing in His almighty 
hands. Christians fight not with swords or 
arquebuses, but with sufferings and with the 
cross. Christ, their Captain, handled pot the 
sword ho was hung upon a tree.” 

But to no purpose did Luther employ this 
Christian language. The people were too 
much excited by the fanatical speeches of 
the leaders of the insurrection, to listen, as 
of old, to the words of the reformer. “ He 
is playing the hypocrite,” said they; “he 
flatters the nobles. He has declared war 
against the pope, and yet wishes us to sub- 
mit to our oppressors.” 

The revolt, instead of dying away, became 
more formidable. At Weinsberg, Count 
Louis of Hclfenstein and the seventy men 
under his orders were condemned to death by 
the rebels. A body of peasants drew up 
with their pikes lowered, whilst others drove j 
the count and his soldiers against this wall of j 
steel. ^ The wife of the wretched Helfen- I 
stein, a natural daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, holding an infant two years old 
in her arms, knelt before them, and with 
loud cries begged for her husband’s life, and 
vainly endeavoured to avert this barbarous 
murder. A boy who had been in the oount’s 
service, and had joined the rebels, capered 
gaily before him, and played the dead march 
upon his fife, as if he had .been leading his 
victims in a dance. All perished ; the child 
was wounded in its mother’s arms ; and she 
herself thrown upon a dung-cart, and thus 
conveyed to Heilbrunn. 

At the news of these cruelties, a cry of 
horror was heard from the friends of the Re- 
formation, and Luther’s feeling heart under- 
went a terrible conflict. On the one hand 
the peasants, ridiculing his advice, pretended 
to have received revmations from heaven, 
made an impious use of the tbreatenings of 
the Old Testament, proclaimed an equality 
of ranks and a community of ^bods, dc&nded 
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their cause with fire and sword, and indulged 
in barbarous atrocities. On the other hand, 
the enemies of the Reformation asked the re- 
former, with a malicious sneer, if he did not 
know that it was easier to kindle a fire than 
to extinguish it. Shocked at these excesses, 
and alarmed at the thought that they might 
check the progress of the Gospel, Luther 
hesitated no longer, no longer temporized ; 
he inreigbed aeainst the insurgents with all 
the energy of his character, and perhaps 
overstepped the just bounds within which 
he should have contained himself. 

** Tlie peasants,” said he, ** commit three 
horrible Sins against God and man, and thus 
deserve the death of body and soul. First, 
they revolt against their magistrates to 
whom they have sworn fidelity ; next, they 
rob and plunder convents and castles ; and 
lastly, they veil their crimes with the doak 
of the Gk)spel. If you do not put a mad dog 
to death, you will perish, and all the country 
with you. Whoever is killed fighting for 
the magistrates will be a true martyr, if ho 
has fought with a good conscience.” Luther 
then ^ves a powerful description of the 
guilty violence of the peasants who force 
simple and peaceable men to join their al- 
liance, and thus drag them to the same con- 
demnation. Ho then adds .* ** For this rea- 
son, my dear Lords, help, save, deliver, have 
pity on these poor people. Let every one 

strike, pierce, and kill, who is able .If 

thou diest, thou canst not meet a happier 
death ; for thou diest in the service of God, 
and to save thy neighbour from liell.” ' 

Neither gentleness nor violence could ar- 
rest the popular torrent. The church-bells 
were no longer rung for divine service; 
whenever their deep and prolonged sounds 
were heard in the fields, it was the tocsin, 
and all ran to arras. The people of the 
Black Forest had rallied round John Mul- 
ler of Bulgenbach. ^ With an imposing 
aspect, wrapped up in a red cloak, and 
wearing a red cap, this leader boldly ad- 
vanced from village to village followed 
by the peasantry. Behind him, on a wag- 
gon decorated with ribands and branches 
of trees, was raised the tricolor flag, black, 
red, and white, — the signal of revolt. A 
herald; dressed in the same colours, read the 
twelve articles, and invited the people to join 
in the rebellion. Whoever refused was 
banished from the communi^. 

Erelong this march, which at first was 
peaceable, became more disquieting. “ We 
must compel the lords to submit to our al- 
liance,” exclaimed they. And to induce 
them to do so, they plundered the granaries, 
emptied Ike cellars, drew the scigneurial 
fish-ponds, demolished the castles of the 
nobles who resisted, and burnt the convents. 
Oppbsitioii had inflamed the passions of 
those rude men ; equality no longer satisfied 

^ Cttoia seimMu m Hiitn %v$ d«r HSlle. L. Opii. six 


them ; they thirsted for blood, and swore to 
put to death every man who wore a spur. 

At the approach of the peasants, the cities 
that were unable to resist them oj^ned their 
B and joined them. In whatever place 
entered, they pulled down the images an^ 
e the crucifixes ; armed women paradeu 
the streets and threatened the monks. If 
they were defeated in one quarter, they 
assembled again in another, and braved the 
most fonnidiujle forces. A committee of pea- 
sants was established at Heilbrunn. The 
Counts of Lowenstein were taken prisoners, 
dressed in a smock-frock, and a white staff 
having been placed in their hands, were com- 
pelled to swear to the twelve articles. “ Bro- 
ther Georgy and thou, brother Albert,” said 
a tinker of Obringen to the Counts of Hohen- 
lohe, who had gone to their camp, ** swear 
to conduct yomrselves as our brethren ; for 
you also are now peasants ; you are no longer 
lords.” Equality of rank, the dream of many 
democrats, was established in aristocratic 
Germany. 

Many nobles, some through fear, others 
from ambition, then joined the insurgents. 
The famous Goetz von Berlichingen, finding 
his vassals refuse to obey him, desired to flee 
to the Elector of Saxony ; but his wife, who 
was lying-in, wishing to keep him near her, 
concealed the elector’s answer. Goetz, being 
closely pursued, was compelled to put him- 
self at the head of the rebel army. On the 
7th of May the peasants entered Wurtzburg, 
where the citizens received them with accla- 
mations. The forces of the princes end 
knights of Swabia and Franconia, which had 
assembled in that city, evacuated it, and re- 
tired in confusion to the citadel, the last bul- 
wark of the nobility. 

But the movement had already extended 
to other parts of Germany. Spires, the Pala* 
tinate, Alsace, and Hesse, accepted the twelve 
articles, and the peasants threatened Bava- 
ria, Westphalia, the Tyrol, Saxony, and Lor- 
raine. The Margrave of Baden, having 
rejected the articles, was compelled to flee. 
The coadjutor of Fulda acceded to them with 
a smile. The smaller towns said, they had 
no lances with which to oppose the insur- 
gents. Mentz, Treves, and Frankfort ob- 
tained the liberties which they had claimed. 

An immense revolution was preparing in 
all the empire. The ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar privileges, that bore so heavily on the 
peasants, were to be suppressed ; the posses- 
sions of the clergy were to be secularized, to 
indemnify the princes and provide for the 
wants of the empire ; taxes were to be abol- 
ished, with the exception of a tribute payable 
every ten years ; tne imperial power alone 
was to subsist, as being recognised by the 
New Testament ; all the other princes were 
to cease to reign; sixty-four free tribunals 
were to he established, m which men of all 
classes should have a seat ; all ranks were to 
return to their primitive condition; the clergy 
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wei^ to ^ hene^orward merely the pastors wayside^ The Bishop of Wartahnrg^ who 
of the chhic^es ; princes and Knights were had run away, now retuiiied, travels^ his: 
to he singly the defenders of the weak} uni- diocese aCoompanied by executioners, and 
formity in weights and measures was to be watered it afike with the blood of |;the rebels 
iulroduced; and only one kind of money was and of the peaceful friends cf tiie Word of 
iiti be coined t^oughout the empire. Qod ^ , Goetz von Berlichingen was sentenced 

Meanwhile the princes had shaken off their to imprisonment for life. The Margrare 
first le^argy, and George yon Truohaess, Casimir of Anspach put out' the eyes of 
commander>in-chief of the imperial army, was eighty-fire insurgents, who had sworn that 
advancing on the side of the Lake of Con- their eyes should never look upon that prince 
stance. On the 2d of May he defeated the ap;ain ; and he cast this troop of blinded in- 
peasants at Beblingen, marched on the town dividuals upon the world, who wandered up 
of Weinsberg, where the unhappy Count of and down, holding each other by the hand, 
Helfenstein had perished, burnt and razed it groping along, and begging * their bread, 
to the ground, giving orders that the mins The wretched boy, who h^ ^yed the dead- 
should be left as an eternal monument of the march on his fife at the murder of Helfen- 
treason of its inhabitants. At li'Urfeld he stein, was chained to a post ; a fire wan 
united with the Elector Palatine and the kindled aronnd him, and the knights looked 
Elector of Treves, and all three moved to- on Itfitighing at his horrible contortions, 
wards Franconia. PubUc worship was every where restored 

The Frauenburg, the citadel of Wurtzburg, in its ancient forms. The most flourishing 
held out fb!’ the ^[inces, and the main army and populous districts of the empire exhib^ 
of the peasants still lay before its walls. As ted to those who travelled through them 
soon as they heard of Tmchscss’ march, they nothing but heaps of dead bodies and smok- 
resolved on an assault, and at nine o’clock at ing ruins. Fifty thousand men had perished, 
night on the Idth of May, the tmmpets and the people lost nearly every where the 
sounded, the tricolor flag was unfurled, and little liberty they had hitherto enjoyed. Such 
the peasants mshed to me attack with hor- was the horrible termiqption of this revolt in 
rible shouts. Sebastian von Rotenliam, one the south of Germany, 
of the warmest partisans of the Reformation, 
was governor of the castle. He had put the 
fortress in a formidable state of defence, and 
having exhorted the garrison to repel the 
assault with courage, the soldiers, holding up 
three fingers, had all sworn to hold out till 

the last. A most terrible conflict then took CHAPTER XI. 

place. To the vigour and despair of the in- 
surgents the fortress replied from its walls Miinzer»tftiuihauten— Appeal toibePeopl»-Mti«li of th§ 
and^ towers by petards, showers of sulphur 
and boiling pitep, and the discharges of artil- 
lery. The peasants, thus struck by their But the evil was not confined to the sonth 
unseen enemies, were staggered for a mo- and west of Germany. Munzer, after hav- 
ment ; but in an instant their fury grew ing traversed a part of Switzerland, Alsace, 
more violent. The struggle was prolonged and Swabia, had again directed his steps to* 
as the night advanced. The fortress, lit up wards Saxony. A few citizens of Mulhau* 
by a thousand battle-fires, appeared in the sen, in Thuringia, had invited him to their 
darkness like a towering giant, who, vomit- city, and elected him their pastor. The 
ing flames, struggled alone amidst the roar town-council having resisted, Munzerdeposed 
of thunder for the salvation of the empire it and nominated another, consisting of his 
against the ferocious valour of these funous friends, with himself at their head. Full of 
hordes. Two hours after midnight the pea- contempt for that Christ, ** sweet as honey,” 
sants withdrew, having failed in all tneir whom Luther preached, and being resolved to 
efl^Mris. employ the most energetic measures, he ex* 

They now tried to enter into nc^rotiations, claimed : *^Liko Joshua, we must put all the 
either wHh the garrison or with Truebsess, Canaanites to the sword.” He established a 
who was advancing at the head of his army, community of goods, and pillaged riie oOn- 
But this was going out of their line ; vio- vents. ' Munzer,” wrote LuSier to Ams- 
lence and victory alone could save them, dor^on the 11th of April 1525, ^^Mulixer It 
After some little hesitation, they resolved to not only pastor, Ipit king And emperor of 
march against the imperial forces, but the Muiliausen.” The poor no longer worked ; 
cavalry and artillery made terrible havoc in if any one needed com or cloth^ he went and 
their ranks. At Konigsbofen, and after- demanded' it of some rich man } if the latter 
. wards at Engelstadt, those unfortunate crea- reused, the poor man took' il W fotee ; if 
tores v^re totally defeated. The princes, be resisted, he was hung. As Hulhaiussn 
' nobles, and Inshops, abusing their victory, was an independent city, Munzer wa#;;able 
in most unprecedented cmelties. 

pvisoneis were hung on the trees by the i omnu rf***”^ eonuatmiA. l. bie. tii> 
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to^ exereiso his power for nssrly a year with- 
out opposition. The xevolt in the south of Ger- 
many led him to imas^ne that it was time to 
extend his new king^mi. . He had a number 
of heayy ^ns cast in the Franciscan con^ 
vent, and endeavoured to raise the peasantry 
and miners of Mansfeldt. “ How long will 
you sleep ?*’ said he to them in a fanatical 
proclamation. ** Arise and fight the battle 
of the Lord I The time is' come. France, 
Germany, and Italy are movingk On, on, 

on! — Dran, Dran, Dran! Heed not the 

groans'of the impious ones. They will im- 
plore you like children ; but be pitiless. — 

Dran, Dran, Dran! The fire is burning: 

let your sword be ever warm with blood. ^ — 

Dran, Dran, Dran ! Work while it is yet 

day.” The letter was signed “ Mukjee, 
servant of God against the wicked.” 

The country people, thirsting for plunder, 
flocked round his standard. Throughout all 
the districts of Mansfeldt, Stolberg, Sshwarts- 
burg in Hesse, and the duchy of Brunswick, 
the peasantry rose in insurrection. The con- 
vents of Michelstein, Ilsenburg, Walkenried, 
Kossleben, and many others in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hartz, or in the plains of 
Thuringia, were devastated. At Reinhard- 
sbrunn, which Luthcr'had visited, the tombs 
of the ancient landgraves were profaned, and 
the library destroyed. 

Terror spread far and wide. Even at 
Wittemberg some anxiety began to be felt. 
Those doctors, who had feared neither the 
emperor nor the pope, trembled in the pre- 
sence of a madman. They were always on 
the watch for news, and every step in the 
progress of the rebels was counted. “ We 
are here in great danger,” said Melancthon. 
“ If Muiizer succeeds, it is all over with us, 
unless Christ should rescue us. Munzer 
advance.', with a worse than Scythian cruelty,® 
and it is impossible to repeat the drea^iil 
threat^ he utters.” 

The pious elector had long hesitated what 
ho should do. Munzer had exhorted him 
and all the princes to bo converted, be- 
cause (said he) their hour was come ; and he 
had signed these letters : “ Munzer, armed 
witji the sword of Gideon.” Frederick would 
have desired to reclaim these misguided men 
by gentle measures. On the 14th of Aptil, 
when he was dangerously ill, he had written 
to his brother John ; “ We may have given 
these wretched people more than one cause 
for insurrection. Alas I the poor are oppres- 
sed in many ways by their spiritual and 
temporal lords.” Ana when his attention 
was directed to the humiliation, the I'ovolu- 
tionSj and the dangers to w^h he would 
expose himself, uiuess he promptly stifled 
the rebellion, he replied : “ Hitherto I have 
beeu; a< doughty elector, having chariots and 
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hoij»e8 in abundance; if it be €N>d*s pleasitre 
to take them tiom me now, 1 wiu go on 

The youthfiil Philip, j&ndgrave of Hesse, 
was the first of the princes who took up 
arms. His knights and soldiers swore to 
live and die with him. After pacifying his 
own states, he- directed his march toward 
Saxony. On their side, Duke John, the 
elector’s brother, Duke George of Saxony, 
and Duke Henry of l^nswick, advanced 
and united their troops with those of Hesse. 
The peasants, terrified at the sight of this 
army, fled to a small hill, where, without 
any discipline, without arms, and for the 
most part without courage, they formed a 
rampart with their waggons. Munzer had 
not even prepared ammunition for his large 
guns. No succours appeared ; the reb^* 
were hemmed in by the army ; they lost all 
confidence. The princes, taking pity on 
them, proposed a capitulation, which they 
appeared willing to accept. U^n this Mun- 
zer had recourse to the most powerful lever 
that enthusiasm can put in motion. “ To- 
day we shall behold tne arm of the Lord,” 
said he, and all our enemies shall be de- 
stroyed.” At this moment a rainbow ap- 
peared over their heads ; the fanatical host, 
who carried a rainbow on their flags, regarded 
it as a sure prognostic of the Divine protec- 
tion. Munzer took advantage of it ; “ Fear 
nothing,” said he to the citizens and pea- 
sants ; I will catch all their balls in my 
sleeve.”® At the same time ho cruelly put to 
death a young gentleman, Matomus von 
Gcliolfen, an envoy from the princes, in 
order to deprive the insurgents or all ho^ of 
pardon. 

The landgrave, having assembled his horse- 
men, said to them : “ 1 well know that we 
rinces are often in fault, for we am but men ; 
ut God commands all men to honour the 
powers that be. Let us save our wives and 
children from the fury of these murderers. 
The Lord will give us the victory, for he has 
said : Whosoever resisteth the power ^resisteth the 
ordinance of God,"' Philip then gave the signal 
of attack. Itwas theI5thof May 1625. The 
army was put in motion ; but the peasant 
host stood immovable, singing the hymn, 
“ Come, Holy Ghost,” and waiting for hea- 
ven to declare in their favour. The artillery 
soon broke down their rude rampart, carry- 
ing dismay and death into the midst of the 
insurgents. Their fanaticism and courage at 
once forsook them ; they were seized with a 
panic-terror, and ran away in disorder. Five 
thousand perished in the flight. 

After the battle the princes and their vi^ 
torious trooM entered Frankonhansen.'^ A 
solder, who nad gone into a loft in the hon^ 
where he was quartered, found a mari in 
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" Whd «urt ihoA?*' asked he ; ** art thou one 
of tker^ls?” Then obse^ng a pocket- 
book, bp took it up, and found sereral letters 
addietM to Thomto Munzer. **Art thou 
Kbunzer ? ” demanded the trooper. The sick 
liin answered ** No.” But as the soldier 
dreadful threats, Munzer, for it was 
teally he, confessed who he was. ^^Thou 
Prt my pris<mer,” said the horseman. When 
Munzer was taken before Duke George and 
the landgrave, he persevered in saying that 
he was right to cnastise the princes, since 
they oppoi^ the Gospel. * \ Wretched man I ” 
repued they, think of all those of whose 
death you have been the cause.” But he 
answered, smiling in the midst of his anguish ^ 
** They would have it so 1 ” Ho took the 
sacrament under one kind, and was beheaded 
at the same time with Pfeiffer, his lieuten^t. 
Mulhausen was taken, and the peasants were 
loaded with chains. 

A nobleman having observed among the 
crowd of prisoners a peasant of favourable 
appearance, went up and said to him : “ Well, 
my man, which government do you like best 
— that of the peasants or of the princes?” 
The poor fellow made answer with a deep 
sigh: ‘*Ah, my lord, no knife cuts so deep 
as the rule of peasant over his fellows.” ^ 

The remains of the insun*ection were 
s quenched in blood ; Duke George, in parti- 
cular, acted with the greatest severity. In 
, the states of the elector, there were neither 
executions nor punishment. * The Word of 
God, preached in all its purity, had shown 
its power to restrain the tumultuous passions 
of tne people. 

From the very beginning, indeed, Luther 
had not ceased to struggle against the re- 
bellion, which was, in his opinion, the fore- 
runner of the judgmen^day . Advice, prayers, 
and even irony, had not been spared. At the 
end of the articles drawn up at Erfurth by 
the rebels, he had subjoined, as a supplemen- 
tary article: The following article 

has been omitted. Hencefonvard the honour- 
able council shall have no power; it shall 
do nothing ; it shall sit like an idol or a log 
of wood; the commonalty shall chew its 
food, and it shall govern with its hands and 
feet tied ; henceforth the waggon shall guide 
tile horses, the horses shall hold theteins, 
and we shml go on admirably, in conformity 
witit tfae glonouB system set for^ in these 
articles.*^ 

Lather did not confine himself to writing. 
While the disturbance was still at its height, 
he quitted Wittemberg and went through 
some of tiie districts where the agitation was 
neatest He preached, he laboured to soften 
bis hearers’ hearts, and his hand, to which 
God had given power, turned aside^ calmed, 
aqd brought hack the Impetuous and over- 
fiowiag torrents into theb natural channelit^ 
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In every quarter the dooton .el tiie fiq- 
formation exerted a sxmilaj^ iailaenoe. At 
Halle, Brentz had revived the droning sx^ta 
of the dtizens by the promises of God’s Word, 
and four thousand peasants had^’fled before 
six hundred citizens. ' At Ichterhanaen, a 
mob of peasants having assembled with an 
intent to dbmolish several castles and put 
their lords to death, Frederick Mycomua 
went out to them alone, and such was the 
power of his words, that they immediately 
abandoned their desigpa.* 't 

Such was the part taken by the rSbrmers 
and the Beformation in the midst of this re- 
volt ; they contended agmnst it with all their 
might, with the sword of the Word, and 
boldly maintained those principles which 
alone, in every age, can preserve order and 
subjection among the nations. Accordingly, 
Luther asserted that if the power of sound 
doctrine had not checked tne fury of the 
people, the revolt would have extended its 
ravages far more widely, and have over- 
thrown both Church and State. Every thing 
leads us to believe that these melancholy 
prognostics would have been realized. 

If the reformers thus contended against 
sedition, it was not without receiving griev- 
ous wounds. That moral agony which Lu- 
ther had first suffered in his cell at Erfurth, 
became still more serjpua after the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants. No great change takes 
place among men without suffering on the 
part of those who are its instrumpnts. The 
birth of Christianity was effected by the 
agony of the cross ; but He who hung upon 
that cross addressed these words to each of 
his disciples : Are ye able to drink of the cup 
that I shall drink ofy and to be bemtized with 
the same baptism that I am haptizeSi»ith ? 

On the side of the princes, it was continu- 
ally repeated that Luther and- bis doctrine 
were tne cause of the revolt, an^ bbwever 
absurd this idea may be, the refoAnet could 
not see it so jgenemlly entertained without j 
experiencing the deepest griefs On the side 
of the people, Munzer and all the leiada^ of | 
the insurrection represented him hM a vile I 
hypoCi^ite, and a flatterer of the and 

their calumnies easily oht|iined bmi^. The 
violence with which Luther had, declared 
against the rebels had displeased even mode- 
rate men. The friends of Borne exulted 
all were against him, and bore heavily upon 
him the anger of his contemporaries. But 
his greatest affliction was to h^ld work 
of heaven thus dragged In the niilre, 
classed witii the most fiuiatioal projects. 
Here he felt was his Gethfienciane : ho faw 
the bitter cap that was present to him ; 
and foreboding that he would be forsaken by 
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said he, ** when he rose np agaasst me tike a 

(^Idi^eBor eftarii^liohi wifi not: ^ Meaitwhixa to cause of to Beformatioii 
mit thii^ eneitty to crui^i me, now that he itself appeared as if it would perish in the 
applets before" me with the treacherous gnlf that had swallowed up to liberti^ 
gmhce ol .the bo^lisk.* I groan as I con- the people. A melancholy eyent seemed 
mmpla]^ these calamities. Ofi^en have I destinea to accelerate its fall. At the mo- 
asked Myself, whether it would not have mentwhen the pripcesweremaiehing against 
to Save allowed the papacy to go Manzer, and ten days before his defeat, to 
oh ^oietly, rather than to witness the occur- aged Elector of Saxony, tot man whom (fed 
rence of so many tronbUto and seditions in had raised up to defend the JEteformatimi 
the World; But no! it is better to have against all dangers from without, descended 
snatched a few souls ftom the jaws of the to the tomb. . 


deyil, than to have left them all 
murderous fangs.**® 


etween his His strength diminished day by day {to 
horrors that accompanied the peasant war 


N^ow terminated the revolution in Luther’s wrung his feeling heart. Alas ! ” eaCr 


mind that had begun at the period of his re- claimt^ he with a deep sigh, “ If it were 
turn from the Wmi;burg. The inner life no G<^’s will, I should die with joy. I see 
longer satisfied' him : the Church and her in- neither love, nor truth, nor faito, nor any, 
stitutions now became most important in his good remaining upon earth.”* 
eyes. The bol^ess with which he had Averting his eyes from the straggles ton 
thrown down every thi^ ^as checked at prevailing throughout Germany, this pious 
the sight of still more sweeping destructions; piince, who was at that time residing in to 
he felt ikJiis duty to preserve, govern, and castle of Lochau, tranquilly prepared to de- 
build up ; and from the midst of fho blood- part. On the 4th of May he called for his 
stained ruins with which the peasant war chaplain, the fai^ful Bpalatin : “ You do 
had covered all Germany, the emflce of tho right to come and see me,” said he mildly, as 
new. Church began slowly to arise. the chaplain entered : “ for it is good to visit 

These disturbances left a lasting and deep the sick.” Then ordering his couch to be 
impression op men’s minds. The nations wheeled towards the table near which Spala- 
had been struck with dismay. The masses, tin was sitting, he bade his attendants leave 
who had sought in the Keformation nothing the room, and then affectionately taking his 
but political reform, withdrew from it of friend’s hand, spoke with him^ familiarly 
their Own accord, when they saw it offered about Luther, the peasants, and his approaoh- 
them spiritual U^rty only. Luther, ’s oppo- ing departure. Bpalatin came again at eight 
sition to the peasants was his renunciation in the evening ; the aged prince then un- 


stitutions now became most important in his good remaining upon earth.”* 
eyes. The bol^ess with which he had Averting his eyes from the straggles ton 


nor any 


of the ephemaral favour of tho 


I burdened his soul, and confessed his sins in 


seeming tranquillity was soon established, the presence of God. On the piorrow (it 
and the noise of enthusiasm and sedition was was the 6th of May), he received the corn- 
followed in all Germany by a silence in- munion under both kinds. No member of 

his family was near him; his brother and 


followed in all Germany by a silence in- 1 munion under both kinds. No member of 
spired ly terror.^ his family was near him; his brother and 

Thus the popular passions, the cause of his nephew were gone with tho army ; but 
revtdutiqti, and to"^ mterests of a radical his domestics stood around him, according to 
• w^! quelled in the empire ; but the ancient custom of those times. As they 

the Bi^rpiatto did not yield. Those two gazed on that venerable prince, whom it him 
whioh many have confounded been so sweet a task to serve, they all burst 
with eaoh otor^ wei» clearly marked out by into tssrs.® “ My little children,” smd he 
to^f^teuce of thdr results. Tho insurrec- tenderly, if I have offended any ono of you, 
%W fbom below ; to; Reformation from forgive me for the love of God ; for we princes 
I aj^ve. Nk foW hor cannons were often give offence to to poor, and that is 

; to but down to o**^; i>**t to other wrong.” Thus did Fredenck obey the in- 

L rise; in strength and vigour, junction of to apostle : Let him that 

i in of to reiterated assaults of the t^oicein that he ts made hwi because as the 

; Otnto and to C^^ Jhwer of the grass he shaUjpass awc^J v v 

I vfVCfr .;v / . ... . ‘ Spalarin did not leave him again ^ to |at^ 

I < ' ' before him the rich promises of to Gto^ 
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tMoreto, nt nihil UMittiia 


and to pious elector drank 
consolations with indescribabte peace* Tto 
^llg^ne of the Gospel was no lori|^ tutoBi 


Sfooh iltwu ratM mehr In d«r 
UmttBhMdapum wS 




that ftwof4 which attacks error, following the defeat Of the peasants, as he ^inted to 
it up wheiever it may be found, and after a the field (^ battle, “ see what mi^rieB Lu- 

^-j. 1. .Jill T..V. j m.:!:-. 


Frederick had forgotten the present world! 
he saw nothing bat God and eternity. 

Feeling the rapid approach of death, he de< 
Btroyed a will that he had made some years 

■% a_ «... v_ j 


reformer, “ imagines he shall triumph, now 
that Fredrick is dead ; but Christ in 
- ,, f eeung uic x'»piu mjjuxview^u tu ucatu, w uu- I the midst of His enemies: in vain, do they 
B^yed a will that he W made some years g^ash their teeth....... their deslre shall pe- 

b^ore; and in which he had commended his rish.”^ 


BOtd to /* the mother of God and dictated George lost no time in forming a cemfede' 
jandther, in which he called upon the holy ration in the north of Germany^ simUar to 
and the sole merits of Jesus Christ ** for the that of Ratisbon. The Electors of Mentz 
forgiyeness of his sins,” and declared his and Brandenburg, Dukes Henry and Eriok 
firm assurance that he was redeemed by of Brunswick, a:^ Duke Georcre. met aiDes* 
the precious blood of his beloved Saviour.”* 

He thmi added : 1 am quite exhausted ! ” 


of Brunswick, and Duke George, met at Des* 
sau and concluded a Romish mltanoe in the 


He thmi added : 1 am quite exhausted ! ” month of July.‘ George urged the new eleo- 

and that evenilng, at five o'clock, he quietly tor and his sonJnJaw the mndgrave to join 
fell asleep* ** He was a child of peace,” ex- it. And then, as if to intimate what might 
claimed his physician, “ and in peace he has be expected of it, he beheaded two citizens of 
departed.” — O bitter death to all whom he Leipsic in whose houses some of the reformer’s 
has left behind him 1 ” said Luther.^ writings had been found. 

Luther, who was then travelling through At the same time letters from Charles V., 
Thuringia to allay the excitement, had never dated from Toledo, arrived in Germany, by 
seen the elector, except at a distance, as at which another diet was convoked at Angs- 
Worms by the side of Charles the Fifth. But burg. Charles wished to give the empire a 
these two men had met in spirit from the constitution that would enable him to dis- 
very moment the reformer appeared. Frede- pose of the forces of Germany at his good 
rick laboured for nationality and indepen- pleasure. Religious diiferencos offered him 
dence, as Luther did for truth and reforma- the moans ; he had only to let loose the 
tion. Unquestionably thob Reformation was Catholics against the followers of the Gospel, 
above all mings a spiritual work j but it was and when they had exhausted their strength, 
perhaps necessary for its early success that ho would easily triumph over both. Down 
& should be linked with some national inter- with the Lutherans 1 was therefore the cry 
est. Accordingly Luther had no sooner risen of the emperor.* 
up against iadulgcnces than the alliance be- Thus all things combined against the 
tWeen the prince and the monk was tacitly formation. Never had Luther’s spirit bC’Cn 


aid to the weak, but only allowed him to act. 
But now that the vigorous oak was cut down 


some of those who had resisted the peasants, tations, in the fecc of so many dangers, be- 
♦* What matt^ it ?” said jtbey openly ; ^ide the corpse of Frederick that was scarcely 
peoido ww attached W the Gospel.” cold, and the dead bodies of the peasants 
This was enough to inake their heads Ml on that yet strewed the plains 'bf Germany, liU> 

the icaSbld.* ther— none could certainly have limited 

Duke George hoped to impart his hatred g^ch a thing— Luther married. 

^ his aatipathieB to the landgrave and ^ 

Duke JoHh* *^6ee/' said he to them after i nasoeoriiaaiikortiio 


Blot EeyIsn4M 

gfc'. ' 


est. Accordingly LiUtner naa no sooner nsen oi the emperor.* j 

up against indalgcnces than the alliance be- Thus all things combined against the I 
tWeen the prince and the monk was tacitly formation. Never had Luther’s spirit bC’Cn ; 
concluded: — an alliauce that was purely overwhelmed by so many fears. The rem- 
moral, without contract or writing, or even nants of Munzer’s party had sworn to take 
words, and in which the strong man lent no his life; his sole protector was no more ; t 


Duke George, he was informed, intended 
have him arrested in Wittemberg itself ;* 


under whose shelter the Reformation hod the princes who might have defended him 
gradually grown up, — now that the enemies bowed their heads, and seemed to have 
of the Goiq>oi were every where manifesting forsaken the Gospel ; it was rumoured that 
fresh force and hatred, and that its supportoni tlie university, the number of whose students 
were compelled to hide themselves or remain was already diminished by these troubles, 
silent, nothing seemed able to defend them was about to be suppressed by the new elec- 
any longer against the sword of those who tor ; and Charles, victorious at Pavia, was 
Were pursuii^ it with such violence. assembling a new diet with the intention of 

The confederates of Ratisbon, who hod giving a deathblow to the Reformation, 
conquered the peasants in the south and west What dangers must not Luther have foTe- 

bf t^ empire, were in all parts attacking the boded ! This anguish, these inward Btrug- 

Refo^anon and the revolt alike. At W urtz- gfog, that had so often tortured him to groans, 
Wg and at Bamberg they put to deatli many now wrung his soul. How can he resist so 
of WB moat peaceable citizens',*^ and even many enemies? In the midst of these'agi- 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

tCjtoKvMof Ooovetiit 

4lliiAT«A->Liit&«t’» If arrtftge~*DOBMtfo HappIumk. 

Ik monastery of Nimptscb, near Grimma 
in $axony/ dwslt in the year 1523 nine nuns, 
who were diligent in reading the Word of 
God, 'and who had discovered the contrast 
that exists between a Christian and a cloister- 
ed life. Their names were Magdalen Stau- 
pitz, Eliza Ganitz, Ava Grossen, Ava and 
Margaret^honfeldt, Laneta Golis, Margaret 
and Catherine Zeschan, and Catherine Bora. 
The first impulse of these young women, 
after they were delivered from the supersti- 
tions of the monastery, was to write to their 
parents. “ The salvation of our souls,” said 
they, “will not permit us to remain any 
longer in a cloister.”^ Their parents, fear- 
ing the trouble likely to arise from such a 
resolution, harshly rejected their prayers. 


The poor nuns were dismayed. Ifow can 
' they leave the monastery ? Their timidity 
was alarmed at so desperate a step. At last, 
the horror caused by the papal services pre- 
vailed, and they promised not to leave one 
another, but to repair in a body to some re- 
roectable place, with order and decency.*^ 
Two worthy and pious citizens of Torgau, 
Leonard Koppo and Wolff Tomitzsch, offered 
their assistance,^ which was accepted as 
coming from God himself, and they left the 
convent of Nimptsch without any opposition, 
and as if the hand of the Lord had opened 
the doors to them.^ Koppe and Tomitzsch 
received them in their waggon \ and on the 
7th of April 1523, the nine nuns, amazed at 
their own boldness, stopped in great emotion 
before the gate of the old Augustine convent 
In which Luther resided. 

This is not my doing,” said Luther, as 
he received them ; ** hut would to God that 
1 coiffd thus rescue aU captive consciences, 
and empty all the cloisters ! ® — the breach is 
madel” Many persons offered to receive 
these nuns into their houses, and Catherine 
Bora found a welcome in the family of the 
burgomaster of Wittemborg. 

If Luther at that time tliought of preparing 
for any solemn event, it was to ascend the 
scaffold, and not to approach the altar. Many 
months after this, he still replied to those 
who spoke to him of marriage : God may 
change my heart, if it be his pleasure ; but 
now at least 1 have no thought of taking a 
wife ; not that 1 do not feel any attractions 
in that estate ; 1 am neither a stock nor a 
stone ; but every day 1 expect the death and 
the punii^unent of a heretic.” ^ 


Yet eve^thinff in the Church was ad- 
I vancing. The habits of a monastic life, the 


hits of a monastic life, the 


invention of man, were giving way in every ! 
quarter to those of domestic life, appointed 
by God. On Sunday the 9th of October 1624, 
Luther, having risen as usual, laid aside the 
frock of tlie Augustine monk, and put on the 
dress of a secular prieit; he then made his 
appearance in the choroh, where this change 
caused a lively satisfaction. Renovat^ 
Christendom hailed with * transport every 
thing that annoiinced that the old things 
were passed away. 

Shortly after this, the last monk quitted 
the convent ; hut Luther remained ; his 
footsteps alone re-echoed through the long 
galleries ; he sat silent and sohta^ in the 
refectory that had so lately resound^ with j 
the babbling of the monks;' An eloquent || 
silence, attesting the triumphs of the Word ■ 
of God! The conven^had ceased to exist. 
About the end of December 1524, Luther 
, sent the keys of the monastery to the elector, 
informing nim that he should see where it 
might please God to feed him. ^ The elector , 
gave the convent to the university, and' in- 
vited Luther to continue his residence in it. 
The abode of the monks was destined ere- I 
long to be the sanctuary of a ebristian 
family. 

Luther, whose heart was formed to taste 
the sweets of domestic life, honoured and 
loved the marriage state ; it is even probable 
that ho had some liking for Catherine Bora. 
For a long while his scruples and the 
thought of the calumnies which such a step 
would occasion had prevented his thinking 
of her; and he had offered the poor Cathe- 
rine, first to Baumgartner of Nuremberg, * 
and then to Dr. Glatz of Orlamund. But 
when he saw Baumgartner refuse to take 
her, and when she had declined to accept 
Glatz, he asked himself seriously whether be 
ought not to think of marrying ner himself. 

His aged father, who had been so grieved 
when he embraced a monastic lim, was 
urging him to enter the conjugal state. ^ 
But one idea above all was daily present be- 
fore Luther’s conscience, and with greater 
energy : marriage is an institution^ God, 
— ccribacv an institution of man. He had a 
horror of every thing that emanated from 
Rome, He would say to his friends, “ I de- 
sire to retain nothing of my papistical life.”^ 
Day and night he prayed and entreated the 
Lord to-'doliver him from his uncertainty. 
At last a single thought broke the last links 
that still held him captive. To all the mo- 
tives of propriety and personal obedience 
which led mm to apply to himself this de^ 
claration of God, It & not good thatma/nih^d 
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U WBM added a motiTe of a higher 

and more ^werfhl nature. He saw that if 
he was called to the marriage-state as a man, 
he wa$i also called to it as a reformer ; this 
decided him. 

** If this monk should marry,” said his 
friend Schuiff the lawyer, he will make all 
the world |md the devil himself burst with 
laughter, and will destroy tlie work that he 
has begun.” ^ This remark made a very dif- 
ferent impression on Luther from what 
might have been sup^sed. To brave the 
world, the devil, and his enemies, and, by an 
action which they thought calculated to ruin 
the cause of the Keformation, prevent its suc- 
cess being in any measure ascribed to him — 
this was all he desired. Accordingly, boldly 
raising his head, he replied, Well, then, 1 
will do it ; I will play the devil and the 
world this trick ; I will content my fatlior, 
and marry Catherine I” Luther, by his 
marriage, broke oif^still more completely 
from the institutions of the Papacy ; no con-^ 
firmed the doctrine he had, preached, by his 
own example, and encouraged timid men to 
an entire renunciation of their errors. ^ Rome 
appeared to be recovering here and there 
the ground she had lost ; she flattered herself 
with the hope of victory; and now a loud 
explosion scattered terror and suriirise through 
her ranks, and still more fully disclosed to 
her the courage of the enemy she fancied 
she had crushed. “I will bear witness to 
the Gospel,” said Luther, not by my words 
only, but also by my works, i am deter- 
mined, in the face of my enemies who already 
extdt and raise the shout of victory, to marry 
a nun, tliat they may see and know that they 
have not conquered me. ^ 1 do not take a 
wife that I may live long with her ; but see- 
ing the nations and the princes letting loose 
their fury against me, foreseeing that my end 
is near, and that after my death they will 
again trample my dootrine under foot, I am 
resolved, for the edification of the weak, to 
bear a striking testimony to what 1 teach 
here below.”* 

On the 11th of June 1526, Luther went to 
the house of his friend and colleague Ams- 
dorff. He desired Fomeranus, whom he 
styled emphatically The Pastor^ to bless his 
union. The celebrated painter Lucas Cra- 
nach and Doctor John Apella witnessed the 
marriage. Melancthon was not present. 

No sooner was Luther married than all 
Europe was disturbed. He was overwhelmed 
with occusarions and calumnies from every 
garter. “ It is incest,” exclaimed Henry 
vUL “ A monk has married a vestal,” 
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s^d some. W^Ahtiehrist will be the c^sprihg 
of such a union, said others ; fbr a pr<>^ 
pheoy announces that he Will be ' bo^ of a 
monk and a nun.” To this Erasmus r^^ied 
with a sarcastic smile : “ If the prophecy -is 
true, what thousands of antichrists aliwy 
exist in Ifche world!”* But while Luther 
was thus assailed, many wise and lUodorate 
men, whom the Roman Church still counted 
among her members, undertook his defence. 
“ Luther,” said Erasmus, “ has taken a wife 
from the noble family of Bora, but she has 
no dowiy.”* A more valuable testimony 
was now given in his favour. The master 
of Germany, Philip Melancthon, whom this 
bold step had at first alarmed, said with that 
grave voice to which even his enemies lis- 
tened with respect : “ It ia^false and slander- 
ous to mantain that there is anything unbe- 
coming in Luther's marriage.* I think that 
in marrying he must have done violence to 
himself. A married life is one of humility, 
but it is also a holy state, if there be any 
such in the world, and the Scriptures every 
where represent it as honourable in the eyes 
of God.” 

Luther was troubled at first when he saw 
such floods of anger and' contempt poured 
out upon him; Melancthon became more 
earnest In friendship and kindness towards 
him;* and it was not long before the re- 
former could see a mark of God’s approbation 
in this opposition of man. “Ifl did not 
offend the world,” said he, “ I should have 
cause to tear that what I have done is dis- 
pleasing to God,”* 

Eight years had elapsed between the time 
when Luther had attacked the indulgences 
and his marriage with Catherine Bora. It 
would be difficuTt to ascribe, as is still done, 
his zeal against the abuses of the Church to 
an “ impatient desire” for wedlock. He was 
then forty-two years old, and Catherine Bora 
had already been two years in Wittoraberg. 

Luther was happy in this union. “ The 
best gift of Gk>d,” said he, “ is a pious and 
amiable wife, who fears God, loves her fa- 
mily, with whom a man may live in peace, 
and in whom he may safely confide.” Some 
months after his mamage he informed one 
of his friends of Catherine’s pregnancy,^ and 
a year after they came together she gave 
birth to a son.* The sweets of domestic life 
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(poa-fif^^^tsed tbe storms tbst the exaspero*- 
do^ of bis enemies had at drat gathered over 
bim. His Ketha, as he styled her, mani- 
fbsted the tenderest affection towards hini^ 
consoled him in his dejection by repeating 
passages from the Bible, exonerated him from 
all household cares, sat near him daring his 
leisure moments, worked his portrait in em- 
broidery, reminded him of the friends to 
whom ne had forgotten to write, and often 
amused him by the simplicity of her ques- 
tions. A certain dignity appears to nave 
marked her character, fbr Luther would 
sometimes caB her, My Lord Kethcu One 
day he said playfully, that if he were to 
marry again, he would carve an obedient 
wife for himself out of a block of atone, for, 
added he, “ it is impossible to find such a 
one in reality.” His letters overflowed with 
tenderness for Catherine ; he called her ** his 
dear and gracious wife, his dear and ami- 
able Ketha.” Luther's character became 
more cheerful in Catherine's society, and this 
happy frame of mind never deserted him 
afterwards, even in the midst of his greatest 
trials. 

The almost universal corruption of the 
clergy had brought the priesthood into general 
contempt, from which the isolated virtues of 
a few faithful servants of God had been un- 
able to extricate it. Domestic peace and 
conjugal fidelity, those surest foundations of 
happiness hero lielow, were continually dis- 
turbed in town and country by the gross 
passions of the priests and monks. No one 
was secure from those attempts at seduction. 
They took advantage of the access allowed 
them into every family, and some times even 
of the confidence of the confessional, to instil 
a deadly poison into the souls of their peni- 
tents, and to satisfy their guilty desires. 
The Reformation, by abolishing the celibacy 
of the ecclesiastics, restored the sanctity of 
the conjugal state. The marriage of the 
clergy put an end to an immense number of 
secret crimes. The reformers became the 
models of their flocks in the most intimate 
and important relations of life; and the 
people were not slow in rejoicing to see the 
ministers of religion once more husbands 
and fathers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Elector~Prai«lA-~ReforniatloB--8«- 

gSiU^»tion--Th« ATohbishop of Menti— Confenuoo at 
Diet— AiUanoe of Torfao— r.. 'lUnoeof the 
Beformers— Alliance of Magdeburg— The ClathoUos re- 
double their Exertiont— Thefimperor'e Marriage-^Threat- 
enlag Lettere— Tha Two Parilee. 


the blow inflicted on it by the revolt of the 
peasants ; the sword of the emperor and of 
the prince was yet unsheathed against 
and its friendSj the Landgrave Philip and 
the new Elector John, appeared discouraged 
and silenced* 

This state of thiuM did not, however, last 
long. The youthful landgrave^/in a short 
time boldly raised his head. Ardent and 
courageous as Luther, the nobie character of 
the reformer had won his esteem. He threw 
himself into the Reformation with all the en- 
thusiasm of a young man, and at the same 
time studied it with all the gravity of a su- 
perior mind. 

In Saxony, Frederick's place could not be 
supplied either in discretion or in influence ; 
but his brother, the Elegtor John, instead of 
confiiving himself to the passive part of a 
protector, interposed more directly and with 
greater coura^ in religious affairs. As he 
was leaving Weimar oh the 16th of August 
1525, he said to the assembled clergy, “ 1 
desire that you will in future preach the pure 
Word of God, without any additions of man.” 
Some aged ecclesiastics, who were puzzled 
how to obey his dii'ections, replied artlessly, 
“ But we are not forbidden to say mass for 
the dead, or to bless the water and salt ? 

“ Every thing,” said the elector, “ ceremonies 
as well as sermons, must be conformed to 
God’s Word.” 

Erelong the landgrave formed the extra- 
ordinary project of converting his father-in- 
law, Duke George. At one time he would 
establish the sufficiency of Scripture ; at an- 
other, he would attack the mass, the papacy, 
and compulsory vows. Letter followea let- 
ter, and all the declarations of the Word of 
God were in turns opposed to the faith of the 
aged duke.' 

These efforts did not prove unavailing. 
The son of Duke George was won to the 
new doctrine. But PhiRp did not succeed 
with the father. “A hundred years hence 
we shall see who is right,” said the latter. 
“A terrible saying,” observed the Elector of 
Saxony ; “ what can that faith be which re- 
quires such long experience?* Poor dnkel 

he will wait long enough. I fear God 

has hardened his heart, as he did Pharaoh’s 
of old.” 

In Philip the evangelical party found a 
bold and intelligent leader, capable g£ making 
head against the terrible attacks the enemy 
were ^annin^ against them. But have we 
not cause to renet that the chief of the Re- 
formation shoum have been from this moment 
a man of the sword, and not simply a disciple 
of the Word of God? The human element 
expanded in the Reformation, and the spiri- 
tual element declined. This was ununous 
to the work ; for every work should develop 
itself in accordance with the laws of its own 


At the first glance, Luther's marriage had, 
in tmth, seemed to add to the difficulties of w " h ' 
the ReformatioB. It was still suffering from erforfSt. sick. p. 
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essentially spiritual 
God Wa;8 adding to the number of its sup- 
^ters. Pnissia, that powerful state on the 
^ntiera of Germany, had already taken its 
stotion with joy under the banner of the 
Gospel. The chivalrous and religious spirit 
which had founded the Teutonic order gr^ 
dus^y faded away with the ages in whicm it 
had arisen. The knights, consulting their 
own interests alone, had dissatisfied the people 
under their rule. Poland had taken ^van- 
tage of this in 1466 to compel the order to 
recoCTise her supremacy. The people, the 
knij^its, the grand-master, and the Polish 
domination, were so many contrary powers 
ever in collision and rendering the prosperity 
of the country impossible. 

Then came the Beformation, and it was 


the meanest villa^B, and in the following 
year Albert married Dorothea, dajagbter of 
the King of Denmark, whose faith in the 
one only Saviour was not to be shaken. 

The pope called upon the emperor to take 
severe measures against this “apostate’’ 
monk, and Charles laid Albert under an in- 
terdict. 

Another prince of the family of Branden- 
burg, the Cardinal-archbishop of Mentz, was 
then on the point of following bis cousin’s 
example. The peasant-wars more especially 
threatened the ecclesiastical states ; the 
elector, Luther, and all Germany imagined 
they were on the eve of a great revolution. 
The archbishop, thinking the only way of 
preserving his principality would be to se- 
cularize it, secretly invited Lutlier to pre- 


peveexved that this was the only moans of pare the people for this daring step, ^ which 
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salvation remaining for the unhappy people. 
Brismann, Speratus, PoHander who had been 
Dr. Eck’s. secretary at the Leipsic dispute, 
and many others, preached the Gospel in 
Prussia. 

One day a mendicant from the country 
under the rule of the Teutonic knights, ar- 
rived at Wittemberg, and stopping before 
Luther’s house, sang with a solemn voice the 
beautiful hymn by Poliander .• — 

** To 08 at last 8alvaUon*s come !'*l 

The reformer, who had never heard this 
Christian strain, listened in astonishment and 
rapture; the foreign accent of the singer 
added to his delight: “Again, again,” said 
he when the mendicant had finished. He 
then asked where ho had learned the hymn ; 
and his tears began to flow when the poor 
man informed him that a cry of deliverance 
was sounding from the shores of the Baltic 
even to Wittemberg. Luther clasped his 
hands and thanked God. ^ 

In truth the tidings of salvation had gone 
thither. 

• “ Have pity on our wretched state,” said 
the people of Prussia to the grand-master, 
“ and give ns preachers who teach the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel,” Albert at first made 
no reply; but entered into correspondence 
with Sigismund, king of Poland, his uncle 
and lord-suzerain. 

The latter recognised him as hereditary 
duke of Prussia,® and the new prince made 
a public entry into his capital ^of Konigsberg 
with the ringing of bells and the acclamations 
of the people ; all the bouses were splendidly 
decorated, and the streets strewn with flowers. 
“ Tliere is but one order,” said Albert, “ and 
tliat is Christianity.” The monastic orders 
were disappearing, and this Divine order 
was re-estaolished. 

The bishops resigned their secular rights 
to the new duke ; the convents were changed 


the latter did by a letter a&ressed to the 
archbishop and intended to be made public : 
“ God,” said ho, “ has laid his heavy hand 
upon the clergy; they must fall, nothing 
can save them.”® But the peasant-war 
having come to an end more speedily than 
had been anticipated, the cardinal kept his 
temporal possessions ; his anxiety disap- 

f ieared, and ho renounced his plans of secu- 
arization. 

While John of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, 
and Albert of Prussia were taking so promi- 
nent a part in the Beformation, and instead 
of the prudent Frederick three princes were 
found full of resolution and courage, the 
holy work was advancing in the Church and 
among the nations. Luther entreated the 
elector to establish the evangelical ministry 
instead of the Roman priesthood, and to 
direct a general visitation of the churches.® 
About the same time they were heginningat 
Wittemberg to exercise the episcopal func- 
tions and to ordain ministei'S. “ Let not the 
pope, the bishops, the monks, and the priests 
exclaim : ‘ We are the Church ; whosoever 
separates from us, s^arates from the Church !* 
There is no other Cnurch than the assembly 
of those who have the Word of God, and who 
are purified by it. ” * Such was the language 
of Melancthon. 

All this could not be said and done with- 
out occasioning a strong reaction. Rome 
had thought the Reformation extinguished 
in the blood of the rebellious peasants ; but 
its flames burst forth again in every quarter 
with greater power and brightness. She 
resolved on making another effort. The 
pope and the emperor wrote threatening 
letters, — the one from Rome, the other from 
Spain. The imperial government premred 
to set matters on their old footing ; and the 
idea was seriously entertained of effectually 
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orushing the Reformatioti in the apt>roaching 

^et, 

Chi the 7th of November, the electoral 
prinee of Saxony and the landnave met in 
alarm at the castle of Friedewalr, and agreed 
ihat their deputies at the diet should act in 
concert. Thus in the forest of Sullingen,. 
were created the first elements of an evan- 
gelical alliance, in opposition to the leagues 
of Kadsbon and Dessau. 

The diet opened at Augsburg on the 11th 
of December. The evangelical princes were 
not present in person. From tiie very first 
the aeputies of Saxony and Hesse spoke out 
boldly ; “ The insurrection of the peasants,” 
said they, was owing to an impolitic seve- 
rity. It is neither by fire nor sword that 
God’s truth can be tom from the heart. If 
you determine to employ violent measures 
against the Reformation, more terrible cala- 
mities will befall you than those from which 
you have so recently and so narrowly es- 
caped.” 

It was felt that whatever resolution was 
adopted, its results would be of the greatest 
importance. Every one desired to put off 
the decisive moment, in order to increase his 
own strength. They therefore determined 
to assemble again at Spires, in the month of 
May following ; and that in the meanwhile 
the recess of Nuremberg should continue 
in force. Then, said they, wo will enter 
thoroughly into the subject “of the holy 
faith, of justice, and of peace.” 

The landgrave persevered in his plan. He 
had a conference with the elector at Gotha 


princes would precipitate that very struggle 
which they were desirous of avoiding. 

The landgrave was not to he checked by 
these considerations, and he endeavoured to 
bring tbe neighbouring states into the al- 
liance ; but his exertions were not crowned 
with success. Frankfort refused to enter it. 
The Elector of Treves abandoned his opposi- 
tion and aoeepted a pension from the emperor. 
Even the elector-palatine, whose evangelical 
disposition was well known, rejected Philip’s 
proposals. 

Tims the landgrave failed on the side of 
the Rhine ,* but the elector, notwithstanding 
the opinions of the theologians of the Refor- 
mation, entered into negotiations with the 
princes who had at all times rallied round 
the powerful house of Saxony. On the 12th 
of June, the elector and his son, the Dukes 
Philip, Ernest, Otho, and Francis of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg, Duke Henry of Meck- 
lenburg, Prince Wolff of Anhalt, Counts 
Albert and Gebhard of Mansfeldt, assembled 
at Magdeburg ; and there, under the presi- 
dence of the elector, formed an alliance 
similar to that of Torgau. 

“ Almighty God,” said these princes, 
“ having in his unspeakable mercy revived 
among men his holy and eternal Word, the 
food of our souls, and our greatest treasure 
hero below ; and great exertions having been 
made on the part of tho clergy and their ad- 
herents to suppress and extirpate it, we, 
being firmly assured that He who hath sent 
it to glorify His name upon earth, will also 
know how to maintain it, bind ourselves to 


at the end of February 1526. These two preserve that blessed Word for our people, 
princes agreed that if they were attacked on and to that end to employ our goods, our 
account of the Word of God, they should lives, our states, our subjects, and all that 
unite their forces to resist their adversaries, wo possess ; putting our trust, not in our 
This alliance was ratified at Torgau, and armies, but solely in tho omnipotence of the 
was destined to produce important results. Lord, whoso instruments wo desire to be.” * 
The alliance of Torgau did not satisfy the Such was the language of tho princes, 
landgrave. Convinced that Charles V. was Two days after, the city of Magdeburg 
endeavouring to form a league “ against was received into the alliance, and the new 


city of Magdeburg 
iance, and the new 


endeavouring to form a league “ against was received into the alliance, and the new 
Christ and his holy Word,” he wrote letter duke of Prussia, Albert of Brandenburg, ac- 
after letter to tho elector, representing to ceded to it by a separate treaty, 
him the necessity of combining with other The evangelical alliance was thus formed ; 
states. “ As for me,” wrote he, “ I would hut tho perils that it was intended to avert 
rather die than renounce the Word of God became every day more threatening, Tho 
and allow myself to be driven from my clergy and the pnnees friendly to Rome had 
throne. ” ‘ seen the Refoimation, which they had thouglit 

There was great uncertainty at tho elec- stifled, suddenly growing up liofore them in 
toral court. In fact, a serious obstacle stood a formidable shape. Already tho partisans 


throne. ” ‘ seen the Refoimation, which they had thouglit 

There was great uncertainty at tho elec- stifled, suddenly growing up liofore them in 
toral court. In fact, a serious obstacle stood a formidable shape. Already tho partisans 
in the way of any union between the evan- of tho Reformation were almost as powerful 
gelical princes, and this obstacle was Luther as those of the pope. If they had a mfyority 
and Melancthon. Luther desired that the in tho diet, tho consequences to the eccle- 
evangelical doctrine should be defended by siastical states mi^ht easily be ima^ned. 
God alone. He thought that tho les.s men Now or never I It is no longer a question of 
interfered with it, the more striking would refuting a heresy ; they have to contend 
bo God’s interposition. It seemed to him against a powerful party. Other victories 
that whatever measures they desired to than those of Dr. Eck are required to save 
take, they must be ascribed to an unworthy Christendom. 

timi^ty or a blamable mistrust. Melancthon Effectual precautions had already been 
feared that the alliance of the evangelical 
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taken. The metropolitan chapter of tlie 
colle^ate church at Mentz hM called a 
meeting of all its suffragans, and decided on 
sending a deputation to the emperor and the 
pope, calling on them to preserve the Church. 

At the same time, Duke George of Saxony, 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, and the Cardinal- 
elector Albert, had met at Halle, and re- 
solved to address a memorial to Charles V. 
“ The detestable doctrine of Luther,** said 
they, “ is making rapid progress. Every 
day attempts are made to gain over even us ; 
and as they cannot succeed by gentle mea- 
sures, they are striving to compel us, by ex- 
citing our subjects to revolt. We implore 
the assistance of the emperor.”^ Imme- 
diately after this conference, Brunswick liim- 
self set out for Spain in order to influence 
Charles’s dcteimi nation. 

He could not have arrived at a more fa- 
vourable moment ; the emperor had just con- 
cluded the famous treaty of Madrid with 
France ; he seemed to have nothing more to 
fear in that quarter, and his eyes were now 
turned solely towards Germany. Francis I. 
had offered to defray a moiety of the expenses 
of a war, either against the heretics or against 
the "J'’urks. 

The emperor was at Seville, where he was 
about to marry a princess of Portugal, and 
the banks of the Guadalquivir re-echoed with 
the noise of his festivities. A glittering 
train of nobles and a vast concourse of people 
crowded that ancient capital of tlio Idoors. 
Under the arched roof of its magnificent ca- 
thedral were displayed all the pompous cere- 
monies of the Church ; a legato from the 
pope officiated, and never, even under tlic 
dominion of the Arabs, had Andalusia wit- 
nessed a spectacle of greater splendour and 
solemnity. 

At this very moment Henry of Brunswick 
arrived from Germany, and besought Charles 
to rescue the empire and the Church from the 
attacks of the monk of Wittemberg. His re- 
quest was immediately taken into to consi- 
deration, and the emperor decided on adopt- 
ing vigorous measures. 

On the 23d of March 1,526, he wrote to 
several of the princes and cities that had re- 
mained faithful to Rome. At the same time 
be gave Henry of Brunswick a special com- 
mission to inform them verbally that he had 
been seriously grieved to loam that the con- 
tinual progress of the Lutheran heresy 
threatened to fill Germany with sacrilege, de- 
vastation, and bloodshed ; that on the con- 
trary he beheld with extreme pleasure the 
fidelity of the majority of the states ; that, 
lapng aside all other occupations, he was 
about to leave Spain and repair to Rome, to 
come to an unuerstanding with the pope, 
and from thence proceed to Germany to fight 
against the abominable pest of Wittemberg ; 

1 Stohmidt, Deutsche Qesch. viii. 202. 


that, on their parts, it was their duty to ad- 
here to their faith ; and if the Lutherans 
sought to lead them into error by stratagem 
or force, they should form a close alliance 
and boldly resist them ; and that he would 
soon arrive and support them with all liis 
power. ^ 

When Brunswick returned to Germany, 
the Romish party were transported with joy 
and proudly lifted up their heads. The Dukes 
of Brunswick and Pomerania, Albert of Meck- 
lenburg, John of Juliers, George of Saxony, 
the Dukes of Bavaria, and all the princes of 
the Cliurch, thought themselves secure of 
victory, as they read the menacing letters of 
the conqueror of Francis 1. They resolved 
to attend the approaching diet, to humble 
the heretical princes, and if they did not sub 
mit, to compel them by the sword. Duke 
George is reported to have said, “ 1 may 
be Elector of Saxony whenever I please 
he subsequently, liowever, endeavoured to 
give another meaning to these words. 
“ Luther's cause will not last long : let 
him look to it I” said the duke’s chancel- 
lor one day at Torgau with an air of tri- 
umph. 

liUthcr, indeed, was looking to it, but not 
as the chancellor understood the expression ; 
he was attentively watching the motions of 
the enemies of God’s Word, and, like Melanc- 
thon, imagined ho saw thousands of swords 
unsheathed against the Gospel. But he 
sought for other and higher strength than 
that of man. “ vSatan,” wrote he to Frede- 
rick Myconius, “is putting forth his fury; 
ungodly pontiffs are conspiring ; and we arc 
threatened witli war. Exhort tlic people to 
contend valiantly before the throne of the 
Ijord by faith and prayer, so that our ene- 
mies, vanquished by the ‘“fpirit of God, may 
be constrained to peace, (jur chief want, our 
chief labour i.s prayer ; let the people know 
that they arc now exposed to tlie edge of the 
sword and to the rage of Satan, and let them 
pray.” ® 

Thus were all things tending towards a 
decisive struggle. The Reformation had on 
its side the prayers of Chri.stians, the sympa- 
thy of the people, and an increasing influence 
over men’s minds that no power could check. 
The papacy had in its favour the ancient 
order of things, the strength of old custom, 
the zeal and hatred of formidable princes, 
and the power of that mighty emperor wlio 
reigned over two worlds, and who liad just 
before given so rude a check to the ambition 
of Francis the First. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Diet 
of Spires was opened. Now let us return to 
Switzerland. 
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BOOK XL 

DIVISIONS. 


SWITZERLAND GERMANY. 1523 1527. 


CHAPTER I. 

Unity In Diversity-Primitive Fidelity and Liberty— For- 
mation of Romish Unity— Leo Juda and the Monk— 
Zwlngrle's Theses— The Disputation of January. 

We are about to contemplate the diversities, 
or, as they have been called, the variations 
of the Reformation. These diversities are 
one of its most essential characteristics. 

Unity in diversity and diversity in unity, 
is a law of nature as well as of the Church. 

Truth is like the light of the suii : it de- 
scends from heaven one and ever the same ; 
and yet it assumes different colours upon 
earth, according to the objects on which it 
falls. In like manner, fonnularies somewhat 
different may sometimes express the same 
Christian idea considered under different 
aspects. 

How dull would creation be if this bound- 
less variety of forms and colours, which gives 
it beauty, were replaced by an absolute uni- 
formity! But how melancholy also would 
be its appearance, if all created beings did 
not form a magnificent unity ! 

Uivine unity has its rights, so also has 
human diversity. In religion we must sup- 
press neither God nor man. If you have not 
unity, your religion is not of God ; if you 
have not diversity, the religion is not of man; 
but it ought to be of both. Would you erase 
from creation one of the laws tliat God liim- 
scif has imposed on it, that of infinite diver- 
sity ? A iul even thimjs without life givimj sou^cl^ 
whether pipe or harpf except they yive a ilisthic- 
tion in the sounds, lioiv shall it he knoicn what is 
piped or harped ? ^ But if tliere is a diversity 
in religion arising from the difference of indi- 
viduality, and which consequently must sub- 
sist even in heaven, there is one that pro- 
ceeds from man’s rebellion, and this is indeed 
a great calamity. 

There are two tendencies which equally 
lead us into error. The one exaggerates 
diversity, the other exaggerates unity. "1 he 
essential doctrines of salvation are the limit 
between these two courses. To require more 
than these doctrines, is to infringe this diver- 
sity ; to require less, is to infringe unity. 

The latter excess is that of rash and rebel- 
lious minds, who look beyond Jesus Christ to 
form systems and doctrines of men. 


The former exists in various exclusive 
sects, and particularly in that of Rome. 

The Church should reject error, and, un* 
less this be done, Christianity cannot be 
maintained. 13ut if this idea were carried to 
extremes, it would follow that the Church 
should take arms against the least deviation, 
and put herself in motion for mere verbal 
disputes. Faith would thus be fettered, and 
the feelings of Christians reduced to bondage. 
Such was not the condition of the Church in 
the times of real catholicity, — the catholicity 
of the primitive ages. It rejected the sects 
that attacked the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel ; but these truths once received, it 
left full liberty to faith. Rome soon departed 
from this wise course ; and in proportion as 
the dominion and teaching of men arose in 
the Church, there sprung up by their side a 
unity of man. 

When a merely human system had been 
once invented, coercion increased from age 
to age. 'I'he Christian liberty, respected by 
tlic Catholicism of the earlier ages, was at 
first limited, then enslaved, and finally stifled. 
Conviction, which according to the laws of 
human nature and of tlic Word of God should 
he freely formed in the lieart and understand- 
ing of man, was imposed from without, com- 
pletely formed and symmetrically arranged 
uy tlic masters of mankind. Reflection, will, 
feeling, all the faculties of the human being, 
whicli, subjected to the Word and Spirit of 
God, should work and hear fruit freely, were 
deprived of their liberty, and constrained to 
expand in shapes that had been determined 
upon beforehand. The mind of man became 
as a mirror on which extraneous objects are 
reflected, hut which possesses nothing by it- 
self. Doubtless there still existed many 
souls that had been taught direct of God. 
But the great majority of Christians from 
that time received the convictions of others 
only ; a faith peculiar to the individual was 
rare ; it was the Refonnation alone that re- 
stored this treasure to the (!)hurch. 

And yet for some time there was a spu^e 
within which the human mind was permitted 
to move; there were certain opinions that 
might be received or rejected at will. But 
as a hostile army day by day presses closer 
to a besieged city, compels the garrison to 
move only within the narrow boundary of 
its ramparts, and at last forces it to aurren- 
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der ; so the hierarchy, from age to age, and 
almost ftom year to year, contracted the 
space that it had temporarily granted to the 
human mind, until at last this space, from 
continual encroachments, had ceased to ex- 
ist. All that man ought to love, believe, or 
do, was regulated and decreed in the offices 
of the Roman chancery. The faithful were 
relieved of the fatigue of examining, of re- 
flecting, of contending ; all that they had to 
do was to repeat the formularies they had 
been taught. 

From that time, if there appeared in the 
bosom of Roman-catholicism any one who 
had inherited the Catholicism of the apostolic 
ages, such a man feeling his inability to ex- 
pand in the bonds in which he was confined, 
was compelled to snap them asunder, and 
display again to the astonished world the 
unfettered bearing of a Christian, who acknow- 
ledges no law save that of God. 

The Reformation, by restoring liberty to 
the Church, was destined also to restore its 
original diversity, and to people it with fami- 
lies united by the great features of resem- 
blance they derive from their common parent ; 
but different in their secondary features, and 
reminding us of the varieties inherent in 
human nature. Perhaps it would have been 
desirable for this diversity to exist in the 
universal Church without leading to secta- 
rian divisions. Nevertheless, wo must not 
forget that these sects arc but the expression 
of tliis diversity. 

Switzerland and Germany, which had till 
this time developed themselves independently 
of each other, began to come in contact in 
the years whose history wc are about to re- 
trace, and realized the diversity of which we 
have been speal^ing, and which was to lie 
one of the characteristics of Protestantism. 
We shall there behold men perfectly agreed 
on all the great doctrines of faith, and yet 
differing on certain secondary points. Pas- 
sion, indeed, entered into these discussions ; 
but while deploring such a melancholy inter- 
mixture, Protestantism, far from seeking to 
conceal her diversity, publishes and pro- 
claims it. Its path to unity is long and dif- 
ficult, but this unity is the real unity. 

Zwingle was advancing in the Christian 
life. While the Gospel had freed Luther 
from that profound melancholy to which he 
had formerly given way in tfie convent of 
Erfurth, and had developed in him a serenity 
which often amounted to gaiety, and of which 
the reformer afterwards gave so many proofs, 
even in the face of great dangers, Christia- 
nity had produced the very opp >site effect 
on the joyous child of the Tockenburg moun- 
tains. Tearing Zwingle from his thought- 
less and worldly life, it had imprinted a 
seriousness on his character that was not 
natural to him. This seriousness was very 
necessary to him. We have seen how to- 
wards the close of the year 1522 numerous 
enemies appeared rising up against the Re- 


formation.^ Zwingle was overwhelmed with 
reproaches from every quarter, find disputes 
would often take place even in the churches. 

Lieo Juda, who (says aii historian J was a 
man of small stature,* but full of love for 
tlie poor, and' zeal against false teachers, had 
arrived at Zurich -about the end of the year 
1522 to occupy the station of pastor of St. 
Peter’s church. He had been replaced at 
Einsidlen by Oswald Myconius.* This was 
a valuable acquisition for Zwingle and for 
the Reformation. 

One day, not long after his arrival, as he 
was in the church of which he had been ap- 
pointed pastor, he heard an Augustine raonK 
asserting forcibly that man is able of liimself 
to satisfy the righteousness of God. “ Reve- 
rend father prior,” said Leo, “listen to me 
for an instant ; and you, my dear citizens, 
keep still ; I will speak as becomes a Chris- 
tian.” He then proved to the people the 
falseness of the doctrine to wliich lie had 
just been listening.* Upon this a gi*eat dis- 
turbance arose in the church ; and immedi- 
ately several persons angrily fell upon “ the 
little priest” from Einsidlen. Zwingle ap- 
peared before the great council, requiring 
permission to give an account of his doctrine 
in the presence of the deputies of the bishop *, 
and the council, desirous of putting an end to 
these disturbances, convened a conference 
for the 29th of January 1523. The news 
spread rapidly through tlie whole of Switzer- 
land. His adversaries exclaimed in their 
vexation ; “ A diet of vagabonds is to be held 
at Zurich ; all the beggars from the high- 
ways will bo there.” 

Zwingle, desiring to prepare for the 
struggle, published sixty-seven theses. The 
mountaineer of the Tockenburg boldly as- : 
sailed the pope in the eyes of all Switzer- j 
land. 

“ All those (said lie) who maintain that 
the Gospel is nothing without the confirma- 
tion of the Church, blaspheme God. I 

“ Jesus Christ is the ouly way of salvation 
for all those wlio have been, who are, or who 
shall be. 

“ All Christians are Christ’s brethren, and 
brethren of one anotlier, and they have no 
father upon earth: thus orders, sects, and i 
parties fall to the ground. 

“ We should not constrain those who will 
not acknowledge their error, unless they 
disturb the jmblic peace by their seditious 
behaviour.” j 

»Such were some of Zwingle’s propositions. I 

Early in the morning of Thursday the j 
29th of January, more than six hundred per- 
sons had collected in the hall of the Groat 
Council at Zurich. Citizens and strangers, 
scholars, men of rank and the clergy, bad 
responded to the call of the council. “ What 


1 See Tol. li. book vlll. near the'end. 

2 Er war eln kurser Afann. Ftiseltn BeytrftM. 

3 Ut poet abitum Leonie, monachfs allqoia 1 
Epp. m. 

* J. J. Hoitinger, Heir. Kiroh. Qeech. ill. eos. 
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will bo the end of all this ? ” asked they of “ Where are now these yaliant fellows^ * 
one another.^ No one ventured to reply; who talk so loudly in the streets? Come 
but the attention, emotion, and agitation along, step forward, there’s your man ! ” No 
prevailing in this assembler, clearly inani- one moved. Upon this the Durgomaster said 
tested that they were expecting some extra- with a smile : “ It would appear that this 

ordinaiw result. famous sword with which you smote the 

The burgomaster Koust,* who had fought pastor of Filispach will not come out of its 
at Marignan, presided at the conference, sheath to-day ; ” and he then broke up the 
The chevalier James d’Anwyl, grand-master meeting. 

of the episcopal court at Constance, the When the assembly met again in the 
vicar-general Faber, and many other doctors, afternoon, the council declared that Master 
were present as the bishop’s representatives. Ulrich Zwingle, not being reproved by any 
Sebastian Hofmeister had been sent by Schaff- one, might continue to preach the holy 
hausen, and he was the only deputy from the GK^spel, and that the rest ox the clergy in the 
cantons : such was still the weakness of the canton should teach nothing that they could 
Reformation in Switzerland. On a table in not substantiate by Scripture, 

the middle of the hall lay a Bible ; in front “ Praised be God, who will cause his holy 

of it sat Zwingle : “ I am agitated and tor- Word to prevail in heaven and earth I ” ex- 
mented on every side,” he had said, “ and claimed Zwingle. Upon this Faber could 
yet I stand firm, relying not on my own not restrain his indignation. “ The theses 
strength, but on Christ the rock, witii whoso of Master Ulrich,” said he, “ are contrary to 
help I can do all things.”^ the honour of the Church and the doctrine of 

Zwingle stood up and said : “ I have Christ; and 1 will prove it.” “ Do so,” re- 
preached that salvation is found in Jesus plied Zwingle. But Faber declined his chal- 
Christ alone, and for this reason I am stig- lengc, except it should be at Paris, Cologne, 
matized throughout Switzerland as a heretic, or Friburg. “I will have no other judge 

a seducer of the people, a rebel Now, than the Gospel,” said Zwingle. “ ^ner 

then, in the name of God, here I stand ! than you can shake one of its words, the 

Upon this all eyes were turned towards earth will open before you.”* “ The Crospel I '* 

Faber, who rose and made answer : “ 1 was sneered Faber, “ always the Gospel I Men 

not sent here to dispute, but merely to lis- might live in holiness, peace, and charity, 
ten!” The assembly in surprise began to though there were no Gospel.”* 
laugh. “ I he Diet of Nuremberg,” con- At these words the spectators rose indig- 
tiiiued Faber, “ has promised a council with- nantly from their scats, and thus terminated 
in a year ; wc must wait until it meets.” the disputation. 

“ What 1 ” said Zwingle, “ is not this vast 
and learned meeting as good as any coun- 
cil?” Then turning to the presidents, he 
added : “ My gracious lords, defend tlie 
Word of God.” 

A deep silence followed this appeal ; it was 
interrupted hy the burgomaster, who said : CHAPTER II. 

“ If there is any one here who desires to 

speak, let him do so.” There was another PupalTcmptatlons— Propress of the Reformation— The Idol 
pause. “ I call upon all those who hare ac- 0,n«.eBt. «f th. 

cused mo, and I know Jiat there are several 

hero,” said Zwingle, “ to come forward and The Reformation had gained the day ; it was 
reprove me for the love of truth.” No one now to accelerate its conquests. After this 
said a word. Zwingle repeated Ins request a battle of Zurich, in which the most skilful 
second and a third time, out to no purpose, champions of the papacy were dumb, who 
Faher, thus closely pressed, dropped for an ivould be bold enough to oppose the new 
instant the reserve he had imposed on him- doctrine? But weapons of a difierent kind 
self, to declare that the pastor of Filispach, were tried. Zwingle’s firmness and republi- 
wliom he had convinced of his error, w'as now can bearing overawed hi.s adversaries ; ac- 
confined in prison ; but immediately after re- j cordingly they had recourse to peculiar 
sumed his character as a spectator. But measures to subdue liim. While Rome was 
vainly was he urged to set forth the reasons pursuing Luther w'ith her anathemas, she 
by which he had convinced this pastor : lie endeavoured to win over the reformer of 
obstinately refused. This silence on the Zurich by gentleness. The dispute was 
part of the Romish doctors exhausted the scarcely ended when Zwingle received a 
patience of tlio meeting. A voice was heard visit from the captain of the pope’s ^ard-— 
exclaiming from the farther part of the hall : the son of the burgomaster Roust. He was 

* Eln rroBses Verwunderen, was doch uss dcr Sat b rt erden * Sc. the monks. Wo slnd nun die froiMU Haniett 

wollte. BulUnger Chponik. 1. 97. Zw. 0pp. 1. 124. _ ^ ^ 

onMieo, uonmclsnervlsniius.sedpetra * Ke intts.s das Erdrycn brecnen. Ipla. 148. 

Ohiisto, in QUO omnia possum. Zw. Epp. p. 261. * Man nidcbt denoebt friintlieh, fridlioh und tujreudUoh 

J* Nun woRlan In dem Kamen Qottes, bio bin icb. BuU ISben, wenii glioh kein EvangeUum were. Bull. Cbron. p. 
linger Ohronik. p. 88. 107 » Zw. 0pp. 1. 168. 
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accompanied by the legate Einsius, the 
bearer of a papal brief, in which Adrian VI. 
called Zwingle his beloved son, and assured 
lum of “ his special favour.” ^ At the same 
time the pope urged Zink to gain over 
Zwingle. “ And what has the pope com- 
missioned you to offer him?" asked Oswald 
MycOnius. “ Every thing,” replied Zink, 
“ except the papal chair.” 

There was no mitre, or crozier, or cardi- 
nal’s hat, that the pope would not have 
given to bribe the reformer of Zurich. But 
Rome was strangely mistaken in this re- 
spect ; all her proposals were unavailing. In 
Zwdngle, the Romish Church had a still more 
pitiless enemy than Luther. He cared far 
less than the Saxon reformer for the ideas 
and ceremonies of former ages; it was enough 
for him that any custom, however innocent 
in itself, was connected with some abuse ; 
he fell violently upon it. The Word of Grod 
(thought he) should stand alone. 

But if Rome understood so imperfectly 
what was then taking place in Christendom, 
she found councillors wdio endeavoured to 
put her in the way. 

' Faber, exasperated at seeing the pope thus 
humble himsdf before his adversary, has- 
tened to enlighten him. Ho was a courtier 
with a constant smile upon his lips and 
honied W'ords in his mouth ; to judge from 
his own language, he %vas e very bod}' 's friend, 
even of those whom he accused of heresy. 
But his hatred was mortal. Accordingly, 
the refonner, playing on his name (Faber, 
a smith), used to say, “the Vicar of Con- 
stance is a lie-smith. Let him openly take 
up arms, and see how Christ defends us.” 

These words were no mere idle boasting; 
for while the pope was complimenting Zvviii- 
gle on his eminent virtues, and the special 
confidence he placed in hi^l, the enemies of 
the reformer were increasing in number 
throughout Switzerland. The veteran sol- 
diers, the great families, and the herdsmen 
of the mountains combined their hatred 
against this doctrine which thwarted their 
tastes. At Lucerne, the magnificent repre- 
sentation of Zwingle’s passion was announ- 
ced ; in effect, the people dragged the refor- 
mer’s effigy to the scaffold, shouting out 
that they were going to put the heretic to 
death ; and laying hands on some Zurichers 
who happened to be at Lucerne, compelled 
them to De spectators of this moede execu- 
tion, “ They shall not trouble my repose,” 
said Zwingle ; “ Christ will never be want- 
ing to his followers.”* Even the diet re- 
echoed with threats against him. “ My dear 
confederates,” said the councillor of Mullinen 
to the cantons, “ make a timely resistance 

> Oum de tua errefia virtute tpeclallter nobis sit cognl- 
tom. Zvt. Epp. p. 2(». 

***JP«“<*1> •• Omnia corte pmter sedem papalem. 
Vita Zwlngll, per Osw. Myc. 

^ Prodeant volo, palamaue arma capiant. Zw. Epp. p. 

* Ohrlstum luisnunquam defecturum. Ibid. p. 27<j. 


to the Lutheran cause At Zurich a man 

is no longer master in his own house !” 

This agitation among the enemy announced 
what was passing in Zurich more loudly than 
any proclamations could have done. The 
victory was indeed bearing fruit; the con- 
querors were gradually taking possession of 
the country, and every day the Gospel made 
fresh progress. 'IVenty-four canons and a 
great number of chaplains voluntarily peti- 
tioned the council to reform their statutes. 
It was decided to replace these sluggish 
priests by pious and learned men, with com- 
mission to give the Zurich youth a Christian 
and liberal education, and to establish in the 
place of tlieir vespers and Latin masses, a 
daily explanation of a chapter in the Bible, 
according to the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
first for the learned, and afterwards for the 
people. 

There are unfortunately in every army a 
number of those desperate heroes who leave 
their ranks and make unseasonable attacks 
on points that ought still to be respected. 
A young priest, Louis Hetzer, had published 
a treatise in German, entitled, The judgment 
of God against linages, which produced a 
great sensation, and the question of images 
wholly engrossed the thoughts of a part of 
the people. It is only to the detriment of 
those essentials that ought to occupy his 
mind, that man can fix his attentibu on 
secondary matters. At a place called Stadel- 
hofen, outside the city gates, stood a crucifix 
elaborately carved and richly ornamented. 
The mo.st zealous partisans ot* the Reforma- 
tion, shocked at the superstitions to whicli 
this image gave rise, could not pass by with- 
out giving vent to their indignation. A 
citizen named Claude Ilottinger. “ a worthy 
man,” says Bullingcrj “and wefl read in>he 
Holy Hcriptures,” having fallen in with the 
miller of iStadelliofen, to whom the crucifix 
belonged, asked him when he intended to 
throw down his idols. “ No one compels you 
to worship them,” replied the miller. — “ But 
do you not know,” retorted Hottinger, “ that 
the Word of God forbids us to have any 
graven images?” — “Well, then,” said the 
miller, “ if you are authorized to remove 
them, I abandon them to you.” Hottinger 
thought himself empowered to act, and 
shortly after, about the end of September, 
he Yvas seen passing the gates with a body 
of citizens. On arriving at th^ crucifix, they 
deliberately dug round it, until the image, 
yielding to their efforts, fell to the earth with 
a loud crash. 

^ This daring action spread dismay on every 
side : one might have thought that religion 
itself liacl fallen with the crucifix of Stadel- 
h«fen. “ They are guilty of sacrilege ! They 
deserve to be put to death ! ” exclaimed the 
frioiids of Rome. The council caused the 
image-breakers to ho apprehended. 

“ No ! ” cried Zwingle and his colleagues 
from their pulpits ; ‘ ‘ Hottinger and his friends 
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are not guilty in the sight of God and worthy 
of death. ^ But they may be punished for 
having acted with violence and without the 
sanction of the magistrates.” * 

Meantime acts of a similar nature were 
continually taking place. A curate of Saint 
Peter’s, one day remarking in front of the 
church a number of poor people ill fed and 
with tattered garments, said to one of his 
colleagues, as h^ turned his eyes on the cost- 
ly ornaments of the saints : “ I should like 
to strip those idols of wood to procure cloth- 
ing for these poor members of Jesus Christ.” 
A few days later, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the saints and all their ornaments 
disappeared. I’he council flung the curate 
into prison, notwithstanding he protested his 
innocence of this proceeding. “ What ! ” 
exclaimed the people, “is it these logs of 
wood that Jesus ordered us to clothe ? Is it 
on account of these images that he w’ill say 
to the righteous : I was naked^ and ye clothed 
me?” 

Thus, the greater the resistance, the higher 
soared the Reformation ; and^ the more it was 
compressed, the more energetically did it 
spring forward, and threaten to overthrow 
all that withstood it. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tho Disputation of October—Zwlngle on the Chupch—Tho 
Church— Commencement of I’resDyterianlsm— Discussion 
on the Mass— Knthuslasts— The Language of Discretion 
— V’^Ictory— A Characteristic of the Swiss lleformatlon— 
Moderation— Oswald Myconlus at Zurich— llevlval of Li. 
torature— Thomas Plater of thd Valais. 

Evkn these excesses were destined to be 
salutary ; a new combat was needed to secure 
fresh triumphs ; for in the things of the 
Spirit, as in the affairs of the world, there is 
no conquest without a otruggle ; and as the 
soldiers of Romo stood motionless, the con- 
flict was to be brought on by the undissci- 
plined sons of the Reformation. In fact, the 
magistrates were embarrassed and agitated; 
they felt the necessity of having their con- 
sciences enlightened, and with this view they 
resolved to appoint another public disputa- 
tion in the German language, in which the 
question of idols should be examined accord- 
ing to Scripture. 

The Bishops of Coire, Constance, and Baslo, 
the university of the latter city, and the 
twelve cantons, were accordingly requested 
to send deputies to Zurich. But the bishops 
declined the invitation, and calling to mind 
Hho wretched figure their deputies bad mad« 


at the former disputation, they had little in- 
clination to repeat such humiliating scenes. 
Let the evangelicals dispute if they please, 
but let them dispute alone. On the first 
occasion, the Romish party had kept silence *, 
on the second they were resolved not to ap- 
pear. Rome may possibly have imagined 
that the great combat would cease for want 
of combatants. The bishops were not alone 
in refusing to attend. The men of Unterwal- 
den replied that they had no scholars among 
them, but only worthy and pious priests, 
who explained the Gospel as their fathers 
had done ; that they would send no deputy 
to Zwingle “ and his fellows ; ” hut that, if 
he fell into their hands, they would treat 
him in such a manner as to deprive him of all 
wish to relapse into the same faults.' Schaff- 
hausen and St. Gall rJone sent representa- 
tives. 

On the 26th of October, after the sermon, 
an assembly of more than nine hundred per- 
sons, composed of members of the Great 
Council and of three hundred and fifty priests, 
filled the large hall of the town-house. Zwin- 
gle and Leo Jiida were seated at a table, on 
which lay the Old and New Testaments in 
the original languages. Zwingle spoke first, 
and overthrowing with a vigorous arm the 
authority of the hierarchy and of its councils, 
established the rights of every Christian 
Church, and claimed tho liberty of the primi- 
tive ages — of those times when the Church 
knew neither general nor provincial councils. 
“ The universal Church,” said he, “ is spread 
over the whole world, wherever there is faith 

in Christ, in India as well as at Zurich 

And' as for particular churches, we have 
them at Berne, at Schaffhausen, and even 
here. But the popes, with their cardinals 
and their councils, form neither the universal 
Church nor a particular Church.* The as- 
sembly before which I now speak,” continued 
he with energy, “ is tho Church of Zurich ; 
it desires to hear the Word of God, and it 
has the right of ordering all that may appear 
to it conformable with the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

Thus did Zwingle rely on the Church, but 
on the true Church ; not on the clergy alone, 
but on the assembly of Christians, — on tho 
people. All that the Scriptures say of the 
Church in general, he applied to particular 
churches. lie did not think that any church 
could err which listened with docility to the 
Word of God. In his eyes, the Cliurch was 
represented politically and ecclesiastically 
by the Great Council.® At first he explained 
every question from the pulpit ; and when 
his hearers’ minds w^ere convinced of the 
truth, he carried the matter before tho Great 
Council, who, in harmony with the ministers 


1 An exposition of the same principles may be mmi i.i the 
■peeohes of MM. de Brofflie and Koyer.CoIlard, attlie period 
of the famous debates on the law of saerlleire In France, 


a habend Ir unser Herren kein riicht zu inon, sy 

stt tdden. Bull. Chrun. p. 127. 
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die christlicho Kirche. PumL Boytr. ill. 20. 

s Dlaqpsi^u Senatua suinina est potestas Eccleslce vlue. 
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of the Church, formed such decisions as ^e 
Church called for.^ 

In the absence of the bishop’s deputies, 
Conrad Hoffmann, the same aged canon who 
had procured Zwingle’s election to Zurich, 
undertook the defence of the pope. He main- 
tained that the Church, the flocK, the “ third 
estate,” had no right to discuss such matters. 
“ I was thirteen years at Heidelberg,” said 
he, “ living in the house of a very great 
scholar, whose name was Doctor Joss, a wor- 
thy and pious man, with wliom I long ate 
and drank and led a merry life ; but I always 
heard Iiim say that it was not proper to dis- 
cuss such matters ; so you see ” All were 

ready to burst into laughter ; but the burgo- 
master checked them. “ Let us therefore 
wait for a council,” continued Hoffmann. 
“ For the present, I shall not dispute, but 
obey the bishop's orders, even should he be 
a knave !” 

“Wait for a counciU” replied Zwingle. 
“ And who will a^nd a council? Tlic pope 
with a pack of sluggish and ignorant bishops 
who will do nothing but what suits their 
fancy. No I the Church is not there ! Hong 
and Kttssnacht (these were two Zurich vil- 
lages) are certainly more of a church than 
all the bishops and popes "Jiut together I” 

Thusf did Zwingle vindicate the rights or 
the Christian people^ trhom Rome had de- 
prived of their privileges. The assembly 
befoie which he was spesdsing was not, in 
his judgment, the Church of Zurich, hut its 
first representative. This is the beginning 
of thoiPrcsbyterian system in the ago of the 
Reformation. Zivingle was withdrawing 
Zurich from the jurisdiction of the Bishbp of 
Constance, separating it from the Latin hier- 
archy, and founding on this idea of the flock, 
of the Christian assembly, a new ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, to which other countries 
were afterwards to adhere. 

The disputation continued. Many priests 
having risen to defend the images, but with- 
out having recourse to Holy Writ, Zwingle 
and the other reformers confuted them by the 
Bible.' “ If no one stands forward to defend 
the use of images by arguments derived from 
Scripture,’* said one of the presidents, “ we 
shall call upon some of their advocates by 
name.” As no one arose, the priest of Wa- 
dischy^l was called. “ He is asleep,” an- 
swerea one of the spectators. . The priest of 
Horgen was next called. “ Ho has sent me 
in his place,” replied his curate, “ but I will 
not answer for mm.” Evidently the power 
of God’s Word was making itsidfifelt in this 
assembly. The partisans of the Reformation 
were full of energy, liberty, and joy ; their 
adversaries appeal speechless, uneasy, and 
dejected. They summoped, one after an- 
other, the parish-priests*' of L^fen, Glattfel- 


den, Wetzikon, the rector and priest of Pfaf- 
fikon, the dean of El^g, the priest of BlLret- 
schwyl, with the Dominicans and Gray-friars, 
notorious for their preaching in defence of 
images, the virgin, tne saints, and the mass ; 
but all made answer that they could say no- 
thing in their favour, and that henceforward 
they would apply themselves to the study of 
the truth. “ Hitherto,” said One of them, 
“I have put my trust in* the old doctors; 
now, 1 will believe in the new.” — “ You 
should believe not in us, but in God’s Word,” 
exclaimed Zwingle. “It is Scripture alone 
that can never err I ” The sitting had been 
long, and night was approaching. The pre- 
sident, Hofmeister of Schaffhausen, stood Up 
and said : “ Blessed be the Almighty and 
Everlasting God for that in all things he has 
vouclisafed us the victory;” and he then 
exhorted the councillors of Zurich to puli 
down all the images. 

On Tuesday the assembly met again in 
order to discuss the doctrine of the mass. 
Vadian was in the chair. “ My brethren in 
Christ,” said Zwingle, “ fur from us be the 
thought that there is any deception or false- 
hood in the body and blood of Christ.^ Our 
only aim is to show that the mass is not a 
sacrifice that one man can offer to God for 
another, unless any one should maintain also 
that a man can eat and drink for his 
friend.” 

Vadian Having twice demanded if- any 
there present desired to uphold by Scripture 
the doctrine impugned, and no one having 
replied, tlie canons of Zurich, the chaplains, 
and many other ecclesiastics, declared that 
they agreed with Zwingle. 

But scarcely had the reformers thus van- 
quished the partisans of the old doctrines, 
than they had to contend against those iin- 

{ laticnt spirits who call for sudden and vio- 
ent innovations, and not for j^ise and gra- 
dual ^reforms. The wretched Conrad G rebel 
rose and said: “ It is not enough to have 
disputed about the mass, we must put an 
end to its abuses.” — “ The council will draw 
up an edict on the subject,” replied Zwingle. 
Upon this Simon Stumpf exclaimed : “ The 
Spirit of God has alread/ decided : why refer 
to the decision of the council ? 

The commander Schmidt of Kiissnacht 
arose gravely, and in language full of wis- 
dom said, “ Let us teach Christians to receive 
Christ in their hearts.^ Until this hour, ye 
have all gone after idols. XHe dwellers in 
the plain have run to the mountains, and 
those of the mountains have gone to the 
plain; the French to Germany, and the 
Germans to France. Now ye know whither 
ye ought to go. » God has combined all things 
in Christ. Ye nobto citizens of Zurich ! go 
to the true source; and may Christ at length 


> Asteomnlftmaltltadinem de auRstlone ^robe doeere 
lift fftctuin est, ut quidquid dlftcosii (ihe grefti council of , 
two hundred), cum verb! minietrU ordinareut, Jftmdudum In i 
»aimU MeUttm ordlaftinm Meet. Zw. 0pp. ill 


1 Dam einlgerl^ Betrug Oder Fftlsoheyg In dent relnen , 
Blut und Fielecb Ohrietl. Zw. Opp. 1. 498. 

3 Der Geitt Oottes urthellet. [bid. 929. „ , a 

> Wie »y Ohrieium in Iren Uerxen eoUlnd btldea und 
mftchen. Ibid. 934. 
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re-enter your territory, and there resume his 
ancient empire.” 

This discourse made a deep impression, 
and no^ one stood up to reply to it. Zwingle 
rose with emotion and said, “ Gracious lords, 

God is with us He will defend his cause. 

Now, then, forward in the name of God.” 
Here Zwingle's agitation became so great 
that he could not proceed. He wept, and 
many joined their tears with his.* 

Tlius ended the disputation. The presi- 
dents rose ; the burgomaster thanked them ; 
and the aged warrior, turning to the coun- 
cil, said gravely, with that voice which had 
so often been heard on the field of battle, 

“ Now, then, let us grasp the sword of 

God’s Word, and may the Lord prosper his 
work.” 

This dispute, which took place in the 
month of October 1523, was decisive. The 
majority of the priests, who had been present 
at it, returned full of zeal to the different 
parts of the canton, and the effect of these 
two days was felt throughout Switzerland. 
The Church of Zurich, that had always pre- 
served a certain independence with respect 
to the see of Constance, was then entirely 
emancipated. Instead of resting on the pope 
through the bishop, it rested henceforward 
through the people on the Word of God. 
Zurich recovered the privileges that Rome 
had taken from her. Town and country 
vied with each other in interest for tlie work 
of the Reformation, and the Groat Council 
did hut follow the movements of the people. 
On all important occasions the city and the 
villages made known their opinions. Luther 
had restored the Bible to the Christian world ; 
Zwinglo went farther, he restored their 
rights. This is a characteristic feature of 
the Swiss Reformation. The maintenance 
of sound doctrine was thus confided, under 
God, to the people ; and recent events have 
shown that^a Christian people can guard this 
precious deposit better than priests and pon- 
tiffs.*-* 

Zwingle did not allow himself to be elated 
by victory ; on the contrary, the Reforma- 
tion, according to his wish, was 9 an'ied oh 
with great moderation. “God knows my 
heart,” said he, when the council asked his 
advice ; “ He knows that I am inclin<id to 


twio }reaTB, and forbidden to return without 
permission. 

The Reformation at Zurich followed a pru- 
dent and Christian course. Daily raising 
this city more and more, it surronnded her 
with glory in the eyes of all the friends of 
the Word of God. Accordingly those in 
Switzerland who had saluted the new light 
that was dawning upon the Church felt 
themselves powerfully attracted towards Zu- 
rich. Oswald Myconius, expelled frorti 
Lucerne, had been residing for six months 
at Einsidlen, when, as he was returning one 
day from a journey he had made to Claris,* 
oppressed by fatigue and by the heat of the 
sun, he saw his little boy Felix running to 
meet him, and to tell him that he had been 
invited to Zurich to superintend one of the 
schools. Oswald could not believe such joy- 
ful tidings : he hesitated between fear and 
hope.* “ I am thine,” wrote he at last to 
Zwingle. Geroldsek saw him depart with 
regret; gloomy thoughts filled nis mind. 
“ Alas ! ” said ho to Oswald, “ all those who 
confess Christ are going to Zurich ; I fear 
that one day we shall all perish there to^ 
gether.” ® A melancholy presentiment, which 
by the death of Geroldsek himself and of so 
^many other friends of the Gospel, was but 
"too soon fulfilled on the plains of Cap^l. 

At Zurich, Myconius found at last a safe 
retreat. His predecessor, who from his sta- 
ture had been nicknamed at Paris “the 
great devil,” had neglected his duties; Os- 
wald devoted all his heart and strength to 
their fulfilment. He explained the Greek 
and Latin classics, taught rlictoric and logic, 
and the youth of the city listened to him 
with delight* Myconius was destined to 
become *for the rising generation what 
Z^vingle was to those of riper years. 

At first Myconius was alarmed at the ad- 
vanced age of the scholars under his care ; 
but he had gradually resumed his courage, 
and was not long in distinguishing among 
his pupils a young man, twenty-four years 
of age, from whose eyes beamed forth a love 
of study. Thomas Plater, for such was bis 
name, was a native of the Valais. In that 
beautiful valley, where the torrent of the 
Vidge rolls its noisy waters, after issuing 
from the sea of ice and snow which encircles 


build up, and ilot to throw down. I am Mount Rosa, between St. Nicholas and Stal- ^ 
aware tnat there are timid souls who ought den, on the lofty hill that rises on the right 
to be conciliated ; let the mass, therefore, bank of the river, may still be seen the^ vil- 
for some time longer be read on Sunday in lago of Griichen. This was Plater’s birth- 


all the churches, and let us avoid insulting 
the priests who celebrate it.”® ^ 


placo. From the neighboftrhood of these 
colossal Alps was to proceed one of the most 


The conncil drew up an edict to this pur- original of all the characters that appealed 
port. Hettinger and Hochrutiner, one of his in the great drama of the sixteenth century, 
friends, were banished from the canton for At the age of nine years, he had been placM 

under the care of a priest who was his rela- 
DMsersicli leibBt mlt vll andron bewegt su weinen. tion, by whom the little peasant was often 

Zw. Opp. !. M7. ^ 

s lu 183^ the celebrated pantheist and unbolievor. Strauss, ,1 a,, mm. 

. having been nominated professor of dogmatical theolo/ry In * ^^tesperato nuntio exdipIt me ftUua redeunlem «x Gla- 

the university of Zurich, the people of all the canton resisted reana. Zw. Epp. p. 
the anpointment, and raised a new go\’ernmcut Into power. ^ Inter spem et metum. Ibid. 

•’Ohne dass jomand sich unterstche die Messpricster xa ^ Ac delude omiies ^mul Pwunmi. Ibid. p. 323. 
bcichimyfeu. Wirtz. H. K. Q., v. 2U8. * Juventus ilium lubetu audit. Ibid. p. 2M. 
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SO cruelly’ beaten that he cried (as he tells us 
himself) like a kid under the knife. He was 
taken by one of his cousins to attend the 
German schools. But lie had already at- 
tained the age of twenty years, and yet, 
through running from school to school, he 
scarcely knew how to read. ^ When he ar- 
rived at Zurich, he came to the determina- 
tion of gaining knowledge ; and having 
taken hi^. place in Oswald’s school, ho said 
to himself, “ There shalt thou learn or die.” 
The light of the Gospel shone into his heart. 
One very cold morning", when he had no fuel 
for the schoohroom stove, which it was his 
duty to keep up, he thought to himself : 
“ Why should you want wood, while there 
are many idols in the church !” There was 
no one as yet in the church, altltough 
Zwinglo was’ to preach, and the bells were 
already summoning the congregation. Plater 
entered very softly, laid hold of an image of 
St. J^hn that stood upon an altar, and 
thrust it into the stove, saying : “ Down 
with you, for in you must go.” Most assu- 
redly neither Myconius nor Zwinglo would 
have sanctioned such a proceeding. 

It was in truth by better arms than these 
that incredulity and superstition were to be 
combated. Zwingle and his colleagues had 
given the hand of fellowship to Myconius ; 
and the latter’ .daily expounded the New 
Testament in church of Our Lady before 
an eager and attentive crowd.*-^ Another 
public disputation, held on the 13th and 14th 
of January 1524, had again proved 5ttal to 
Rome ; and in vain did the^canon Koch ex- 
claim : “ Popes, cardinals, bishops, councils 
—these are my churCli !” 

Every thing was making progress in 
Zurich I men’s minds were becoming more 
enlightened, their hearts' more decided, and 
the Reformation was increasingl%i strength. 
Zi£dch was a fortress gained by the new 
doctrine, 'and from her walls it was about to 
spread over the whole confederation. 


arose, the field of battle had been dyed with 
blood. 

The diet had met at Lucerne ; the clergjr 
were endeavouring to excite the chief council 
of the nation in their favour. Friburg and 
the Forest Cantons proved their docile instru- 
ments ; Berne, Basle, Boleure, Glaris, and 
Appenzel were undecided. Bchaffhausen 
was inclining, towards the Gospel; but 
Zurich alone stood forward boldly in its de- 
fence. The partisans of Rome urged the as- 
sembly to yield to their demands and preju- 
dices. “ Let the people be forbidden,” said 
they, ‘^ to preach or repeat ..any new or Lu- 
theran doctrine in private or in public, and 
to talk or dispute about such things in ta- 
verns and over their wine.”^ Such was the 
ecclesiastical law they were desirous of esta- 
blishing in the confederation. 

Nineteen articles were drawn up to this 
effect, approved of by all the states, except 
Zurich, on the 2Cth of .Tanuary 1523, and 
sent to nil the bailiffs with orders to see that 
they were strictly observed : “ which caused 
great joy among the priests,” says Biillinger, 
“ and great sorrow among believers.” A 
persecution, regularly organized by the su- 
preme authority of the confederation, was 
about to begin. 

One of tlie first who received the mandate 
of the diet was Henry Flackeiistein of Lu- 
cerne, bailiff of liaden. Hottinger, when 
banished fronj Zurich for pulling down the 
cnicifix of Stadclliofen, had retired to this 
bailiwick, where he had not concealed his 
opinions. One day, as Jie chanced to bo 
dining at the Angel tavern in Zurzach, he 
had said that the priests wrongly interpreted 
Holy Scripture, and that man should put his 
trust in God alone. The landlord, wlio was 
continually going in and out to bring bread 
or wine, listened to what appeared to him 
very extraordinary language. ^ Another day, 
Hottinger paid a visit to his friend Jolin 
Schutz of ^hney.«.singon. After th^y bad 
eaten and drunk togetlicr, Schutz asked him : 
“ What is this new faitli that the Zurich pas- 
tons arc preaching?” “They preach,” re- 
plied Hottinger, “ that Clirist was sacrificed 
cwice for all Christians ; that by this one 
sacrifice he lias purified and redeemed them 
from their sins ; and they show by Holy 


TV Scripture that the mass is a he.” 

CtlAllliiK IV. February 1523), Hottinger 

DlelofLoeernfr-Holtlnsw arrerted-ni. Death-Deputy quitted Switzerland, and gone busi- 

tlon from the Diet to Zurich— Abolition of Religious i’ro. ness to Waldshut, OU the Other Ride Ol tiie 

Rhine. Measures were taken to seize his 


The adyersaries were aware ot what might 
be the consequences of' these changes in 
Zurich. They felt that they must now de- 
cide upon striking a vigorous blow. They 
had been silent spectators long enough. 
The iron-clad warriors ojC Switzerland deter- 
mined to rise at last ; Jind whenever they 

* See his Autoblojnaphr. 

s WeUe. FUuliu Re>t. Iv. 66. 


Rhine. Measures- were taken to seize his 
person, and about the end of the same month 
the poor unsuspecting Zurichcr, having rc- 
crossed the river, had scarcely reached Cob- 
lentz, a village on the loft banlc of the Rhine, 
before he was arrested. He was taken to 
Klinginau, and as he there frankly confessed 

1 Es soil nieman In den WlriihSserenf Oder ^nst hlnter- 
dem Wvn von Lutherischen, Oder newen Sachon uzid reden. 
Bull. Cnr. p. 144. 

2 Wle wlr unser pltt Uoflhung und Troat alleln uf qott. 
Ibid. p. 146. 
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his faith, i;he exasperated Flackenstein said : 
“ I will take yqu to a place where you will 
find people to make you a suitable answer.” 

In effect, the bailiff conducted him succes- 
sively before the judges of Klingenau, before 
the superior tribunal of Baden, and, since ho 
could find no one who would declare him 
^ilty, before the diet sittihg at Lucerne, 
fie was firmly resolved to s«ek judges who 
would condemn his prisoner. 

The diet lost no time, and condemned 
Hottinger to be beheaded. When informed 
of his sentence, he gave glory io God: 
“ That will do^’V said James Trogerf one of 
his judges, “ we do not sit here to listen to 
sermons. You can have your talk some 
other time.” “ He must have his liead taken 
off this once,” said the bailiff Am Ort, with a 
laugh ; “ if ho should ever get it on again, 
we will all embrace his faith.” “ May God 
forgive all those who have condemned me,” 
said the prisoner. A monk then presented a 
crucifix to his lips, but he put it away, say- 
ing : “ It is in the heart that we must re- 
ceive Jesus Christ.” 

When ho w’as led out to exccutiou, many 
of the spectators could not refrain from tears. 
“ I am going to eternal happiness,” said he, 
turning towards tliem. On reaching the 
lace where ho was to die,- ho raised his 
ands to heaven, exclaiming ; “ Into thy 
hands, O my Kcdcemer, 1 commit my 
spirit ! ” In another minute his head rolled 
upon the scaffold. 

'I'he blood of Hottinger was hardly cold 
before the enemies of the Keformation seized 
the opportunity of still further infiaming the 
anger of the confederates. It was in Zurich 
itself that the mischief should b’d crashed. 
The terrible example that had just been 
given must have filled Zwingle and his parti- 
sans with terror. Another vigorous effort, and 
the death of Hottinger w'ould he followed by 

that of tlie Reform The diet immediately 

resolved that a deputation should he sent to 
Zurich, calling' upon tiie councils and the 
citizens to renounce their ^ith. 

The deputation received an audience on 
the 21st of March. “ The ancient Christian 
unity is hroI<cn,” said the deputies; “the 
disea.so is gaining ground ; already have the 
clergy of the four Forest Canton.s declared, 
that unless the magistrates come to their 
aid, they must discontinue their functions. 
Confederates of Zurich, j^in your efforts to 
ours ; stifle this new faith dismiss Zwingle 
and his disciples, and then let us all unite *o 
remedy the injuries that have ocen inflicted 
on the popes and their courtiers.” 

Thus spoke the adversaries : and what 
would the citizens of Zurich do? Wduld 
their hearts fail them ? Had their courage 
cooled wnth the blood of their fell6*lr-citi- 
zen? 


long in suspense. The council announced 
calmly and nobly that they could make no 
concessions in what concerned the Word of 
God; and then proceeded to make a still 
more forcible reply. 

Ever since the year 1351, it had been cus- 
tomary for a numerous procession, each 
member of which bore a cross, to go on 
Whitmonday on a pilgrimage to Einsidlen 
to worship the Virgin. This festijfal, which 
had been established in commemoration of 
the battle of Tatwyll, was attended with 
groat disorders.^ The procession should 
have taken place on the 7th of May. On the 
etition of the three pastors it was prohibited 
y the council, and all the other processions 
were reformed in their turn. 

They did not stop here. The relics, that 
source of innumerable superstitions, were 
honourably interred and then, at the re- 
quest of the three pastors, the councU pub- 
lished a decree, to the effect that lionour 
being due to God alone, the images should 
be removed from all the churches of the can- 
ton, and tlieir ornaments sold for the benefit 
of the poor. Twelve councillors, one from 
each guild, the three pastors, tlie city-archi- 
tcct, blacksmiths, carpenters, builders, and 
masons, went into the various churches, and 
having closed the doors,® took down the 
crosses, defaced the frescoes, whitewashed 
the w^alls, and took away the images, to the 
great delight of the believers, who regarded 
this proceeding (says Bullingcr) as a strik- 
ing liomage paid to the time God. In some 
of the country ehurches, the ornaments were 
burnt “ to thd honour and 'glory of GOd.” 
Erelong the organs weVe taken down, on ac- 
count of their connexion with many super- 
stitious pracrices; and a baptismal service 
was drawn up, from which every tiling un- 
scriptural excluded. 

The burgomaster Roust and his colleague, 
with their dying eyes joyfully hailed the tri- 
umph of the Reformation. They had jived 
long enough, and they died at the yerv time 
of this groat renovation of public wormip. 

The Swiss Reformation here presents itself 
under an aspect somewhat different from that 
of the German Reformatibn. Luther had 
risen up against the excesses of those who 
hafl broken the images in the churches of 
Wittemherg ; and in Zwingle’s presence the 
idols fell in the temples of Zurich. This 
difference is explained by the different lights 
in which the tWo reformers viewed the same 
object. Luthers desired to maintain in the 
Church all that was not expressly contrary 
to the Scriptures, and Zwingle to abolish all 
that coul(i not be proved by them. The 
German reformer wished to remain united 
to the Church of the preceding ages, and was 
content to purify it of all that was opposed 


Zurich did not leave her friends or enemies 


1 Uifeinen CreltzganF, ileben unehcllcher kinden flber< 
ommen wnrdend. Bull. Ohr. p. ICO. 


, kommen wurdend. Bull. Chr. p. ICO. 

> Zurich celblgron aiisreuten uiid vntcrtruckeii helfc. * Und cs eerlich bectattet hat. Ibid. 161. 

Hott. llelY. K. 0. Ul. 170. ’ * Habend die nach Incn zu beschlosaen. Ibid. 175. 
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to the Word of God. The Zurich reformer 
passed over these ages, returned to the apos- 
tolic times, and, carrying out an entire trans- 
formation of the Church, endeavoured to 
restore it to its primitive condition. 

Zwingle’s reformation was therefore the ’ 
more complete. The work that Providence 
had confided to Luther, the restoration of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, was doubt- 
less the great work of the Reformation ; but 
when this was accomplished, others remained 
to be done, which, although secondary, were 
still important ; and to these Zwingle’a exer- 
tions were more especially directed. 

In fact, two mighty tasks had been im- 
posed on the reformers. Christian Catholi- 
cism, bom in the midst of Jewish pharisaism 
and Greek paganism, had gradually felt the 
infiuence of trieso two religions, which had 
transformed it into Roman-catholiciim. The 
Reformation that was called to purify the 
Church, was destined to purge it alike from 
the Jewish and the pagan element. 

The Jewish element prevailed chiefly in 
that part of the chrisdan doctrine which re- 
lates to man. Catholicism had received from 
Judaism the pharisaical ideas of self-right- 
eousness, of salvation by human strength or 
works. 

The pagan element prevailed especially in 
that part of the Christian doctrine which re- 
lates to God. Paganism had corrupted in 
the catholic church the idea of an infinite 
Deity, whose power, being perfectly all- 
sufficient, is at work in all times and in all 
places. It had established in the Church 
the reign of symbols, images, and ceremonies; 
and the saints had become the demigods of 
popery. 

Luther’s reform was directed essentially 
against the Jewish clement. It was against 
this element that he had been compelled to 
struggle, when an impudent monk on be- 
half of the pope was making a trade of the 
salvation of souls. 

Zwingle's reform was particularly directed 
against the pngan clement. It was this cle- 
ment with which he had come in contact at 
the temple of our Lady of Einsidlen, when 
a crowd, gathered together from every side, 
fell down blindly before a gilded idol, as of 
old in the temple of the Epliesian Diana. 

The German reformer proclaimed the great 
doctrine of justification by faith, and with it 
inflicted a death-blow on the pharisaical 
righteousness of Romo, The reformer of 
Switzerland unquestionably did the same; 
the inability of man to save himself forms 
the basis of the work of all the reformers. 


These two tasks, which were specially but 
not exclusively theirs, were the complement 
of each other. Luther laid the foundation of 
the building; Zwingle raised its crowning 
stone. 

It was reserved for a still more capacious 
genius to impress, from the banks of the 
Leman lake, these two characters conjointly 
upon the Reformation.^ 

Rut while Zwingle was thus advancing 
with mighty strides to the head of the con- 
federation, the disposition of the cantons 
became daily more hostile. The Zurich go- 
vernment felt the necessity Of relying on the 
people. The people, moreover, that is to say 
the assembly of oclievers, was, according to 
Zwingle’s principles, the highest power to 
which there could bo any appeal on earth. 
It was resolved to test the state of public 
opinion, and the bailiffs were enjoined to de- 
mand of all the parishes whether they were 
ready to suffer every thing for our Lord 
Jesus Christ, “who,” said the council, “ gave 
his life and his blood for us sinners." * The 
whole canton had carefully followed the pro- 
gress of the Reformation in the city ; and in 
many places, the cottages of the peasants 
had become Christian schools, wherein the 
Holy Scriptures were read. 

The proclamation of the council was read 
and enthusiastically received in every parish. 
“ Let our lords,” answered they, “ remain 
fearlessly attached to the Word of God : we 
will aid them in upholding it and if any 
one seeks to molest them, we will come to 
their support like bravo and lo^al fellow- 
citizens.” The peasantry of Zurich showed 
then, that the strength of the Church is in 
the Christian people. 

But the people were not alone. The man 
whom God had placed at their head answered 
worthily to the call. Zwingle impeared to 
multiply himself for the service or God. All 
that were enduring persecution in the Helve- 
tic cantons for the cause df the Gospel ad- 
dressed themselves to him.* The responsibi- 
lity of public affairs, the care of tlie churches, 
the anxieties^f the glorious conflict that was 
going on in- every valley of Switzerland, 
weighed heavily upon the evangelist of Zu- 
rich,® At Wittemberg, the news of his cou- 
rageous proceedings was received with joy. 
Luther and Zwingle were two great lights, 
placed in Upper and Lower German v ; and 
the doctrine of salvation, so powerfully pro- 
claimed by both, filled the vast tracts that 
extend from .the summit of the Alps to the 
shores of the Baltic j^d of the North Sea. 


But Zwingle did something more : he estab- 
lished the sovereign, universal, and exclusive 
agency of God, and thus inflicted a deadly 


blow on the pagan worship of Rome. 

Roman-catholicism had exalted man and 
lowered God. Luther lowered man, and 
Zwingle exalted God. 


' I.ltterarlscher Anxelger, 1840, No. 27. 

* Dcr Bin rtMcnfarw Blut *Ielu fur un« »rme Stinder ver- 
fOBsen hat. Bull. Chroii. p. 180. . ^ 

3 Meine Herrn sollten auch jnur dapfer beydom Gott». 
M'orte verbleibcn. FiiBBifn Beyw. Iv. p. 107, which contalnt 
the replies Kiveii1>y aU the parisbea. „ 

< Scribuntex Hclvetiis ferme omnes Qul propter Christum 

prenuintur. Zw. Epp. p. 348. „ 

^ Negotiorum Rtrepitus et ecclesiarum curia Ita me unor 
que qualiunt. ibid. 
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CHAPTER V. 

New Oppoaltlon—Abduotlon of (Exlln— The Family of the 
Wlrths—The Populace at the Convent of Ittiugen— The 
Diet of Zmr— The Wirths apprehended and given up to 
the Diet— Their Coudomnation. 

The Word of God could not thus invade ex- 
tensive countries, without its triumphs exas- 
perating the pope in his palace, the priest in 
his presbytery, and the Swiss magistrates in 
their councils. Their terror increased from 
day to day. The people had been consulted; 
the Christian people became of consequence 
in the Christian Church, and appeals were 
made to their sympathy and faitli and not to 
the decrees of the Koman chancery f So for- 
midable an attack required a still more for- 
midable resistance. On the 18th of April, 
the pope addressed a brief to the confederates, 
and the diet, which met at Zug in the month 
of July, yielding to the urgent exhortations 
of the pontiff, sent a deputation to Zurich, 
8chaffhauscn, and Appcnzcl, coinmissioned 
to acquaint these states with the firm rci^lvc 
of the diet to crush tlio new doctrine, and to 
prosecute its adherents to the forfeiture of 
their goods, their honours, and even of their 
lives. Zurich did not hear this warning 
without emotion; but a firm reply was made, 
that, in matters of faith, the Word of God 
alone must be obeyed. On receiving this 
answer, Lucerne, Senwytz, Uri, Untcrwalden, 
Friburg, and Zug, trembled with rage ; and, 
unmindful of the reputation and? strength the 
accession of Zurich had formerly given to the 
infant confederation, forgetting tlie prece- 
dence that had been immediately accorded to 
her, the simple and solemn oaths that had 
been made to lier, and the many victories 
and reverses they Iiad shared with licr,^ — 
these states declared that they would np 
longer sit in diet witli Zurich, Thus in 
Switzerland, as in^Germanv, the partisans of 
Home were the first to break the federal 
unity. But. throats and the rupture of alli- 
ances were not enough. The fiinaticism of 
the cantons called for blood ; and it was soon 
seen wdili what arms Korae intended combat- 
ing the Word of God. 

One of Zwingle’s friends, the >vorthy 
CExlin,' was pastor of Burg upon the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of Stein. The baililf 
Am-Berg, who had appeared to listen to the 
Gospel with delight)^ being desirous of ob- 
taining that bailiwick, had promised the 
leading men of Schwyta^ to root out the new 
faith. CExlin, althou^ not within his ju- 
risdiction, was the first upon whom he exer- 
cised his severity. 

About midnight, on the 7th of. July 1524, 
some persons knocked at the pastor’s door ; 
they were the bailiff’s soldiers, who entered 


the house, seized CExlin, and carried him 
away prisoner, in defiance of his cries. 
Thinking they meant to assassinate him, he 
cried “ Murder ;” the inhabitants started 
from their beds in affright, and the vil- 
lage soon became the scene of a frightful 
tumult, which was heard as far as Stein. 
The sentinel on guard at the castle of llo- 
henklingcn fired the alarm-gun ; the tocsin 
was rung, and the inhabitants of Stein, 
Stammheim, and the adjoining places, were 
soon a-foot, and inquiring of one another in 
the darkness what was the matter. 

At Stammheim lived the deputy-bailiff 
Wirth, whose two eldest sons, Adrian and 
John, both young priests full of piety and 
courage, were preaching the Gospel with 
great unction. John especially abounded in 
faith, and was ready to sacrifice his life for 
his Saviour. This was truly a patriarchal 
family. Hannah, the mother, who had 
borne the bailiff many children, and brought 
them up in the fear of jtlie Lord, was revered 
for her virtues throughout the whole dis- 
trict. At th(i noise of the tumult in Burg, 
the father and the two eldest sons went out 
like their neighbours. The father was in- 
dignant that the bailiff of Frauenfeld should 
have exercised his authority in a manner 
contrary to the. laws of the country. The 
sons learned witli sorrow that their brother, 
their friend, the man whose good example 
they were dcliglited to follow, had been 
dragged away like a criminal. Each of tliem 
seized a halberd, and in spite of the fears of 
a tender wife and mother, the father and his 
two sons joined the band .of citizens of Stein 
with the determination of rescuing their 
pastor. Unhappily, a number of those mis- 
creants who make their appearance in every 
disorder, had johieil the expedition ; they 
pursued tlie bailiff's officers ; the latter, 
hearing the tocsin and the shouts of alarm, 
redoubled their speed, dragging their victim 
after them, and soon placed the river Thur 
between tliemselves and their pursuers. 

When the people of Stein and Stammheim 
reached the bank of the river, and found no 
means of crossing, they halted, and resolved 
to send a deputation to Frauenfeld. “ The 
astor of Stein is -so dear to us,” said the 
ailiff Wirth, “that for his sake I would 
willingly sacrifice my goods, my liberty, 
and my life.” » The populace, finding 
themselves near the Carthusian convent 
of Ittingen, whoso inmates were be- 
lieved to have encouraged the tyranny of 
the bailiff Am-Berg, entered the building 
and took possession of the refectory. These 
miserable wretches soon became intoxicated, 
and shameful disorders were the conse- 
quence. Wirth vainly entreated them to 
leave the convent;'^ he was in danger of 
being maltreated by them. His son Adrian 


I See vol. li. j). M9. 

Ibo ajjfanffs dem Evangello gUnfltlg. 


Bui], Chr. 


1 Sunder die Kuttlen im Buch fUr Im wagen. Bull. Chr. 
p. 193. 

p. - Und badt sy urn Gootes wlllen uss dom Kloster zu gand. 
Ibid. p. m. 
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remained outside the cloister. John en- 
tered, jjut soon came out again, distressed 
at what he had seen.* The drunken pea- 
sants proceeded to ransack the wine-cellars 
and the storerooms, to break the furniture, 
and bum the books. 

When the news of tliesc disorders reached 
Zurich, some deputies from the council has- 
tened to the spot, and ordered all persons 
under the jurisdiction of the canton to return 
to their homes. They did so immediately. 
But a body of Thurgovians, attracted by the 
disturbance, established themselves in the 
convent, for the sake of its good cheer. On 
a sudden a fire broke out, no one knew how, 
and the monastery was burnt to the ground. 

Five days after this, tlie deputies of the 
cantons met at Zug. Nothing was hoard in 
the assembly but threats of vengeance and 
of death. “ Let us march with banners fly- 
ing on Stein and Stammheim,” said they, 
‘ ‘ and put the inhabitants to the sword. ” The 
deputy-bailiff and his two sons had long been 
objects of especial dislike on account of their 
faith. “ If any one is guilty,” said the de- 
puty of Zurich, ho must be punished, but 
according to the laws of justice, and not by 
violence.” Vadiaii, deputy of St. Gall, sup- 

orted this opinion. Upon this the avoyer 

ohn Hug of Lucerne, unable to contain him- 
self any longer, exclaimed with frightful im- 
precations “The heretic Zwirigle is the 
father of all these insurrections ; and you 
too, doctor of ^lit. Gall, are favourable to his 
infamous cause, and aid him in securing its 

triumphs You ought no longer to have a 

seat among us.” The deputy of Zug endea- 
voured to restore peJice, but in vain. Vadian 
left the hall, and as the populace had designs 
upon his life, ho quitted the town secretly, 
and reached the convent of Oappel by a cir- 
cuitous route. 

Zurich, intent on suppressing every dis- 
order, resolved to apprelicial provisionally 
those persons who were marked out by the 
rage of the confederates. Wirth aiul his two 
sons were living quietly at {Stainmheini. 
“ Never will the enemies of God be able to 
vanquish His friends,” said Adrian Wirth 
from the pulpit. The father was warned of 
the fate impending over him, and was en- 
treated to flee with his two sons. “ No,” 
answered he ; “I will wait for the officers, 
putting my trust in God.” And when the 
soldiers made their appearance at his house, 
he said : “ My lords of Zurich might have 
spared themselves all this trouble: if they 
had only sent a child I should have obeyed 
their summons.”® The three VV'irths were 
taken to Zurich and put in prison. Rutiman, 
bailiff of N ussbaum , shared their fate. They 
were strictly examined, but nothing repre- 
hensible was found in their conduct. 

As soon as the deputies of the cantons had 


heard of the imprisonment of these four citi- 
zens, they required them to bo sent to Baden, 
and ordered that in case of refusal their troops 
should march upon Zurich and carry them 
off by force. “ To Zurich belongs the right 


the deputies of the cantons exclaimed : “ Will 
you surrender them to us ? Answer yes or 
no, and not a word more.” Two deputies of 
Zurich mounted their horses, and rode off 
with all haste to their constituents. 

On their arrival the whole town was in 
agitation. If the prisoners were refused, 
the confederates would come and seek them 
with an armed force ; to give them up was 
consenting to their death. Opinions were 
divided': Zwingle declared for their refusal. 
“ Zurich,” said lie, “ ouglit to remain faith- 
ful to its constitution.” At last it was sup- 
posed a middle course had been found. “We 
will deliver the prisoners into your hands,” 
said they to the diet, “ but on condition that 
you will examine them solely with regard to 
tlie allair of Ittingen, and not on their faith.” 
The diet acceded to this proposition, and on 
the Friday before St. Bartholomew’s day 
(18th August 1524) the three Wirths and 
their friend, accompanied by four councillors 
of state and several armed men, quitted 
Zurich. 

A deep concern was felt by all the city at 
the prospect of the fate which awaited the 
two youths and their aged companions. 
Sobbing alone was heard as they passed 
along. “ Alas ! ” exclaims a contemporary, 

‘ what a mournful procession ! The 
Iiurchcs were all lillctl. “ God will punish 
us ! ” cried Zwingle. “ Let us at least pray 
him to impart his grace to these poor pri- 
soners, and to sti'cngthen them in the faith. 

On Friday evening the accused arrived at 
Baden, where an immense crowd was wait- 
ing for them. At first they wore taken to 
an inn, and thence to prison. They could 
scarcely advance, the crowd so pressed 
around to catcli a sight of them. The fa- 
ther, who walked in front, turned towards 
liis two sons, and observed to them meekly : 
“Sec, iny dear children, wo are (as the 
apostle says) men appointed to death; for 
we are made a spectacle unto tho world, and 
to angels, and to men ” (^ Cor. iv. 9). Then, 
as he saw among the.‘ qrowd his deadly 
enemy, Am-Bcrg, the cause of all his mis- 
fortunes, he went up to him and held out his 
hand, although the bailiff would have turned 
away: “There i| a God in heaven who 
knows all things,'** said ho calmly, as he 
grasped his adversary’s hand. 

The examination began on the following 
day : the bailiff Wirth was first brought in. 


Dan ei Im leld was. Bull. Chr. p. 

MU Fluchen und WlUen. Ihid. p. 1S4 
Dann hattiud sy inir eln Kind geschikt. Ibid. p. 1.86. 


1 O wch I wa* elender Fahrt war daa ! Berq. Weyss. 

Fussl. Beyt. iv. p. W. , « 

2 Sy tro8te und in warem elouben starckte. Bull. Cbr. 
p. m 
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He was ^ut to the torture, without any re- 
gard to his character or his ago ; but he per- 
sisted in declaring his innocence of the pil- 
lage .and burning of Ittingcn. Ho was then 
accused of having destroyed an image repre- 
senting St. Anne. Notliing could be sub- 
stantiated against the other prisoners, except 
that Adrian Wirth was married, and preached 
after the manner of Zwingle and Luther; 
and that John Wirth had given the sacra- 
ment to a sick man without bell and taper. ^ 

But the more apparent their innocence, 
the greater was the fury of their adversaries. 
From morning until noon they inflicted the 
crudest tortures on the old man. His tears 
could not soften his judges. John Wirth 
was treated with still greater barbarity. 
“ Tell us,” they said to him in the midst of 
his anguish, “ wlicncc did you learn this 
heretical faith ? From Zwingle or from any 
other person?” And when lie exclaimed, 

0 merciful and everlasting God, help and 
comfort me!”’ “Where is your (lirist 
now ? ” asked one of the deputies. When 
Adrian appeared, Sebastian of Stein, the Beiv 
nose deputy, said to him : “ Young man, tell 
us the truth ; for if you refuse to do so, 1 
sw’car by the knighthood that 1 gained on 
the very spot where the Lord suffered martyr- 
dom, that we will open your veins one after 
another.” They then lastcnod the young 
man to a rope, and hoisted him into tlic air: 
“ There, my little master,” said Stein with a 
devilish sneer, “ there is your wedding pre- 
sent;”- alluding to the marriage of this 
youthful servant of the TiOrd. 

Wlicn the examination w^as ended, the 
deputies returned to their cantons to deliver 
their report, and did not meet again till four 
weeks after. The bailiff’s wife, the mother 
of the two priests, repaired to lladcn, carry- 
ing an infant child in her arms, to intercede 
with the judges. John Eschcr of Zurich ac- 
companied her as her advocate. Among the 
judges he saw Jerome ^<^ocker, landammaii 
of Zug, wlio had been twdeo bailiff of Fraiicu- 
feld : “ Landamman ! ” said he, “ you know 
the bailiff Wirth ; you know that he has al- 
ways been an upright man.” — “ You say the 
truth, my deiir Eschcr,” replied Stocker, 
“ he has never injured anybody ; fellow- 
citizens and strangers w^crc always kindly 
welcomed to his table : his lionse was a con- 
vent, an inn, and an hospital and so, if he 
had committed robbery or murder, I wouhl 
have made every exertion to obtain his par 
don. But seeing that ho has burnt Saint 
Anne, Clirist’s grandmother, he must die ! ” 
— “ The Lord have merej upon us,” ex- 
claimed Escher. 

The gates were now shut : it was the 28th 

X* On Kerzen, Schcllen und anders so blsshar gc'«i t 1st. 
Bull. Chr. p. 106. 

* Alls man Inn am foltcr scyl uflteog, sagt der zum Slcln : 
Herrll,da8 1st die Gaub dlewir llch zu liwer Hussfrowen 
schiinckend. Ibid, p. 19 (). 

, * Sinlluss 1st Blwoy gsln wle eln Kloster, Wlrtshuss und 
ritall. Ibid. p. 198. 


September, and the deputies of Berne, Lu* 
ceme, Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, 
Glaris, Friburg, and Soleure, having pro- 
ceeded to deliberate on their judgment with 
closed doors, as was customay, passed sen- 
tence of death on the bailiff Wirth, on his 
son John, who was the firmest in his faith, 
and who appeared to have led away the 
others, and on the bailiff Bntiman. Adrian, 
the second son, was granted to his mother’s 
tears. 

The ofticers proceeded to the tower to 
fetch the prisoners. “ My son,” said the 
father to Adrian, “ never avenge onr death, 
although wc have not de.served punishment.” 
Adrian burst into tears. “ Brother,” said 
John, “ the cross of Christ must always fol- 
low his Word.”^ 

After the sentence was read, the three 
Christians were led back to prison; John 
Wirth walking first, the two vicc-bailiffs 
next, and a priest behind them. As they 
were crossing the castle bridge, on which 
was a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph, the 
priest called out to the two old men, “ Fall 
down and call upon the saints.” J ohn Wirth, 
who was in front, tunicd round at these 
words and said, “ Father, be firm. You 
know that there is only one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
— “ Assuredly, iny son,” replied the old man, 
“ and by the help of His grace 1 will con- 
tinue faithful oven to the end.” Upon this 
they all three began to repeat the Lord’s 
I*rayer, “ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
and so crossed the bridge. 

They were next conducted to the scaffold. 
John Wirth, whoso heart was filled with the 
tcuclcrest anxiety for his parent, bade him 
farewell. “ My dearly beloved father,” said 
he, “ Iienccforward thou art no longer my 
father, and I am no longer thy son, but wo 
are brothers in Christ our Lord, for whose 
name we must suffer death.* To-day, if it 
be God's pleasure, my beloved brother, wo 
shall go to Him who is the Father of us all. 
Fear nothing.” “ Amen ! ” replied the old 
man, “ and may God Almighty bless thee, 
my beloved son and brother in Christ ! ” 

Thus, on the threshold of eternity, did father 
and son take leave of each other, hailing 
the now mansions in which they should 
be united by everlasting ties. The greater 
part of those around tliem shed floods of 
tears.'* The bailiff* Rutiman prayed in si- 
lence. 

All three then knelt down, “ in Christ’s 
name,” and their beads rolled upon the 
scaffold. 

The crowd, observing the marks of torture 
upon their bodies, gave loud utterance to 
tlicir grief. The two bailiffs left twenty- 
two children, and forty-five grandchildren. 
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Hannah was obliged to pay twelve golden 
crowns to the executioner who had deprived 
her husband and her son of life. 

Thus blood, innocent blood, had boon shed. 
Switzerland and the Reformation were bap- 
tized with the blood of the martyrs. The 

g reat enemy of the Gospel had done his work ; 

ut in doing it, his power was broken. Tho 
death of the Wirths was to accelerate the 
triumphs of the Reformation, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Abolition of tho Ma.is— ZwlnRle’!! Dream— Celebration of 
tlie Lord’s Supper— Fratcrijal Charity— Original Sin— The 
Oligarchs opposed to the Keforin— Various Attacks. 

It was not thought desirable to proceed to 
tho abolition of the mass in Zurich imme- 
diately after the suppression of images; 
but now tho proper moment seemed to have 
arrived. 

Not only had the light of the Gospel been 
diffused among the people ; but the violence 
of tho blow.s struck by the enemy called 
upon tlic friends of God to reply to them by 
some impressive demonstration of their un- 
alterable fidelity. Every time that Rome 
erects a scaffold, and that heads fall upon it, 
tho Reformation will exalt the holy Word of 
the Lord, and throw down some abuses. 
When llottinger was executed, Zurich sup- 
pi'essed images ; and now that the heads of 
the Wirths have rolled on the ground, Zu- 
rich will reply by the abolition of tho mass. 
Tho more Rome increases her cruelties, 
tho more will tho Reformation increase in 
strength. 

On the 11th of April 1525, the three pas- 
tors of Zurich, accompanied by Mcgandcr 
and Oswald Myconius, appeared before tho 
Great Council, and demanded the rc-estahlish- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Their language 
was solemn;' all minds were absorbed in 
meditation; every man felt the importance 
of the resolution which the council was called 
upon to take. The mass, that mystery 
which for more than three centuries had 
been the very soul of tlie religious service of 
tho Latin Church, was to be abolished, the 
corporeal presence of Christ to bo declared an 
illusion, and the illusion itsedf removed from 
the minds of the people. Courage was needed 
to arrive at such a resolution, ard there were 
men in the council who shuddered at tins 
daring thought. Joachim Ara-Griitt, under- 
secretary of state, alarmed at the bold de- 
mand of the pastors, opposed it with all his 
might. “ These words. This is my body,** 
said he, “ unquestionably prove that the 
bread is the body of Christ himself,” Zwingle 

I Und vermantend die eTnetllch. Bull, Chron. 263. 


observed that irri (is) is the proper word in 
the Greek language to express signijies, and 
he quoted several instances in which this 
word is employed in a figurative sense. The 
Great Council were convinced and did not 
hesitate ; the Gospel doctrines had penetra- 
ted their hearts ; besides, as they were sepa- 
rating from tho Church of Rome, tliero was 
a certain satisfiiction in making that separa- 
tion as complete as possible, and in digging 
a gulf between it and tho Reformation. The 
council, therefore, ordered the mass to be 
suppressed, and decreed that on the next day. 
Holy Thursday, the Lord’s Supper should fie 
cclebnitod in conformity with the apostolical 
usages. 

Zwinglo was seriously engrb.ssed by these 
thoughts, and when he closed his eyes 
at night, was still seeking for arguments 
with wliich to oppose his adversaries. The 
subjects that hail so strongly occupied his 
mind during the day presented themselves 
before liim in a dream. He fancied that he 
was disputing with Am-GrUtt, and that he 
could not rtply to his principal objection. 
Suddenly a figure stood before him and said : 
“Why do you not quote the llth verse of 
the 12th chapter of Exodus ; Yc shall eat if 
(the larnh) in haste: it is the Lord's pass- 
over?'* Zwingle awoke, sprung out of bed, 
took up the Septuagint translation, and there 
found the same word 'nrrt (is), which all arc 
agreed is synonyinous witli signijics in this 
passage. 

Here then, in the institution of the paschal 
feast under the old covenant, is the very 
meaning tliat Zwingle defends. How can 
he avoid concluding that the two passages 
arc parallel ? 

On the following day Zwingle preached i 
sermon on tin’s text, and spoke so forcibly 
that he removed every doubt. 

’I’liis circumstance, which admits of so 
simple an explanation, and the very expres- 
sion Zwingle employs to show that ho could 
not recall the appearance of the figure he had 
seen in his dream,' have given rise to the 
assertion that Zwingle received this doctrine 
from the devil. 

The altars had disappeared; plain tables 
bearing the sacramental bread and wine were 
substituted in tlicir place, and an attentive 
crowd pressed round them. There was some- 
thing particularly solemn in this multitude. 
On Holy Thursday, the young people, — on 
Friday, the day of the Passion, tho adult men 
and women,— and on Easter Sunday , the aged, 
celebrated in turn the death of the Ijord.^ 

'Fhe deacons read aloud the pa.ssages of 
Scripture that relate to this sacrament; tho 
pastors addressed the flock in an earnest ex- 
hortation, calling upon all to retire from this 
sacred feast who, by persevering in their sin, 

1 Ater fucrlt an albus nihil memlnl, I do not 
mthtiker ht wttf mhite or black (a phniHo very expreaaive of 
Indlstinctiieas and uncertainty.— X a.) ; somnium eniin 
“arro. 

2 FusaHn Beylriige. Iv. 64. 
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would pollute the body of Jesus Christ. The 
people knelt down, the bread was carried 
round on large platters or wooden plates, and 
each one broke off a morsel ; the wine was 
next distributed in wooden goblets : in this 
manner it was thought they made a nearer 
approach to the simplicity of the primitive 
Supper. Emotions of surprise or joy filled 
every heart.' 

Thus was the Reform carried on in Zurich. 
The simple celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
appeared to have shed anew over the Church 
the love of God and of the brethren. The 
words of Jesus Christ were once more spirit 
and life. While the different orders and par- 
ties in the Church of Rome were incessantly 
disputing among themselves, the first effect 
of the Gospel was to restore charity among 
the brethren. The love of the first ages was 
then revived in Christendom. Enemies were 
seen renouncing their long-cherished and in- 
veterate enmities, and embracing one another 
after having partaken of the sacramental 
bread. Zwingle, delighted at these affecting 
manifestations, returned thanks to God that 
the Lord’s Supper was again working those 
miracles of charity which the sacrifice of the 
mass had long ceased to accomplish.’-* 

“ Peace dwells in our city,” exclaimed he; 
“ among us there is no fraud, no dissension, 
no envying, no strife. Whence can proceed 
such harmony except from the Lord, and 
that the doctrine we preach inclines us to 
innocence and peace 

Charity and unity tlicn prevailed, although 
there was no uniformity. Zwingle in his 
Commentary on True and False licligion^* 
which he dedicated to Francis I, in March 
1525, the year of the battle of Pavia, had put 
forward some truths in the manner best cal- 
culated to procure their reception by human 
reason, following in tliis respect the example 
of several of the most distinguished scholas- 
tic divines. In this way he had given the 
name of disease to our original corruption, 
and reserved the appeluttion of sin for the 
actual transgression of the law.® Hut these 
statements, which called forth some objec- 
tions, did not however interrupt brotherly 
love ; for Zwingle, even when ho persisted 
in calling original sin a disease, added, that 
all men were lost by this disease, and that 
Jesus Christ was the only remedy.® In 
this position there is no error of Pela- 
gianism. 

But while the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper at Zurich was attended by a return 

1 Mit grosaen verwundern viler LUthen und noch mlt vll 
Srdaaern t'rdudeu der Oloublgon. Bull. Chron. p. 264. 

2 K.xposltio lldcl. Zw. Opp. ii. 241. 

2 Ut tranquillltatis et innocentise studiosos reddat. Zw. 
Epp. p. 380. 

4 Do vera et falsa rcliglone coramcntarlus. Zw. Opp. iii. 
145.325. 

^ I’eoeatum ergo morlut est eognatns nobis, quo fusfmus 
aspera et cravla, sectainnr jneunda et voluptuosa : «e>.undo 
accipitur jMccdiMm pro co quod contra legem fit Ibid. 

® priginali morbo perdfinur omnes i remedio vero quod 
:ontra Ipsum tnvonit Deus, incolumitati restiluimiir. Do 
pccc. orlg. declaratlo ad Urbauum IChegium. Ibid. i. C32. 


to Christian brotherhood, Zwingle and his 
friends had to support a severer struggle 
against their adversaries from without. 
Zwingle was not only a Christian teacher, he 
was also a true patriot { and we know how 
zealously he contended against the foreign 
capitulations, pensions, and alliances. He 
felt convinced that these external influences 
must tend to destroy piety, blind the reason, 
and scatter discord on every side. But hi.s 
bold protests were destined to prejudice the 
advancement of the Reformation. In almost 
every canton, the chiefs who received the 
pensions of the foreigner, and the officers 
who led the youth of Ilelvctia to battle, 
formed powerful factions, formidable oligar- 
chies, tliat attacked the Reformation, not so 
much on behalf of the Church as on account 
of the injury it would inflict on their in- 
terests and honours. They had already 
gained the victory in Schwytz ; and that 
canton, where Zwingle, Leo Juda, and Os- 
wald Myconius had taught, and which seemed 
as if it would walk in the footsteps of Zurich, 
had suddenly reverted to the mercenary 
capitulations, and shut its gates against the 
Reformation. 

Even in Zurich, some wretches, instigated 
by foreign intrigues, attacked Zwingle 
during the night, flung stones at his house, 
broke the windows, and called with loud 
cries for “ the red haired TJli, the vulture of 
Claris;” so tliat Zwingle awoke from his 
sleep and ran to his sword.' This action is 
very characteristic of the man. 

But these isolated attacks could not para- 
lyze the movement by which Zurich was 
carried onward, and which was beginning to 
shako all Switzerland. I’hoy were pebbles 
thrown into a torrent to check its course. 
Every where its waters were swelling, threat- 
ening to sweep away the most formidable 
obstacles. 

The Bernese liaving informed the people 
of Zurich that several states had refused to 
sit with them in future in the diet : “ Well, 
then,” replied these men of Zurich with calm- 
ness, and raising their hands towards heaven, 
as the heroes of Rutli in old time, “ we have 
the firm assurance that God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in whose name the 
confederation was formed, will not desert us, 
and will at last, of his great mercy, make us 
sit at the right hand of his sovereign ma- 
jesty.”’^ Possessing sucli faith the Reforma- 
tion had nothing to fear. But would it gain 
similar victories in the other states of the 
confederation? Would not Zurich remain 
alone on the side of God’s Word? Would 
Berne, Basle, and other cantons remain sub- 
ject to the power of Rome ? This we shall 
soon see. Let us therefore turn towards 
Berne, and study the progress of the Refor- 

1 Interea sur^ero ZwId^IIus ad ensem Riutm. Zw. Opp. 
ill. 41J.— U]i is an abridgment of Ulrich. Zwingle bad been 
priest at Qlaris. 

2 Bey Ihm zulctzt aitzen. Kirchhofer Bef. v. Bern. p. 66. 
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mation in the most influential state of tho 
confederation. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Borne— The Provost Wattevillo— First Successes of the Re- 
formed Doctrines— Ilallcr at the Convent— Accusation 
and Deliverance— The Monastery of Konlffsfeldt— Marga- 
ret Watteville to Zwlngle— The Convent opened— Two 
Champions— Clara May and the Provost Watteville. 

Nowhere was the struggle likely to be so 
severe as at Rcnio, for there the Gospel 
counted both powerful frieiuls and formidable 
adversaries. At the head of the reforming 
party were the banneret John Weingartcii, 
Bartholomew May, member of the Smaller 
Council, his sons Wolfgang and Claudius, 
his grandsons James and Benedict, and above 
all, the flimily of tho Wattevilles. The 
avoyer James Watteville, who since 1512 
had occupied the first station in the republic, 
had early read the writings of Luther and 
Zwingle, and had often conversed about the 
Gospel with John Haller, pastor of Anseltin- 
gen, whom lie had protected against his per- 
secutors. 

His son Nicholas, then thirty-one years of 
age, had been for two years provost of the 
church of Berne, and as such, by virtue of 
the papal ordinances, enjoyed great privi- 
leges; accordingly Bcrtliold Haller used to 
call him “ our bishop.” ^ 

The predates and the pope spared no endea- 
vours to hind him to the interests of Rome ; ^ 
and it seemed as if every thing would keep 
him from a knowledge of the Gospel ; but 
the ways of God are more powerful than the 
flatteries of man. Watteville was tiinicd 
from darkness to the mild light of the Gospel, 
says Zwingle.^ As a friend of Berthold 
Haller, he read all the letters which the 
latter received from Zwingle, and could not 
find language to express his admiration.* 

The influence of the two Wattevilles, one 
of whom was at tho head of the state, and 
the other of the church, would apparently 
draw after it the whole republic. But the 
opposite party was not less powerful. 

Amongst its leaders were the schultlicss 
of Erlach, the banneret Willading, and many 
patricians whose interests were identical with 
those of the convents under their administra- 
tion. Behind these influential men were an 
ignorant and corrupted clergy, %vho called 
the evangelical doctrine “ an invention of 
hell.” — “ My dear confederates,” said the 

1 Rplscopus noster Vadivilltus. Zw. Epp. p. 285. 

2 Tantam favoris et amfcitls Qutu tibl cum tanto summo- 
rum pontificum et potentissimorum epiacoporum coctu hac- 
tenuB intcroessit. Zw. 0pp. 1. anc. cd. lat. 305. 

3 Ex obscurls Ignorantiso tenebrls in amoenam Evangclli 
lucem productum. Ibid. 

* Epiatolaa tu« et eruditionls ct humanitatiH teBtes locu- 
pletissimas. Zw. Epp. p. 287. 


councillor Mullincn before a full assembly in 
the month of July, “ take care that this Re- 
formation does not come hero ; at Zurich a 
man is not safe in his own house, and he is 
obliged to have a guard to protect him.” Ac- 
cordingly they invited to Berne tho reader 
of tho Dominicans of Montz, one John Hein, 
who wont into the pulpit and declaimed 
against the Reformation with all the elo- 
quence of Saint Thomas. ^ 

Thus were tho two parties drawn up in 
battle-an*ay against each other ; a struggle 
seemed inevitable, and already the result did 
not appear doubtlul. In fact, one common 
faith united a part of tho people to tho most 
distinguished families of the state. Berthold 
Haller exclaimed, full of confidence in tho 
future: “Unless God’s anger be turned 
against us, it is not possible for the Word of 
God to be banished from this city, for the 
Bernese are hungering after it I ” ^ 

Shortly after this two acts of tho govern- 
ment appeared to incline the balance to tlie 
side of tho Reformation. The Bishop of 
Lansanne having announced an episcopal 
visitation, the council intimated to him 
through the provost Watteville, that he had 
better refrain from so doing.® And at tho 
same time the councils of Berne issued an 
ordinance which, whilst in appearance it con- 
ceded something to the enemies of tlie Ke- 
fornuitioi), sanctioned the principles of the 
new doctrines. Tliey decreed that tho Gos- 
pel and the doctrine of God, as it is laid down 
by the lx)oks of the Old and New Testaments, 
should be preaclied exclusively, freely, and 
openly; and that tho ministers should ab- 
stain from every doctrine, discussion, or 
writing, proceeding from Lnthcr or other 
teachers.* Great was the surprise of the 
adversaries of the Reformation when they 
saw the evangelical preachers boldly appeal- 
ing to this ordinance. This decree, which 
was the basis of all those that succeeded, 
was tlie legal commencement of the Reforma- 
tion in Bcmc. From that time the progress 
of this canton was more decided, and Zwingle, 
whose attentive eyes watched every thing 
that was passing in Switzerland, was able to 
write to the provost Watteville : “ All Chris- 
tians arc oveijoyed, on account of the faith 
which the pious city of Berne has just re- 
ceived.”® — “ The cause is the cause of Clirist,” 
exclaimed the friends of tho Gospel;® and 
they devoted themselves to it with an in- 
crease of courage. 

^J’he enemies of tho Reformation, alarmed 
at these first advantages, closed their ranks, 
and resolved to strike a blow that would sc- 


> Suo Thomlstlco Martc omnia Invertere. Zw. Bpp. p. 
287. 

2 Famcm verbi Bernates habent. Ibid. 2fl5. 

3 Ut nec oppidum, ncc pages Bernatum vlsitare prioton- 
dat omnlno. Ibid. 

* Alein das heilig Evangollum und die leer Gottes frey* 
oiTcntllch und unverborgon. Bull. Ohr. p. 111. . . 

3 A lie Christen sicti allonthalben ftOuwend des glaubens- 
Zw. Opp. 1. 426. 

3 Ohristi ncgotliim agitur. Zw. Epp. 9th May 1523. 
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cure their victoij. They conceived the- pro- 
ject of getting rid of these ministers whose 
bold discourses were overthrowing the most 
time-honoured customs ; and it was not long 
before a favourable opportunity occurred. 
There existed in Berne, on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the hospital of the Island, a con- 
vent of nuns of St. Dominic, consecrated to 
St. Michael. The anniversary of the arcli- 
angel (29th September) was a great festival 
at the monastery. Many of the clergy were 
resent this year, and among others Witten- 
ach of Bienne, Sebastian Meyer, and Ber- 
tliold Haller. Having entered into conversa- 
tion with the nuns, among whom was Clara, 
daughter of Claudius Ma^ a supporter of the 
Keformation, Haller said to her, in the pre- 
sence of her grandmother : “ The merits of 
the conventual life arc imaginary, whilst 
marriage is an honourable state, instituted 
by God liimsclf.” Some of tlie nuns to whom 
Clara repeated Berthold’s words \vcrc horri- 
fied at them. “Haller maintains,” was the ru- 
mour in the city, “ that all nuns arc children 
of the devil.” The opportunity which the 
enemies of the Reformation were looking for 
was found. Going before the Smaller Coun- 
cil, they referred to an ancient law which 
enacted that whoever carried off a nun from 
her convent should lose his head, but asked 
for a mitigation of the peiinlty, and that, 
without giving the three ministers a hearing, 
they should l.'c banished for life. The 
Smaller Coun^dl acceded to their prayer, and 
the mntter was immediately carried before 
the Great Council. 

Thus wjis Berne about to be deprived of 
her reformers : the intrigues of the papal 
party were successful. But Rome, who tri- 
umphed when she addressed herself to the 
oligarchs, was beaten before the people or 
their representatives. Scarcely had tliey 
lieard the names of Haller, Meyer, and Wit- 
tcmbach, men whom all Switzerland . vene- 
rated, than an energetic opposition was 
manifested by the Great Council against the 
Smaller Council and the clergy. “ We can- 
not condemn the accused unheard,” exclaimed 
Tillmami ; “ their testimony is surely as good 
as that of a few women.” The ministers 
were called before them : the affair was em- 
barrassing. At length John Weingarteii 
said : “ Let us give credit to both parties.” 
They did so ; tlic ministers were discharged, 
with an intimation to confine themselves to 
their pulpits, and not to meddle with the 
cloisters. But tlie pulpit was sufficient for 
them. The efforts of their adversaries had 
redounded to their own disgrace. It was a 
great victory for the Reformation. Accord- 
ingly one of the patricians exclaimed : “ It 
is all over now : Luther’s affair must go 
forward,”^ 

And it did in fact go forward, and in the 
very places whore they expected it the least. 

* Bs ist nun gethan. D«r Lutherischc Handel mues vor- 
gehen. Anaheim, Wirt*. K. 0 . v. 290. . 


At Konigsfeldt, on the Aar, near the castle 
of Hapsburg, stood a monastery adorned 
with all the conventual magnificence of the 
Middle Ages, and where reposed the ashes 
of several members of that illustrious house 
which had given so many emperors to Ger- 
many. Here the daughters of the greatest 
families of Switzerland and Swabia used to 
take the veil. It was not far from the spot 
where, on the 1st of May 1308, the Emperor 
Albert had fallen by the hand of his nephew 
John of Swabia : and the beautiful painted 
windows of the church of Konigsfeldt repre- 
sented the horrible punishments that had 
been inflicted on the relations and vassals of 
the murderer. Catlierino of Waldburg- 
Truchsess, abbess of the convent at the 
period of the Reformation, numbered among 
her nuns Boatrieo of Landenbcrg, sister to 
the Bishop of Constance, Agnes of Mullinen, 
Catherine of Bonstetten, and Margaret of 
Wattevillc, the provost’s sister. The liberty 
enjoyed in this convent, which in former 
times had given room for scandalous disor- 
ders, now permitted the Holy Scriptures with 
the writings of Zwinglc and Taithcr to be 
introduced ; and soon a new life entirely 
changed its aspect. Near that cell to which 
Queen Agnes, Albert’s daughter, had retired, 
after having bathed in torrents of blood as 
in “maydew,” and where, plying the dis- 
taff or embroidering ornaments for the 
churcli, she had mingled exercises of devo- 
tion with thoughts of vengeance, — Margaret 
Wattevillc had only thoughts of peace, and 
divided lier time between reading the Scrip- 
tures and compounding salutary ingredients 
to form an excellent electuary. Retiring to 
her cell, this youthful min had the boldness 
to write to the doctor of Switzerland. Her 
letter displays to us, better than any reflec- 
tions could do, the Christian spirit that ex- 
isted in those pious women, who are still so 
grievously calumniated even in our omi days. 

“ May grace and peace in the T^ord Jesus 
be given and multiplied towards you always 
by God our heavenly Father,” wrote the nun 
of Konigsfeldt to Zwinglc. “ Most learned, 
reverend, and dear Sir, I entreat you to take 
in good part the letter I now address to you. 
The love which is in Christ constrains me to 
do so, especially since I have learnt that the 
doctrine of salvation is spreading dav by day 
through your preaching of the Word of God. 
For this reason I give praise to the everlast- 
ing God for enlightening us anew, and send- 
ing us by his Holy Spirit so many heralds 
of His blessed Word; and at the same time 
I offer up my ardent prayers that he will 
clothe with his strength both you and all 
those who proclaim His glad tidings, and 
that, arming you against all the enemies of 
the truth, He will cause his Divine Word to 
grow in all men. Very learned Sir, I ven- 
ture to send ^our reverence this trifling mark 
of my affection ; do not despise it ; it is an 
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ofFerins of Christian charity. If this elec- 
tuary does you good, and you should desire 
more, pray let me know ; for it would be a 
great pleasure to me to do any thing that 
was agreeable to you ; and it is not I only 
who think thus, but all those who love the 
Gk>spel in our convent of Konigsfoldt. They 
salute your reverence in Jesus Christ, and 
we all commend you without ceasing to His 
almighty protection.^ 

“ Saturday before Ladare^ 1623.” 

Such was the pious letter that the nun of 
Konigsfeldt wrote to the doctor of Switzer- 
land. 

A convent into which the light of the 
Gospel had thus penetrated could not perse- 
vere in the observances of a monastic life. 
Margaret Watteville and her sisters, con- 
vinced that they could better servo God in 
the bosom of their families than in the clois- 
ter, asked permission to leave it. The coun- 
cil of Berne in alarm endeavoured at first to 
bring these nuns to reason, and the provin- 
cial and abbess employed threats and pro- 
mises by turns ; but the sisters Margaret, 
Agnes, Catherine, and their friends were not 
to be shaken. Upon this the discipline of 
the convent was relaxed, the nuns were ex- 
empted from fasting and matins, and their 
allowance was increased. “It is not the 
liberty of the flesh that we require,” said 
they to the council ; “ it is that of the spirit. 
We, your poor and innocent prisoners, en- 
treat you to have pity on us ! ” — “ Onr 
prisoners ! our prisoners I ” exclaimed the 
banneret Krauchthaler, “ they shall be no 
prisoners of mine ! ” This language from 
one of the firmest supporters of the convents 
decided the council ; the convent gates w ere 
opened, and shortly after, Catherine Bon- 
stetten was married to William of Diesbach. 

And yet Berne, far from siding openly 
with the reformers, held €a middle course, 
and endeavoured to pursue a see-saw system. 
An opportunity soon occuntjd for showing 
this vacillating procedure. Sebastian Meyer, 
reader of the Franciscans, published a retrac- 
tation of his Romish errors, which created a 
great sensation, and in which, describing a 
conventual life, he said : “ In the convents 
the monks live more impurely, fall more fre- 
quently, recover themselves more tardily, 
walk more unsteadily, rest more dangerously, 
are pitied more rarely, arc cleansed more 
slowly, die more despairingly, and are con- 
demned more severely.”^ At the very time 
Meyer was thus denouncing the cloisters, 
.Tohn Heim, reader of the Dominicans, was 
exclaiming from the pulpit; “No I Christ 
has not, as the evangelists teach, made satis- 
faction to his Father once for all. It is fur- 
ther necessary that God should every day be 

1 CiUus precsMlo nuxllloqne prspscnttsitlmo, no« Testram 
dfrnitatem assidiie commendamun. Zw. Kpp, p. 2S0. 

2 Lanifsamer trcrcitilpet, verzwelfelter stlrot, hiirter ver- 
(lammet. Klrchhofer, Reform, v. Bern. p. 4S. 
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reconciled to man by the sacrifice of the 
mass and by good works.” Two citizens 
who chanced to be present, interrupted him 
by saying : “ It is not true.” There was 
immediately a great disturbance in the 
church ; Ilcim remained silent ; many per- 
sons urged him to continue, but he left the 
pulpit without finishing his sermon. On the 
morrow, the Great Council struck a blow at 
once against Rome and the Reformation; 
they turned the two great controversialists, 
Meyer and Heim, out of the city. It was 
said of the Bernese, “ they are neither 
muddy nor clear,” ^ — a play on the word Im- 
ther^ which in old German signifies char. ^ 
But in vain did tliey seek to stifle the Re- 
formation in Berne. It was advancing on 
every side. The sisters of the convent of 
the Island had not forgotten ITallcr’s visit. 
Clara May and several of her friends, 
anxiously pondering on what they ought to 
do, wrote to the learned Henry Bullinger. 
“ l?t. Paul,” replied he, “ enjoins young 
women not to make vows, but to marry, and 
not to live in idleness under a false show of 
piety. (1 Timothy v. 13, 14.) Follow 
Jesus Christ in humility, charity, patience, 
purity, and kindness.”^ Clara, praying for. 
help from on high, resolved to adopt this ad- 
vice, and renounce a life so contrary to the 
Word of God, invented by men, and fraught 
with temptation and sin. Her father Jiar- 
tholomcw. who had spent fifty years on the 
battle-field or in the council-chamber, heard 

1 Pass sie werler liithcr noch trfib scycn. Klrchhofer, Re- 
form. V. Born. |). C)(). 

2 Romish MTiters, nnd M. de Hnller in particular, follovr- 
ing Salat and Tschudi, both oiicmies of the Reformation, 
quote a pretended letter of Zwingle’s, addressed about thla 
time to Kolb at Berne. It is as follows 

“ Hcnlth and blessing from God our Lord, Dear Francis, 
proceed gently in the aflair; at first tlirow the bear only 
one sour pear among many sweet ones ; then two, and after- 
wards three ; and when lie has begun to cat them, throw 
him more and more— sour and sweet altogether; at la.st 
empty the s-ick entirely, hard nnd soft, sweet, sour, and un- 
ripe ; he will eat them all, and will no longer allow them to 
he taken away, or himseli to be driven from tliem.— Zurich, 
Monday before St. (Jeorge's day, 1525. 

" Your servant In Christ, Ulkich Zwi.no li;.” 

There are decisive reasons against the nnthenticily of 
this letter.— I. In LW.*), Kolb w’as pastor at Wertheimer ; he 
did not remove to Berne untH 1;)27. (See Zw. Kpp. p. 626.) 
~M.dc Haller, indeed, very arbitrarily substitutes 1527 for 
1.626 1 this correction was no doubt very Well meant ; but 
here, uiifortimalely, Haller is at variance with Salat and 
Ti^clmdl, who, altliongh tliev do not agree as to the day on 
which this letter was alluded to in the diet, are ununinious 
a.s to the year, w hich with both is clearly J525.— II. G’liere 
is a difference as to the manner in which this letter was 
divulged s according to one version, it was intercepted ; ac- 
cording to another, some of Kolb’s parl.sli loners communi- 
cated it to an Inhabitant of the smaller cantons who 
chanced to be at Berne.— ill. The original is in Oernian ; 
but Zwingic always wrote in Latin to his Ic.irned friends; 
and besides he sainted them as their brother, and not as 
their «frwant.— IV. If w'c read Zwlnglc’s letters, we shall see 
that it is itnposaible to find two styles more unlike than 
that of the pretended letter and hU. Zwingic would never 
have written a letter to say so little ; his epl.stlcs are gene- 
rally long nnd full of news. To call the paltry Jest preserved 
by Salat « letter, is mere mockery.— V, As an historian 
Salat deserves little confidence, and Tschudi appears to 
have copied him w ith a few variations. It Is possible that 
a man of the smaller cantons may have had communication 
from some Bernese of Zwingle’s letter to Haller, which we 
have mentioned in our second volume (p. 2h7). where Zwlii- 
gle employs this same comparison of the bears with much 
dignity,^whlch moreover occurs In all the authors of that 
time. This may have suggested to some w ng the Idea, of 
inventing this spurious letter os addressed by Zwingle to 
Kolb. , , 

3 Euerem llerrn Jesu nachfolget in Bemuth. Kirchh. 
Ref. V. B. 60. 
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of his daughter’s njsoliition with delight. 
Clara left the convent. 

The provost Nicholas Watteville, whoso 
whole interest hound him to the Roman hie- 
rarchy, and who was to bo raised to the first 
vacant bishopric in Switzerland, also re- 
nounced his titles, his revenues, and his 
expectations, that he might preserve an un- 
spotted conscience; and snapping all the 
bonds by which the popes had endeavoured 
to entangle him, he entered into the marriage 
state, — a state established by God from the 
creation of the world. Nicholas Watteville 
married Clara May ; and about the same time, 
her sister Margaret, the nun of Kbnigsfeldt, 
was united to Lucius Tscharner of Coire.^ 


CHAPTER VllJ. 

Baile— CBcolampadliis— IIo visits Augsburg— Enters a Con- 
vent— Kctlrcs to Sir.klngcn’s Castlo — Uctunis to Itasle — 
— IJlrioh lliittcn— Ills I’ltins— Last Etlort ot Chivalry— 
HUtten dies at Ufnau. 

Thus every thing announced the triumphs 
that the Reformation would soon obtain at 
Bci*ne. Basle, a city of no less importance, 
and which was then the Athens of Switzer- 
land, was also arming liersclf for the great 
combat that has distinguished the sixteenth 
century. 

hlach of the cities of the confederation had 
its peculiar charncter. Berne was the city 
of the great families, and it S(‘emed that the 
question would be decided by the part 
adopted by certain of the leading men. At 
Zunchjthe ministers of the Word, — Zwinglc, 
Leo Juda, Myconius, and Sciimidt, — carried 
with them a powerful class of citizen.s. Lu- 
cerne was the city of arms and military capi- 
tulations ; Basle, of Icaniing and the print- 
ing-press. Here Erasmus, the licad .of the 
literary republic in the sixteenth century, 
had taken up his abode ; and preferring the 
liberty he enjoyed in this capital to the flat- 
tering invitations of popes and kings, he had 
become the centre of a numerous concourse 
of men of letters. 

But an humble, meek, and pious man, 
though in genius far inferior to Erasmps, 
was destined erelong to exercise in this very 
city a more powerful influence than that of 
the prince of the schools. Christopher of 
Utemicim, bishop of Basle, in concert with 
Erasmus, was endeavouring to surround him- 
self with men fitted to accomplish a kind of 
half-way Reformation. With this view he 
had invited Capito and CEcolarapadius to his 
court. In the latter person there was a 
taint of monasticism that often annoyed the 
illustrious philosopher. But Q2colampadius 
soon became entlmsiastically attached to 
him ; and perhaps would have lost all inde- 


pendence in this close intimacy, if Provi- 
dence had not separated him from his idol. 
In 1517, he returned to Weinsberg, his na- 
tive place, where he was soon disgusted with 
the disorders and profane jests of the priests. 
He has left us a noble monument of the 
serious spirit which then animated him, in 
Ilia celebrated work on 2'he Easter lievelsy 
which appears to have been written about 
that time.^ 

Having been invited to Augsburg about 
the end of 1518, as cathedral preacher, he 
found that city still agitated by the famous 
conference held there in the month of May 
between lAitlicr and the papal legate. He 
had to decide between one party and the 
other ; tEc61ampadiiis did not hesitate, and 
declared in favour of the reformer. This 
frankness soon gave rise to a violent opposi- 
tion against him ; and feeling convinced that 
his timidity and the weakness f'f his voice 
would be prejudicial to his success in the 
world, he looked around him, and fixed his 
eyes on a convent of monks of Siiint Bridget, 
near Augsburg, celebrated for their piety 
and their profound and liberal studies. Feel- 
ing the need of repose, of leisure, of study, 
and of prayer, ho turned towards these 
friars, and impiirod : “ Can I live among you 
according to the Word of God?” The latter 
having replied in the aflirmative, CEcohxmpa- 
dius entered the monastery on the 23d of 
April 1520, with the express condition that 
he should bo free, if ever tlio service of God’s 
Word sliould call him elsewhere. 

It was well that the future reformer of 
Basle should, like Luther, become acquainted 
with that monastic life which is the highest 
expression of Koman catholicisin. But here 
he found no repose ; his friends blamed the 
step; and he liimself openly declared that 
Lutlicr was noaror the truth than his adver- 
saries. Accordingly, Eck and the other Rom- 
ish doctors pursued liini with their menaces, 
even in his calm retreat. 

At this time (Ecolampadius was neither 
reformed nor a follow er of Rome ; he desh’ed 
a certain purified Catholicism, which is no- 
where to bo found in history, hut the idea of 
w'hich has often bridged the way to many 
minds. He began to correct th(3 rules of hfs 
order in (Aniforniity with the Word of God. 
“ Do not, I bes(?cch you,” said ho to his 
brethren, “ set a higher value upon your sta- 
tutes than on the oi’dinanees of God !” — 
“ Wo desire no other law,” replied the bro- 
thers, “ than that of our fc>aviour. Take our 
books, and mark, as if in the presence of 
Christ himself, whatever you find contrary 
to His Word.” CKcolampadius applied him- 
self to the task, but was almost w'caried by 
the labour. “ O Almighty God !” exclaimed 
he, “ what abominations has not Rome ap- 
proved of in these statutes !” 

As soon as he pointed out some of them, 


' Zw. Epp. annotfttlo, p. 451. The T; '.harnera of Borne I 
are descended from this marriage. 
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the anger of the monks was aroused. “ He- ed with such success that even Erasmus 
retie !” exclaimed they, “ apostate ! you de- was forced to exclaim, “ CEcolampadius 
serve to be thrown into a dungeon for the triumphs.”' 

rest of your days !” They excluded him In effect, this mild yet firm man (says 
from public prayers. But the danger from Zwingle) spread around him the sweet savour 
without was still greater. Eck and his of Christ, and all those who crowded about 
party had not relinquished their projects, him grow in truth.* Often, indeed, a rumour 
“In three days,” ho was told, “they wiU bo was circulated that he would be forced to 
hero to arrest you.” He went to the brethren leave Basle and recommence his perilous 
and said, “ Will you give me up to aasas- pilgrimage. His friends, and Zwingle in 
sins?” The monks were silent and unde- particular, were alarmed; but erelong the 
termined ; they had no desire either to save tidings of fresh victories gained by QScolam- 
or to destroy him. At this moment some padius scattered their fears and raised their 
friends of tEcolampadius arrived near the hopes. The renown of liis lectures extended 
cloister with horses to carry him to a place even to Wittemborg, and delighted Luther, 
of safety. On being informed of this, the who talked with Mclancthon about him every 
monks resolved to allow the departure of a day. And yet the Saxon reformer was not 
brother who had brought trouble into their without anxiety. Erasmus was at Basic, 
convent. “Farewell,” said he, and was free, and Erasmus was the friend of Hicolara- 


He had remained nearly two years in the 
cloister of Saint Bridget. 

(Ecolampadius was saved ; at last he be- 
gan to breathe. “ I have sacrificed the 
monk,” wrote he to a friend, “ and have re- 
gained the Cliristian.” But his flight from 
the convent and his heretical writings wore 
known every where, and every where people 
shrank back at his approach. He knew not 
what would become of him, when, in the 
spring of 15‘22, l^ickingeii offered him an 
asylum, which ho accepted. 

His mind, oppressed hy monastic servi- 
tude, took a new flight in the midst of the 
noble warriors of Ebernhnrg. “ Christ is 
our liberty,” exclaimed he, “ and death, 
which men consider their grcatc.st misfor- 
tune, is a real gain to us.” Ho directly be- 
gan reading the Gospels and Epistles in Ger- 
man to tlie pco])lc. “As soon as these 
tnimpets sound,” .said he, “ the walls of 
Jericho will fall down.” 

Thus, in a fortress on the banks of the 
Rhine, and in the mid.st of illiterate warriors, 
the most humble man of his age was prepar- 
ing for that change of worship which Chris- 
tianity was shortly to undergo. But Ebcm- 
burg was too confined for him, and he felt 
the need of other society than those armed 
men. The bookseller Cratandcr invited 
him to Basle ; »Sickingcn allowed liim to de- 
part, and (Ecolampadius, delighted at the 
thought of seeing nis old friends again, ar- 
rived in that city on the 16th of November 
1522. After having lived there some lime, 
simply as a man of learning without any 
public occupation, he was nominated curate 
of Saint Martin’s church, and it was this 
call to an humble and obscure employment' 
that possibly decided the Reformation of 
Basle. An immense crowd filled the church 
whenever (Ecolampadius went into the pul- 
pit.* At the same time the public lectures 
delivered by himself and Pcllican wore crown- 


padius Luther thought it his duty to 

put the man whom he loved on his guard. 
“ I much fear,” wrote he, “ that Erasmus, 
like Moses, will die in the country of Moab, 
and never lead us into the land of pro- 
mise.”® 

Erasmus had taken refuge at Basle, as in 
a quiet city, lying in the centre of the lite- 
rary movement, and from the bosom of which 
he could, by means of the press of Frobeniiis, 
act upon France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and England. But he did not like 
men to come and trouble him tlicre ; and if 
ho looked upon CEcolampadius with suspi- 
cion, another man inspired him with still 
greater apprehension. Ulrich lliittcn had 
followed CEcolampadius to Basle. For a 
long while he had been attacking the pope, 
as one knight engages with another. “ The 
axe,” .said he, “ is already laid at the root of 
the tree. Germans ! faint not in the heat 
of the battle ; the die i.s cast ; the work 

is begun Liberty for ever!” He had 

abandoned Latin, and now wrote only iii 
German ; for it was the people he wished to 
address. 

His views were noble and generous. It 
was his idea that there should be an annual 
meeting of the bishops to re^^ulato the inte- 
rests of the Church. A chnstian constitu- 
tion, and above all a Christian spirit, were to 
go forth from Germany, as from Judea in 
other times, and spread through the whole 
world, (.’harles V. was to be the youthful 
hero appointed to realise this golden age ; 
but Hiittcn having seen the failure of his 
hopes in this quarter, had turned towards 
Sickingen, and sought from knighthood what 
the empire had refused him. &ckingen, at 
the head of the feudal nobility, had played a 
distinguished part in Germany; out the 
princes had besieged him in his castle of 
Landstein, and the new invention of cannons 


} Mels 8umtibu» non sine oontemptu et Invidla. CEcol. ad 
Plrckh. de Kucharlstla. 

2 Daserkeln Predigt thate, cr hatte cln machtigVolk 
dariiin, says his contemporary Peter Ryf. Wirt*, v. a&O. 


1 (Ecolampadius apud nos triumphal. Eras, ad Zwlng. 
Zw. Epp. p. 312. 

2 nil magis ac magls in omni bono augescunt. Ibid. 

3 Et in terram promlsslonis ducere non potest, h. Epp. 
11. 353. 
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had crushed those aged walls, intended for re- 
sisting other kinds of attack.^ The taking of 
Landstein had proved the final defeat of chi- 
valry, — ^the decisive victory of artillery over 
shields and lances, — the triumph of modern 
times over the middle ages. Thus the last 
exploit of the knights was destined to bo in 
favour of the Reformation ; the first effort of 
these new arms and this new system of war- 
fare was to be against it. The mailed war- 
riors that fell beneath the unlooked-for storm 
of Wls, and lay among the mins of Land- 
stein, gave way to other soldiers. Other 
conflicts were about to begin; a spiritual 
chivalry succeeded to that of the Du Gues- 
clins and Bayards. And those old and 
ruined battlements, those battered walls, 
those dying heroes, proclaimed with greater 
energy than even Luther could have done, 
that not by such allies or by such arms 
would the Gospel of the Prince of peace ob- 
tain the victory. 

The fall of Landstein and of chivalry had 
blasted all Hiitten’s hopes. Standing beside 
the corpse of Sickingen, he bade farewell to 
those brighter days w'hich his imagination 
had conjured up before him, and losing all 
confidence in man, he souglit only for seclu- 
sion and repose. In search of these he visi- 
ted Erasmus in Switzerland. These two 


Hiitten was again compelled to flee; ho 
reached Zurich, and there met with a gene- 
rous reception from the noble-hearted Zwingle. 
But intrigues again compelled him to leave 
that city; and after passing some time at 
the baths of Pfeffers, he repaired with a letter 
from the Swiss reformer to the pastor John 
Schnepp, who inhabited the small island of 
Ufnau in the lake of Zurich. This poor 
minister entertained the sick and fugitive 
knight with the most touching charity. It 
was in this peaceful and unknown retreat 
that Ulrich Ilutton, one of the most remark- 
able men of the sixteenth century, died ob- 
scurely about the end of August 1523, after 
a most agitated life, expelled by one party, 
persecuted by another, deserted by nearly 
all, and having always contended against 
superstition, but, as it would seem, without 
having ever possessed the truth. The poor 
pastor, who had some skill in the healing 
art, had vainly lavished on him all his care. 
With him chivalry expired. He left neither 
money, nor furniture, nor books ; — nothing 
in the world but a pcn.^ Thus was broken 
the arm of iron that had presumed to support 
the ark of God. 


men had long been friends ; but the unpo- 
lished and turbulent knight, braving the 
opinions of others, ever ready to lay his hand 
upon the sword, dealing his blows right and 
left on all whom he met, could scarcely live 
in harmony with the squeamish and timid 
Dutchman, with his refined manners, his 
mild umi polished language, his love of ap- 


CHAPTER IX. 

Eraamua and Luther— Vacillations of Erasmus— Luther to 
Erasmus— Erttsmiis’s Treatise against Luther on I'rca 
Will— Three Oyinious- Effect upon Luther—Lut her on 
Free Will— The Jansenists and the Kel’onners— lloinago 
to Erasmus— His Auger— The Three Hays. 


probation, and his rcadiiiess’to sacrifice every There was in Germany a man more formid- 
thing for its sake, and fearing nothing in the able to Erasmus than the ill-fated Hiitten : 
world so much as a dispute. On arriving at this was Luther, i lie moment had now 
Basle, Hiitten, poor, sick, and a fugitive, arrived when these two great champions of 
immediately inquired for his old friend. But the age were to measure their strength 
Erasmus trembled at the thought of recciv- to hand.^ '^Ihe two refornifUions at 


ing at his table a person under the ban of they arrived were very diflerent. While 
the pope and the emperor, who would spare Luther desired a thorough reform, Erasmus, 
no one, who would borrow money of him, a friend to half-measures, was endeavouring 
and who would no doubt be dragging after to obtain concessions from the luer^cliy that 
him a crowd of those “Gospellers” whom would unite the extreme parties, rhcvacii- 
Erasmus dreaded more and more.^ He re- latioiis and inconsistency of Erasmus dis- 


fused to see him, and shortly after, the magis- gusted Luther. \ ou desire to walk upon 
trates of Basle desired Hiitten to.leavc the eggs without crushing them, said the lat- 
city. Wounded to the quick, and exaspe- ter, “ and among glasses without breaking 
rated against his timid friend, Hiitten re- them.”® 

paired to Mulhansen, and there published a At the same time lie met the vacillations 
violent pamphlet against Erasmus, to which of Erasmus with absolute decision. VVe 
the latter replied in a paper overflowing wiBi Christians,” said he, “ought to be sure or 
wit. The knight had grasped his sword with our doctrine, and able to say yes or no witli- 
both hands, and aimed a crushing blow at his out hesitation. To presume to hinder us 
antagonist; the scholar adroitly stepping from affiiyiing our belief with 
aside, stung the soldier smartly in return.® is depriving us of faith itplf. Ihe Holy 

’ ® Ghost is no sceptic ; ® and He has written m 

1 voi. 1 . p. ir. our hearts a firm and strong assurance, which 


aside, stung the soldier smartly in return.* 


2 “ llle egens ot omnibus rebus destltutus quaerebal 't’dum 
aliquem ubi moveretur. Erat mlhi gloriosus ll;n mUes 
cum Bua BCHbie in aides reclplendus, simulque rec’picnm’s 
llle chorus titulo Evangelicorum^** writes Erasmus to Me- 
lancthon. In a letter in which he endeavours to excuse 
himself. 'Br. Epp. p. 949. 
s Expostulatio Hutteni.— Erasmi Spongia. 


1 Libros nullos habuit, supelloctilom nullara, pneter ca- 
lamum. ZiW. Epp. p. .113. 

z Auf Eyern gehen und heines rutroten. L. 0pp. xiz. 11. 

3 Her heilige Geist ist kein Sceptlcus. Ibid. 8. 
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makes us as certain of our faith as wo are of 
life itself.” 

These words alone suffice to show us on 
which side strength was to be found. To 
accomplish a religious transformation, there 
is need of a firm and living faith. A salutary 
revolution in the Clmrch will never proceed 
from philosophical views and mere human 
opinions. To fertilize the earth after a long 
drought, the lightning must cleave the cloud, 
and the windows of heaven must he opened. 
Criticism, philosophy, and even history may 
prepare the way for the true faith, but can- 
not supply its place. In vain would you 
' clear the water-courses and repair the dikes, 
so long as the rain docs not come down from 
heaven. All human learning without faith 
is but an aqueduct without water. 

Whatever might have been the essential 
difference between Luther and Erasmus, the 
friends of Luther, and even the reformer 
himself, had long hoped to see Erasmus unite 
with them against Rome. Many sayings 
which his caustic humour let fall were 
quoted, as showing his disagreement with 
tlie most zealous defenders of Romanism. 
One day, for instance, when he was in Eng- 
land, he had a keen discussion with Thomas 
More on transubstantiation : “ Believe that 
you have the body of Christ,” said the latter, 
‘‘ and you have it really.” Erasmus made 
no reply. Shortly after, when leaving Eng- 
land, More lent him a horse to carry him to 
the seaside ; but Erasmus took it w'ith him 
to the Continent. As soon as More was in- 
formed of this, ho wrote very severely to him 
about it. Erasmus, by way of reply, sent 
him these lines : — 

i'on said of the bodily presence of Christ : 

Helievc that you have, and you liave him > 

Of the nac that I took iny reply Is the same : 

BcUeve luat you have, and you have him i** i 

It was not only in England and Germany 
that Erasmus had thus become known. It 
was said at Paris that Luther had only 
opened the door, after Erasmus had picked 
the lock.'^ 

The position taken by Erasmus was by no 
means easy : “ I shall not be unfaithful to 
the cause of Christ,” wrote he to Zwingle, 

“ at least so far as the age wdll permit me.”® 
In proportion as he beheld Rome rising up 
against the friends of the Reformation, he 
prudently retreated. lie was applied to from 
all quarters ; the pope, the emperor, kings, 
princes, scholars, and even his most intimate 
friends, entreated him to write against the 
reformer.^ “ No work,” wrote the pope, 


1 Quod miki dixlstl nupor dc corporc Christ! i 
Credo quod liabes, et habes ; 

Hoc tibl rescribo taiitum de tuo caballo : 

Credo quod habes, et habes. 

ParavicinI SIneuIaria, p. 7J. 

* Hlstolre Cathol. de notre temps, par S. Fontaine, dc 
Pordre dc St. Francois, Paris, 1562. 

> Quantum hoc seciiluin patitur. Zw. Epp. p. 221. 

* A pontilice, a Ca;sarc, a regibus, et principinus, a duetts- 
•imis etiam et carissimis amicU hue provocor. Eraiiin. 
Zw, Epp. p. 308. 


“ can be more acceptable to God, and wor- 
thier of yourself and pf your genius.” ^ 

Erasmus long resisted these solicitations ; 
he could not conceal from himself that the 
cause of the reformers was the cause of reli- 
gion as well as of letters. Besides, Luther 
was an adversary with whom every one 
feared to try his strength, and Erasmus 
already imagined he fidt the quick and vigor- 
ous blows of the Wittemberg champion. “ It 
is very easy to say, Write against Luther,” 
replied he to a Romish theologian ; “ but it 
is a matter full of peril. Thus he would — 
and yet he would not. 

This irresolution on the part of Erasmus 
drew on him the attacks of the most violent 
men of both parties. Luther himself knew 
not how to reconcile the respect ho felt for 
Erasmus’s learning with the indignation he 
felt at his timidiW. Resolving to free him- 
self from so painful a dilemma, ho wrote him 
a letter in April 1524, which he intrusted to 
Camerarius. “ You have not yet received 
from the Lord,” said Luther, “ the courage 
necessary to walk with us against the papists. 
Wc put up w ith your weakness. If learning 
flourishes : if by its means the treasures of 
Scripture are opened to all; this is a gift 
w'hich God has bestowed on us through you ; 
a noble gift, and for which our thanksgiv- 
ings ascend to heaven I But do not forsake 
the task that has been imposed upon j'ou, 
and pass over to our camp. No doubt your 
eloquence and genius might be very useful 
to us ; but since you are wanting in courage^ 
remain wdiere you arc. 1 could wish that 
our people w^oulcl allow your old age to fall 
asleep peacefully in the Lord. The greatness 
of ourcau.se has long since gone beyond your 
strength. But on the other hand, my dear 
Erasmus, refrain from scattering over us 
with such profusion that pungent salt which 
you know so well how to conceal under the 
flowers of rhetoric ; for it is more dangeixjus 
to be slightly wounded by Erasmus than to 
be gi’ound to powder by all the papists put 
togetlier. Be satisfied to remain a spectator 
of our tragedy and publish no books against 
me; and for my part, 1 will write none 
against you.” 

Thus did Luther, the man of strife, ask 
for peace ; it was Erasmus, the man of peace, 
who began tlic conflict. 

Erasmus received this communication from 
the reformer as the bitterest of insults ; and 
f be had not yet determined to write against 
Luther, he probably did so then. “It is 
possible,” he replied, “that Erasmus by 
writing against you will be of more service 
to the Gospel than certain dunces who write 
for you,* and who do not permit him to be a 
simple spectator of this tragedy.” 

1 Nulla to et Ingenlo, eruditione, cloquontiaque iua dlfnlor 
»8C potest. Adriaims Papa, Epp. Er. p. 1202. 

Res est perlcull plena. Er. Epp. p. 768. 

8 Spectator tantum als tragcedlie noatm. L. Epp. 11. eOI. 

4 Qdidam stolid! scribentes pro te. Unschuldire Nacb* 
rlcht, p, 515. 
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But ho had other motives besides. 

Henry VIII. of England, and the nobility 
of that kingdom, earnestly pressed him to 
declare himself ojienly against the Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus, in a moment of courage, 
suflfered the promise to be wrung from him. 
His equivocal position had become a source 
of constant trouble to him ; he loved repose, 
and the necessity he felt of continually justi- 
fying his conduct disturbed his existence ; 
he was fond of glory, and already men were 
accusing him of fearing Luther, and of being 
too wcat to answer him ; he was accustomed 
to the highest seat, and the little monk of 
Wittemberg had dethroned the mighty phi- 
losopher of Rotterdam. Ho must then, by 
some bold step, recover the position he had 
lost. All Christendom that adhered to the 
old worship implored him to do so. A capa- 
cious genius and the greatest reputation of 
the age were wanted to oppose the Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus answered tlie call. 

But what weapons will he employ? Will 
he hurl the thunders of the Vatican ? Will 
he defend the abuses that disgrace the pa- 
pacy ? Erasmus could not act thus. The 
great movement that agitated men’s minds 
after the lethargy of so many centuries filled 
him with joy, and ho would have feared to 
trammel it. Unable to bo the champion of 
Romanism in what it has added to Cliristi- 
aiiity, ho und(.rtook to defend it in what it 
had taken away. In attacking Luther, 
Ih’asmus selected the point where Romanism 
is lost in Rationalism, — the doctrine of free 
will, or the natural power of man. Thus, 
while undertaking the defence of the Church, 
Erasmus gratified the men of the world, and 
wliile battling for the popes, he contended 
also on behalf of the philosophers. It has 
been said that he had injudiciously confined 
himself to an obscure and unprofitable ques- 
tion.^ Luther, the reformers, and their age, 
judged very differently ; and we agree with 
them. “ 1 must acknowl edge,” said Luther, 

“ that in this controversy you arc the only 
man that has gone to the root of the matter, 

1 tliank you for it with all my heart ; for I 
would rather ho occupied with this subject 
than with all those secondary questions 
about the pope, pur^tory, and indulgences, 
with which the enemies of the Gospel have 
hitherto pestered 

His own experience and an attentive study 
of the Holy Scriptures and of St. Augustine, 
had convinced Luther that the natural powers 
of man are so inclined to evil, that he cannot, 
of himself, reach any farther than a certain 
outward rectitude, altogether insufllcieiit in 
the eyes of the Deity. He had at the same 
time recognised that it was God who gives 
true righteousness, by carrying on freely the 

* On tills BuUject, M. Nlsard says (Erasme, Revue des 
deux moiides. III. 4in, “ We Urc grieved for our kind, when 
we see men capable of grappling with eternal truths, fencing 
all their lives against trivialities, like gladiators lighting 
against flies." 

« L. 0pp. xix, 148. 
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work of faith in man by his Holy Spirit. 
This doctrine bad become the mainspring 
of his religion, the predominant idea in his 
theology, and the point on which the whole 
Reformation turned. 

While Luther maintained that cvety good 
thing in man came down from God, Erasmus 
sided with those who thought that this good 
proceeded from man himself. God or man, 
— good or evil, — ^these are certainly no paltry 
questions ; and if “ trivialities ” exist, they 
must be looked for elsewhere. 

It was in the autumn of 1624 that Eras- 
mus published his famous treatise entitled 
Dissertation on the Freedom of the Will; and 
it had no sooner appeared, than the philoso- 
pher could hardly believe his own boldness. 
With eyes fixed on the arena, he looked 
tremblingly at the gauntlet he had flung to 
his adversary. “ The die is cast,” wrote he 
with emotion to Henry VIII. ; “ the book on 
free will has appeared. — Trust me, this is a 
daring act. I expect to be stoned for it. — 
But 1 console myself by the example of your 
majesty, whom the rage of these people has 
not spared.”' 

His alarm soon increased to such a degree 
that he bitterly regretted the step he had 
taken. “ Why was I not permitted to ^row 
old in the garden of the Muses ? ” exclaimed 
he. “ Here am I, at sixty, driven into the 
arena, and holding tlie ccstus and the net of 
the gladiator, instead of the lyre ! — I am 
aware,” wrote he to the Bishop of Rochester, 
“ that in writing upon free will, I have gone 

beyond my sphere You congratulate me 

upon my triumjfdis ! Ah ! I know not that I 
triumph. The faction (?. e. the Reforma- 
tion) is spreading daily. Was it then fated, 
that at my time of life 1 should be trans- 
formed from a friend of the Muses into a 
wretched gladiator ! ” 

It was no doubt an important matter for 
the timid Erasmus to have stood up against 
Ijuther ; he was, however, far from showing 
any very great boldness. In his book - he 
seems to ascribe but little to man’s will, and 
to leave the greater portion to Divine grace ; 
but at the same time he chose his argu- 
ments in a manner to make it be believed 
that man does every thing, and God nothing. 
Not daring openly to express his thoughts, 
he affirms one thing and proves another; 
and hence wc may be allowed to suppose 
that he believed what he proved and not 
what he affirmed. 

Ho distinguishes three several opinions, 
opposed in three different degrees to Pela- 
gianism. “ Some think,” said he, ‘‘ that 
man can neither will, nor commence, and 
still less perform, any good work, without 
the special and continual aid of Divine grace ; 
and this opinion seems probable enough. 

1 Jacta eat alea. . . .audax, mlhi credct faclnut. . . .ezpecto 
lapldationem. Rr. Epp. p. 811. 

z Quomodo trlumpuans nesclo....Vactlo cretolt in dies 
latius. Ibid. 809. 

5 
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Otheis teach that man’s will is powerless 
except for evil, and that it is grace alone 
which works in us any good ; and finally, 
there are some wlio assert that there has 
never been any free will cither in angels, or 
in Adam, or in lis, cither before or after 
grace, but that God works in man both good 
and evil, and that every thing happens from 
an absolute necessity.”^ 

Erasmus, while seeming to admit the for- 
mer of these opinions, makes use of argu- 
ments that confute it, and which the most 
decided Pelagian might employ. In this 
manner, quoting the passages ol Scripture in 
which God offers man the choice between 
good and evil, he adds : “ Man must there- 
fore have the power to will and to choose ; 
for it would be ridiculous to say to any one. 
Choose ! when it was not in his jiower to do 
so.” 

Luther did not fear Erasmus. “ Truth,” 
said he, “ is mightier than eloquence. The 
victoiy remains with him who fisps out the 
truth, and not with him who puts forth a lie 
in flowing language.”^ Ihit when ho received 
Erasmus’s treatise in the month of October 
1524, ho found it so weak that he hesitated 
to reply to it. “ AVhat ! so much eloquence 
in so bad a cause ! ” said ho ; “ it is as if a 
man were to serve up mud and dung on 
dishes of silver and gold. ^ One cannot lay 
hold of you. You arc like an cel that slips 
through the fingers ; or like the fabulous 
Proteus who changes his form in the very 
arms of those who wisli to grasp him.” 

But as Luther did not reply, the monks 
and scholastic divines began to utter shouts 
of victory : “ VV^cll, where is your Luther 
now ? Where is the great Maccabeus ? Let 
lilm come down into the lists ! let him come 
forth ! Ah, ah ! he has met Avith his match 
at last ! He has learnt now to remain in the 
back-ground ; he has found out Iioav to hold 
his tongue.”* 

Luther saw that he must write an answer ; 


mus was soon relieved from this apprehen- 
sion. 

The doctrine of God’s election as the sole 
cause of man’s salvation had always been 
dear to the reformer ; but hitherto ho had 
considered it in a practical light only. In 
his reply to Erasmus, ho investigated it par- 
ticularly in a speculative point of view, and 
endeavoured to establish by such arpiments 
as appeared to him most conclusive, that 
God works every thing in man’s conversion, 
and that our hearts are so alienated from the 
love of God that they cannot have a sincere 
desire for righteousness, except by the rege- 
nerating influence of the Holy Spirit. 

‘‘ To call our will a free will,” said he, “ is 
to imitate those princes who accumulate long 
titles, styling tnemsclves lords of ^sundry 
kingdoms, principalities, and distant islands 
(of Rhodes, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, &c.), 
while they have not the least power over 
them.” Here, however, Luther makes an 
important distinction, clearly showing that 
he by no means participated in the third 
opinion that Erasmus had pointed out and 
imputed to him. “ Man’s will may bo called 
a free will, not in relation to that w’hich is 
above him, that is to say, to God ; but with 
respect to that which is below, that is, to tho 
things of the earth.' As regards my pro- 
perty, iny fields, my house, my farm, 1 can 
act, do, and manage freely. But in the things 
of salvation, man is a captive ; ho is subject- 
ed to the will of God, or rather of the devil.® 
Show me but one of all these advocates of 
free Avill (ho exclaims) that has found in 
himself sufficient strength to endure a 
trifling injury, a lit of anger, or merely a 
look from his enemy, and bear it with joy ; 
then — without even asking him to be ready 
to give up liis body, bis life, liis wealth, his 
honour, and all things — 1 acknowledge you 
have gained your cause.”® 

Luther’s glance was too penetrating not 
to discover the contradictions into which liis 


but it was not until the end of the year 1525 
that he prepared to do so ; and Mclancthon 
having informed Erasmus that Luther would 
be moderate, the philosopher was greatly 
alarmed. “ If I have written with modera- 
tion,” said he, “ it is my disposition ; but 
Luther posses.ses the wratli of Peleus’ son 
(Achilles). And hoAv can it bo otberwi.se? 
When a vessel braves a storm such as tliat 
which has burst upon Luther, what anchor, 
what ballast, what helm docs it not require 
to prevent it from being driven out of its 
course ! If therefore he replie to me hi a 
manner not in accordance with his charac- 
ter, these sycophants will cry out that we 
arc in collusion.”® We shall see that Eras*- 

1 De libero arbitrio Diatribe. Eras. 0pp. lx. 1215, sqq. 

2 Victoria cat penes balbutientem veritatein, non apnd 
mendaccin eloqucntiani. L. Epp. ii. 200. 

3 AU wenn einer in silbern Oder iruldcm Schusscln wolto 
Mist und Unflath auftragen. L. 0pp. xix. 4. 

4 Sehet, Behet nun da zu * wo Ist nun liUther. Ibid. .A. 

^ llle si hie mnitiim sui (lissitnills t'uerit, clumabunt .sveo- 
phantae coliudere uos. Erasm. Epp. p. oi9. 


opponent had fallen. And accordingly, in 
liis reply, he endeavours to fasten the philo- 
sopher in the net in which he had entangled 
hiimsclf. “ If the passages you quote,” said 
he, “ establish that it is easy for us to do 
good, Avliy do we dispute? What need have 
Ave of Christ and of the Holy Ghost ? Christ 
would then have acted foolishly in shedding 
his blood to acquire for us a power that avc 
already possessed by nature.” In tioith, the 
passages cited by hJrasmus must bo taken in 
quite a different’ sense. This much debated 
question is clearer than it appears to bo at 
first sight. When tho Bible says to man, 
Choose, it presupposes the assistance of 
God’s grace, by which alone he can do what 
it commands. God, in giving the command- 
ment, also gives the strength to fulfil it. If 
Clirist said to Lazarus, cSme forth, it’ was 
not that Lazarus had power to restore him- 

1 Der Wllle dea Menschan mag. . . .L. 0pp. xix. 29. 
a Ibid. 33. S4bld. 
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self ; but that Christ, by command mg him to arose between Luther and Erasmus is the 
leave the sepulchre, gave him also the same as that which a century after took plaoe 
strength to do so, and accompanied His between the Jansenists and Jesuits, l^tween 
words with His creative power. He spoke, Pascal and Molina.^ How is it tto, while 
and it was done. Moreover, it is very true the results of the Reformation were so im- 
that the^ man to whom God speaks, must mense, Jansenism, though adorned by the 
will ; it is ho who wills, and not another ; he noblest geniuses, wasted and died away ? 
can receive this will but from God alone ; It is because Jansenism went back to Augus- 
but it is in him that this will must be, and tine and relied on the Fathers ; while the 
the very commandment that God addresses Reformation went back to the Bible and 
to him, and which, according to Erasmus, leant upon the Word of God. It is because 
establishes the ability of man, is so recon- Jansenism entered into a compromise with 
cilable with the workings of God, that it is Rome, and wished to establish a middle 
precisely by tliese means that the working course between truth and error, while the 
IS effected. It is by saying to the man Reformation, relying upon God alone, cleared 
“ Be converted,” that God converts him. the soil, swept away all the rubbish of past 

But the idea on which Luther principally ages, and laid bare the primitive rock. To 
dwelt in his reply is, that the passages quot- stop half way is a useless work ; in all things 
ed by Erasmus are intended to teach man we should persevere to the end. Accordingly, 
their duty, and their inability to perforin it, while Jansenism has passed away, the 

but in no way to make known to them the destinies of the world arc bound up with 

pretended power ascribed to them. “ How evangelical Christianity, 
frequently it happens,” says Luther, “a Further, mcr having keenly refuted error, 
father calls his feeble child to him, and says : Luther paid a brilliant, but perliaps a some- 
‘ Will you come, my son I come then, conic ! ’ w'hat sarcastic, homage to Erasmus himself, 
in order that the child may learn to call for “ 1 confess,” said he, “ that you arc a great 

his assistance, and allow himself to be car- man ; where have we over met with more 

ried.”^ learning, intelligence, or ability, both in 

After combating Erasmus’s arguments in speaking and w riting ? As for me, 1 possess 
favour of free Avill, Luther defends his own nothing of the kind ; there is only one thing 
against the attacks of his opponent. “ Dear from wdiich 1 can derive any glory — I am a 
Dissertation,” says he ironically, “mighty Christian. May God raise you infinitely 
heroine, wlio pridest thyself in having over- above me in the knowledge of the Gospel, 
tlirown these w^rds of our Lord in 8t. John : so that you may surpass me as much in this 
Without me ye van do nothing, wdiicli thou respect as you do already in every other.” ^ 
regardest novcrllioless as the prop of my Erasmus was beside himself when he read 
argument, and callost listen laxtlier’s reply, and would see nothing in 

to me. Unless thou canst prove that this i his encomiums but the honey of a poisoned 
word noihitifj^ not only may, but must, sig- I cup, or the embrace of a serpent at the rao- 
uify /////«, ail thy high-sounding phrases, thy nicnt lie darts his envenomed sting. He 
splendid examples, have no more effect than immediately wrote to the Elector of Saxony, 
if a man were to attempt to quench an cx- demanding justice ; and Luther having do- 
tensive conflagration with a liandfulof straw, sired to appease him, he lost his usual tem- 
What are such assertions as these to us : per, and, in the words of one of his most 

Thh may mean,- that may he understood zealous apologists, began “ to pour forth iri- 

whilst it was thy duty to sliow us that it vectives wdth a broken voice and hoary 
must be so understood Unless thou docst liair.”^ 

so, we take this declaration in its litoral Erasmus was vanquished. Hitherto, mo- 
meaning, and laugh at all thy examples, deration had been his strength, — and he had 
thy great preparations, and thy pompous lost it. Passion was his only weapon 
triumplis.”^ against Luther’s energy. The wise man 

Finally, in a concluding part, Luther was wanting in wisdom. lie replied publicly 
shows, and alw’ays from Scripture, that the in his Ily^ieraspistes^ accusing the reformer 
grace of God docs every thing. “ In short,” of barbarism, lying, and blasphemy. The 
says he at the end, “ since Scripture every philosopher even ventured on prophesying, 
where contrasts Christ with that which has “ I prophesy,” said he, “ that no name under 
not the spirit of Christ ; since it declares that the sun will be held in greater execration 
all which is not Christ and in Christ is under than Luther’s.” The jubilee of 1817 has 
the power of error, darkness, the devil, death, replied to this prophecy, after a lapse of three 
sin, and the wrath of God, it follows that all hundred years, by the enthusiasm and accla- 
these passages of the Bible that speak of mations of the wliole Protestant world. 
Ckrist are opposed to free will. Now such Thus, while Luther with the Bible was 
passages are numberless; the Holy Scriptures setting himself at the head of his age, Eras- 
are fiul of them.”® 

We perceive that the discussion Tvhich 

1600, and the other was not born until 1623. 

, , ^ a L. 0pp. aix. pp. 146, 147. 

1 L. 0pp. xix. 65. 3 ii)id. 116. 3 Ibid. 143. M. Nisard, Erasme, p. 419. 
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mus, standing up against him, wished to 
occupy the same ^ace with philosophy. 
Which of these two loaders has been fol- 
lowed? Both undoubtedly. Nevertheless 
Luther's influence on the nations of Chris- 
tendom has been infinitely greater than that 
of Erasmus. Even those who did not tho- 
roughly understand the grounds of the dis- 
pute, seeing the conviction of one antago- 
nist and the doubts of the other, could not 
refrain from believing that the first was right 
and the second wrong. It has been said 
that the three last centuries, the sixteenth, 
the seventeenth, and the eighteenth, may be 
conceived as an immense battle of three 
days* duration.' We willingly adopt this 
beautiful comparison, but not the part that 
is assigned to each of the days. The same 
struggle has been ascribed to the sixteenth 
and to the eighteenth century. On the first 
day, as on the last, it is philosophy that 
breaks the ranks. The sixte^pth century 

philosophical! Strange error ! No: each 

of these days has its marked and distinct 
character. On the first day of the conflict, 
it was the Word of God, the Gospel of Christ, 
that triumphed ; and then Rome was defeated, 
as well as human philosophy, in the person 
of Erasmus and her other representatives. 
On the second day, we grant that Rome, her 
autliority, her discipline, her doctrine, reap- 
peared and were about to triumph by the in- 
trigues of a celebrated society and tlie power 
of the scaffold, aided by men of noble charac- 
ter and sublime genius. On the third day, 
human philosophv arose in all its pride, and 
finding on the field of battle, not the Gospel, 
but Rome, made short work, and soon car- 
ried every intrenclirnent. The first day was 
the battle of God, the second the battle of 
tlie priest, the tldrd the battle of reason. 

What will be the fourth? In our opinion, 

the confused strife, the deadly contest of all 
these powers together, to end in the victory 
of Him to whom triumph belongs. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Three Adversaries— .Source of Tnith— Anabaptlsra— 
Anabaptism and Zwinffle— Constitution of the Cnurch — 
Prison— The Prophet Ulaitrock — Aiiabaptism at Saint 
Gall— An Anabaptist Parnlly— Discussion at Zurich— The 
Limits of the Kefurmat ion— Punishment of the Anabap- 
tists. 

The battle fought by the Reformation in the 
great day of the sixteenth century, under 
the standard of the Word of Go^, was not 
one and single but manifold. The Reforma- 
tion had many enemies to contend with at 
once ; and after having first protested against 
the decretals and the supremacy of the pope, 
and them against the cold apophthegms of 
the rationalists, philosophers, or schoolmen, 


it had equally to struggle with the reveries 
of enthusiasm and the hallucinations of mys- 
ticism ; opposing alike to these three powers 
tho shield and the sword of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It must be admitted that there is a great 
similarity, a striking unity, between these 
three powerful adversaries. The false sys- 
tems that in every age have been the most 
opposed to evangelical Christianity, have 
always been distinguished by their making 
religious knowledge proceed from within 
the man himself. Rationalism makes it pro- 
ceed from reason; mysticism from certain 
inner lights ; and Romanism from an illumi- 
nation of the pope. These three errors look 
for truth in man : evangelical Christianity 
looks for it wholly in God : and while mys- 
ticism, rationalism, and Romanism, admit a 
permanent inspiration in certain of our fel- 
low-incn, and thus open a door to every ex- 
travagance and diversity, evangelical Chris- 
tianity recognises this inspiration solely in 
the writings of the apostles and prophets, 
and alone presents triat great, beautiful, 
and living unity which is over the same in 
all ages. 

The task of tho Reformation has been to 
re-establish tho rights of the Word of God, 
in opposition not only to Romanism, but also 
to mysticism and rationalism. 

The fanaticism of the anabaptists, extin- 
guished in Germany by Luther’s return to 
Wittemberg, reapjicared in full vigour in 
Switzerland, and threatened the edifice that 
Zwingle, Haller, and (Ecolampadins had 
built on the Word of God. Thomas Munzer, 
having been forced to quit Saxony in 1521, 
had reached the frontiers of Switzerland. 
Conrad Grcbcl, whose restless and ardent 
disposition we have already noticed,' had be- 
come connected with him, as had also Felix 
Manz, a canon’s son, and several other Zu- 
richers ; and Grcbcl had immediately endea- 
voured to gain over Zwingle. In vain had 
the latter gone farther than Luther ; he saw 
a party springing up which desired to pro- 
ceed farther still. “ Let us form a commu- 
nity of true believers,” said Grebel to him ; 
“ for to them alone tlic promise belongs, and 
let us found a church in which there shall 
be no sin.’’^ — “ Wo cannot make a heaven 
upon earth,” replied Zwingle; “and Christ 
has taught us that we must let tho tares 
grow up along with the wheat.”® 

Grebel having failed with the reformer, 
would liavo desired to appeal to tho people. 
“ The wholo'community of Zurich,” said he, 
“ought to have tho final decision in matters 
of faith.” But Zwingle feared the influence 
these radical enthusiasts might exercise over 
a large assembly. Ho thought that, except 
on extraordinary occasions when the people 


1 voi. 11 . p. 27 a. . 

2 Vcrraeiiitcnd eln Kllchen ze veriammlen die one Baud 

war. Zw. Opi>. 11. 23i. ^ 

* Ibid. 111. 3(12. 


* Port Royal, by M. Salnte Beuve, 1. 20. 
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might be called upon to express their assent, 
it was better to confide the interests of reli< 
gion to a college, which might be considered 
the chosen representatives of the Church. 
Accordingly the Council of Two Hundred, 
which exercised the supreme political autho- 
rity in Zurich, was also intrusted with tlio 
ecclesiastical power, on the express condition 
that they should conform in all things to the 
Holy Scriptures. No doubt it would have 
been better to have thoroughly organized the 
Church, and called on it to appoint its own 
representatives, wlio should be intrusted 
solely with the religious interests of the 
people ; for a man may be very capable of 
administering the interests of the State, and 
yet very unskilful in those of the Church \ 
just as the reverse of this is true also. Never- 
theless the inconvenience was not then so 
serious as it would be in our days, since the 
members of the Great Council had frankly 
entered into the religious movement. But, 
however this may be, Zwingle, while appeal- 
ing to the Church, was careful not to make 
it too prominent, and preferred the represen- 
tative system to the actual sovereignty of 
the people. This is what, after three cemtu- 
ries, the states of Europe have been doing 
in the political woild for the last fifty 
years. 

Being rejected by Zwingle, Grebel turned 
to another qixarter. Rubli, formerly pastor 
at Basle, BroMtlein, pastor at Zollikon, and 
Louis Herzer, received him with eagerness. 
They resolved to form an independent con- 
gregation in the midst of the great congre- 
gation, a church within the Church. A new 
baptism was to be their moans of assembling 
their congregation, consisting exclusively of 
true believers. “ Infant baptism,” said they, 

“ is a horrible abomination, a flagrant im- 
piety, invented by the wicked spirit, and by 
I*^icholas 11., pope of Rome.”' 

Tho council of Zurich was alarmed, and 
ordered a public discussion to be held ; and 
as the anabaptists still refused to abjure their 
errors, some of tho Zurichers among their 
number were thrown into prison, and several 
foreigners were banished. But persecution 
only! inflamed their zeal: “Not by words 
alone,” cried they, “ but with our blood, are 
we ready to bear testimony to the truth of 
our cause.” Some of them, girding them- 
selves with cords or ozicr twigs, ran through 
the streets, exclaiming : “ Yet a few days, 
and Zurich will be destroyed ! Woe to thee, 
Zurich I Woe ! woe !” — Many uttered blas- 
phemies : “ Baptism,” said they, “ is but the 
washing of a dog ; it is of no more avail to 
baptize a child than to baptize a cat.”* The 
simple-minded and pious were agitated and 
alarmed. Fourteen men^ among whoTi^ was 
F clix Mantz, and seven women, were appre- 

/ Impletatem manirestlsslmam, a eaeo(liemone« a Nlcolao 
Il.esw. Hottlnger. III. 219. 

« JJatzeto eben so viol ais wenn man etne Katmo taufet. 
Pus. Beyt. I. 24j. 
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bended, in despite of Zwingle’s intercession, 
and put on bread and water in the heretic’s 
tower. After being confined a fortnight, 
they managed to loosen some planks in the 
night, and aiding one another, effected their 
escape. “ An angel,” said they, “ had opened 
the prison and led them forth.” ^ 

A monk, who had escaped from his con- 
vent, George Jacob of Coire, surnamed Blau- 
rock, as it would seem, from the blue dress 
he constantly wore, joined their sect, and 
from his eloquence was denominated a second 
Paul. This daring monk travelled from 
place to place, constraining many, by his 
imposing fervour, to receive his baptism. 
One Sunday, when at Zollikon, the impetu- 
ous anabaptist interrupted the deacon as he 
was preaching, calling out in a voice of 
thunder: “ It is written, il/y house is a house 
of prayer^ hut ye have made it a den of thieves.'^' 
Then raising the staff he carried in his hand, 
he struck font violent blows. 

“ I am a door,” exclaimed he ; “ whosoever 
cutereth by me shall find pasture. 1 am a 
good shepherd. My body 1 give to tho pri- 
son ; my life T give to th« sword, the stalcc, 
or the wheel. 1 am the beginning of tho 
baptism and of the Lord’s bread. 

While Zwingle .was opposing the torrent 
of anabaptism in Zurich, Saint Gall was soon 
inundated with it. Grebel arrived there, 
and was received by the brethren with accla- 
mations ; and on Palm Sunday he proceeded 
to tho banks of the Sitter with a great nuiu- 
lier of his adherents, whom he there baptized. 

Tho nows quickly spread through tho ad- 
joining cantons ; and a great crowd flocked 
from Zurich, Appenzel, and several other 
places to the “Little Jerusalem.” 

Zwingle’s heart was wrung at the sight of 
this agitation. He saw a storm bursting oa 
these districts where the seed of the Gospel 
was just beginning to spring up.® He re- 
solved to oppose these disorders, and wrote 
a treatise On Baptism,^ which the council of 
Saint Gall, to whom it was addressed, or- 
dered to be read in the church before all the 
people. 

“My dear brethren in tho Lord,” said 
Zwingle, “ the w'ater of the torrents that 
issue from our rocks carries with it every 
thing within its reach. At first it is only 
small stones; but these dash violently against 
larger ones, until at last tho torrent becomes 
so strong that it carries away all it meets, 
and leaves in its track wailing and vain re- 
grets, and fertile meadows changed into a 
wilderness. The spirit of strife and self- 
righteousness acts in a similar maimer : it 
excites discord, destroys charity, and where 
it found beautiful and flourishing churches, 

1 Wlo die Apostol TOndom Engel Oottes geledlget. Bull. 

2 'ich Pin eln Anf ^nger der Taufe und dei Herrn Brodes. 
FOssl. Beylr. 1. 264. „ . « ^ 

» Mich beduret seer das ungewltter. Zw. to Council of 
St Gftll ti. 230. 

i Voin Tuuf* vom Wldertouf, and vom Klndertouf. Ibid. 
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leaves behind it nothing hut flocks plunged 
into mourning and dcsdation.” 

Thus spoke Zwingle, the child of the 
Tockenburg mountains. “ Give us the 
Word of God,” exclaimed an anabaptist, who 
was present in the church ; “ and not the 
word of Zwingle.” Immediately confused 
voices were heard : “ Away with the book ! 
away with the book ! ” shouted the anabap- 
tists. After this they rose and quitted the 
church, crying out: “You may keep the 
doctrine of Zwingle ; as for us, we will keep 
the Word of God.”^ 

This fanaticism now broke forth into the 
most lamentable disorders. Maintaining 
that the Lord had exhorted us to become like 
children, these unhappy creatures began to 
clap their hands, and skip about in the 
streets, to dance in a ring, sit on the ground, 
and tumble each other about in the dust. 
Some burnt the New Testament, saying: 

“ The letter killeth, the Spirit giveth life.” 
Others, falling into coimilsions, j>retended 
to have revelations from the Holy Ghost. 

In a solitary house on the Miillcgg near 
St. Gall, lived |in aged farmer, John 
Schucker, with his five sons, lliey had all I 
of them, including the domestics, received j 
the now baptism ; and two of the sons, Tlio- { 
mas and Leonard, were distinguished for j 
their fanaticism. On Shrove Tuesday (7tli 
February 1526), they invited a large party 
of anabaptists to their house, and their father 
killed a calf for the feast. The viands, the 
wine, and this mimcrous assembly, heated 
their imaginations ; the whole night was 
passed in fanatical conversation and gesticu- 
lations, convulsions, visions, and reveda- 
tions. 

In the morning, Thomas, still agitated by 
this night of disorder, and having, as it 
would seem, lost his reason, took tlie calf’s 
bladder, and placing in it part of the gall, in- 
tending thus to imitate the symbolical lan- 

E aage of the prophet.s, approached his brother 
eonard, saying with a gloomy voice : 

“ Thus bitter is the death thou art to suffer ! ” 
Ho then added : “ Brother Leonard, kneel 
down ! ” Leonard fell on his knees ; shortly 
after, “ Brother Leonard, arise 1 ” Leonard 
stood up. The father, brothers, and the 
other anabaptists looked on with astonish- 
ment, asking themselves what God would 
do. Thomas soon resumed : “ Leonard, 
kneel down again I ” He did so. The spec- 
tators, alarmed at the gloomy countenance 
of the wretched man, sai 1 to liira : “ 'Fhink 
of what you are about, and take care that no 
mischief happens.” — “ Fear not,” replied 
Thomas, “ nothing Tvdll happen but the will 
of the Father.” At the same time he hastily 
caught up a sword, and striking a violent 
blow at bis brother, kneeling before him as a 

1 So wollen wlr Gottes Wort haben. Zw. Council of 
St. Gall, il. 237. 

3 Hit wunderbaren preperden und gfesprfichen, versucken, 
gMichten und offenbarungen. null. Obr. 1. 324. 


criminal before the executioner, he cut off 
his head, exclaiming : “ Now the will of the 
Father is accomplished. ” All the bystanders 
recoiled with horror at the deed; and the 
farm resounded with groans and lamenta- 
tions. Thomas, who had nothing on but a 
shirt and trousers, rushed barefooted and 
bareheaded out of the house, ran to St. Gall 
with frenzied gestures, entered the house of 
the burgomaster Joachim Vadian, and said 
to him with haggard looks and wild cries : 
“ I proclaim to thee the day of the Lord ! ” 
The frightful news soon spread through 
Saint Gall. “ He has slain his brother, as 
Cain slew Abel,” said the people.* The cul- 
prit was seized. “ It is true I did it,” ho 
continually repeated ; “ but it is God wlio 
did it through me.” On the 16th of February, 
this unhappy creature lost his head by tlie 
sword of the executioner. Fanaticism had 
made its last effort. The eyes of all were 
opened, and, in the words of an old historian, 
the same blow cut off the heads of Tliomas 
Schucker and of anabaptism in Saint Gall. 

It still prevailed at Zurich. On the 6th 
of November in the preceding year, a public 
discussion had taken place, in order to satisfy 
the anabaptists, who were constantly ex- 
claiming that the innocent were condemned 
unheard. The tlireo following theses were 
proposed by Zwingle and his fric'iids, as the 
subject of the conference, and vigorously 
maintained by them in the council hall: — 

“ Cliildrcn born of believing parents arc 
children of God, like those who were born 
under the Old 'rostameiit, and consequently 
may receive baf)tisin. 

“ Baptism under the New Testament is 
what circumcision was under the Old ; con- 
sequently, baptism ought now to be ad- 
nuiiistcred to children, as circumcision was 
formerly. 

“ Wo cannot prove the custom of re bap- 
tizing either by examples, texts, or argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture ; and those wJio 
arc rc-baptized crucify Jesus Christ afresh.” 

But the anabaptists did not confine them- 
selves exclusively to religious questions ; 
they called for the abolition of tithes, on the 
ground that they were not of Divine ap- 
pointment. Zwingle replied, that the main- 
tenance of the schools and churches depended 
on the tithes. He desired a complete reli- 
gious reform ; but was decided not to permit 
the public order or political institutions to be 
in the least degree shaken. This was the 
limit at which he perceived that word from 
heaven, written by the hand of God, “ Hither- 
to shalt thou come, and no farther.”* It was 
necessary to stop somewhere, and here Zwin- 
gle and the reformers halted, in spite of those 
headstrong men who endeavoured to hurry 
them farther still. 

But if the reformers halted, they could not 

1 OIrch wfe K«ln den Abel linen Bruder ermoii biti 
BuU. ohron. 1. 324. ^ 

- Job xxzvili. 11. 
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Btop the enthusiasts, who seemed placed at 
their sides as if in contrast with their dis- 
cretion and prudence. The anabaptists were 
not content with having formed a church ; 
this church in their eyes was the state. 
When they were summoned before the tri- 
bunals,^ they declared they did not recognise 
the civil authority, that it was only a rem- 
nant of paganism, and that they would obey 
no other power than God. They taught 
that it was not lawful for Christians to fill 
public offices, or to carry the sword; and 
resembling in this respect certain irreligious 
enthusiasts that have sprung up in our days, 
they looked upon a community of goods as 
the perfection of humanity.^ 

Thus the danger was increasing ; the 
existence of civil society was threatened. 
It rose up to reject from its bosom these 
destructive elements. The government, in 
alarm, sulfered itself to be hurried into 
strange measures. Being resolved to make 
an example, it condemned Manfz to be 
drowned. On the 5th of January 1527, he 
\vas placed in a boat ; his mother (the aged 
concubine of tl;c canon^ and his brother 
were among the crowd (nat followed him to 
the water’s edge. “ l*crscvcrc unto the 
end,” exclaimed they. When the execu- 
tioner prepared to throw Mantz into the 
lake, his brother burst into tears; but his 
niotlier, cairn and resolute, witnessed with 
dry and burning eyes the martyrdom of her 

son. 2 

On the same day Blaurock was scourged 
with rods. As they iverc heading him out- 
sid '; of the city, ho shook his Iduc cloak and 
the dust from off his feet against the state of 
Zurich.* It wouhl appear that two years 
later this unhappy man was burnt alive by 
the Roman-cathohes of the Tyrol. 

Undoubtedly a spirit of rebellion existed 
among tlic anabaptists ; no doubt the old ec- 
clesiastical law, condemning heretics to 
(hath, still existed, and the Reformation 
could not in one or two years reform every 
error ; and further, there is no question that 
the Romish states would have accused the 
Trotestant states of encouraging disorder if 
they bad not punished these enthusiasts : 
but these considerations may explain, al- 
though they cannot justify, the severity of 
tlic magistrates. They might have taken 
measures against every thing that infringed 
the civil authority ; but religions errors, 
being combated by the teachers, should have 
enjoyed complete liberty before the ci^dl 
tribunals. Such opinions are not to bo ex- 
nollod by the scourge ; they are not drowned 
By throwing their professors into the w<ater ; 
they float up again from the depth of the 
abvsB ; and nre but serves to kindle in their 
adherents a fiercer enthusiasm and thirst for 


martj^rdom. Zwingle, with whose sentiments 
on this subject wo are acquainted, took no 
part in these severities.' 


CHAPTER XT. 

Progression and Immobility— Zwingle and Luther— The Ne- 
therlundcrs at Zurich— Result of Zwingle’s Inqutiles— 
Luther’s Return to Scholasticism— Respect for Tradition 
—Occam— CoutrarjrTendency in Zwingle— Beginning of 
the Controversy— CEcolampadlus and the Swabian Syn- 
gramma— Straaburg mediates. 

It was not, however, on baptism alone that 
diversities were to prevail ; more serious 
differences were to arise on the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

The human mind, freed from the yoke 
that had pressed upon it for so many ages, 
made use of its liberty ; and if Rom an- Catho- 
licism has to fear the shoals of despotism, 
Protestanti.sm is equally exposed to tfioso of 
anarchy. Progression is the character of 
Protestantism, as immobility is that of Ro- 
manism. 

Rornan-catholiclsm, which possesses in the 
papacy a moans of continually establishing 
new doctrines, appears at first sight, indeed, 
to contain a principle eminently favourable 
to variations. It has in truth largely availed 
itself of it, and from age to age we sec Rome 
bringing forward or ratifying new doctrines. 
But its system once complete, Roman-catlio- 
licisni has declared itself the champion of 
immobility. In this its safety lies; it re- 
sembles tlioso buildings which tremble at the 
least motion, and from wliieh nothing can 
be taken without bringing them wdiolly to 
the ground. Permit the Romish priests to 
marry, or aim a blow at the doctrine of tran- 
snbstautiation, and the wdiole system is 
shaken, the whole edifice crumbles into dust. 

It is not thus with evangelical Christianity. 
Its principle is much less fiivourablc to varia- 
tions, and much more so to progression and 
to life. In fact, on the one hand it recognises 
Scripture only as the source of truth, one 
and always the same, from the beginning of 
the Church to the end : how then should it 
vary as Popery has done ? But, on the other 
hand, each Cnristian is to go and draw for 
himself from this fountain ; and hence pro- 
ceed action and liberty. Accordingly, evan- 
gelical Christianity, while it is the same in 
the nineteenth as in the sixteenth century, 
and as in the first, is in every age full of 
spontaneity and motion, and is now filling 
the world wdth its researches; its labours, 
bibles, missionaries, light, salvation, and life. 

It is a great error to classify together and 
almost to confound evangelical Christianity 
with mysticism and rationalism, and to im- 


l *• 229-4581 ll. 263. 

^ Ohne das er Oder die Mutter, sondern nur dcr Bruder, 
.Ho''* Helv. K. Oesch. 111. 3H5. 

Uad schiUtlet slucu bUuon Rock uud sine Schiih Uber 
die Statt Zurich. Bull. Chr. 1. 392. 


1 Quod homines sedltlosl, rclpublloas turbatores. mafia- 
I tralunm ho.Htos, juata Senatus sententla, damnatl sunt, 
I num Id ZM ingliii rraudl esse poterit I Bod. Gualterl Bp. ad 
' Icctorcm, Opp. 1544. il 
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pute their irregularities to it. Motion is m 
the very nature of Christian Protestantism ; 
it is directly opposed to immobility and 
lethargy ; but it is tho motion of health and 
life that characterizes it, and not the aberra- 
tions of man deprived of reason, or the con- 
vulsions of disease. Wo shall see this cha- 
racteristic manifested in the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Such a result might have been expected. 
This doctrine had been understood in very 
different manners in the former ages of the 
Church, and this diversity existed until the 
time when the doctrine of tran substantiation 
and the scholastic theology began simulta- 
neously to nile over the middle ages. But 
when this dominion was shaken, the old 
diversities were destined to reappear. 

Zwinglc and Luther, wlio had each been 
developed separately, the one in Switzerland 
and the other in Saxony, were however ono 
day to meet face to face. The same spirit, 
and in many respects the same character, 
animated both. Both alike were filled with 
love for the truth and hatred of injustice; 
both were naturally violent ; and this violence 
was moderated in each by a sincere piety. 
But there was one feature in Zwinglc’s cha- 
racter destined to can*y him farther than 
Luther. It was not only as a man that he 
loved liberty, but also as a republican and 
fellow-countryman of Tell. Accustomed to 
the decision of a free state, he did not permit 
himself to be stopped by those considerations 
before which Luther recoiled. Ho had more- 
over studied less profoundly tho scholastic 
theology, and thus found his motions less 
fettered*. Both were ardently attached to 
their own convictions ; both resolved to de- 
fend them ; and, little habituated to yield to 
the convictions of another, they were now to 
meet, like two proud war-liorses, which, 
rushing through the contending ranks, sud- 
denly encounter each other in the hottest of 
the strife. 

A practical tendency predominated in the 
character of Zwingle and in the Reformation 
of which he was tho author, and this ten- 
dency was directed to two great objects, .sim- 
plicity of worship and sanctification of life. 
To harmonize the worship with the necessi- 
ties of the mind, th«at seeks not external 
pomp but invisible things — this was Zwingle ’s 
first aim. The idea of the corporeal presence 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, the origin of 
so many ceremonies and superstitions of tho 
Church, must therefore b^ abolished. But 
another desire of the Swifc>.s reformer led to 
tho same results. He found that the Roman 
doctrine of the oucharist, and even that of 
Luther, prc8uppo.sed a certain magical in- 
fluence prejudicial to sanctification ; he feared 
lest Christians, imagining they received Jesus 
Christ in the consecrated bread, should 
henceforward less earnestly seek to be united 
to him by faith in the heart. “ Fait^” said 
he, is not knowledge, opinion, imagination ; 


it IS a reality.^ It loads to a real union with 
Divine things.” Thus, whatever Zwingle’s 
adversaries may have asserted, it was not a 
leaning^ to rationalism, but a profoundly reli- 
gious view, that led him to his peculiar doc- 
trines. 

But there was another element in Zwin- 
gle’s convictions: he was subject to those 
historical influences which we must eveiy 
where recognise in the annals of the Church 
as in that of the world. It 1ms been long 
supposed that he was acquainted with the 
sentiments of Ratram, Wickliffe, and Peter 
Waldo ; but we possess a much safer his- 
torioiil clue to tho convictions of the Swiss 
reformer. 

The two Netherlaiiders, Rhodius and Saga- 
nis, whom we have seen arrive at Wittem- 
lierg, and there occasion the first difference 
between Luther and Carlstadt, had turned 
their steps towards Switzerland, carrying 
with them Wessel’s manuscripts, and had 
reached Basle, where Luther himself had 
commended them to Qilcolampadius. The 
latter person, who was of timid character, 
finding that Luther did not approve of the 
opinions which these brethren from Holland 
were endeavouring to propagate, did not 
venture to declare his sentiments, and sent 
them to Zwingle. They arrived at Zurich 
in 1521, and having waited on the reformer, 
imincdiattdy turned the conversation on the 
doctrine of the Ijord's Supper.*** 

Rhodius and his friend did not at first 
make known their opinions, but after listen- 
ing to Zwingle, they gave thanks to God for 
having delivered them from so great an error.’’ 
They then presented the letter from Corne- 
lius Iloen, which Zwingle read, and publish- 
ed shortly after. 

This letter had an incalculable influence 
on the destinies of the Reformation. Hocn. 
resting his arguments on Christ’s words in 
the sixth chapter of Saint John, said : 
“ ( lirist gives himself to us by means of the 
bread : * but let us distinguish between the 
bread wc receive by the mouth, and Christ 
whom we receive by faith. Wliocvcr thinks 
that he receives only what he takes into his 
mouth, docs not discern the body of the 
Lord, and eats and drinks his own condem- 
nation, because by eating and drinking he 
bears testimony to the presence of Christ, 
whilst by his unbelief ho remains far from 
Him.” — At the same time the Nethcrlandcrs 
laid Wessel’s theses before Zwinglc.® These 
writings made a deep impression on the re- 
former’s mind. 

* FIdem Tcm esse, non scientlani, non npinlonem vcl Iinn- 
ginationem. Comment, do vera rcUp. Zw, 0pp. III. 2ao. 

2 Factum est ut Johannes Rhodius ct flcorgitis Sogarus. 
pi! et docti virl, Tlgurum vcnlrcnt, r.t do Knchariatla cum 
zwinglloconfcrrent. Lavateri lilst. do orlglno controv. 
sacram. Tiguri, 15C4, p. 1. . , 

» Qui cum ^Hs se)itentiam audivlasent dlsslmitlantcs 
suam, gratias esenmt Deo, quod a tanto errorc libcratl e»- 
sent atque Honii Batavi epislolam protulenint. Ibid. 

* Domlnus per panom so ipsitm tradit nobis. Bpist. 
Christiana per Hounium Batavum ITint. ICv. i. 231-200. 

» Probosltlones ex evangelio do oorpore et sanffulno ChTinj i 
snmenao. drc. It is ui)Certain%bethcT Zwingle had, at tins 
time, received Wettacl’s treatise JHuchttrUtia. 
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The result of Zwingle’s inquiries corres- tual manner, he had added his real body to 
ponded with his tendencies. By studying the bread and wine. “ Just as iron and nrc,” 
Scripture as a whole, which was his cus- continued he, “ which are nevertheless two 
tom, and not in detached^ passages, and by distinct substances, are confounded together 
having recourse to classical antiquity for in a heated mass of iron, so that in each of 
the solution of the difficulties of language, he its parts there is at once iron and fire ; in 
arrived at the conviction that the word is, like manner, and with much greater reason, 
employed in the formula of the institution of the glorified body of Christ is found in all 
the Lord’s Supper, ought to be taken (as the parts of the bread.” 

Hoen said) in the meaning of signifies, and as Thus at this period there seems to liave 
early as 1523 he wrote to his friend Wittem- been some return on the part of Luther to- 
bach that the bread and wine are in the Eu- wards the scholastic theology. In his doc- 
charist what the water is in baptism. “ It trine of justification by faith he had entirely 
wouldboin vain,” added he, “for us to plunge renounced it; but in tliat of the sacrament 
a man a thousand times in water, if he docs ho abandoned one point only, trail substantia* 
not believe. Faith is the one thing need- tion, and presciwed the other, the corporeal 
ful.” ‘ presence. He even went so far as to say. 

It would appear, besides, that Zwingle had that he would rather receive the blood only 
been prepared,* indirectly at least, for these with the pope, than the wine only with 
views by Erasmus. Mclanctlion says : Zwingle. 

“ Zwingle confessed to mo (at Marburg) that Luther's great principle was never to de- 
it was originally from the writings of Eras- part from tlio doctrine and customs of the 
inus that he had derived his opinions on the Church, except when the language of Scrip- 
Lord’s Supper.” In fact Erasmus wrote in turo rendered it absolutely necessary. 
1526 : “ The sentiments of (Ecolanipadius “ Where has Christ commanded us to ele- 
would not displease me if the testimony of vatc the host and exhibit it to the people ? ” 
the Church were not against them. I do Carlstadt had demanded. — “ And where has 
not see what an insensible body can do, Christ forbidden it,” was Luther’s reply. In 
or what utilitj'- would be derived from it, this answer lies the principle of the two Re- 
even if we could feel it; it is enough that formations. Ecclesiastical traditions were 
spiritual grace bo found in the symbols.”^ dear to the Saxon reformer. If he separated 
Luther at first set out, iji appearance at from them on several points, it was not until 
least, from principles very similar to those of after tcmble struggles, and because, above 
the Zuricli doctor. “ It is uot the sacrament all, it -was necessary to obey the Scriptures, 
that sanctifioth,” said he, “but faith in the But when the letter of the AVord of God np- 
sacrament.” But the extravagances of the peared in liarmony with the tradition and 
anabaptists, whose mysticism spiritualized usages of the Church, he adhered to it with 
every thing, led to a great change in his immovable firmness. Now this was what 
views. W^hen ho saw enthusiasts who pro- happened in the question of the eucharist. 
tended to a particular inspiration, breaking Ho did not deny tlmt the v/ord is might be 
images, rejecting baptism, and denying the taken in the sense indicated by Zwingle. 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supjicr, lie Ho acknowledged, for instance, that in the 
was alarmed; ho had a sort of prophetic pro- avords, That rock was Christ,^ it must be so 
sentiment of the dangers that would threaten understood ; but he denied that this word 
the Church if this ultra-spiritual tendency must have the same meaning in the institu- 
t'hould get the upper hand, and he accord- tion of the Ijord’s Supper, 
ingly threw liimself into tlie very opposite He found in one of the later schoolmen, 
course ; as a pilot wlio, seeing his boat lean Occam,* whom he preferred to all others, an 
too much on one side and near foundering, opinion wliich he embraced. Like Occam, 
throws liiinself on the other to restore the he gave up the continually repeated miracle, 
equilibrium. by virtue of wdiich, according to the Roman 

From that time Luther attached a higher Church, the body and blood of Christ takes 
importance to the sacraments. He main- the place of the bread and wine after every 
taiiied that they were not only signs, by consecration by the priest ; and following this 
means of which Christians w’-ere outwardly doctor, ho substituted a universal miracle, 
distinguished, as Zavinglo said, hut tes timo- worked once for all, — ^that of the ubiquity 
nials of the Divine will, calculated to and omnipresence of tho body of Jesus 
strengthen our faith. More than this, Christ, Christ. “Christ,” said he, “ is present in 
in his view, had determined to give believers the bread and wine, because ho is present 
a full assurance of their salvation, and in every where, and above all, wherever he wills 
order to seal this promise in tho most effec- to be.”* 

The turn of Zwiiigle’s nund was very dif- 
» Hand aiiter hic panem et vinum esso pnto r,uam aqua ferent from Luther’s. He was less inclined 

cat In baptlamo. Ad Wltt«nbachlum Ep. 15tli June 1523. 

* Zwinglius mihl confessua eat, ae ei EraAinl aoriptls 
l^rjmtim^^auaiaae opinioiiom suam de ccena Domini. Oorp. 

* Nco enim video quid agat corpus inaenalblle, nec utllita- 
tern allaturum at sentireinr, moao adait In Symbolis gratia 
aplrltaalta. £r. 0pp. ill. 941. 
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1 I Cor. X. 4. 

2 DIu mnUumque legit acripia Oeeaml cuius acumen an- 
teferebat Thomas et Scoto. Melancth. Vita Luth. 

3 Occam iind Luther, Studif «n«( Kritiktm, 1SS9* p. 89. 
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to preserve a certain union with the univer- vetia, as he had done against the Munzers 
sal Church and to maintain his connexion and the Carlstadts. 

with the traditions of past ages. As a theo- Luther having publisl&ed his Treatise 
logian, he looked at Scripture alone, and against the Celestial Prophets^ Zwingle no 
thence only would he receive his faith freely longer hesitated, and at nearly the same 
and immediately, without troubling himself time he gave to the world his Letter to Albert^ 
about what others had thought before him. and his Commentary on True and False ReM^ 
As a republican, he looked to his commune of gion^ dedicated to Francis I. In this last ho 
Zurich. It was the idea of the present said : “ Since Christ, in the sixth chapter of 
Church that engrossed his thoughts, and not St. John, ascribes to faith the power of im- 
tbat of the Church of former times. He clung parting eternal life, and of uniting the be- 
particularly to these words of St. Paul : For liever to Him in the closest union, what 
ive being many are one breads and one l)ody ; need have we of more ? Wliy should He 
and he saw in the Lord’s Supper the sign of afterwards have ascribed this virtue to His 
a spiritual communion between Christ and all flesh, whilst He himself declares that His 
Christians. “Whoever acts unworthily,” flesh profiteth nothing? The flesh of Christ, 
said he, “ is guilty of sin against the body of so far as it suffered death for us, is of incal- 
Christ of which he is a member.” 'Phis culable utility, for it saves us from perdition ; 
thought had a great practical influence over so far as it is eaten by us, it is of no use 
men’s minds ; and the effects it produced in wh<atever.” 

the lives of many confirmed Zwingle in it. The struggle Ix^gan. l^omcranus, Luther’s 

Thus I.*uther and Zwingle had insensibly friend, rushtul into the conflict, and attacked 
separated from each other. It is probable the evangelist of Zurich somewhat too con- 
hoivever that peace might have subsisted tomptuously. Chlcolampadius then began to 
longer betw'een them, if the turbulent Carl- blusli at having so long combated his doubts, 
stadt,-wbo kept passing to and fro between and of having preached doctrines that already 
Switzerland and Germany, had not inflamed began to give way in his mind. Ho took 
these contrary opinions. courage, and wrote from Basle to Zwingle ; 

A step taken with a view to maintain peace “ The dogma of the real presence is the for- 
led to the explosion. The council of Zurich, tress and safeguard of their impiety. 8o 
desirous of preventing all controversy, for- long as tliey preserve this idol, no one can 
bade the sale of Carlstadt’s works. Zwingle, conquer them.” He then entered into the 
w’ho disapproved of his violence, and blamed lists, by publishing a book on the meaning 
his mystical and obscure expressions,^ thouglit of our Lord’s words : This is my hody.^ 
himself now called upon to defend his doc- The mere fa(‘t that (Eeolampadius had 
trine, botli in the jmipit and before the joined the reformer of Zurich excited an im- 
council ; and shortly after ■svrote a letter to mense sensation, not only in Basic but in all 
Albert, pastor of Keutlingen, in which be Germany. Luther w'as deeply affected by 
said : “ Whether or not Christ speaks of the it. Brenz, 8chnepff, and twelve other pas- 
sacrament in the sixth chapter of 8t. John, tors of 8wabia, to -whom Qieolanipadius had 
it is very evident that he there inculcates a dedicated his hook, and most of whom had 
manner of eating his flesh and drinking his been his pupils, experienced the keenest 
blood, in which there is nothing corporeal. ’’^ | sorrow. “ At this very moment when I am 
lie then proceeded to prove that the Lord’s ] separating from him in a just cause,” said 
Supper, by reminding the faithful, according Brenz, taking up the pen to reply to him, “ I 
to Cnrist’s intention, of his body wdiich was honour and admire him as much as it is pos- 
broken for them, procured for them that spi- sible for a man to do. The bonds of love are 
ritual eating which alone is truly salutary. not broken between us because we are not 

Yet Zw’ingle shrunk from a rupture with of one ojiinion.” Ho then published, con- 
Luther ; he trembled at the thought that jointly with his friends, the fliinous Swabian 
these unhappy disputes might tear in pieces Syngramma, in which he replied to Oicolam- 
tbat new society wliicli was then forming in padius wdtli firmness but with charity and 
the midst of fallen Christendom. But it was respect. “ If an cmjieror,” said the authors, 
not so with Luther. He did not hesitate to “ give a wand to a judge, saying; ‘Take ; 
class Zwingle with those enthusiasts against this is the power of judging;’ the wand no 
whom ho had already broken so many lances, doubt is a mere sign; but tlie words being 
He did not reflect that if the images had added, the judge has not only the symbol 
been taken down at Zuricli, it was done but the power itself.” The true members 
legally and by order of the public authority, of the reformed churches may admit this il- 
Accustomed to the forms of the German lustration. Tlie Syngramma was received 
principalities, he knew but little of the pro- with acclamations ; its authors were looked 
ceedings of the Swiss republics ; and he in- upon as the champions of truth ; manytheo- 
veighed against the grave divines of Hel- logians, and even laymen, desirous of shar- 
ing in their glory, began to defend the doc- 

' Quod raorosior est (CarUtadlus^ In onrcmonlia Hon fe- 
rendU, non admodum oTobo. Zw, Epiv p. 3G9. 

A manducatlone clbl, fjulv(!n>em implet. transiit ad ... 

verb! manducatiotiom, quain clbmn vocat ctclestcra, qul > lie took the word t« In Its U8iia1 acceptation, bat by mhf 
nundum vivifleet. Zw. Opp. III. he underatood a symbol of the body. 
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trine attacked, and fell upon CEcolampa- 
dius. 

Strasburg theil came forward to mediate 
between Switzerland and Germany. Capito 
and Bucer were the friends of peace, and the 
question in debate was, in their opinion, of 
secondary consequence; they therefore placed 
themselves between the two parties, sent 
one of their colleagues, George Cassel, to 
Luther, and conjured him to beware of snap- 
ping the ties of fraternity which united him 
with the Swiss divines. 

Nowhere did Luther’s character shine 
forth more strikingly than in this contro- 
versy on the Lord’s Supper. Never w^ere 
more clearly displayed that firmness wdth 
which he clung to a conviction which he 
believed to be Christian, his fiiithfulness in 
seeking for no other foundation than Scrip- 
ture, tlie sagacity of his defence, his anima- 
ted eloquence, and often overwhelming 
powers of argumentation. But never also 
were more clearly shown the obstinacy with 
which he adhered to his own opinions, the. 
little attention he paid to tlic reasons of his 
opponents, and the uncharitaldo liastc with 
which he ascribed their errors to the wicked- 
ness of tlieir hearts, or to the wiles of the 
devil. “ One or other of us,” said he to the 
Strasburg mediator, “ must he ministers of 
Satan — “^he Swiss or ourselves.” 

This was what (’apito styled “the frenzies 
of the Saxon Orestes ;” and these frenzies 
were followed by exhaustion. Lntlior's 
hc.'dth •was alTected bv them ; one day he 
fainted in the arms of liis w ife ami friends ; 
he was a whole •week us if in “ death and 
hcll.”^ — “Ho had lost Jesus Christ,” he 
said, “ and 'W'as tossed to and fro by the tem- 
pests of despair. I’ho world was passing 
away, and announcing by prodigies that the 
last day was at hand.” 

But the divisions among the friends of the 
Beformation were destined to have still more 
fatal consequences. The Komisli tlieolo- 

g 'ans exulted, particularly in J^^Avitzcrland, at 
;in^ able to oppose Luther to Zwinglc. And 
yet, if after three centuries, the recollection 
of these divisions should convey to evange- 
lical Christians the precious fruits of unity 
in diversity and of cliarity in liberty, they 
will not have been in vain. Even then, the 
reformers, by opposing one anotlier, sliowed 
that they were not governed by a blind 
hatred of Rome, and that truth was the 
primary object of their inquiries. Herein 
wo must acknowledge there is something 
generous; and conduct so disinterested did 
not fail to bear fruit, and to extort, even 
from enemies, a feeling of interest and 
esteem. 

And further than this, we may hero again 
recognise that sovereign hand wluch directs 
all things, and permits nothing without the 
wisest design. Luther, notwithstanding 


his opposition to the Papacy, was in an 
eminent degree conservative. Zwingle, on 
the contrary, was inclined to a radical re- 
form. These two opposite tendencies were 
necessary. If Luther and his friends had 
stood alone at the time of the Reformation, 
the work would have been stopped too soon, 
and the reforming principle would not have 
accomplished its prescribed task. If, on the 
contrarv, Zwingle had been alone, the thread 
would have been snapped too abruptly, and 
the Reformation would have been isolated 
from the ages that had gone before. 

These two tendencies, which to a super- 
ficial observer might seem to have existed 
only to combat each other, were ordained to 
complete each other ; and after a lapse of 
three centuries we can say that they have 
fulfilled tlieir mission. 


CHAPTER .XII. 

The Toclicnburg— An Assembly of lha People— Reformation 
—The Orisons— Disputation at llantz— Results— Eefor- 
tnatiou at Zurich. 

Thus tho Reformation had struggles to main- 
tain in ev(’.ry quarter, and after having con- 
tended ■with the rationalist philosophy of 
Erasmus, and the fanatical enthusiasm of the 
anabaptists, it had still to endure an intes- 
tine -war. But its great conflict w’as always 
■with p<^»pery ; and the attack begun in the 
cities of tJie plain was now carried on among 
the most distant mountains. 

The niouiitains of the Tockenburg had 
heard the sound of the Gospel, and three 
ecclesiastics ■were tlicre persecuted by order 
of the bishop, as inclining to heresy. “ Con- 
vince us by tlie Word of God,” said Militus, 
During, and Earcr, “ and we will submit not 
only to the chapter, but even to the least of 
our brethren iu Christ; otherwise we wnll' 
obey no one, not even the miglitiest among 
mcn.”i 

I'his was truly the Sjpirit of Zwiiiglo and 
of the Reformation. A ci roumstance occurred 
shortly after that inflamed the minds of 
the inhabitants of these lofty valleys. A 
meeting of the people took place on Saint 
Catherine’s day; the citizens were assem- 
bled, and two men of Schwy tz, having come 
to the Tockenburg on business, were seated 
at one of the tables ; they entered into con- 
versation, “ Ulrich Zwingle,” said one of 
them, ** is a heretic and a robber I ” Steiger, 
the secretary of state, undertook Zwingle’s 
defence. Their noise attracted the attention 
of the whole meeting. George Bi-uggmann, 
Zwinglc’s uncle, who was at an ^joining 
table, sprung angrily from his seat, exclaim- 
ing; “ Surely they are speaking of Master 
Ulrich I ” All the guests rose and followed 


1 Ke potenilaslmo (luldemt sed toll Deo ejuaaoe verbo. 
> In mopte et in Inferno JectatuB. L. Epp. Ul. 132. Zw. Kpp. p. 37o. 
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him, fearing a brawl.' As the tumult kept 
increasing, the bailiff hastily assembled the 
council in the street, and prayed Bruggmann, 
for the sake of peace, to be content with say- 
ing to these men : “ If you do not retract 
your words, it is you who are guilty of lying 
and thieving.” — “ Recollect what you Ixave 
just said,” replied the men of Schwytz ; “ bo 
sure we shall remember them.” They then 
mounted their horses, and galloped off on the 
road to Schwytz.® 

The government of Schwytz then addressed 
a threatening letter to the inhabitants of the 
Tockenburg, which spread dismay among 
them. “ Be bold and fearless,”® wrote Zwin- 
gle to the council of his native place. “ Be 
not concerned at the lies tliey utter against 
me I Any brawler can call me a heretic ; but 
do you refrain from insults, disorders, debau- 
chery, and mercenary wars ; relieve the 
poor, protect those who arc oppressed, and 
whatever abuse may be heaped upon you, 
preserve an unshaken confidence in Almighty 
God.”* 

Zwingle’s exhortations produced the de- 
sired cttect. The council still hesitated, but 
the people, meeting in their respective pa- 
rishes, unanimously decreed that the muss 
should be abolished, and that they would bo 
faithful to the Word of God.® 

The conquests were not less important in 
Rhsetia, which Salandronius had been com- 
pelled to leave, but where Comandcr was 
Doldly proclaiming the Gospel. The ana- 
baptists, indeed, by preaching their fanatical 
doctrines in the Grisons, had at first done 
great mischief to tlic Reformation. Tlie 
people were divided into three parties. Some 
had embraced the views of tlicse new pro- 
phets ; others, amazed and confounded, re- 
garded this schism with anxiety ; and lastly, 
the partisans of Rome were loud in their ex- 
ultation.® 

A meeting was held at Ilantz, in the Gray 
League, for a public disputation ; the sup- 
porters of the papacy, on the one hand, the 
friends of the Reformation on the other, col- 
lected their forces. The bishop’s vicar at 
first sought how to evade the combat. 

“ These disputes lead to great expense,” .said 
he ; “ I am ready to lay down ten thousand | 
florins in order to meet them ; but I require j 
the opposite party to do as much.”— “ If the ' 
bishop has ten thousand florins at Iiis dispo- 
sal,” exclaimed the rodgh voice of a peasant 
in the crowd, “ it is from us he has wrung , 
them ; to give as much more to these poor ! 
priests would be too bad.” — VV’^e are poor 

I 

1 Tntumque convivium sequi, grandem conflictum timen- 
te«. Zw. Epp. p. 371. : 

* Auf aolchca, rltten sle wledcr heim. Ibid. p. 374. 

« MacU animo cste et iuterritl. Ibid, p, 361. 1 

* Verbis diria abstinete opem fertc egenis. . . .spem cer- i 

tissiraam in Ueo reponatis omnipotente. Zvr. Epp. p. 351. ; 
There must be a raistako in the dutc» of one of the iettern, { 
14th and 23d (anno ir>24), or clae one of Zwingie's letters to 
his fcllow^jountrjTnen is lost. 

4 Parochlee uno consensu siatuerunt in verbo Dei manere. 
Ibid. p. 423. 

« Pars tertia papistarum est In Immensum glariAntlum 
de fichiatnate inter nos facto. Ibid. p. m. 
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people with empty purses,” said Comander, 
pastor of Coiro ; “ we have hardly the means 
of buying food : where then can we find ten 
thousand florins ? ” ' Every one laughed at 
this expedient, and the business proceeded. 

Among the spectators were Sel^stian Hof- 
meister and James Amman of Zurich ; they 
held in their hands the Holy Bible in Greek 
and Hebrew. The bishop’s vicar desired 
that all strangers should be excluded. Hof- 
mcister understood this to be directed against 
him. “ We have come provided with a 
Greek and Hebrew Bible,” said he, “ in order 
that no violence may be done in any manner 
to Scripture. Yet sooner than prevent the 
conference, we arc willing to withdraw.” — 
“ Ah ! ” exclaimed tlic priest of Dintzen, 
looking at the books of the Zurichers, “ if 
the Greek and Hebrew languages had never 
entered our country, there would have been 
fewer heresies I — “ St. Jerome',” said 
another, “ has translated the Bible for us ; we 
do not want the books of the Jews ! ” — “ If 
the Zuricbevs are turned out,” said the ban- 
neret of Ilantz, “ the commune will inter- 
fere.” — “ Well then,” replied others, “ let 
them listen, but be silent.” The Zurichers 
remained accordingly, and their Bible with 
them. 

After this Comander stood up and read the 
first of the theses ho had published ; it ran 
thus : “ Tlic Christian Churcli is born of the 
Word of God ; it must abide by this Word, 
and listen to no otlicr voice.” He then proved 
what he had advanced by numerous passages 
from Scripture. “ He trod with a firm step,” 
.said an eye-witness,® “ each time setting 
down his foot with the firmness of an ox.” — 
“ This is too long,” said the vicar. — “ When 
he is at talde with his friends listening to the 
pipers,” said Ilofineistcr, “ he docs not find 
the time too long.”* 

Presently a man arose and advanced from 
the midst of tlie crowd, tossing Ids arms 
about, knitting his brows, blinking his eyes,® 
and who appeared to have lost his senses ; 
he rushed towards the rcfoimer, and many 
thought ho was about to strike liim. He 
was a schoolmaster of Coirc. “ I have com- 
mitted several questions to writing,” said he 
to Comander; “ answer them instantly.” — 
“ I am here,” said the reformer of the Gri- 
sons, “ to defend my doctrine : attack it, 
and I will defend it ; or else retuni to your 
place. I will answer you when 1 have done.” 
The schoolmaster remained a moment in sus- 
pense. “ Very well,” said he at last, and 
returned to his seat. 

It was proposed to pass on to the doctrine 
of the sacraments. The Abbot of St. Luke’s 
declared that he could not approach such a 

1 Si« iiFfiren guto arroe Qeiellen mit lehron Sccklen. 
Fftssl, Beytr. 1. 358. , . , , . 

* WJire die Oriechlsche iind HebralBche Spracbe nlcht In 
dan T.and gekommen. Ibid. 300. 

* Satzte den Fu»« wle ein mUder Ocha. Ibid. .302. 

4 Den PfeilTcrnzuzuhdren, dle....Mriedem Filrsten hofler- 

* Bllntzete mlt den Augen, rumfc’tb dlo Stlrne. Ibid. 368. 
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subject without awe, and the horrified curate 
in alarm made the sign of the cross* 

The schoolmaster of Coire, who had already 
made one attempt to attack Comander, began 
with much volubility to argue in favour of 
the doctrine of the sacrament according to 
the text, “ This is my body.”*— “ My dear 
Berre,” said Comander, “ how do you under- 
stand these words, John is Elias? ” — “ I un- 
derstand," replied Berre, who saw what Co- 
mander was aiming at, “ that ho was really 
and essentially Elias.” — “ Why then,” con- 
tinued Comander, “did John the Baptist 
himself say to the Pharisees that he was not 
Elias ? " The schoolmaster was silent : at 
last he replied, “ It is true." Everybody 
began to laugh, even those who had urged 
him to spctak. 

The Abbot of St. Luke’s made a long 
speech on the eucharist, which closed the 
conference. Seven priests embraced the 
evangelical doctrine; complete religious K- 
borty was proclaimed, and the Romish wor- 
ship was abolished in several churches. 
“ Christ," to use the language of Salandro- 
nius, “ grew np every where in these moun- 
tains, as the tender gnass of spring ; and the 
pastors were like living fountains, watering 
these lofty valleys." ^ 

The Reform made still more rapid strides 
at Zurich, The Dominicans, the Augus* 
tines, the Capuchins, so long at enmity, were 
reduced to the necessity of living together ; 
a foretaste of hell for these ^oor monks. In 
the place of these corrupted institutions were 
founded schools, an hospital, a theological 
college; learning and charity every where 
supplanted indolence and selfishness. 


CHAPTER Xlll. 

The Htgarchs— T>eputftllon to ncrne—Bcrncae Mandate of 
1520 in favour of the Papacy— Discussion at isacien— Regu- 
lations of the Discussion— Riel\es and I’ovcrty— Kck and 
(Ecolampadlus— Discussion— Zwingle’s Share in the Dis- 
cussion-Vaunts of the Romanists— Abusive Language of 
a Monk— Close of the Disputation. 

These victories of the Reformation could not 
remain unnoticed. Monks, priests, and pre- 
lates, in distraction, felt that the ground was 
every where slipping from beneath their feet, 
and that the Romish Church was on the 
point of sinking under unprecedented dan- 
gers. The oligarchs of the cantons, the ad- 
vocates of foreign pensions and capitulations, 
saw that they could delay no longer, if they 
wished to preserve their privileges ; and at 
the very moment when the Church was 
frightened and beginning to sink, they 
stretched out thoir mailed hands to save it. 
A Stein and a John Hug of Lueorne united 
with a John Faber; and the chil authority 
rushed to the support of that hierarchical 
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power which openeth its mouth to blaspheme 
and maketh war upon the saints.^ 

Their first efforts were directed against 
Berne. The seven Roman-catholic cantons, 
in collusion with the Bernese oligarchs, sent 
a deputation to that city, who laid their 
com^aints before the council on Whitmon- 
day 1526. “All order is destroyed in the' 
Church,” said the schulthess (chief magis- 
trate) of Lucerne; “God is blasphemed, the 
sacraments, the mother of God, .and the || 
saints, are despised, and imminent and ter- 
rible calamities threaten to dissolve our 
praiseworthy confederation.” At the same 
time the Beniese partisans of Rome, in bar- ; 
mony with the Forest cantons, had sum- ! 
moned to Berne the deputies of tlie country, | 
chosen from those who were devoted to the | 
papacy. Borne of them had the courage to 
pronounce in favour of the Gospel. The sit- 
ting was stormy. “ Berne must renounce 
the evangelical faith and walk with us,” ; 
said the Forest cantons. The Bemeso coun- 
cils decreed that they wouhl maintain “ the 
ancient Christian faith, th(i holy sacraments, 
the mother of God, the saints, and the orna- 
ments of the churches.”*^ Thus Rome 
triumphed, and the mandate of 152G was 
about to annul that of 1523. In effect, all 
the married priests not Wii in the canton 
were compelled to leave it ; they drove from 
their borders all wlio were suspected of Lu- 
theranism ; tlicy exercised a vigilant censor- 
ship over every work sold by the booksellers, 
and certain books were publicly burnt. Even 
John Faber, witli audacious falsehood, said 
publicly that Haller liad bound himself be- 
fore the council to perform mass again, and 
to preach tl\c doctrine of Rome. It was re- 
solved to take advantage of so favourable an 
opportunity to crush the new faith. 

For a long while public opinion had been 
demanding a discussion ; this w’as the only 
means left of quieting the people.® “ Con- 
vince us by tlic Holy Scriptures," said the 
council of Zurich to the diet, “ and we will 
comply with your wishes." — “ The Zurich- 
ers," it was every where said, “ have made 
oil a promise; if you can convince them 
y the Bible, why not do so ; if you cannot, 
why do you not conform to the Bible ? " 

The conferences held at Zurich had exer- 
cised an immense influence, and it was felt 
necessary to ojiposc them by a conference 
held in a Romish city, with all necessary 
precautions to secure the victory to the 
pope’s party. 

True, these discussions had been pro- 
nounced unlawful, but means were found to 
evade this difficulty. “ It is only intended," 
said they, “ to check and condemn the pesti- 
lent doctrines of Zwingle.”* ’I'his being set- 
tled, they looked about for a vigorous ciiam- 

1 Revelation xlll. 5, 6, 7. « . 

2 Actum uff den hell. Pflneael Hontof, IS26. Tschndl. 

3 Das der gmcln man, one eino offhe Disputatlou, nit tu 
ttillen was. Bull. Chr. 1. 33i. 

* Diet of Lucerne, J3th March 1526. 
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pion, and Doctor Eck offered himself. Ho 
feared nothing. “ Zwingle no doubt has 
milked more cows than he has read books,” 
said he, according to Hofmeister’s account.' 

The Great Council of Zurich sent Dr. Eok 
a safe-conduct to go direct to Zurich ; but Eck 
replied that he would wait for the answer of 
the confederation. Zwingle then offered to 
dispute at Saint Gall or Schaffhausen ; but 
the council, acting on an article of the fede- 
ral compact, which provided “ that every 
accused person should be tried in the place 
of his abode,” ordered Zwdngle to withdraw 
his offer. 

At last the diet decided that the conference 
should take place at Baden on the 16th of 
May 1526. This meeting promised to be 
important ; for it was the result and the seal 
of the alliance which had just been concluded 
between the clergy and the oligarchs of the 
confederation. “ See,” said Zwingle to 
Vadian, “ w'hat Faber and the oligarchs now 
venture to attempt.”^ 

Accordingly, the decision of the diet pro- 
duced a great sensation in Switzerland. It 
was not doubted that a conference held under 
such auspices would be favourable to the 
Keformation. Are not the five cantons the 
most devoted to the p(»pe supreme in Baden ? 
said the Zuvicliers, linvo they not already 
declared Zw’ingle’s doctrine heretical, and 
pursued it wutli fire and sword? Was not 
Zwingle burnt in effigy at Lucerne, with 
every mark of igiujininy? At Friburg, 
W'crc not his W’ritings committed to the 
flames ? Do they not every wlierc call for 
his death? Have not tlie cantons that exer- 
cise sovereign rights in Baden declared, that 
in w'hatcvcr part of tlieir territory Zwingle 
made his appearance, he should be appre- 
hended ? ® Did not Ubcrlingcr, one of their 
chiefs, say that the only thing in the world 
that he desired was to hang Zwingle, though 
he should be called a hangman all the rest of 
his days ?^ And has not Doctor Eck him- 
self, for years past, been crying out that the 
heretics must be attacked with fire and 
sword? AVhat then w'ill be the end of this 
conference ? what other result can it have, 
but the death of the reformer ? 

Such were the fears that agitated the com- 
mission appointed at Zurich to examine into 
the affair. Zwingle, an eye-witness of their 
agitation, rose and ijaid : “ You know what 
happened at Baden to the valiant men of 
Stammlieim, and how the blood of theWirths 

dyed the scaffold and it to the very 

place of their execution that they challenge 

us ! Lot Zurich, Berne, Saint Gall or even 

Basle, Constance, or Schaffhausen, be selected 
for the conference ; let it be agreed to dis- 


cuss essential points only, employing nothing 
else than the Word of God ; let no judge be 
set above it; and then I am ready to ap- 
pear.”' 

^ Meanwhile, fanaticism was already bestir- 
ring itself and striking down its victims. 
On the 10th of May 1520, about a week be- 
fore the discussion at Baden, a consistory, 
headed by that same Faber who had chal- 
lenged Zwingle, condemned to the flames, as 
a heretic, an evangelical minister named 
John Hiigel, pastor of Lindau,® who walked 
to the place of execution singing the Te Deum, 
At the same time, another minister, Peter 
Spongier, was drowned at Friburg by order 
of the Bishop of Constance. 

Sinister rumours reached Zwingle from all 
quarters. His brother-in-law, Leonard Tremp, 
wrote to him from Benic ; “I entreat you, 
as you regard your life, not to repair to 
Baden. I know that they will not respect 
your safe-conduct.” ^ 

It was affirmed that a plan had been form- 
ed to seize and gag him, throw him into a 
boat, and carry him off to some secret place.* 
With these threats and persecutions before 
them, tile council of Zurich decreed that 
Zwingle should not go to Baden.^ 

The discussion being fixed for the 19th of 
May, the disputants and the representatives 
of tho cantons and bishops began to arrive 
gradually. On tlic side of the Koman-catho- 
lics appeared in tlie foremost place the war- 
like and vain glorious Doctor Eck; on tho 
side of the Protestants, tho retiring and 
gentle CEcohiinpadius. The latter was well 
aivarc of the perils attending this discussion. 
“ ITo had long hesitated, like a timid stag 
worried by furious dogs,” says an old histo- 
rian ; at length he decided on going to Baden, 
previously making this solemn declaration, 
“ 1 acknowledge no other standard of judg- 
ment than the VV’'ord of God.” At first, he 
had earnestly desired that Zwingle should 
share his danger ; ® but lie soon became con- 
vinced that, if the intrepid doctor hiid ap- 
peared in that fanatical city, the anger of 
the Romanists, kindling at his sight, would 
have caused the death of both of tlieni. 

The fir.st step was to determine the regu- 
lations of the conference. Doctor Eck pro- 
posed that the deputies of tlie Forest Cantons 
should be empowered to pronounce the final 
judgment ; which was, in truth, anticipating 
the condemnation of tho reformed doctrines. 
Thomas l^later, who had come from Zurich 
to attend tho colloquy, was despatched by 
(Ecolampadius to ask Zwingle's advice. 
Arriving during the night, he was with dif- 

* Wcllend wir ganz gcncigt syn ze erscUynen. Zw. Opp 
il. 42.-1. 


* E^r habe wohl mebr Ktiho gemolken, ala DQchcr gcicacn. 
Zw. Opp. n. 405. 

* Vide nunc quid audeant oligaTcbl atquc Fabcp. Zw. 
Epp. p. 484. 

4 ZwIngU Inlhrem Oeblet, wo er betreten werde, gefangen 
aunehmen. Zw. opp. ii, 422. 


Lebtag eio Ilenker genantit 
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2 Hnno homincm hterctfciim damnamus, projloimus et 
conculcamuB. Hotting. HolPirE. Ocach. iU. 300. 

* Careatls per caput vestrum. .. .Zw. Bpp. p, 483. 

4 Navigio captnm, ore mox obturato» cl|im fulssedepor 
tandtitn. Oaw. Mye. Vit. Zw. 

Zwln^Hum Seuatua Tigorlnua Dadcnam diinlttere rdtu- 

.si pcrlcUtaberla, perlclitablmiW omnei tecum. Zw. 
Kpp. p. 312. 
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ficulty admitted into the reformer’s house. 

“ UnmQky disturber,” said Zwingle to him, 
as he rubned his eyes, “ for six weeks I have 
not gone to bed, owing to this discussion.^ 

TWhiit are your tidings ? ” Plater stated 

Eck’s demands. “ And who can make those 
peasants understand such things?” replied 
Zwingle; “they would be much more at 
liome in milking their cows.”'-* 

On the 21st of May the conference opened. 
Eck and Faber, accompanied by prelates, 
magistrates, and doctors, robed in garments 
of damask and silk, and adorned with rings, 
chains, and crosses,® repaired to the church. 
Eck haughtily ascended a pi^it splendidly 
decorated, while the humble CEcolampadius, 
meanly clothed, was forced to take his seat 
in front of his opponent on a rudely carved 
stool. “ All the time the conference lasted,” 
said the chronicler Bullinger, “ Eck and his 
friends were lodged at the Baden parsonage, 
faring sumptuously, living gaily and scan- 
dalously, and drinking much wine, with 
which the abbot of Wettingen provided them.** 
Eck took the baths at Baden (it was said) 

but in wine. The ^evangelicals, on the 

contrary, made a sorry appearance, and the 
people laughed at them, as at a troop of men- 
dicants. Their way of living was in strong 
contrast to that of the papal champions. The 
landlord of the Pike, the inn at which Oico- 
lampadius lodged, being curious to know 
what the latter did in his room, reported that 
every time he peeped in, ho found him read- 
ing or praying. “ It must be confessed (said 
he) that he is a very pious heretic.” 

The disputation lasted eighteen days, and 
during the whole time the clergy walked 
daily in solemn procession, cliantiiig litanies 
ill order to ensure victory. Eck alone spoke 
in defence of tlie Komish doctrines, lie was 
still the champion of the Leipsic disputation, 
witli the same German accent, broad shoul- 
ders, and strong lungs, — an excellent town- 
cri.r, and in outward appearance having 
more resemblance to a butcher than a theo- 
logian. According to his usual custom he 
disputed with great violence, seeking to gall 
his adversaries by sarcasm, and from time tc 
time slipping out an oath.® But the presi- 
dent never called him to order. 

Eck stamps with his feet, and thumps with his hands, 
He blusters, he swears, and he scolds i 

Whatever the pope and the cardinals ^ach. 

Is tho faith, he declares, that he holds.* 

CEcolampadius, on tho contrary, with hii 
calm features and noble and patriarchal air 
spoke with so much mildness, and at the 
same time with such courage and ability 
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ihat oven his adversaries, affected and im- 
jrossed, said one to another ; “ Oh I that tho 

all sallow man were on our side.”^ At 

mes, however, he was moved when he saw 
:ie hatred and violence of his auditors : 
How impatiently they listen to me ! ” said 
le; “but God will not forsake his glory; 
ind that is all we seek.”® 

CEcolampadius having combated Dr. Eck’s 
irst thesis on the real presence, Haller, who 
lad come to Baden after the opening of the 
jonference, entered the lists against the 
lecond. But little used to such conferences, 

>f a timid character, tied down by the orders 
•f his government, and embarrassed by tho 
ooks of his avoyer, Gaspard of Mullinen, a 
^reat enemy to the Reformation, Haller pos- 
lesscd not the haughty confidence of his 
pponent ; but he had more real strength, 
/hen Haller had finished, CEcolampadius 
•clurned to tho combat, and pressed Eck so 
jlosely, that the latter was compelled to fall 
jack on the ciistoiris of tlie C’hureh. “ Cus- 
:om,” replied CEcolampadius, “ has no force 
our Switzerland, unless it be according to 
lie constitution ; now, in matters of faith, 
he Bible is our constitution.” 

The third thesis on the invocation of 
saints ; the fourth on images ; the fiftli on 
purgatory, were successively discussed. No 
jiio rose to contest the truth of the two last, 
which turned on original sin and baptism. 

Zwingle took an active part in the whole 
of the discussion. The Romisli party, wliicli 
had appointed four secretaries, liad forbidden 
all other persons to take notes under pain of 
death.® But Jerome Walscli, a student from 
the Valais, wlio possessed an excellent 
memory, impressed on his mind all that ho 
heard, and on returning home, hastened to 
commit it to writing. Tliomas riatcr and 
Zimmerman of Winterthur carried these 
notes to Zwingle every day, with letters 
from Clicolainpadius, and brought back tlio 
reformer’s answers. Soldiers armed with 
halberds were posted at all the gates of 
Baden, and it w^as only by inventing dllTcrent 
excuses that these two messengers evaded 
tho inquirii'S of the sentinels, who could not 
understand why they were so frequently 
passing to and fro.* Thus Zwdngle, though 
absent from Baden in body, was present in 
spirit. 

He advised and strengthened his friends, 
and refuted his adversaries. “ Zwingle,” 
said Oswald Myconius, “ has laboured more 
by his meditations, his sleepiest nights, and 
the advice which he transmitted to Baden, 

1 O wcrt der Kango gill man uffunser syten. Bull. Chr. 1. 


1 Ich bln in sechs Wochen nio In das Beth Kommen. 
Plater's Leben,!). 26». ^ 

a Sleverstunden BlcUbaaanf KuhmWUii. Ibid. 

> Mli Byden. Damast und Sammot hekleydet. Bui 
Ohr. 1. 3&i. 

* Verbruchten vU wyn. Ibid. 1. 361. 

® So entwuseht 1mm ettwnn oln Snhwflr. Ibid. 

« Egg zablet mlt fusscu und hwiden 
Bing an schelken und schtMulen . <fro. 
Ooulemporary Pooinsby Nichulus Manuel of Berne. 


2 Domino suam glorlam, Quam salvam cupimus ne utl- 

quam deserturo. Zw. Epp. p. 6ll. ~ , 

3 Man Bollto oinem ohne aller welter Urthellen, den Eopf 
abhauen. Thom. Plater! Lebena Beschrelb. p. 262. 

4 When they asked rao t “ What are you going to do!" I 
Tcpllod : “ I am carrying chickens to sell to the gentlemen 
at the baths for they gave me some chickens at Zurich, 
and tho sentries could not niako out how I procured them 
always, and in so short a time. Plater's Autobiography, p. 
262. Lebeu’s IJesohvleb. 
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than he would have done by discussing in 
person in the midst of his enomies^’’^ 

During the whole conference, the Roman- 
catholics were in commotion, sending letters 
in every direction and loudly boasting of 
their victory. “ GScolampadius,” exclaimed 
they, “ vanquished by Dr. Eck and laid 
prostrate in the lists, has sung his recanta- 
tion the dominion of the pope will bo 
every where restored.”® These statements 
were circulated through the cantons, and the 
people^ prompt to believe every thing they 
heard, gave credit to all the vaunts of the 
Romish partisans. 

When the dispute was finished, the monk 
Murner of Lucerne, nicknamed “the tom- 
cat,” stepped forward, and read forty charges 
against Zwingle. “ 1 thought,” said he, 
that the coward would come and reply to 
them ; but he has not appeared. Well, then, 
by every law, both human and divine, I 
declare forty times that the tyrant of Zurich 
and all his partisans are traitors, liars, per- 
jurers, adulterers, infidels, robbers, sacrile- 
gers, gallows-birds, and such that every 
honest man must blush at having any inter- 
course whatever with them.” }<uch was the 
abuse which at this time was honoured with 
the name of “ Christian controversy,” by 
doctors whom the Romish church sliould 
herself disavow. 

Great agitation prevailed in Baden; the 
general impression was, that the Roman 
champions had talked the loudest, but argued 
the weakest.* Only CEcolampadius and ten 
of his friends voted against Eck’s theses ; 
while eighty persons, including the presi- 
dents of the debate and all tlio monks of 
Wittingen, adopted them. Haller had quitted 
Baden before the end of the conference. 

The majority of the diet then decreed 
that, «as Zwingle, the chief of this pestilent 
doctrine, had refused to appear, and as the 
ministers who had come to Baden had re- 
sisted all conviction, they w’^cre all together 
cast out from the bosom of the catholic 
church.® 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Conseqaences at Basle, Berne, Saint Onll, and other Placet 
—Diet at Zurich— The small Oaiitons—Tlireata against 
Berue— Foreign Support. 

But this famous conference, owing to the 
zeal of the oligarchs and clergy, was destined 

I Quam lahorasset disputando vol Inter raedlos hORtes. 
Osw. Myc. Vita Zw.— See also Zwin.qle’s several writings 
having reference to tUe Laden disputation. 0pp. 11. pp. 
39»-52«J. 

CEcolampadius vlctiis Jacet in arena prostratus ab Ec- 
do, herbom porrexit. Zw. Epp. p, W4. 

» Spem ^nclplont Istam fore ut regnum Ipsorum rcstl- 
tuatur. Ibid, 5l3. 

4 Die KvangollRche weren wol ulemehrpen, nIcUt aber 
tiberdUpuUfrt worden. Hotting. Helv. K. GescU, ill, 320, 

" Von gemeiner Kylcheii nasgestos-sen. Bull. Cbr. p. 
366. • 

4 ,^ 
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to bo fatal to both. Those who had com- 
bated for the Gospel were, on their return 
home, to fill their countrymen with enthu- 
siasm for the cause they had defended, 
and two of the most important cantons in 
the Helvetic alliance, Berne and Basle, were 
thenceforth to begin their separation from 
the papacy. 

The first blows were to fall on CEcolampa- 
dius, a stranger in Switzerland ; and he did 
not return to Basle without apprehension. 
But his anxiety was soon dissipated. The 
mildness of his language had struck all im- 
partial witnesses, much more than the cla- 
mours of Dr, Eck, and all pious men received 
him with acclamation. The adversaries 
made, in truth, evciy exertion to drive him 
from the pulpit, but in vain ; he taught and 
preached with greater energy than before, 
and the people hud never shown such thirst 
for the Word.* 

Similar results followed at Berne. The 
conference at Baden, intended to crush the 
Reformation, gave it a new impulse in this 
canton, the most powerful of all the Swiss 
league. Haller had po sooner arrived in the 
capital, than the Smaller Council summoned 
him before them, and ordered him to cele- 
brate the mass. Haller demanded permis- 
sion to reply before the Great Council, and 
the people, thinking it their duty to defend 
their pastor, hastened to the spot. Haller in 
alarm declared that he would rather leave 
the city than he the occasion of any distur- 
bance. Upon this, tranquillity being re- 
stored : “ If I am required to perform this 
ceremony,” said the reformer, “ I must re- 
sign my office ; the honour of God and the 
truth of his Iloly Word are dearer to me 
than any care about what T shall eat or 
wherewithal I shall be clothed.” Haller 
uttered these words with emotion ; the niem- 
ber.s of tlie council were ufhicted ; oven some 
of his opponents burst into tears Once 
more it was found that moderation was 
stronger than force. To satisfy Romo in 
some degree, Haller was deprived of his 
caiioiiry, but nominated preacher. His most 
violent enemies, Lewis and Anthony Dics- 
bach, and Anthony d’Erlach, incensed at this 
resolution, immediately withdrew from the 
council and the city, and renounced their 
citizenship. ‘ ‘ Berne stumbled, ” said Haller, 
“ but has risen up again with greatcr^strength 
than ever.” This fimincss in the Bernese 
made a deep impression in Switzerland.® 

But the results of the conference at Baden 
were not limited to Basle and Berne. While 
these events were taking place in these 
powerful cities, a movement, more or less 
similar, was going on in several other states 
of the confederation. The preachers of St. 
Gall, on their return from Baden, proclaimed 

> Plebe Verb! Domini admodam sitlcnte. Zw. Epp. p. &1S. 
2 Timor, Qcfich. v. Bern., ill. 242.. . 

* Profnft hie nobia Bernatea flhn dextre In gorvando 
Berchtoldo ruo egUgo. Ecol. ad Zw. Epp. p. 616. 
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the Gespel tlie images were remoTod from ^ 
the parochial church of St. Lawrence after a 
conference, and the inhabitants sold their 
costly garments, their jewels, rings, and gold 
chains, to found almshouses. The Keforma^ 
tion despoiled, but it was to clothe the poor ; i 
and the spoils were ^ose of the reformed 
themselves.*-® 

At Mulhausen the Gospel was preached 
with fresh courage; Thurgovia and the 
Kheinthal daily approximated more and more 
to Zurich. Immediately after the disputa- 
tion, Zurzach removed the images from its 
churches, and almost the whole district of 
Baden received the Gospel. 

Nothing was better calculated to show 
which party had really triumphed ; and 
hence Zwingle, as he looked around him, 
gave glory to God. “ We have been attacked 
in many ways,” said he, “ but the Loi*d is 
not only above their threats, but also above 
the wars themselves. In the city and canton 
of Zurich there is an admirable agreement in 
favour of the Gospel. We shall overcome all 
things by prayer offered up with faith.”® 
And shortly after, addressing Haller, Zwin- 
gle said : “ Every thing here below has its 
course. The rude north wind is followed by 
the gentle breeze. After the scorching heat 
of summer, autumn pours forth its treasures. 
And now, after severe contests, the Creator 
of all things, whom we serve, has opened a 
way for i.s into the camp of our adversaries. 
At last we may welcome among us the 
Christian doctrine, that dove so long repulsed, 
and which ceased not to watch for tlic hour 
of her return. Be thou the Noah to receive 
and save her.” 

This same year, Zurich had made an im- 
portant acquisition, ("onrad I*cllicun, supe- 
rior of the F ranciscans at Basle, professor of 
divinity at the age of twenty-four, had been 
invited, through Zwingle’s exertions, to be 
Hebrew profes.sor at Zurich. “ 1 have long 
■duce renounced the pope,” said he on ar- 
riving, “ and desired to live to Jesus Christ.”* 
Pellican, by his critical talents, became one 
of the most useful labourers in the work of 
the Reformation. 

Zurich, still excluded from the diet by the 
Romish cantons, wishing to take advantage 
of the mpre fevourable disposition manifested 
by some of tlie confederates, convened, in the 
beginning of 1527, a diet to be held in Zurich 
itself. The deputies of Borne, Basle, Schaff- 
hausen, Appenzcll, and St. Gall, attended it. 
“We desire, said tlic deputies of Zurich, 
“ that the Word of God, which leads us solely 
to Christ crucified, should be the only thing 
preached, taught, and exalted. We abandon 
all human doctrines, whatever may have 

\ San Oallonaes oiRctls suls restitutos. Zyf. Bpp. p. 518. 

^ Kostbare Kleider, Klcinodteii, ning, Kutten, <bc. frey* 
willlff verkauft. Hott. III. p. aaa. 

fideli enim oratloue omula superabimus. Zw. l£pp. p. 

papn renuntlavi et Christo vlvcre concupM. 

Ibid. 455. 


b(j£n the custom of our forefathers; being 
assured that bad they possessed this light of 
the Divine Word which we enjoy, they 
would have embraced it with more reverence 
than we their feeble descendants have done.” ® 
The deputies present promised to take the 
representations of Zurich into consideration. 

Thus the breach in the walls of Rome was 
widened daily. The discussion at Baden 
liad been intended to repair it ; and from that 
time, on the contrary, the Favoring cantons 
seemed willing to walk with Zurich. Already 
the inhabitants of the plain inclined towards 
the Reformation ; already it was hemming 
in the mountains ; already it was invading 
them, and the primitive cantons, which were 
as the cradle, and are still the citadel, of 
Switzerland, shut up in their higher Alps, 
seemed alone to adhere firmly to the doctrine 
of their sires. I'liese mountaineers, con- 
tinually exposed to violent storms, to ava- 
lanches, to overflowing torrents and rivers, 
are compelled all their lives to struggle 
against these formidable enemies, and to 
sacrifice every thing to preserve the meadow 
in which their herds graze, and the cottage 
where they shelter themselves from the 
storms, and which the first inundation sweeps 
away. Accordingly the conservative prin- 
ciple is strongly developed in them, and 
transmitted from age to age, from generation 
to generation. To preserve what they have 
received from their fathers constitutes the 
whole wi.sclom of these mountains. These 
rude Helvetians were then struggling against 
the Reformation, which aimed at changing 
their faith and their worship, as they struggle 
to this day against the torrents that fall in 
thunder from their snowy peaks, or against 
tlie new political ideas that have been estab- 
lished at their very doors in the surrounding 
cantons. They will be the last to lay down 
tlieir arm.g before that twofold power which 
already rai.ses its banners on all the hills 
around, and threatens daily and more nearly 
these conservative districts. 

Accordingly these cantons, at the period 
which I am recording, still more irritated 
against Berne than against Zurich, and 
trembling lest this powerful state should de- 
sert them, assembled their deputies in Berne 
itself a week after the conference at Ziu’ich. 
They called on the council to depoi^e the new 
teachers, to prosecute their doctrines, and to 
maintain the ancient and true Christian faith, 
as confirmed by past ages, and confessed by 
the martyrs. “ Convoke all the bailiwicks 
of the canton,” added they; “ if you refuse, 
we will take it upon ourselves.” The Ber- 
nese replied with irritation ; “ Wo haye 
power enough ourselves to speak to those 
under our jurisdiction.” 

This reply only increased the auger of the 
Forest Cantons, and these cantons, which 

> Mit holierem-Werth und mehr Dftukbftrkelt dknn wir 
angenommen. Zurich. Archlv. Abioh. Sonutag nach Licht- 
niessa 
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had been the cradle of the political freedom 
of Switzerland, alarmed at the progress of 
reliflpous liberty, began to seek, even from 
without, for allies to destroy it. To combat 
the enemies of foreign service, that foreign 
service might reasonably bo resorted to ; and 
if the oligarchy of Switzerland could not 
suffice alone, was it not natural to have re- 
course to the princes, their allies ? In fact, 
Austria, who had found it impossible to 
maintain her ow^i authority in the confede- 
ration, was ready to interfere to stren^hen 
the power of Rome. Berne learnt with dis- 
may that Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., 
was making preparations against Zurich and 
all those who adhered to the Reformation.^ 
Circumstances were becoming more criti- 
cal. A succession of events, more or less 
unfortunate, the excesses of the anabaptists, 
the disputes with Luther on the Eucharist, 
and others besides, appear to have seriously 
compromised the Reformation in Switzer- 
land. The discussion at Baden had disap- 
pointed the hopes of the papal party, and the 
sword they had brandished against their 
adversaries had broken in their hands ; but 
this had only increased their vexation and 
anger, and they were preparing for a fresh 
effort. Already the imperial power itself 
was beginning to move ; and the Austrian 

1 Berno to Zurich, Monday after MUtrUcrit. Klrchhoff. 
B. Haller, p. 85. 


hands which had been routed in the defUes 
of Morgarten and on the heights of Sempach, 
were ready to enter Switzerknd with colours 
flying to rO’Cstablish the tottering power of 
]|^mo. The moment was critical; it was 
no longer possible to halt between two opi- 
nions, and bo neith^jir “ muddy nor clear.” 
Borne and other cantons, which had long 
hesitated, were now to come to a decision. 
They must either promptly return to the 
papacy, or take their stand with fresh cou- 
rage under the banners of Christ. 

A Frenchman from the mountains of 
Dauphiny, William Farel by name, at this 
time gave a powerful impulse to Switzer- 
land, decided the Reformation of Roman Hel- 
vetia, still immersed in deep slumber, and 
thus turned the balance throughout the 
whole confederation in favour of the new doc- 
trines. Farel arrived on the field of battle 
like those fresh troops which, when the issue 
of the contest liangs in the balance, riish into 
the thickest of the fight and decide the vic- 
tory. lie prepared the way in Switzerland 
for another frenchman, whoso austere faith 
and commanding genius were to put a finish- 
ing hand to the Reformation, and make the 
work complete. By means of these illustri- 
ous men, Franco took her part in that vast 
I commotion which agitated Christian society. 

I It is now time that we should tuni our eyes 
I towards that country. 


BOOK 


THE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Universality of Christianity— Enomies of tho Reform In 
Prance— Heresy and Persecution In Dauphiny— A country 
Mansion— The Farel Family— rilgrlmas:e to the Holy 
Cross— Immorality and Buperstitiou— William desires to 
become a Student. 

Universality is one of the essential charac- 
teristics of Christianity. It is not so with 
human religions. They are adapted to cer- 
tain nations, and to the degree of cultivation 
at which they have arrived ; they keep these 
nations stationary, or if by any extraordinary 
circumstance the people attain a fuller 
growth, their religion is left behind, and by 
that means becomes useless to them. 

There has been an Egyptian, a Grecian, a 
I^tin, and even a Jewisn religion ; Cliris- 
tianity is the only religion of mankind. 

Its starting point in man is sin ; and this 
is a characteristic not peculiar to any one 
race, but is the heritage of every human 
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being. Hence the Gospel, as satisfying 
the universal and most elevated wants of 
our nature, is received as coming from God 
by the most barbarous and by the most civi- 
lized nations. It does not, like the religions 
of antiquity, deify national peculiarities ; but 
it does not destroy them as modem cosmopo- 
litism would do. It docs better; it sanctifies, 
ennobles, and raises them to a holy unity by 
the new and living principle it communicates 
to them. 

The introduction of Christianity into the 
world has wrought a great revolution in his- 
tory. Until then, there had only been a his- 
tory of nations ; now there is a history of 
mankind ; and the idea of a universal educa- 
tion of the human race, accomplished by 
Jesus Christ, has become the historian’s com- 
pass, the clue to history, and the hope of the 
nations. 

But Christianity excits its influence not 
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only on all nations, but also on every period 
of their history. 

At the moment of its appearance, the 
world was like a torch about to become ex- 
tinct, and Christianity rekindled it with fire 
from heaven. 

Subsequently, the barbarian tribes, having 
rushed upon the Roman empire, had shattered 
and confounded every thing ; and Chris- 
tianity, stemming that desolating torrent 
with the cross, subdued by it the savage 
children of the north, and gave socie.ty a 
new form. 

Yet an element of corruption already lay 
hid in the religion carried by courageous 
missionaries to those barbarous tribes. Their 
laith came from Rome almost as much as 
from the Bible. This element soon gatliered 
strength ; man everywhere substituted him- 
self for God, — the essential characteristic of 
the Romish church ; and a renovation of re- 
ligion became necessary. This Christianity 
accomplished at the epoch of wiiicli we are 
treating. 

The history of the Reformation in the 
countries that we have hitherto surveyed 
has shown us the new doctrine rejecting the 
extravagances of the anabaptists and of the 
new prophets ; but in the country towards 
which wo now turn our attention, infidelity 
is the sho^d which it has to encounter. No- 
where had bolder protests been made against 
the supersTtions and abuses of the Church : 
nowhere hod there been a more striking de- 
velopment of a certain love of learning, in- 
dependent of Christianity, wliich often ends 
in ivreligion. France carried in her bosom 
two reformations at the sain(5 time, — the 
one of man, the other of God. “ Two na- 
tions were in her worn]), and two manner 
of people were to be separated from licr 
bowels.’’^ 

In P'rance, the Reformation had to combat 
not only with infidelity as well as supersti- 
tion, bat there was a third antagonist which 
it had not yet encountered, at least in such 
force, among the people of German origin : 
this was immorality. The scandals in the 
Church were very great ; debauchery sat on 
tlio throne of Francis I. and Catherine de 


more glorious by its triumphs, in that which 
is how to engage our attention, it was still 
more so by its defeats. If elsewhere it could 
point to thrones and sovereign councils, here 
it might point to scaftblds and “ hill-side” 
meetings. Whoever knows what constitutes 
the true glory of Christianity upon earth, 
and the features that assimilate it to its 
Head, will study with a livelier feeling of 
respect and love the often blood stained 
history that wc now proceed to relate. 

The majority of the men who have after- 
wards glittered on the stage of the -world 
were born in the provinces where their 
minds first began to exjiand. Paris is a tree 
that presents many flowers and fruits to the 
eye, but whose roots spread far and wide 
into the bosom of the earth, to draw from 
thence the nutritious juices which they 
transform. The Reformation also followed 
this law. 

The Alps, which bclicld bold and Christian 
men spring up in every canton and almost 
in every valley of Switzerland, were destined 
in P^rance also to cover with their length- 
ened shadows the infancy of some of the 
first reformers. For ages they had guarded 
the treasure more or loss pure iu their high 
valleys, among the inhabitants of the Pied- 
montese districts of liuzernc, Angrogne, and 
La. Peyrousc. The truth, which Rome could 
not reach there, had spread from these val- 
leys to the other side of these mountains, 
and along tlieir base to Provence and l)au- 
phiny. 

The year after the accession of Charles 
Till., son of Louis XL, a sickly and timid 
cliild. Innocent VIII. had assumed the pon- 
tifical tiara (1484). He had seven or eight 
sons by different mothers ; and hence, ac- 
cording to an epigram of the times, Rome 
unanimously saluted him with the name of 
Prather. ^ 

There was at that time on all the slopes 
of the Dauphinese Alps, and along the banks 
of the Durance, a new growth of the old 
Waldensian opinions. “ The roots,” says an 
old clironicler, “-were continually putting 
fortli new shoots in every direction.”^ Bold 
men called the Roman Church the church of 


Medici s ; and the austere virtues of the 
reformers irritated these “ Sardauapaluses.”*'* 
Every where, no doubt, but especially in 
PT'iuicc, the Reformation was ot necessity 
not only doctrinal and ecclesiastical, but 
moral also. 

Those violent enemies which the Reforma- 
tion encountered simultaneously in PT'ance, 
gave it a character altogether peculiar. No- 
where did it so often dwell in dungeons, or 
so much resemble primitive Christianity in 
faith, in charity, and in the number of its 
martyrs. If, in the countries of ivhich we 
have hitherto spoken, the Reformation was 


devils, and maintained that it was as profit- 
able to pray, in a stable as in a church. 

The priests, the bishops, and tlie Roman 
legates uttered a cry of alarm, and on the 5th 
kalends of May (27th April) 1487, Innocent 
VIII., the father of the Romans, issued a 
bull against these humble Christians. “ To 
arms,” said the pontiff, “and trample these 
heretics under foot as venomous serpents.”® 
At the approach of tlie legate, followed by 
an army of eighteen thousand men and a 

1 Octo nocens pucros gcnult totidenique ptiellas. 

Huno mcrito poterit dlccre Roma Palrem. 

2 In Kbredunensi arcliieplscopatu veterca Waldenstum. 
hicrcticorum llbrn) repullularuut. Raynald, Anualcs Ec- 


1 Genesis xxv, 23. 

* Sardanapalua (Henry II.) inter acorta. 
MB. 


cles. ad ann. 14^7. 

3 Armis insur^rant, eosque veluti aspldes venenoaoa 

Calvin'a Epp. conculcent. Bull of Innocent V 111. preserved at Cambrid^. 
Leger, ii. 8. 
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number of volunteers, who wished to share domitablo courage, and daring, which never 


the spoils of the Waldenses, the latter aban- siirunJt irom any oDstacie. iiut, at tiie same 
doned their houses and took refuge in the time, he had all the defects allied to these 
mountains, caverns, and clefts of the rocks, qualities ; and his parents were often com- 
as the birds flee for shelter when the storm pelled to check his impetuosity, 
logins to lower. Not a valley, nor a wood, ’William throw himself with his whole soul 
nor a rock, escaped their persecutors ; every into the superstitious habits of his credulous 

Aina Aimilv T OTYi Virtin*nr.a1"rimlr ” Tin 


shrunk from any obstacle. But, at the same 
time, he had all the defects allied to these 
qualities ; and his parents were often com- 
pelled to check his impetuosity. 

William throw himself with his whole soul 


where in this part of tlie Alps, and particu- 


I am horror-struck,” said he, 


larly on the Italian side, these poor disciples “ when I consider the hours, the prayers, 
of Christ were hunted down like beasts of and the divine honours, which I myself have 
prey. At last the pope’s satellites were worn offered and caused others to offer to the cross 


prey. At last the pope’s satellites were worn offered and caused others 
out : their strength was exhausted, their feet and other such things.” * 
could no longer scale the steep retreats of Four leagues to the s 
the “ heretics,” and their arras refused to Tallard, on a hill that 
strike. petuous stream of the Di 


Four leagues to the south of Gap, near 
Tallard, on a hill that rises above the im-. 
petuous stream of the Durance, was a place 


In these alpine districts, then disturbed in groat repute, named Sainte Croix (the holy 


by Romish fanaticism, three leagues from 


William was only seven or eight 


the ancient town of Gap,^ in the direction of years old when his father and mother re 
Grenoble, not hir from the flowery turf that solved to take him thither on a pilgrimage. 


clothes the table-land of Bayard’s mountain, 
at the foot of the Aiguille and near the pass 
of Glaize, towards the place where the Buzon 
takes its rise, stood and still stands a group 
of houses, half hidden by the surrounding 


“ The cross in that place,” they told him, 
“ is made of the very wood on which Christ 
was crucified.” 

The family began their journey, and at 
last reached the highly venerated cross, be- 


tvees, and which bears the name of Favel, — fore which they all fell prostrate. 


or, in the dialect of the country, Fareau.*-^ gazing for a time on the sacred wood and the 
On an extensive terrace raised above the copper of the cross, the latter being made tas 
neighbouring cottages might be seen a house the priest told them) of the basin in which 
of that class which is denominated Gentil- Christ washed his apostles’ feet, the pilgrims 
hommiere, a manor-house. It was surrounded turned their eyes to a small crucifix attached 


by an orchard which led to the village, 
liere, in these days of trouble, dwelt a noble 
family of establisshed piety, known by the 
name of Farel.® In 1489, the very year in 
which the papacy was employing its severest 
measures in Dauphiny, was born in this ino- 


to the cross : “ When the devil sends us hail 
and thunder,” continued the priest, “ this 
crucifix moves about so violently, that it 
seems to get loose from the cros.s, as if de- 
sirous of running at the devil, and it con- 
tinues throwing out sparks of fire against 


dost mansion a son who received the name the storm ; if it were not for this, nothing 
of William. Tlirce brothers, Daniel, Walter, would be left upon earth. 


oiiKi 00 ieit upon cartii. 
and Claude, and one sister^ greiv up with The pious pilgrims were deeply mo\'ed by 
William, and shared his .sports on the banks the account of these wonderful prodigies, 
of the Buzon and at the foot of the Bayard. “ No one,” continued the priest, “ sees or 
There William’s childhood and early youth knows aught of these things except myself 
were passed. Ilis parents were among tlic and this man.” The pilgrims turned their 
most devoted servants of the papacy. “ My heads, and saw a straiigc-looking pensoii 
father and mother believed every thing,” he standing near them. “ it was frightful to 
tells us himself;* “ and accordingly they look at him,” said Farel.* AVliite scales 
brought up their children in all the observ- covered the pupils of his eyes, “ whether 
ances of Romish devotion,” they were there in reality, or Satan only 


the account of these wonderful prodigies. 
“No one,” continued the priest, “sees or 
knows aught of these things except myself 
and this man.” The pilgrims turned their 
heads, and saw a straiigc-looking pensoii 
standing near them. “ It was frightful to 
look at him,” .said Farel.* AVhite scales 


God had bestowed rare qualities on Wil- 
liam Farel, such as were fitted to give him a 
great ascendancy over his fellows. Possess- 
ing a penetrating mind and lively imagina- 


tion, sincere and upright, haying a greatness prodigy was true, 


made them appear so.” This extraordinary 
man, 'whom the incredulous denominated 
“ the priest’s wizard,” on being appealc<l to 
by the latter, immediately replied that the 


of soul that never allowed him, at whatever A new episode completed the picture by 
risk, to betray the convictions of his heart, mingling a suspicion of criminal disorders 
be was remarkable also for ardour, fire, in- with these superstitions. “ There came up 

a young woman, intent on other devotion 

1 Chief town of the HautesAipfls. than that of the cross, carrying her infant 

2 Revue du Daupbln^, July IW7, p. 35. As you go from wnnnpfl in n ninth 'fhnn thn nripst went 
Grenoble to Gap, a quarter of an hour’s journey Ijeyond the WiappCU in a ClOtil. lUCli ino pnesi weuu 

last post-house, and about a stone’s throw to the right of yp tOOk hold of the WOm a 11 and child, and 

the high-road, may be seen the village of the FarcLs, The 1 * 1.1 • * .1 1 1 r 

site of the house inhabited by Farcl’s father is still shown, led tlicm into the Chapcl. 1 may Sdiely aS- 

I sert, that never did dancer .take a woman 


1 Chief town of the HautesAlpes. than that ot the C 

2 Revue du Dauphin*, July IW7, p, 3.5. As you go from wi-nnnnfl in n nlnfli 

Grenoble to Gap, a tniarter of an hour’s journey Ijeyond the Wiappcu m U ClOCil. 
last post-house, atid about a stone's throw to the right of pp tOok hold of tl 
the high-road, may be seen the village of the FarcLs, The 1 ^ 1.1 • * 1 

Bile of the house Inhabited by Farcl’s father is still shown, led tlicm into the CJ 
It is now occupied only by a cottage, but. from Its dlraon- fTinf Tipvnr /Ti 

sions it may bo seen that it could not have belonged to an 1 **''* 1 , viiut never ui 


Bions u may oe seen inak u coum not nave Dciungcu lo an — -- , — -- - 

ordinary house. The present Inhabitant bears the name of j and load her OUt more lOVinEfly than hO CUa. 
Farel. 1 am Indebted for thl.s iufonuatlun to M, lilanc, ' *' 

pastor of Itlena. 

* Gullelniiim Farellum, Del ph in atom, nol/l!! familla or- * Du vray usage de la crolx, by W. Farel, p. 232. 

turn. Kezae leones.— Calvin, writing to Cardinal tiadniet, * J’estoye fort petit et A peine Je savoye lire. Ibid. p. !h 7. 
sets off Farel’s disliitcrestednesb—sorti de si nohle maieon !.« premier p61erlnagc auqueiy ay estd a oate A la sattici' 
(sprung from so noble a family). Opuscula, p. 14t». croix. Ibid. p. 233. ^ 

* Du vray usage de la croix, par Guillaume Farel, p. 237. ® Ibid. p. 235-239. ♦ Ibid. p. 237. * Ibid. p. 233. 
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But such was our blindness, that neither their 
looks nor their gestures, even when they had 
behaved in an unseemly manner before us, 
appeared otherwise than good and holy. It 
was clear that the woman and my gallant of 
a priest understood the miracle thoroughly, 
and made it a cover to their intercourse.”^ 

Such is a faithful picture of religion and 
morals in France at the commencement of 
the Reformation. Morality and belief were 
alike poisoned, and both required a powerful 
renovation. The greater the value attached 
to external works, the farther men were re- 
moved from sanctification of heart ; dead or- 
dinances had been every where substituted 
for a Christian life, and a strange but not un- 
natural union had taken place between the 
most scandalous debauchery and the most 
superstitious devotion. Theft had been com- 
mitted before the altar, seduction practised 
in the confessional, poison mingled with the 
consecrated elements, adultery peipetrated at 
the foot of the cross. Superstition, by de- 
stroying belief, had destroyed morality. 

There were, however, numerous excep- 
tions in the Christianity of the middle ages. 
Even a sii^ierstitious faith might be sincere, 
and of this William Farel is an example. 
The same zeal that afterwards urged him to 
travel to so many different places to spread 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ was at this 
time attracting him wherever the Church 
exhibited a miracle or claimed any adoration. 
Dauphiny had its seven wonders, which long 
possessed the power of striking the imagina- 
tion of tliQ people.* But the beauties of na- 
ture that surrounded him had also their in- 
fluence in raising his soul to the Creator. 

The magnificent chain of the Aljis, tho.se 
summits covered with eternal snow, — those 
vast rocks, here rearing their sharp peaks to 
heaven, there stretching their immense and 
jagged ridges high above the clouds, as if an 
island was suspemh'^i in the air; — all these 
wonders of creation, which were at tin's time 
elevating the soul of Ulric’h Zwinglc in the 
Tockenburg, were appealing also in mute but 
powerful language to the heart of William 
Farel amon g the mountains of Dauphiny. lie 
thirsted for life, for knowledge, and for light ; 
— lie aspired to be something great ; — he 
asked permission to study. 

This was a great blow to his father, who 
thought that a young noble ought to know 
nothing beyond his rosary and his sword. 
At this time fame was trumpeting the prow- 
ess of a youthful countryman of William 
Fnrel’s, a Dauphinese like liimself, named 
Du Tcrrail, but better known as Bayard, 
wlio at the Dattle of the Tar, on the other 
side of the Alps, had just given a signal dis- 
play of courage. “ Iriuch sons,” it was ob- 
served, “ are like arrows in the hand of a 
strong man. Blessed is the man that hath 

o 2? do la crolx, par OnlUaume Farel, p. 235. 

2 The honing: spring, the cUtems of Sassenage, the 
manna of Brianoon, <frc. 


his quiver full of them!” Accordingly, 
Farei’s father opposed the taste which Wil- 
liam manifested for learning. But the young 
man was not to bo shaken. God destined 
him for nobler conquests than those of Ba- 
yard. He persevered in his entreaties, and 
the old gentleman gave way at last.^ 

Farel immediately applied to study with 
surprising ardour. The masters whom he 
found in Dauphiny were of little help to him, 
and ho had to contend with bad methods and 
the incapability of his teachers.* These dif- 
ficulties excited instead of discouraging him, 
and he soon surmounted these obstacles. 
His brothers followed his example. Daniel 
afterwards entered on the career of politics, 
and was employed in important negotiations 
concerning religion.* Walter gained tho 
entire confidence of the Count of Furstem- 
berg. 

Farel, eager in tho pursuit of knowledge, 
having learnt all that could be acquired in 
his province, turned his eyes elsewhere. The 
renown of the univcr.sity of Paris had long 
filled the Christian world. He desired to sec 
“ that mother of all learning, that true lamp 
of the Church which never knew eclipse, 
that clear and polished mirror of the faith, 
dimmed by no cloud, and spotted by no 
touch.”* lie obtained the permission of hi.s 
parents, and set out for the capital of 
France. 


CHAPTER II. 

Louis XIL and the Assembly of Tours— Francis and Mar- 
giiret— Learned Men— Lelovrc— His Courses at the Uiil. 
verslty— Meeting between Lefevre and Parei— Fnrel's 
Hesitation and Researches— First Awakcnlns— Lefevre’s 
Prophecy — Teaches .Tustiticatiun by Faith— Objections — 
Disorder of the Colleges— Ellects on Farel— Election— 
Sanctification of Lite. 

One (lay in tite year 1510, or sliortly after, 
the young Dauphinese arrived in Paris. The 
province had made him an ardent follower of 
the papacy ; the capital was to make him 
something very different. In France the 
Reformation was not destined to go forth, as 
in Germany, from a small city. All the 
movements that agitato tlie people procccjd 
from the rnetroj.olis. A concurrence of pro- 
vidential circumstances made Paris, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a focus 
whence a spark of life might easily escape. 
The young man from the neighbourhood of 
Gap, who arrived there bumble and ignorant, 
was to receive that spark in his heart, and 
share it with many others. 

1 Cum a parentibus vix Impetrassem ad literas (K>nce8sum. 
(Farol, Natali Galeoto, 1627. MS. letters belonging to the 
consistory of Neufchatel.) 

2 A prteceptoribus prieclpae in Latina lingua Ineptisslmis 
Instltutus. Parelll Epist. 

2 Vie de Parol. MS. at Geneva. 

< Universitatem Parlsiensem matrem omnium selentia. 
rum.... speculum fldei torsumet polltum....Priffia Apellat. 
Unlverslt. an. 1396, Uulocus, tv. p. 806. 
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Louis XII., the father of his people, bad 
just convoked the representatives of the 
French clergy to meet at Tours. This prince 
seems to have anticipated the times of the 
Reformation ; so that liad this great revolu- 
tion taken place during his reign, the whole 
of France might have become protestant. 
The assembly of Tours had declared that the 
king possessed the right of waging war on 
the pope, and of enforcing the decrees of the 
Council of Basle. These measures were the 
object of general conversation in the colleges, 
the city, and the court ; and must liavc made 
a deep impression on the mind of young 
Farel. 

Two children were then growing up in the 
court of Louis XII. One was a prince of 
tall stature and striking features, Avho showed 
little moderation in his character, and fol- 
lowed blindly wherever his passions led him ; 
so that the king was in tlie habit of saying : 

“ That great boy will spoil all.” ^ This was I 
Francis of Angouleme, duke of Valois, and ' 
cousin to the king. Boisy, his tutor, had 
taught him, however, to honour literature. 

By the side of Francis was his sister Mar- 
garet, his senior by two years, “ a princess,” 
says Brantomc, “ of great mind and ability, 
both natural and acquired.”*-* Accordingly, 
Louis had spared no pains in her education, 
and the most learned men in the kingdom 
hastened to acknowledge her as their pa- 
troness. 

Already, indeed, a group of illustrious men 
surrounded these two Valois. William Bu- 
doeus, a man giving the run to his passions, 
fond of the chase, living only for his hawks, 
his horses, and his hounds, on a sudden, at 
tlie age of twenty-tliree, had stopped short, 
sold his hunting train, and applied himself 
to study with the zeal he had fonncrly dis- 
played in scouring the fields and forests with 
his dogs ;* the physician Cop; Francis Vat- | 
able, whose knowledge of Hebrew was ad- 
mired by the Jews themselves ; James Tusan, 
a celebrated Hellenist ; and many others, 
encouraged by t?tephen Foncher, bishop of 
Paris, by Louis Ruzd, the civil lieutenant, 
and by Francis de Luyncs, and already pro- 
tected by the tw-o young Valois, resisted the 
violent attacks of the Jk>rbonnc, who looked 
upon the study oi Greek and Hebrew as the 
most deadly heresy. At Paris, as in Germany 
and Switzerland, the restoration of sound 
doctrine was to be preceded by the revival 
of letters. But in France the hands that 
thus prepared the material were not des- 
tined to construct the edifice. 

Among all the doctors who then adorned 
the capital, was observed a man of very 
diminutive stature, of mean appearance, and 
humble origin,* whoso intellect, learning, 
and powerful eloquence had an indefinable 

1 Mezeray. .tl. Iv. 127. 

2 Brant., Daraes il1u3trc9, p. 331. 

9 His wlfs ana sons came to Geneva In IMO, after hl .3 
death. 

* Uumunculi unlus neque genere inslgnis. BeztB leones. 


attraction for all who beard him. His name 
was Lefevre ; and ho was bom about 1455 
at Etaples, a village in Picardy. Ho bad 
received a rude, or as Theodore Beza calls it, 
a barbarous education ; but his genius had 
supplied the want of masters ; and his piety, 
learning, and nobility of soul, shone out with 
so mucli the brighter lustre. Ho had tra- 
velled much, and it would appear that his 
desire of acquiring knowledge had led liim 
into Asia and Africa.' As early as 1493, 
Lefevre, then doctor of divinity, was pro- 
fessor in the university of Paris. He imme- 
diately occupied a distinguished rank, and, 
in the estimation of Erasmus, was the first.* 

Lefevere saw that he had a task to per- 
form. Although attached to the practices of 
the Romish (jliurch, he resolved to attack 
the barbarism then prevailing in the univer- 
sity ; ® he began to teach the various branches 
of philosophy with a clearness hitherto un- 
known. He endeavoured to revive the study 
of languages and learned antiquity. He 
went farther than this; he perceived that, 
as regards a work of regeneration, philosophy 
and learning are insufficient. Abandoning, 
therefore, scholasticism, which for so many 
ages had reigned supreme in the schools, he 
returned to the Bible, and revived in Chris- 
tendom the study of the Holy Scriptures and 
evangelical learning. He did not devote his 
time to dry researches, he went to the heart 
of the Bible. His eloquence, his candour, 
his amiability captivated all heart.s. fejcrious 
and fervent in the pulpit, he indulged in a 
sweet familiarity with his pupils. lie loves 
me exceedingly^,” wrote Glarean, one of their 
number, to his friend Zwingle. “ Full of 
candour and kindness, he often sings, prays, 
disputes, and laughs at the follies of tlie 
world wit! me.”* Accordingly, a great 
number of disciples from every country sat 
at lii.s feet. 

This man, with all his learning, submitted 
with the simplicity of a child to every obser- 
vance of the Church. He passed as much 
time in the churches as in his study, so that 
a close union seemed destined to unite the 
aged doctor of Picardy and the young scholar 
of JMuphiny. When two natures so similar 
a.s these meet together, though it be within 
the wide circuit of a capital, they tend to 
draw near each other. In his pious pilgrim- 
ages, young Farel soon noticed an aged 
man, and was struck by his devotion. He 
prostrated himself before the images, and re- 
mained long on his knees, praying with fer- 
vour and devoutly repeating Ids hours. 
“ Never,” s»ud Farel, “ never had I seen a 
chanter of the mass sing it with greater re- 

1 In his Commentary on 2 Thessalonians II. will ^ 
a curious account of Mecca and Its iomnlet furnished to him 
by some traveller. , . 

* Fabro, vlro quo vl* In multis mllllbus reperias vel in- 
tegrlorem vel hutnanlorem, says Erasmus. Epp. p. 174. 

3 Barbarlem nobilissimH! academl«....lncumbenteni de- 
trudl. Beza leones. 

* Supra modum me amat totus Integer et eandldus, 
cum cantillat, ludlt, disputati ndet mecum. Zw. Epp* P 
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verence.”^ This man was Lefcvro. Wil- 
liam Farel immediately desired to become 
acquainted with him ; and eould not restrain 
his joy when he found himself kindly re- 
ceived by this celebrated man. William had 
gained his object in coming to the capital. 
From that time his greatest pleasure was 
to converse with the doctor of Etaples, to 
listen to him, to hear his admirable lessons, 
and to kneel with him devoutly before the 
same shrines. Often might the aged Lefevre 
and his young disciple be seen adorning an 
imago of the Virgin with flowers; and 
alone, far from all Paris, far from its 
scholars and its doctors, they murmured in 
concert the fervent prayers they offered up to 
Mary.^ 

Farel’s attachment to Lefevre was no- 
ticed by many. The respect felt towards 
the old doctor was reflected on his young dis- 
ciple. This illustrious friendship drew the 
Daupliinese from his obscurity. He soon 
acquired a reputation for zeal ; and many 
devout rich persons in Paris intrusted him 
with various sums of inoncy intended for 
the support of the poorer students.^ 

Some time elapsed ere Lefevre and his 
disciple arrived at a clear perception of the 
truth. It was not the hope of a rich benefice 
or a propensity to a dissolute life which b3und 
Farel to the pope ; those vulgar ties were not 
made for souls like his. To him the pope 
WMS the visible head of the Church, a sort of 
deity, by whoso commandments souls might 
be Siivcd. Whenever lie heard any one 
speaking against this highly venerated pon- 
tiff, ho would gnash his teeth like a furious 
wolf, and would have called down lightning 
from heaven “to overwhelm the guilty 
wretch with utter ruin and confusion.”- I 
believe,” said be, “ in the cross, in pilgrim- 
ages, images, vows and relics. What the 
priest holds in his hands, puts into the box, 
and there shuts up, eats, aud gives others 
to cat, is my only true Cod, and to me there 
is no other, either in heaven or upon earth.”* 
— “ Satan,” says he in another place, “had so 
lodged the pope, the papacy, and all that is 
liis in iny heart, that even the pope had not 
so niucli of it in himself.” 

'fhus, the more Farel appeared to seek 
Ood, the more his piet^ decayed and super- 
stition increased in his soul; every thing 
was going from bad to worse. He has him- 
self described this condition in energetic lan- 
guage:® “ Alas! how I shudder at myself 
and at my faults,” said he, “ when I think 
upon it; and how great and wonderful a 
work of God it is, that man should ever have 
been dragged from such an abyss ! ” 


From this abyss he emerged only by de- 
grees. Ho had at first studied the profane 
authors ; his piety finding no food there, he 
began to meditate on the lives of the saints ; 
infatuated as he was before, these legends 
only made him still more so.^ He then at- 
tached himself to several doctors of the age; 
but as ho bad gone to them in wretchedness, 
he left them more wretched still. At last 
he began to study the ancient philosophers, 
and expected to learn from Aristotle how to 
be a Christian ; again his hopes were disap- 
pointed. Ikxiks, images, relics, Aristotle, 
Mary, and the saints — all proved unavailing. 
His ardent soul wandered from one human 
wisdom to another, without finding the 
means of allaying its burning thirst. 

Meantime the pope, allowing tlie writings 
of tlie Old and New Testaments to be called 
The Holy Farel began to read them, 

as Luther had done in the cloister at Er- 
furth; he was amazed ‘s at seeing that every 
thing upon earth was dilfercnt from what is 
taught in the ►Scriptures. Perhaps he was 
on the point of reaching the truth, but on a 
sudden a thicker darkness plunged him into 
another abyss. “ ^Sataii came suddenly upon 
me,” said he, “that he might not lose his 
prize, and dealt with mo according to his 
custom.”® A terrible struggle between the 
Word of God and the word of the Church 
then took place in his heart. If he met with 
any passages of ►Scripture opposed to the 
Romish practices, he cast down his eyes, 
blushed, and dared not believe what he read.* 
“ Alas 1 ” said he, fearing to keep his looks 
fixed on the Bible, “ I do not well under- 
stand these things ; I must give a very dif- 
ferent meaning to the ycriptures from that 
which they seem to have. I must keep to 
the interpretation of the Church, and indeed 
of the pope.” 

One day, as lie was reading the Bible, a 
doctor wlio happened to come in rebuked him 
sharply. “No man,” said he, “ought to 
read the Holy Scriptures before he has learnt 
philosophy and taken his degree in arts.” 
This was a preparation the apostles had not 
required ; but Farel believed him. “ 1 was,” 
says ho, “ tlie most wretched of men, shut- 
ting my eyes lest I should see.”® 

From that time the young Daupliiuese 
had a return to his Romish fervour. The 
legends of the saints inflamed his imagina- 
tion. The greater the severity of the mo- 
nastic rules, the greater was the attraction 
he felt towards tliem. In the midst of the 
woods near Paris, some Carthusians inha- 
bited a group of gloomy cells ; he visited 
them with reverence, and shared in their 
austerities. “ I was wholly employed, day 


I Ep. do Farel ^ tous seigneurs, pcnples et urs. 

* Florlbusjubobat Ifarianum idolum, dum uuasolimur- 
muraremua preces Marianas ad idolunii orna/i. Farel to 
Pollican, anno 1556. 

* Geneva MS. 

•Ep. do Farel. A tons Seigneurs, 

* Quo plus pergoro et promovere adnitebar, co ampllus 
*^®^*'^®debam. Farollus Qaleoto, MS. Letters atffeuf. 


1 Qute do sanctis conscripta offendebam, verum ex stulto 
Insanum faciebant. Farellus Qaleoto, MS. Letters at Nouf- 


chatel. 

Farel. A tous seigneurs, Ac. 
a ibid. 

• Ooulos demittens, visis non credeboin. Farellus Natali 
Qaleoto. 

a Oculos a luce avertebam. Ibid. 
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and night, in serving the devil,” said he, 
“ after the fashion of tliat man of sin, the 
pope. I had my Pantheon in my heart, and 
such a troop of mediators, saviours, and gods, 
that I might well have passed for a papal 
register.” 

The darkness could not grow deeper ; the 
morning star was soon to arise, and it was 
destined to appear at Lefevre’s voice. There 
were already some gleams of light in the 
doctor of Etaples ; an inward conviction told 
him that the Church could not long remain 
in its actual position ; and often, at the very 
moment of his return from saying mass, or 
of rising from before some image, the old 
man would turn towards his youthful dis- 
ciple, and grasping him by the hand would 
say in a serious tone of voice : “ My dear 
William, God will renew the world, and you 
will see it ! ” ^ Farel did not thoroughly un- 
derstand these words. Yet licfevre did not 
confine himself to this mysterious language ; 
a great change which was then wrought in 
him, was destined to produce a similar effect 
on his disciple. 

The old doctor was engaged in a laborious 
task ; he was carefully collecting the legends 
of the saints and martyrs, and arranging 
them according to the order in which their 
names arc found in the calendar. Two 
months had already been printed, when one 
of those beams of light which come from 
heaven, suddenly illuminated his soul. He 
could not resist the disgust which such pue- 
rile superstitions must ever cause in the 
heart of a Christian. The sublimity of the 
Word of God made him perceive the paltry 
nature of these fables. Tliey now appeared 
to iiim no better than “ brimstone fit to 
kindle the fire of idolatry.”^ He abandoned 
his work, and tlirowing these legends aside, 
turned ardently towards the Holy Jxriptures. 
At the moment when Lefevre, quitting the 
w^ondrous tales of the saints, laid his hand 
on the Word of God, a new era began in 
France, and was the commencement of the 
Reformation. 

In effect, Lefevre, weaned from the fables 
of the Rrcviarv, began to study the Epistles 
of St. I*aul ; the light increased rapidly in 
his heart, and he immediately imparted to 
his disciples that knowledge of the truth 
which we find in his commentaries.^ Strange 
doctrines were tliosc for the school and for 
the age, which w'orc then first heard in Paris, 
and disseminated by the press throughout tlie 
Christian world. We may easily understand 
that the young disciples who listened to 

» A tons 8cJjrneur8.--Scc also his letter to Pelllcan. Ante 
annos plus minus quadraginta, me inanu apprehensum ita 
alloqucbatur: ^‘Gulielmc, oportet orbem immutari et tu 
videbis !” 

A tons seigneurs, peuples et pasteurs. 

3 The first edition of his Commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul is, if 1 mistake not, that of 1512. A copy is extant 
In the Ilibllotliique Koyale of Paris. The second edition 
is that from wh)< I; I quote. The learned Simon says (Ob- 
aervations on the .New Testament), that “ James liefevre 
deserves to be ranked among the most skilful commenta- 
tors of the agf.” W’e should give him greater praise than 
this. 


them were aroused, impressed, and changed 
by them ; and that thus, prior to the year 
1612, the dawn of a bnghter day was prepar- 
ing for France. 

Qlie doctrine of justification by faith, 
which overthrew by a single blow the subtle- 
ties of the schoolmen and the observances of 
popery, was boldly proclaimed in the bosom 
of the Sorbonne. “ It is God alone,” said 
the doctor, and the vaulted roofs of the uni- 
versity must have been astonished as they 
re-echoed such strange sounds, “it is God 
alone, who by his grace, through faith, justi- 
fies unto everlasting lifc.^ There is a right- 
eousness of works, there is a righteousness 
of grace ; the one cometli from man, the 
other from God ; one is eartlily and passeth 
away, the other is heavenly and eternal ; one 
is the shadow and the sign, the otlier the 
light and the truth ; one makes sin known to 
us that we may escape death, the otlier re- 
veals grace that we may obtain life.”- 

“ What then I” asked his hearers, as they 
listened to this teaching, wliich contradicted 
tliat of four centuries ; “ has any one man 
been ever justified without works ?” “ One !” 
answered Lefevre, “ they arc innumerable. 
How many people of disorderly lives, who 
have ardcntl)^ prayed for the grace of bap- 
tism, pos.sessing faith alone in Olirist, and 
wlio, if they died the moment after, liave 
entered into tlic life of tlie blessed without 
works !” — “ If, therefore, wc are not justified 
by works, it is in vain that wc perform 
them,” replied sonic. Tlie Paris doctor an- 
swered, and the other reformers would not 
perliaps have altogether approved of this 
reply : “ Certainly not I tlicy are not in vain. 
If 1 hold a mirror to the sun, its image is 
reflected ; the more I polish and clear it, 
the brighter is tlie reflection ; but if we allow 
it to become tarnished, the ^Iciidour of the 
sun is dimmed. It is the same with justifi- 
cation in those who lead an impure life.” In 
this passage, Lefevre, like Augustine in 
many, docs not perhaps make a suflicient dis- 
tinction between sanctification and justifica- 
tiorf. The doctor of Etaples reminds us 
strongly of the Rishop of Hippona. Those 
wlio lead an unholy life have never received 
justification, and therefore cannot lose it. 
Rut Lefevre may have intended to say that 
the Christian, when he has fallen into any 
sin, loses the assurance of salvation, and not 
salvation 'itself. If so, there is no objection 
to be made against his doctrine. 

Thus a new life and a new teaching had 
penetrated into the university of Paris. The 
doctrine of faitli, formerly preached in Gaul 
by Pothiniis and Irenaeus, was heard there 
again. From this time there were two par- 
ties, two people in this great school of 
Christendom. Lefevre’s lessons and the zeal 

1 Bolus enlm Deus cst aui lisncjustitlam per fidem tradit, 

qui sola gratia ad vltam Justificat aeternam. Fahri Comoi. 
in Epp. Pauli, i». 70. ^ . 

2 Ilia umbratllo vestigium atqu^ignum, hacc lux et veri- 
tas est. Fabri Comm, iu Epp. Pauli, p. 70. 
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of liis disciples formed the most striking con- 
trast to the scholastic teaching of the majo- 
rity of the doctors, and the irregular tuid 
frivolous lives of most of the students. In 
the colleges, they were far more busily 
engaged in learning their parts in comedies, 
in masquerading, and in mountebank farces, 
than in studying tlio oracles of God. In 
these plays the honour of the great, of the 
princes, of the king himself, was frequently 
attacked. The parliament interfered about 
this pei’iod ; and summoning the principals 
of several colleges before them, forbade those 
indulgent masters to permit such dramas to 
be represented in their houses.^ 

Rut a more powerful diversion than the 
decrees of parliament suddenly came to cor- 
rect these disorders. Jesus Christ was 
preached. Great was the uproar on the 
benches of the university, and the students 
began to occupy themsedves almost as much 
with the evangelical doctrines as with the 
quibbles of the school or with comedies. 
Many of those whose Uvea were the least 
irreproachable, adhered however to the doc- 
trine of works ; and feeling that the doctrine 
of faith condemned their way of living, they 
pretended that »5t. James was opposed to St. 
l*aul. Lefevre, resolving to defend the 
treasure he had discovered, showed the agree- 
ment of thc‘Je two apostles: “Hoes not St. 
James in his first chapter declare that every 
good and perfect gift cometh down from 
above ? Now', who will deny that justifica- 
tion is the good and perfect gift? If we 

sec a man moving, the respiration that wo 
perceive is to us a sign of life. Thus w'orks 
are necessary, but only ns signs of a living 
faith, which is accompanied by justification.- 
l)o eye-salves or lotions give light to the 

eye ? No I it is the influence of the sun. 

Well, tlicn, these lotions and these eyc- 
salvcs are our works. The ray that thesuu 
darts from aljovc is ju«^Uicatioii itself.”^ 

Farel listened earnestly to this teaching. 
These words of salvation by grace liad im- 
mediately an indescribable charm for him. 
Every objection fell : every struggle ceased. 
No sooner had Lefevre put forward this doc- 
trine tlian Karel embraced it with all the 
ardour of Ids soul. He had undergone 
labour and conflicts enough to be aware that 
he could not save himself. Accordingly, 
immediately he saw in the Word that God 
saves freely, he believed. “ Lefevre,” said 
he, “ extricated me from the false opinion of 
human merits, and taught rac that every 
thing came from grace ; which I believed as 
soon as it was spoken.”* Thus by a con- 
version as prompt and decisive as that of >St. 

\ Crfivicr, lllst. do rUnlvcTBltd, v, fls. _ . 

" Opera signa vivflB fiiIci,quamJu8tlflcatioscquili.n. Fabri 
Comm. In Epp, Pauli, p. 73. 

2 Sed radius desiipcr a sole vibratus, JusUftcatlo ust. Ibid. 

* I'arcl. A tous seigneurs. 


Paul was Farcl led to the faith, — that Farel 
who Qis Theodore Reza says) undismayed 
by difficulties, threats, abuse, or blows, won 
over to Jesus Christ Montbelliard, Neufeha- 
tel, Lausanne, Aiglc, and finally Geneva.^ 

Meanwhile Lefevre, continuing his lessons, 
and delighting, as Luther did, in employing 
contrasts and paradoxes containing weighty 
truths, extolled the greatness of the mys- 
teries of redemption : “ Ineffable exchange,” 
exclaimed he, “ the innocent One is con- 
demned and the criminal acquitted ; the 
Rlessing is cursed, and he who was cursed 
is blessed ; the Life dies, and the dead live ; 
the Glory is covered with shame, and He 
who was put to shame is covered wdth 
glory.” 2 The pious doctor, going still 
deeper .acknowledged that all salvation pro- 
ceeds from the sovereignty of God’s love. 

“ Those who are saved,” said lie, “ are saved 
by election, by grace, by the will of God, not 
by tlicir own. Our own election, will, and 
works arc of no avail : the election of God 
alone is profitable. When W'c are converted, 
it is not our conversion that makes us 
the elect of God, but the grace, will, and 
election of God which convert us.”® 

Rut Ijcfevro did not confine himself to 
doctrines alone : if he gave to God the glory, 
he required obedience from man, and urged 
the obligations which proceed from the great 
privileges of the Christian. “If thou art a 
member of Christ’s Church, thou art also a 
member of his body,” said he ; “ and if thou 
art a memlier of Christ’s liody, thou art full 
of the Divinity ; for in him dwellcth the ful- 
ness of’ the Godhead botlily. Oh I if men 
could but understand tliis privilege, how 
cliast(dy% purely, and holily w'ould tlujv live, 
and they would look upon all the glory of 
this w'orld as disgrace, in comparison with 
that inner glory which is hidden from the 
eyes of the lic.sh.”* 

Lefevre perceived that the office of a 
teacher of the Word is a lofty station ; and 
he exercised it with unshaken fidelity. The 
corruption of the times, and particularly that 
of the clergy, excited his indignation, and 
became the subject of severe rebuke. “ How 
scandalous it is,” said he, “ to see a bishop 
asking persons to drink wdtli him, gambling, 
rattling the ilice, spending his time with 
hawks and dogs, and in liunting, hallooing 
after rooks and deer, and frequenting houses 
of ill-fame ! ^ O men deserving a se- 

verer punishment than ^ardaiiapalus him- 
self!” 

1 Nullis difficultatlbus fractiin, nullis minis, convitiis, 
verbcrlbus doniquo Inlllctls tcrritiis. IJez® Icoiu‘8. 

2 O incfliibile commcri’lmn ! Fabri Comm. 145. verso. 

3 Incflicax est ad hoc ipsum nostra voluntas, nostra elec- 
tiot Dei aiitrm clectio etbcacissima ct potentisslmaest, Ac. 
Ibid. p. KD, verso. 

4 Si lie curpore Christi, divinitate icpletus cs. Ibid, 
p. 176, verso. 

^ Et virguncnlas gremio tenentem, cum suaviis sermones 
inisceiitetn. Ibid. p. 20H, 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Farel and the Saints— The University— Parel’ a Conversion 
—Parol and Luther— Other Disciples— Date of the Re- 
form In Franco— Spontaneous Rise of tlie different Re- 
forms— Which M as the lirst T— Lefovre’s Place. 

Thus taught T^efevre. Farcl listened, trem- 
bling with emotion ; he received all, and 
rushed suddenly into the new path that was 
opening before him. There was, however, 
one point of his ancient faith which he could 
not as yet entirely renounce ; this was the 
invocation of saints. The best spirits often 
have these relics of darkness, which they 
cling to after their illumination. Farel w'as 
astonished as he heard the illustrious doctor 
declare that Christ alone should be invoked. 
“ Religion has but one foundation,” said 
Lefevre, “ one object, one Head, Jesus 
Christ, blhssed fur evermore; alone hath He 
trodden the wine-press. Let us not then call 
ourselves after St. Paul, or Apollos, or St. 
Peter. The cross of Clirist alone opencth 
the gates of heaven, and shutteth the gates 
of hell.” AVhen he heard these words, a 
fierce conflict took place in Farcl’s soul. On 
the one hand, he beheld the multitude of 
saints with the Cliurch ; on the other, Jesus 
Christ alone with his master. Now he 
inclined to one side, now to another ; it was 
his last error and his last battle. He hesi- 
tated, he still clung to those venerable men 
and women at whose feet Rome falls in ado- 
ration. At length the decisive blow was 
struck from above. The scales fell from his 
eyes. Jesus alone appeared deserving of 
his worship. “Then,” said he, “popery 
was utterly overthrown ; I began to detest 
it as devilish, and the holy Word of God had 
the chief place in my heart.” ^ 

Public events accelerated the course of 
Farel and his friends. Thomas do Vio, who 
afterwards contended with Luther at Augs- 
burg and at Ijeipsic, having advanced in one 
of his works that the pope was tlic absolute 
monarch of the Church, Louis XII. laid the 
book before the university in the month of 
February 1512. James Allmain, one of the 
youngest doctors, a man of profound genius 
and indefatigable application, read before the 
foculty of theology a refutation of the cardi- 
nal’s assertions, which was received with the 
greatest applause.'-* 

What impression must not such discourses 
have produced on the minds of Ijcfcvrc’s 
young disciples I Could they hesitate when 
the university seemed impatient under the 
papal yoke ? If the main V)dy itself was in 
motion, ought not they to rush forward as 
skirmishers and cloar the way ? “ It was 
necessary,” said Farcl, “that popery should 
liave fallen little by little from my heart ; for 
it did not tumble down at the first shock.” ® 

> Farel. Ato«3 flclgncurs. 

2 Crivier, Hist, de 1’ University de Paris, v. 81. 

* Farel. A tons seigneurs. 


OF THE REEORMATION. 

He contemplated the abyss of superstitions 
in which he had been plunged. Standing on 
the brink, he once more surveyed its depth 
with an anxious eye, and shrunk back with 
a feeling of terror. “ Oh 1 what horror do I 
feel at myself and my sins, when I think of 
these things ! ” exclaimed he.^ “ O Lord,” 
he continued, “would that my soul had 
served thee with a living faith, as thy obe- 
dient servants have done ; would that it had 
prayed to and honoured thee as much as I 
have given my heart to the mass and to serve 
that enchanted wafer, giving it all honour ! ” 
In such terms did the youthful Dauplfinese 
deplore his past life, and repeat in tears, as 
St. Augustine had done before : “ I have 
known Thee too late ; too late have I loved 
Thee 1 ” 

F.arel had found Jesus Clirist; and having 
reached the port, he was delighted to find re- 
pose after such terrible storms.'^ “ Now,” 
said he, “ every thing appears to me under a 
fresh aspect.^ Scripture is cleared up ; pro- 
phecy is opened ; the apostle shed a strong 
light upon my soul.** A voice, till now 
unknown, the voice of Christ, my Shepherd, 
my Master, iny Teacher, speaks to me with 
power.”® He was so changed that, “ instead 
of the murderous heart of a ravening wolf, 
he came back,” he tells us, “ quietly, like a 
meek and harmless lamb, having his heart 
entirely witlidrawn from tlie pope, and given 
to Jesus Christ.”^ 

Having escaped from so great an evil, he 
turned towards the Bible,'' and began to 
study Greek and Hebrew with much earnest- 
ness.** He read the Scriptures constantly, 
with ever increasing aifcction, and Got! en- 
lightened him from day to day. He still 
continued to attend the churches of the esta- 
blished worship; but what found he there? 
loud voices, interminable chantings, and 
words spoken without understanding.® Ac- 
cordingly, when standing in the midst of a 
crow^d that was passing near an image or an 
altar, he wmuld exclaim, “ Tliou alone art 
God ! thou alone art wise ! thou alone art 
good!^® Nothing must be taken away from 
thy holy law, and nothing added. For thou 
alone art the Lord, and thou alone wilt and 
must command.” 

Thus fell in his eyes all men and all 
teachers from the licight to which his ima- 
gination had raised them, and ho now saw 
nothing in the world but God and his AVord. 
The other doctors of Paris, by their per- 
secutions of Lefevre had already falhni 

1 Farol. A tous Bcliuicura. 

2 Atilnms per varla Jactutus, yenim nactus portum, soil 
ha-sit. Farcl Galcoto. 

3 Jam reriirn nova racicB. Ibid. 

* Rotior Bcriptura, apertiores prophetic, Incldlores apos- 
toll. Ibid. 

^ Agnlta pastorls, nmglatrl, et prteceptorls OhrLstl vox. 
Ibid. 

® Parol. A tons Bcignours. 

^ Lego sacra ut causam luveniam. Farcl Galcoto. 

» liifo of Farel, Ociicvn and Clioupard MSS. 

' CiamorcB multi, cuntloneiLinnumora). Farol Qaleoto, 
Ncnfchatol MS. 

10 Vore tu solus Dens. Ibid, 
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in liis esteem ; but erelong Lefevre himself, 
his beloved guide, was no more than a man 
like himself. He loved and venerated him 
still ; but Grod alone became his master. 

Of all tho reformers, Farel and Luther are 
perhaps those whose early spiritual develop- 
ments are best known to us, and who had to 
pass through the greatest struggles. Quick 
and ardent, men of conflict and strife, they 
underwent the severest trials before attaining 
peace. Farel is the pioneer of the Reforma- 
tion in Franco and fcswitzcrland ; he rushes 
into the wood, and hews down the aged 
giants of the forest with his axe. Calvin 
came after, like Melancthon, from whom he 
differs indeed in character, but whom he re- 
sembles in his part as theologian and orga- 
nizer. These two men, who have something 
in common with the legislators of antiquity, 
— the one in its graceful, the other in ils 
severe style, — built up, settled, and gave 
laws to the territory conquered by the first 
two reformers. If, however, Luther and 
Farel approximate in some of their features, 
we must acknowledge that the latter re- 
sembles the 8axon reformer in one aspect 
only. Besides his superior genius, Luther 
had, in all that concerned the Churcli, a mo- 
deration and wisdom, an acquaintance with 
the past, a comprehensive judgment, and 
even an organizing faculty, that did not 
exist to the same degree in the Daupliinese 
reformer. 

Farel w'as not the only young Frenchman 
into wliose mind the new light then beame<l. 
'file doctrines that fell from the lips of tlu! 
iilustrious doctor of Etaples fermented among 
the crowd who listened to his lectures, and in 
his school were trained tin; daring soldi(!rs 
who, ill the hour of battle, were to contend 
even to the foot of the scaffold. They listened, 
compared, discussed, and keenly argued on 
both sides. It is prob/iblc that among the 
small number of scholars wlio defended the 
truth was young I’ctcr Robert Oliveton, 
born at Noyon about the close of the fifteenth 
century, who afterwards translated tho Hible 
into French from Lefevve’s version, und'wlio 
seems to have been tho first to draw the 
attention of a youth of Ids family, also a 
native of Noyon, to the Gospel, and who 
became the most illustrious chief of the Re- 
formation.^ 

Thus in 1.512, at a time when Luther had 
made no impression on the world, and was 
going to Rome on some trifling monkish 
business, — at an epoch when Zwinglo had 
not yet begun to apply himself earnestly to 
sacred learning, and was crossing the Alps 
with tho confederates to fight for the pope, — 
Paris and Franco were listening to'the teach- 
ing of those vital truths from whit h the Re- 
formation was ordained to issue ; and souls 
prepared to disseminate them were drinking 
them in with holy thirst. Hence Theodore 

JTalmtegy?. w! ®**’'**‘'*»' Oalvlnlsmo by 


Beza, speaking of Lefevre, hails him as the 
man “ who boldly began the revival of the 
pure religion of Jesus Christ and remarks 
that, “ as in ancient times the school of Iso- 
crates sent forth the best orators, so from the 
lecture-room of the doctor of Etaples issued 
many of the best men of the age and of the 
Church.”^ 

The Reformation was not, therefore, in 
France a foreign importation. It was born 
on French soil ; it germinated in I'aris ; it 
put forth its first shoots in the university 
itself, that second authority in Romish Christ- 
endom. God planted the seeds of this work 
in the simple hearts of a Picard and a Dau- 
pliinese, before they had begun to bud forth 
in any other country upon earth. The Swiss 
Reformation, as we have seen,® was inde- 
pendent of the German Refonnation ; and in 
its turn the Reformation in France was 
independent of that of Switzerland and of 
Germany. The work commenced at tho 
same time in diflerent countries, without any 
communication one with the other; as in 
a battle all tho divisions begin to move at 
the same moment, although one has not told 
the other to march, but because one and tho 
same command, issuing from a higher power, 
has been heard by all. Tile time had come, 
tho nations were prepared, and God was 
every where beginning the revival of his 
Church at the same time. Such tacts demon- 
strate that the great revolution of the six- 
teenth century was a work of God. 

If we look only to dates, we must acknow- 
ledge that neither to Switzerland nor to Ger- 
many belongs the honour of liaving begun 
thi.s work, although, hitherto, these two 
countries alone have contended for it. This 
honour belongs to France. This is a truth, 
a fact that we are anxious to establish, be- 
cause until now it may possibly jiave been 
overlooked. Without dwelling on the influ- 
ence that Lefevre exercivSed directly or indi- 
rectly on many individuals, and in particular 
on ('alvin himself, as we conjecture, let us 
reflect on that wliicli he had on one only of 
his disciples, — on Farel, and on the energetic 
activity which this servant of (Jod mani- 
fested ever afterwards. Can we, after that, 
resist tlie conviction, that if Zwinglo and 
I^utlier had never appeared, there would still 
have been a reforming movement in France ? 
It is impossible, no doubt, to calculate what 
might have been its extent ; we must even 
acknowledge that the report of what was tak- 
ing place on the other side of the Rhine and 
the J ura afterwards animated and accelerated 
the progress of the French reformers. But 
they were the first awakened by the trumpet 
that sounded from heaven in tho sixteenth 
century, and they were the first on foot and 
under anns upon the field of battle. 

1 Ft piirioris rellgionis instauratlonem forilter acnessui. 
Feza Iconos. 


aic ocapuiensis auauono prcestanitssimi Yin plurimi 
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Nevertheless Luther is the great workman 
of the sixteenth century, and in the fullest 
sense the first reformer. Lefcvro is not so 
complete as Calvin, Farel, and Luther. He 
is of Wittemberg and Genova, but there is 
still a tinge of the Sorbonno ; he is tlie first 
catholic in the reform movement, and the 
last of the reformers in the catholic move- 
ment. He is to the end a sort of go-betweeiif 
a mediator not altogether free from mystery, 
destined to remind us of the connexion be- 
, tween the old things and the new, which 
seemed for ever separated by an impassable 
gulf. Though rejected and persecuted by 
Rome, he still clings to Rome by a slender 
thread which he has no desire to break. 
Lefevre of Etaples has a station apart in the 
theology of the sixteentJi century : he is the 
link connecting the ancient times with the 
modern, and the man in whom the transition 
is made from the theology of the middle ages 
to the theology of the Reformation. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CbSiracteT of Francis I. — Commencement of Modern Times 
— Liberty and Obedience — Mursarct of Valois— I’ho Court 
— Brivonnel, Count of Montbnni— Lcfevrc coniincnda him 
to the Bible— Francis 1, and “ liis Children”— The Uospol 
brought to Margaret— Couveraion— Adoration— Margaret’s 
Character. 

Thus tlie whole university was in a .state of 
restlessness, liut the Reformation in Franco 
was not to be a work of the learned only. It 
was to take its place among the great ones 
of the world, and even in tlio court of the 
sovereign. 

The youthful Francis I. of xVngoulome had 
succeeded his fatlier-in-latv and cousin Louis 
XII. His beauty and address, his courage 
and love of pleasure, made him the first 
knight of his time, lie aspired, however, at 
being something more: he desired to be a 
great and even a goed king, provided every 
thing would bend to his sovereign pleasure. 
Valour, a taste for letters, and a love of gal- 
lantry, are three terms that will express the 
character of Francis and the spint of his 
age. Two other illustrious kings, Henry IV. 
and especially liOui.s XJV., presented the 
same features in after-years. But these 
princes wanted wliat the Gospel communi- 
cates; and although tliere had always existed 
in the nation elements of holiness and Chris- 
tian elevation, we may say that tliese three 
great monarchs of modern France have in 
some measure stamped upon their subjects 
the impress of their own pcciiliaritie.s, or 
rather that they themselves w’ere the faitli- 
ful images of the character of their people. 
If the Gospel had entered Franco with the 
most illustrious of the. Valois family, it would 
have broiij^lit the nation what it docs not 
possess, — a spiritual tendency, a Christian 
holiness, a knowledge of divine things, and 


would thus have perfected it in what con- 
stitutes the real strength and greatness of a 
people. 

It was in tlie reign of Francis I. that 
France and Europe passed from the middle 
ages to modern times. The new world, 
which was then in the bud, grow up and 
entered into possession. Two classes of men 
imposed their influence on the new state of 
society. On the one hand were the men of 
faith, men also of wisdom and holiness ; and 
by their side were the courtly writers, friends 
of the world and of vice, who by the freedom 
of their principles, contributed as much to 
the depravation of morals as the former to 
their reformation. 

If Europe in the days of Francis I. had not 
witnessed the rise of the reformers, and had 
been handed over by the severe judgment of 
rrovidciice to the unbelieving innovators, 
her fate and that of Christianity would Inive 
been decided. The danger was great. For 
some time these two classes of combatants, 
the antagonists of the pope and the oppo- 
nents of tlie Gospel, were mixed up together ; 
and as they botli claimed liberty, they ap- 
peared to employ the same arms against the 
.same enemies. An unpractised eye could 
not distinguish between them amid the dust 
and clouds of the battle-lichl. If the former 
had allowed tliemsolves to he carried aivay 
by the latter, all would have been lost. The 
enemies of the hierarchy were passing rapidly 
to the extremes of impiety, and urging Chris- 
tian society into a friglitl'iil abyss ; the 
papacy itself was helping towards this ter- 
rible catastrophe, and accelerating by its 
ambition and its disorders the destruction of 
the remnants of truth and life .still surviving 
in the Church. But God rai.sed up tlic Re- 
formation, and Christianity was saved. '!fhe 
reformers who had shouted liberty, soon 
called for obedience. 'J'hc very men who i 
liad cast down the tlirone wlience the Roman I 
pontiff issued his oracles, fell prostrate before | 
the Word of God. Then a clear and definite j 
separation took place ; nay more, the two | 
bodies engaged in war against each other. 
The one party liad desired liberty onl v for 
themselves, the others had claimed it fur the | 
Word of God. The Reformation becaino the i 
most formidable enemy of that incredulity | 
towards which Rome is often so lenient. 
After restoring liberty to the Church, the 
reformers restored religion to tlie world. 
Of these two gifts, the latter was tlie most 
needed. 

The friends of infidelity hoped, for a while, 
to reckon among their number Margaret of 
Valois, duche.s8 of Alen^ou, whom Francis 
tenderly loved, and always called 
wonwe,” his darling, as wo learn from Bran- 
t6mo.^ The same tastes, the same acquirc- 
incntB, distinguished both brother and sister. 
rosscBsiiig, like Francis, a handsome person, 
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Margaret combined with those eminent 
qualities that make groat characters those 
gentler virtues that win the affections. In 
the world, in the gay entertainments at the 
court of the king and of the emperor, she 
slione like a queen, charming, surprising, 
and captivating all hearts. Passionately 
fond of letters, and endowed with a rare 
genius, she would retire to her closet, and 
there indulge in the • sweet pleasures of 
tliought, study, and learning. But her ruling 
passion was to do good and prevent evil. 
When ambassadors had been received by 
the king, they went and paid their respects 
to Margaret. “ They were mightily en- 
chanted with her,” says Brantomc, “ and 
made a glowing report of her to tlicir own 
countrymen.” Ancf tiie king would often 
refer matters of iiiqiortancc to her, “ leaving 
them solely to her decision.”^ 

This celebrated princess was distinguished 
for the strictness of her morals ; but while 
many confine this austerity to their lips, 
and are lax in their behaviour, Margaret did 
the contrary. Irreproachable in conduct, 
slie was not altogether free from censure in 
her writings. Instead of being surprised at 
this, we might rather wonder that a woman 
so dissolute as Louisa of Savoy should have 
a daughter so pure as Margaret. While 
visiting different parts of the country with 
tlie court, she amused lierself with describ- 
ing the manners of the time, and particularly 
the disorders of the priests and monks. ‘‘ I 
have heard her,” says Brantomc, “ thus nar- 
rating tales to my grandmother, who always 
accompanied her in her litter, as lady-in- 
Avaiting, and who had charge of her ink- 
horn.”*'* 

This Margaret, so beautiful, so full of wit, 
and living in the atmospliere of a corrupted 
court, was one of the first to he carried away 
])y the religious movement then beginning 
ill France. But h'^’w could the Duchess of 
^vlcin.’Oii bo reached by the Reformation in 
the midst of so profane a court, and of the 
licentious talcs by wdiich it avus amused? 
Her elevated soul felt Avants that the Gospel 
alone could satisfy ; grace Avorks every 
where ; and Christianity, Avliich oven before 
an apostle had appeared in Rome, already 
counted followers in the hou.se of Nar- 
cissus and ill the court of Nero,^ penetrated 
rapidly, at the period of its renovation, into 
the court of Francis 1. High-bred dames 
and noble lords addressed tlie princes in the 
language of faith ; and that .sun, then rising 
upon France, shed its earliest beams upon an 
illustrious head, by Avbicb they Averc imme- 
diately reflected on the Duchess of Aleiipon. 

Among the most distinguished noblemen 
at the court was William of Monthnin, son 
of Cardinal Briqonnet of St. Male, who had 
entered the church after the decease of bis 

1 Vie des Dames iUuatnis, p. 3.17. 

* Ibid. p. 34«. 

* Bomana xrt. U { Philip, iv. 23. 
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wife. Count William, who was fond of 
study, took holy orders, and became succes- 
sively bishop of Lodevo and of Meaux. 
Being twice sent ambassador to Rome, lie 
returned to Paris, unseduced by the flattery 
and pomps of Leo X. 

At the period of his return to France, the 
sap was every where beginning to move, 
j^arel, then master of arts, was lecturing in 
the celebrated college of the Cardinal Le- 
moine, one of the four principal colleges of 
the theological faculty in Paris, equal in rank 
to the Sorboiine. Tavo fclloAV-countrynicn 
of Lefevre, Arnaud and Gerard Roussel, witli 
several others, increased the circle of liberal 
and generous minds. Bri^oniiet, fresh from 
the gay entertainments and festivities of 
Rome, Avas astonished at what had taken 
place; in Paris during liis absence. Thirst- 
ing for the truth, he renewed his ancient re- 
lations with Lefevre, and passed many pre- 
cious hours with the doctor of the Sorboime, 
with Farcl, the two Roussels and their 
friends.* 'Pliis illustrious but humble- 
minded prelate was willing to be instructed 
by the lowliest Christians, but particularly 
by the Lord himself. “ I am in darkness,” 
said he, “ aAvaiting the grace of the Divintr 
benevolence, from Avhich 1 am exiled by my 
demerits.” llis mind Avas dazzled, as it Avere, 
by the brilliancy of the Gospel. His eyelids 
drooped before its unequalled brightness. 
“ The eyes of all men,” added he, “ are insuf- 
ficient tV> receive the whole light of this 
great luminary.”^ 

Lefevre had recommended the Bishop to 
the Bible ; he had pointed to it as tlie clue 
which ever leads men back to the primitive 
truth of Christianity, — to what it Avas Avhen 
schools, sects, ordinances, and traditions 
Avere unknown, and as the ixiAverful medium 
b}^ which the religion of Jesus Christ is 
I'enOA’^atcd. Bn9oniiet read the Bible. “Such 
is the sweetness of this Divine food,” .said he, 
“ that it makes the mind insatiable ; the 
more we taste of it, the more Ave long for it.”^ 
'^riie simple and mighty truth of salvation 
charmed him: he found Christ, — he found 
God liimself. “ What vessel,” said he, “ is 
able to receive the exceeding fulness of tliis 
inexhaustible sweetness? But the dwelling 
extends according to our desire to entertain 
the good guest. Faith is the quartermaster 
Avho alone can find room for him, or, more 
truly, who makes us dwell in him.” But at 
the same time the good bishop, afflicted at 
seeing this doctrine of life, Avhicli the Kefor- 
in.'ition restored to the Avorld, held in so little 
estimation at court, in the city, and among 
the people, exclaimed; “Oh singular and 


1 Histoire do la RCvocat. de I'ddit. de Nanteif 1. 7. Maim- 
bonrfr. Hist, du CaW. p. 12. 

2 This passage is taken from a inanuscript in the Bibllo- 
th^que Hoyale at Paris, entitled LtUrt* dt Marguerite^ reinc 
de A'aenrre, and marked S. F. 337. I shall havo frequent oc. 
casiun to quote the xuanuBcriyt, which 1 had great difficulty 
in deciphering. 

» Ibid. 
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most worthy innovation, and yet to my fel- Francis I. and of the profligate household of 
low-men most unacceptable I ” Louisa of Savoy, was accomplished one of 

It is in this way that evangelical opinions those conversions of the heart wiiioli, although 
made their way into the midst of the frivo- not thoroughly evangelical, are not the fruit 
lous, dissolute, and literary court of Francis of a mere aesthotical religion. Margaret 
I. Many of the men who eomposed it, and subsequently recorded in lier poems the dif- 
who enjoyed the entire confidence of the ferent movements of her soul at this important 
king, as John du Bellay, Budseus, Cop the period of her life ; and in them we may trace 
court physician, and even Petit the king’s^ the path she then trod. Wo find that the 
confessor, appeared favourably disposed to- sense of sin had taken strong hold of her. 
wards the sentiments of Bri(jonnet and and that she wept over the levity with which 
Lefevre. Francis, who loved learning, who she had treated the scandals of the world. 


invited into his states learned men inclined 
to Lutheranism, and who thought (as Eras- 
mus says) “in this manner to adorn and 
illustrate his age in a more magnificent 
manner than he could have done by trophies, 
pyramids, or by the most pompous struc- 
tures,” was himself carried away by his 
sister, by Bri<?onnet, and by the literary men 
of his court and universities, lie would 
often be present at the discussions of the 
learned, listening with delight to their con- 
versation at table, and calling them “ his 
children.” He prepared the way for the 
Word of God by founding Hebrew and Greek 
professorships. And hence Theodore Beza, 
when placing his portrait at the head of the 
reformers, says : “ Pious spectator ! do not 
shudder at the sight of this adversary I 
Ought he not to have a part in this honour, 
who expelled barbarism from the world, and 
with firm hand substituted in its stead three 
languages and sound learning, to bo as it 
were the portals to the new building that 
was shortly to be erected? 

But there w^as at the court of Francis I. 
one soul in particular, which seemed pre- 
pared to receive the evangelical influence of 
the doctor of Etaplcs and the bishop of 
Meaux. Margaret, yet hesitating and waver- 
ing, in the midst of the depraved society that 
surrounded her, looked for support, and found 
it in the Gospel. She turned towards this 
fresh breath tiiat was reanimating the world, 
and inhaled it with delight as an emanation 
from heaven. From some of the ladies of 
her court she learnt what the ncjw doctors 
were teaching ; they lent her their writings, 
their little books, called in the language of 
the time, “ tracts ; ” and spoke to her of the 
“primitive Church, of the pure VVordof God, 
of worshipping in spirit and in truth, and of 
Christian liberty which shakes off tlie yoke 
of superstition and traditions of men to bind 
them closer to God alone. Erelong this 
princess conversed with Lefovre, Farel, «*ind 
Roussel ; their zeal, their ])iety, their purity 
of morals, — ^all in them struck her imagina- 
tion ; but it was the Bishop of Meaux in pp- 
ticular, who had long enjoyed her friendsiiip, 
that became her ^ido in the path of faith. 

Thus, in the midst of the brilliant court of 

> Neque rex potentlsslme pudeat... .quasi atrlenses hajus 
ledia futuras. Be*® leones.— Disputation Ibus corum ipse in- 
terfult. Plor. Rismundi Hist, de ortn hfcreaum, vil. 2. 

3 JKaimbourg. Hist, du Calvinisme. p. Vr. 


She exclaimed : 

Is there a gulf of i!I, so deep and wide 
Tliat can suffice but e'en a tenth to hide 
Of my vile sins I 

This corruption, of which she had so long 
been ignorant, she discovered every whore, 
now that her eyes were opened. 

Well do 1 fed within mo Is the root, 

Without are branch and foliage, Rower and fruit.i 

Yet amidst the alarm caused by the state of 
her soul, she felt that a God of peace had 
appeared to her : 

My (lod, thou hast come down on earth to me,— 

To me, although a naked worm I be.* 

And ere long a sense of the love of God in 
Christ was shed abroad in Iicr heart. 

Margaret had found fuitli, and her enrap- 
tured soul indulged in lioly transports.^ 

Word Divine, Jesus the Salvator, 

Only Son of the eternal Pater, 

The first, tlic last ; of all things renovator, 

T’.ishop and klne, and mighty triumphalor. 

From death by death our liberator. 

By faith we’re made the sons of the Creator. 

From this time a great change took place 
in the Duchess of Alcn^on : — 

Though poor, and ^ ak. and ignorant I be, 
liow rich, how stro how wLse 1 am in Thee I ^ 

But the power of sin w^as not yet sulxlued in 
her. !Shc found a struggle, a discord in her 
soul that alarmed her : ^ 

In spirit noble,~biit in nature slave; 

Immortal am 1.— tending to tlic grave; 

Kssence of heaven,— and yet of earthly birth ; 

God’s dwelling place,— and yet how little worth. 

Margaret, seeking in nature the symbols 
that might express the w'ants and affections 
of her soul, chose for her emblem (says 
Braiitomc) the marigold, “ which by its rays 
and leaves has more affinity with the sun, 
and turns wherever he goes.”® — She added 
this device : — 

A'on iiyferiora terutuSf 
1 seek not things below, 

“ as a sign,” adds the courtly writer, “ that 


1 Marguerites de la Marguerite dcs prfneosaes. Lyon. 
1547, tome 1. Mlrolr de I’Ame pfichcresse, p. 15. The copy 
1 have used appears to have belonged to the Queen of Na- 
varro herself, and some notes that It contains are said to 
be in her own handwriting. It is now In the possession of 
a friend of the author’s, 

2 Ibid. pp. IH, 19. . . . 

9 Marguerites, Ac. Discord de I’csprlt et de la chair, p. 
73. (The translator has endeavoured to preserve the quaint- 
ness of the original, both in rhyme and rhythm.) 

4 Ibid. Miroir de I’Amc, p. 22. 

9 ibid. Discord dc I’csprlt, p.Ti. 

9 Vie des Femmes illustres, p. 33. 
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she directed all her actions, thoughts, desires, 
and affections, to that great sun which is 
God ; and hence she was suspected of being 
attached to the Lutheran religion.” ^ 

In fact, the princess experienced, not long 
after, the trutn of the saying, that all ivho 
will live godly in Jesus Christ shall suffer per- 
^ecution. At the court, they talked of Mar- 
garet’s new opinions, and the surprise was 
great. What ! even the sister of the king 
takes part with these people ! For a moment 
it might have been thought that Margaret’s 
ruin was certain. She was denounced to 
Francis I. But the king, who was tenderly 
attached to his sister, pretended to tliink 
that it was untnie. Margaret’s character 
gradually lessened the opposition. Every 
one loved her, says Bran tome: “she was 
very kind, mild, graeious, charitable, affable, 
a great alms-giver, despising nobody, and 
winning all hearts by her excellent quali- 
ties.” ^ 

In the midst of the corruption and frivolity 
of that age, the mind reposes with delight on 
this chosen soul, which the grace of God had 
seized from beneath such a load of vanities 
and grandeur. But her feminine character 
held her back. If Francis I. bad felt his 
sister’s convictions, he w'ould no doubt have 
followed them out. Tlic timid heart of the 
princess trembled before the anger of the 
king. She was constantly wavering between 
her brother and her Saviour, and could 
not resolve to sacrifice either. AVe cannot 
recognise her as a (?hristian who has 
reached the perfect liberty of the children 
(d* God : she is a correct type of those eleva- 
ted souls, so numerous in every age, parti- 
cularly among women, who, powertully 
attracted towards heaven, have not sufficient 
strength to detach themselves entirely from 
the earth. 

How^ever, such as she is, she is a pleasing 
character on the st:\ge of liistory. Neither 
Germany nor England present her parallel, 
ishc is a star, slightly clouded no doubt, but 
shedding an indescribable and gentle radi- 
ance, and, at the time of which I am treat- 
ing, lier rays shine out still more brightly. 
1 1 is not until later years, when the angry 
looks of Francis I. denounce a mortal hatred 
against the Reformation, that his frightened 
sister will screen her holy faith from the 
light of day. But now she raises her head 
in the midst of this corrupted court, and 
appears a bride of Christ. The respect paid 
to licr, the high opinion entertained of her 
understanding and of her heart, plead the 
cause of the Gospel at the court of France 
much better than any preacher eould have 
done. The gentle influence of woman gained 
admission for the new doctrine, i t is per- 
haps to tliis period we should trace the incli- 
nation of the French nobility to embrace 
Protestantism. If Frances had followed his 


sister, if all the nation had opened its gates 
to Christianity, Margaret’s conversion might 
have been the saving of France. But while 
the nobles welcomed the Gospel, the king 
and the people remained faithful to Rome; 
and there came a time when it was a cause 
of serious misfortune to the Reformation 
to count a Navarre and a Condd among its 
Tanks. 


CHAPTER V. 

Encmios of the Reformation— Lonisa~-I)uprat— Concordat 
of Bologna— Opposition of the Parliament and the Uni- 
Tersity— The Sorbonne— Beda— His Character— His Ty. 
ranny— Berqnin, tho most learned of the Nobility— The 
IntrigocrBof the Korbonne — Heresy of the three Magda. 
Ions— Luther condemned at Paris- Address of the Sor. 
bonne to the King— Lefevre quits Paris for Meaux. 

'runs already had the Gospel made illustri- 
ous conquests in France, Lefevre, Bri<jon- 
nctj-'Farel, and Margaret joyfully yielded in 
Paris to the movement that was already 
beginning to shake tho world. Francis f. 
himself seemed at that time more attracted 
by the splendour of literature, than repelled 
by the severity of the Gospel. The friends 
of the Word of God were entertaining the 
most pleasing expectations ; they thought 
that the heavenly doctrine would be dissemi- 
nated without obstacle over their country, at 
the very moment when a formidable opposi- 
tion was organizing at court and in the Sor- 
bonne. France, which was to signalize 
itself among Roman-catholic states for nearly 
three centuries by its lyersecutions, rose wita 
pitiless severity against the Reformation. If 
the seventeenth century was tlie age of a 
bloody victory, the sixteenth was that of a 
cruel struggle. Probably in no place did the 
reformed Christians meet with more merci- 
less adversaries on tlie very spot where they 
raised the standard of the Gospel. In Ger- 
many, it was in the Romish states that their 
enemies were found ; in Switzerland, in tho 
Romish cantons ; but ii i France, it was face 
to face. A dissolute W4^man and a rapacious 
minister then headed the long list of the ene- 
mies of the Reformation. 

Louisa of Savoy, mother of the king and 
of Margaret, notorious for her gallantries, 
absolute in her will, and surrounded by a 
train of ladies of honour whose licentiousness 
began at the court of France a long series of 
immorality and scandal, naturally took part 
against the Word of God ; she was the more 
to be feared as she had always preserved an 
almost unbounded influence over her son. 
But the Gospel met with a still more formid- 
able adversary in Louisa’s favourite, Anthony 
Duprat, who by her influence was nominated 
chancellor of tho kingdom. This man, whom 
a contemporary historian calls the most 
vicious of all nipeds,^ "was more rapacious 


' vie dcs Femmes illiistros, p. S3. 


2 Iblil. p. 341. 


* 1 Bipedum omnium nequisstmus. Beloarius, zv. 4Sa. 
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than Louisa was dissolute. Having first 
enriched himself at the expense of justice, 
he desired subsequently to increase liis 
wealth at the expense of religion, and entered 
holy orders to gain possession of tlic richest 
livings. 

Lust <and avarice thus characterized these 
two persons, who, being both devoted to the 
pope, endeavoured to conceal the disorders 
of their lives by shedding the blood of the 
heretics.^ 

One of their first acts was to deliver up 
the kingdom to the cccJesIastical dominion 
of the pope. The king, after tlio battle of 
Marignaii, met Leo X. at Bologna, and there 
w^'is sealed the fiunons concordat^ in virtue 
of wdiieh these two princes divided tlie spoils 
of the Church between them. They annul- 
led the supremacy of councils to give it to 
the pope; ^and depriving the churches of 
their right to fill up the vacant bishoprics 
and livings, confeiTcd it on the king. After 
this, Francis I., supporting the pontiff’s 
train, proceeded to the minster-church of Bo- 
logna to ratify this negotiation. He was 
sensible of the injustice of tlie concordat, and 
turning to Duprat, whispered in his ear : “ It 
is enough to damn us both.”‘^ But what was 
salvation to him? Money and the pope's 
alliance were what he wanted. 

The parliament vigorously resisted the 
concordat. The king made its deputies wait 
several weeks at Amboise, and then calling 
them before him one day, as he rose from 
table, he said : “ There is a king in France, 
and I will not Iiave a Venetian senate formed 
in my dominions.” He then commanded 
them to depart before sunset. Evangelical 
liberty had nothing to hope from such a 
prince. Three days after, the high-chamber- 
lain La 'rremouillc appeared in parliament, 
and ordered the eoncoi'dat to be registered. 

Upon this the university nnt itself in mo- 
tion. On the 18th of Marcn 1518, a solemn 
rocession, at wlilcli all the students and the 
achelors w'ith their hoods were present, re- 
paired to the Church of Saint ( atherino of 
the Scholars, to implore Cod to preserve the 
liberties of the Cliurch and of the kingdom.^ 
“ The colleges were closed, strong bodies of 
the students went armed through tlic city, 
threatening and sometimes maltreating the 
exalted personages wlio were publishing and 
carrying out the said concordat by the king’s 
orders,”* The university eventually tole- 
rated the execution of thfs edict : but with- 
out revoking the resolutions on ^vhich it had 
declared it.s opposition ; and from that time, 
says the Venetian ambassador Correro, “ the 
king began to give away the bishoprics with 
a liberal hand at the solicitation of the court 
ladies, and to bestow abbeys on liis soldiers ; 
80 that at the court of France a trade was 

* Sismondi, lliftt. des FranCais, ivl. .7S7. 

2 Mathieu, i. 16 . 

» CrtvJer, T. no. 

6 Fontainet Hist, Cathol., Parid, ]{4)2, p. 16. 


carried on in bishoprics and abbeys, as at 
Venice in pepper ana cinnamon.”^ 

While Louisa and Duprat wore preparing to 
destroy the Gospel by the dcstniction of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, a fanatical 
and powerful party was forming against the 
Bible. Christian truth has always had to 
encounter two powerful adversaries, tlie de> 
pravity of the world and the fanaticism of 
the priests. The scholastic Sorhonne and a 
proili^atc court were now to mai’ch forward 
hand in hand against the confessors of Jt?sus 
Christ. In the early days of tlie Church, the 
unbelieving Saddueees and the hypocritical 
1‘harisees were the fiercest enemies of Chris- 
tianity : and so they have remained through 
every age. Erelong from the darkness of 
the schools emerged the most pitiless adver- 
saries of the Gospel. At their head was 
Noel B(?dicr, commonly called Beda, a native 
of Picardy and syndic of the ISorlionnc, re- 
puted to be the greatest brawler and most 
factious spirit of liis day. Educated in the 
dry maxims of scholasticism, matured in the 
theses and antitlieses of the Borborim?, 
liaving a greater veneration for the distinc- 
tions of the school than fertile Word of God, 
he was transported with anger against those II 
whose daring months vciiturc.d to put forth i 
other doctrines. Of a restless disposition, i! 
unable to enjoy any repose, always requiring 
new pursuits, lie was a torment to all around | 
him : confusion was his native ehmient ; he j 
seemed born for contention; and wljcn he | 
had no advcjrsaries lie fell foul of his friends. |i 
This impetuous quack filled the university |; 
with stupid and violent declamations against ! 
literature, against the innovations of the age, || 
and against all those who were not, in his 
opinion, sufticiently earnest in repnissing 
tlicm. Many smiled as they listened to him, I 
but others gave credit to the invectives ot’ 
the blustering orator, and the viohmee of liis ; 
character secured him a tyrannical si'. ay in 
the J^orbonne. JIc must always have some !, 
new enemy to fight, sonni victim to drag to : 
the scaffold; and accordingly he liad created Ij 
heretics before any existed, and had calh'd |' 
for the burning of Merlin, vicar-general of 1 
Pari.^, for liaving endeavoureil to justify | 
Origen. But wlien he saw tlie. new doctors 
appear, ho bounded like a wild beast that : 
suddenly perceives an easy prey within its 
rcacli. “ Tlierc arc three thousaiuV monks 
in one Beda,” said the cautious Erasmus.'-* | 
'J'hese excesses, however, were prejudicial i 
to his cause. “ What said the wisest men ' 
of the age, “ docs tlic Roman Church rest on ; 
tlic shoulders of such an Atlas as this?® j; 
Whence conies all tliis disturbance, except . 
from the absurdities of Beda himself?” i! 

In eflect, the very invectives that fright- ji 
cued weak minds, disgusted more generous j| 

1 Uamner, Oescli. Europ. 1. 27a „ li 

2 In nno l?cda sunt trla niilHa monachorum. Erasm. j| 

^^^Taiillus At] antibus nitituiTEcclesIa Romana. Ibid. p. 
1113. 
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spirits. At the court of Francis I. was a 
gentleman of Artois, named Louis de Ber- 
quin, then about thirty years of age, and 
who was never married. The purity of his 
life,^ his profound knowledge, which pro- 
cured him the title of “ the most learned of 
the nobles,”* the openness of his disposition, 
his tender care for the poor, and his un- 
bounded attaciiment to liis friends, distin- 
guished him above his equals.^ There was 
not a more devout observer of the ceremonies 
of the Church, fasts, festivals, and masses 
and he held in the greatest horror all that 
was denominated heretical. It was a matter 
of astonishment to witness so much devotion 
at the court. 

It seemed as if nothing could make such a 
man incline to the side of the Reformation ; 
there were, however, one or two features in 
his character that might lead him to the 
Gospel. Ho abhorred every kind of dis- 
simulation, and, as he never desired to injure 
any himself, he could not bear to sec them 
injured by others. The tyranny of Beda and 
other fanatics, their bickerings and persecu- 
tions, filled his generous soul with indigna- 
tion ; and .as ho never did things by halves, 
ho was accustomed wherever he went, in the 
city or at the court, “ even among the highest 
personages in the kingdom,”* to inveigh 
witli the utmost velicincncc against the 
tyranny of these doctors, and attack “ in 
their very nests,” says Theodore Beza, “those 
odious hornets who were then the terror of 
the world.” 

He did not stop here : opposition to injus- 
tice led Berquiii to inquire after trutli. He 
desired to know that holy Scripture, so dc.ar 
to (ho men against whom Beda and hiscrea- 
liire.s were raging ; and ho liad scarcely be- 
gun to read the hook, before it won his lieart. 
Bvjrqniu immediately joined Margaret, Lc- 
fevre, Briejonnet, and all those wlio loved the 
Word, and in thcl. society tasted of the 
purest joys. He felt that he had something 
more to do besides opposing the Sorboniio, 
and would have loved to communicate the 
convictions of his soul to all France, He im- 
mediately began to write and translate 
several Christian books into Frcncli. It 
seemed to him that every man ought to 
acknowledge .and embrace the truth as 
promptly as he had done liimself. That im- 
ped uosity which Beda had exerted in the 
service of human traditions, Bcnpiin em- 
ployed in the service of the Word of God. 
Altbougli younger than tlie syndic of the 
Sorbonne, less prudent, and less skilful, he 
had in his favour the noble enthusiasm of 
truth. They wore two strong wrestlers 


about to try which should throw the other. 
But Berqum had another object in view than 
a triumpli over Beda : he would have desired 
to pour forth floods of truth over all his 
countrymen. And hence Theodore Beza 
s.ays, that France might have found a second 
Luther in Berquin, if he had found a second 
elector ill Francis I.^ 

Numerous obstacles were destined to im- 
pede his efforts. Fanaticism finds disciples 
every where ; it is a Are that spreads far and 
near. The monks and ignorant priests took 
part with tlic syndic of the fclorbonne. A 
party-spirit pervaded the whole troop, wliich 
was governed by a few intriguing and fan.^,- 
tical leaders, who cleverly took advantage of 
the insignificance or vanity of their col- 
leagues, to infect them with their own preju- 
dices. At all their meetings these chiefs 
were the only speakers : they domineered 
over tlieir party by their violence, and re- 
duced tho moderate and weak-minded to 
silence. Hardly had they made any propo- 
sition, before these ringleaders exclaimed: 
“ We sh.all soon sec now who arc of the Lu- 
theran faction.”* Did anyone give utter- 
ance to a reasonable sentiment, a shuddering 
fell upon Beda, Lccoutiirier, Duchesne, and 
the whole hand ; and all cried out at once : 
“ He is worse than Luther.” This nmnoeuvro 
was successful ; the timid minds that prefer 
peace to disputation, those who arc ready to 
give up their own opinions for their own ad- 
vantage, those who do not understand the 
simplest questions, and, lastly, those who 
arc always carried away by tho clamour of 
others, — all became tho willing tools of Beda 
and his satellites. Some were silent, others 
shouted, all submitted to that influence which 
a proud and tyrannical mind exercises over 
vulgar souls. Such was the state of this 
association, which was regarded as so vene- 
rable, and which was at tliat time the most 
violent enemy of evangelical Christianity. 
It would often he sufficient to cast a single 
glance upon the most celebrated botlies to 
estimate at its just value the war they wage 
upon truth. 

Tlius the university which, under Lcuis 
XII., had apphiiuied Allmain’s aspirations 
after independence, abruptly plunged once 
more, under Duprat and Louisa of Savoy, 
into fanaticism and servility. If we except 
the jansenists and a few other doctors, a 
noble and real independence has never exist- 
ed among the Galilean clergy. They have 
never done more than oscillate between ser- 
vility to tho court and servility to the pope. 
If under Louis XII. or Louis XIV'. they had 
some appear.mce of liberty, it was b^ause 
their master in Paris was at strife with their 


' Ut he ramusciilnA qtildem irapudicltin sit r:xquam In 
ilium exortUB. Kr. Plpp. p. 127y. 

^ Oaillard, Hist, do Franflols I. 

* Mlrere beniorniis In e^cnos ct amicos. Er, Epp. p. 123S. 

* Oonstitutionuni ac rituum eccUV'.iistlcorum<»b8ervaiitls- 
slmuB. Ibid. 

* Actea ties Martyrs do Crespln, p. 103. 

*> Ut maximo omnium tunc metuendos crabroncs In ipsis 
corum cavis. . . .Uezaj leones. 


master at Koine. And thus wc have an ex- 
planation of the change we have pointed out. 

1 Gallia rortasals alterum esset Luterum naeia. Been 
leones. 

2 Hlc, inqulunt, apparebit qul sint Luiherann faclionis. 
Er. Epp. p. 889. 
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The university and the bishops forgot their 
rights and duties as soon as the king ceased 
to enjoin tlioir observance. 

For a long period Beda had been incensed 
against Lefevre ; the renown of the Picard 
doctor’s lectures irritated his compatriot and 
ruffled his pride; he would gladly have 
silenced him. Once already Beda had at- 
tacked the doctor of Etaples, and as yet little 
able to distinguish the evangelical doctrines, 
he had assailed his colleague on a point 
which, however strange it may appear, was 
near sending Lefevre to the scafl’old.^ This 
doctor had asserted that Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, Mary IVIagdalen, and the “ woman 
which was a sinner,” of whom Sfiint Luke 
speaks in the seventh chapter of his (jiosj)el, 
i TV’ere three distinct persons. The Greek 
I fathers had distinguished them: the Latin 
fathers liad confounded them together. This 
terrible heresy of the three Magdalens set 
Beda and all his host in motion ; Christen- 
dom was roused ; Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
one of the most distinguished prelates of the 
ago, wrote against Lefevre, and the whole 
Church then declared against an opinion now 
admitted by every Roman-catholic. Already 
Lefevre, condemned by the Sorbonne, was 
prosecuted by the parliament as a heretic, 
when Francis I., pleased at tlie opportunity 
of striking a blow at the Sorbonne, and of 
humbling the monks, rescued him from the 
hands of his persecutors. 

Beda, enraged at seeing his victim snatched 
from his grasp, resolved to take l)etter aim 
another time. The name of Luther was 
beginning to be heard in France. The re- 
former, after the di.sputc with Dr. Eck at 
Leipsic, had agreed to acknowledge the uni- 
versities of Eifurth and Paris as his judges. 
The zeal displayed by the latter university 
against the concordat, no doubt led him to 
hope that he should find impartial judges in 
its members. But the times were changed, 
and the more decided the theological faculty 
had been against the encroachments of Rome, 
the more it was bent on showi ig its ortlio- 
doxy. Beda accordingly found it quite dis- 
posed to enter into his views. 

On the 20th of January 1520, the trea- 
surer of the French nation* bought tw^enty 
copies of the conference between Lutlier and 
Eck for distribution among the members of 
the commission who were to make a report 
on the matter. More than a year was em- 
ployed in this investigation. The German 
Reformation was beginning to create a strong 
sensation in France. I’he universities, which 
were then truly catholic institutions, to 
which students resorted from every country 
in Christendom, brought Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and England, into closer and 
speedier relation with each other, as regards 

* Oaillard, Hist. d« FranQois T. !v. 228. 

formerly the f imtorn In the university of Paris to 
clwlfy its mambers into four naiioim, viz. j France, I’l- 
cardjT* AOnttandy, and Germany. — Ta. 


theology and philosophy, than those of the 
present day. The reports prevailing in 
Paris of Luther’s success strengthened the 
hands of such men as Lefevre, Brigonnet, 
and Farel. Each of his victories increased 
their courage. Many of the Sorbonne doc- 
tors were stimck by the admirable truths 
they found in the writings of the Wittein- 
berg monk. There had already been many 
a bold confession ; but there had also been a 
terrible resistance. “ All Europe,” says 
Crevier, “ was w'aitingfor tlic decision of the 
university of Paris.” The contest appeared 
doubtful. At length Beda prevailed ; and in 
April 1521, th(5 university decreed that Lu- 
ther’s works should be publicly burnt, and 
the author compelled to retract. 

’’I’liis w'iis not enough. In fact Luther’s 
disciples had crossed the Rhine more speed- 
ily even than his writings. “ In a short 
time,” says tlie Jesuit Maimbourg, “the uni-, 
versity was filled with foreigners, who, be- 
cause they knew a little Hebrew and more 
Greek, acquired a reputation, insinuated 
fliemselvcs into the houses of persons of qua- 
lity, and claimed an insolent liberty of inter- 
preting the Bible.” ^ Tlie faculty, therefore, 
appointed a deputation to bear their remon- 
strances to the king. 

Francis I., caring little for the quarrels of 
theologians, was continuing his career of 
pleasure; and passing from castle to castle, 
with his gentlemen and the ladies com- 

^ 1118 mother’s and his sister's court, 
iilged in every species of disorder, 
far from the troublesome observation of 
the citizens of the capital. He thus made 
his progresses through Brittany, Anjou, 
Guienne, Angoumois, and Poitou, leading 
the same sumptuous life in villages ana 
forests, as if lie had been at Paris in liis 
palace of Tournelles. It was one round of 
toumaments, sham-fights, masquerades, 
costly entertainments, and banquets, which 
even those of LucuUus (as Brantome says) 
could not equal.* 

For a moment, however, he interrupted 
the course of his pleasures to receive the 
grave deputies of the Sorbonne ; but bo saw 
only men of learning in those whom the 
faculty pointed out as heretics. Could a 
prince who boasted of having put the kings 
of France horsdc payc (out of leading-strings) , 
bend bis head before a few fanatical doctors? 
He replied : “ I will not have these people 
molested. To persecute those who teach us, 
would prevent able scholars from coming into 
our country.”® 

The deputation left the king’s presence in 
great wrath. What will be the consequence ? 
The disease grows stronger every day, 
already the heretical opinions are denomi- 
nated “ the sentiments of men of genius 
the devouring fiamo is stealing into the most 

1 Illgt. du OftlvlW8Tne, p. 10. . 

2 Vie des Hommez llluztres, 1. 326. 

3 Maimbourg, p. 11. 
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secret recesses ; erelong the conflagration 
will burst forth, and throughout France 
the edifice of faith wdll fall with a terrible 
crash. 

Bcda and his party, failing to obtain the 
king’s permission to erect their scaffolds, re- 
sort to persecutions of a more invidious 
nature. There was no kind of annoyance to 
which the evangelical teachers were not 
subjected. Fresh reports and fresh denun- 
ciations followed each other daily. The aged 
Lefovre, tormented by these ignomnt zealots, 
longed for repose. The pious Bri sonnet, who 
was unremitting in his veneration for the 
doctor of Etaples,' offered him an asylum. 
I^efevre quitted Paris and retired to Meaux. 
This was the first victory gained over tlio 
Gospel, and it was then seen that if the Kom- 
ish party cannot succeed in engaging the 
civil power on its side, there is a secret and 
fanatical police, by moans of \vhich it is 
enabled to obtain its end. 


CHAPTFJl VI. 

UH^ontret his Diocese— llcform— The Doctors perse- 
cuted in I 'iris— I'liilibertft of Savoy — 0<jrreHpondeuce be- 
tween Maigaret and Drilounet. 

Thus Pario was beginning to rise against the 
Reformation, and to trace the outlines of tliat 
circumvallation which was destined for more 
than throe centuries to bar the entrance of 
the reformed worship. It had boon God’s 
will that the first beams of light should shine 
upon the capital ; but men i mmedi ate h" arose 
to cxtiiiguisli them ; tiie spirit of the 
was already fermenting in the metropolis, 
and other eitics were about to receive the 
liglit which Paris reiected. 

Brieonnet, on returning to his diocese, had 
inanifjsted the z(?al of a Christian and of a 
bishop. He had visited every parish, and, 
assembling the deans, the inciiml)ents, and 
tii<Mr curates, with the church wardens and 
principal parisliioners, had inquired into the 
doctrine and lives of the preachers. At col- 
lection time (tlicy answered) the Franciscans 
of Meaux begin their rounds ; a single 
preacher will visit four or five parishes in a 
day, always delivering the same sermon, not 
to feed the souls of his hearers, but to fill his 
belly, his purse, and his convent.® Their 
wallets once replenished, their end is gained, 
the sermons are over, and tlio monks do not 
appear again in ^he churches until the time 
for another collection has arrived. The only 


business of these sheplier^’^ is to shear their 
sheep. ^ 

The majority of tho parish priests spent 
their stipends at Paris. “ Alas !” exclaimed 
the pious bishop, finding a j)re.sbytery de- 
serted that ho had gone to visit, “ are they 
not traitors who thus desert the service of 
Jesus Christ?’”* BriQonnet resolved to apply 
a remedy to these evils, and convoked a 
synod of all his clergy for tho 13th of Octo- 
ber 1519. But these worldly priests, who 
troubled themselves but little about the re- 
monstrances of their bishop, and for whom 
Paris had so many charms, took advantage 
of a custom in virtue of which they might 
substitute one or more curates to tend their 
flocks in their absence. Out of one hundred 
and twenty-seven of these curates, there 
were only fourteen of whom Bri9oniiet could 
approve upon examination. 

Woiidly-minded priests, imbecile curates, 
monks wlio thought only of their belly ; — 
such was then the condition of the Church. 
Brieonnet interdicted the Franciscans from 
entering the pulpit pifiblished a mandate 
on the 27th of October 1520, in which he 
declared “ traitors and deserters all those 
p:istor.s who, by ab.antloning their flocks, 
siiow plainly that what they love is their 
fleece and their wool ; selected others who 
\vc;ro found to lie capable, and gave them to 
the poor sheep, ransomed by the most holy 
blood of Jesus Christ;”** and feeling con- 
vinced that tlui only means of providing able 
ministers for his diocese was to train them 
himself, Im determined to establish a theolo- 
gical scliool at Meaux, under the direction 
of pioiLS and learned doctors. It wa.s neces- 
sary to find them, and Bcda soon provided 
them. 

This fanatic and his band did not relax 
their exertions ; and, bitterly complaining of 
the toleration of their government, declared 
that they would make war on the new doc- 
trines with it, without it, and against it. In 
vain had Lefevre quitteil the capital ; did 
not Farol and his friends remain behind? 
Farcl, it is true, did not preacli, for lie was 
not in holy orders ; but at the university and 
in the city, with professors and priests, stu- 
dents and citizens, he boldly maintained the 
cause of the Reformation. Others, inspirited 
by his example, were inculcating the Gospel 
more openly. A celebrated preacher. Mar- 
tial Mazurier, president of St. Michael’s col- 
lege, threw aside all reserve, depicted the 
disorders of the age in the darkest and yet 
traest colours, and it seemed impossible to 
resist the torrent of his eloquence.® The 


1 MS. of Meaux. I am indebted to the kindness of M. 
‘ Fro Innumerls beneficiis, protantls aditudia commodis. Ladevfeze, pastor at Meaux, for a copy of this manuscript, 
iSpist. dedicatoria Epp. Pauli. which is preserved iu that city, 

i. 41>out Uiis time U679) a popular society, more violent in * MS. of Meaux. 

its prinolples, was formed among the Leaguers, and which ^ Eis in universa diocosi sua praedicationem interdlxtt. 
was called the (Seize), front the number of its direct- Act. Mart. p. 334. . _ 

ing committee, each of whom became a religious agitator 4 Histoire Q^ndaloglque de la maison des BrlConnets, by 
in as many quarters of Paris. White's Universal llUtory, Eug. Britonneau, published in 1621 , and quoted In the 

I’-. 4M. of 4th May 1S42. 

^ I'.a solum docerl quje ad coenobliim lllorum ac ventrera * Prequentisslmas do reformandls homlnum moribus 
cxplendum pertlnerent. Acta Mart. p. 334 . condones habult. Lannoi, Navarrw gymnasii Hist. p. 261. 
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anger of Beda and his theological friends 
was at its height. “ If wo tolerate these 
innovators,” said he, “ they will invade the 
whole body, and all will be over with our 
teacliing, our traditions, our places, and the 
respect felt towards us by France and the 
whole of Christendom!” 

The divines of the Sorbonne were the 
stronger party. Farel, Mazurier, Gerard 
Roussel, and his brother Arnold, soon found 
their active exertions every where thwarted. 
The Bishop of Meaux entreated his friends 
to come and join Lefevro ; and these excel- 
lent men, hunted down by the Sorbonne, and 
hoping to form, under Bri^onnet’s protection, 
a sacred phalanx for the triuinpli of the truth, 
accepted the bishop’s invitation, and repaired 
to Meaux. ^ Thus the light of the Gospel 
was gradually withdrawn from the capital, 
where Providence had kindled its earliest 
sparks. And this is the condemnation^ that 
light is come into the worlds and men loved dark- 
ness rather than lights because their deeds were 
cvil.^ It is impossible not to discover that 
Paris then drewljown upon its walls the 
judgment of God pointed out in these words 
of Jesus Christ. 

Margaret of Valois, successively deprived 
of Bri<?onnct, I^efevrc, and their friends, felt 
anxious at her lonely position in the midst 
of Paris and the licentious court of Francis 
I, A young princess, Philiberta of Savoy, 
her mother’s sister, lived in close intimacy 
with her. Philiberta, whom the King of 
France had given in marriage to Julian the 
Magnificent, brother to Leo X., in confirma- 
tion of the concordat, had repaired to Rome 
after her nuptials, when the pope, delighted 
at so illustrious an alliance, had expended 
150,000 ducats in sumptuous festivities on 
the occasion.^ Julian, who then commanded 
the papal army, died, leaving his widow only 
eighteen years of ago. Bhe became attached 
to Margaret, who by lier talents and virtues 
exercised a great inliueiice over all around 
her. Philiherta's grief opened her heart to 
the voice of religion. Margaret imparted to 
her all she read ; and the widow of the lieu- 
tenant-general of the (.'hurch began to taste 
the sweets of the doctrine of salvation. But 
Philiberta was too inexperienced to .support 
her friend. Margaret often trembled as she 
thought of her exceeding weakness. If the 
love she bore the king and the fear she had 
of displeasing him led her to any action con- 
trary to her conscience, trr uble immediately 
entered into her soul, and turning sorrow- 
fully towards the Lord, she found in him a 
brother {ind a master more compassionate 
and dearer to her lieart than Francis him- 
self. It was then she said to Jesus Christ : — * 


1 Ce fut persecution qul se siisclta contre eux ^ Paris 
en 1521, qu; i-s obliKca it quiU»*r cett« ville. Vic de Farel, 
par ChoupM7(f . 

2 John lu. 19. 

» Hist. gta. de Savoli*, ii. no. 

* niroir oa raine pi3chm‘s.se. Mariuucritc.s tie la Marjruc- 

rite, 1 . 36 . 


Street brother, who, tvhen thou might’st Justly chfdo 
Thy fooll.9h sister, tak'st her to thy side t 
And grace and love giv’st her in recompense 
Of murmiirings, lnjur.v, and great ofibnee. 

Too much, too much, dear brother, thou hast done. 

Too much, alas I for such a worthless one. 

Margaret seeing all her friends retiring to 
Meaux, looked sadly after them from the 
midst of the festivities of the court. Every 
thing appeared to bo deserting her again, 
lier husDand, tlio Duke of AlenQon, was 
setting out for the army ; her youthful aunt 
Philiberta was going to Savoy. The duchess 
turned to Briijonnet. 

“ Monsieur de Meaux,” wrote she, “know- 
ing that One alone is necessary, I apply to 
you, entreating you to be, by prayer, the 
means that IIo will be pleased to guide ac- 
cording to His holy will, M. d’Alen(?on, who 
by command of the king is setting out as 
lieutenant goncral in his army^ which 1 fear 
will not be disbanded without a war. And 
thinking that, besides the public weal of the 
kingdom, you have a good title in whatso- 
ever concerns his salvation and mine, I pray 
for your spiritual aid. To-morrow, my aunt 
of Nemours departs for Savoy. I am obliged 
to meddle with many things that cause me 
much fear. Wherefore, if you should know 
that master ^Michael could undertake a jour- 
ney hither, it would be a consolation to me, 
which I beseech only for the honour of God.”^ 
Michael of Aranda, whoso aid Margaret 
sought, wes one of the members of the evan- 
gelical society of Meaux, who subsequently 
exposed himself to many dangers in preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

This pious princess beheld with alarm the 
opposition against truth becoming more for- 
midable every day. Duprat and the erea- 
tureu the government, Bccla and those of 
the Sorl)onne, filled her with terror. Bri- 
i^onnet, to encourage her, replied : “ It is the 
war ^,hich the gentle , Jesus told us in the 

Gospel he came to send on earth and also- 

the fire the great fire that transformeth 

carthlincss into heavenliness. I desire with 
all my heart to aid you, madam, but from 
my own notbiiigness expect nothing but the 
will. Whoso hath faith, ])ope, and love, 
hath all lie requires, and needeth not aid or 

support God alone is all in all, and out 

of him can nothing be found. To figjat, take 
with you that great giant love unspeak- 
able The war is led on by love. Jesus 

denmndeth the presence of the heart ; wretched 
is tlie man Vvbo withdraws from him. Whoso 
fighteth in person is sure of victory. He 
often failctli who fighteth by others.”* 

The Bishop of Alcaux wgs beginning to 
know by personal expcrier.ee what it is to 
fight for the Word of God. The theologians 
and monks, irritated by the asylum he gave 
to the friends of the Reformation, accused 
him w’ith such violence tliat his brother, the 


1 Lqtteni of Margaret, Qiie^ of Navarre, In the Royal Li- 
ranr at Paris. S. F. 337 (1521), _ 

* l^ttres de Marguerite. MS. S. P. 12th June 1521. 
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Bishop of St. Malo, came to Paris to inquire 
into the matter.' Hence Margaret was the 
more touched hy the consolations that Bii- 
(jonnet addressed to her, and she replied with 
offers of assistance. 

“ If in any thing," she wrote, “ you think 
that I can pleasure you or yours, I pray you 
believe that every trouble will turn to my 
comfort. May everlasting peace be yours 
after these long wars you are waging for the 

faith, ill which battle you desire to die 

“ Wholly your daughter, 

“Maiuiakkt.”* 

It is to be lamented that Brif;onnet did not 
die in the contest. Yet he was then full of 
zeal, riiiliberta of Nemours, respected by 
all for her sincere devotion, her liberality 
towards the poor, and the great purity of her 
life, read with increasing interest the evan- 
gelical writings transmitted to her by the 
Bishop of Meaux. “ T have all the tracts 
that you have sent me,” wrote Margaret to 
Bri^onnet, “ of which ray aunt of Nemours 
has her part, and I will forward her the last; 
for she is in Savoy at her brother’s wedding, 
which is no slight loss to me ; wherefore I 
beseech you have pity on my lonclinoss.” 
Unhappily Philiberta did not live long 
enough to declare herself openly in favour of 
the Reformation. She died in 1524 at the 
castle of Adrieu le Grand, in Bugey, at the 
age of twerty-six.*'* This was a severe blow 
to Margaret. Her friend, her sister, she 
who could fully comprehend her, was taken 
from her. There was perhaps only one indi- 
vidual, her brother, whoso death would ]iav(‘, 
occasioned her more sorrow than this : 

Such floods of tciifH full from my eyos. 

They hide from view both earth and skies < 

Margaret, feeling her inability to resist 
her grief and the seductions of tlie court, en- 
treat^ed Bri^onnet to exhort her to the love 
of God, and the Imrablc bishop replied : — 

“May the mild and gentle Jesus, who 
wills, and who alone is rIdIo to effect what 
he mightily wills, in his Infinite mercy visit 
your lieart, exhorting you to love him with 
your whole being. Other than he, madam, 
none has the power to do this ; you must not 
seek light from darkness, or warmth from 
cold. P>y attracting he kindles ; and by 
warmth he attracts to follow him, enlarging 
the heart. Madam, you write to me to have 
pity on you, because you are alone. I do 
not understand that word. Whoso lives in 
the world and has his heart there, is alone ; 
for many and evil go together. But she 
whoso heart sleeps to the world, and is 
awake to the meek ^md gentle Jesus, her 
true and loyal husband, is truly alone, for 
she lives on the one thing needlul ; and yet 


she is not alone, not being forsaken by him 
who fills and preserves all things. Pity I 
cannot, and must not, such loneliness, which 
is more to be esteemed than the whole 
world, from which I am persuaded that the 
love of God has saved you, and that you are 

no longer its child Abide, madam, alone 

in your only One who has been pleased 

to suffer a painful and ignominious death 
and passion. 

“ Madam, in commending myself to your 
good graces, I entreat you not to use any 
more such words as in your last letters. Of 
God alone you are the daughter and bride : 

other father you should not seek I exhort 

and admonish you, that you will be such and 
as good a daughter to him, as he is a good 

Father to you and forasmuch as you 

cannot attain to this, because the finite can- 
not correspond to infinity, I pray that he 
will vouchsafe to increase your strength, 
that you may love and serve him with your 
whole heart."' 

Notwithstanding these exhortations. Mar- 
garet was not consoled. She bitterly re- 
gretted the spiritual guides whom she had 
lost; the new pastors forced upon her to 
bring her back did not possess her confidence, 
and whatever the bishop might say, she felt 
herself alone in the midst of the court, and 
all around her appeared dark and desolate. 
“As a sheep in a strange country,” wrote 
she to Bri^onnet, “ wandering about, not 
knowing where to find its pasture, through 
lack of knowing its new shepherds, natu- 
rally lifts its head to catch the breeze from 
that quarter where the chief shepherd was 
once accustomed to give her sweet nourish- 
ment, in such sort am I constrained to pnay 

for your charity Come down from the 

high mountain, and in pity regard, among 
this benighted pcopl(3, tlse blindest of all thy 
fold. “ Makqaret.”* 

The Bishop of Meaux, iji his reply, taking 
up tlie image of the stray sheep under which 
Margaret had depicted herself, uses it to 
describe the mysteries of salvation under the 
figure of a wood : “ The sheep entering the 
forest, led by the Holy Ghost,” said he, “ is 
immediately enchanted by the goodness, 
beauty, straightness, length, breadth, depth, 
and height, and the fragrant and invigorat- 
ing sweetness of this fore.st and when it 

has looked all around, has seen only Him in 
all, and all in Him and moving rapidly 
through its depths, finds it so pleasant, that 
the way is life, and joy, and consolation.”* 
The bishop then shows her the sheep search- 
ing in vain for the limits of the forest (an 
image of the soul that would fathom the 
mysteries of God), meeting with lofty 
mountains, which it endeavours to scale, 
finding every where “ inaccessible and in- 

I MS. Blbl. Boy. S. P s.^r, dated loth July. 

z Ibid. 3 All in Christ. 


\ MS. de Meaux. 

3 MS S. P. 237, de la Bibl. Royal©. 

4 9y*chemon, Hist, do la maison de Savoie, li. 181. 

i *^3**'**®®” splritiielle aprds la mort du Roi. Marguerites, 
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comprehensible infinity.” He then teaches 
her the road by which the soul, inquiring 
after God, surmounts all these difficulties ; 
he shows liow the sheep in the midst 
of the hirelings finds “ the cabin of the great 
Shepherd,” and “ enters on the wing of medi- 
tation by faith all is made smooth, all is 
explained ; and she begins to sing ; “ I have 
found him whom my soul lovetli.” 

Thus wrote the Bishop of Mcaux. At 
that period ho was burning with zeal, and 
would gladly liJivc seen all France regene- 
rated by the Gospel.^ Often would his mind 
dwell especially on those three great indi- 
viduals who seemed to preside over the des- 
tinies of its people, — the king, his mother, 
and his sister. He thought that if the royal 
family were enlightened, all the people would 
bo so, and tlio priests, stirred to rivalry, 
would at last awaken from their lethargy. 
“ Madam,” wrote he to Margaret, “ I humbly 
entreat Almighty God, that lie will ho pleased 
of his goodness to kindle a fire in the hearts 
of the king, of his moth(!r, and in your own 

so that from you there may go forth a 

light burning and shining on the rest of the 
nation ; and particularly on that class b}' 
whose coldness all others are frozen.” 

Margaret did not share tlicso hopes, l^hc 
speaks neither of her brother nor of her 
mother ; they were subjects she dariMl not 
touch upon ; but, replying to the bishop in 
January 1522, with a heart wrung by the 
indifference and worldlincss of those around 
her, she said; “ The times are so cold, my 
heart so icy;” and signs her letter, “your 
frozen, thirsty, and hungry daughter, 

“ Makoaret.” 

This letter did not discourage Briton net, 
but it made him ponder ; and feeling how 
much he, who desired to rc-anirnate others, 
required to be animated himself, he com- 
mended himself to the prayers of Margaret 
and of Madam de Nemours. “ Madam,” 
wrote he, with great simplicity, “ I beseech 
you to awaken the poor slurnbcrcr with your 
prayers.”'-* 

Such in 1521 were the sentiments inter- 
changed at the court of France. A strange 
correspondence, no doubt, and one which, 
after more than three centuries, a manu- 
script in the Royal Library has revealed to 
us. Was this influence of the Reformation 
in such high places a benefit to it or a mis- 
fortune ? The sting of truth penetrated the 
court ; but perhaps it only served to arou.se 
the drowsy beast, and exciting his rage, 
caused it to spring with deadlier fury on the 
humblest of the flock. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Beginning of the Church at Bfenux— The Scripture! In 
Frencli—Tho Artisans and tho Bishop— Evangelical Har- 
vest— The Epistles of St. Paul sent to the King— Lefevre 
and Eoina— The Monks before the Bishop— The Monks 
before the Parliament— Brisiounet’s first fall— Lefevre and 
Earcl— Persecution— Francis Lambertr-His Noviciate and 
Apostolic Labours— ULs Early Struggles— lie quits Avig- 
uou. 

The time was indeed approaching when the 
storm should burst upon tho Reformation ; 
but it was first to scatter a few more seeds 
and to gather in a few more sheaves. This 
city of Meaux, renowned a century and a 
half later by the sublime defender^ of the 
Gallican system against the autocratic pre- 
tensions of Rome, was called to be the first 
town of France where regenerated Christia- 
nity sliould establish its dominion. It was 
then the field on which the labourers were 
prodigal of their exertions and their seed, 
and wdiere already the ears were falling be- 
fore the reapers. Bricjoniiet, less sunk in 
slumhor than he had said, was animating, in- 
specting, and directing all. His fortune 
equalled hi.s zeal ; never did man devote his 
w(!aUh to nobler uses, and never did such 
noble devotedness promise at first to bear 
such gloriou.s fruits. The most pious teachers, 
transferred from Paris to Mcaux, from that 
time acted with more liberty, 'fhero w'as 
frc(;dom of speech, ami great was the stride 
Ihcu taken by tlie iioforrnation in France. 
Lefevre energetically expounded that Gospel 
with which lie would have rejoiced to fill the 
world. He exclaimed: “Kings, princes, 
nobles, people, all nations should think and 
aspire after Christ alone.^ Every priest 
should resemble that archangel whom John 
saw in the Apocalypse, flying through the 
air, holding tho everlasting Gospel in his 
hand, and carrying it to every people, na- 
tion, tongue, and king. Come near ye 
poll tiffs, conic ye kings, come ye generous 

hearts! Nations, awake to tlie light of 

the Gospel, and irdialo the heavenly lifc.^ 
The Word of God is all-sufficient.”* 

Such in truth was the motto of that school : 
The Word op God is all-sufficient. In 
this device the whole Reformation is em- 
bodied. “ To know Christ and bis Word,” 
said Lefevre, Roussel, and Farel, “is the 

only living and universal theology He 

who knows that, knows every thing.” ® 

The truth was making a deep impression 
at Meaux. I’rivate meetings took place at 
first ; then conferences ; and at last the Gos- 
pel was preached in the chutches. But a 
new effort inflicted a still more formidable 
blow against Rome. 


* studio verltatls ullis declarandie fnflammattis. Act. 
Martyrum, p. .iw. 
if MS. BlM. Royaie. 


* Bossuefc. . 

2 lleRcs, princlpcB, maftnateff omnes et suWnde pmnwn 

natlonum popiill, ut nihil allud cojrltent....ao Chrlattto*- 
Pabrl. Oomm. In Evangr. Pr»f. ^ 

3 l/blvis gentium ctner^sabnfnl ad Evangclll Jucem. Ibw- 
^ Verbuin Del Buffleit. Ibid. 

ft Hffic e«t uulvcrsact solavlvtflca ThoolopIa....C^rt»turi 
et verbum cJub caae omnia. Ibid, in Bt. Johan, p. *71. 
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Lefevre desired to enable the Christians of 
France to read the Holy Scriptures. On the 
30th October 1522, he published a French 
translation of the four Clospels ; on the 6th 
November, the remaining books of the New 
Testament; on the 12th October 1524, all 
these books together, at the house of Collin 
in Meaux ; and in 1525, a French version of 
the Psalms.^ Thus was begun in France, 
almost at the same time as in Germany, that 
printing and dissemination of the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue which, three centuries 
later, was to be so wonderfully developed 
throughout the world. In France, as on the 
other side of the Rhine, the Bible Jiad a de- 
cisive influence. Experience had taught 
many Frenchmen, that when they .sought to 
know Divine things, doubt and ob.scurity 
encompassed them on every side. In how 
many moments and perhaps years in their 
lives had they been tempted to regard the 
most certain tmth.s as mere delusions ! Wc 
need a ray from heaven to enlighten our 
darkness. Such was the ejaculation of many 
a soul at the epoch of the Kefonuation. With 
longings such as these, numher.s received the 
sacred writings from the hands of Lcfcvrc; 
they were read in their families and in jni- 
vate ; conver.sations on the Bible he.came 
fre(iucnt ; Christ appeared to tliose sonls so 
long misled, as the centre and the sun of all 
revelation. No longer did th(;y require de- 
monstrations to prove that JScripturc was 
from God; tliey knew If, for liy it they liad 
been ti’an.sportcd from darkness to light. 

Sucdi was the course by wiiieli .so many 
distinguished persons in France attained a 
knowledge of God. But there were yet 
simpler and more common paths, if such can 
be, ny which many of the lower chisses were 
brought to the truth. The city of Meaux 
was almost wholly inluihitcd by artisans and 
dealers in wool. “ There was engendered in 
niaiiy, ’ says a chronicler of the sixteenth 
cciitur^', “ so ardent a desire of knowing the 
way of .salvation, that artisans, fullers, and 
wool-combers took no other recreation, as 
they worked with their hands, tlian conver- 
sation with each other on the of God, 

and comforting themselves with the same. 
.Sundays and holidu}- s e.specially were devoted 
to the reading of Scripture, and inquiring 
into the good ple^isure of the JiOrd.”“ 

Briconnet rejoiced to sec piety take the 
place of superstition in his diocese. ‘ ‘ Lefevre, 
aided by the renown of his great learning,” 
says a contemporary historian, “contrived 
so to cajole and circumvent Messire Guil- 
laume Bri^omiet with his plausible talk, that 
he caused him to turn aside grievously, so 
that it has been impossible up to this day to 
free the city and diocese of Meaux from that 

{pestilent doctrine, where it. has so marvcL 
ously increased. The raii^leading tliat good 


bishop was a great injury, as until then he 
had Dcen so devoted to God and to the Virgin 
Mary.” ^ 

Yet all were not so grievously turned 
aside as the Franciscan says, .whom we have 
just quoted. The city was ^vided into two 
parties. On the one side were the monks of 
ot. Francis and the friends of the Romish 
doctrine ; on the other, Bri 9 onnet, Lefevre, 
Farel, and all tliose who loved the new 
preaching. A man of the poorer classes, by 
name Lcclcrc, w'as one of the most servile 
adherents of the monks; but his wife and 
two sons, Peter and John, had received the 
Gospel with eagcrncs.s, and John, who was 
a wool carder, soon distinguished himself 
among the new Christians. James Pavanne, 
a learned and youthful Picard, “ a man of 
great sincerity and uprightness,” whom 
Bri^oniiet had invit(;d to Meaux, showed an 
ardent zeal for the Reformation. Meaux 
had liecoine a focus of light. Persons called 
thither by biisiiic.ss heard the Gospel, and 
carried it back to tlicir liomcs. It was not 
in the city alone that men were examining 
the Jiknipturcs ; “ many of the villages did 
the same,” says a chronicle, “ so that in this 
diocese an image of tlio renovated Church 
was seen to shine forth.” 

^J'he environs of Meaux were covered with 
rich crops, and at harv(?st .season a crowd of 
labourers flocked thither from the surround- 
ing countries. Resting from tlicir toils in 
the middle of the day, they conversed with 
the people of the ])lace, who spoke to them 
of <»lhcr .sccd-tiines and other harvests. 
Many peasants from Thierache, and par- 
ticularly from Landouzy, persevered, on 
tlirir return home, in the doctrines they 
liad heard, and erelong an evangelical 
church was formed in this district, which is 
one of the oldest ehurclics in the kingdom.^ 
“ The renown of this great blessing spread 
through France,” says tlie chronicler.® Bri- 
Voniict himself proclaimed the Gospel from 
the pulpit, and endeavoured to scatter around 
hlin “ that infinite, sweet, mild, true, and 
only light (to use his own words) ■twhieh 
dazzles and enlightens every creature capa- 
ble of receiving it, and which, while it en- 
lightens him, rai.ses him by adoption to the 
dignity of a .son of God.”* lie besought his 
flock to lend no car to those who would turn 
them aside from the Word. “ Though an 
angel from heaven,” said he, “ .should preach 
any other Gospel, do not listen to him.” 
Sometimes gloomy thoughts would prey upon 
his soul. He was not sure of himself ; he 
shrunk back in alarm, as he dwelt upon the 
fatal consequences of his unfaitlifulness ; and 
forewarning liis hearers, he said to them : 


1 Ilistoire Gatliolique de notre temps, par Fontaine, de 
I’ordrc dc St. Francois. Paris, 1562. 

2 Titese particulars are derived from some old and much 
discoloured papers, found In the church of Landouzy-la. 
Ville, in the department of Aisue, by M. Colany, wbU^ pas- 


tor of tlmt place. 

Soy. S. P. No. 337. 


3 Act Mort. n. 182. 

4 MS. Bibl. llo; 


1 Lc Long. Blblioth. saerdo, 2d edit. p. 42. 

2 Act. des Mart. p. 182. 
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“ Even should I, your bishop, change my 
language and my doctrine, beware of chang- 
ing like me.”' At that moment nothing 
seemed to indicate the possibility of such a 
misfortune. “ Not only was the Word of 
God preached,”^ says the chronicle, “ but it 
was followed ; all workis of charity and love 
were practised there ; the morals were re- 
formed and superstitions laid low.”* 

Still clinging to the idea of gaining over 
the king and his mother, the bishop sent to 
Margaret “ the epistles of St. Paul, translat- 
ed and splendidly illuminated, most humbly 
entreating her to present them to the king ; 
which cannot but be most pleasing from your 
hands,” added the good bishop. “ They are 
a royal dish,” continued he, “ fattening with- 
out corruption, and healing all manner of 
sickness. The more we taste them, the more 
we hunger after them with desire unsatiablc, 
and that never cloys.”* 

What more welcome message could Mar 
garet receive ? The moment seemed favour- 
able. Michael Aranda was at Paris, de- 
tained by order of the king’s mother, for 
whom he was translating portions of the 
Holy Scripture.* Rut Margaret would have 
prclcrred that Bri9onnct should present this 
took himself to her brother. “ You would 
do well to come here,” wrote she, “ for you 
know the confidence that Madam and the 
king place in you 

Thus, probably, was the Word of God 
placed at that time (in 1522 and 1523) under 
the eyes of Francis I. and Louisa of 8avoy. 
They came into contact with that Gospel 
which they were afterwards to persecute. 
We do not find that this Word produced any 
salutary effect upon them. An impulse of 
curiosity led them to open that Bible 'which 
tvas then making so much noise ; but they 
closed it as soon as they had opened it. 

Margaret herself found it hard to contend 
against the worldliness by which she w'as 
every where surrounded. Her tender affec- 
tion towards lier brother, the obedience she 
owed to her mother, and the flatteries la- 
vished' on her by the court, all seemed to 
conspire against the love she had vowed to 
Christ. Christ was alone against many. 
Sometimes Margaret’s soul, assailed by so 
many adversaries, and stunned by the noise 
of the world, turned aside from its Master, 
Then, becoming sensible of her faults, the 
princess would shut herself up in her apart- 
ments, and giving way to her sorrow, utter 
cries very different from the joyous sounds 
with which Francis and the young lords, the 
companions of his debauchery, filled the royal 
palaces in the midst of their entertainments 
and festivities ; — 

i Hist. ( -'hollque ue Fontaine. 

* Act, Mart n. Ih2, 

» MS. BIbl, fioy. S. F. No. W?. 

* Par 1« eomtnandenrsnt do Madame A oul il a lyvrA 
auelque choae de la salncte Escripture au'elle desire par- 
rafre. Ibid. 

It • IMd. 


Left you T have, to follow pleasure’s voice, 
Left you I have, and for an evil choice, 

Left you I have, and whither am I come T. . . .^ 


Then turning towards Meaux, Margaret 
would exclaim in her anguish : “ I return to 
you, to M. Fabry (Leievre) and all your 
gentlemen, beseeching you, by your prayers, 
to obtain of the unspeakable Mercy an ala- 
rum for the poor weak and sleepy one, to 
arouse her from her heavy and deadly slum- 
ber.”* 

Thus had Meaux become a focus w^hence 
the light of the Gospel emanated. The 
friends of the Reformation indulged in flat- 
tering illusions. Who could resist the Gos- 
pel if the power of Francis cleared the way? 
The corrupting influence of tlie court would 
then be changed into a holy influence, and 
France would acquire a moral strength that 
would render her the benefactress of the 
world. 

But, on their side, the friends of Romo had 
taken the alarm. Among those at Meaux 
was a Jacobin monk named Boma. One day, 
as Lefevre, Farel, and their friends were talk- 
ing with him and some other of the papal 
partisans, Lefevre could not suppress his 
anticipations. “ The Gospel is already gain- 
ing the hearts of the great and of the people,” 
said he, “ and in a short time, spreading all 
over Franco, it will everywhere throw down 
the inventions of men.” Tiic aged doctor 
w,as animated ; liis eyes sparkled ; his worn- 
out voice grew sonorous; one might have 
compared him to the age<l Simeon returning 
thanks to the Lord, because bis eyes had 
seen His salvation. Lefevre ’s friends shared 
in his emotion : their amazed opponents were 
dumb. On a sudden Roma started up impo- 
tuously, and exclaimed in the tone of a popu- 
lar tribune : “ Then I and all the other reli- 
gioners will preach a crusade ; we will raise 
the people ; and if the king permits the 
preaching of your Gospel, we will expel liiui 
from his kingdom by liis own subjects.' * 

Thus did .a monk venture to rise up against 
the knightly monarch. The Franciscans 
applauded tliis language. They must not 
allow the doctor's i>rop!iccy to be fulfilled. 
Already the friars were returning daily with 
diminished offerings, Tlic Franciscans in 
alann went about among private families. 
“ These new teachers are lieretics,” said 
they ; “ tliey atttick the holiest observances, 
and deny the most sacred mysteries.” Then 
growing bolder, the most incensed among 
them issued from their cloister, and proceeded 
to the bishop’s residence. On being admit- 
ted, they said to the prelate : “ C!rush this 
heresy, or else the pestilence, which is already 
desolating the city of Meaux, will spread 
over the whole kingdom.” 

Briconnet was moved, and for an instant 
disturbed by this attack, but be did not give 


* IiC« Marfruerlte*. 1. 4o. 

* MS. Blbl. Boy. 8. P. No. .W. 

» Farel, EpUrc au Due de Lorrainet Ocn iA'i*. 
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way; lie felt too much contempt for these writings,” he thought, “ if we keep theGos- 
ignorant monks and their interested cla- pel ; we may easily accede to a certain invo- 
niours. He went into the pulpit, justified cation of the Virgin, if we add that it is only 
Lefevre, and called the monks pharisees and by the mediation of Jesus Christ that she 
hypocrites. Still this opposition had already possesses any influence.” If beside the truth 
excited trouble and conflict in his soul ; he we place the power of error, the papacy is 
sought to encourage himself by the porsua- satisfied. But the sacrifice \^hich Bri^onnet 
sion that such spiritual combats were neces- felt the deepest, and which yet was required 
sary. “ By this warfare,” said he, in his of him, was the loss of his friends. If the 
somew’hat mystical language, “ wo arrive at bishop would escape, he must sacrifice his 
a vivifying death, and by continually morti- brethren. Of timid character, but little pre- 
fying life, we die living, and live dying.” ^ pared to give up his riches and his station 
The way would have been surer if, casting for Christ’s sake, already alarmed, shaken, 
himself upon the Saviour, as the apostles and cast down, he was still further led astray 
when tossed by the winds and waves, he had by treacherous advisers : if the evangelical 
exclaimed : “ Lord, help me ! or 1 perish.” doctors should quit Meaux (said some), they 
The monks of Meaux, enraged at their will carry the Reformation elsewhere. His 
unfavourable reception by the bishop, re- heart was torn by a painful struggle. At 
solved to carry their complaints before a last the wisdom of this world prevailed ; he 

higher tribunal. An appeal lay open to gave way, and on the loth of October 1523, 

them. If the bishop will not give way, he published three mandates, the first of which 

may be reduced to compliance. Their leaders enjoined prayers for the dead, and tlie invo- 

set out for Paris, and concerted measures cation of the Virgin and of the saints ; the 
with Beda and iWchcsne. They hastened second forbade any one to buy, borrow, read, 
before the parliament, and denounced the possess, or carry about with him Luther’s 
bishop and tlie heretical teachers. “ The city works, and ordered them to be torn in pieces, 
and all the neighbourhood,” said they, “ aro to be scattered to the winds, or to be burnt ; 
infected with heresy, and its polluted w'aters and the last established in express terms the 
flow from the episcopal palace.” doctrine of purgatory. Then, on the 13th 

Thus did France begin to hear the cry of of November in the same year, Bri^onnet for- 
pcrsecuti('n raised against the Gospel. The bade the parish priests and their curates to 
sacerdotal and the civil power, the Sorbonne permit tlic “ Lutherans” to preaeli.' This 
and the parliament, grasped their arras, — was not all. first president of the Par- 
arms that were to be stained with blood, liament of Paris, and Andrew Verjus, coun- 
Christlanity had taught mankind that there cillor in the same court, and before ■whom 
are duties <aiul rights anterior to all civil Briijonnet Jiad shortly afterwards to «appear, 
associations; it hud emancipated the rcli- arrived at Meaux during Lent 1524, no doubt 
gious mind, promoted liberty of conscience, to satisfy themselves of the bishop’s proceed- 
aiid worked a great change In society ; for ings. The poor prelate did all he could to 
antiquity, which contemplated the citizen please them. Already on the 29th of January 
every w'hcrc and the man no where, had he had taken the images of the saints under 
made religion a mere matter of state. But his especial protection ; he now began to 
these ideas of liberty had scarcely been given visit his churches, to preach, and to struggle 
to the world, cre the papacy corrupted them ; hard in the presence of the first president and 
f'r the despotism of the prince it had suhsti- of councillor Verjus to “ weed out the heresies 
tuted the despotism of the priest; and not that were there shooting up.” ^ The deputies 
unfrcquently it had raised botli prince and of the Parliament returned to Paris fully 
priest against the chrislian people. Anew satisfied. This was Brivoniiet's first fall, 
emancipalion was needed; it took place in Lefevre was the special object of hostility, 
the sixteenth century. Wherever the Refer- His commentary on the four Gospels, and 
mation establi.shed itself, it broke the yoke particularly tlie “ Epistle to Christian 
of Rome, and the religious mind was again Readers,” prefixed to it, had inflamed the 
enfranchised. But so rooted in the nature of anger of Beda and bis allies. They de- 
man is the disposition to tyrannize over truth, nounced this writing to tlie faculty. ^ “ Does 
that among many protestant natioiiF, the he not dare recommend all the faithful to 
Church, liberated from the arbitrary power read the Scriptures ? ” said the fiery syndic, 
of the priest, has again in our days fallen “ Does he not say therein that whoever loves 
under the yoke of the civil power ; destined, not Christ’s Word is not a Cliristian and 
like its founder, to be bandied from one dcs- that the Word of God is sufficient to lead to 
potism to another, to pass from Caiaphas to eternal life ? ” 

Pilate, and from Pilate to Caiaplias. But Francis 1. looked on this accusation as 

Bri^onnet had not the courage necessary a mere theological squabble. He appointed 
for resistance. lie would not yield every a commission : and Lefevre, having justified 
thing, but what he did concede satisfied 

Rome. “ We may well do without Luther’s i Hist. Ofin^Aloglque de Brl5onnet, ad annum. 

. 2 MS. Bibl. Hoy. S. P. No. #37. 

i 9 Qui vcrbiim hoc modo non diligunt, quo pacto hi 

* MS. Blbl. Roy. S. P. No. 337. ' Chrl.stlanl esseut. Brief. Comm, in Kvang. 
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himself before it, came off from this attack 
with all the honours of war. 

Farel, who had not so many protectors at 
court, was compelled to leave Mcaiix.^ It 
woidd appear that he first repaired to Paris ; * 
and that, having unsparingly attacked the 
errors of Kome, ho could remain there no 
longer, and was forced to retire to Dau- 
phiny, whither he was eager to carry the 
Gospel. 

At the time of the dispersion of the Giris- 
tians at Mcaux, another Frenchman, quitting 
his native country, crossed the threshold of 
the Augustine convent at Wittemberg, 
^ wliere Luther resided. This was in January 
1523. 

Farel was not the only man in tho south 
of France whom God had prepared for his 
work. A little further to the south than 
Gap, on the banks of the Ilhonc, in iliat city 
of Avignon called by Petrarch “ the third 
Babylon,” may still no seen the walls of the 
“ apostolic palace,” which the popes and car- 
dinals had long filled with tlicir luxury and 
debauchery, and which a Roman legate now 
inhabited, lonely and dejected in the midst 
of this deserted city, whoso narrow filthy 
streets were seldom trod but hy the feet of 
monks and priests. 

The little court of the legate was, how- 
ever, sometimes enlivened by a beautiful, 
amiable, and laughing boy, who gambolled 
about its lialls.*'^ This was Francis Lambert, 
son of th(i secretary of the apostolic palace, 
born in 1487, two years before Farel. The 
child w'as at first astonished at tlie irreligion 
and crimes of these prelates, — “ crimes so 
numerous and so enormous,” says he, “ that 
I cannot describe them.”^ lie became ha- 
bituated to them, however, by degrees, and 
it would appear tliat he was himself seduced 
by bad example.* Yet (lod had iniplaiited 
in his heart a desire for holiness. Ifis father 
being dead, bis mother had tlic charge of his 
education, and, according to the custom of 
tho times, intrusted him to the carc of the 
Franciscans. The sanctified air of these 
monks imposed on Francis, and his timid 
looks followed them respectfully, as he saw 
them clad in course garments, barefoot, or 
with rude sandals only, moving to and fro, 
begging in the city and calling on his mother ; 
and if at any time they chanced to smile 
upon him, he fancied himself (he tells us) 
afmo.st in heaven.® The monks w'orked 
upon this disposition, and hVancis, attracted 
by them, assumed the cowl at the age of 
fifteen. “ It was God’s pleasure,” said he in 
after-years, “ that I should make known to 
the world the impurity of these wliited se- 
pulchres.” 

1 P&rel, aprfis avoir subsists tant gu'il put & Paris. Ueza, 
Hist. Eccl. K r,. 

2 In palatio sicpe versatus, quod genitor mens 1et;atioiiis 
ejua sccrcta < cssot. Lamb. Rpislola ad OaPlne Regcm. 

3 Impletaics horrenda scelrra tam multa ot enormia. 
Ibid. 

* OUn\ sedvetus ct peceator. Ibid. 

• Bationea propter ouas mlnorltarum convorsatlonero, 
habitumque r^erit. Wittenberg, ibZi. 


During tlie year of his noviciate every 
thing went on smoothly ; he was studiously 
kept in the dark ; but no sooner had he pro- 
nounced his vows, than the monks sliowed 
themselves in all their deformity, and the 
halo of sanctity that he had discovered around 
their heads faded away, and he remained in- 
censed, alarmed, and dejected. Francis soon 
began to feel a secret strength within him, 
that drove him forcibly towards tho Holy 
Scriptures,' and bound him to believe and to 
teach the Word of God. In 1517, he was 
nominated apostolical preacher of the con- 
vent, and instead of running about like his 
colleagues after “ fat presents and well-stored 
tables,” he employed himself in travelling 
afoot through the deserted country, and call- 
ing tho.se ignorant people to conversion whom 
the fire and sincerity of his language drew 
in crowds around him. But when, after 
spending .several months in passing through 
tho C’omtat Venaissiii and tho surrounding 
districts, he returned exhausted to his con- 
vent on a mule th;it Iiad been given him to 
carry his weakened frame, and went to sock 
a brief repose in his poor cell, some of the 
monks received him with coldness, others 
with raillery, and a third party with anger; 
and they hastened to sell the animal, which 
they all agreed in saying was the only profit 
of those evangelical journeys. 

One day, ns brother Francis was preaching 
in a certain town, with a gravity quite apos- 
tolic and tlu5 vivacity of a native of the 
south: “Kindle a fire,” cxclniimal he, “be- 
fore thi.s .<!acrcd porcli, and there consume 
the spoils of your luxury, your worldly- 
mindodness, and your debauchery.” Imme- 
diately the whole assembly was in commo- 
tion ; some lighted up a fire ; other.s ran 
into their Iiouscs and returned witli d^ce, 
playing-cards, and o])sccnc pictures ; and 
then, like the Cliri.stians of Ephesus at the 
preaching of 8t. I\iul, cast all into the flames. 
A great crowd was gathered round the fire, 
and among thc-m some Franciscans, who per- 
ceiving an indecent drawing of a young 
female, cunningly drew it away, and hid it 
under one of their frocks, “ to add fuel to 
their own flames,” says Lambert. This did 
not escape the eye of brother Francis ; a 
holy indignation kindled within him, and 
boldly addressing the monks, he inveighed 
against their luhrieity and theft. Abashed 
at being discovered, they sunk their heads, 
gave np the picture, but swore to he re- 
venged.^ 

Lambert, surrounded with debauchery, 
and become an object of hatred to the monks, 
felt from time to time an ardent desire to 
return into the world, which appeared to him 
infinitely more holy than tho cloister : but 
he found something still better. Luther’s 


1 Ur^bat TOC vehementer latena qu»dam yis (confido 
non aliena a Uomlnl spirltiOa^Bacrarum sbudia llterariim. 
Exceesln In S. Johannis Aporalypsia, pficf. 

* Lambert von Avignon, by i'rofciBor Baum^ 
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works, carried to the fairs of Lyons, descended 
the Rhone and reached his cell. They were 
soon taken from him and burnt ; but it was 
too late. The spirit that animated the Au- 
gustine of Witteinbcrg had passed into the 
Franciscan of Avignon : ho was saved. 
Vainly until then had he resorted to frequent 
fasting; vainly had ho slept sitting on a 
stool ; ^ vainly had ho shunned the looks of 
woman, worn haircloth next his skin, scourged 
himself, and so weakened his body that ho 
could scarcely hold himself upright, and 
sometimes even fainted in the churches and 
fields as ho was preaching to the people. 
All this, he tells us, could not extinguish tho 
desires and banish the tlioughts that preyed 
upon liim, and it was only in faith on the 
free grace of God and in tho sanctity of a 
married life that he found purity and peacc.^ 
'^Idiis is one of tliosc numerous examples 
^v^hich prove tliat marriage, being of Divine 
apjiointment, is a means of grace and holi- 
ness, and that the celibacy of priests and 
monks, the invention of man, is one of the 
most effectual agents to foster impurity, sully 
the imagination, disturb the peace of fami- 
lies, and fdl society with innumcrahle dis- 
orders. 

At last the friar had made up liis mind ; 
lie will quit the convent, ho will abandon 
popery, lie will leave France. He will go 
where tho streams of the Gospel flow abun- 
dant and pure, and ho will there plunge into 
them, and quench the fires that are consum- 
ing hiin.^ {511100 all his efforts arc unavail- 
ing, he will go to Wittemberg, to that ^reat 
servant of God, whose name alone conjures 
and affrights the devil, in order that he may 
find peacc.^ lie took advantage of some 
letters that were to be carried to one of the 
superiors of the order, and having donned 
his frock, quitted the Franciscan convent of 
Avignon in the spring of 1522, after twenty 
years of sti'ugglc. lie ascended tlie Rhone, 
traversed Lyons, and crossed tho forests that 
cover the lower ridges of the Jura. This 
tall, thin, ungraceful monk still wore the 
habit of his order, and rode oii an ass, his 
bare fecit almost toucliing the ground. Wo 
Jiave already seen him pass througli Geneva, 
Lausanne, Rcriie, and Zurich.®^ In tho be- 
ginning of 1523, he was at Wittemberg, and 
embraced Luther. Rut let us return to 
France and to the Chui’ch of Meaiix. 

* Kon alitcr dormuisso mnlto tempore quam In scamno 
nndo sedentem. Lamb, dc sacro conjuffio. 

■-f Donee Bccnndum altistlmi Jusbioncm coiijux lactus est. 

® ilrebar tanien ctiamai nesclrcnt alii. Udd. 

* Tametsi nou habeam scoria ot multis modls nltcrer ad 
continentiam, nunquam pacem habui. Ibiu. 

* Vol. II. p. 206. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Lefevre and Farel persecuted— DiiDerence between the T.u. 
thoran and Reformed Churches— Leclerc posts up his 
Placards— Loclerc branded— Berquln's Zeal— fierquin be- 
fore the Parliament— Rescued to Francis I.— MazurlePs 
Apostney— Fall and Remorse of Pavanno— Metz— Agrlppa 
and Chatelaln— Lambert at Wittemberg— Kvangclical 
Press at Hamburg— Lambert marries— lie longs to return 
to France— The jjots— Peter Touasalnt becomes atten- 
tive— Leclerc breaks the Images— Leclerc’s Condemnation 
and Torture— Martyrdom of Cliatelalu— Flight. 

Lefevre intimidated, Briijonnet drawing 
back, Farel compelled to fly — here was a be- 
ginning of victory. They already imagined 
at the ►Sorbonne that they had mastered the 
movement ; the doctors and monks congra- 
tulated each other on their triumphs. But 
this was not enough ; blood had not flowed. 
T'hey set to Avork again ; ami blood, since it 
must be so, was erelong to gratify the fana- 
ticism of Rome. 

The evangelical Christians of IVlcaux, see- 
ing their leaders dispersed, sought to edify 
one another. Tlic Avool-cardcr, John l^e- 
clcrc, Avhoni the lessoiLS of the doctors, tho 
reading of tho Bible, and some tracts, had 
instructed in the Christian doctrine,^ signa- 
lized himself by his zeal and facility in ox- 
poundiug {Scripture. 11c Avas one of those 
men Avhoin the Spirit of God fills with cou- 
rage,*'^ and soon ] daces at tho liead of a reli- 
gious movement. It Avas not long before 
the Church of Meaiix regarded him as its 
minister. 

The idea of a universal priesthood, such a 
living principle among the first Christians, 
had been re-established by Luther in the six- 
teenth century.® But this idea seems then 
to have existed only in theory in the Lu- 
theran church, and to have been really acted 
upon s(d(dy among the reformed Christians. 
The Lutheran Cliurclies (and hero they agree 
with tho Anglican Church) perhaps took a 
middle course between the Romish and the 
Reformed Churches. Among the Lutherans, 
every thing proceeded from the pastor or the 
priest ; and nothing was counted valid in tho 
(d lurch that did not flow regularly through 
it.s chiefs. But the Reformed Churches, 
wliile they maintained tho Divine appoint- 
ment of tile ministry, Avhich some sects deny, 
approached nearer to the primitive condition 
jf the apostolical communities. From the 
times of Avhich avc are speaking, they recog’: 
nised and proclaimed tliat the Christian 
flocks ought not simply to receive what the 
pastor gives; that the members of the Church, 
as Avell as its leaders, possess tho key of that 
treasure whence the latter derive their in- 
struction, for the Bible is in the hands of 
all; that the graces of God, the spirit of 
faith, of Avisdom, of consolation, of light, are 
not bestowed on the pastor only ; that every 
man is called upon to employ the gift be has 


1 Allis paucalls Itbcllls dillgenter leotis. Dezie looaes. 
, 2 AnimosiB ildci plonas. Ibid. 

I 9 See vol. ii. p. ISS. 
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received for the good of all ; and that a cer- dreadful scene, and wrung with anguish, 
tain gift, necessary to the cdihcation of the endured a hitter strife : it was the enthusi- 
Church, may be refused to a minister, and asm of faith struggling in her heart with 
yet granted to one of his flock. Thus the maternal love ; faith prevailed at last, and 
passive state of the Church was then clianged she exclaimed with a voice that made the 
into" a state of general activity ; and in adversaries tremble : “ Glory to Jesus Christ 
France, especially, this revolution was ac- and to his witnesses I Thus did that 
complished. In other countries, the refor- Frenchwoman of the sixteenth century fulfil 
mers were almost exclusively pastors and tlic commandment of the Son of God : “ He 
doctors ; but in France men of learning had that loveth his son more than me is not 
from the very beginning pious men of the worthy of me.” Such boldness, and at such 
people for their allies. In that country God a moment, merited signal punishment; but 
selected for his first workmen a doctor of the this Christian mother liad appalled the hearts 
Sorbonne and a wool-comber. both of priests and soldiers. All their fury 

The wool-comber Leclcrc began to visit was controlled by a stronger ann than theirs, 
from house to house, confirming the dis- The crowd, respectfully making way, allowed 
ciples. Hut not stopping short at these the martyrs mother slowly to regain her 
ordinary cares, ho would fain have .seen the humble dwelling. The monks, and even the 
edifice of popery overthrown, and France, town-sergeants, gazed on her without mov- 
from the mid.st of these ruins, turning with a ing. “Not one of her enemies dared lay 
cry of joy towards the Gospel. His un> hands upon her,” said Tiieodore Beza. After 
guarded zeal may remind us of that of Hot- this execution, Leclcrc, being set at liberty, 
tingcr at Zurich, and of Carlstadt at Wit- retired to Rosay in Brie, a small town 
temberg. Ho wrote a proclamation against about six leagues from Mcaux, and subse- 
the Antichrist of liome, announcing that the qucntly to Metz, where w e shall meet with 
Lord was about to destroy it by the breath him again. 

of his mouth. He then boldly posted his The adversaries were triumphant. “ The 
“placards” on the gates of the cathedral.' Cordeliers having re captured the pulpits, 
Presently all was in confusion around that propagatedthoir lies and trumpery as usual.”-* 
ancient edifice. Tlie faithful w'crc amazed ; But the poor w^orkmcn of the city, prevented 
the priests exasperated. What ! a fellow from liearing tlie Word in regular asseni- 
whose employment is w'ool-combing dares blics, “began to meet in secret,” says our 
measure himself w'ith the pope ! ^riic Fran- chronicler, “ after the manner of the sous of 
ciscans were outrageous, and demanded that the prophets in the time of Ahab, and of the 
this once at least a terrible example should ('hristiuns of tlie primitive Church ; and, as 
be made. Lcclerc was throwm into prison. opportunity offered, they assembled at one 
His trial w'as finished in a few' days, under time in a house, at anotlicr in some cave, 
the eyes of Bri^-onnet liimsclf, w lio w'as now sometimes also in a vineyard or in a W'ood. 
to witness and tolerate all that was done. There, he among.st them w’ho was most 
The carder w'as condemned to be wliipped versed in the Holy Scriptures exhorted the 
three days successively through tlic city, rest; and this done, they all prayed together 
and on the third to be branded on the fore- with great courage, supporting each other 
head. This sad spectacle soon began, by tlie hope tliat tlie Gospel would be re- 
Lcclerc was led through the streets with his vived in France, and that the tyranny of 
hands bound, his back bare, and the exccu- Antichrist w'ould come to an end.”® There 
tioners inflicted on him the blows he had is no power that can arrest the progress of 
drawn upon himself by rising up against tlic truth. 

Bishop of Rome. An immense crowd fol- But one victim only w'as not enough ; and 
lowed in the track marked by the martyr’s if the first against wliom tlic persecution 
blood. Some yelled with rage against the wras let loose was a w'ool-combcr, the second 
heretic ; others by their silence gave him no was a gentleman of the court. It w^as neccs- 
uncquivocal marks of their tender compas sary to frighten the nobles as well as the 
sion. One woman encouraged the unhappy people. Their reverences of the Sorbonneof 
man by her looks and words : she was his Paris could not think of being outstripped 
mother. by the Franciscans of Meaux. Berquin, 

At last, on the third day, when the blood- “ the most learned of the nobles,” had dc- 
stained procession was ended, they halted rived fresh courage from the Holy Scriptures, 
with Leclcrc at the usual place of execution, and after having attacked “ the hornets of 
The hangman prepared the fire, heated the the Sorbonne” in certain epigrams, had openly 
iron that was to stamp its burning mark on accused them of impiety.* 
the evangelist, and approaching him, branded Beda and Duchesne, who had not ventured 

him on the forehead as a heretic. A shriek to reply in their usual manner to the wittf 

was heard, but it did not proceed from the 

martyr. His mother, a spectator of the i Hint. Eccios. do Tii. de Bfizo, p. 4. Hist. de» Martyrs dc 

Orespln, p. ftt. 

. 2 Actes des Martyrs* p. 1R3. ^ 

1 Cet hdrttlatw fcrlvlt dos pnneartos Qii’il attacha aux * Ibid. ^ 

[lortes de la ffrande Cgliso de Meaux (MS. de Meaux). See * Impictatis etiam accusatos, turn voce, turn Kcript > 
iliio Bozst Iconee; Crespin Acte-s dcs Martyrs, Ac. Jiczse leones. 
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cisms of the king’s gentleman, changed their 
mind, as soon as they discovered that beneath 
sonous convictions lay these attacks. Ber> 
quin had become a Christian : his ruin was 
determined on. Beda and Duchesne, having 
seized some of his translations, found in them 
sufficient to burn more heretics than one. 
“ He maintains,” said they, “ that it is wrong 
to invoke the Virgin Mary in place of the 
Holy Ghost, and to call her the source of all 
gprace,^ Ho inveighs against the practice of 
calling her our hopc^ our life, and says that 
these, titles belong only to the Son of God.” 
There were other matters besides these. Ber- 
quin’s study was like a bookseller's shop, 
whence works of corruption were circulated 
through the whole kingdom. The Common- 
places of Mclancthon, in particular, served, 
by the elegance of their style, tO shake the 
faith of the literar}’- men in France. This 
pious noble, living only amidst his folios and 
his tracts, had become, out of Christian 
charity, translator, corrector, printer, and 

bookseller It was essential to check this 

formidable torrent at its very source. 

One day, as Berquin was quietly seated 
at his studies, among his beloved books, his 
house was suddenly surrounded by the 
siirgeants-at-arms, who knocked violently at 
the door. They were the ISorbonne and its 
agents, who, furnished with authority from 
the parli iment, W'crc making a domiciliary 
virit. Beda, the formidable syndic, was at 
their head, and never did inquisitor perform 
his duty licttcr ; accompanied by his satel- 
lites, he entered Berquiu’s library, told him 
Jiis business, ordered a watchful eye to be 
kept upon him, and began his search. Not 
a book escaped his piercing glance, and an 
exact inventory of tlio whole was drawn up 
by his orders. Here was a treatise by Me- 
lancthon, there a book by Carlstadt ; farther 
on, a work of Luther's. Here were hereti- 
cal b')oks translated from Latin into French 
by Berquin himself ; there, others of his own 
composition. All the works that Beda seized, 
except two, were filled with Lutheran errors. 
He left the house, carrying olT iiis booty, and 
more elated than ever was general laden with 
the spoils of vanquished nations.* 

Benpiin saw that a great storm had burst 
upon him; but his courage did not falter. 
He despised his enemies too much to fear 
them. Meanwhile Beda lost no time. On 
the 13th of May 1523, the parliament issued 
a decree that all tlie books seized in Berquin ’s 
house should be laid before the faculty of 
theology. The opinion of the KSorbonne was 
soon pronounced; on the 25tli of June it 
condemned all the works, with the exception 
of the two already mcntion(?d, to be burnt as 
heretical, and ordered tliat Berquin should 
abjure his errors. The parliament ratified 
this decision. 

' Incongrue bcatam Vlrglnem InTocari pro Splrltu Sancto. 
Erasm, Epp. 1 ‘ 27 », 

Galllard Hist, de FranQoU I. Iv. 241. Crfivicr, Univ. de 
Paris, V. 171. 


The nobleman appeared before tin's formid- 
able body. Ho knew that the next step 
might bo to the scaffold ; but, like Luther at 
Worms, he remained firm. Vainly did the 
parliament order him to retract. Berquin 
was not one of those v)ho fall away after nav- 
ing been made partakers of the Holy Ghost. 
Whosoever is begotten of God, keepeth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not.^ Every 
fall proves timt the previous conversion has 
been only apparent or partial ; hut Berquiii’s 
conversion was real. He replied with firm- 
ness to the court before which he stood. The 
parliament, more severe than tlic Diet of 
Worms had been, ordered its officers to seize 
the accused, and take liini to the prison of 
the Concicrgeric. This was on the 1st of 
August 1523. On the 5th the parliament 
handed over the heretic to the Bishop of 
Paris, in order that this prelate might take 
cognizance of the affair, and that, assisted 
by the doctors and councillors, he should 
pronounce sentence on the culprit. He was 
transferred to the episcopal prison.* 

Thus was Berquin p.assed from court to 
court, and from one prison to another. Beda, 
Duchesne, and tlunr cabal had their victim 
in tlicir grasp ; but the court still cherished 
a grudge against the 8orbonno, and Francis 
was more powerful than Beda. This tran- 
saction excited great indignation among the 
nobles. Do these monks and priests forget 
what the sword of a gentleman is worth? 
“ Of what is lie accused ? ” said they to 
Francis 1.; “of blaming the custom of in- 
voking the 'V'irgin in place of the Holy 
Ghost '/ But Erasrnu.s and many others 
blame it likewise. Is it for sucii trifles that 
they imprison a king's officer ? ^ ’I'liis attack 
is aimed at literature,* true religion, the 
nobility, chivalry, nay the crown itself.” 
The king was glad to have another oppor- 
tunity of vexing the whole company. Ho 
issued letters transferring the cause to the 
royal council, and on the 8th of August an 
usiicr appeared at the bishop's prison with 
an order from the king to set Berquin at 
liberty. 

The question now was whether the monks 
would give way. Francis 1., wlio had anti- 
cipated some resistance, said to the agent 
commissioned to execute his orders : “ If you 
meet witli any resistance, I authorize you to 
break ojion the gates.” This language was 
clear. The monks and the Sorbonne sub- 
mitted to the affront, and Berquin being 
restored to liberty appeared before the king’s 
council, by which he was acquitted.* 

Thus did Francis I. humiliate the Cffiurch. 
Berquin imagined that France, under his 
reign, might emancipate herself from the 
papacy, and had thoughts of renewing the 

1 Hetrews vi. 4 ; 1 John v. 18. 

2 Ductus est In carcereni, reus htercseos periclltatus. 
Erasmi Epp. 1270 ; Cr^vicr \ Gaillard ; loc. clt. 

« Ob hujusmodi iicrnias, Erasm. Epp. 1279. 

4 At Judlres, nbi viderunt causam esso nulliu.*} moment!, 
absolveruut liomlnem. Ibid. 
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war. For tliis purpose lie entered into com- 
munication with Erasmus, who at once re- 
cognised him as a man of worth. ^ But, ever 
timid and temporizing, the philosoplier said 
to him : “ Beware of treading on a hornet’s 
nest, and pursue your studios in peace.*-* 
Above all, do not mix mo up with your 
affair ; that would serve neither you nor 
me.”® 

This rebuff did not discourage Bcrquin ; if 
the mightiest genius of the ago draws back, 
he will put his trust in God who never fal- 
ters. God’s work will be done cither with or 
without the aid of man. “ Berquin,” said 
Erasmus, “ had some resemblance to the 
palm-tree ; he rose up again, and became 
proud and towering against those who sought 
to alarm him.”** 

Such were not all wdio had embraced the 
evangelical doctrine. Martial Mazurier had 
been one of the most zealous preachers. Uo 
was accused of teaching very erroneous 
opinions,® and even of having committed 
certain acts of violence while at Meaux. 
“ TJiis Martial Mazurier, being at Meaux,” 
says a manuscript of that city, which we 
have already quoted, “ going to the church 
of the reverend Grayfriars, and seeing the 
image of St. Francis, with the five wounds, 
outsiile the convent-gate, where that of St. 
Eoeli nowstajids, threw it down and broke it 
in ])ieces.” Mazurier was apprehended, and 
sent to the Conciergerio,® where he suddenly 
fell into deep relloction and severe anguish. 
It was the morality rather than the doctrine 
of the Gospel that had attracted him to the 
ranks of the reformers ; and morality left him 
without strength. Alarmed at tlie prospect 
of the stake, and decidedly of opinion ihat in 
France the victory would remain on the side 
of Rome, ho easily yjcrsuaded himself that he 
would enjoy more influence and honour by 
the papacy. Accordingly ho 


himself, be might cover his own shame. 
The youth, amiability, learning, and upright- 
ness of Pavanne, created a general interest in 
his favour, and Mazurier imagined that he 
would himself be less culpable, if he could 
persuade Master James to follow his example. 
He visited him in prison, and began nis 
manosuvres by pretending that he had ad- 
vanced further than Pavanne in the know- 
ledge of the truth : “ You are mistaken, 
James," he often repeated to him ; “ y<^ 
have not gone to the depths of the sea ; you 
only know the surface of the waters.”^ No- 
thing was spared, neither sophistry, promises, 
nor threats. The unhappy youth, seduced, 
agitated, and shaken, sunk at last under 
these perfidious attacks, and publicly re- 
tracted his pretended errors on the morrow 
of ChristmaB-day 1524. But from that hour 
a s[)irit of dejection and remorse was sent on 
Pavanne by the Almighty. A deep sadness 
preyed upon him, and ho was continually 
sigliing. “Alas!” repeated he, “ there is 
nothing but bitterness for me in life.” {Sad 
•wages of unbelief! 

IS'evertheloHS, among those who had rc- 
cidved tile Word of God in France, were men 
of more intrepid spirit than Mazurier and 
Pavanne. About the end of the year 152IJ, 
Leclerc had w ithdrawn to Metz in Lorraine, 
and there, says Theodore Beza, lie had fol- 
lowed the example of Saint Paul at Corinth, 
who, while working at his trade as a tent- 
maker, persuaded the Jews and the Greeks.* 
Leclerc, still pursuing his occupation as a 
wool-carder, instructed the people of his own 
condition ; and many of them had been really 
converted, '^riius did the humble artisan lay 
tlie foundation of a church which afterwards 
became celebrated. 

Leclerc was not tbc first individual who 
had cndcfivourcd to shed the new light of the 
Gospel over Metz. A scholar, renowned in 


returning to . . ^ ^ 

retracted what he had taught, and caused | that age for his skill in the occult scicnee.s, 
doctrines the very opposite of those he had Master Agrippa of Net.te.shoim, “ a marvel- 


very opposite ( 
previously held to be preached in his parish 
and subsequently joining the most fanatical 
doctors, and particularly the celebrated Igna- 
tius Loyola, he becvime from that time the 
most zealous supporter of the papal cause.® 
From the days of the Emperor Julian, apo.s- 
tates, after their infidelity, have always be- 
come the most merciless persecutors of the 
doctrines they had once professed. 

Mazurier soon found an opportunity of 
.showing his ze.al. The youthful James Pa- 
vanne had also been thrown into prison. 
Martial hoped that by making him fall like 




1279. 


1 Ex epistola vlfiug ejst mihl vlr bonus. FrAom. . 

2 Slncrct crabroues et huIs se studiiii oblectarct. 

2 Deinde ne me Involveret »u« causie. Ibid. 

< nie, lit habebat quiddam cum pahna commune, adver- 

BUBdeterrentem tolicbat unimo.v Ibid. There la probably 
an allusion to Pliny’s Natural Historj', xvi. 42. 

* Hist, dt* :'."nlver'>U6, par Crtvier, v. 203. 

« Oalllard, IhNt. de Francoiii I. v. ZM. 

/ Oomme 11 «talt liomnie adroit, 11 o.squivj* lacondamtio- 
tlon/* gays Crdvler, v. 203. 

Cum lenatlo J.oyola init ainicltiam, Launol.Kavarrs 
^mnasU iilBtoria, p. G21. 
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lously learned clerk, of small stature, who 
had .spent much time in travel, who spoke 
every language, and had studied every 
science,”® had fixed his residence at Metz, 
and had even become syndic of the city. 
Agrippa had procured Luther’s work.s, and 
communicated them to liis friends,* and 
among others to Master John, priest of 
»Sainte-Croix, himself a great clerk, and with 
whom Master Agrippa was very intimate. 
Many of the clergy, nobility, and citizens, 
stirred by the courage Lutlier had shown at 
Worms, were gained over to his cause,® and 
already in March 1622, an evangelical pla- 
card extolling what Luther had done was 
posted in large letters on a comer of the 


» ActeB dcs Mait>TB, p. 99. . . 

Act« of the Apostles, xvHI. 3, 4.— Apostoll apud Oorin- 
thlos cxemplum secutns. nezte Iconcs. 

3 i.es chroniques de la vllte de Metz. Mote. 183S. 

4 Apud Metenses mlhl nonn Ala Luthorana comraunicaro 
dtenatuR sis. Amicus ad Agrlppam. Epp. Itb, til, ep, 10. 

» Lambert von Avlffuon, by Prof. Baum. p. 50, 
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eniscopal palace, and excited much public French and Italian several eranselieal 

f. 1 T ! i . 


attention. But when Leclerc arrived, the 
flames, for an instant overpowered, sprung 
up,, with renewed energy. In the council- 
room, in the hall of the chapter, and in the 
homes of the citizens, the conversation 
turned perpetually on the Lutheran busi- 
ness. “ Many great clerks and learned per- 
sons were daily questioning, discussing, and 


uhlished by Luther and other 
ioctors. Ife was not the only Frenchman 
at Wittemberg ; he there met with counts, 
knights, nobles, and others come from France 
to see the elector and to converse with Lu- 
ther, “ the overseer of the works that were 
accomplishing in the world.” ^ These 
Frenchmen mutually encouraged each other, 


debating this matter, and for the most part and, as is usual with cmip'ants, Exaggerated 
taking Luther’s side, and already preaching the state of affairs, imagining that a speedy 
and proclaiming that accursed sect.”^ revolution would lead to the triiininh in tludr 


Erelong the evangelical cause received a 
powerful reinforcement. “ About this Siirnc 
time (1524),” says the chronicle, “there 
came to Metz an Augustine friar named 
John Chaistcllain (Chatelain), a man declin- 
ing in years, and of agreeable manners, a 
great preacher and very eloquent, a won- 
drous comforter to the poorer sort. By which at Wittemberg : the printing of the pamph- 
mcans he gained the good-will of most of the lets intended for their countrymen. “ Would 
people (not of all), especially of the majority that I could find some one,” exclaimed Lam- 

1 i — t. (( i. i__ t 


revolution would lead to the triumph in tlieir 
own country of the cause which they had so 
much at heart. “ Almost the whole of Gaul 
is stirring,” wrote Lambert to tlio Elector of 
Saxony. “ Although in France the truth 
has no master and no leader, its friends are 
very numerous.”'^ 

One thing alone checked these Frenchmen 


of the priests and great rabbins, against 
whom the said friar John preached daily, 
sotting forth their vices and their sins, say- 
ing that they abused the poor people, % 
which great animosity was stirred up.’”^ 

Jolin Chatelain, an Augustine monk of 
Tournay, and doctor of divinity, had been 
brought to the knowledge of God '* by bis 
intercourse with the Augustincs of Antwerp, 
The doctrine of Christ, when preached by 
him attired in chasuble and stoic, ai)pe.ired 
less extraordinary to the iiihahitauts of Me(z, 
than when it fell from the lips of a poor arti- 
z in, wlio laid aside the comb with which he 
carded his wool, to explain a French version 
of tlie Oos[)(;l. 

Every thing was fermenting in Metz 
during that famous Lent of 1524, when 
now^ character appeared on the stage, a 


bert, “ that could pnnt not only in Latin, 
but in French and even in Italian.” ^ This 
was the posture of affairs when certain 
strangers appeared : they were from Hain- 
Imrg. “ We come to ask you for some 
French treatises,” said they to Lambert ; 
“ for wo have some one in Hamburg who 
-will print them carefully.”* It would appear 
that there were also a mimber of French emi- 
grants at Hamburg, and a printer among the 
rest. Lambert could not restrain bis joy; but 
there was still anotlier difiiculty : “ And 
liow,” said he, “can we conve^y these books 
into France from the banks of the Elbe? ” — 
“ By soa ; l)y the vessels that sail to and 
fro,” replied tlic Hamburgers.'^ “ Every 
necessary arrangement lias been made.” 
Thus the Gospel had hardly been restored 
to the Church, before the ocean became an 


priest, a doctor, an cx-friar, and (wluit bad instrument of its dissemination. The Lord 
never yet been seen in France or I.orraiiic) * nwketh a ivaij in the mtS* 
having a wife with him.* This was Lam- I Yet this could not suffice ; every French- 
bert of Avignon. I man returning into France was to cany a 

On Lambert s arrival at Wittemberg, I few books with him. although the scaffold 
which had been the object of liis journey on ‘ might be the reward of his enterprise. Nou 
leaving the convent, he was well received there is more talking, then there was more 
by Luther, and the reformer had hastened to action. A young French nobleman. Claude 
recommend to Spalatin and to the elector of Taureau, who left Wittemberg in May 
this friar, who “ on account of persecution, 1523, took witli him a great number of evan- 

had chosen poverty and exile He pleases gelical treatises and letters which Lambert 

me in all respects,” added Luther.® Ijambert had written to many of tlie most conspicuous 
had begun to lecture on the prophet Hosca men of France and 8avoy.^ 
at the university, before an auditoiy who On the 13th of July 1523, Lambert, then 
could not conceal their surprise at hearing at the age of thirty-six, “ determined (in his 
such things from the mouth of a Gaul.® And 
then, with eyes ever turned towards his 
native land, he had begun to translate into 


> ChronlauoB de Metz, anno 1693. 

2 Ibid. p. 808. 

3 Vocafus ad cognitionem Del. Act. Mart. u. 180, 


> Veniunt passim Wlttemborgam ComItes, Equitea, No- 
biles, et alll ctiam e Gallia nostra nt to inclytum Diiccm 
(tlio Elector) videant, et rriefectum Opermn, M. Lutherum. 
Comment. In Oseam prsef. 

- Oallls pene oinnis cominota es^ ct absque maglstro 
I sinccros haoet Ycritalis dilcctorcs. Schclhorn, Amoen. tv. 

3 Si invenlatur qui imprimat non tantum Latine sed Qal> 
lice et Italice, htec atque alia tradarn. Ibid. 


4 Y vlent ung, so dlsant docteur, qul pwmiler avalt estd ad me ex Amburgo nuntll advcncrlnt tractatus 

ToilgieuU et & present estait mariO. Chroniques de Metz. Qalltcos postiilantos ; aiunt oium quod illic sit quiea lingua 
p. 807. ^ H climatisslmos posset ciidere llbros. Ibid. p. 343. 


* oi) perseontiooem exul atqur pauper factus i mlhi per 
omnia placet vir. L. Epp. li. 302. 


6 Quos demum navigiu in Qalliam mittit. Ibid. 

0 Isaiah xliii. 16. 

AjlqSd”VMtrl“MarfinY‘^ exordlar, vel Oseam ' Occupatus multls scriptls ootlsslmum quse plurlbus in 
Prophetam, vel Psalmos. vel Lucam, vel aliquid tale. Gallia misl. Junior quippo nobilis Claudius de Tauroabilt. 
Schelhom. Amcenitatos Lltt. Iv. 336. I“»d. 
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own words) to flco the paths of impurity as 
he had always done,” entered into the holy 
bonds of wedlock, two years before Luther^ 
and the first of the French monks or priests. 
When married, ho called to mind tiiat he 
ought not to think “ how he might please his 
wife, but how he might please the Lord.” 
Christina, the daughter of a worthy citizen 
of Herzberg, was ready to be the companion 
of his sufferings. Lambert told his Wittem- 
berg friends that he intended returning to 
'Franco. 

Luther and Melancthon were terrified at 
the thought. “It is rather from France to 
Germany,” said Luther, “ than from Ger- 
many to France, that you should go.”^ 
Lambert, all whose thoughts were in France, 
paid no attention to the reformer’s advice.'^ 

And yet Luther’s sentiments could not fail 
to make some impression on him. Should 
he go to Zurich, whither Luther urges him ? 
or to France or Lorraine, where Farcl and, 
as he believes, Christ himself are calling him ? 
He was in great perplexity.* At Zurich he 
would find peace and safety ; in France peril 
and death.* His rest was broken, he could 
find no repose he wandered through the 
streets of Wittemberg with downcast eyes, 
and Ids wife could not restore him to sere- 
nity. At lust he fell on his knees, and called 
upon the Lord to put an end to his struggle, 
by making known His will in the casting of 
lots.® He took two slips of paper ; on one 
he wrote France, on the other Sivitzerland ; 
he closed liis eyes and drew ; the lot had 
fallen on Fran(;e.^ Again lie fell on his 
knees : “ 0 God,” said ho, “ if thou wilt not 
close these lips that desire to utter thy 
praise, deign to make known thy pleasure.”* 
Again he tried, and tlie answer still was 
France. And some hours after, recollect- 
ing (said he) that Gideon, wdien called to 
march against the Midianites, had tlirice 
asked for a sign from lieavcn near the oak of 
Ophrah,® he prayed God a third time, and a 
third time the lot replied Franre. From that 
hour he hesitated no longer, and Luther, 
who could not put such confidence in the lot, 
for the sake of peace, ceased urging his ob- 
jections, and Lambert, in the month of 
February or March 1524, taking his wife 
with him, departed for hji rasburg, whence he 
repaired to Metz. 

He soon became intimate with Chatelain, 
wliom lie called “ his Jonathan,” andappear- 

1 Potius a(t nos fllinc, qiiam ad vos Iiitir, ciiiqnara mlgran- 
dum esse. L. Epp. ad Ocrbellium Strasburp, ii. 

2 Nec audit meum consilium, sic occupatus suo proprio. 
Ibld.4;»7. 

3 In pravissima perplexitate. I.ambcrt dc Fldcllum voca- 
tionc, cap. 22. 

4 In prlore vocatione erat pax et serenit.a.st in alia vero 
tnulta et endem pravistilma, etiarn mortis perlcula erant. 

“ Nulla erat misero requl-i!), ut quidem vixduin somiiixim 
oapcrct. IbM. 

» Oravit 'iM-Tninum, ut hanc ccutradictlonem sorte dlrl- 
meret. 

? Et sors cfA'idit super vocatloiic secunda. Ibid. 

’““f omnlno os iJcum laudare volentl.s. 
Ibid. I agree with I’rufoasor iJaurn in lliliildng that l.aiu- 
bert’rt narrative refers to this circumstance. 

0 Judges vi. 2u-4u. 


ing before a meeting commissioned to inquire 
into his doctrines : “ Suffer me to preach in 
public,” said the man of Avignon, “and I 
will forthwith publish one hundred and six- 
teen theses explanatory of my doctrine, 
which I will defend agjuust all manner of 
persons.” 

The Chamber of XIII., messieurs the 
clerks, and messeigneurs of justice, before 
whom Lambert had been called, were fright- 
ened at such a request, and refused permis- 
sion ; and shortly after, the whole troop of 
Antichrist was in commotion, said Lambert ; 
canons, monks, inquisitors, the bishop’s offi- 
cials, and all their partisans, endeavoured to 
seize and throw him into the dungeon of 
some cloister.' The magistrates protected 
Lambert, but intimated that he had better 
leave the city. Lambert obeyed. “ 1 will 
flee,” said he to his Master, “ but will still 
confess thy name ! Whenever it bo thy ' 
good pleasure, I will endure death. I am in ' 
thy hands ; I flee, and yet I flee not ; it is ! 
the flight wliich becometh all those wlio are | 
made perfect.”^ Lambert had not been a ; 
fortnight in Metz. He w^as to learn that | 
God makes known his will by other means 
than tlic drawing of lots. It was not for 
France that this monk from the banks of tlio 
Rhone w^as destined ; we shall soon behold 
him playing an important part in Germany, 
as reformer of Hesse. He returned to Stras- 
I burg, leaving Chatelain and Lcclerc at Metz. 

I Ow’ing to the zeal of these tw o men the 
I light of the Gospel spread more and more 
through the wliole city. A very devout 
woman, named Toussaiiit, of tlio middle 
rank, liad a son called Peter, with wdiom, in > 
the midst of his sports, she would often con- 
verse in a serious strain. FiVery wdiere, 
even in tlie homes of tlio townspeople, some- 
thing extraordinary was expected. One day 
the child, indulging in the amusements ■ 
natural to his age, was riding on a stick in i 
his mother's room, when the latter, conver- ^ 
sing with her friends on the things of God, ■ 
said to them with an agitated voice : “ Anti 
Christ will soon come with great power, and 
dcsU’oy those wdio have been converted at j 
the preacliing of Elias.”* These words I 
being frequently repeated attracted the child’s 
attention, and he recollected them long after. 
I'cter Toussaint was no longer a child when 
the doctor of theology and the wool-coinher 
w'ere preaching tlie Gospel at Metz. Ilis : 
relations and friends, surprised at his youth- i 
ful genius, hoped to see him one day filling i 
an eminent station in the Church. One of | 

* Sed mox Insanavlt tota Antichriati cohora, nemp® 
canonici, monaohi, inquisitor. ofHcialia, et roliqui qui sunt 
ex parte corum et me cupero volucruat. Epiatola ad Fran 
clsriim regem. . . 

*•* In maim tiia aum, sic fuglo qiiaal non ftigfam. Hwe cat 
fuga omulbua perfectlssimls conveniens. Do vocatlonc flae- 
lium, cap. IS. . 

3 Cum equltabam in arundIn^lonfa,mcmlni sape audia.^ 
m4a a matre venturum AntidMrlatum cuaipotentia magna. 
perditururnque oos qui easent ad Ell« prwdlcatloncm con- 
veral. Tossunus Farello, 4th September ISiiS, MS. in tw 
conclave of Neufcbatcl. 
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his uncles, his father’s brother, was dean of 
Metz; it was the highest dignity in the 
chapter.' The Cardinal John of Lorraine, 
son of Duke Rend, who maintained a large 
establishment, testified much regard for the 
dean and his nephew. The latter, notwith- 
standing his youtli, had just obtained a pre- 
bend, when he began to lend an attentive 
ear to the Gospel. Might not the preaching 
of Chatclain and Leclerc bo that of Elias ? 
It is true. Antichrist is already arming against 
it in every quarter. But it matters not. 
“ Let us lift up our heads to the Lord,” said 
he, “ for ho will come and will not tarry.”*'® 

The evangelical doctrine was making its 
way into the first families of Metz. The 
chevalier D’Esch, a man highly respected, 
and the dean’s intimate friend, had just been 
converted.® The friends of the Gospel re- 
joiced. “ The knight, our worthy master,” 
repeated Peter, adding with noble can- 
dour ; “if, however, we are permitted to 
have a master upon earth.”*' 

Thus Metz was about to become a focus 
of light, when ilie imprudent zeal of Leclerc 
suddenly arrested this slow but sure pro- 
gress, and aroused a storm that threatened 
utter ruin to tlio rising church. The com- 
mon people of Metz continued walking in 
their old superstitions, and Leclerc ’s heart 
was vexed at seeing this great c/ity plunged 
in “ idolaay.” One of their great festivals 
was approacliing. About a league from the 
city stood a chapel containing images of the 
Virgin and of tlie most celebrated saints of 
llij country, and whither all the inhabitants 
of Metz were in the habit of making a pilgri- 
mage on a certain day in the year, to wor- 
ship the images and to obtain the pardon of 
their sins. 

The cve of the festival hnd arrived: Lc- 
clerc’s pious and courageous soul was vio- 
lently agitated. H '] not God said: Thou 
suah not how down to their gods ; hut thou 
sha/t utterly ocerlkro^o thew, and guite br'eak 
down their iii\^tge.sf^ Leclerc thought that 
this command was addressed to him, and 
without consulting cither Chatclain, Esch, 
or any of those who he might have suspected 
would have dissuaded him, quitted the city in 
the evening, just as night was coming on, 
and approached the chapel. There he pon- 
dered a while sitting silently before the 
statues. He still had it in his power to 

withdraw : but to-morrow, in a few hours, 

the whole city that should worship God alone 
will be kneeling down before tluiso blocks of 
wood and stone. A struggle ensued in the 
wool-comber’s bosom, like that which we 
trace in so many Christians of the primitive 
ages of the Clmrch. What matters it to him 


that what he sees are the images of 8aint.s. 
and not of heathen gods and goddesses? 
Does not the worship which the people pay 
to these images belong to God alone ? Like 
Polyeucte before the idols in the temple, his 
heart shudders, his courage revives : 

Ne perdons plus do temps, le sacrifice cat prdt, 

Allons y du vrai Dieu aoutenir I’intirfit ; 

Aliens fouler aux pleds cc foudre ridicule, 
l)ont arme iiii boia pourri ce peuple trop crddule ; 

Allons en ^clairer 1 aveuglemcnt fatal, 

Allons briser ces dieux de pierre et <le inital ; 
Abaiidonnons nos jours A cette ardeur celeste— -c 

Faisons triompher Dicu qn*il dispose durcste.i 

Corneillt, Folif«uet«, 

Leclerc arose, approached the images, 
took them down and broke them in pieces, 
indignantly scattering their fragments before 
the altar. He doubted not that the Spirit of 
the Lord had excited him to this action, and 
Theodore Beza thought the same.® After 
this, Leclerc returned to Metz, which ho 
entered at daybreak, unnoticed save by a 
few persons as he was entering the gates.® 
Meanwhile all were in motion in the an- 
cient city ; bells were ringing ; the brother- 
hoods were assembling ; and the whole popu- 
lation of Metz, beaded by the canons, priests, 
and monks, went forth in solemn procession ; 
they recited prayers or sung hymns to the 
saints they ivere going to adore ; crosses and 
banners moved on in due order, and instru- 
ments of music or drums responded to the 
voices of the faithful. At length, after 
nearly an hour’s march, the proces,sion 
reached the place of pilgrimage. But what 
was the asfonisliment of the priests, when 
advancing, censer in hand, they discovered 
the images tliey had come to worship muti- 
lated and covering tlio earth with their frag- 
ments. They recoiled with horror, and an- 
nounced this sacrilegious act to the crowd. 
►Suddenly the chanting ceased, the iiistru- 
racnls were silent, the banners lowered, and 
the whole multitude was in a state of inde- 
scribable agitation. The canons, priests, and 
monks endeavoured to inflame their minds, 
and excited the people to search for the 
criminal, and demand his death.* But one 
cry burst from every lip : “ Death, death to 
the sacrilegious wretch !” Tlicy returned to 
Metz in haste and in disorder. 

Ijcclerc was known to all ; many times he 
had called the images idols. Besides, had he 
not been seen at daybreak returning from 
the direction of the chapel ? He was seized ; 
he immediately confessed his crime, and con- 
jured the people to worship God alone. But 
this language still further exasperated the 
fury of the multitude, who would have drag- 
ged him to instant death. When led before 
his judges, ho boldly declared that Jesus 
Christ, God manifest in the flesh, should 


* yossanus Farello, 21st July 1525. 

/ Ijcvemus Interim capita nostr»* ad Domlnum qul vcnict 
tardabit. Ibid. 4th Septcnii'^ ’ l.v2d. 

-» Uarisslmum lUum equity.... cut inultmn familiarUa- 
tis et amicititc, cum prlmiceno Jttetensi, patruo meo. ibid. 
2d Auff. 1624. 

* Ibid. 2i.st July 1625. MS. of Noufchatel. 

* hxodua XX. 4 j xxlll. 24. 


alone be adored. Ho was sentenced to be 


1 What many admire in verse they condemn In history. 

2 Divlnl spirt tits afflatu Impulsus. Dezte leones. 

4 Mane apud urbis portas deprehensua. 

4 Totiim civitatem concUarunt ad auctorem ejus faclnoria 
antereudura. Act. Mart. Lat. p. 1S9. 
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burnt alive, and taken out to the place of 
execution. 

Here a fearful scene awaited him. The 
cruelty of his persecutors had been contriving 
all that could render his punishment more 
horrible. Near the scaffold men were heat- 
ing pincers that were to serve as the instru- 
ments of their rage. Lcclerc, firm and calm, 
heard unmoved the wild yells of the monks 
and people. They began by cutting off his 
.jright hand ; then taking up the burning pin- 
cers, they tore off his nose ; after this, they 
laceratccl his arms, and when they had thus 
mangled them in soveralplaces,thcy concluded 
by burning his breasts.* While his enemies 
were in this manner wreaking their vengeance 
on his body, Leclerc’s mind was at rest. He 
recited solemnly and with a loud voice ^ these 
words of David : Their idols are silver and 
ffold, the work of merCs hands. Thei/ have 
mouths^ hut they speak not; eyes have they^ but 
they see not; they have ears, hut they hear not; 
noses have ihey^ but they smell not ; they have 
hands^ hut they handle not; feet have they^ hut 
they walk not ; neither speak they ihrouyh tin ir 
throat. They that make them are like unto 
diem ; so is every one that trusteth in them, O 
Israel^ trust thou in the Lord; he is their help 
and their shield. (Psalm cxv. -1-9.) 'Fhc siglit 
of such fortitude daunted the enemies, and 
strengthened the faithful tlic people, who 
had before shown so niueh anger, w'cre asto- 
nished and touched witli compassion.^ Afler 
theso tortures Leclerc was burnt hy a slow 
fire, in conformity wifli his sentence, l^ueh 
was the death of the first martyr of the Gos- 
pel in France. 

But the priests of Metz ■were not satislavl. 
In vain had they endeavoured to shako the 
constancy of Chatclain. “ He is deaf as an 
adder,” said they, “ and refnscs to hear tlie, 
truth.”® He was seized by the creatures of 
the Cardinal of Lon<nue and carried to the 
castle of Norameny. 

He was then degraded by the bishop’s 
officers, who stripped him of his priestly v< st- 
ments, and scraped his fingers with a picre 
of glass, saying ; “ By this scraping, we de- 
prive thee of the power to sacrilkie, conse- 
crate, and bless, which thou reccivedst by 
the anointing of hands.”® Then, throwing 
over him a layman’s dress, they surrendered 
him to the secular power, which condemned 
him to be burnt alive. The pile was soon 
erected, and the minister of Christ consumed 
by the flames. “Luther.mism spread not 
the less through the whole district of Metz,” 
says the authors of tlie history of the Galli- 


1 Naso candentibus rorcipibus abrepto, lisdemque brachio 
utroque tpsisque mammis crudelisaime perustls. hezse 
leones : MS. de Meaux Orespln, dsc. 

* Altissima voce recitans. IJeza Iconcs. 

» Adversuriis territis, piis magnopere conftrmatln. Ibid. 
< Nemo qui non commoveretur, attonitus. Act. Mart. 
Lai. p. 1B9. 

‘Instar aspidls serpentis aurcs omnl surditate alTectas. 
Ibid. p. 183. 

® Utriusque manus digitos lamina vltrca erasit. Ibid. p. 


can Church, who in other respects highly 
approve of this severity. 

As soon as this storm began to beat upon 
the Church at Metz, tribulation had entered 
into Toussaint’s family. His uncle, the 
dean, without taking an active part in the 
measures directed against Leclerc and Chate- 
lain, shuddered at the thought that his 
nephew was one of their party. His mother’s 
alarm was greater still. There was not a 
moment to lose ; the liberty and life of all 
who had lent their ear to the Gospel were 
endangered. The blood that the inquisitors 
had shed had only increased their thirst; 
more scaffolds w'ould erelong he raised. 
Peter Toussaint, the knight Esch, and many 
others, hastily quitted Metz, and sought 
refuge at Basle. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Fftrel ami his Brothers— Farol expelled from Gap— Ho 
preaches In the Fields— The Knight Anemond of Coct— 
The Minorite— Aneinotul quits France— Luther to tho 
Duke of Savoy— Farel quits France. 


Tuuti violently did the storm of persecution 
rage at Meaux and at Metz. The north of 
France rejected the Gospel : the Gospel for 
a while gave way. But the Reformation 
only changed its ground ; and tho provinces 
of the soutii-east became the scene of action. 

Farel, wlio laid taken refuge at tho foot of 
the Alps, Wits tliere l.-ihouring with great 
activity. It was of little moment to him to 
enjoy the sweets of domestic life in the bosom 
of his family. The rumour of what had 
laken place at Mcjiux and at Paris had filled 
his brothers with a certain degree of terror ; 
hut iin unknown power was drawdng them 
towards the new and admirable things on 
which William conver.-ed with them. 
latter besought them with all the impetuosity 
of his zeal to be converted tq the Go.spel ; * 
and Daniel, Walter, and Claude were at last 
won over to that God whom their brothci* 
aiironnced. They did not at first abandon 
the religious wor.ship of their forefathers; 
but, when persecution arose, they courage- 
ously sacrificed their friends, their property, 
and their country, to worship .lesus Christ in 
freedom.^ The brothers of Luther and of 
Zwinglc do not appear to have been so de- 
cidedly converted to the Gospel; the French 
Reform from its very commencement had a 
more tender and domestic character. 

Farel did not confine his exhortations to 
his brethren ; he proclaimed the truth to his 
relations and friends at Gap and in the neigh- 
bourhood. It would even appear, if we may 
credit a manuscript, that, profiting by the 


I Choupard MS. ^ 

* Farol, gentllhomme de condition, donfi de bona moyena. 
lesqucls il perdit tuu» pour ea religion, ausiti bien qua trois 
autres bIcds friires. Guueva MS. 
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friendship of certain clergymen, ho began to 
preach the Gospel in several churches but 
other authorities positively declare that he 
did not at this time ascend the pulpit. How- 
ever this may be, the doctrine he professed 
caused great agitation. The multitude and 
the clergy desired to silence him. “ What 
new and strange heresy is tliis?” said they; 
“ must all the practices of piety be counted 
vain? He is neither monk nor priest: he 
has no business to preach. 

Erelong all the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers of Gap combined against Farel. He 
was evidently an agent of that sect which 
the whole country is opposing. “ Let us 
cast this firebrand of discord far from us,” 
they exclaimed. Farel was summoned to 
appear, harshly treated, and violently expelled 
from the city.^ 

He did not, however, abandon his native 
country: were there not in the fields, the 
villages, the banks of the llurancc, of the 
Guisanne, and of the Iscrc, many souls that 
stood in need of the Gospel? and if he in- 
curred any danger, could he not find an 
asylum in those forests, caverns, and steep 
rocks that he had so often traversed in his 
youth? He began, therefore, to go through 
the country preaching in private houses and 
in solitary fields, and seeking an asylum in 
the woods and on the brink of torrents.* 
This was a school in which God trained him 
for ether labours. “ The crosses, persecu- 
tions, and machinations of Satan, of which I 
was forewarned, have not been wanting,” 
said he. ; “ they ai*e even much severer than 
I could have borne of myself; but God is my 
father ; He has provided and always will 
provide me the strength wliich I require.”^ 
A great number of the inhabitants of these 
rural districts received the truth from his 
lips. Thus the persecution that had driven 
Farel from Paris and from Mcaux, contri- 
buted to the spread of the Reformation in 
tho provinces ot the Saone, of the Rhone, and 
of the Alps. Every age has witnessed the 
fulfilment of the saying of Scripture : They 
that ivcre srattered ahroad luent every where 
preaching the Word}’* 

Among the Frenchmen who were r.t that 
time gained over to tlic Gospel was a gentle- 
man of Danphiny, the chevalier Aneinond de 
Coct, younger son of the auditor of Coct, lord 
of ChSltelard. He was active, ardent, and 
lively, sincerely yuous, and a foe to rciics, 
processions, and the clergy ; he received the 
evangelical doctrine with great alacrity, and 
was soon entirely devoted to it. He could 
not endure foiiiis in religion, and would gladly 


have abolished all the ceremonies of the 
Church. The religion of the heart, the in- 
ward worship, was in his view the only time 
one. “ Never,” said he, “ has my spirit found 
any rest in externals. The sum of Christia- 
nity is comprised in these words : John truly 
baptized with water^ hut ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost ; ye must put on the new 

Coct, endued with all the vivacity of a 
Fh-enchman, spoke and wrote at one time in 
Latin, at another in FTcnch. He read and 
quoted Donatus, Thomas Aquinas, Juvenal, 
and the Bible! His style was abrupt, pass- 
ing suddenly from one idea to another. Ever 
in motion, he presented himself wherever a 
door seemed open to the Gospel, or a cele- 
brated doctor was to be heard. By his cor- 
diality ho won the hearts of all his acquaint- 
ances. “ He is distinguished by rank and 
learning,” said Zwingle at a later period, 
“ but more distinguished still for piety and 
affability.”^ Anemond is the type of many 
of the reformed Freiieluneii. Vivacity, 
siinj)lc-hcartedness, zeal sometimes carried 
even to imprudence, are the qualities often 
found ill those of liis fellow-countrymen who 
embraced the Gospel. But at the opposite 
extreme of the French character we find the 
serious features of Calvin, a weighty counter- 
poise to the levity of Coct. Calvin and Ane- 
mond are the two poles between which 
revolves the wliole religious world in France. 

No sooner liad Anemond received the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ from F'arel,^ than 
he sought himself to gain converts to that 
doctrine of spirit and of life. His father was 
dead ; his elder brother, of harsh and haughty 
temper, disdainfully repelled him. Law- 
rence, the youngest of the family, and who 
loved him sincerely, seemed but half to 
understand him. Anemond, finding himself 
rejected by bis OAvn kindred, turned his 
activity to another quarter. 

Hitherto the awakening in Danphiny had 
been confined solely to tlio laity. Farel, 
Anemond, and their friends, desired to see a 
priest at the head of this movement, which 
scorned as if it would shake the provinces of 
the Alps. There dwelt at Greimble a niino- 
rite priest, Peter Sebville by name, a preacher 
of great eloquence, of an lionest and good 
heart, not taking counsel with flesh and 
blood, whom God was gradually attracting 
to him.* Sehvillc soon became aware that 
there is no infallible teacher but the Word of 
God ; and, abandoning the doctrines that are 
snjqiortcd on human testimony alone, he 
determined in his own mind to preach the 
Word “ Yuirely, clearly, and liolily.’ *^ In 


} II prAcha I'gvanglle piibllqucment avec une gra^ido HbcrW. 
Choupard MS. 

a Ev6queR de Nlsmes, 1738. 

“ 11 flit chassfi, volro fort rudement, tant par i‘6vflque quo 
par ceux de la ville. Choiipard MS. 

* OHm errabundiis iusilvis, in nciiiorlbus, In aqulsvagn- 

Mo Caplt. do Ilucer. Basil, 2jth Oct. 1526. 

MS. letter at Neufchatel. 

defuore cruces, perseoutio, ct SataiiSD machina- 
menta. Farel Oaleoto. 

* Acts viii. 4. 


1 Nunqtiam In externls qulevlt snlrltus meuB. Coctus 
Farello MS. In the conclave of Noufctiatcl. 

2 Virutn esse gcnerc, doctrinamic durum, Ita pletate hu. 
manitateque longe clariorem. Zw. Epp. p. 319. 

3 In a letter to Farel he subscribes lilmself : Filiut (wk< 
humilia, 2d September 1524. 

* I’ater coelestis anlmum sic tuum ad se traxlt. Zwinglius 
Sebvillip, Epp. p. ;12U. 

3 Nitide, pure, saucteque pricdicare In anlmum Inducts. 
Ibid. 
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these three words the whole of the Reforma- 
tion is summed up. Coct and Farel were 
delighted as they heard this new preacher of 
grace raising his eloquent voice iu their pro- 
vince, and thought that their own presence 
would henceforwai'd be less necessary. 

The more the awakening spread, the more 
violent became the opposition. Anemond, 
desirous of becoming acquainted with Luther 
and Zwingle, and of visiting those countries 
where the Reformation had originated, and 
indignant at the rejection of the Gospel by 
his fellow-countrymen, resolved to bid tare- 
well to his home and his family. He made 
his will, disposing of his property, at that 
time in the hands of his tdder brother, the 
lord of Chatelard, in favour of his brotlier 
Lawrence and then quitting Dauhpiny 
and France, he made his way with all the 
impetuosity of the south, through countries 
which it was no easy matter in that age to 
traverse, and passing through Switzerland, 
hardly stopping at Rasle, he arrived at Wit- 
temberg, where Luther was residing, 'riiis 
was shortly after the second Diet of Nurem- 
berg. I’he French gentleman accosted the 
i^axon doctor with his usual vivacity ; talked 
with him enthusiastically about the Gospel, 
and eagerly laid before him tlic plans he had 
formed for the prop.igation of the truth. 
The gravity of the Saxon smiled at the 
southern imagination of the chevalier;- and 
laither, notwithstanding certain prejudices 
against the French cliaracter, was fascinated 
and carried away by Anemond. He was 
affected by the thought that this gentleman 
had come from France to Wittemberg for the 
sake of the Gospel.^ “ Assuredly,” said the 
reformer to his friends, “ this French knight 
i.s an excellent, learned, and pious man.”'* 
The young noble produced the same impres- 
sion on Zwingle and on Luther. 

Anemond, seeing what Luther and Zwingle 
had done, thought that if they would turn 
their attention to France and ^Savoy, nothing 
could resist them. Accordingly, as he could 
not prevail on them to go thither, he bogged 
them at least to wuitc. In pai*ticular, be re- 
quested Luther to address a letter to Duke 
Charles of ►Savoy, brother to liOuisa and 
Ihiliberta, and uncle to Francis I. and Mar- 
garet. “This prince,” said he to the doctor, 

“ feels great attraction towards piety and 
true religion,® and loves to converse on the 
Reformation with some of tlie persons alamt 
his court. He is just t)»o man to understand 
you ; for his motto is this ; Nihil deest timen- 
tibm Deum^ and this device is yours also. 

I Mon frfere Annemond Coct, chevalier, nu partir du pays 
me feist sod heritier. MS. letters In the library at Ncuf* 
chatcl. 

Mire aniens in Evanscllum, pays Luther to Spaiatln. 
Epp. 11. :mo; Sfthrbrunsti)? in dernerrlichkeitdcsEvangelii, 
said he to the Duke of Savoy. Ibid, 40J. 

3 Kvanr'illl gratia hue profcctiiH e (iailia. L. Epp. ii. 340. 

* Hie Cuiiijs equefl....optlmu8 vir est, oruditas ac pius. 
Ibid. 

® Kin grosser Liebhaberderwahren Beligiun undOottse- 
llKkclt. Ibid. 401. 

« -*fothing is wanting to those who fear God. Hist. Gdn. 
de la Malson do Savoie, par Guichrnuu, li. 228. 


Injured in turns by the empire and by France, 
humiliated, vexed, and always in danger, his 
heart stands in need of God and of his grace: 
all that he wants is a powerful impulse. If 
he were won to the Gospel, ho would have 
an immense influence on {Switzerland, Savoy, 
and France. Write to him, 1 beseech you.” 

Luther was wholly German in character, 
and would have found himself ill at ease out 
of Germany ; yet, animated by a true Catho- 
licism, he stretched out his hands as soon us 
he saw brethren, and in every place, when 
there was any word of exhortation to be 
given, he took care that it should be heard. 
He sometimes wrote on the same day to the 
farthest parts of Europe, to the Low Coun- 
tries, to {:^avoy, a ml to Livonia. 

“ Assuredly,” replied ho to Anemond’s re- 
quest, “ a love for the Gospel is a rare gift, 
and an inestimable jewel in a prince.”^ And 
be addressed »a. letter to the dnkc, wliicli 
Ammiond probably carried as far as Switzer 
land. 

“ May your higlincss pardon me,” wrote 
Luther, “ if I, a weak and despised man, 
presume to nddrciss you ; or rather, ascribe 
tliis boldness to the glory of the Gospel ; for 
T cannot sec that glorious light rising and 
shining in any quarter without exulting at 

the joyful siglit It is my desire that my 

Lord .Jesus Clirist sliould gain many souls 
by the example of your most serene iiigli- 
ness. And for this reason I desire to set our 

doctrine before you We believe that tlic 

commencement of salvation and the sum of 
Christianity is faith in (.’hrist, who by his 
blood alone, and not by oiir works, has made 
atonement for sin, and put an end to the do- 
minion of death. We believe that this faith 
is .a gift of God, and that it is created by tla; 
Holy Ghost in our Ijcarts, and not found by 
our own labours. For faitli is a living thing,* 
which spiritually begettetli the man, and 
maketh him a new creature.” 

Luther then proceeded to the consequences 
of faith, .and sliowed how it could not lie pos- 
sessed without SAveeping away the whole 
scalfolding of false doctrines and liutnaii 
works that tlio Church liad so laboriously 
raisc<l. “ If grace,” said he, “ is obtained by 
Christ’s blood, it is not by our own Avurks. 
This is tlic reason why all tlie labours of all 
the cloisters are unavailing, and these insti- 
tutions should be abolislied, as being con- 
trary to the blood of Jesus (’hrist, and 
leading men to tnist in their own good works. 
Ingrafted in Christ, nothing remains for us 
Imt to do good, for liaving become good 
trees, Ave should bear witness to it by good 
fruits. 

“ Gracious prince and lord,” said Lutlici 
in conclusion, “may your highness, who hai 
made BO happy a beginning, help to propa- 


1 Eine neltBamo Gabe und hobes Klelnod untcr don F&rs* 


ten. L. Epp. ii. 401. ^ T .In 

2 Dor Glaubo iat cin Icbcndig Ding. Ibid 402. The Latin 
Ja wanting. 
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gate this doctrine, not by the power of tlie 
sword, which would injure the Gospel, but 
by inviting into your states learned doctors 
wdio may preach tJie Word. It is by the 
breath of his mouth that Jesus will destroy 
Antichrist, in order that, as Daniel says 
(ch;ip. viii. ver. 25), ho may be broken 
without hand. For this reason, most serene 
prince, may your highness fan the spjirk 
that has been kindled in your heart ; may a 
dame go forth from the house of Savoy, as in 
former times from the house of Joseph;^ 
may all France be consumed like stubble be- 
fore that fire ; may it burn, blaze, and purify, 
so that this illustrious kingdom may truly 
be called most Christian^ for which it is in- 
debted, up to this hour, solely to the rivers 
of blood shed in the service of Antichrist.” 

'J'hus did Luther endeavour to diffuse the 
Gospel in France. Wo are ignorant of the 
effect produced on the prince by this letter ; 
but we do not learn that he ever showed any 
desire to separate from Rome. In 1.522, he 
requested Adrian VI. to stand godfather to 
his eldest son ; and, shortly after, the poj)e 
promised a cardinal's hat for his second son. 
Anemond, after making an effort to see the 
court and the Elector of Saxony, and h.aving 
received a letter from Luther for this pur- 
pose,*'^ returned to Basle, more decided than 
ever to expose his life for the Gospel. In hi.s 
ardour, he vould have rejoiced to possess the 
power of rousing the whole of France. “ All 
that 1 am,” said he, “ all that I shall be, all 
that I have, all that I shall hav(\ I am de- 
termined to consecrate to the glory of God.”^ 

Anemond found his compatriot Farcl at 
Basle. Anemond’s letters had exedicd in him a 
great desire to sec the reformers of Switzerland 
and German}’'. Moreover, l^^arel required a 
sphere of activity in wliich he could more 
freely exert his strength. He therefore 
quitted that France which already offered 
nolhinp- but .scaffolds and the stake for the 
preachers of the unadulterated Gospel. Fol- 
lowing byroads and concealing himself in 
the woods, ho escaped, although with diffi- 
culty, from the bauds of his enemies. Often 
did he lose liis way. At last he reached 
Switzerland in the beginning of 1524. There 
he was destined to spend his life in the ser- 
vice of the Gospel, and it was then that 
France began to send into Helvetia tho.se 
noble-minded evangelists who Avere to esta- 
blish the Reformation in Switzerland Ro- 
mande^^ and to give it a new and powerful 
impulse in other parts of the confederation 
and in the whole world. 


, > T)ass ein I'tiuer vondem TTauso Sophoy ausgchp. L. Epp. 
ti. 406. 

Yult Tldere aulam et faciem Frlncipis nosUi. Ibid. 

340. 

3 Quldqutd Bum, habco, ero, habebove, ad T»cl tlorlam 
"‘sumcre mens est. Coct. Epp. MS. ■ f Ncufchatcl. 

/The French part of Switzerland, coaiprlslngtlip cantons 
of Oeneva. Yaud, Neufcbatcl, and part of those of Fribarg, 
Berne, and Valois. 


CHAPTER X, 

Catholicity of the Reformation— Friendship between Farel 
and (Ecolainpadius— Farcl and Erasmus— Altercation— 
Varel demands a Dlsputatlou-Tlieses— Scripture and 
Fai t h— Discussion. 

The catholicity of the Reformation is a noble 
feature in its character. The Germans pass 
into Switzerland ; the French into Germany ; 
in latter times men from England and Scot- 
land pass over to the continent, and doctors 
from the continent into Great Britain. The 
reformers in the different countries spring up 
almost independently of one anotlicr; but 
no sooner arc they born than they hold out 
the hand of fellowship. There is among 
them one sole faith, one spirit, one Lord. It 
has been an error, in our ojiinion, to write, 
as hitherto, the history of the Jtcformatioii 
for a single country ; the w^ork is one, and 
from their very origin the Protestant Churches 
form “ a whole body, fitly jointed together.”^ 
Many refugees from France and Jjorraine 
at this time formed .at Basic a French Church, 
whose members had escaped from the scaffold. 
'I'liey had spoken there of Farel, of Lefevre, 
and of the occurrences at Meaux ; and when 
the former arrived in Switzerland, he was 
already known as one of the most devoted 
champions of the Gospel. 

J fe Avas immediately tiikcn to G5c<dampa- 
dius, who had returned to Basle some time 
before. Rarely does it happen tli.at tAvo men 
of more opposite character arc brought to- 
gether. G^^colarnpadius channed by his mild- 
ness, Farcl earned away his hearers by his 
impetuosity: but from the first moment 
these two men felt theni.selves united for 
CAxr.^ It was another meeting of a imther 
and Mclancthon. Gieolainpndius received 
Farel into his house, gave him an humble 
chamber, a frugal talile, and introduced him 
to his friends ; and it Avas not long before 
the learning, piety, and courage of the young 
Frenchman gained every heart. I\;llican, 
Imoli, Wolfliard, and other ministers of 
Basle felt themselves strengthened in the 
faith by his energetic language. Qbcolam- 
padius Avas at that time much depressed in 
spirit; “Ala.s!” said he to Zwingle, “I 
speak in vain, and sec not the least rea.son to 
hope. Perhaps among the 4'nrks I might 

meet with greater success!'* Alas!” 

added he with a deep sigh, “ 1 lay the blame 
on myself alone.” But the more he saw of 
Farel, the more his heart was cheered, and 
the courage he received from the Dauphincse 
became the ground-Avork of an undying affec- 
tion. “ O my dear Farel,” said he, “ I hope 
th.at the Lord will make our friendship im- 
mortal, and if wc cannot live together hero 
beloAv, our joy Avill only bo the greater when 

» Ephes. !v. 16. 

2 Aniicinn nemper habui » primo 60llo<iulo. Farel to 

PiillInK. 27th May 1656. ... .. . 

3 Fortasse in mediis Turds felidus doculsnem. Zw. ei 
Ecol. Epp. p. 2U0. 
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we shall be united at Christ’s right hand in 
heaven.”^ Pious art 4 affecting thoughts ! 
Farel’s arrival was for Switzerland evi- 
dently a succour from on high. 

But while this Frenchman was delighted 
with (Ecolampadius, he shrank coldly and 
with noble pride from a man at whoso feet 
all the nations of Christendom fell prostrate. 
The prince of the schools, he from whom 
every one coveted a word or a look, the mas- 
ter of the age — Erasmus — was neglected by 
Karel. The young Daiiphinese had refused 
to go and pay homage to the old sage of Rot- 
terdam, despising those men who are only 
by halves on the side of the truth, and who, 
tfiough clearly aware of the consequences of 
error, are full of forbearance towards those who 
propagate it. Thus we witness in Karel that 
decision which has become one of the dis- 
tinctive characters of the Reformation in 
France and French Switzerland, and which 
some have called stiffness, exclusivene.ss, 
and intolerance. A controversy, arising out 
of the commentaries of the doctor of Etaples, 
had begun between the two great doctors of 
the age, and at every entertainment the 
guests would take part witli Erasmus against 
Lefevre, and Lefevre against Erasmus.^ 
Farcl hesitated not to take his master’s side. 
But what had especially annoved him \vas 
the cowardice of the philosopncr of Rotter- 
dam w’iih regard to the evangelical Chris- 
tians. Erasmus shut his door against them. 
Good ! Farcl will not go and beg for admis- 
sion. TJiis was a trifling sacrifice to him, 
as ho felt that Erasmus possessed not that 
piety of heart which is the foundation of all 
true theology. “ Frobenius’s wife knows 
more of theology than he does,” said Farcl ; 
and indignant at the conduct of Erasmus, 
who had written to the pope advising him 
how to set about extinguishing the Lutheran 
conflagration, he boldly affirmed that Eras- 
mus desired to stifle the Gospel.^ 

This independence in young Farel exaspe- 
rated the illustrious scliolar. Princes, kings, 
doctors, bishops, popes, reformers, priests, 
men of the world — all were ready to pay him 
their tribute of admiration ; even Luther 
had treated him with a certain forbearance ; 
and this Dauphiiicse, uiiknoAvn to fame and 
an exile, dared brave his power. Such inso- 
lent freedom caused Erasmus more annov- 
ance than the homage of the whole world 
could give him pleasure ; and accordingly he 
neglected no opportunity of venting his ill 
humour on Farel ; beside-s, by attacking so 
notorious a heretic, he was clearing himself 
in the eyes of the Romanists from all suspi- 
cion of heresy. “ 1 liave never met with any 
thing more false, more violent, and more 


seditious than this man,”^ said he ; “ his 
heart is full of vanity, his tongue overflow- 
ing with malice.”* * But the anger of Eras- 
mus was not confined to Farel ; it was di- 
rected against all the French refugees in 
Basle, whose frankness and decision offended 
him. They had little respect to persons; 
and if the truth was not openly professed, 
they cared not for the man, however exalted 
might be Lis genius. They were possibly 
wanting in some measure in the sauvity of 
the Gospel ; but their fidelity reminds us of 
the vigour of the ancient prophets ; and it i.s 
gratifying to meet with men who do not 
bow down before what the world adores. 
Erasmus, amazed at this lofty disdain, com- 
plaine<l of it to every one. “ What ! ” wrote 
he to Mclancthon, “shall wo reject pontiffs 
and bishops, to have more cruel, scurvy, and 

furious tyrants in their place ; for such it 

is that France has sent us.”*** — “ Some 
Frenchmen,” wrote he to the pope’s secre- 
tary, in a letter accompanying his book on 
Free Will, “ arc still more out of their wits 
than even the Germans. 'i'hey have five 
expressions always in their mouths : Gospel, 
Word of God, Faith, Christ, lioh/ Ghost ; and 
yet 1 doubt whether they be not urged on by 
the spirit of Satan.’ '■* Instead of Farellus he 
would often write FalUcus, thus designating 
one of the frankest men of his day with the 
epithets of cheat and deceiver. 

Tlie A'exation and anger of Erasmus were 
at their height, when it was reported to him 
that Farel had called him a Balaam. Farcl 
believed that Erasmus, like this pro[>}iet, 
allowed himself (perhaps unconsciously) to 
be swayed by presents to curse the people 
of God. The learned Dutchman, unable 
longer to contain himself, resolved to chastise 
the impudent Dauphincse ; and one day, as 
Farel was talking with several friends on the 
doctrines of C’hristianity in the presence of 
Erasmus, the latter, rudely interrupting him, 
said: “Why do you call me Balaam?”^ 
Farel, at first astonished by so abrupt a ques 
tion, .soon recovered himself and answered, 
that it was not he who had given him that 
title. On being pressed to name the offender, 
he said it was Du Blet of Lyons, a refugee 
at Basle like himself.® “ It may be he who 
made wue of the word,” replied Erasmus, 
“ but it was you who taught him.” And 
then, ashamed of having lost his temper, he 
quickly turned the conversation to ariotlier 
subject. “ Why,” said he to Farel, “ do yon 
assert that we ought not to invoke the saints? 
Is it because it is not enjoined in Holy ►Scrip- 
ture ? ” — “ Yes ! ” replied the Frenchman.— 
“ Well then ! ” resumed Erasmus, “ I call 


• MI Far-Mo, spero Domlnum congervatiinim amlcitiam 
noBtram Imi.iortalem ; et si hlc coiijuiigl MC<ju!mus, tanto 
beating alibi upud Christum erit contuboriiiuni. Zw. et 
Ecol. Epp. p. 2U1. 

2 Nullum cat pene convivlutn. Er. Epp. p. 179. 

* Consilium quo .sic extlnguatur incendium I.utheranutn. 
Ibid. 


1 Quo nihil vidi mondaciug* virulentluB, et geditloslus 
Er. Kpp. p. 79K 

2 Acid® Ilnguie et YanUalmug. Ibid. 2129. 

s Scabi08os....rabioso8....uam nuper nobis mlsit Gaiiiii 
Ibid. 3S0. 

4 Non dubitem quin agantur gpiritu Satan®. Ibid. 

» IMreml disputationcm. ibid. p. 804. 
e lit dicerct negotiatorem quemdam Dupletum hoc di 
isse. Ibid. p. 2129. 
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upon you to prove by Scripture that we ought 
to invoke the Holy Ghost.” Farel made this 
simple and true reply ; “ If Ho is God, we 
must invoke Him.”* — I dropt the conver- 
sation,” says Erasmus, “ for night Avas com- 
ing on.”“ From that hour, whenever the 
name of Farel fell from his pen, he repre- 
sented him as a hateful person, who ought 
hy all means to be shunned. The reformer’s 
letters, on the contrary, arc full of moderation 
as regards Erasmus. The Gospel is milder 
than philosophy, even in the most fiery 
temper. 

The evangelical doctrine already counted 
many friends in Basle, both in the coujicil 
and among the people; hut the doctors of 
the university opposed it to the utmost of 
their power. CEcolampadius, and Stdr pastor 
of Liestal, had maintained some theses against 
them. Farel thought it his duty also to 
profess in Switzerland the great principle of 
the evangelical school of Paris and of Meaux : 
The Word of God is all-sufficient. He re- 
quested permission of the university to main- 
tain certain theses, “ the rather to be re- 
proved,” added he, “ if 1 am in error, than 
to teach others ; but the university refused. 

Upon this Farel addressed the council; 
and the council issued a public notice that a 
Christian man, named William Farel, having 
by the inspiration of the il<»ly Ghost drawn 
up certain articles in conformity with the 
Gospel,** they had given him leave to main- 
tain them in Latin. The university forbade 
all priests and students to be present at the 
disputation ; but the council sent out a pro- 
clamation to the contrary eficct. 

The following arc some of the thirteen 
[iropositions put forth by Farel : 

“ (Uirist has given us the most perfect rule 
of life: no one has the right to take any 
thing from it, or to add any thing thereto. 

“ To live according to any other precepts 
than those of Christ, leads directly to im- 
pi.-ty. 

“ The real ministry of priests is to attend 
to the ministering of the Word ; and for 
them there is no higher dignity. 

“ To depi ivc the glad-tidings of Christ of 
their (“ertainty, is to destroy tbcm, 

‘‘ He who hopes to be justified by his own 
power, and by his own merits, and not by 
faith, sets himself up as God. 

“ Jesus Christ, whom all things obey, is 
our polestar, and the only star that we ought 
to follow.” ® 


Dauphiny, brought up in Paris at the feet 
of Lefevre, who thus boldly set forth in that 
illustrious university of Switzerland, and in 
the presence of Erasmus, the great principles 
of the Reformation. Two leading ideas per- 
vaded Farel’s theses : one, that of a return 
to Holy Scripture ; the other, of a return to 
faith : two things which the Papacy at the 
beginning of the 18th century distinctly con- 
demned as impious and heretical in the 
famous constitution Unigenitus^ and which, 
closely connected with each other, do in fact 
subvert the whole of the papal system. If 
faith in Christ is the beginning and end of 
Christianity, it follows that we must cleave 
to the Word of Christ, and not to the voice 
of the Church. Nay more : if faith in Christ 
unites souls, where is the necessity of an 
external bond ? Is it witli croziers, bulls, 
and tiaras, that their holy unity is formed ? 
Faith joins in spiritual and true unity all 
those in whose hearts it takes up its abode. 
Thus vanished at a single blow the triple 
delusion of meritorious works, human tradi- 
tions, and false unity; and these arc the sum 
of Roman-catholicisni. 

The disputation began in Latin.* Farel 
and CEcolampadius set forth and proved their 
articles, calling repeatedly on their adver- 
saries to reply; but not one of them appeared. 
These sophists, as (lilcolampadiua terms 
them, acted the braggart, — but in dark holes 
and corners.*'* The people, therefore, began 
to despise the cowardice of the priests, and 
to detest their tyranny. “ 

Tims Farel took his stand among the de- 
fenders of the Reformation. They were 
greatly delighted to see a I^renchman com- 
bine so inucb learning iind piety, and already 
began to anticipate tlic noblest triumphs. 
“ lie is strong enough,” said they, “ to de- 
stroy the wliolc Sorbonne single-handed.”'* 
Ilis candour, sincerity, and frankness capti- 
Amted every heart.’’ But amidst all his acti- 
vity, he did not forget that every mission 
should begin with our oAvn souls. The 
gentle GCcolampadius made a compact Avith 
the ardent Farel, by Avhich they mutually 
engaged to practise humility and meekness 
in their familiar conversations. These bold 
men, even on the field of battle, were fitting 
themselves for the duties of peace. It should 
be observed, however, that the impetuosity 
of a Luther and a Farel Avere necessary vir- 
tues. Some effort is required when the 
Avorld is to be moved and the Church reno- 


Thus did this “ Frenchman stand up in 
Basle.® It was a child of the mountains of 


1 81 Dcus cat, inquH, Invocandiw cat. Er. Epp. p. fi04. 

2 Omissa disputatione, nam Imminebat iiox. Ibid. p. 
Wl. We have oulyErasmus’s accovint of tills conveTsation \ 
he himself informs us that Earel reported it v..;,/ differ- 
ently. 

Damlt er gelehrt werde, ob er Irro. Fussll Beytr ir. 

* Ans Elnglesaung des holllffen Gristes eln chrlstlicher 
Mensch und Bruder. Ibid. 

* Auliolmus Farellus Obrtstianis leotoribus, die Martis 
post Reminiscere. FUasll Beytr. Iv. 247, Filssll docs not 
g»ve the Latin text. 

* Sohedam conelusionum a Qallo lllo. Zw. Epp. p. 333. 


vated. In our days avc are too apt to forget 
this truth, Avliich the meekest men then 
acknowledged. “There are certain men,” 
Avrote CEcolampadius to Luther when iiitro- 


1 Schedam conelusionum Latins apud nos dlsputatam. 
Zw. Epp. p. 333. 

2 Agunt tamen magnos Interim thrasones sed in angulis 
lucifugse. Ibid. 

2 xncipit tamen plebs paulatim Illorum ignaviam et ty. 
rannidem verbo Dei agnoscere. Ibid. 

4 Ad totam Sorbonicam affligendam si non et perdendam. 
CEcol. Luthcro, Epp. p. 2tt). 

3 Farello nihil candldiua est. Ibid. 
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ducinj^ Farel to him, “ who would have his zeal 
against the enemies of the truth more mode- 
rate ; but I cannot help seeing in this same 
zeal an admirable virtue, which, if season- 
ably exerted, is no less needed than gentle- 
ness itself.”' Posterity has ratified the 
judgment of Q^colampadius. 

In the month of May 1624, Farel, with 
some friends from Lyons, visited Schaff- 
hausen, Zurich, and Constance. Zwingle 
and Myconius gladly welcomed this exile 
from France, and Farel remembered their 
kindness all his life. Put on his return to 
Basle he found Erasmus and his other 
enemies at work, and received orders to quit 
the city. In vain did his friends loudly give 
utterance to their displeasure at such an 
abuse of authority ; he was compelled to quit 
the territory of Switzerland, already, at this 
early period, the asylum and refuge of the 
persecuted. “It is thus we exercise hospi- 
tality,” said the indignant (Ecolampadius, 
“ we true children of Sodom ! 

At Basle, Farel had contracted a close 
friendship with the Chevalier Esch, who re- 
solved to bear him company, and they set 
out with letters for Luther and Cajiito from 
(Ecolampadius, to whom the doctor of Basle 
commended Farel as “ that William who had 
toiled so much in the work of God.”® At 
Strasburg, Farel formed an intimacy with 
Capito, liucor, and Hedio; but it docs not 
appear that he went so far as Wittemborg. 


CHAPTER XI. 

New Campalsm— Farel’s Call to the Mlnlatry—An Outpost 
—Lyons— SebvHIe at Grenoble— Conventicles— I’reachlng 
at Lyons— Maigret in Prison— Margaret intimidated. 

God usually withdraws his servants from 
the field 'of battle, only to bring them back 
stronger and better armed. Farel and his 
friends of Mcaux, Metz, Lyons, and Dau- 
phiny, driven from France by persecution, 
bad been retempered in Switzerland and 
Germany among the elder reformers; and 
now, like an army at first dispersed by the 
enemy, but immediately rallied, they were 
turning round and marching forward in the 
name of the I^ord. It was not only on the 
frontiers that these friends of the Gospel 
were assembling ; in France also they were 
regaining courage, and preparing to renew 
the attack. The bugles w * re already sound- 
ing the reveilld ; the soldiers were girding 
on their arms, and gatlu ring together to 
multiply their attacks; their leaders were 
planning the order of battle ; the signal, 

i' ▼Ifttitem lllnm admirabllem et non minus 

B iacmitAt*;, « tempestive fuerit, necessariam. (Ecol. Lu- 
bero, Epi‘. p. 

'■« Adeuhortpitumhabcmusrationotn.verl Bouomlta;. Zw. 

£pp. p. 4.(4. 

0^^' Kpp”p*m* probe navavit operam. Zw. ei 


“ Jesus, his Word, and his grace,” more po- 
tent in the hour of battle than the sound of 
warlike music, filled all hearts with the same 
enthusiasm ; and every thing was preparing 
in France for a second campaign, to bo sig- 
nalized by new victories, and new and greater 
reverses. 

Montbeliard was then calling for a labourer 
in the Gospel. The youthful Duke Ulrich 
of Wurtemberg, a violent and cruel prince, 
having been dispossessed of his states by the 
Swabian league in* 161 9, had taken refuge in 
this earldom, his only remaining possession. 
In Switzerland he became acquainted with 
the reformers; bis misfortunes had proved 
salutary to him ; and he took delight in the 
Gospel.* (Ecolampadius intimated to Farel 
that a door was opened at Montbeliard, and 
the latter secretly repaired to Basle. 

Farel had not regularly entered on the 
ministry of the Word ; but we find in him, 
at this period of his life, all that is necessary 
to constitute a minister of the Lord. He did 
not lightly and of his own prompting enter 
the service of the Church. “Considering 
iny weakness,” said he, “ 1 should not have 
dared preacli, waiting for the Lord to send 
more suitable persons. But God at this 
time addressed him in a threefold call. As 
soon as he had reached Basle, (EcoIam])adiiis, 
touched witli the wants of France, entreated 
him to devote himself to it. “ Behold,” said 
he, “ how little is Jesus Christ known to all 
those who speak the French language. Will 
you not give them some instniction in their 
own tengu j, that they may better under- 
stand the ircripturcs?”® At the same time, 
the people of Montbeliard invited him among 
them, and the prince gave liis consent to this 
call.^ Was not this a triple call from God ? 

“ I did not think,” said he, “ that it was 

lawful for mo to resist. I obeyed in God's 
name.”* Concealed in the house of (Eco- 
lampadius, struggling against the responsi- 
bility offered to him, and yet obliged to 
submit to so clear a manifestation of the will 
of (jlod, Farel accepted this charge, and (Eco- 
lampadius set him apart, calling upon the 
name of the Lord,® and addressing his friend 
in iaiiguage full of wisdom. “ The more 
you arc inclined to violence,” said he, “ the 
more should you practise gentleness; temper 
your lion’s courage with the meekness of the 
dove.”^ Farel responded to this appeal with 
all his soul. 

Thus Farel, once the zealous follower of 
the old Church, was about to become a ser- 
vant of God in the new. If Rome impera- 
tively requires in a valid ordination the 


t Le prince qul nvolt cotrnoissance de rEvangile. Parclt 
Suminairc. e’est & dire, brlftve ddolaration de G. Fare), in 
the concluding part. 

2 ibid. a Ibid. 

* Etant requis et demandd du peuple et du consentemcnl 
du prince, Suratnalre. 

* Farel. Snmmaire. 

^ Avec I’invoration do nom de Diea. Ibid. 

7 Lvoninam niaenanlmitatera colamblna modestla Iran 
gas. CEcol. £pp. p. 1B8. 
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imposition of tlie hands of a bishop who de- 
scends from^ the apostles in uninterrupted 
succession, it is because she places liumun 
traditions above the Word of God. In every 
church where the authority of tiie Word is 
not absolute, some other authority must 
needs be sought. And then, what is more 
natural than to ask of the most venerated of 
God’s ministers, that which they cannot find 
in God himself? If we do not speak in the 
name of Jesus Christ, is it not something at 
least to speak in the name of Saint John or 
of Saint Paul? lie who speaks in the name 
of antiquity is stronger than the rationalist 
who speaks only in his own name. Rut the 
clu'istian minister has a still higher autho- 
rity : he preaches, not because ho descends 
from St. Chrysostom or St. Peter, but be- 
cause tlic Word that he proclaims comes 
down from God liimself. 'riie idea of suc- 
cession, venerable as it may appear, is not 
the less a human system, substituted for the 
system of God. In Farcl’s ordination there 
was no human succession. Nay more: avo 
do not sec in it that which is necessary in 
tlie Lord’s fold, where every thing should ho 
done (kcentlji and in order, and Avliose (iod is 
not a God of confusion. li(‘- was not regularly 
ordained by the (’hiirch: but extraordinary 
times justby extraordinary measun^s. At 
this memorable epoch God himself inter- 
posed. IL eoiiseerated by marvellous dis- 
])oiuations those whom he called to the 
regeiioration of thcAvorld; and this conse- 
cration is quite as valid as that of the 
('Inirch. In Farcl’s ordination wc see the 
infallible Word of God, given to a man of 
God, that he might bear it to the Avorld, — the 
call of God and of the peo})le, — the consecra- 
tion of the I)cart ; and perhaps no ininister 
of Rome or of Geneva was ever more legiti- 
mately set apart for tlie holy ministry. Fare! 
took his departure for Montbeliard in com- 
pany Avith Esch. 

Farei thus found himself stationed as it 
were at an advanccal post. Rehind him, 
Rasle ami Htrasburg siqiportedhim Avith tludr 
advice and their printing presses ; before him 
lay the provinces of hh’anelio Comte, Riir- 
gumlA . Lorraine, tlic Lyonnais, and tlie rest 
of France, Avlicre men of God Avere beginning 
to struggle against error in the midst of pro- 
found darkness. He imiiiediatcly began to 
preach Jesus Christ, and to exhort tlic laith- 
iiil not to permit tliemselves to be tu.ned 
aside from the Holy {Scriptures either by 
threats or stratagems. Reginning, long be- 
fore Calvin, the Avork that this reformer was 
to accomplish on a imieli larger scale, Farcl 
was at Montbeliard, like a general on a hill, 
Avhosc piercing eye glances over the field of 
battle, Avho clieers those who arc actively 
engaged with the enemy, rallies the ranks 
Avhich the impetuosity oi' the charge has 
broken, and animates by bis courage those 
Avho hang back.^ Erasmus iimnediately 

1 This comitarlson Is empIo 3 ’cd by ono of Farel’s frionds 


Avrote to his Roman-catholic friends, that a 
Frenchman, escaped from France, Avas mak- 
ing a great disturbance in these regions. ^ 
Farel’s labours were not unfruitful. “ On 
every side,” Avrote he to a fellow-countryman, 
“ men are springing up who devote all their 
oAvers and their lives to extend Christ’s 
iugdom as widely as possible.”^ The 
friends of the Gospel gave thanks to God 
that his blessed Word shone bn'ghter every 
day in all parts of France.^ The adversaries 
Avere astounded. “ The faction f Avroto Eras- 
mus to the Rishop of Rochester, “ is spread- 
ing daily, and is penetrating {iavoy, I.<orrainc, 
and France.” * 

For some time Lyons ajipcared to be the 
centre of evangelical action within the 
kingdom, ns Rasle Avas witliout. Francis 1., 
marching tOAvarcls the south on an expedi- 
tion against Charles V., bad arrived in tliis 
city with liis mother, his sister, and the 
court. Margaret bioiight Avitli lier many 
ntlcnum devoted to the Gospel. “ All 
otlier pe.ople slie had removed from about her 
person,” says a letter Avritten at this time.® 
While Francis 1. was hurrying through 
Lyons an army composed of 14,000 fc^Aviss, 
0000 French, and 1500 lances of tlic nobility, 
to repel the invasion of the imperialists into 
IVoA'cnce ; Avhile this great city re-echoed 
Avitli the noise of arms, the tramp of horses, 
and the sound of the trumpet, the friends of 
tlie Gospel were marching to more pcacidul 
conquc.sts. They desired to attempt in Lyons 
Avliat they had been unable to do in Paris. 
P(n*liaps, at a distance from tlie Sorbonneand 
from the parliament, the Word of (Jod might 
liave, freer course, l^crhaps the second city 
in the kingdom Avas destined to become the 
tirst for the Gospel. Was it not there that 
about four centuries previously the excellent 
I’ctcr Waldo had begun to proclaim the Di- 
vine Word? Even then he had shaken nil 
France. And iioav that G(*d had prepared 
every thing for the emancipation of his 
Church, might there not be hopes of more 
extended and more decisive success ? Thus 
the people of livons, who w'cre not generally, 
indeed, “ poor men,” as in the tAVclfth cen- 
tury, Avere beginning more couvagconsly to 
handle “ the sword of the {r>])irit, Avhicli is 
the Word of God.” 

Among those Avho surrounded Margaret 
Avas her almoner, Michael (rAraiidc. The 
duchess caused the Gospel to be publicly 
preached at Lyons; and Master Miidiael 

during his stay at ]lIontlK*llard. Stronmim et ocnlatiira 
impcraturcra, qul iis etiuiii uiiimuni facias Qui in acie ver- 
saiitur. Tossiinus Purfllo, MS. in the conclave of Nciif- 
chatol, 2d September lo2i. 

1 Tumultuatur ct nurgutulia nobis proxiina, per Phalli- 
eum quemdam Galium qui e Gallia profugus. Kr. Epf . p. 
wja. 

" Sutipullularo qui omnes conatua afTerant, quo noasit 
Christ] regnum (luani latissimc patcro. Neufchatel MS., 2d 
August 1524. 

3 Quod in OaUll.^ oranibua aacroaauctum Dei verbura in 
dies inagia ac magia eluccscat. Ibid. 

4 Faclio ervaeit. in dies latiu<«, propagata in Sabaudiam, 
Tjothorlnpiain, Francium, l^rastn. Fq*}). p. ao. 

•4 De Sebvillc to Coct, 2Sth Uecember 1524. Neufchatel 
MS. 
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proclaimed the Word of God with courage 
and purity before a great number of hearers, 
attracted partly by the charm that attends 
the glad tidings wherever they are published, 
and partly also by the favour in which the 
reacliing and the preacher were held by the 
ing’s beloved sister.^ 

Anthony Papillon, a man of highly culti 
vated mind, an elegant Latin scholar, a 
friend of Erasmus, “ the first in France for 
knowledge of the Gospel,”^ accompanied 
the princess also. A t Margaret’s request he 
had translated Luther’s work on monastic 
vows, “ in consequence of which he had much 
ado with those Parisian vermin,” says Seb- 
ville ; ^ but Margaret had protected him 
against the attacks of the Sorbonne, and pro- 
cured him the appointment of head-master of 
requests to the dauphin, with a scat in the 
Great Council.'* Ho was not less useful to 
the Gospel by his devotedness tlian by his 
prudence. A merchant, named Vaiigris, 
and especially a gentleman named Anthony 
du Piet, a friend of Farel’s, took the lead in 
the lleformatiori at Lyons. The latter per- 
son, a man of great activity, served as a bond 
of union between the Christians scattered 
throughout those countries, and placed them 
in communication with Paslc. While the 
armed hosts of Francis 1. had merely passed 
through Lyons, the spiritual soldiers of Jesus 
Christ halted there with Margaret; and 
leaving the former to carry the war into 
Provence and the plains of Italy, they began 
the fight of the Gospel in Lyons itself. 

But tlicy did not confine their efforts to the 
city. They looked all around them ; the 
campaign was opened on several points at 
the same time ; and the Christians of Lyons 
encouraged by their exertions and their 
labours all those who confessed Christ in the 
surrounding provinces. They did more: 
they went and proclaimed it in ])laccs where 
it was as yet unknown. The new doctrine 
ascended the »Saone, and an evangelist passed 
through tlie narrow and irregular streets of 
Macon. Michael d’Arande himself visited 
that place in 1524, and, aided by Margaret’s 
name, obtained permission to preach in this 
city,® which was destined at a later period to 
be filled witli blood, and become for ever 
memorable for its sauteries.^ 

After exploring the districts of the Saone, 
the Christians of Lyons, ever on the watch, 
extended their incursions in tlie direction of 
the Alps. Tlicre was at Lyons a Dominican 
named Maigret, who had I*, on compelled to 

' Ellc a ung docteur de Paris appel^ maUro Michel, Eley- 
mosiiiarius, lequel ne prdcho devant elle quo purement 
l’6vangile. Neufchatel MS. 
i IWd, 3 Ibid. < Ibid. 

» ^andlus prfiche A Mascon. Coct to Farcl, Docomber 
lfi24, Jbld. 

6 After the taking of Macon In 1502, the governor, St. 
Pont, amused the dissolute women who were invited to bis 
tabic, by taking several Huguenots from prison, and com- 
peUinK them > v 'tap (sauter) from tlie bridge over the Saoue 
into the river, i i te added that he did not contlnc his savage 
cruelty to the Huguenots, hut would seize other i»ersons, 
untainted with heresy, and put them to the same Inhuman 
death. 


quit Daupliiny, where he had boldly preached 
the new doctrine, and who earnestly re- 
quested that some one would go and en- 
courage his brethren of Grenoble and Gap. 
Papillon and Du Blet repaired thither.^ A 
violent storm had just broken out there 
.against Sebville and his preaching. The 
Dominicans had moved heaven and earth; 
and maddened at seeing so many evangelists 
escape them (as Farel, Anemond, and Mai- 
gret), they would fain have crushed those 
who remained within their reacb.^ They 
therefore called for Sebville ’s arrest.® 

The friends of tlie Gospel in Grenoble were 
alarmed ; must Sebville also bo taken from 
them! Margaret interceded with her bro- 

ther; many of the most di.stmguished per- 
.sonages at Grenoble, the king’s advocate 
among others, open or secret friends to the 
Gospel, exerted tlicmselves in behalf of the 
evangelical grayfriar, and at length their 
united efforts rescued him from the fury of 
liis adversaries.* 

But if Sebville ’s life was saved, his mouth 
was stopped. “ Kcniain silent,” said they, 
or you will be led to the scaffold.” — 
“ Silence has been imposed on me,” he wrote 
to Anemond do Coct, “ under pain of death.”® 
These threats alarmed even those of whom 
the most favourable hopes had been enter 
tained. 'J'he king’s advocate and other 
friends of the Gospel now showed nothing 
hut coldness.® Many returned to the Koinish 
worship, pretending to adore God secretly in 
their hearts, and to give a spiritual significa- 
tion to the outward observances of Romanism 
— a melancholy delusion, leading from infi- 
delity to infidelity. There is no liypocrisy 
that cannot be justified in tlic same manner. 
The unbeliever, by means of his systems of 
yths and allegories, will preach Christ from 
the Christian pulpit ; and a philosopher will 
he able, by a little ingenuity, to find in an 
abominable superstition among the pagans, 
the type of a pure and elevated idea, in re- 
ligion the first thing is truth. Some of the 
Grenoble Christians, among whom were 
Amadeus Galhert, and a cousin of Anemond's, 
still clung fast to their faith. These pious 
men would meet secretly with iSchville at 
each other’s houses, and talk together about 
the Gospel. They repaired to some secluded 
spot ; they visited .some brother by night ; or 
met in secret to pray to Christ, as thieves 
lurking for a guilty purpose. Often would 

* II y a cn deux grands personages A Orcnoble. Nenfcha. 

tcl MS. Tlie title of given to Dii Blet in Coct a 

letter, indicates a person of rank. 1 am inclined to think 
that the epithet negotiator, elsewhere applied to him, refers 
to his activity ; it is possible, however, that ho may have 
been a great merchant of Lyons. 

2 Conjicere poles ut post Macretum et me in SebviUam 
exarserint. Anemond to Karel, 7th September 1624. Neuf- 
chatel MS. . , 

* J.os Thomistes ont voulu proofldor centre mol par Inqui- 
sition ct caption dc person ne. Letter from Sebville. IbW. 

■* SI ce ne fut certains amis secrets, Je cstols mis entreles 
mains des PhaTlsiens. Lotter from Sebville, Neufchatel 
MS. 

6 Ibid. «. 

« Non solum tepidl sed frtgidl. Neufchatel MS. 

7 Tuo cugnato, Amedeo Qalberto oxceptis. Ibid. 
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a false alarm disturb the humble assembly. 
The adversaries consented to wink at these 
secret conventicles j but they had sworn that 
the stake should bo the lot of any one who 
ventured to speak of the Word of God in 
public.' 

Such was the state of affairs when Du Diet 
and Papillon arrived at Grenoble. Finding 
that Sebville had been silenced, they exhorted 
him to go and preach the Gospel at Lyons. 
The Lent of the following year would pre- 
sent a favourable opportunity for proclaiming 
the Gospel to a numerous crowd. Michael 
d’Arande, Maigret, and Sebville, proposed to 
fight at the head of the Gospel army. Every 
thing was thus preparing for a striking 
manifestation of evangelical truth in the 
second city of France. The rumour of this 
evangelical Lent extended as far as Switzer- 
land. “ Sebville is free, and will preach the 
Lent sermons at Saint I’aul’s in Lyons,” wrote 
Anemond to Farcl.* But a great disaster, 
which threw all France into confusion, inter- 
vened and prevented this spiritual combat. 
It is during peace that the conquests of the 
Gospel are achieved. The dcl'oat of Pavia, 
which took place in the month of February, 
disconcerted the daring project of the re- 
formers. 

Meantime, without waiting for Sebville, 
Maigret hacl begun early in the winter to 
preach salvition by Jesus Christ alone, in 
despite of the strenuous oppo.sition of the 
priests and monks of Lyons.^ In these ser- 
mons there was not a word of the worsliip of 
the creature, of saints, of the virgin, of the 
power of the priesthood. Tlie great mystery 
of godliness, “ God manifest in the flesh,” 
was alone proclaimed. The old heresies of 
the poor men of Lyons are reappearing, it 
was said, ainl in a more dangerous form than 
ever ! Hut notwithstanding this opposition, 
Maigret continued his ministry ; the faith 
that animated his soul found utterance in 
werds of power; it is in the nature of truth 
to embolden the hearts of those who have 
received it. Yet Rome was destined to pre- 
vail at Lyons as at Grenoble. Maigret was 
arrested, notwithstanding Margaret’s protec- 
tion, dragged through the streets, and cast 
into pri.-on. The merchant Vaugris, who 
then quitted the city on his road to Switzer- 
land, spread the news every where on his 
passage. All were astonished and depressed. 
One thought, however, gave confidence to the 
friends of the Reformation : “ Alaigret is 
taken,” said they, “ hut Madame d'Alen^on 
is there ; praised he God!"* 

It was not long before they were com- 
ellcd to renounce even this hope. The Sor- 
onne had condemned several of this faithful 
minister’s propositions.® Margaret, whose 


position became daily more difficult, found 
the boldness of the partisans of tlie Reforma- 
tion and the hatred of the powerful increas- 
ing side by side. Francis I. began to grow 
impatient at the zeal of these evangelists : 
he looked upon them as mere fanatics whom 
it was good policy to repress. Margaret, 
thus fluctuating between desire to serve her 
brethren and her inability to protect them, 
sent them word to avoid running into fresh 
dangers, as she could no longer intercede 
with the king in their favour. The friends 
of the Gospel believed that this determina- 
tion was not irrevocable. “ God has given 
her grace,” said they, “ to say and write 
only what is necessary to poor souls.”' But 
if this human support is taken away, Christ 
still remains. It is well that tlie soul should 
be stripped of all other protection, that it may 
rely upon God alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The French et Baale— Encouragement of the Swiss— Fears 
of Uiscord— Translating and Printing at Basle— Bibles 
and Tracts disseminated In France. 

The exertions of the friends of the Gospel in 
France were paralyzed. The men in power 
were beginning to show their hostility to 
Christianity ; Margaret was growing alarmed; 
terrible news would soon be coining across 
the Alps and plunging the nation into mourn- 
ing, filling it with one thought only — of sav- 
ing the king, of saving Franco. But if tlie 
Christians of Lyons were checked in their 
labour!?, were tliere not soldiers at Basic who 
had escaped from the battle, and who were 
ready to begin the fight again. The exiles 
from France have never forgotten her. 
Driven from their country for nearly three 
centuries by the fanaticism of Rome, their 
latest descendants have been seen carrying 
to the cities and fields of their ancestors those 
treasures of which the pope still deprives 
them.*-^ At the very moment when the sol- 
diers of Christ in France were mournfully 
laying down their arras, the refugees at Basle 
were preparing for the combat. As they saw 
the monarchy of Saint Louis and of Charle- 
magne falling from the liands of Francis I., 
shall they not feel urged to lay hold of a 
kingdom which cannot he moved 

Farel, Anemond, Esch, Toussaint, and 
their friends formed an evangelical society 
in Switzerland with the view of rescuing 
their country from its spiritual darkness. In- 
telligence reached them from every quarter, 
that there was an increasing thirst for God’s 


J Mals de en parler publiquement, V n’y pend que le feu. 
Ncufchatel MS. 

* Be samedl (IcA Quatre-Teraps. Pc . isM. Ibid. 

3 Pour vray Maigret a pr6ch6 Lion, maulgrfi les prfitres 

‘V'isir- 

* Histolre de Francois I. par Gaillard* Iv. 233. 


1 Peter Toussaint to Farel, Basle, 17th December 1634. 
Ncufchatel MS. 

The General Committee of the Evangelical Society of 
Geneva, which sends a hundred missionaries and colporteurs 
into France, la composed almost entirely of the descendants 
1 01 French refugees. 

^ Hebrews xil. 28. 
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Word in France it was desirable to take turned tlieir eyes away from Germany and 
advantage of this, and to sow and water fixed them solely upon France, 
wliilc it was yet seedtime. CEcolampadiu.s, France — the conversion of France, thence- 

Zwingle, and Oswald Myconius, were con- forth exclusively occupied the hearts of these 
tinually exhorting them to do this, giving generous men whom history, that has in- 
the right hand of fellowship, and communi- scribed on her pages the names of so many 
eating to them a portion of their own faitli. individuals vainly puffed up with their own 
In January 1525, the Swiss schoolmaster glory, has for three centuries passed over in 
wrote to the French chevalier : “ Banished silence. Thrown on a foreign land, they 
as you arc from your country by the tyranny fell on their knees, and daily, in silence and 
of Antichrist, even your presence among us obscurity, invoked God in behalf of the coun- 
proves that you have acted boldly in the try of their forefathers.^ Prayer was the 
cause of the Gospel. The tyranny of chris- power by which the Gospel spread through 
tian bishops will at length induce the people the kingdom, and the great instrument Y)y 
to look upon them as deceivers. Stand firm ; which the conquests of the Keformation were 
the time is not far distant when wc shall gained. 

enter the haven of repose, whether we bo But these Frenchmen were not merely 
struck down by our tyrants, or they them- men of prayer : never has the evangelical 
selves be struck down j’* all then will be well army contained combatants more ready to 
for ns, provided wc have been faithful to sacrifice their lives in tlie day of hattlc;. 
Christ Jesus.” They felt the importance of scattering the 

These encouragements were of great value Holy Scriptures and pious books in their 
to the French refugees ; but a blow inflicted country, still overshadowed with the gloom 
by these very C.liristians of Switzerland and of superstition. A spirit of inquiry 'was 
Germany, who sought to cheer them, cruelly breathing over the whole kingdom; it seemed 
wrung their hearts. Kcceutly escaped from necessary on all sides to spread the sails to 
the scaffold or the burning pile, they' saw the wdnd. Anemond, ever prompt in action, 
with dismay the evangelical Christians on and Michael I’entin, a refugee like himself, 
the other side of tlie Rhine disturbing by resolved to unite their zeal, their taleiit.s, 
their lamentable differences the repose they their resources, and tlieir labours. Bentin 
enjoyed. The discussions on tlie Lord’s wdshed to establish a printing pi-ess at Basle, 
Supper had begun. Deeply moved and agi- and the chevalier, to jirofit by the little Ger- 
tated, and feeling strongly the necessity of man be, knew, to translate the best works of 
brotherly unity, the French would have made the Jveforiners into I’rencb. “Ob,” said 
every sacrifice to conciliate these divided they, rejoieing in their plans, “ would to 
sentiments. This became their leading idea. Go<l that France were filleil with evangelical 
At the epoch of the Keformation, none had volumes, so that every 'where, in the cot- 
greater need than they of Christian unity ; of tages of the poor, in the jiahiccs of the nobles, 
this Calvin was afterwards a proof. “Would in cloisters and presbyteries, nay, in the in- 
to God,” said Peter Toussaint, “that I might most saiictuavv of the heart, a powerful tes- 
purchase peace, concord, and union in Jesus timony might he borne to the grace of Jesus 
Christ at the cost of iny life, which in truth (Jhrist.”^ 

is of little worth.” ^ The French, whose Funds were necessary for such an under- 
discernment 'v\'as correct and prompt, saw taking, and the refugees had none. Vaugris 
immediately that tliese rising dissensions was then at Basle ; on his departure Ane- 
would check the "work of the Reformation, mond gave him a letter for the brethren of 
“ All things would go on more prosperously l^yons, many of whom abounded in the riches 
than many persons imagine, if we were hut of this world, and wdio, although oppressed, 
agreed among ourselves, Niimlwirs would were faithful to the Gospel ; he requested 
gladly come to the light ; but when they see them to send him some assistance but that 
these divisions among the learned, they stand did not sufiicc ; tlie French wished to esta- 
liesitating and confused.”* Wish several presses at Basle, that should he 

The French were the first to suggest con- w'orked night and day, so as to inundate 
ciliatory advances. “ Why,” wrote they Francf3 with tlio Word of God.* At Meaux, 
from Strasburg, “ is not Buccr or some other at Metz, and in otlier places, were men rich 
learned man sent to Luther? Tlie longer wc and powerful enough to support this enter- 
wait the greater will tiicse dissensions prise. No one could address Frenchmen 
become.” Their fears grew stronger every with so much authority as Farcl himself, 
day.® At length, finding all their exertions and it was to him that Anemond applied.® 
of no avail, these Christians mournfully It docs not appear that the clicvalicr’s 

project was realized, but the work was done 

* Qallls verborum Del attlentibus. Coct to Farel, 2d Sept. „ 

MS. 1 Qiiam sollicIteauotldianisproelbuflconiTnondem. Toiis- 

‘ ><)Q louffe abest enim, quo in poTtnm tranquillum per- saint to Farcl, 2d Sept. 1524, Ncufchatel MS. ^ . 

M.VC. to Coct. Ibid. * Uptoculm Oulliam Evaneelicis voluminlbus abundarc. 

• 2l>t Oeceruber 1525. Coct to Farcl, Nenfchatel MS. 

? Ibid. 3 lit pccuii!«? aliqnid ad me mittant. Ibid. 

3 Miiltis jamchristlanis Oalliji dolet, quod a Zwingiti alio- 4 Ut prajla multik«rlBere po^miw. Ibid. 

nimqne do Kneharistia scntentla dissentiat Lutherus. 3 An censea Invenlri posse LuBdiii.ic, Mold», aut alibi in 

Toussaint to Farel, Uth July 1526. Oalliis qui nos ad hiec juvaro vtolint. Ibid. 
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by others. The presses of Basle were con- 
stantly occupied in printing French works ; 
they were forwarded to Farel, and by him 
introduced into Franco with unceasing acti- 
vity. One of the first writings sent by tliis 
Religious Tract Society was Luther’s ICxpla- 
iiation of the Lord's Prayer, “We are re- 
tailing the Pater at four deniers of Basle 
each,” wrote Vaugris to Farel, “but we sell 
tlieni wholesale at tlie rate of two florinsuthe 
two hundred, which comes to something 
less.”^ 

Anemond sent to Farel from Basle all the 
usef ul books that appeared or that arrived 
from Germany ; at one time a work on the 
appointment of Gospel ministers, at another 
a treatise on the education of children Farel 
examined these works ; he composed, trans- 
lated or got others to translate tlicm into 
French, and seemed at one and the same 
time entirely devoted to active exertions and to 
tile labours of the study. Anemond urged 
on and superintended the printing ; and 
these epistles, prayers, books, and broad- 
sheets, were the means of the regeneration 
of tile age. While profligacy descended 
from the throne, and darkness from the steps 
(:f tlie altar, these unnoticed writings alone 
diffused throughout the nation beams of 
light and f-ceds of holiness. 

But it was especially God s Word tiiat 
the evangelical merchant of Lyons was call- 
ing for in tliw name of ids fellow countryraen. 
'idiese people of tlie sixtecntli century, so 
liuiigeriiig for intelleetual food, were to re- 
ceive in their own tongue those ancient 
monuments of the first ages of tlic world, in 
wliieli the new breath of primitive humanity 
re^?pircs, and tiiosc holy oracles of the Gospel 
times in wliich shines forth tlie fulness of the 
revelation of Christ. Vaugris wrote to 
Farel : “ I beseech you, if possible, to have 
the Nciv Testament translated by some per- 
son who can do it efficiently : it would be a 
great blessing for France, Burgundy, and 
ISavoy. And if you w\ant proper type, 1 will 
have some brought from Baris or Lyons ; 
but if then bo any good types at Basic, it 
will be all the better.” 

Lefevre liad already published at Meaux, 
but in detached portions, the books of the 
New Testanumt in French. Vaugris wished 
for some one to revise it tlmroughly, and to 
supcilntend a complete edition. Lefiwrc 
undertook to do so, and he published u, as 
wc have already seen, on the i2th of October 
1524. An uncle of Vaugris, named Coiirard, 
also a refugee at Basic, immediately procured 
a copy. The Chevalier Coct happening to 
be at a friend’s house on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, there saw the book, and was fiB'*d with 
joy. “ Lose no time in reprinting it,” said 


he, “ for I doubt not a great number will be 
called for.”^ 

Thus was the Word of God offered to France 
in opposition to the traditions of the (’hurch, 
which Rome still continues to present to her. 
“ How can wc distinguish what is of man in 
your traditions, and what is of God,” said the 
reformers, “ except by the Scriptures of God ? 
The maxims of the Fathers, the decretals of 
the pontiffs, cannot be the rule of our faith. 
They show us what was the opinion of these 
old doctors ; but the Word alone teaches us 
what is the judgment of God. We must 
submit every thing to the rule of Scrip- 
ture.” 

Such were the principal means by which 
these writings were circulated. Farel and 
Ills friends consigned the books to certain 
pedlars or colporteurs^ simple and pious men, 
who, laden with their precious burden, 
passed from town to town, from village to 
village, and from house to house, in Franclio 
Comte, Lorraine, Burgundy, and the adjoin- 
ing provinces, knocking at every door. 
They procured the books at a low rate, 
“ that they might be the more eager to sell 
tbem.”-^ Thus as early as 1524 there existed 
in Basle a Bible society, a tract society, and 
an association of colporteurs, for the benefit 
of France. It is a mistake to conceive that 
these cllbrts date only from our own age ; 
they go back in essentials not only to the 
times of the Reformation, but still farther to 
the primitive ages of the Church. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Prosress at ftrontbellanl— Resistance and Comnnotion— 
Toiissainl loaves CEcolampadius— Tlie Image of Saint 
Anthony— Death of Anemond— Strosburg— Lambert’s 
Letter to Francis L— Successive Defeats. 

The attention which Farel bestowed on' 
France did not divert his attention from the 
place where he was residing. Arriving at 
Montbcliard about the end of July 1524, ho 
liad hardly sown the seed, before the first 
fruits of the harvest (to use the words of 
CEcolampatlius) began to appear. Farel 
wrote to his friend with great exultiition. 
“ It is an easy thing,” replied the doctor of 
Basle, “ to instil a few dogmas into the ears 
of our auditors ; but to change their hearts 
is in the power of God alone.” ^ 

The Chevalier dc C.’oct, delighted with this 
intelligence, ran with his usual vivacity to 
Peter Toussaiiit. “ 1 shall set off to-morrow 
to visit Farel,” said he hastily. Toussaint, 
more calm, was writing to the evangelist of 
Montbcliard : “Be careful,” said he to Farel; 
“ you arc engaged in an important cause ; it 


'Vangrla to Farel, Basle, 29th August 1524. ^eufchatcl 
”S.-- rhe value of the florin is about is. 9d. sterling. 

1 1 “ l-lbl librum de instituendis ministrls ecclesiie cum 
<*0 lustltueudls pueris. Coct to Farel, 2d September 
Ibid. 


1 Neufchatel MS. 

2 Vaugris to Farel. Ibid. 

3 Animum autem immutare divinum opui est. 
Epp. p. 2UU. 
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must not be polluted by the councils of men. 
The mighty ones promise you their favour, 

their support, and heaps of gold But to 

put your tnist in these things, is deserting 
Christ and walking in darkness.”^ Tous 
saint was finishing this letter when the che 
valier entered ; the latter took it, and dc 
parted for Montbeliard. 

He found the city in great commotion. 
Many of the nobles were alarmed, and said 
as they looked contemptuously at Farcl: 
“ What does this sorry fellow want with us? 
Would to God he had never come I He can- 
not stay here, for he will ruin us all, as well 
as himself.” The lords wlio had taken re- 
fuge with the duke at Montbeliard, feared 
tliat the disturbance, which every where 
accompanied the Reformation, would attract 
the attention of Ferdinand and Charles V^, 
and that they would be expelled from their 
last asylum. But it was the clergy in parti- 
cular who resisted Farcl. The superior of 
the Franciscans of Besan^on had hastened to 
Montbeliard, and formed a plan of defence 
in conjunction with the clergy of the phice. 
On the following Sunday, Farel had hardly 
begun to preacfi, before they interrupted 
him, calling him liar and heretic. In an 
instant the whole assembly wjis in an up- 
roar. The audience rose up, and called for 
silence. The duke hurried to the spot, 
seized both Farcl and the superior, and order- 
ed the latter either to prove or to retract liis 
charges. The Franciscan adopted the last 
alternative, and an official account of th 
whole affair was published.*'* 

This attack excited Farel all the more; 
he thought it was now his duty to unma.sk 
without scruple those interested priests ; and 
drawing the sword of the Word, he wielded 
it vigorously, lie was more inclined to imi- 
tate Jesus when ho expelled tlie money- 
changers from the temple and overthrew 
their tables, than wlien the spirit of prophecy 
declared of him : lie shall neither strive nor 
cjy, neither shall any man hear his voice in the 
streets. CEcolampadius was affrighted. Th^^se 
two men were perfect types of two characters 
diametrically opposed to each other, .and yet 
both w’orthy of admiratioi . “You w'cre 
sent,” wrote fficolampadim to Farcl, “ to 
draw men gently to the trutli, and not to 
drag them with violence ; to spread the (jros- 
pel, and not to curse them. Fhy.sicians 
resort to amputation only when other means 
have failed. Act the part of a physician, 
and not of an executioner. It is not enough, 
in my opinion, to be gentle towards the 
friends of the Gospel ; you must likewise 
gain over the adversaries. If the wolves 
are driven from the sheepfold, let the sheep 
at least hear the voice of the shepherd. 
Pour oil and wine into the wounds, and con- 

chatel^MS peadcmiis, Jam a Chrl&to dofccirnus. Neuf- 

* I^r Clirlstllche Handel xu Umpclgard, vcrloffen mit 
Crdndliohen Wahrheit. 
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duct yourself as an evangelist, not as a judg 3 
or a tyrant.” ^ 

The report of these labours spread into 
France and Lorraine, and the Sorbonne and 
the Cardinal Guise were beginning to be 
alarmed at this meeting of refugees at Basle 
and Montbeliard. They would willingly 
have broken up a troublesome alliance ; for 
error knows no greater triumph than when 
attracting some deserter to its standard. 
Already had Martial Mazurier and othens 
given the papal party in France an oppor- 
tunity of rejoicing over shameful defections ; 
but if they could succeed in seducing one of 
these confessors of Christ, wdio had taken 
refuge on the banks of the Rhine, and who 
had suffered so much for the name of the 
Lord, how' great would be the victory for the 
Roman hierarchy ! They therefore planted 
their batteries, and the youngest of these 
refugees was the object of their attack. 

The dean, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
all those who joined the crowded meetings 
held in this prelate’s mansion, deplored tlio 
sad fate of I*cter Toussaint, who had once 
promised so fair. He is at Basle, said they, 
in the house of CEcolampadius, living witli 
one of the leaders of this heresy I They 
wrote to him with fervour, and as if they 
would rescue him from eternal condemna- 
tion. These letters were the more painful 
to tlic young man, because he could not help 
recognising in them the marks of sincere 
aflcction.2 One of In's relations, probably 
the dean himself, urged him to remove to 
Paris, to Metz, or to any other place in the 
w’orld, provided it were far away from these 
Lutherans. This relation, bearing in mind 
all that Toussaint owed to liim, doubted 
not that he would immediately comply ; but 
when he found his efforts useless, his affec- 
tion changed into violent hatred. At the 
same time this resistance exasperated the 
wdiolc family and all his friends against the 
young refugee. They went to Ids mother, 
who was “ under the power of the monks 
the priests crowded round her, frightening 
and persuading her that her son had com- 
mitted crimes that tlicy could not mention 
wdthout shuddering. Upon this the afflicted . 
mother wrote a touching letter to her son, 
“full of weeping” (said he), in w’hich she I 
described lier misery in heart rending Ian- j 
nage. “Oh! wretched mother I ” said she, | 
“ Oh ! unnatural son ! cursed be tlic breasts 
that suckled thee, and the knees that bare 
thcc ! ” '* 

The unhappy Toussaint was distracted : 
What should he do ? He could not return 
nto France. By leaving Basle and going to 
Zurich or Wittemberg, beyond tbo reach of 

> Qiiod Evangcllstam, non tyrannicutn leglslatorem 
prnstes. Q^ol. Epp. p. 206. 

* Me In dies divoxarf legendia amlcorum lltcris on! me.. 
..ab Instltuto remorarf nltuntur. Toussaint to Farel, 2a 
Sept. 1524, Nourchatel MS. 

» .lam capulo proxlma. Ibld> 

4 liitcroa ad me dcdlt plenas lacr^Tnis qulbus maleoioii 
et uberibus quae me lactarunt, d'c. Ibid. 
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his family, he would only add to their sorrow. 
CEcolainpadius advised a middle course: 
“ Leave my house,” said he.^ With a heart 
full of sadness, he adopted the suggestion, 
and went to live with an ignorant and ob- 
scure priest,^ one well adapted to reassure 
his relations. What a change for Toussaint ! 
He never met his host save at meals, at 
which times they were continually discussing 
matters of faith ; and as soon as the repast 
was over, Toussaint retired to his chamoer, 
where alone, far from noise and controversy, 
he carefully studied tlie Word of God. “ The 
Lord is m}'' witness,” said he, “ th£it in this 
valley of tears I have but one desire, that of 
seeing Christ’s kingdom extended, so that 
all with one mouth may glorify God.”^ 

One circumstance occurred which consoled 
Ti'oussaint. The enemies of the Gospel were 
daily growing stronger in Metz. At his en- 
treaty, the Chevalier d’Esch departed in the 
inontli of January 1525, to encourage the 
evangelical Christians in this city, lie tra- 
versed the forests of the Vosg(5S, and reached 
the place where Ticclerc had laid down his 
life, carrying with him several books with 
which Farel had provided him.** 

It was not only to Lorraine that these 
Frenchmen turned their eyes. The (Jheva- 
licr de Cf ct received letters from one of 
Farcl’s brotliors, depicting the state of Dau- 
phiny in the gloomiest colours. He carc- 
fiill}- avoidevl showing them lest he should 
alarm the wcak-licartcd, and was content 
w'ith ardently seeking from God the support 
of his almighty hands.^ In December 1524, 
Peter Vender, a Daupliinese messenger, ar- 
rived on liorscback at Mont heliard with com 
missions for Anemond and Farel. The che- 
valier, with his usual vivacity, immediately 
resolved on returning to France. “ If Peter 
has brought any money,” wrote he to Farel, 
*• keep it ; if he has h'-ought any letters, open 
and copy them, and then forward them to 
me. Do not, however, sell tlie horse, but 
take care of it, for perchance I may need it. 

1 am inclined to enter France secretly, and 
go to Jacobus Faber (Lefevre) and Aran- 
dius. Write and tell me what you think of 
it.”® 

Such was the confidence and open-hearted- 
ness that existed between these refugees. 
The one opened the other’s letters, and re- 
ceived his money. It is true that de Goct 
was already indebted thirty- six crowii.s to 
Farel, whose purse was always open to his 
friends. There was more zeal than discretion 
in the chevalier’s desire to re-enter France. 
He was of too imprudent a character not to 

^ visum est (Ecolampadlo consultum — ut a seccdc- 
rem. Neiifchatel MS. 

2 Utor domo ciijusdam sacrincuU. Ibid. 

" Ut Christ! regnum quam latlssiinc patcat. i old. 

Qu’ll s’en roluuvnc A, Metz, 14 O". U's eunemls de DIeu 
8 C‘16vent Jouriiclleincnt centre I’I'h .« ’ijile. Toussaint to 
I'iircMrth Dec. Ibid. 

* Accept ante lioram a fratre tuo cpistolam qu.ain hic 
milll inaiiifcstavl, tcrrereutiir enim infirmi. Coct to Farel, 
2d Sept. 1524. 

® Coct to Farel, Dec. 1525, NcufcUatel MS. 
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expose himself to certain death. This Farel 
no doubt explained to him. He left Basle, 
and withdrew to a small town, where he had 
“ great hopes of acquiring the German lan- 
guage, God willing.”^ 

Farel continued preaching the Gospel in 
Montbeliard. His soul was vexed as he be- 
held the majority of the people in this city 
entirely given up to the worship of images. 
It was, in his opinion, a revival of the old 
pagan idolatry. 

Yet the exhortations of CEcolampadius, 
and the fear of compromising the truth, 
would perhaps have long restrained him, hut 
for an unforeseen circumstance. One day 
about tlie end of February (it was tlie feast 
of Saint Anthony) h^arel was walking on the 
banks of a little river that runs through the 
city, beneath a lofty rock on which the cita- 
del is built, when, on reaching the bridge, 
he met a procession, which was crossing it, 
reciting prayers to St. Anthony, and headed 
by two priiists bearing the image of this 
saint. Farel suddenly found himself face to 
face with these superstitions, without, how- 
ever, having sought for them. A violent 
struggle took place in his soul. Shall he 
give way ? shall he hide himself? Would 
not this be a cowardly act of unbelief? 
These lifeless images, borne on the shoulders 
of ignorant priests, made his blood boil. 
Farel boldly advanced, snatched the shrine 
of the holy hermit from the priest’s arms, 
and threw it over the bridge into tlie river. 
And then, turning to the awe-stricken crowd, 
he exclaimed : “ Poor idolaters, will ye never 
forsake your idolatry ! 

The priests and people stood motionless 
with astonishment. A religious fear seemed 
to rivet them to the spot. But they soon 
recovered from their stupor. “ The image 
is drowning,” exclaimed one of the crowd ; 
and transports and shouts of rage succeeded 
their death-like silence. The multitude 
would have rushed on the sacrilegious wretth 
who had just thrown the object of their ado- 
ration into the water. But Farel, we know 
not how, escaped thei^ violence.® 

There is reason, wc arc aware, to regret 
that the reformer should have been hurried 
into the commission of an act that tended 
rather to check the progress of the truth. 
No one should think himself authorized to 
attack with violence any institution sanc- 
tioned by the public authority. There is, 
however, in the zeal of the reformer some- 
thing more noble than that cold prudence so 
common among men, which shrinks before 
the least danger, and fears to make the least 
sacrifice for the advancement of God’s king- 
dom Farel was not ignorant that by this 

* Coct to Farel, Jan. 1525. 

2 Keviic du Daiiphind, il. p. 38 : Chonpard MS. 

3 M. Klrchhofer, In his Life of Pare!, gives this circum- 
stance as an uncertain tradition ; but It is related by Pro- 
tesJant writers, and It appears to me quite in harmony 
with Farel’s character and the fears of (Ecolampadius. 
We must nut be blind to the weaknesses of the reformers. 
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proceeding he was exposing himself to tlie 
fate of Leclerc. But his own conscience 
bore witness that he desired only to promote 
the glory of God, and this made him superior 
to all fear. 

After this affnir of the bridge, winch is a 
characteristic feature in Farcl’s history, the 
reformer was obliged to hide liimself, and he 
quitted the town soon after. He took refuge 
at Basic wdtU (Ecolainpadius ; but ever pre- 
served that attachment for Montbeliard which 
a servant of God never ceases to entertain 
for the first fruits of his ministry.^ 

Sad tidings awaited Farcl at Basle. If he 
was a fugitive, his friend Anemond de Coct 
I v/as seriously ill. Farcl immediately sent 
him four gold crowns ; but a letter written 
by Oswald Myconius on the 25th of March, 
announced the death of the chevalier. “ Let 
us so live,” said Oswald, “ that we may enter 
into that rest into w’hich we hope the soul of 
Anemond has already entered.”^ 

Thus did Anemond descend to a prema- 
ture grave ; still young, full of activity and 
! strength, willing to undertake every labour 
to evangelize France, and in himself a host. 
God's ways are not our xoays. Not long bc- 
I fore, and in the neighbourhood of Zurich, 

I another chevalier, IJlrich Hiitten, had 
breathed his last. There is some similarity 
in the characters of the German and French 
knights, but the piety and Christian virtues 
of the Dauphinesc place him far above the 
j witty and intrepid enemy of the pope and of 
I the monks. 

Shortly after Anemond’s death, Farel, un- 
able to remain in Basle, whence he had been 
once banished, joined his friends Capito and 
Bucer at 8trashurg. 

Btrasburg, an imperial city, at whose head 
was Sturm, one of the most distinguished 
men in Germany, and which contained many 
celebrated doctors within its walls, was as it 
were an advanced post of the Reformation, 
tkrown beyond the Rhine, in which the per- 
secuted Christians of France and Lorraine 
took refuge, and whence they hoped to win 
I these countries to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Lambert’s pious ambition was to become for 
France what Luther was for Germany, and 
accordingly he had no sooner reached 8tr.as- 
burg after quitting Metz, than he made his ■ 
preparations, waiting for the moment when 
he should be enabled to carry the sword of 
the Gospel into the very heart of that country 
wliich he loved so tcnderiv.s I 

He first appealed to Francis I. “ The 

X tngens aflbetus, qul me cogit Mumpclgardum »mare. 
Farel li Epp. 

2 Quo Aiicmuridi aplritum Jam pervcnlsse speramua. My- 
conliis tu Farel, Neufchatel MS. 

3 lllcoperlor donee ad insoa Mefensea ant in aliquam iir- 
bem Galliie revocea. Ad Franc. Reg. Comment, in Cantic. 


pope,” said he, “ if ho had liis way, would 
change every king into a beggar. Leinl 
your ear to the truth, most excellent prince, 
and God will make yon great among the 
princes of the earth. Woo be to afl the 
nations whoso master is the pope. Oli, 
Avignon, city of my birth, art thou not the 
Avretched daiigliter of Babylon ? Given over 
to a legate, not of lioliness, but of iinpietv 
and heresy,^ — thou seest lewd sports, im- ; 
modest dances, and adultery multiply ! 
witlnn thy walls, and all around thy fields i 
arc laid w^astc by daily hunting parties, and i 
thy poor labourers oppressed. | 

“ O most Christian king, thy people thirst i 
for the Word of God.” At the same time ; 
addressing the pope, he -said, “ Erelong that , 
pow'erful France which tliou are wont to call 
thy arm w’ill separate from tliec.”* Such ; 
were Lambert’s illusions ! 

Finding that Ins epistle had produced no 
effect, ho wrote a second in a still more ear- 
nest tone. “ What,” said he, “the Arabians, 
(■haldcans, Greeks, and Jews possess tlio 
Word of God in their owm language, and the 
French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards 
cannot have it in theirs ! Jjct God but 
speak to tlic nations in the language of the 
people, and the empire of pride will crumble 
into dust.”® 

These anticipations were not realised. At 
Montbediard and Ba.slo, as at l^yons, the 
ranks of the reformers had sufFcrc.d. Some 
of the most devoted combatants had been 
taken off by death, others by persecution 
and exile. In vain did the warriors of tlic 
Gospel mount everywhere to tlie a^ssanlt; 
every where they were beaten hack. But 
if the forces they had concentrated, first at 
Mcaux, then at I^yons, and afterwards at i 
Basic, were dispersed in succession, there 
still remained combatants here and there, 
w'lio in Ijorraiiie, at Meaux, and even in 
Paris, struggled more or less openly to uphold 
the Word of God in France. Though the 
Reformation saw its columns broken, it still 
bad its isolated champions. Against these 
tlie Sorbonne and the Parliament were about 
to turn their anger. They would not have 
rernainiiigon tlie soil of France, a single one 
of these noble minded men who had under- ' 
taken to plant in it the standard of .fesus 
Clirist ; and unheard of misfortunes seemed 
now to be conspiring with the enemies of the 
Reformation, and to aid them in the accoiii- | 
pli.shmcnt of their task. ; 


1 Ab hicresln ct Impictatls latere Icgntum. Eplntola ad 
Francisciim 0. R. pr«if. Cumin, ile Sacra conjiigi!*. 

Est autem in proximo ut alicna Hat a te potens 
quam brachiuin tuum nppellar« solebos. De Causls Excu- 
sutioiiis, p. 76. . « 

3 Epist. ad Franc. R. Prief. Comment. In Cantlo. Cantic. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Francis made Prisoner at Pavla -*]M[ari;aret's anxiety for 
her Rrother—Allcsrorical Letter— Reaction against the 
Reformation— Louisa con3ult.s the Sorbonno— Commission 
against the Heretics— Charges against HriConnet — The 
Faculty of Purls— The Pdahop’s Alarm— Appeals to the 
Parliament — Temptation— Ills second fall— < 'onseQuencea 
—Recantation— IlrlSonnot and F6neIon— Lefevro accused 
—Condemnat ion and Flight— Lefevre at St rasburg— Louis 
Ikrouin Imprisoned— Frasm us attacked— He appeals to 
the King and the Kmperor— Ksch Imprisoned— Sclinch at 
Nanc.v— His Martyrdom— lieda’.s Struggle with Caroll— 
Sorrow of Pavanne— Ills Martyrdom— A Christian Hermit 
—Concourse at Notre Dame. 

Dcrino the latter period of Farers sojourn at 
Montbeliard, great events were passing on 
the theatre of the world. Lannoy and Pes- 
cara, Charles’s generals, having quitted 
Franco on the approach of Francis 1., this 
prince had crossed the Alps, and blockaded 
Pavia. On the 24th of February 1525, he 
was attacked by Pescara. Bonnivet, La 
Tremouille, I’alisae, and Lesciirc died fight- 
ing round their sovereign. '^I’hc Duke of 
AlciKjon, Margaret’s luisbaiid, the first prince 
of tlic blood, bad (led with the rear guard, 
and gone to die of sliamo and grief at Lyons ; 
and Francis, thrown from his liorsc, had sur- 
rendered Ids sword to (’harles Lannoy, vice- 
roy of Naples, who received it kneeling. The 
King of Pi ance was prisoner to the emperor. 
His captivity setrnied tli(3 greatest of misfor- 
tunes. “ Nothing is left mo but honour and 
life,” wrote the king to his motlier. But no 
one felt a keener sorrow than Margaret, 'riic 
glory of iier country tarnished, France with- 
out a monarch and exposed to the greatest 
dangers, her beloved brother the captive of 
his haughty enemy, her husband dishonoured 

and dead What hitter thoughts were 

these! But she had a comforter; and 

while her brother to console hini.self re- 
peated , “ Tout eM perdu, fors I'ltonneur, all 
is lost save honour ! ” she was able to say : — 

Furs Jfisiia ficul, mon frCre, fils fie Dicu! * 

Save ChriBt alone, dear brother. Son of Qod ! 

Margaret thought that in the hour of trial 
Francis might receive the Word of God. A 
few months before, the king had already 
hi!tra\ fid religious seiitiincnts on the death 
of his daughter the Prince.ss Charlotte. The 
Duchess of Alen^on, having concealed the 
child’s sickness from him, Francis, who no 
doubt suspected something, dreamed three 
several times that his daughter said to Liin : 
“ Farewell, my king, I am going to para- 
dise.” Ho guessed that she was dead, and 
gave way to “ extreme grief,” but wrote to 
his sister that “ he would rather die 
than desire to have her in this world con- 
trary to the will of God, whose name be 
blessed.”® 

Margaret tliought that the terrible disaster 
of Pavia would complete what the first trial 
had begun ; and most earnestly desiring that 

1 Lea MarRuerllOB do la Marguerite. 1. 29. 

* Lettres infiditea de la relue do Navarre, p. 170. 


the Word of God might be with Francis in 
his prison, she wrote a very touching letter, 
which deserves to be preserved, to Marshal 
Montmorency, who had been taken prisoner 
along with the king. It is very probable 
that she speiiks of herself and Bishop Bri^on- 
nct in the graceful allegory which serves as 
an introduction to her request : — 

“ Dear cousin, there is a certain very de- 
vout hermit who for these three years past 
has been constantly urging a man whom 1 
know to pray to God for tlie king, which he 
has done ; and he is assured that if it pleases 
the king by way of devotion, daily, when in 
his closet, to read the epistles of St. I*aul, he 
will be delivered to the glory of God ; for He 

{ iromiscs in His Gospel, that wliosoever 
oveth tlic truth, the truth shall make him free. 
And forasmuch as 1 think he has tliem not, 
1 send you mine, begging you to entreat him 
on my part that he will read them, and 1 
firmly believe that the Holy Ghost, which 
abideth in the letter, will do by him as great 
things as he has done by those who wrote 
them ; for God is not less powerful or good 
than He has been, and his promises never 
deceive. Ho has humbled you by captivity, 
but he has not forsaken you, giving you 
patience and hope in his goodness, which is 
always accompanied by consolation and a 
more perfect knowledge of Him, which I am 
sure is better than the king ever knows, 
having his mind less at liberty, on account 
of the imprisonment of the body. 

“ Tour good Cousin, 

“ Margaret.” 

In such language did Margaret of Valois, 
full of anxiety for tlio salvation of lier bro- 
ther’s soul, address the king after the battle 
of Pavia. Tt is unfortunate that her letter 
and tlic Epistles of St. Paul were not sent 
direct to Francis ; she could not have selected 
a worse medium than Montmorency. 

The letters which the king wrote from the 
Castle of I’izzighitone, where he was con- 
fined, afforded his sister some little consola- 
tion. At the beginning of April she wrote 
to him : “ After the sorrow of the Passion 
this has Ixjcn a Holy Ghost (i. e. a Pente- 
cost), seeing the grace that our Lord has 
shown you.”^ But unhappily the prisoner 
did not find in the Word of God that truth 
which maketh free, and which Margaret so 
earnestly desired he might possess. 

All France, princes, parliament, and 
people, were overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion. Erelong, as in tlie first three ages of 
the Church, the calamity that had befallen 
the country was imputed to the Christians ; 
and fanatical cries were heard on every side 
calling for blood, as a means of averting still 
greater disasters. The moment, therefore, 
was favourable ; it was not enough to liave 
dislodged the evangelical Cliristians from the 

1 Lettres de la relne de Navarre k FranSoU, L p. 97. 
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three strong positions they had taken; it 
was necessary to take advantage of the gene- 
ral panic, to strike while the iron was hot, 
and to sweep the whole kingdom clear of that 
opposition which had become so formidable 
to the papacy. 

At the head of this conspiracy and of these 
clamours were Beda, Duchesne, and Lccou- 
turier. Tliese irreconcilable enemies of the 
Gospel flattered themselves they might easily 
obtain from public terror the victims that had 
been liitherto refused them. They instantly 
employed every device ; conversations, fana- 
tical harangues, lamentations, threats, defa- 
matory writings, to excite tlie anger of the 
nation, and particularly of their governors. 
They vomited fire and flatnc against their 
adversaries, and covered them with the most 
scurrilous abuse.^ All means were good in 
their eyes ; they picked out a few words here 
and there, neglecting the context that might 
explain the passage quoted ; substituted ex- 
pressions of their own for those of the doctors 
they criminated, and omitted or added, 
according as it w'as necessary to blacken 
their adversaries’ characters.'-* \Ve liavc this 
on the testimony of Erasmus himself. 

Nothing excited their wrath so much as 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity and 
of the Reformation, — salvation by grace. 
“ When I see these three men,” said Beda, 
“ Lefevre, Erasmus, and Luther, in other 
respects endowed with so penetrating a 
genius, uniting and conspiring against meri- 
torious works, and resting all the weight of 
salvation on faith alone,® I am no longer 
astonished that thousands of men, seduced 
by these doctrines, have learned to say : 
‘ why should I fast and mortify my body ? ’ 
Let us baiiisli from France this liateful doc- 
trine of grace. This neglect of good w'orks 
is a fatal delusion from the devil.” 

In such language did the Syndic of the 
Sorbonne endeavour to fight against the faith. 
He was destined to find supporters in a de- 
bauched court, and also in another part of the 
nation, more respectable, but not less opposed 
to the Gospel; I mean tliosc grave men, 
those rigid moralists, who, devoted to the 
study of laws and forms of jurisprudence, 
regard Cliristianity as no more than a sys- 
tem of legislation ; the Church as a moral 
police ; and who, unable to adapt to those 
principles of jurisprudence which absorb 
their whole thoughts the doctrines of the 
spiritual inability of man, of the new birth, 
and of justification by faith, look upon them 
as fanciful dreams, dangerous to public 
morals and to the prosperity of the state. 
This hostile tendency to the doctrine of 
grace was manifested in the sixteenth cen- 

* Pliniqiiamflcurrillbusconviciisdebacchanti^s. Er. Fran- 
Cisco Keljf, I). 1 108. 

^ Pro mcift verbia supponit aua, prsetermittlt, addit. Ibid. 

3 Cum Itaque cerncram tres Istos uno anlmo In opera 

meritoria conapiraAsc. Natalias liedaa Apologia adveraus 
olandeatluoa LuUxerauoa, ful. 4i. 


tury by two very dilFerent excesses ; in Italy 
and Poland by the doctrine of Socinus, the 
descendant of an illustrious family of lawyers 
at Sienna ; and in France by the persecuting 
decrees and burning piles of the parliament. 

The parliament, in fact, despising the great 
truths of the Gospel which the reformers 
announced, and thinking themselves called 
upon to do something in so overwhelming a 
catastrophe, presented an address to Louisa 
of Savoy, full of strong remonstrances on 
the conduct of the government with regard 
to the new doctrine. “ Heresy,” said they, 
“ lias raised its head among us, and the king, 
by neglecting to bring tlio. heretics to the 
scaflbhl, has drawn down the wrath of hea- 
ven upon the nation.” 

At the same time the pulpits resounded 
with lamcntjvtions, threats, and maledictions ; 
prompt and exemplary punishments were 
loudly called for. Martial Mazurier was par- 
ticularly distinguished among the preachers 
of Paris ; and endeavouring by his violence 
to eflace the recollection of his former con- 
nexion with the partisans of the Reformation, 
he declaimed against the “ secret disciples of 
Luther.” “ Do you know the rapid opera- 
tion of this poison?” exclaimed ho. “Do 
you know its potency? Well may we 
ti’cmble for France ; as it works with incon- 
ceivable activity, and in a short time may 
destroy thousands of souls.” ^ 

It was not difficult to excite the regent 
against the partisans of the Reformation. 
Her daughter Margaret, the first personage 
of tho court, Louisa of Savoy herself, wlio 
had always been so devoted to the Roman 
pontiff, were pointed at by certain fanatics 
as countenancing Lefevro, Berquin, and the 
other innovators. Had she not road their 
tracts and their translations of the Bible? 
The queeii-motlier desired to clear Iierself of 
such outrageous suspicions. Already she 
had despatched her confessor to the Sorbonne 
to consult that body on the means of extir- 
pating this heresy. “ The damnable doctrine 
of Luther,” said she to the faculty, “is every 
day gaining new adherents.” The faculty 
smiled on the receipt of this message. Till 
then, its representations had not been listened 
to, and now their advice was humbly soli- 
cited ill tlic matter. At length they held 
witliin tlicir grasp that heresy they had so 
long desired to stifle. They commissioned 
Noel Beda to return an immediate answer to 
the regent. “ Seeing that the sermons, the 
discussions, the hooks with which we have 
so often opposed heresy, liavo failed in de- 
stroying it,” said the fanatical syndic, “ all 
the writings of the heretics should be jirohi- 
bited by a royal proclamation; and it this 
means does not suflice, wo must employ 
force and constraint against the persons of 
tlicse false doctors ; for those wlio resist the 

1 MascuTiuii contra occnltos Luthcrl dlsclpuloa dcclamat, 
ac rcoentls vencnl celcrltatcm vimQiie denunciat. Lanuol, 
rccil Navarrse gymna&li hlstoria, p. 621^ 
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light must be subdued by torture and by 
terror.^' ^ 

But Louisa had not waited for this reply. 
Francis Jiad scarcely fallen into tho hands 
of the emperor when she wrote to the pope 
to know his pleasure concerning the heretics. 
It was of great importance to Louisa’s policy 
to secure the favour of a pontift* who could 
raise all Italy against the victor of Pavia, 
and she was ready to conciliate him at the 
co.st of a little Frenfth blood. The pope, de- 
lighted that he could wreak his vengeance 
ill the “ most chri.stian kingdom” against a 
here.sy that he could not destroy either in 
Switzerland or Germany, gave immediate 
orders for tho introduction of the Inquisition 
into France, and addressed a brief to the 
parliament. At tho same time Duprat, whom 
the pontiff had created cardinal, and on vrhoin 
he had conferred the archbishopric of Sens, 
and a rich abbey, laboured to respond to the 
favours of the court of Rome by the display 
of indefatigable animosity against the here- 
tics. Thus tho pope, the regent, the doctors 
of tho Borbonne, the parliament, and the 
chancellor, with tlie most ignorant and fana- 
tical part of the nation, were conspiring 
together to ruin the Gospel and put its con- 
fessors to d'*ath. 

The parliament took the lead. Nothing 
less than the first body in the kingdom was 
required to begin tlie campaign against this 
doctrine ; and moreover, was it not their pe- 
culiar business, since the public safety was 
at stake ? Accordingly the pari i. ament, “ in- 
flue, need by a holy zeal and fervour against 
tlicsc novelties,'*^ issued a decret*, to the effect 
that the Bi.shop of l*aris and the otlier ])rc- 
latcs should he hound to commi.s.sioii Mc.s- 
sieurs Philip Pot, pre.sident of requests, and 
Andrew Veijiis, councillor, and ]\lessieurs 
William Duchesne and Nicholas Leelcrc, 
doctors of divinity, t . institute and conduct 
the tria‘ of those who should he tainted with 
the Lutheran doctrine. 

“ And that it might apiicar that the.so 
commissioners were acting rather under the 
aufliority of the Cliurch than of the parlia- 
ment, it has pleased Ins holiness to send his 
brief of tlic 20th of May 1525, approving of 
the appointment of the said commissioners : 

“ In consequence of ivliich, all those who 
were declared Lutherans by the bishop or 
ecclesiastical judges to these deputies, v ere 
delivered over to the secular arm, that is to 
say, to tho aforesaid parliament, which there- 
upon condemned them to be burnt alive.” ^ 

This is the language of a manuscript of 
the time. 

Such was the terrible commission of in- 
/juiry apnointed during the captivity of 
J^ancis i. against tho evangelical Christians 

f * Tifstoire de I'tJnlversitd, par Cr6» r. 19C, 

• “,y®/»wlIgIoncatholiqnecnirranco,i)araeLczcau. MS. 
'^ vhe library of St. Gcnovi5ve, Paris. 

The manuscript In the library of Ste. Oenevieve at Paris, 
from which 1 have qiiotcd this nassnse, bears the name of 
Lezeau, but that of Lefibre In the catalogue. 


of Franco on tho ground of public safety. It 
was composed of two laymen and two eccle- 
siastics, and one of the latter was Duchesne, 
after Bcda, the most fanatical doctor of the 
Sorbonne. They had sufficient modesty not 
to place him at their head, hut his influence 
was only the more secure on that account. 

Thus the machine was wound up : its 
springs were well prepared ; death would be 
the result of each of its blows. It now be- 
came a question on whom they should make 
their first attack. Bcda, Duchesne, and Le- 
clerc, assisted by l*hilip Pot the president, 
and Andrew Vcrjiis the councillor, met po 
deliberate on this important point. Was 
there not the Count of Montbfun, the old 
friend of Louis XI 1., and formerly ambassa- 
dor at Rome, — Bri^onnet, bishop of Meaux ? 
The committee of public safety, assembled 
in Paris in 1525, tliouglit that by commen- 
cing with a man in so exalted a station, they 
would be sure to spread dismay throughout 
the kingdom. This was a sufficient reason, 
and the venerable bishop was impeached. 

It is true that Briijonnet had given guaran- 
tees of submission to Rome, to the parlia- 
ment, and to the popular superstitions ; but 
it was strongly suspected that he had done 
so merely to ward off the blow about to fall 
upon him, and that he was still countenancing 
heresy in secret. It would appear that, after 
giving way, ho had partly regained his 
courage ; — a circumstance quite in harmony 
with these irresolute characters, who are 
tossed about and driven to and fro, as the 
waves of tho sea by the wind. Several acts 
were ascribed to liim in different places that 
would have been tho most signal retracta- 
tion of his unhappy decrees of 152^* and 
1524, The more eminent his rank in the 
Church and in the Btatc, the more fatal was 
Ills example, and tho more necessary also 
was it to obtain from him a striking recanta- 
tion of his errors, or to inflict upon him a still 
more notorious punishment. The commis- 
sion of inquiry eagerly collected the evidence 
against him. They took account of the 
kindly reception the bishop had given to the 
heretics ; tliey stated that, a week after the 
superior of the Cordeliers had preached in St. 
Martin’s Church at Meaux, conformably to 
the instructions of the Sorhonne, to restore 
sound doctrine, Bri^onnet himself had gone 
into tho pulpit, and publicly refuted the 
orator, calling him and the other Grayfriars 
bigots, hypocrites, and false prophets : and 
that, not content with this public affront, he 
had, through his official, summoned the su- 
perior to appear before him in person.^ It 
would even appear from a manuscript of the 
times that the bishop had gone inuch farther, 
and that in the autumn of 1524, accompanied 
by Lofovro of Etaples, he liad spent three 
months in travelling through his diocese, 
and had burnt all the images, save the cruci- 
fix alone, Such daring conduct, which would 

» nist. de I’Unlv. par. Crdvler, v. 204. 
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prove Brigonnct to liavo possessed groat 
boldness combined with much timidity, can- 
not, if it be true, fix upon him the blame at- 
tached to other image-breakers ; for ho was 
at the head of that (.Church whose supersti- 
tions ho was reforming, and was acting in 
the sphere of liis riglits and duties.^ 

Bo that as it may, Bri^onnet could not fail 
of being guilty in the eyes of the enemies of 
the Gospel. He had not only attacked the 
Church in general ; ho had grappled with 
the Sorboniie itself, that body whose supreme 
law was its own glory and preservation. 
Accordingly it was delighted on hearing of 
the examination instituted against its adver- 
sarj" ; and John Bochart, one of the most 
celebrated advocates of tlio times, supporting 
the charge against Bri^onnet before the par- 
liament, cried out, elevating his voice : 
“ Against the Faculty, neither the Bishop of 
Meaux nor any private individual may raise 
his head or open his mouth. Nor is the 
Faculty called upon to enter into discussion, 
to produce and set forth its reasons before 
the said bishop, who ought not to resist the 
wdsdom of that holy society, which he should 
regard as aided of God.” 

In consequence of this requisition, the 
parliament issued a decree on the 3d October 
1525, by which, after authorizing tlic arrest 
of all tliose wlio had been infurincd against, 
it ordered that tlio bishop should he interro- 
gated by James Menager and Andrew Ver- 
jus, coiincillors of llie court, touching the 
facts of wliich he was accused.^ 

Tliis decree of the parliament amazed tlic 
bishop. Bn\onnet, the ambassador of two 
kings — Bri^onnet, a bishop and a prince, the 
friend of Louis XII. and Francis 1. — to sub- 
mit to an examination })y two councillors of 

the court! He who had hoped that God 

would kindle in the heart of the king, of Iiis 
mother, and of liis sister, a fire that would 
spread over tlie whole nation, now saw the 
nation tuniing against him to extinguish tlic 
flame which he had received from heaven. 
The king is a prisoner, his mother is at the 
head of the enemies of the Gospel, and Mar- 
garet, alarmed at the misfortunes that luir.st 
upon France, dares not ward off the blows 
that are about to fall on her dearest friends, 
and directed flrst against that spiritual father 
who has so often consoled her ; or, if she 
dares, she cannot. Quite recently she had 
written to Bri^onnet a letter full of pious 
outpourings: “Oh! tiiat my pour, lifeless 

1 In the library of the pastors at Nenfchatel there Is a 
letter from Scbvllle. in wliich tlic following passage occurs i 
'* Je tc notilie qiie revfique de 7' lux cn Uric i>r£s I’aris, 
Jarobo Fahro i<iapulfn»St dep' ^s trois iiiois, cu visitant 
I’e’ t'icti'S, ont br<114 aciu tontes Ics I nuigcs, reserve lecrucifix, 
et personellcmcnt aJournC'S A I’aris, Ace mols de Mars 
venant, puur ropondre torant »upr' ^na curia et univeref'tate’* 
I am Inclined to believe this fact authentic, alihougli Sel>- 
ville was not on the siiot, and neither Mezeray, Daniel, nor 
Maimbouvg alludes tc it. These Romanist authors, who 
are very brief, might have had reasons for passii.;' it over in 
silence, considering the issue of the trial; and Sebvflle’-H 
report agrees In other respects with all the known facts. 
The matter is, however, doubtful. 

i Hist, de I’Univ. par Crevier, v. 201. 

• Main.i- urg, Hist, du Calv. p. 14. 


heart could feci some spark of love, with 
which I desire it were burnt to ashes.” ^ 
But now it was a question of literal burning. 
This mystic language was no longer in sea- 
son ; and whoever now desired to confess his 
faith, must br.ave the scaffold. The poor 
bishop, who had so earnestly hoped to see an 
evangelical reform gradually and gently 
making its way into every heart, was fright- 
ened, and trembled as he saw that lie must 
now purchase it at the cost of his life. Never 
perhaps had this terrible thought occurred 
to him, and he recoiled from it in agony and 
affright. 

Yet Bri^onnet had still one hope: if he 
were permitted to appear before tho assem- 
bled chambers of parliament, as became a 
person of his rank, in that august and nume- 
rous court, he would bo sure to find generous 
hearts responding to liis appeal, and under- 
taking his defence. He therefore entreated 
the court to grant him this favour ; but his 
enemies had equally reckoned on the issue 
of such a liearing. Had they not scon Luther 
appearing before the German diet, and slink- 
ing tho most determined hearts ! On the 
watch to remove every chance of safety, they 
exerted themselves to such effect that the 
parliament refused Bii^oniiet this favour by 
a decree dated tlio 25th of October 1525, in 
confirmation of the one previously issued.^ 

Here then was tlie Bi.shop of Meaux re- 
ferred like tlic liuniblest priest to the juris- 
diction of James Menagerand Andrew Verjus. 
Tliesc two lawyers, docile instruments in 
tho liands of the Sorbonne, would not be 
moved by those higher considerations to 
which the whole chamber might liave been 
seii.siblc; tliey were matter-of-fact men : had 
the bishop diiierod from tliat society, or had 
he not? This is all they desire to know. 
Bri<;-onnet’s conviction vow therefore Foeured. 

AVhilethc parliament was thus holding the 
sword over the head of tlic bishop, the 
monks, priests, and doctors were not i.lle; 
they saw that Bri(,‘Oiiiiet s retractation would 
be of more service to tlunn than his punish- 
ment. His death wouM only iiiilamc the 
zeal of all those who lu Id the same faith 
with him; hut his apostaey would plunge 
them into the deepest discouragement. They 
went to work accordingly. Tiiey visited and 
entreated him, Martial Mazurier in particular 
endeavouring to make him fall, as he had 
done himself. Tli(;rc was no lack of argu- 
ments which might appear specious to Bn- 
eonnet. Would ho like to bo deprived of bis 
functions? Could he not, by remaining in 
the church, employ bis influence with the 
king and the court to effect an incalculable 
amount of good? What would become of 
his old friends, when ho was no longer in 
power? Might not his resistance compro- 
mise a reform, which, to be salutary and 
durable, should be carried out by the legiti- 

1 MS. in the Royal Library (Parla) 3. F. No. 33T. 

2 Malnibourgt liist. du Calv. p. 15. 
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mate influence of the clergy ? How many 
souls he would offend by resisting the 
Church ; how many souls ho would attract, 

on the contrary, by giving way ! They, 

like himself, were anxious for a reform. All 
is advancing insensibly ; at the court and in 
the city and provinces, every thing is mov- 
ing forward and would he in mere reck- 

lessness of heart destroy so fair a prospect I 

After all, they did not call upon him to 

sacrifice his cpinions, but only to submit to 
the established order of the Church. Was it 
well in him, when France was labouring 
under so many reverses, to stir up new con- 
fusions? “ in the name of religion, of your 
country, of your friends, and of the Refonna- 
tion itself, be persuaded,” said they. By such 
sophisms arc the noblest causes ruined. 

I et every one of these considerations had 
its influence on the mind of the bishop. The* 
tempter, Avho desired to make our Saviimr fall 
in the wilderness, thus nresented himself to 
Brigonnet in specious colours, but instead of 
saying with his Master : “ Get thee behind 
me, iSatan ! ” he listened, w’cleomed and pon- 
dered on these suggestions. From that hour 
his fidelity was at an end. 

Bri<;onnet h.id never embarked with his 
whole heart, like Luther or Farcl, in the 
movement that was then regenerating the 
Church ; there was in him a certain mysti- 
cal tendency wliich weakens men's minds, 
and de])i\ves tiiem of that firmness and cou- 
rage winch proceed from faitli ah>ne based on 
the Word of God. The cross that he w'as 
called to lake up that he might follow Christ 
was too heavy. ^ i^haken, alarmed, stupified, 
and di.stracte(l,^ he stumbled against the stone 
which had been artfully jdaced in his path 

lie Icll, and in.stcad of tlirowing himself 

into the arms of Jesus, he threw himself into 
those of Mazurier,'* and by a shameful re- 
cantation sullied the glory of a noble faith- 
fulness.'* 

'I'iias fell Bri^onnei, the friend of Lefevre 
and of Margaret ; thus the earliest supporter 
<f th - Gospel in France denied the glad tid- 
ings of grace, in tlic guilty thought, that, if 
ho remained faithful, he wmuld lose his influ- 
ence over the Church, the court, and France. 
But what was represented to him as the sal- 
vation of his country, perliaps became its 
ruin. AVliat would have been the result if 
Bn(j.onnct had possessed the courage of Lu- 
tlu r ? If one of the first bishops of Franco, 
beloved by the king and by the people, bad 
ascended the scalfolil, and had, like Uie little 
ones of tlic world, scaled the truth of the 
Gospel by a bold confession and a Christian 
death, would not Franco herself have been 
moved ; and the blood of tlic bishop becom- 
ing, like tb.vt of Folycarp and Cyprian, the 


\ Crucla atattm oblfttas^crroro pcroulsus. IVsioa Iconcs. 

I Ufimontfttiia. Ibid. 

^ Ut Epi«cot)iJ8 ctlam dcslfttorot snla coii'i.liia effcclt. 
Navarno gymnasii his!, p, CVI. 

UirpI palluodia gloriam haac omiiem ipse sibi invi- 
au.ict. Bezw Icoues. 


seed of the Church, might we not have seen 
that country-, so illustrious in many respects, 
emerging in the sixteenth century from 
that spiritual darkness with which it is still 
clouded ? 

Bri^onnet underwent a mere formal exa- 
mination before James Menagcr and Andrew 
Verjiis, who declared that he had suflBciently 
vindicated himself of the crime imputed to 
him. Ho was then subjected to penance, 
and assembled a synod in which he con- 
demned Luther’s books, retracted all that he 
had taught contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church, restored the invocation of saints, 
endeavoured to bring back those wJio had 
forsaken the Romish worship, and wishing 
to leave no doubt of his reconciliation with 
tlic pope and the Sorbonne, kept a solemn 
fast on the evo of Corpus Christi, and gave 
orders for pompous processions, in which he 
appeared personally, still further testifying 
his faith by his magnificence and by every 
kind of devout observance.' In bis will he 
commended his soul to the Virgin Mary and 
to the heavenly choir of paradise, and desired 
that, after his death (which happened in 1533), 
twelve hundred masses should be said for the 
repose of his soul. 

The fall of Briyonnet is perhaps the most 
memorable in the history of the Keforrrtation. 
Nowhere else do we find a man so sincerely 
pious and so deeply engaged in the reform 
turning round so suddenly against it : yet 
we must clearly understand his character 
and his fall. "Bri(;onnet was, as regards 
Romo, what Lefevre was with respect to the 
Reformation. '^I'hey were both persons of 
alf-measuvcs, properly bi longing to neither 
arty. The doctor of Etaples inclined 
towards the Word, while the Bishop of 
Meaux leaned to the hierarcliy ; and, when 
these two men who touch c.aeh other were 
called upon to decide, the one ranged him- 
self under the banner of Rome, and the other 
under that of Jesus Christ. Wo cannot, how- 
ever, be sure that Bri<;onnet was wholly un- 
true to the convictions of his faith ; at no 
period after his recantation did the Romish 
doctors place entire confidence in him. But 
he acted, perhaps, as the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray afterwards did, and whom ho resembled 
in many points ; ho thought he might sub- 
mit outwardly to the pope, while remaining 
inwardly subject to his old convictions. 
Such weakness is incornpatiblo with the 
principles of the Reformation. Bri^onnet 
was one of the chiefs of the mystic or 
quietest school in France, and we know 
that one of its leading maxims has ever 
been to accommodate itself to the church 
in which it exists, whatever that church 
may he. 

Bri(?onnet's guilty fall went to the hearts 
of his old friends, and was the sad fore- 
lainner of those lamentable apostacies 
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which the spirit of the world so often ob- 
tained in France in another age. The man 
who seemed to hold the reins of the Refor- 
mation in his hand was suddenly thrown 
from his seat ; and the Reformation was 
thenceforward destined to pursue its course 
in France, without a human leader, without 
a chief, in humility and in ohscurity. But 
the disciples of the G ospel raised their heads, 
and from that time looked with a firmer faith 
towards that heavenly Guide, whoso faith- 
fulness they knew could not bo shaken. 

The Sorbonue triumphed ; tliis was a great 
stride towards the destruction of the Rcforin 
in France ; and it w'as important to achieve 
another victory without delay. Lefevro 
stood next after Bri^onnet. Accordingly 
Beda had immediately turned the attack 
against him, by publishing a book against 
this illustrious doctor, full of such gross 
calumnies, that Erasmus says, “ even smiths 
and cobblers could have pointed them out.” 
His fury was particularly excited by the 
doctrine of justification through faith, wdiich 
Lefevre was the first to preach to Chris- 
tendom in the sixteenth century. To this 
point Beda continually recurred, as an article 
which, according to him, overturned the 
Church. “ What 1” said he, “ Lefevre affirms 
that whoever places his salvation in himself 
will surely perish ; while the man that lays 
aside all strength of his owm, and throws 
himself entirely into the arms of Jesus 

Christ, will be saved ! Oh, what heresy ! 

to teach the inefficacy of meritorious works ! 

What a hellish error ! wliat a deceitful 

snare of the devil ! Let us oppose it with 
all our might 

That engine of persecution which produces 
either retractation or death, was immediately 
turned against tlie doctor of Etaplos ; and 
hopes were already entertained of seeing 
Lefevre share the fate of tiie poor >vool- 
comber or of the illustrious Bri^oimct. His 
accusation %vas soon drawm up ; and a decree 
of the parliament (dated 28th August 152o) 
condemned nine propositions extracted from 
his commentaries on the Gospels, and placed 
his translation of the Scriptures in the list of 
prohibited hooks.'-^ 

This was only tlie prelude ; and that the 
learned doctor knew. Upon the first symp- 
toms of persecution, he had felt tliat, in the 
absence of hVancis I., he must fall under the 
assault of his enemies, and that the moment 
was now come to obey the Lord’s command- 
ment : When they persecute you m one city^ 
flee ye into another? Lefevre quitted Meaux, 
where, after the bisl^^p’s apostacy, he had 
drunk nothing but the cup of hitterncss, and 
saw all his activity paralyzed ; and as lie with- 
drew from his persecutors, he shook the dust 
from off his feet against tliem, “ not to call 

* Perpendena pcrnlcloslsslmam dwmonis fallacfam 

Occurrl ciuantum valul. Bedte Apolog. Adv. ljutbc< 

ranos, fol. \'i. 

* J- lilbllolh. s&cr'ic, 2d partic. p. 44, 

* SiaUhew X. i4, 23. 


down evil upon them, but as a sign of the 
evils that were in store for them ; for (says 
he in one place) just as this dust is shaken 
from off our feet, are they cast off from the 
face of the Lord.”^ 

The persecutors had missed their victim ; 
but they consoled themselves with the 
thought that France was at least delivered 
from the father of the heretics. 

The fugitive Lefevre arrived at Strasburg 
under a borrowed name : there he immedi- 
ately iinitcd with the friends of the Reforma- 
tion ; and what must have been his joy at 
hearing that Gospel publicly taught which 
he had been the first to bring forward in the 
Church ! Lo, there was his faith ! this was 
exactly wliat ho had intended to teach 1 Ho 
seemed to have been horn a second time to 
the Christian life. Gerard Roussel, one of 
those evangelical men who, like the doctor of 
Etaples, did not attain complete emancipa- 
tion, had also been compelled to quit France. 
Togetlicr they followed the teaching of Capito 
and Buccr they had frequent private con- 
versations with these faithful doctors,® and a 
report was circulated that they had even 
been commissioned to do so by Margaret, 
the king’s sister.* ** But Lefevro was more 
occupied in contemplating the ways of God 
than with polemics. Casting his eyes over 
(.'hristcndoin, filled with astonishment on 
beholding the great events that wxu’u taking 
place, moved with thankfulness, and his 
heart full of anticipation, befell on his knees 
and prayed tlie Lord “ to perfect that which 
ho saw then beginning.”® 

One pleasure in particular awaited him in 
»S(rasburg ; Farel his disciple, his son, from 
whom he had been separated by persecution 
for nearly three years, had arrived there be- 
fore him. The aged doctor of the ISorboniio 
found in his young pupil a mania the vigour 
of lilb, a Christian in all the energy of faitli. 
Farel affectionately clasped that wrinkled 
luiiid which had guided his first steps, and 
experienced an indescribable joy at again 
meeting with his father in an evangelical 
city, and in seeing him surrouiidcd witJi 
faithful men. Together tlicy listened to the 
pure instructions of illustrious teachers; to- 
gether they partook of the Lord’s Supper in 
conformity with Clirist’s institution ; together 
tliey received touching proofs of the. love of 
their brethren. “J)o you remember,” said 
Farel, “ what you once ohserved t ) me when 
w'o were both sunk in darkness: William, 
(xod will renew the world, and you will see 

it! Here is the beginning of what you 

then told me.” — “ Yes answered the pious 
old man, “ God is renewing tlic world 

> Quod excussf sunt a facio Domini sicut pnlvls IHc cr- 
cuRsiis cat a pedibus. Faber In Fv. Matth. p. 40. 

Faber stapulcnsls ct Ocrardd.n lUifus, eJam e Qallia pro- 
foctl, Oapilunciti ct liucerum audicrunt. Mcleh. Adav). 
Vita Capltonls, p. 90. 

3 De omiilbua doctrln® pracipuls locis cum Ipsis dlsseru- 
erint. Ibid. 

* MIssi a Marpiarf'lba, rrgis Francisci sorore. Ibid. 
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My doar son, continue to preach boldly tlie | 
how Gospel of Jesus Christ.”^ 

Lefevro, from excess of caution doubtless, 
wished to live unknown at fcjtrasburg, and 
had taken the name of Anthony Pilgrim, 
while Roussel assumed that of Solnin. But 
the illustrious doctor could not remain hid- 
den ; in a short time the whole city and the 
very children saluted the aged Frenchman 
with respect.'-* Ho did not dwell alone ; but 
resided in Capito’s house with Farcl, Rous- 
sel, Vedastus who was eulogized for his dif- 
fidence, and with a certain Simon, a con- 
verted Jew. Tlie houses of Capito, (Eco- 
lampadius, Zwingle, and Luther, were then 
like inns. Such was at that time the strength 
of brotherly love. Many other Frenchmen 
were living in this city on the banks of the 
Rhine, and they founded a church in which 
b'arel often preached the doctrine of salva- 
tion, This Christian society soothed the pain 
of exile. 

While these brethren were thus enjoying 
the asylum offered them by fraternal affec- 
tion, those in Paris and in other parts of 
France were cxposcil to great dangers. Bri- 
^onnet had retracted; Lefevro had quitted 
France ; this was no doubt something for the 
Rorbonuo; but it had still to wait for the 
ninishmcnts that it had advised. Bcda and 

lis party had found no victims oiuj man 

exasperated them still more than Bri<,*.onnct 
and Lefovre ; this was Louis Berquin. "J'lic 
gentleman of Artois, of a more decided cha- 
racter than his two masters, omitted no 
opportunity of tormenting the monks and 
theologians, and of unmasking tlicir fanati- 
cism. Living by turns at Paris and in the 
[provinces, lie collected aiitl translated the 
writings of lAitlier and Erasmus:^ lie him- 
self would compose controversial works, and 
defend and propagate the new doctrine with 
all the zeal of a new convert. Tlic Bishop 
of Amiens denonneed him ; Boda seconded 
the charge; and the parliament had him 
thrown into prisi " “ This one,” said they, 

“ si. all not escape ns like Brieonnet or Lefc- 
vre. ’ In effect, they kept him in close con- 
finement. In vain did the superior of the 
('arthusians and others entreat him to apolo- 
j gizc ; he boldly declared that he would not 
give way on a single point. “ There seemed 
no way left,” says a chronicler, “ but to lead 
him to the stake.’”* 

Margaret, in consternation at what had 
happened to Bri(;*oiinct, dreaded to sec Be.r- 
quin dragged to that scaffold whim'll tlic 
bishop had so shamefully escaped. Not dar- 
ing to visit him in prison, she endeavoured 
to convey a few w^ords of consolation to him ; 
and it was perhaps for him that the princess 

* Quoil ct plus senex fatebatur; mequp hortabatur per- 

annuntlationo sacri evaiigelli. F«iv ’ to I’cllicaii. 

totniiK. H. I., xl. 17. 

^ Nam latero ciipiunt ct tamcn pucrls no* > sunt. Capito 
Epp. p. 4;i9. 
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composed this touching complaint of the pri- 
soner, in which the latter, addressing the 
Lord, exclaims ; — * 

n»it yet, where'er my prison be. 

Its gates can never keep out Thee ; 

For where 1 am, Thou instant art with me. 

But Margaret did not stop here ; she in- 
stantly wrote to her brother, soliciting this 
gentleman’s pardon. Happy would she be if 
she could deliver him in time from the hatred 
of his enemies. 

While waiting for this victim, Beda re- 
solved to intimidate the enemies of the Sor- 
honno and of the monks by crushing the 
most celebrated of them. Erasmus had taken 
up the pen againt Luther ; but that was of 
little consequence. If they can succeed in 
destroying Erasmus, with much stronger 
reason would the ruin of Farcl, of Luther, 
and of their associates be inevitable. The 
sui*ost way to reach the mark is to aim be- 
yond it. When once Rome has placed her 
foot upon the neck of the philosoplier of Rot- 
terdam, where is the heretical doctor that 
can escape its ^•cngcance? Lccouturicr, 
commonly known by liis Latin name Su/or 
(cobbler), liad already begun the attack, by 
launching from his solitary Carthusian cell a 
treatise overflowing with violence, in which 
he called his opponents theologastcrs and 
jackasses, charging them with scandalous 
crimes, heresy, and blasphemy. Treating of 
subjects which lie did not understand, he 
reminded liis readers of the old proverb : 
sffto?' vllra crepidam, Let tlic cobbler stick to 
liis last. 

Beda hastened to the assistance of his bro- 
ther. Ho ordered Era.sinus to write no 
more and taking up that 2>en which he had 
commarnled the greatest writer of the age to 
lay down, he made a collection of all the 
calumnies tliat the monks had invented 
against the illustrious pliilosopher, translated 
them into French, and composed a book that 
he circulated in the city and at court, striv- 
ing to raise all France against him.® This 
work was the signal of attack ; Erasmus was 
assailed from every quarter. An old Car- 
melite of Louvain, Nicholas Eemond, ex- 
claimed every time he went into the pulpit, 
“ There is no difference between Luther and 
Erasmus, except that Erasmus is the greater 
heretic;** .and wherever the Carmelite might 
be, at table, in coach, or in boat, he called 
Emsmus a hcresiarch and forger.^ The 
faculty of Paris, excited by these clamours, 
prepared a censure against the illustrious 
writer. 

Erasmus was astounded. This, then, is 
the end of all his forbearance, and of even 
his hostility against Luther. He had 
mounted to the breach with greater courage 
than any man ; and now they want to make 

1 Marfaieritps dc la Wargucrlte dea Princesses* I. 444. 

2 rrimum jiibet ut dcsinam soriberp. Erusm, Epp. 921. 

I't totam Ujilliani in me concitivrct. Ibid. 

■* Nisi «iuod Erasmus essot major hterctiens. Ibid. 915. 
Quolics in coiiviviis, in vohiculis, in navlbus. Ibid, 
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him a stepping stone, and trample him under 
foot, that they may the more securely attack 
the common enemy. This idea disgusted 
him : he turned round immediately, and 
almost before he had ceased his attack upon 
Luther, fell upon these fanatical doctors, wlio 
had assailed him from behind. Never was 
his correspondence more active than now. 
Ho glances all around him, and his piercing 
eye soon discovers in whose hands depends 
his fate. He does not hesitate : ho will lay 
his complaints and remonstrances at the feet 
of the ISorbonnc, of the parliament, of the 
king, and of the emperor himself. “ Wliat 
is it that has kindled this immense Liithenm 
conflagration? ” wrote he to those theologians 
of the Sorbonne, from whom he still expected 
some little impartiality ; “ what has fanned 
it, if not the virulence of Beda and his fel- 
lows?^ In war, a soldier who has done his 
duty receives a reward from his general ; 
and all the recompense I shall receive from 
you, the leaders in this war, is to be delivered 
lip to the calumnies of such as Beda and 
Lccouturier.” 

“ Wliat ! ” wrote ho to the parliament, 
“ when I was contending with these Lu- 
therans, and while I was maintaining a 
severe struggle by order of the emperor, the 
pope, and other princes, even at the peril of 
my life, Beda and Lecouturicr attacked me 
from behind with their foul, libels ! Ah, if 
fortune had not deprived us of King Francis, 
I should have invoked this avenger of the 
muses against this new invasion of the bar- 
barians.^' But now it is your duty to put an 
end to such injustice ! ” 

As soon as he found the possibility of con- 
veying a letter to the king, he wrote to him 
immediately. His penetrating eye detected 
in tliesc fanatical doctors of the Sovbonne tlio 
germs of the league, the predecessors of those 
three priests who w’ere one day to set up the 
Sixteen against the last of the Valois; his 
genius forewarned the king of the crimes and 
misfortunes which his descendants were des- 
tined to know but too well. “ Keligion is 
their pretext,” said be, “ but they aspire to 
tyranny even over princes. They move with 
a sure step, tliough tlieir path is under 
ground. Should the prince he disinclined to 
submit to them in every thing, they will de- 
clare that he may be deposed by tlic Church ; 
that is to say, by a few false monks and 
theologians who conspire against tlic public 
peace.” ® Erasmus, in writing to Francis I., 
could not have touched a tenderer point. 

Finally, to be more certain of escape from 
his enemies, Erasmus 'ovokedthe protection 
of Charles V. “ Invincible emperor,” said 
he, “ certain individuals who, under the pre- 

* TIoc gravisslmum LuthftrUnccndluni, unde natum, unde 
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tence of religion, wish to establish their own 
gluttony and despotism, are raising a hor- 
rible outcry against me.^ 1 am fighting 
under your banners and those of Jesus Christ. 
May your wisdom and power restore peace 
to the Christian world.” 

Thus did the prince of letters address the 
great ones of the age. The danger was 
averted ; the powers of the world interposed ; 
the vultures were compelled to abandon a 
prey which they fancied already in their 
talons. Upon this they turned their eyes to 
another quarter, seeking fresh victims, which 
were soon found. 

Lorraine was the first place in which blood 
was again to flow. From the earliest days 
of the Reform there had been a fanatical 
alliance between Paris and the country of 
the Guises. When Paris was quiet, Lorraine 
applied to the task ; and then Paris resumed 
her labour, while Metz and Nancy were re- 
covering their strength. In June 1525, 
Peter Toussaint returned to Metz, in com- 
pany W’ith Farel. Tlicy desired a licaring 
before tlieir lordships the Thirteen ; and this 
being refused, tlu y appealed to tlic e.schnrin. 
Plans were already laid for throwing them 
into prison, wlien, fearful of danger, they 
quickly left the city, travelling all night lest 
they should be overtaken.- 

Tlic first blows were destined appanmtly 
to fall on an excellent man, one of (he Brislo 
refugees, a friend of I'arcd and Toii.«saint. 
The Chevalier d’JCsch Jiad not Ir'ou able t'> 
escape the suspicions of the priests in Metz. 
They discovered tliat he kept up a communi- 
cation 'with the evangelical Christians, and 
he was imprisoned at .l*ont-a-Mousson, aliout 
five miles from Metz on the lianks of the 
Mosellc.3 Tliesc tidings overwhelmed .the 
French refugees and tln^ Swiss the.mselvf'.s 
with sorrow. “OhcartfuU of innocence ! ” 
exclaimed (Ecolampadiiis. “ I have confi- 
dence in the Lord,” added he, “ that lie will 
preserve this man to us, cither in lii'e as .a 
preacher of righteonsiiess, to announce His 
name, or as a martyr to confes.s him in 
death.” ^ But at the same time (Ecolampa- 
dius disapproved of the impetuosity, enthu- 
siasm, and imprudent zeal whicli distiii- 
gui.shed tlio French refugees. “ I wish,” 
saiil he, “ that my very dear lords of Fi'aiice 
would not be so liasty in returning into their 
own country, before they have duly examined 
all things;® for the devil is spreading his 
snares on every side. Nevertheless let them 
obey the >Spirit of Christ, and may this Spirit 
never abandon them.” 

There was, in truth, reason to fear for the 
chevalier. Tlic fury of the enemy had broken 

1 Simulato rcligtonis prictextu, venlrls tyrannldlsquo sue 
n^otium agentos. Hr. Epp. p. an. 

2 ChroniqucB do Motz, p. 82.).' ^ 

3 Noster captuB dctinctur In nimdamosaquinquemlllibiii 
a MetiH, OCcoI. to Farel, Kpp. 2('I. 
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bit. Ibid. , , 
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out in Lorraine with redoubled violence. The 
provincial of the Cordeliers, Bonaventure 
Kenel, confessor to Duke Anthony the Good, 
a man devoid of shame, and not very com- 
mendable on the score of morals, gave this 
weak prince, wlio reigned from 1508 to 1544, 
great licence in las pleasures, and persuaded 
liim, almost by way of penance, to destroy 
the innovators without mercy. “ It is 
enough for every one to know his Pater and 
his Are,” this prince, so well tutored by 
Renel, would say ; “ the greater the doctor, 
the greater the disturbance.” ^ 

Towards the end of 1524 the duke’s court 
was informed that a pastor named Sclmch 
was preaching some new dfjctrine in the 
town of St. ilippolyto, at the foot of the 
Vosges. “ I^et them return to their duty,” 
said Anthony the Good, “ or else I will march 
against the city, and destroy it by fire and 
sword.” 2 

Upon this the faithful pastor resolved to 
give himself up for his flock, and repaired to 
Nancy, where the prince was residing. As 
soon as he arrived he was thrown into a 
filthy prison, under the guard of brutal and 
cruel men ; and Friar Bonaventure at last 
saw the heretic in his })owcr. It was he 
who presided at the trial. “ Heretic ! Judas I 
devil ! ” exclaimed he. Schuch, calm and 
collected, made no reply to this abuse ; but 
holding in his hands a Bible, all covered witli 
notes, he meekly yet forcibly confessed 
Christ crucified. On a sudden ho became 
animated ; he stood up boldly, and raising 
his voice, as if filled by the KSpirit from on 
liigh, looked his judges in tlic face, and 
thro.atcncd them with the terrible judgments 
of God. 

Brother Bonaventure and his companions, 
amazed and transported with rage, rushej 
upon him wdtli violent cries, tore away the 
Bible from wliich he w\as reading lliis me- 
nacing langungc, “ and like mad dogs,” says 
the chronicler, “ unable to bite his doctrine, 
they burnt it in their convent.”^ 

All the court .d' Lorraine resounded with 
the obstinacy and impudence of the minister 
of St. Ilippolytc, and the prince, curious to 
hear the heretic, desired to be present at his 
last interrogatory, but in secret, however, 
and concealed from every eye. As the ex- 
amination took place in Latin, ho could not 
understand a word ; but lie was struck with 
the firm countenance of the minister, who 
seemed neither vanquished nor confounded. 
Exasperated at such obstinacy, Anthony the 
Good rose up, and said as he w*thdrcw: 
“ Why do you still dispute ? He denies the 
sacrament of the mass ; let thorn proceed to 
execution against him.”^ Schuch was in- 
stantly condemned to be bumt alive. When 
the sentence was made known to him, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, saying mildly : 

* Actes deg Martyrs, p. 97. * tbid. n. 99. 
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“ I was glad when they said unto me, let us 
go into the liouse of the Lord.” ^ 

On the 19th August 1525 the whole city 
of Nancy was in motion. The bells were 
tolling for the death of a heretic. The mourn- 
ful procession set out. It was neccssary^ to 
pass before the convent of the Cordeliers, 
who, rejoicing and expectant, had assembled 
before the gate. At the moment that l^chuch 
appeared. Father Bonaventure, pointing to 
the carved images over the portals of the 
convent, exclaimed : “ Heretic ! pay honour 
to God, to his mother, and to the saints.” — 

“ Yc hypocrites ! ” replied Schuch, standing 
erect before these blocks of wood and stone, 

“ God will destroy you, and bring your de- 
ceits to light ! ” 

Wlien the martjnr reached the place of exe- 
cution, his books were burnt before his face • 
he was then called upon to retract ; but he 
refused, saying: “ It is thou, O God, who 
bast called me, and thou wilt give me strength 
unto the cnd.” -^ After this lie began to re- 
peat aloud tlie fifty-first psalm : “ Have 
mercy upon mo, O Lord, according to thy 
loving kindness.” Having mounted the j 
pile, he continued to recite the psalm until i 
the smoko and the flames stifled his voice. i 

Thus the persecutors of Franco and Lor- | 
raine Ixjhcld a renewal of their victories ; at ■ 
length men paid attention to tlieir advice. | 
’fhe ashes of a heretic hjul been scattered to ' 
the winds at Nancy ; it was a challenge to ' 
the capital of France. What! shall Bcda 
and Lecouturier be the last to show their . 
zeal for the pope ! Lot flames reply to flames, ^ 
and heresy, swept from the soil of the king- | 
cloiii, would soon be entirely driven back be- i 
yoiul the Rhine. | 

But before be could succeed, Beda had to ; 
sustain a combat, half serious, half ludicrous, I 
against one of those men wdth whom the 
struggle against the Papacy is merely an in- 
tellectual pastime and not an earnest pui’pose 
of the heart. 

Among the scholars whom Briejonnet had 
attracted to liis diocese, was a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, named lector Caroli, a vain and 
frivolous man, not less quarrelsome and liti- 
gious than Bcda himself. In the new doc- j 
trine Caroli saw the means of vexing Beda, ! 
wfliose ascendancy he could not endure. Ac- ! 
cordingly, on his return from Mcaux to | 
Paris, he made a great sensation by carrying j 
into the pulpit what was called, “ the new i 
way of preaching.” Then began an iude- | 
fatigable struggle between the two doctors ; i 
it was blow for blow, and trick for trick. 
Beda summoned Caroli before the Sorbonne, 
and Caroli summoned him before the bishop’s 
court by way of reparation. The faculty 
continued the examination, and Caroli gave 
notice of an appeal to the parliament. He 
was provisionally forbidden to enter the 

' Psalm cxxll. 1. 
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pulpit, and he preached in all the churches 
of Paris. Being positively forbidden to 
preach at all, he publicly lectured on the 
Psalms in the College of Cambray. 'J’he 
faculty forbade him to continue his course, 
and he begged pcrniissiou to finish the ex- 
planation of tlie 22d Psalm, which he liad 
)ust begun. Finally, on the refusal of his 
request, he posted the following placard on 
the college gates : “ Peter Cciroli^ desirous of 
obeying the orders of the sacred faculty, has 
ceased to lecture; he will resume 1m lectures 
{whenever it shall please God) at the verse 
where he left qjf ; 'I'iiky have riEin^ED my 
HANDS AND MY FEET.’' TllUS Picda at hlSt 
found his match. Jf Caroli had seriously de- 
fended the truth, the burning pile would 
soon have been liis reward ; but ho was of 
too profane a spirit to be put to death, llow 
could the judges capitally punish a man who 
made them lose their gravity. Neither the 
bishop’s court, nor the parliament, nor the 
council, could ever come to a definite deci- 
sion in his cause. Two men such as Caroli 
would have wearied out the activity of Beda 
himself ; but the Keformation did not pro- 
duce his parallel. ^ 

As soon as this unseasonable contest was 
ended, Beda applied to more serious matters. 
Happily for the syndic of the Sorbonne, 
there w’cro men who gave persecution a 
better hold of them than Caroli. Bri9onnct, 
Erasmus, Lefevro, and Farol had escaped 
him ; but since he cannot reach these dis- 
tinguished individuals, he will content him- 
self with meaner persons, 'fhe poor youth, 
James Pavanne, after his abjuration at 
Christmas 1524, had done nothing but weep 
and sigh. He might be seen with a melan- 
choly air, his eyes fixed on the earth, groan- 
ing inwardly, and severely reproaching him- 
self for having denied his Saviour and his 
God.^ 

Pavanne was undoubtedly the most diffi- 
dent and inoffensive of men : but what mat- 
tered that ! he had been at Mcaiix, and in 
those days that was sufficient. “Pavanne 
has relapsed,” wa.s the cry ; “Me dog is turned 
to his own vomit again, and the sow that was 
washed to her tcnllowing in the rnire.''* JIc was 
immediately arrested, thrown into prison, 
and taken before his judges. This wuis all 
that the youthful James rerpiired. He felt 
comforted as soon as he wtis in chains, and 
found strength sufficient to cnnless Jesus 
Clirist with boldness.® The cruel persecutors 
smiled as they saw that, this time at lea.st, 
nothing could save their victim ; there was 
no recantation, no flight, no powerful patron- 
age. The young man’s mil* i ness, his candour 
and courage, failed to soften his adveu-sarics. 

* Oerdesuis, Hist. fccuII xvf. renovati, p. 02; D’Arfrentrf*, 
CollecUo Jufliciormn dc novU eirorlbus, Ji. 21 ; Uaillard, 
Hist, de Framols I. Iv. 2Xi. 

2 Animi lactam siium destestantU dolorcm, sa- pc dccla- 
rayerlt. Acta .Mart. p. 2 ( 0 , 

3 Puram rellgionis Christian® confeshioncm addit. 
imd. 
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He regarded them with love ; for by casting 
him into prison, they had restored him to 
tranquillity and joy ; but his tender looks 
only served to harden their hearts. His 
trial was soon concluded : a pile was erected 
on the Grhve, where Pavanne died rejoicing, 
strengthening by his example all those who 
in that large city believed openly or secretly 
in the Gospel of Christ. 

This was not enough for the Sorbonne. 
If they are compelled to sacrifice the little 
ones of the world, their number must at 
least make amends for their quality. The 
flames of tlie Grhve struck terror into Paris 
and the whole of France; but a new pile, 
kindled on another spot, will redouble that 
terror. J t will bo talkctl of at court, in the 
colleges, and in the workshops of the people ; 
and such proofs will show more clearly than 
any edicts, that Louisa of fc?avoy, the Sor- 
honne, and the parliament, are resolved to 
sacrifice the very last heretic to the anathe- 
mas of Kornc. 

In the forest of JJvry, tlirec leagues fi’om 
Paris, and not far from the spot where once 
stood the ancient abbey of the Angiistines, 
dwelt a hermit, who having in his excur- 
sions mot with some men of Meaux, had re- 
ceived the evangelical doctrine into his 
Imart.i Tlui poor hermit had felt himself 
rich in liis retreat, when one day, retin*ning 
with the scanty food that public charity be- 
stowed on biin, he carried back Jesus Clirist 
and his grace. From that time he found 
that it ivas better to give than to receive. 
Ho went from house to house in the sur- 
rounding villages, and as soon as ho had 
opened tlie doors of the ])oor peasants whom 
he visited in their humble huts, he spoke to 
them of the Gospel, of tlie perfect pardon 
that it offers to the burdened soul, and which 
is far better than absolutions.''^ Erelong 
the good hermit of Livry was known in tlej 
environs of Paris; people 'vvent to visit him 
in his lowly cell, and he became a mild and 
fervent missionary for the simple souls of 
that district. 

The rumour of the doings of this new 
evangelist did not fail to reach the cars of 
the Sorbonne and of the imigistratcs of 
Paris. ’J'he hermit was seized, dragged from 
his heviiiitagc, from his forest, from those 
fields through which he used to w ander daily, 
thrown into a prison in that great city which 
he had ever shunned, and condemned “ to 
suffer the exemplary punishment of the slow 
fire.’*® 

In order to render the example more strik- 
ing, ifr was determined that he should be 
burnt alive in the front of Notrc-lJame, l>e- 
fore that splendid cathedral, that majestic 

* Cette somcncc cle Faber et clc ses disciples, prise au /rre- 
nlcr <le J.uther, jferma dans lo sot esprit d'lin ennitc, qiil ?e 
tcnalt jirCs la viHe do Paris. Hist, cath, do notro temps, 
par S. Fontaine, I’arls, l.‘jb2. 

2 Lequel par les vlllafres qti’il fr^qnr ntait, sous coulcur do 
faire ses qufttes, tenait proiuts beritlques. Hist. cath. de 
notrc'tomps, par S, Fontaiue, Paris, l;)G2. 

3 Ibid. 
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symbol of Roman-catholicism . All the clergy 
were convoked, and as much pomp was dis- 
played as on the most solemn festivals.' 
They would, if possible, have attracted all 
Paris round the stake, “ the great bcU of the 
church of Notre-Dame (says an historian) 
tolling solemnly to arouse the citizens.”^ 
The people flocked in crowds through all 
the streets that led into the square. The 
deep tones of the bell drew the workman 
from his toil, the scholar from his books, the 
merchant from his traifle, the soldier from 
his idleness, and already the wide space was 
covered by an immense crowd which still 
kept increasing. 'J'he hermit, clad in the 
garments assigned to obstinate heretics, 
with head and iect bare, had been led before 
the gates of the cathedral. Calm, firm, and 
collected, he made no reply to the exhorta- 
tions of the confessors who ])rescnted a cru- 
cifix to him, save by declaring that his sole 
hope was in the pardon of God. 'J'he doctors 
of the Sorbonne, in the front ranks of the 
spectators, seeing his consta.nc3% and the 
effect it was producing on tlie i)eople, cried 
aloud: “He is damned: they arc Ic.adiiig 
him to hell-fire The great hell still con- 
tinued tolling, and its loud notes, by stunning 
the ears of the crowd, increased tlic solemnity 
of tills mournful spectacle. At length the 
Ix'll was silent, and the martyr having re- 
plied to the last questions of Iiis enemies, 
that he w’as resolved to die in the faith of 
his Lord .Icsus Christ, was burnt by a slow 
fire, according to the timor of his sentence. 
And tlius, in front of Notre- Uainc, amid the 
sliouts and emotion of a whole people, under 
the shadow of tiio towers raised by tlic piety 
of Louis the younger, peacefully died a man, 
whoso name history has not transmitted to 
us, except as the “ Hermit of Livry.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

A Student of Noyon—Character of yonnp Calvin— Earl 
liduciitlon- Consecrated to Theology— The Hishop give, 
liiin the Tonsure— llo loaves Noyou .on Account of the 
Plague— The Two Calvins-Slanders— The Hefornuithui 
creates new Languages— Peraecul ion and Terror- Marga- 
ret’s Letter to her Tholher- roussaint put in Prison— Tlu 
Persccnlion more furious— TU'ivth of J)ii Itlet, Moulin. Juul 
Paplllon- (Jod saves the Ciiurch— Margaret’s Project— 
H'ir Departure for Spain. 

While men were thus putting to death tin 
first confessors of Jesus Christ in France 
God was preparing migliticr ones to fill tliei 
places. Bcda hurried to the stake an uiuis 
suming scholar, an humble hermit, ant 
thought ho was dragging almost the whol 
of the Reform along with them. But Provi 
dcnco has resources that arc unknown to th 
world. The Gospel, like tlic fabulous phn 
nix, contains a principle of life within itself 

} Avoc uno grande cirdmonle. Hist. 6 ^- Kgl Uif. pa 
TWod. de Htizis 1, 4. 2 ILid. 

“ Beza, Hlstolre dca Egliscs P. f, I. 4. 


liicb the flames cannot consume, and it 
iprings up again from its own ashes. It is 
•ften at the moment when the storm is at its 
leight, when the thunderbolt seems to have 
truck down the truth,' and when thick dark- 
less hides it from our view, that a sudden 
glimmering appears, the forerunner of a 
rcat deliverance. At this time, when all 
human powers in France were arming 
against the Gospel for the complete destruc- 
ion of the Reformation, God was preparing 
an instrument, weak to all appearance, who 
should one day sujiport His rights and defend 
His cause with more than mortal intrepidity. 

In the midst of tlie persecutions and blazing 
piles that followed each other in close succes- 
sion after Francis became Charles’s prisoner, 
let us fix our eyes on a youth, one day to he 
called to tlic head of a great army in the 
loly warfare of Israel. 

Among the inhabitaiils of the city and col- 
leges of I’aris wlio heard tlic sound of the 
great bell was a young scholar of sixteen, a 
[lative of Noyon in Picardy, of middle sta- 
ture, sallow features, and with piercing eye 
and animati^d looks that announced a mind 
of no common sagacity.' His dress, extremely 
neat but of perfect simplicity, betokened 
order and moderation.'^ This young man, by 
name John Cauvin or Calvin, was then stu- 
dying at the college of La Marche, under 
Alathurin Cordier, a rector celebrated for his 
probity, erudition, and peculiar fitness for the 
instruction of j^outli. Brought up in all the I 
superstitions of popery, the scholar of Noyon I 
was blincUv submissive to tlie Church, cheer- ' 
fully complying with all licr oliservanccs,^ 
and persuaded that the heretics had richly 
deserved their fate. The blood which was 
then flowing in Paris aggravated the crime 
of heresy in his eyes. But although natu- 
rally of a timid and fearful disposition, which 
he himself has styled soft and pusillani- 
mous,^ he possessed that uprightness and 
gcnemsily of heart which leatl a man to 
sacrifice every thing to his convictions. 
Accordingly, in vain had his youth been 
appalled by those frightful spectacles, in vain 
had murderous flames consumed the faithful 
disciples of the Gospel on the Grove and in 
front of Notre-Dame; tlu.'i recollection of 
these horrors could not prevent him from one 
day entering on the, new path, which seemed 
to lead only to tlic prison or the stake. 
MorcoA'cr, there were already perceptible in 
the character of young Calvin certain traits 
that aiinouneed what he would become. 
Strictness of morals in him led the way to 
strictness of doctriiio, and the scholar of six- 
teen already gave promise of a man who 

1 StaOira full inediocri, coloro subpalHdo ct nlgrlcante, 
O0HliS!i«l !i)ortom iisfiuo linipidis, quiquo Ingcnil sagacita- 
toni testaroutur. Bezaj Vita Calvitii, 

Cnltu viirporis ncqiic ciillo iieiiuc sovdido scd qul slngu- 
larein modostiam docorot. Ibid, 

3 Primo quiilcm quum siiperstitionlbus Papatua magis 
poTtlniicitcr addictiis cssem. Calv. rrivf. ad Psalm. 

< Ego qui nalura tiinido, molll et puslllo auimo me C8.se 
fateor. IbUl. 

ISO 
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would deal seriously with every principle lie 
embraced, and who would firmly require in 
others what ho himself found it so easy to 
perform. Quiet and serious during his les- 
sons, never sharing in the amusements or 
follies of his schoolfellows during the hours 
of recreation, holding himself aloof,' and 
filled with horror at sin, he would often re- 
primand their disord(3rs with severity and 
C 3 "en bitterness.^ And hence, as a canon of 
Noyon informs us, his fellow-students nick- 
named him the accusative case.^ Among them 
he was the representative of conscience and 
of duty, so far was he from being as some of 
his calumniators have depicted him. The 
pale features and the piercing eyes of the 
scholar of sixteen had already inspired his 
comrades with more respect than tlie black 
gowns of their masters; and this Picard 
youth, of a timid air, who daily took his seat 
on the benches in the college of La Marche, 
was even then, by the seriousness of . his 
conversation and life, an unconscious minis- 
ter and reformer. 

It was not in these particulars alone that 
the youtli of Noyon was alrendy far above 
bis schoolfellows. His great timidity some- 
times prevented him from manifesting all the 
horror he felt at vanity and vice ; but he 
already consecrated to study the whole force 
of his genius and of his will, and to look at 
him one might sec he ^vas a man who would 
spend his life in toil. He comprehended 
every thing with inconceivable facility ; he 
ran in his studies while his companions were 
lazily creeping along, and ho impressed 
deeply on his profound genius wdiat others 
spend much time in learning superficially. 
Accordingly, his master was compelled to 
take him out of the classes, and introduce 
him singly to fresh studies. 

Among his fellow-students were the young 
DeMommors, belonging to the fir.st nobility 
of Picardy. John Calvin was very intimate 
with them, especially with Claude, who after- 
wards became abbot of Saint Eloi, and to 
wlioin he dedicated his commentary on 
Seneca. It was in tlie company of these 
voung nobles that Calvin had come to Paris, 
ilis father, Gerard C^alvin, apostolic notary, 
procurator-fiscal of tlie county of Noyon, 
secretary of the diocese, and proctor of the 
chapter,® was a man of judgment and ability, 
whose talents had raised him to offices sought 
after by the best families, and who had 
gained the esteem of all the gentry in the 
province, and in particular of the noble 

I Summam In moribus aflTectab' gravitatem et paticorum 
homiiium conauetudino utebalu: ilieinuudl iiiyt. llucrcs. 
vii. 10. 

Se\ 3rus omnium In sula sodalibus censor, hezm Vita 
Caiv. 

5* Annales de I’EgUse de Noyon, i»ar Lerasseur, chanoine, 
p. IIM. 

* ExcultolpMuslnsenionuodcl Jam turn erat acerrlmum, 
Ita profecll lit ctotei is .sodalibus In grammatlccs curriculo 
relictis, ad dialectiuos ct allarum quas vucant artimn atu- 
dium promoveretur. Ueza. 

s l.eyasscur, doctor of the Sorbonne, Annales de I’Efllse 
Catli6drale dc Noyon, p. U51. Drcllncourt, DCfcnse de Cal- 
vin, p. 1 'a’ 


family of Mommor.' Gerard resided at No- 
yon;** he had married a young woman of 
Cambray, of remarkable beauty and unas- 
suming piety, by name Jane Lefranq, who 
had already borne him a son named Charles, 
when on the 10th of July 1509 she gave 
birth to a second son, who received the name 
of Jglin, and wlio was christened in the 
church of St. Godclierte.® A third son, 
Anthony, who died young, and two daugh- 
ters, made up the family of the procurator- 
fiscal of Noyon. 

Gerard Calvin, living in familiar inter- 
course with the licads of the clergy and the 
chief pcr.son3 in the province, desired that 
his children should receive the same educa- 
tion as those of the best families. John, 
whose precocious habits he had observed, 
was brought up witli the sons of the Mom- 
mor family ; he lived in their house as one 
of themselves, and studied the .same lessons 
as Claude. In this family he learnt tlie first 
elements of literature and of life, and thus 
received a higher polish than he appeared 
destined to acquire.'* ife was afterwards 
sent to the college of the Capettes, founded 
in the city of Noyon.® The child enjoyed 
hut little recreation. The austerity, that 
■was one of the characteristic features of the 
son, was found also in the latlicr. Gerard 
brought him up strictly ; from his earliest 
ycar.s, John was compelled to bend to the 
inflexible rule of duty, which soon became 
habitual to him, and the influence of the 
father counteracted that of the Mommor 
family. Calvin, who was of a timid and 
somewhat rustic charact(;r (as he says him- 
self),® and rendered si ill more timid hy his 
fathers severity, shrunk from the splendid 
apartments of his protectors, and loved to 
remain alone and in obscurity.'^ Tims in 
retirement liis young mind formed itself to 
great thouglits. It would appear that be 
sometimes went to tlie village of i’ont 
I'Evequc, near Noyon, where his grandfather 
resided in a small cottage,® and where <ahcr 
relatives also, who at a later periorl changed 
tlieir name from dete.station of the heresiarch, 
kindly received the son of the procurator- 

l Erat Is Gorardus non piirvi jiulirii ct conrllll homo, 
ideoque iiobilibus tjiis i)lorisiiiu* cams. l3oza. 

- Hans la place, uil cst bastio niaintoiiant la maisoii du 
Cerf. Desniay, doctor of the Si^rbonne, \'ie de .Jcai) Calvin, 
hen'siarque, p. ;«». I-evasseur, Aim. de No.ton, p. ii:>7. 

^ The calumnies and e.\travi> Kant talcs abmit Calvin he- 
p.nn early. J. Lcvns.senr, afterwards dean of the '-11110118 iit 
No.voii, relates that when Calvin’s mother wa.s in labour, 
“ before the child was born, thcie c iojc tortli a .s^arni of 
lar^e ATes, an indubitable presage that he would one day bo 
an evil speaker and a calumniator,*’ Ann. do la Oath, do 
Noyon, p. 1157. These absurdities and many ot M rsof the 
sanie kind refute tin nisei ves, without our taklns upon our- 
selves to do BO. In onr diiy.s, tlio.^e Uomlsh doctors who arc 
not ashamed to employ the weapons of calumny, make a se- 
lection from these low and riULciilous stories, not daring to 
cite them all ; but they arc all equally worthless. 

* Domi vcstrie piier cducatus, lisdeni tecum studiis Inlth 

atu% primain vitic et literarum dhsclpllnam famillaj vestraj 
iiobilissimB acccptaiu refero. Calv. I’ricf. in Senccam ad 
Ol.-uidium. ^ 

* Desinav, Romarques, p. 31 ; Dr61incourt, Defense, p. 158. 

8 Ego qul natura subrusticus. 1‘nef. ad Psalm. 

' Unibrum et otiuin semper amavl....latebras capture. 
Ibid. 

8 I.e bruit cst qnc son grand-jIfiTC i^talt tonnellcr. DriliOr 
court, p. 30} Levusseur, Ann. dc Noyon, p. 1151. 
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fiscal. But it was to study chiefly that cut off the child’s hair ; ^ and by this cere- 
young Calvin devoted his time. While Lu- mony of the tonsure, John became a member 
ther, who was to act upon the people, was of the clergy, and capable of entering into 
brought up like a child of tlie people, Calvin, holy orders, and of holding a benefice with- 
who was to act especially as a theologian out residing on the spot, 
and profound reasoner, and become the legis- Thus was Calvin called to make trial in 
lator of the renovated Church, received even his own person of the abuses of the Romish 
in childhood a more liberal education.* Church. Of all who wore the tonsure in 

A spirit of piety early showed itself in the France, there was none more serious in his 
child’s heart. Ono author relates that he piety tlian the chaplain of La Gesine, and 
was accustomed, when very young, to pray the serious child was probably astonished 
in the open air, under the vault of heaven ; himself at the work of the bishop and his 
a habit which contributed to awaken in his vicars-general. But in his simplicity ho 
heart the feeling of God’s omnipresence.*^ felt too much veneration towards these 
But although Calvin might, even in infancy, exalted personages to indulge in the least 
have heard the voice of God in his heart, no suspicion on the lawfulness of his tonsure, 
one at Noyon was so rigid as he in the oh- He had hedd the title about two years wlicn 
ficrvance of ecclesiastical regulations. And Noyon was visited by a dreadful pestilence, 
hence Gerard, remarking this disposition, Several of the canons petitioned the chapter 
conceived the design of devoting his son to that they might be allowed to quit tlie city, 
theology.^ This prospect no doubt contri- Already many of the inliabitaiits had been 
buted to impress on his soul that serious carried ofi* by the f/re(ft deaths and Gerard 
form, that theological stamp, by whicli it was beginning to fear tliat Ins son John, the 
was subsequently distinguislicd. His spirit hope of his life, might in a moment be 
was of a nature to receive a strong impres- snatched from his tenderness by the scourge 
sion in early years, and to familiarize itself of God. Tlie young de Moinmors were going 
from childhood with the most elevated to Paris to continue their studies ; tliis was 
thoughts. Tlie report that he was at this what the jirocurator-fiscal had always desired 
time a chorister has no foundation, as oven for his son. ^Vhy sliould he separate John 
his adversaries admit. But thi;y assure us from his fellow-students ? On the 5th of 
that, when a child, lie was seen joining the August 1523, he petitieiicd the chapter to 
religious processions, uml carrying a sword procure the young chaplain “ liberty to go 
witli a cross-shaped hilt by way of a crucifix.'* wherever he pleased during the plague, 
“ A presage,” add they, “ of what ho was without loss of his allowance ; which was 
one day to become ! ” “ 'I’lie Lord hath made granted him until tlic feast of Saint Remy.”® 
my mouth like a sharp sword,” says the ser- John Calvin quitted his father's house at the 
vant of Jehovah in Isaiah. The same may ago of fourteen. It requires great audacity 
bo said of Calvin. in calumny to /iscribc his departure to other 

Gerard was poor; his son’s education had causes, and in mere wautonm.-ss to challenge 
cost him much, and he wished to attach him that disgrace which justly recoils on tliosc 
irrevocably to the Church. The Cardinal of who circulate charges the falseliood of which 
Lorraine had been coadjutor of the Bishop of has been so anthentically demonstrated. It 
Metz at the ago of four years. It was then appears that in Paris, Calvin lodged at the 
a common practice to confer ecclesiastical house of one of his uncles, Richard Cauvin. 
titles and revenues on children. Alphonso who resided near the church of St. Germain 
of Portugal w?'’ made cardinal by Leo X. at I’Auxerrois. “ 'riius flying from the pcsti- 
t:ic age of eight, and Odet of Cliutillon by leiice,” sjys the oanon of Noyon, “ be went 
Clement VII. at eleven; and subsequent to to catch it elsewhere. ’ 

Calvin’s day, the celebrated Merc Angelique ^^oinc years after (Calvin had quitted Noyon. 
of )»ort Royal was appointed coadjutrix of another individual of the same name arrived 
that nunnery at the age of seven years, hi tliat city.-** John Cauviu was a young man 
Gerard, who died a good catholic, was re- <>!' corrupt principles, but ns he came from 
garded with favour by Mcssiie Charles de another part of France, and was a stranger 
iiangest, bishop of Noyon, and by his vicars- unknown) in Noyon, he was received 
general. Accordingly, wlicn the chaplain of among tho priests wbo chanted in tlic choir, 
La G^sino resigned, the bishop, on the 21st and in a short time a chapel was given him, 
May 1521, conferred this benefice on John as in the case of the first Calvin. As this 
Calvin, who was then nearly twelve years took place at a time wlien the latter had 
old. The appointment was communicated already “ turned to heresy,” the good canons 
to the chapter twelve days after. On the 

eve of Corpus Christi, the bishop solemnly » viede Calvin, par neflmny,n..n; Lcvtisseur.p. 1153 . 

^ 2 This Is what tho priest ami tho vioar-goncral Dosmay 

(Jean Calvin, h^irt^sianitie. p. :t2), and the canon Levasseur 
(Ann. de Noyon, p. 1 Kio), declare they found in the registers 

* Iloiiry, Das Lchen Calvins, p. 29, of the chapter of Noyon. Thus these Romanist authors 

* Calvin's Lcbcii von Fischor, Leipr-iir, The author refute tho Inventions or mistakes of lUchclieu and other 

d{«s not quote his authority fbv this t...t. -wriicrs. , ^ . 

* Destlnarat automeuni pater ab initio thcologiffistudiis, •* Annalcs dc rKgllsc de Noyon, at the chapter entitled 

quod In 111a etiam tenera estate mirum m muduiii religiosus autre Jean Cawvin,chapelain, vicaire de la ml'mc iglise 

esset, Bez!i' Vita Calv. dc Noyon, non herfitique, by Jucquts Leva.s»eur, canon and 

* Levasseur, Ann. de Noj 'i'-. pp. U59, U73. dean of that city. 
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looked upon Cauvin’s arrival as a sort of re- 
compense and consolation; but it was not 
long before the disorderly life of this wretched 
man excited alarm among his protectors. 
He was reprimanded, punish (xl, and even 
deprived of his stipend : but to this he paid 
no attention,' continually lapsing again into 
incontinence. “ Seeing then,” says the 
canon, “ liis hardness of heart, Avliich made 
him neglect every kind of remonstrance,” 
the canons deprived John Cauvin of his 
chapel and expelled him from the choir. 
James Desmay, a priest and doctor of divi- 
nity, who had studied at Noyon every thing 
that concerned this church, adds, that he 
was privately scourged in 1552, and then 
driven from tlie towii.*-^ This is indeed a 
disgraceful end for a priest! "J’he canon 
Lc V a sseur disputes the scourging, but admits 
all the rest. 

In the following year the same circum- 
stances happened again, for the liistory of 
popery abounds in such adventures. A cer- 
tain Baldwin the younger, also chaplain at 
Noyon, having taken to live scandalously 
with him certain w’omcn of suspicious cha- 
racter,^ was condemned to attend every S(;r- 
vice in the church during a montli, and to 
be scourged.* 

While these two Komanist authors agree 
in relating the disorders and punishments 
inflicted on these young ecclesiastics, they 
likewi.se agree in declaring that they had 
found nothing at Noyon or in its registers 
against the inor.als of the groat French re- 
former, and arc content tooxecrafe his error ; 
“ for to call a man a heretic, is to call him by 
the most opprobrious of naincs.”^ 

'riie Dean of Noyon goes (!ven farther in 
his zeal for the papacy, and relates that John 
Cauvin, who liad been expelled in 1552 for 
incontinence, died a (jood catholic. “ 'J’hanks 
be to God,” adds be, “ that he never turned 
his coat, nor changed his religion, to which 
his libertine life and the cxamjile of his iianic- 
sako Calvin seemed to incline him.” The 
dean coneludes his strange narrative, the dis- 
covery of which is liighly valuable to the 
history of tlic Kefoi-mation, in these words: 
“ I thought it my duty to add this chapter 
to tlio history of tJie fiivt Calvin tin; reformer, 
ad diluemlam liomoinjmiam (to guard against 
the similarity of luimes), for foar one should 
he taken for tl.e other, the catholic for the 
lierelic.”® 

Never was fear better founded. We know 
what the popish writers are accustomed to 
do. ^riiey take advantage of the misdeeds 
of John Cauvin at Noyon. md ascribe them 

' .MiTi .Ics realise do Noyon, at the rliaptorenJitlotl, /) w»i 
aMtrf Jean Caitvin, cliapflaii), vicai:-- 'lo la ni6tuc ^ifllsc de 
Noyon, non In-rctiaue, by Jacuuoh i.fcvusseur, canon and 
dean of that city. 

Vie do Jean Calvin, »'ar T. I), -may, iiniirimCe & Rouen, 
chez Iticliui'd rAlloniont, if/ii. 

3 Scandalofic vivomio enm onibnadanj mullCTibiis »U 3 - 
pcctis. Annales do I'Ci/liso dc boyun, p. JJ7J. 

4 J'raifati Ooininl ordinarunt ip-siiiu ttcdl virgia. Ibid 

* Ann. d(‘, I'Kgl. de Noyon, 

0 Ibid, li e 


to the reformer. .They tell their readers 
gravely that he was driven from his native 
town for misconduct, after having been con- 
demned to be scourged and even branded. 
In spite of all the pains taken by the Dean 
of Noyon to add a cliapter for fear one should 
he taken for the other ^ the catholic for the heretic^ 
the apologists of Kome fail not to ascribe to 
the reformer the debaucheries of his name 
sake. WJiat engrossed the thoughts of the 
canon of Noyon was the glory of John Cauvin 
who died a good catholic, ami he feared lest 
Calvin’s heresy should be laid to his charge. 
And, accordingly, ho clearly assigns inconti- 
nence to the one, and heresy to the other. 
There have indeed been equivocations as ho 
says, but in a contrary direction. Let us 
now return to Calvin at Paris. 

A new world opened before the young man 
in the metropolis of letters. He profited by 
it, applied to his studies, and made great 
progress in Latin literature. He became fa- 
miliar with Cicero, and learned from tliis 
great master to employ the language of the 
Komans with a facility, purity, and ease 
that excite the admiration even of his ene- 
mies. But at the same time, he found riclies 
in this language which he afterwards trans- 
ferred to his own. 

Up to this time Latin had boon the only 
language of the learned ; and to our own days 
it has remained the language of the Koman 
Church. The Reformation created or at least 
emancipated the vulgar tongue. The exclu- 
sive oflico of the jiriest had ceased ; the 
2 wople wore called to le.-ini and know for 
thern.selvc.s. In this one fact was involved 
the ruin of the language of the priest, and 
the inauguration of the language of the 
people, it is no longer to the fciorboniie 
alone, to a few monks, or ecclesiastics, or 
literary men, that the new ideas are to bo 
addressed ; but to the noble, the citizen, and 
tlic labourer. All men are now to be preached 
to ; nay more, all are to become preachers — 
wool-combers and knights, as W'cfl as doctors 
and parish-priests. A new language is 
wanted, or, at the least, tlie language of the 
people must undergo an immen.se transfor- 
mation, a great onfranchi.sement, and, drawn 
from the common u.ses of life, must receive 
its natent of nobility from renovated Christia- 
nity. Tiic Go.spcl, so long slumbering, has 
awoke; it speaks and addres.ses whole na- 
tions, every where kindling generous affec- 
tions; it opens the treasures of heaven to a 
generation that was thinking only of the 
mean things on earth ; it sliakes the masses; 
it talk.? to them of God, of man, of good and 
evil, of the pope and the Bible, of a crown in 
heaven, and perhaps a scaffold upon earth. 
The popular tongue, which hitherto liad 
bcL-n the language of chroniclers and trou- 
badours only, was called by the Refor- 
mation to act a new part, and consequently 
to new developments. A new world is open- 
ing upon society, and for a new world there 
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must be new languages. The Reformation 
removed the French dialect from the swad- 
dling bands in which it had hitherto been 
bound, and reared it to its majority. From 
that time the language has had full posses- 
sion of those exalted privileges that belong 
to the operations of the mind and the trea- 
sures of heaven, of which it had been de- 
prived under the guardianship of Rome. No 
doubt the language is formed by the people 
themselves ; they invent those happy words, 
those energetic and figurative expressions, 
that impart to language such colouring and 
life. But there arc resources beyond their 
reach, which can only proceed from men of 
intellect. Calvin, when called upon to dis- 
cuss and to prove, enriched his mother- 
tongue with modes of connexion and depen- 
dence, with shadows, transitions, and dia- 
lectic forms, that it did not as yet possess. 

These elements were already beginning to 
ferment in the head of the young student at 
the college of La Marche. "J'his lad, who 
was destined to exercise so powerful a mas- 
tery over the human heart, was also to sub- 
jugate the language he would liave to use as 
his weapon. Protestant France suhseq ucntly 
habituated itself to the French of Calvin, and 
Protestant France comprehends the most 
cultivated portion of tlie nation ; from it 
issued those families of scholars and dignified 
magistrates who exerted so powerful an in- 
fluence over the refinement of the people; 
out of it sprang the Port-Royal,' ono of the 
greatest instruments tliat have ever contri- 
buted to form the prose and even the poetry 
of Franco, and who, after eudeavonring to 
transfer to tho Gallican Catholicism the 
doctrine and language of tlic Reformation, 
failed in ono of his projects, l)iit succeeded 
in the other ; for Roman catholic France was 
forced to go and learn of her Jansenist and 
reformed adversaries how to wield those 
weapons of language without wliich it can- 
not contend against them/*^ 

While the future rcfoirnor of religion and 
h.nguage was thus growing to maturity in 
the college of La Marche, every thing was 
in commotion around the young and serious 
scholar, who took no part as yet in the 
great movements that were agitating society. 
The flames that consumed the hermit .and 
Pavanne had spread terror through Paris. 
But the persecutors were not satisfied; 
a system of terror was set ou foot throughout 
France. The friends of the Reformation no 
longer dared correspond with one another, 
for fear their intercepted letters should be- 
tray to the vengeance of the tribunals both 
those who wrote them and those to whom 
they were addressed.® Ono man, liowcver, 

* M. A. Arnauld, ffrajndfalhcr of tho Mfiro Anfrfillque, and 
of all tho Arnanlds ol Port-Uoyal, was a Vrotestant. See 
Port-Royal, by Salute Sciive. 

2 Etudo lUtCrairo siir Calvin, par M Sayons, Gciiftve, 
1H39, art. Iv. It boo been follow li bi others on Farcl, 
Viret, and Ueza. „ 

* II n’y a personae qnl osc mVjorlrc. Toussaint to Farcl, 
Uh September 1520. Neufchatwl M.S. 


ventured to cany intelligence from Paris 
and France to the refugees at Basle, by 
sewing a letter that bore no signature under 
his doublet. He escaped the squadrons of 
arquebusiers, the mardchaussde of the se- 
veral districts, tho examinations of the pro- 
vosts and lieutenants, and reached Basic 
without tho mysterious doublet being 
searched. His tidings filled Toussaint and 
his friends with alarm. “It is frightful,” 
s.aid Toussaint, “ to hear of the great cruel- 
ties there inflicted!”' Shortly before this, 
two Franciscan monks had arrived at Basle, 
closely pursued by the officers of justice. 
One of them named John Provost had 
preached at Meanx, and had afterwards been 
thrown into prison at Paris.* All that they 
told of Paris and I^yons, tlirough which 
they had passed, excited the compassion of 
these refugees. “May our liOrd send his 
grace thither,” wrote Toussaint to Farcl : 
“ I assure you that I am sometimes in great 
anxiety and tribulation.” 

These excellent men still kept up their 
courage ; in vain were all tho parliaments 
on the watch ; in vain did tlic spies of tho 
Sorbonne and of the monks creep into 
churches, colleges, and even privat(3 families, 
to catch up any word of evangelical doctrine 
that miglit there be uttered ; in vain did the 
king’s soldiers an’est on tlie highways every 
thing that seemed to hear the stamp of the 
Reformation; those Frenchmen whom Rome 
and her satellites were hunting down and 
ti*eadiiig under foot, had faith in better days 
to come, and already perceived afar off tho 
end of this Babylonish captivity, as they 
called it. “ Tiio seventieth year, tlio year 
of deliverance, will come at la.st,” saifl they, 
“ and liberty of spirit and of conscience will 
be given to us.’’® But the seventy years 
were destined to last nearly three centuries, 
and it was only after calamities without a 
parallel that these hopes were to be realized. 
It was not in man, however, that the refu- 
gees placed any hope. “Tiiosc who have 
begun the danec,” said Toussaint, “ will not 
stop on the road.” But they believed that 
the Lord “ knew those whom he had chosen, 
and would deliver his people with a mighty 
hand.”'* 

Tlic Chevalier d’lilsch had in eftect been 
delivered. Escaping from the prison at I*ont 
3, Mousson, he had hastened to Jslrasburg ; 
but he did not remain tliere long. “ For the 
honour of God,” immediately wrote Tous- 
saint to Farel, “ endeavour to prevail on tho 
knight, our worthy master,® to return as 
speedily as possible ; for our brethren have 
great need of such a leader ! ” In truth, the 

» Xonfchatel MS. 

2 Ibid. 21st. .luly 152.5. 

3 Siuie v«nlt annus sentnageslmus. ct tempus appetlt ut 
taiuloni viudlccmm- in libertatoni spiritus ct coiiscleutliv. 
Toussaint to Farel, 2lsl July 1525. 

* Rcil novit Dominus qno.s elcOTvit. Ibid. 

5 ,si nos inagistnun in terrls habero deceat (if it becomi'8 
us to b.avc any master upon earth) ho adds. Ibid. Xcuf- 
chatcl MS. 
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French refugees had new cause of alarm. 
They trembled lest that dispute about the 
Lord’s Supper, wliich had so much distressed 
them in Germany, should pass the Rhine, 
and cause fresh troubles in France. Francis 
Lambert, the monk of Avignon, after visit- 
ing Zurich and Wittemberg, had been in 
Metz ; but they did not place entire confi- 
dence in him ; they feared lest he should 
have imbibed Luther’s sentiments, and lest 
by controv(*Tsics, both useless and “ mon- 
strous” (as Toussaint calls them), he should 
check the progress of the Reformation.^ Esch 
therefore returned to Ijorraine ; but it was to 
be again exposed to great dangers, “ along 
with all those whoAverc seeking the glory of 
Jesus Christ."^ 

Yet Toussaint was not of a disposition to 
send others to the battle without joining in 
it himself. Deprived of his daily intercourse 
with OKcolampadius, and reduced to associ- 
ate witli ah ignorant priest, ho had sought 
communion Avith Christ, and felt his courage 
augmented. If ho could not rctuni to Metz, 
might he not at least go to Paris ? True, 
the piles of Pavanne ami the hermit of Livry 
were smoking still, and seemed to repel ; 
from the capital all tliose ay ho held the same | 
faith us they did. But if the colleges and 
the streets of Paris Avero struck Avith Icrroi 
60 that no one dared even name the Gospel 
and the Reformation, Avas not that a reason 
why ho should go tliithcr? Toussaint quit- 
ted Basle, and entered those aa’uIIs Avhcrc 
fanaticism had taken the place of riot and 
debauchr.ry, >Vjiile advancing in Christian 
studies, lie cncloavonred to form a connexion 
with those hi'ethren who were in the. colleges, 
and especially in that of the Cardinal Le- 
moiiic, where licfcvre and Farcl had taught.® 
But lie could not long do so freely. The 
tyranny of tlio parliamentary commissioners 
and of the theologians reigned suj.»remc in 
the capital, and whocA'cr displeased them aa^s 
accused of heresy A duke and an abbot, 
Avbosc names are unknown to us, denounced 
Toussaint as a heretic ; and one day the 
king’s sergeants arrested the youth from Lor- 
raine and ])ut liim in prison. 8 epai'atcd 
from all his friends, and treated like a crimi- 
nal, I’oussairit felt his Avrctclicdness tlie more 
keenly. “ 0 Lord,” exclaimed he, “ with- 
draw not tliou thy Spirit from me ! for with- 
out it I am but flesh and a sink of iniquity.” 
While his body was in chains, he turned in 
heart to those w'lio were still combating 
freely for the Gospel. There was (Ecolam- 
padiiis, his father, and “ whose Avork I am in 
the Lord,” said he.® T' ire Avas Lccicrc, 


whom ho no doubt believed, on account of 
bis agb, “ unable to bear the weight of the 
Gospel;”^ Vaugris, who had displayed all 
the zeal “ of the most affectionate brother” to 
rescue him from the hands of his enemies 
Roussel, “ by whom he hoped tho Lord 
would bring great things to pass;”® and 
lastly, Fare!, to whom he wrote, “ I com- 
mend myself to your prayers, for fear that I 
should fiill in this warfare.”^ How must the 
names of all these men have softened the 
bitterness of his imprisonment, for he showed 
no signs of falling. Death, it is true, seemed 
hanging over him in this city Avhero the 
blood of a number of his brethren was to be 
poured out like Avater;® tho friends of his 
mother, of his uncle the Dean of Metz, and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, made him the most 
lavish offers.® “ I despise them,” an- 

swered he ; “ I know that they are a temp- 
tation of the devil. I Avould rather suffer 
hunger, I A\’ould rather be a slaA'c in the 
house of tlie Lord, than dwell with riches in 
the palaces of the Avicked.”^ At the same 
time he made a bold confession of his faith. 
“It is iny glory,” exclaimed he, “ to bo 
called a heretic by tliose Avhosc lives and 
doctrines are opposed to Jesus Clirist.”® And 
this interesting and bold young man sub- 
scribed his letters, “Peter Toussaint, un- 
worthy to be called a Christian.” 

Thus, in the absence of the king, new 
blows Avcrc continually aimed against the 
Roformafion. Berquiu, Toussaint, and many 
otliers, Avere in prison ; Schuch, Pavanne, 
and the hermit of Livry, had been put to 
death; Farel. LefeATc, Roussel, and many 
other defenders of the holy doctrine, were 
iu exile; tlie mouths of tho mighty ones 
were dumb. U’ho light of the Gospel day 
was growing dim; the storm Avas roaring 
incessantly, bending and shaking as if it 
Avould uproot the young tree that tlie band 
of God had so recently planted in France. 

Nor Avas this all. The humble victims 
who had already fallen were to bo succeeded 
by more illustrious martyrs. The enemies 
of tlie Reform in France, having failed Avlien 
they began with persons of rank, had sub- 
mitted to begin at the bottom, but Avitli tlio 
liope of rising gradually until they procured 
the coudemnation and death of the most 
exalted personages. The inverse progress 
succeeded with them. Scarcely liad the 
a.slics with which the persecution had covered 
the Gr^vc and the avenues of Notre-Damo 
been dispersed by the wind, before fresh 

iftlnt’g dolivoraDcc. and shows tho thoughts that then filled 


i 'Ciirtor no allquid raonstrl nlat. Toussaint to t’afol, 
27th Scot. 1.V25. 

“ Audio ctiam cfjnltcm periclitari, sJmul et omne-i qul 
*”,]c ChrisU giorise faveut. Ibid. 27 th ncccmher 1&2;>. 

« tratrcB qul In coIIckI • Ciirdinalls Monachl sunt tc salu- 
tant. Toussaint to Farel, Neufcliatel MS. 

< Rcpnanic hie tyranuide coiumlssariorum et tfacologo- 
rum. Ibid. 

4 Pat rein nnslrum cujiis nos opus sum us In Dointno. 
Toussaint fo Kjind, Ncufchatc! MS. This letter h undated, 
but it wou.u ,ccin to have bee wniten ahortly aftor Tous- 


his mind. 

1 Faber impar ost oacrl cvangellco forendo. 


Toussaint to 


i*arcl, Ncuf. M.S. 

Fldelis.slml fratrls officio functum. Ibid. 

8 Per Itiifiim niagua optirabltur Doiuinus. Ibid. 

< Cumtnendo me vestris precibus re succumbara in bao 


militia. Ibid. 

6 Mr jiericlilarl dc vita. Ibid. 

« Offerebantur hie milil condltloiies amplissim®. Ibid. 

T Malo esurire et nlijcctus esse In domo Doniliii Ibid. 

8 litre. hxR gloria mca quod hubcor hurcticus ab hist 

J iioruin vitam et doctrinaoi video pugnaro cum Christo, 
bid. 
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attacks were commenced. Messire Anthony 
Du Blet, that excellent man, the Lyons 
merchant, sank under the persecutions of 
these enemies of the truth, in company with 
another disciple, Francis Moulin, of whoso 
fate no details have been banded down.^ 
They went further still; they now took a 
higher aim ; there was an illustrious person 
whom they could not reach, but whom they 
could strike through those who were dear to 
her. This was the Duchess of Alen^on. 
Michael d’Arande, chaplain to the king’s 
sister, for whose sake Margaret had dis- 
missed her other preachers, and who pro- 
claimed the pure doctrine of the Gospel in 
her presence, became the object of attack, 
and was threatened with imprisonment and 
death.'-^ About the same time Anthony Pa- 
pillon, for whom the princess had obtained 
tlie office of chief master of requests to the 
Daupliin, died suddenly, and the general 
report, even among the enemies, was that ho 
had been poisoned.® 

Thus the persecution spread over the king- 
dom, and dally drew nearer to the person of 
Margaret. After the forces of the Jleform, 
concentrated at Meaux, at Lyons, and at 
Basle, had been dispersed, they brought 
down one after another tliose isolated com- 
batants who here and there stood up for it. 
Yet a few more efforts, and the soil of France 
will be free fj*om lieresy. Underhanded con- 
trivances and secret practices took the place 
of clamour and the stake. 'I'liey will make 
war in open day, hut they will also carry it 
on ill darkness. If fanaticism emjdoys the 
tribunal and the scaffold for tlic meaner sort, 
poison and the dagger are in reserve for the 
great. The doctors of a celebrated .society 
have made too good a use of these means, and 
even kings have fallen under the dagger of 
the assassins. But justice demands that we 
t hould remember that, if L’ome has had in 
every ago its finatical assassins, it Jias also 
had men like Vincent do Paul and Fe.nelon. 
These blows str;:.:k in darkness and silence 
weio well adapted to spread terror on every 
side. 

To this perfidious policy and fanatical per- 
secution from within were added the fatal 
reverses from without. A veil of mourning 
hung over the wdiole nation. There was not 
a family, particularly among the nobles, 
■whoso tears did not flow for the loss of a 
father, a husband, or a son, left on the fields 
of Italy,* or whose hearts did not tremble 
for tlie liberty and even the life of o^e of its 
members. 'I'lic great reverses that had fallen 
upon the nation difl’iiscd a leaven of hatred 
against the licretics. People and parliament, 
church and throne, joined hand in band. 


OP THE REFORMATION. 

Was it not enough for the Duchess of 
Alen^on that the defeat of Pavia should have 
deprived her of a husband, and made her 
brother a prisoner ? Must the torch of the 
Gospel, in whoso mild light she so re- 
joiced, bo extinguished perhaps for ever? 
In May 1525, she had felt increase of sorrow. 
Charles of Ijannoy had received orders to 
take his prisoner into Spain. Margaret had 
recourse to the consolations of faith, and 
having found them, immediately communi- 
cated them to her brother. “ My lord,” she 
wrote, “ the farther you are removed from 
us, the stronger is my" hope of your deliver- 
ance : for when the reason of man is troubled 
and fails, then the Lord performs his mighty 
works. — And now, if he makes you partaker 
of the pains ho has borne for you, I beseech 

J ^ou, my lord, to believe that it is only to try 
low much you love him, and to aflbrd you 
space to leani how lie loves you ; for he will 
have your whole heart, as he tli rough love 
hath given his own. After having united 
you to himself by tribulation, he will deliver 
you to his glory and your consolation, by 
the merits of his victorious resurrection, in 
order that by you his name may bo known 
and sanctified, not only in your kingdom, 
but in all Cliristcndom, until the conversion 
of the unhelicvers. Oli! how blessed will 
be your brief captivity, by w-hicli God will 
deliver so many souls from unbelief and 
eternal condemnation ! ” ^ Francis I. de- 
ceived the hopes of his pious sister. 

The new’s from Spain soon increased the 
general sorrow. Mortification and illness 
endangered the life of the haughty Francis. 
If the king remains a prisoner, if lie dies, or 
if Iiis mother’s regency is prolonged for many 
years, will not the Kclbrmatioii be cru-sned 
for ever? “ But when all seems lost,” said 
the young scholar of Noyon at a later period. 
“ God saves Iiis Church in a marvellous 
way.”® The Church of France, which Avas 
as if in the travail of birth, was to have an 
interval of case before her pains returned: 
and to this end God made use of a weak 
Avonian, who never openly declared in favour 
of the Ivcformation. At that time she thought 
more of saving the king and the kingdom, 
than of delivering obscure Christians, wlio 
nevertheless rested great hopes in her.® But 
under the splendour of worldly affairs God 
often conceals the mysterious ways by which 
lie governs his people. A noble project arose 
in the mind of the Duchess of Alencon. To 
ci'oss the sea or the Byrenees, and rescue 
Francis from the power of Charles V., was 
now tlie object of her life. 

JVfargaret of Valois announced her inten- 
tion, which was suggested by her mother, 
and all France hailed it with shouts of gra- 


* PeiUt Pranclscua Mol’.inia ftc OuWetiis. Erasm. Epp. p, 
noD. Ill this letter, addrcHScd to Francis t, in July 1526, 
Erasmus gives the names of utl those wi.o, during the 
Kln^s cantivity, had fallen vici fins to these Uoman lanatics. 

; l’«ricUtatus est Michael Aruntlus. lb;i. 

A non sine erm ■ susplclone vencnl. Ibid. 

* Gaillard, Fransola I. vol. li. 


1 Letters de la Relne de Navarre A Francois I. p. 32. 

2 Nam habet Dens modiim, quo electos suos mlrablllter 
. jistodiat. ubl omnia perdlta videntur. Calvin, In Epp. ad 

3 Ucnehclo lllustrissimK Ducia Alanconlso. Toussaint to 
Farol, 
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titudc. Her great genius, the reputation she 
had acquired, the love she felt for her bro- 
ther, and tliat of Francis towards her, were 
a great counterpoise in the eyes of Louisa 
and Duprat to her attachment to the new 
doctrine. All eyes were turned upon her, 
as the only person capable of extricating the 
kingdom from its perilous position. Let 
Margaret visit Spain, let her speak to the 

f )owerful emperor and to his ministers, and 
ot her employ that admirable genius which 
Providence has bestowed on her, for the deli- 
verance of her brother and her king ! 

Yet very different sentiments filled the 
hearts of the nobles and of the people, as 
they saw the Duchess of Alcn^on going into 
the midst of the enemy's councils, and among 
the fierce soldiery of the catholic king. 

All admired the courage and devotion of 
tliis young woman, but did not share it. The 
friends of the princess had fears on her be- 
half, which were but too near being realized. 
The evangelical Christians were full of hope. 
The captivity of Francis I. had brought 
unheard-of severities on the friends of tiie 
Reform ; his liberation, they thought, might 
bring them to an end. To open the gates of 
Spain to the king, would be to close those of 
the prisons into which the servants of the 
Word of God had been thrown. Margaret 
encouraged herself in a project towards 
which her soul felt attracted by so many dif- 
ferent motives ; 

Tleaveii’:^ lieiglit cannot my passago stay. 

Nor powers of liell can bar uiy way. 

My Saviour liolds the s of both. 

Her woman’s heart was strengthened by that 
faith wliicJi ovc-rcomes the world, and her 
resolution was irrevocable. Every prepara- 
tion was made for this important and danger- 
ous journey. 

The Archbishop of Embruii, afterwards 
Cardinal of Toiirnon, and the president 
twelves, were already at Madrid, treating for 
the king's deliverance. They were placed 
under Margaret’s orders, as was also the 
ilishop of Tarl)(*s, afterwards Cardinal of 
Grammont; full powers being given to the 
princess alone. At the same time Montmo- 
rency. afterwards so hostile to the Koform, 
was sent in all haste to Spain to procure a 
safe-conduct for the king's sister.^ The 
emperor objected at first, and said that it was 
tl)c duty of liis ministers alone to arrange 
this affair. “ One liour’s conference,” ex- 
claimed Selves, “ bet ween your majesty, the 
1 M 6 molros do Du BcIIuy, p. 121 . 
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king my master, and the Duchess of Alen- 
90U, would forward the treaty^ more than a 
mouth’s discussion between diplomatists.”^ 
Margaret, impatient to arrive in conse- 
quence of the king’s illness, set off without 
a safe-conduct, accompanied by a splendid 
train.2 She quitted the court, moving to- 
wards the Mediterranean ; but while she was 
on the road, Montmorency returned with 
letters from Charles guaranteeing her liberty 
for three months only. That matters not ; 
she will not be stopped. The eagerness for 
this journey was such that the Duchess had 
been compelled to ask the king whom she 
should select to accompany her. “ Your good 
servants have so great a desire to see you, 
that each one prays to be allowed to go with 
me,” she wrote to her brother, 

Margaret had scarcely reached the shores 
of the fcditerrancan when the fears of those 
about her on the insufficienev of the safe- 
conduct, but especially the bad weather and 
the tempest, made her halt. “ The seamen i 
themselves (wrote she to Montmorency) are : 
alarmed.” On the 27 tli August she made up i 
her mind. “ Tlie bearer,” she wrote to the i 
king on the very day, “ the bearer will tell i 
you how the heavens, the sea, and the opi- ' 
iiioiis of men have retarded my departure, i 
But He alone to whom all things pay obo- ' 
(lienee, hath given such favourable weather 

that every ditliculty is solved 1 will not 

delay either on account of my own security 
or of the .sea, wliicli is unsettled .at this sea- 
son, to hasten towards the place where I may 
sec you ; for tho fear of death, imprisonnieut, 
and every sort of evil are now so habitual to : 
me, that I liold lightly my life, health, glory, , 
and honour, thinking by this means to share i 
your fortune, which I would desire to bear | 
alone. Nothing therefore could dctfdn this 
princess at Aigues-Mortes,* and in this port ! 
Margaret embarked on board tlie sliip pre- 
pared for her. Led by I’rovidence into fc?pain, , 
rather ft.»r tlio deliverance of humble and 
oppress(3d Christians, than to free the mighty 
King of France from his captivity, she con- 
fided herself to the waves of that sea wliich 
h.'id borne lier brother a c/iptive after the dis- 
astrous battle of l*avia. ! 

• Ilistolrc do Krance, par narnlor, tome xxiv. 

- Pour taster au vlf la voiiluntO do I’oslcii cinpcreiir.... 
m.Tdatnc Marijuerilo, diiehcssc d'AleiWon, trds-notablemcnt 

nccompaigiieo do plusivin^ n mliU- -aiiuiir'' l.i s h’odted do 

Francoise do Valoin. |.ur i:. Duli'i, l^in. 

•* J.cttres do lari-mo <lo Nmarru A KranCi'is I. i.|.. 30, 40. 

4 .Tain ill itinerc rral M :i i /arll a. l-'ranclsi l ‘.■■riir, . . .e tiH- 
sis MariiUiis snlvcns, Jtareinouoin iirimuni, doinde Ca-sar 
Auguatam uppuh rai. iJclcarhis, llcruin Oullic. Ooinra. p. 
5 (». 
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WiiKN a foreigner visits certain countne.s, although such a step exposed him to much 
as England, Scotland, or America, hois some- inconvenience, and to pass with me atde- 
times presented with the rights of citizenship, nova the time necessary for this labour. 1 
Such has been the jn'ivilege of the “ History could not have had a more enlightened coad- 
of the Ueformation of the ^'ixtcentli Century.” jutor; and 1 here express my obligations to 
From 150,000 to 200,000 copies arc in circu- him for his very able assistance, 
latlon, in the English language, in thccoun- i therefore publish in English this Conti- 
tries 1 have just mentioned ; avIiIIc in France nnation of the History of the, Ueformation. 
the number liardly exceeds 4000. This is a 1 do not think that, as 1 publisli, myself, in 
real adoption, — naturalizing my Work in this language, any one will have tlie power, or 
the countries that have received it with so will eiivertain the idea, of attempting another 
much fivonr. publication. It would be a very bad specu- 

J accept this honour. Accordingly, while lation on the part of any bookseller ; for 
the former Volunu-s of my Hi.story were ori- wlicre is the reader tliat would not prefer 
ginally published in France ; now that, after the original text, as publi.shcd by tlie Author 
a lap.se of five years, I think of is.siiiiig a himself, to a translation made by a stranger? 
continuation of it, I (lo so in (h*cat Britain. But there is a higher (question — a question 
Tliis IS not llu; only change in the mode of morality. Of all property that a man can 
of publication. 1 did not think it right to possos.s, there is none so essentially his own 
Icjivo to translators, as in tlie cases of the as the labours of his mind. He acquires the 
former N'oliimes, th(5 task of expressing my fruits of his fields by the sweat of his .servants 
ideas in English, ddic best translations are and of his beasts of burden ; and the produce 
always faulty ; and tlie Author alone can of his manufactures by tlie labour of liis 
have the certainty of conveying his idea, his workmen and the movement of liis inachiiics; 
whole idea, and nothing but his idea. With- but it is by liis own toils, by the exercise of 
out ovta’looking tlie merit that the several his most exalted faculties, that he creates 
existing translations may possess, even the the productions of his mind. Accordingly, 
best of them is not free from inaccuracies, in putting this History under the protection 
more or le.ss inq 'n’tant, of which 1 have of the laws, 1 place it at the same time under 
giv ai a specimen in my Ih-efacc to the First a. no less secure safe guard, — that of justice. 
\ olume of this Edition. These inaccuracies, 1 know that it is written in the consciences 
no doubt most involuntary, gave rise to a on the other side of the Channel and of the 
very severe contest ill America, on the .sub- Atlantic: Ye shtll hace, one manner of hue, 
ject of this Work, between the Episcopalians as ic ill for the stra/Kjer as for one tf your 
and the Baptists on the one hand, and the oiru country for I am the Lord your Uod.^ 
l/i Lsbytcrians on the other, —a contest tliat To EnglLs'li honour 1 confide this work. 

I hope is now terminate-d, but in which (as 

a IScw York correspondent informeil me) one 4'hc first two Books of this Yoluino con- 
of the most beneficial and powerful Christian tain the most important cpcudis of tJic Kc- 
ISocieties of the United States had been on formation — the ITotcst of ?^[)irc.s, and the 
the brink of dissolution. ('Confession of Augsburg. The last two de- 

Witli such facts before me, 1 could no scribe the establishment of the Keform in 
longer liesitatc. It became necessary for me most of the Swiss cantons, iind the instruc- 
lo publish, myself, in English; and this 1 live and deplorable events that arc connected 
accordingly do. But although that language with the catastrophe of Cappel. 
is fiimiliar to me, I was desirous of securing. It was my desire to narrate also the be- 
to a certain extent, i\v- co-opcri.*^mn of an ginnings of the English Reformation; but 
English literary gentleman. Hr. Henry my Volume is filled, and I am compelled to 
White, of (hoydoii, lias had the great kind- 
ness to visit fiwitzcrlaiid for this purpose, 
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defer this subject to tlie next. It is true I 
might have omitted some matters licre treat- 
ed of, but I iiad strong reasons for doing tlic 
contrary. The Reformation in Great Bri- 
tain is not very important before the period 
described in this volume ; the order of time 
compelled me, therefore, to remain on the 
Continent ; for whatever may be the histo- 
rian’s desire, he cannot change dates and 
the sequence that Cod has assigned to the 
events of the world. Jiesidos, before turning 
more especially towards England, Scotland, 
France, and other countries, 1 determined on 
bringing tlic Reformation of Germany and 
German Switzerland to tlie decisive epochs 
of 15.'10 and 1531. Tlie History of tin; Re- 
formation, properly so called, is then, in my 
opinion, almost eoniplcte in those countries. 
The work of Faitli has there attained its 
apogee : that of conferences, of interims, of 
diplomacy begins. 1 <lo not, however, en- 
tirely abandon Germany and (ierman Switz- 
erland, but henceforward they will occujiy 
me less : the movement of the sixteenth 
century has there made its effort. I said from 
the very first : It is the History of the Re- 
formation and not of Protestantism that J am 
relating. 

1 cannot, however, apjiroach the History 
of the Reformation in England without some 
portion of fear ; it is perhaps inoi’c diHicult 
there than elsewhere. 1 have received coin- 
mnnicatioiis from sonu; of the most respect- 
able men of tlu; different ecclesiastical partie.s, 
each of whom feeling coiiviiiced that his own 
point of view is the true one, desires me to 
present the history in this light. I liope to 
execute my task with impartiality and truth ; 
and I thought it would be advantageous to 
study for some time longer the jirinciples 
and the facts. In tliis task 1 am at present 
occupied, and sliall consecrate to it, witJi 
God’s assistance, the first part of my next 
volume. 


Should it be tliouglit that I might have 
described tlie Reformation in Switzerland 
with greater brevity, 1 beg my readers will 
call to mind that, independently of the in- 
trinsic importance of this history, Switzerland 
is the Author’s birtli-phicc. 

1 liad at first thought of making arrange- 
ments for the present publication with tlui 
English and Scotch booksellers who had 
translated the former portions. Relations 
that I liad maintained with some of those 
publishers, and which had gained my esteem 
for tliem, induced me to adojit this course. 
'I'hcy were conse(]Ucntly informed by letter 
of my purpose, and several months later I 
had an interview with some of them at Glas- 
gow. Eroin circumstances which it is un- 
necessary to explain, no arrangement was 
entered into with these gentlemen. Ihit at 
the same time, one of the first houses in Great 
Britain, Messrs OiavKu&; Boyd of Edinburgh, 
who were introduced to me by iny bigidy 
respected friend Dr. Ciialmkrs, made me a 
suitable and precise offer. 1 could wait no 
longer; and on the very eve of my departure 
from I .omlou for thoCoutiuent, after a sojourn 
of three months in lifcotliind and in England, 
I made arrangements with them, which have 
since been definitively settled, and the Work 
is now their property. 

'I'hc Erencli laws are positive to protect 
literary pro})erty in France, even if it belongs 
to ii fonagner. 1 am less familiar with the 
English laws; biit I will not do Englaiifl the 
injustice of believing that its legislation is 
surpassed by that of France in justice and in 
morality. 


EaUX-VivES, fjENEVA, 

January 1840. 
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BOOK XIII. 


THK PROTEST AND TUE CONFERENCE. 1526 1529. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Twofold Movement of Reform— Reform the Work of Ood— 
First Diet of Spires- -I'ftlladlnm of Reform— Firmness of 
the Reformers— Proceedings of the Diet— Report of the 
Cotmnissioners— The Papacy painted and described by 
Luther— The l>e8truction of Jerusalem— Instructions of 
Seville- Change of Policy— Holy League— Religious Liber- 
ty proposed— Crisis of tUo Reformation. 

\Vk have witnesscil the connnencement, tlie 
slrupfgles, the reverses, and tlie progress of 
tlie Keforrnatioii ; liut the conflicts hitherto 
described have been only partial ; we are 
entering upon a new period, — that of general 
battles. Spires (1529) and Augsburg (1530) 
arc names that shine forth with more sur- 
passing glory than Maratlioii, Pavia, or Ma- 
rengo. Forces that up to the present time 
were separate, are now uniting into one 
energetic band ; and the power of (lod is at 
work in those brilliant actions, which open a 
nev^ era in the hi.story of nations, and com- 
municate an irresistible impulse to mankind. 
Tlie passage from the middle ages to modern 
times has arrived. 

A great protest is about to be accomplished ; 
ami although there have been protestants in 
the (’Imrch from tho very beginning of 
Christianity, since liberty and truth could 
not be maintained hero below, save by pro- 
testing continually against despotism and 
error, Protestantism is about to take a new 
step. It is about to become a body, and thus 
attack with greater energy that “ mystery of 
iniquity” which for ages lias taken a bodily 
shape at Rome, in the very temple of God.^ 
But although we have to treat of protests, it 
must not however be imagined that the Refor- 
mation is a negative worJv . In eve i / sphere in 
which any thing great is evolved, whether 
in nature or society, th(;re is a principle of 

» 2 Thess. ll. 


life at work, — a seed that God fertilizes. 
The Reformation, when it appeared in the 
sixteenth century, did not, indeed, perform a 
new work, for a reformation is not a form.i- 
tion ; hut it turned its face toward the be- 
ginnings of Christianity ; it seized iijion tliern 
with aifection, and embraced them with 
adoration. Yet it was not satisfied with 
this return to primitive times. Laden with 
its precious burden, it again crossed tlie in- 
terval of ages, and brought back to fallen 
and lifeless Christendom the sacred fire tliat 
xvas destined to restore it to liglit and lifis. 
In this twofold movement consisted its ac- 
tion and its strength. Afterwards, no doubt, 
it rejected superaiimiated forms, and com- 
bated error; but tliis was, so to speak, only 
the least of its works, and its tliird move- 
ment. Even the protest of whicli we have 
to speak had for its end and aim the re-esta- 
hlislimeiit of truth and of life, and was essen- 
tially a positive act. 

This powerful and rapid twofold action of 
reform, by which the apostolic times we.rc 
re-established at the opening of modem his- 
tory, proceeded not from man. A reformation 
is not arbitrarily made, as charters and re 
volutions are in some countries. A real 
reformation, prepared during many ages, is 
the work of the Spirit of God. Before the 
apjiointed hour, the greatest geniuses and 
even the most faithful of God’s servants can- 
not produce it : but when the reforming time 
is come, when it is God’s pleasure to reno- 
vate the affiiirs of the world, the divine life 
must clear a passage, and it is able to create 
of itself the humble instruments by whicli 
this life is communicated to the human race. 
Then, if men are silent, the very stones will 
cry out.' 
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It is to the protest of Spires (1529) that we 
are now about to turn our eyes ; but the 
way to this protest was prepared by years of 
peace, and followed by attempts at concord 
that we shall have also to describe. Never- 
theless the formal establishment of Trotca- 
tantisin remains the great fact that prevails 
in the history of the Reformation from 1526 
to 1529. 

The Duke of Rrun8>Yick had brought into 
Germany the threatening message of Charles 
the Fiftli. 'I'hat emperor was about to rc- 

S air from Spain to liomc to conic to an un- 
erstanding with tlie pope, and tlicncc to 
})ass into Germany to constrain the heretics. 
The last summons was to bo addressed to 


lowers of the evangelical princes wore these 
letters embroidered on their right sleeves; 
V. D. M. I. A^j.^ that is to say, “The Word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.”^ The same 
inscription might be read on the escutcheons 
of the princes, suspended over their hotels. 
The Word of God — such from this moment 
was the palladium of the Reformation. 

This was not all. The Protestants knew 
that mere worship would not suflicc : the 
landgrave had therefore called upon the 
elector to abolish certain “court customs’' 
which dishonoured the Gospel. These two 
princes had consequently drawn up an order 
of living, forbidding drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, and other vicious customs prevalent 
during a diet.*-^ 


them by the Diet of kSpires, 1526.' The 
decisive liour for the Reformation was on 
the point of striking. 

On the 25th June 1526, the diet opened. 
In the instructions, dated at Seville, 2.3d 
March, tlic emperor ordered that the (liurch 
customs should be maintained entire, and 
called upon the diet to punish those who re- 
fused to carry out the edict of Worms.*-* Fer- 
dinand himself was at Spires, and his presence 
rendered these order.s more formidahlc. 
Never had tlie hostility wliich the Itomi.'^h 
jiartisans entertained against the evangelical 
princes, appeared in so striking a manner. 
“ The Pharisees,” said 8palatin, “ are inve- 
terate in their hatred against Jesus Christ.” ® 

Never also had the evangelical princes 
showed so much hope. Instead of coming 
forward friglitencdand trembling, like guilty 
men, tliey were seen advancing, surrounded 
by the ministers of the IVord, with uplifted 
heads and cheerful looks. Their first step 
was to ask for a place of worship. The 
Bi.shop of Spires, count-palatine of the Rhine, 
having indignantly refused tlii.s strange re- 
quest,^ the princes complained of it a.s an act 
of injustice, and ordered their ministers to 
preach daily in the halls of their palaces, 
which were immediately filled by an im- 
mense crowd from the city and the country, 
amounting to many thousands.® In vain on 
the feast days did Ferdinand, the ultramon- 
tane princes, and the bishops, assist in the 
pomps of the Roman worsliip in the heauti- 
ful catliedral of .Spires ; the unadorned Word 
of God, preached in the protestant vesfihiiles, 
engrossed all hearers, and tlie mass was cele- 
brated in an empty church.® 

It was not only tlie mini.sters, but knights 
and grooms, “ mere idiots,” who, unable to 
control their zeal, eve’*y where eagerly ex- 
tolled the Word of the Lord.^ All the fol- 

1 See vol. in. hook x. chnp. xlv. The Diet of Sjdrcs. held 
in 1020, must not be cunfoiwide'i with that of 152ii, at which 
the iirotest took place. 

'■* Sleidan, Hist. Ilc f, book *1. 

3 Christum phariHseia vchementer fuisse inviaum. Rcck- 
end. il. 46. 

< Fortiterlnterdlxlt. Cof hloeua, p. 138. 

* Infrensconcursus plebi.ietriisticorum. CochUeua. Mul- 
llB iinllibus hotnlnuin acenrrentibus, Scckcnd. 11. 4«. 

• Vc;*u!um a sacria avcrtel-ant. CochI</>ti», p. 1.38. 

^ • Mini jtrl fionim. equiics tt s^abularli, itiiotf?, petulaiitcr 
jactaoMik verbuin Domini. Ibid. 


Ferhaps the prote.stant princes some times 
put forward their dissent beyond what pru- 
dence would have rcquinal. Not only tluiy 
did not go to mass, and did not observt*. tlie 
prescribed fasts, hut still farther, on the last 
days, their attendants were seen, says Goch- 
loeiis, carrying dishes of meat and game, 
destined for their masters’ tables, across the 
halls in which the worship was celebrating, 
in ilic presence of the whole auditory. “It 
wa.s,” says this writ(‘r, “ witli the intent of 
attracting the catliolics by the savour of the 
meats and of the wines.”® 

The elector in etfect had a numerous court: 
seven hundred persons formed his retinue. 
One day he gave a banquet at which twenty- 
six princes with their gentlemen and coun- 
cillors were present. ^J1iey continued play- 
ing until a very late hour— ten at night. 
Every thing in Duke Jolin announced the 
most powerful prince of tlio empire. 'I’ho 
youthlul landgrave of IIes.se, full of zeal and 
knowledge, and in tlie strength of a first 
Christian love, made a still deeper impn ssion 
on those who a])pro.‘u*hed him. He would 
fj’oqmmtly disjuile with the bishops, and 
owing to his acquaintance with the Holy 
.Scriptures, easily stopped their months.'* 

This firmness in the friends of the; Refor- 
mation produced results that surpassed their 
expectation. It was no longer possible to be 
deceiveil : the spirit lliat was manifested in 
these men was the spirit of tlic Hibl(‘. Every 
where the .sceptre was falling from tlie liaiids 
of Rome. “The leaven of Luther,” snid a 
zealous papi.st, “ sets ail the people of (ier- 
rnany in a ferment, and foreign iiation.s 
tlicni.«jelves are agitated by formidable move- 
men t.s.”® 

It was immediately seen bow great is the 
strength of deep convictions. ^I'be states 
that were well disposed tOAvards the relorin, 
but which had not ventured to give their 

* Verbum Domini manct In ttlcrniim. Cochlwim, p. 138. 

2 Adversus invetcratoa Illos ot Implos usus niicnaum 

esat. Reck. H. 46. , 

3 Ut complurpB alllccrcntur ad corum scctam, In fcrcnii-. 
portabantur carncs cocta! in diebUH jejunil, aperte in con- 
apcctu totluB auditorli. Cochlaus, p. 138. 

4 AnnalcH .Spalatini. , 

3 Ocrmanifc popuJi Luthcrlco fermento Incflcatl, cl •n 

■xternia quoquo nutionibug, (ravisglmi crant motiw. cot -e 
Iceua, p. 138. 
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adhesion publicly, became emboldened. The 
neutral states, demanding the repose of the ! 
empire, formed the resolution of opposing 
the edict of Worms, the execution oi which 
would have spread trouble through all Ger- 
many ; and the papist states lost their bold- 
ness. The bow of the mighty was broken.^ 

Ferdinand did not think proper, at so cri- 
tical a moment, to communicate to the diet 
tlie severe instructions he had received from 
Seville.^ He substituted a proposition calcu- 
lated to satisfy both parties. 

The laymen immediately recovered the 
influence of which the clergy had dispossess- 
ed tliem. The ecclesiastics resisted a pro- 
posal in the college of princes that the diet 
should occupy itself with church abuses, but 
their exertions were unavailing. Undoubt- 
edly a non-political assembly would have 
been preferable to the diet, but it was already 
a point gained that religious matters were 
no longer to be regulated solely by the 
priests. 

As soon as this resolution was communi- 
cated to the deputies from the cities, they 
called for the abolition of every usage con- 
trary to the faith in Jesus didst. In vain 
did the bishops exclaim tliat, instead of do- 
ing away with pretended abuses, they would 
do much better to burn all the books with 
which Germany had been inundated during 
the last eight years. “ You desire,” was the 
reply, “ to destroy all wisdom and know- 
ledge.’’^ The request of the cities was agreed 
to,^ and the diet was divided into coinniittces 
for the abolition of abuses. 

Tlicn was manifested the profound disgust 
inspired by the priests of Koine. “ The 
clergy,” said the d<5puty for Frankfort, 
“ make a jest of the public good, and look 
after their own interests only.” “ d'hc lay- 
men,” said the deputy from Duke George, 
“ have the salvation of Christcnduin much 
more at heart than the clergy.” 

The commissioners niaile their report : 
people were asto.dshcd at it. Never had men 
spok(m out so freely against tlie pope and 
the bishops. Tlie coniinissioii of the princes, 
in which the ecclesiastics and laymen were 
in equal numbers, proposed afu.‘^ion of popery 
and reform. “ The priests would do better 
to marry,” said they, “ than to keep women 
of ill fame in their houses ; cv’cry man should 
be at liberty to communicate under one or 
both forms ; German and Latin may he 
equally employed in the Lord’s Supper and 
in Baptism; as for the other sacrar.;ents, let 
them he preserved, hut let them he adminis- 


tered gratuitously. Finally, let the Word of 
God be preached according to the interpreta- 
tion of the Church (this was the demand of 
Rome), but always explaining Scripture by 
Scripture” (this was the great principle of 
the Keformation). Thus the first step wiis 
taken towards a national union. Yet a few 
efforts more, and the whole German race will 
be walking in the direction of the Gospel. 

The evangelical Christians, at the sight of 
this glorious prospect, redoubled their exer- 
tions. “ Stand fast in the doctrine,” said 
the Elector of Saxony to his councillors.' At 
the same time in every part of the city 
hawkers were selling Christian pamphlets, 
short and easy to read, written in Latin and 
in German, and ornamented with engravings, 
in which the errors of Home were vigorously ! 
attacked.''* One of these books was entitled, 
The Papacij with its Membeis painted and 
described by Doctor Luther, In it figured tho 
pope, the cardinals, and all the religious 
orders, exceeding sixty, each with their cos- I 
tumes and description in verse. Under tho ! 
picture of one of these orders were the follow- 
ing lines : 

Greedy priests, see, roll In fjoUl, 

Fergetful of the humble Jesu : 

under another : 

We forbid you to behold 
The Bible, lest it should mislead you ! 3 

and under a third : 

We can fast and pray the harder 
With an overflowing larder.* 

‘ Not one of these orders,” .said Luther to tlie 
reader, “ thinks cither of faith or charity. 
'Phis one wears the tonsure, the other a hood ; 
this a cloak, that a robe. One i.s white, an- 
other black, a third gray, and a fourth blue. 
Here is one holding a looking-glass, there 
one with a pair ot‘ scissars. Each has his 

playthings Ah! these arc the palmer- | 

worms, the locusts, the canker-worms, and j 
the caferpillar.s, which, as Joel Sfiith, have ! 
eaten up all the earth.”® 

But if Luther employed the scourge of 
sarcasm, he also blew the trumpet of the 

? rophots ; and this he did in a work entitled 
he Destruction of Jerusalem, Shedding tears 
like Jeremiah, he denounced to the German 
people a ruin similar to that of the holy city, 
if like it they rejected the Go.spel.® “ God 
has imparted to us all his treasures,” ex- 
claimed he; “ he became man, he has served 
us,^ he died for us, he has risen again, and 
lie has so opened the gates of heaven, that 


1 1 Samunl ii. 4. 

* Some historians appear to thinh that these instructions 
wore really communicated at tho opening of the diet. 
Ranke shows that this was not the case > but adds, that he 
sees no reason why the commissaries should have thought 
themselves authorized to make any other proposition. The 
motives that I have assigned api>CHr to me the true onee. 
I shall state below why thr rommissar.c • afterwards re- 
turned to the imperial instructions. 

* Omnes libros esse combiircndos. Sed rejectum est quia 
sic omnis doctrlna et eruditio theuloglca Intcritura esset, 
8eckend. tl. 45 . 

* Civitatum suflVagia multi.m vrluerunt. Ibid, 


1 Elector Saxoniic conrilinrios suos cxiiortatus est, in doc- 
trlna ovangellca firini. Sockeiid. 11. 48. 

X CIrcumferebantur Item librl Luthcrani venales per totam 
civitatem. Cochloeua, p. 1,18. 

* Dnss die Schrift sic nloht vcrfllbrc, 

Durft ihr keinen nicht studir. I<. 0pp. xlz. p. 53«. 

* Doch war ihr kUch niramcr leer. Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 5:16. Joel i. 4. 

0 Libclii, parvnll quidom mole, eed vinilentia perquam 
grandes, sornio Luthcri Teuthonicus dedestructione Jerusa* 
lem. Cochinous, p. 138. 

r Wird Menscli, dienct uns, stlrbt fur uns. Luth. Opp- 
xIt.(L.)228. 
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all may enter The hour of grace is come 

The glad tidings arc proclaimed...... 

Rut where is the city, where is the prince 
that has received them ? They insult the 
Gospel; they draw the sword, and daringly 

seize God by the beard.' But wait He 

will turn round ; with one blow will he break 
their jaws, and all Germany will be one wide 
ruin.” 

These works had a very great sale.'-* They 
were read not only by the peasants and 
townspeople, but also by the nobles and 
princes. Leaving the priests alone at the 
foot of the altar, they threw themselves into 
the arms of the new Gospel.® The necessity 
of a reform of abuses was proclaimed on the 
1 st of August by a general eommittee. 

Then Rome, which had appeared to slum- 
ber, awoke. Fanatical priests, monks, eccle- 
siastical princes, all gathered round Ferdi- 
nand. Cunning, bribery, nothing was spared. 
l)i»l not Ferdinand possess the instructions 
of k^cville? To refuse their publication was 
to clTcct the ruin of the Church and of the 
empire. Let the voice of Charles, said they, 
o[)i)Ose its powerful veto to the dizziness that 
is Imrrying Germany along, and the empire 
will be saved! Ferdinand made up his 
mind, and at length, on the 3d August, pub- 
lished the decree drawn up more than four 
months previously in favour of the edict of 
Worms."* 

The persecution was about to begin ; the 
reformers would bo thrown into dungeons, 
and the sword drawn on the banka of the 
Guadalquivir would at last pierce the bosom 
of tlie Reformation. 

The effect of tlie imperial ordinance was 
immense. The breaking of an axlctree docs 
not more violently arrest the velocity of a 
railway train. The elector and the land- 
gnivc announced that they were about to 
quit the diet, and ordered their attendants to 
prepare for their departure. At tlie same 
time the deputies from the cities drew to- 
wards these two princes, and the Reforma- 
tion appeared as if it would enter immediately 
upon a contest witli the pope and Charles 
the Fifth. 

But it w'as not yet prepared for a gcnm*al 
struggle. The tree was destined to strike 
its roots deeper, before the Almighty un- 
chained the stormy winds against it. A spirit 
of blindness, similar to that which in former 
limes was sent out upon >Saul and llerwl,*^ 
then seized upon the great enemy of the 
Gospel; and thus was it that Divine Provi- 
dence saved the Reformation in its cradle. 

The first movement of J rouble Ixiing over, 
i' lends of the Gospel began to consider 
the date of the imperial instructions, and to 

* Oreiffen Oott zu fr?ch in ilcn Bart. Ibid. Deo niinia 
ferocller barbam V(*llicant. ('ocIiIipiik. 

2 PcrqiiHtn plurima vtmdebantur cxemplarla. ibid. p. 139. 

* Non Aolum jilcbs «t, mstlca turba, vcriiin utiam plcrique 
bptimatuin ot nobiliurn irahi'batilnr In favorem n<*v| Kvaii- 
KoHi, in odium anilquip ndiLdonis. Ibid. p. 100. 

* Sleida.-. lllst. de la Kef. tI. 

« 1 Sain. X-'. U-Wv Mattli.li. 


weigh the new political combinations which 
seemed to announce to the world the most 
unlooked-for events. “ When the emperor 
wrote these letters,” said the cities of Upper 
Germany, “ ho was on good terms with the 
pope, but now every thing is changed. It 
is even asserted that ho told Margaret, his 
vicegerent in the Low Countries, to proceed 
gently with respect to the Gospel. Let us 
send him a deputation. ” That was not neces- 
sary. Charles had not waited until now to 
form a different resolution. The course of 
public affairs, taking a sudden turn, had 
rushed into an entirely new path. Years of 
peace were about to be grants to the Kofor- 
matioHi 

Clement VTI., whom Charles was about to 
visit, according to the instructions of Seville, 
in order to receive the imperial crown in 
Rome itself and from his-sacred hands, and 
in return to surrender the Gospel and the 
Reformation to the pontiff, — Clement VIL, 
seized with a strange infatuation, had sud- 
ilenly turned against this powerful monarch. 
'Fhe emperor, unwilling to favour his ambi- 
tion in every point, had opposed his claims 
on the states of the Duke of Ferrara. Clement 
immediately became e.xasperated, and ex- 
claimed that Charles wished to enslave the 
peninsula, but that the time was come for 
re-establishing the independence of Italy. 
This great idea of Italian independence, en- 
tertained at that period by a few literary 
men, had not, as in our day.s, penetrated the 
mass of the nation. Clement therefore lias- 
tened to have recourse to political combina- 
tions. The pope, the Venetians, and the 
King of France, who had scarcely recovered 
his liberty, formed a hofy league, of which 
the King of England was by a bull nominated 
the preserver and protector.' In June 1526, 
the emperor caused the most favourable pro- 
positions to be laid before the pope ; but his 
advances were ineffectual, and the Duke of 
t-5essa, Cl lai lcs’s ambassador at Rome, return- 
ing on horseback from his last audience, 
placed a court-fool behind him, who, by a 
thousand monkey tricks, gave tlie Roman 
people to understand liow little they cared 
lor the pope and his projects. Clement rc- 
.spuiidcd to these bravadoes by a brief, in 
which be threat(;ncd the emperor with ex- 
comnmnication, and without loss of time 
pushed his troops into Lombardy, whilst 
Milan, Florence, and Piedmont declared for 
the holy league. Thus was Europ(3 ])rci)ur 
ing to bo avenged for the triumpli of Pavia. 

Charles did not hesitate. He wheeled to 
tlic right as quickly as the pope had done to 
the left, and turned abru[)tly towards tlie 
evangelical princes. “ Let us suspend the 
edict of Worms,” wrote he to his brother; 
“ let us bring back Luther’s partisans by 
mildness, and by a good council cause tlie 
triumpli of evangelical truth.” At the 

> Sleidan. Hist, do la Ref. vi. i BulUr. Mag. roman, z. 
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same time he required that the elector, 
the landgrave, and their allies should 
march with him against the Turks — or 
against Italy, for the common good of Christ- 
endom. 

Ferdinand hesitated. To gain tlie friend- 
ship of tho Lutherans was to forfeit that of 
the other princes, who were already begin- 
ing to utter violent threats.^ The I’rotest- 
ants themselves were not very eager to take 
tlie emperor’s hand. “ It is God, God 
himself,” they said, “ who will save his 
churches.”® 

What was to be done? The edict of 
Worms could neither be repealed nor carried 
into execution. 

So strange a situation hid of necessity to 
the desired solution : religious liberty. The 
first idea of this occurred to the deputies of 
the cities. “ In one place,” said they, “ the 
ancient ceremonies have been preserved ; in 
another they have been abolished ; and both 
parties tliink they are right. Let us allow 
every man to do as he thinks fit, until a 
council shall re-establish the desired unity 
by the Word of God." 'riiis idea gained 
favour, and the nress of tho diet, dated the 
27th August, decreed that a universal or at 
ilic least a narnnial free council should be 
convoked within a year ; that they should 
request the emperor to return speedily to 
Germany; and that, until then, each state 
should ix havo in its own territory in .such .a 
manner as to be able to render an account to 
God and to the emperor.^ 

Thus they escaped from their difUculty by 
a middle course ; and tliis time it was really 
the true path. Each one maintained his own 
rights, while recognising another's. The 
diet of 1526 forms an im})ortant epoch in his- 
tory : an ancient power, tlint of the middle 
ages, is shaken ; a now power, that of modern 
times, is advancing ; religious liberty boldly 
takes its stand in front of Romish despotism ; 
a lay spirit prevails ov<ir the .sacerdotal 
spirit. In this single step tlierc is a com- 
plete victory: the cause of the reform is 
won. 

Vet it was little suspected. Luther, on 
the morrow of the d.iy on wliieh the rrerss 
was pul'iished, wrote to a friend: “ The diet 
is sitting at Spires in the German fashion. 
They drink and gamble, and that is all.”'* 
“ Le congivs danse et no marche ])as,”® has 
been said in our days. Great things arc 
often transacted under an an])earance of fri- 
volity, and God accomplislies his designs 
unknown oven to those whom he employs as 
his instrninents. in this diet a gravity and 
a love of liberty of conscience were mani- 
fested, wliicli are the fruits of Christianity, 

Fcnllnandus, ut gravitcr mlnalur. Corp. llcf. I. 

- Iinporatorpollicetur....so{l i.cmohlaprorolssismovetur. 
SpOTO Deum det'ensurum css« »uus EcclcHias. Ibid. 

UnusquiK(]iio In sua dltiono ita ac gei\^ret iit rationciu 
nco et impcratorl reddero poa;.. t. Sockend. ii. 41. 

t m?***'"’ 'udlliir, prirtere i . d.i'. L. Kpp. iil. 12C. 

* The congreas dances but do«.s n<if advance. 


and which in the sixteenth century had their 
earliest, if not their most energetic develop- 
ment among the German nations. 

Yet Ferdinand still hesitated. Mahomet 
himself came to the aid of tho Gospel. Louis, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, drowned at 
Mohaez on the 29th August 1526, as he was 
fleeing from before Soliman JI., liad be- 
queathed the crowfl of these two kingdoms 
to Ferdinand. But the Duke of Bavaria, the 
Waywode of Transylvania, and, above all, 
the terrible Soliman, contested it against him. 
'riiis was sufficient to occupy Charles’s bro- 
ther : he left Luther, and hastened to dispute 
two thrones. 


CHAPTER II. 

Italian War— The Emperor’s Manifesto— March on Home— 
llcvoltof the Troops— The Sack of Home— Oerman Hu- 
mours— Violence of tlic Spaniards— Olcment VII. capitu- 
lates. 

Thk emperor immediately reaped the fruits 
of his new policy. No longer having his 
hands titid by Germany, be turncil them 
against Rome. 'I’ho Reformation was to be 
exalted and the Papacy abased. The blows 
aimed at its pitiless enemy were about to 
open a new career to the evangelical work. 

Ferdinand, who was dctaiiiecl by his Hun- 
garian aflairs, gave the charge of the Italian 
expedition to Freundsberg, that old general 
who had in so friendly a manner patteil Lu- 
ther on the shoulder, as the reformer was 
about to appear before the Diet of ^^''()rlns.* 
This veteran, who, as a contemporary ob- 
serves,® “ bore in his chivalrous heart God’s 
holy Go.spel well fortified and flanked by a 
strong wall," pledged Ids wifids jewels, sent 
recruiting parties into all the towns of Upper 
(.Jevmany, and, owing to the magic idea of a 
war against the ]u)pe, soon witnessed crowds 
of soldiers Hocking to Ids standard. “ An- 
nounce,’’ Charles Iiad said to his brother, — 
‘‘ announce that the army is to march against 
the Turks ; every one will know wliicli 
'I’urks are meant." 

Thus the. puis.sant Charles, instead of 
marching with the pope against the Refor- 
mation, as he had threatened at ^Seville, 
marched witli the Reformation against the 
jiope. A few days had siiHiced to produce 
this change of direction : there arc few’ yic- 
runls in history in which the hand of God is 
more plainly manifested. Charles imme- 
diately assumed all the airs of a reformer. 
Oil tlie 17th Sopteinbcr, lie addressed a mani- 
festo to the pope,-' in which ho reproached 
him for behaving not like, the father of the 
faitlifnl, but like an insolent and liaugbty 
man and declared bis astonishment that 

1 Sec vol. 11. book vll. chap. viii. 

2 Hjiusf marschalk, surnamod Zeller. 

» Canill Iinpcrat. Uescriptum ad CU inentisSepttml criml* 
nat.ionc.-». OoldaRll, I’onstltut. Imporiales, I. 47{>. 

•* Non,laui pastoris sen couununis pati'is laudem, aed su- 
perb! et Insolent is noipcn. Ibid. 4^7. 
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he, Christ’s vicar, should dare shed hlood to 
acquire earthly possessions, “ which,” added 
he, “is quite contrary to the evangelical 
doctrine.” ^ Luther could not have spoken 
better. “Let your holiness,” continued 
CTiarles the Fifth, “ return the sword of St. 
Peter into the scabbard, and convoke a holy 
and universal council.” But the sword was 
much more to the pontiff’s taste than the 
council. Is not the papacy, according to 
the Romish doctors, the source of the two 
powers ? Can it not depose kings, and con- 
sequently fight against them?*-* (Carles 
prepared to requite “ eye for eye, and tooth 
for tooth.”® 

Now began that terrible campaign during 
which the storm that had been destined to 
fall on Germany and the Gospel burst on 
Romo and on the Papacy. By the violence 
of the blows inflicted on the pontifical city, 
we may judge of the severity of those that 
would have dashed in pieces the reformed 
churches. While retracing such scenes of 
horror, we have constant need of calling to 
mind that the chastisement of the seven- 
hilled city had been predicted by the Holy 
Scriptures.^ 

In the month of November, Freundsberg 
at the head of fifteen thousand men was at 
the foot of the Alps. The old general, 
avoiding the military roads, that were well 
guarded by the enemy, flung himself into a 
narrow path over frightful precipices, that a 
few blows of the mattock would liave ren- 
dered impassable. The soldiers were for- 
bidden to look behind them ; nevertheless 
their heads turned, their feet slipped, and 
horse and foot rolled from time to time into 
the abyss. In the most difficult passes, the 
surest footed of the infantry lowered their 
long pikes to the right and left of their aged 
chief, by way of barrier, and Freundsberg 
advanced clinging to the laiis([uenet in front, 
and pushed on by the one behind. In three 
days the Alps w'cre crossed, and on the 19th 
November the army reached the territory of 
Brescia. 

The Constable of Bourbon, who succeeded 
to the chief command of the imperial army 
after the death of I*escara, had just taken 
pos.session of the ducliy of Milan. The em- 
peror having promised him this conquest for 
a recompense, Bourbon was compelled to 
remain there some time to consolidate bis 
power. At length, on the 12th February, 
he and his Spanish troops joined t}>c army 
of Freundsberg which was becoming impa- 
tient at his delays. The constable had 
many men, but no mont} ; he resolved thcre- 
fiuc to follow the advice of the Duke of 
Ferrara, that inveterate enemy of the princes 

hCum W ab cvanecMcadoctrina, prorsus allcnum videtur. 
Ooldastl, Constllul. Imperials, i. 4b9. 

2 utrlusque potCHtatls apicom Papa tenet. TurrccrcmatiL 
de Potestate Papall, 

* Exod. xx(. 2i. 

4 IleveV xvllj. Wo should not however renlrlct thla pro- 
dlctioii . 1 - ' he Incomplete sack of 1627, frorn which the city 
rocpvertil ^ 
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of the Church, and proceed straight to Roine.i 
The whole army received this nows with a 
shout of joy. The {Spaniards were filled witli 
the desire of avenging Charles the Fifth, 
and the Germans were overflowing with 
hatred against the pope ; all exulted in the 
hope of receiving their pay and of having 
their labours richly repaid at last by those 
treasures of Christendom that Romo had 
been accumulating for ages. Their shouts 
re-echoed beyond the Alps. Every man in 
Germany thought that the last hour of the 
papacy had arrived, and prepared to contem- 
plate its fall. “ The emperor’s forces are 
triumphing in Italy,” wrote Luther ; “the 
pope is visited from every quarter. His 
destruction draw'oth nigh : his hour and his 
end are come.”® 

A few slight advantages gained by the 
papal soldiers in the kingdom of Naples led 
to the conclusion of a truce that was to be 
ratified by the pope and by the emperor. 
As soon as this was known, a frightful 
tumult broke out in the constable’s army. 
The Spanish troops revolted, compelled him 
to flee, and pillaged his tent. Then ap- 
proaching the lansquenets, they began to 
shout as loudly as they could, the only Ger- 
man words til cy knew ; Lance! lance! money! 
money !^ Such cries found an echo in the 
bosoms of the imperialists : they were 
moved in their turn, and also began to shout 
'with all their might : Lance! lance! money! 
money! Freundsberg heat to muster, and 
having drawn up the soldiers around him 
and his principal officers, calmly demanded 
if ho had ever deserted them. All was use- 
less. The old affection which the lansque- 
nets boro to their leader seemed extinct. 
One chord alone vibrated in their hearts : 
they must have pay and war. Accordingly, 
lowering their lances, they presented them, 
as if tliey would slay their officers, anil 
again began to shout, “ Laneo ! lance ! 
money ! money !” When Freiiridshcrg, 
whom no army however large had ever 
frightened, — Freund.shcrg, who was accus- 
tomed to say, “ tlie more enemies, the f;reater 
the honour,” saw tlicsc lansquenets, at whose 
head he had grown gray, aiming their 
murderous steel against him, he lost all 
po'wer of utterance, and fell senseless upon a 
drum, as if stnick with a thunderbolt.* The 
strength of the veteran general was broken 
for ever. But the sight of their dying cap- 
tain produced on the lansquenets an effect 
that no speccli could have made. All the 
lances were upraised, and the agitated sol- 
diers retired with downcast eyes. Four days 
later, Freundsberg recovered his speccli. 

1 OtifccJMdinl, HUtory of the Waw In Italy, xvill. 

2 Papaubique vlsitatur, ut des.ruatur: vcnlt enlm finis 
et bora ejus. Lutlicr tu UausBinann. 10th January 1627. 
Bnp. ill. 156. 

4 I.anz, lanz, gelt, gelt. 

* Cum vero luiRlns ducibus obvcrtcrcnt Indlgnatlone ot 
ttgrltudlne anitnl oppressus, Fronsbergius Bublto in deli- 
qulum liicidit.'lta ut in tympano qmiil adatabat desidere 
cogcretur. nullurnque verbum nroloqul ainplJua posset* 
Seckeiid. ii. 70. 
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“ Forward,” said ho to tlio Constable ; “ God 
himself will bring ns to tlie mark.” “ For- 
ward ! forward I” repeated the lansquenets. 
Bourbon had no alternative : besides, neither 
Charles nor Clement would listen to any 
proposals of peace. Freundsberg was car- 
ried to Ferrara, and afterwards to his castle 
of Mindelheirn, where he died after an ill- 
ness of eighteen months ; and on the 18th 
April, Bourbon took that high road to Romo, 
wliich so many formidable armies coming 
from the north had already trodden. 

Whilst the storm descending from the 
Alps was approaching the eternal city, the 
pope lost his presence of mind, sent away 
his troops, and kept only his body-guartl. 
More than thirty thousand Romans, capable 
of bearing arms, paraded their bravery in 
the streets, dragging their long swords after 
them, quarrelling and fighting ; but these 
citizens, eager in tlie pursuit of gain, had 
little thought of defending the pope ; and 
on the contrary hoping to derive great profit 
from his stay, they wished that the mag- 
nificent Charles would come and settle in 
Rome. 

Oil the evening of the 5th May, Bourbon 
arrived under the walls of the capital ; and 
he would have begun the assault at that very 
moment had lie been provided with ladders. 
<.)n the morning of the 6tli, the army, con- 
cealed by a tliick fog, wliich hid its move- 
ments,^ was put in motion, the Spaniards 
marching to tlicir station above the gate of 
the lb»ly Gliost, and the Germans bclow.*^ 
The Constable, wishing to encourage his 
soldiers, seized a scaling ladd(n% mounted the 
wall, and called on them to follow him. At 
this moment a ball struck him : ho fell, and 
expired an hour after. Such was the end of 
this unhappy man, a traitor to his king and 
to his country, and suspected even by bis 
new friends. 

His death, far from checking, served only 
to excite the ar»»iy. Claudius Seideiistuckcr, 
g'aspiug his long .sword, first cleared the 
wall ; ho was followed by Michael Hartmann, 
and these two reformed Germans exclaimed 
tliat tJod liimself was marcliing before them 
in tin clouds. The gates were opened, the 
army poured in, the subuilis were taken, 
and the pope, attended by thirteen cardinals, 
fled to the castle of &t. Angelo, ^riio Impe- 
rialists, at whose head was now the Prince 
of Orange, oflered him peace on condition of 
his paying three hundred thousand crowns. 
But Clcmcut, who thought , that the holy 
league was on the point of delivering him, 
aiul fancied ho already saw their leading 
horsemen, rejected every proposition. After 
four hours’ repose the attack was renewed, 
and sunset the army was master of all 
the city. It rein lined under arms and in 

» Gulccfardin!, II. 721, 

* Since the new wall bnir; by Urban Vlll. on the top of 
the Janiculum, the gates o' ihe Holy Ghost and of Seltl- 
niiana have become useless. 


good order until midnight, the ►Spaniards in 
the Piazza Navona, and tlie Germans in the 
Cainpofiore. At last, seeing no demonstra- 
tions either of war or of peace, the soldiers 
disbanded and ran to pillage. 

Then began the famous “ Sack of Rome.” 
The papacy hail for centuries put Christen- 
dom in the press. Prebends, annates, jubi- 
lees, pilgrimages, ecclesiastical graces, — she 
had made moiuiy of them all. These greedy 
troops, that for months had lived in wretch- 
edness, determined to make her disgorge. 
No one was spared, the imperialists not 
more than the ultramontane party, the Ghi- 
bellines not more than the Guelfs. Churches, 
palaces, convents, private houses, basilics, 
banks, tombs— every thing was pillaged, 
even to the golden ring that the corpse of 
Julius II. still wore oii its finger. The Spa- 
niards displayed the greattjst skill, scenting 
out and discovering treasures in the most 
mysterious hiding-places ; but the Neapoli- 
tans were the most outrageous.* “ On every 
side were heard,” says Guicciardini, “the 
piteous shrieks of the Roman women and of 
the nuns wlioni the soldiers dragged away by 
companies to satiate their lust.” ^ 

At first the Germans found a certain plea- 
sure in making the papists feel the weight 
of their swords. But erelong, happy at pro- 
curing victuals and drink, they were more 
pacific than their allies. It was upon those 
things which the Romans called “ holy ” 
that the anger of the Liitlierans was espe- 
cially discharged. They took away tlio 
chalices, pyxes, and silver remonstrances, 
and clothed tbeir servants and camp-boys 
with the sacerdotal garinenfs.'* The Campo- 
fiorc was clianged into an immense gambling- 
house. Here the soldiers brought golden 
vessels and bags full of crowns, staked them 
upon one throw of the dice, and after losing 
tlicin, went in search of f)thers. A certain 
iSimoii liaptista, who had foretold the sack of 
the city, had been thrown into prison by the 
pope ; the. Germans liberated him, and made 
him drink with them. But, like Jeremiah, 
he prophesied against all. “ Rob, plunder,” 
cried he to his liberators ; “you shall however 
give back all ; the money of the soldiers and 
the gold of the priests will follow the same 
road.” 

Nothing pleased the Germans more than 
to mock the papal court. “ Many prelates,” 
says Guicciardini, “ were paraded on asses 
throughout the city.” * After this procession, 
the bishops paid their ransom ; but they fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards, who made 
them pay it a second time.® 

One day a lansquenet named Guillaume do 

1 Jovlus Vita rompeii Colonnse, p. 191 ( BankCt Deutscho 
Gesch. II. 398. 

‘‘i Guicciardini, 11. 72i. 

3 Socras vostes profania induebant llxis. CocUloeus, p. 
156. 

* War* of Italy, 11.72.1., 

3 Eundem clvcm sen ciirlalem hand rnro, nunc nb Hla. 
panis, nunc a Germania sere mutualo rediioi. Cochlocua. p. 
156. 
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Sainto Celle put on the pope’s robes, and 
placed the triple crown upon his head; 
others gathered round liim, adorning them- 
selves with the red hats and long robes of 
the cardinals ; and going in procession upon 
asses through the streets of the city, they all 
arrived at last before the castle of St. Angelo, 
to which Clement VJI. had retired. Here 
the soldier-cardinals alighted, and lifting up 
the front of their robes, kissed the feet of the 
retended pontiff. ^I’he latter drank to the 
ealth of Clement VII., the cardinals knetd- 
ing did the same, and exclaimed that hence- 
forward they would be pious popes and good 
cardinals, careful not to excite wars as their 
predecessors liad done. They then formed a 
conclave, and the pope having announced to 
his consistory that it was Ids intention to 
resign the papacy, all hands were imme- 
diately raised for tlie election, and they cried 
out, “ Luther is pope ! Luther is pope !” ^ 
Never had pontiff been proclaimed with such 
perfect unanimity. Such were the humour.s 
of the Germans. 

The Spaniards did not let tlie Komans off 
so easily. Clement VII. had called them 
“ Moors,” and had published a plenary in- 
dulgence for whoever should kill any of them. 
Nothing, therefore, could restrain their fury. 
These faithful Catliolics put the prelates to 
death in the midst of horrible cruelties, de- 
vised to extort their treasures from them : 
they spared neither rank, sex, nor age. 
It was not until the sack had lasted ten 
days, and a booty of ten millions of golden 
crow'iis had been collected, and from five, to 
eight thousand victims had perished, that 
quiet began to be in sonic degree restored. 

Thus did the pontifical city decline in flic 
midst of a long and cruel pillage, and that 
splendour with which Koine from tl.e begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century had filled the 
world faded in a few hours. Nothing could 
preserve this haughty cajiital from chastise- 
ment, not even the jirayers of its enemies. 

“ I would not have Kome burnt,” I.utherhad 
exclaimed ; “ it would be a monstrous deed.” '* 
The fears of Melancthon were still keener : 

“ I tremble for the libraries,” said he : “ we 
know how' hateful books arc to Mars.” ^ 
Ijiit in despite of these wishes of the reform- 
ers, the city of Ix*o X. fell under the judgment 
of God. 

Clement VII., who was besieged in the 
castle of Saint Angelo, and who feared that 
the enemy would blow his asylum into the 
air with their mines, at last capitulated, lie 
renounced every alliance against Cliarles the 
Fifth, and bound himself - o remain a prisoner 
umil he had paid the army four hundred 
thousand ducats. The evangelical Christians 
gazed with astonishment on tlii.s judgment 
of the Lord. “ Lkicli,’ said they, “ is the 

1 Millies Itaque Icvasse niamim ac exclamassc ; Lnthenis 
Papa! Lutherus Papa r Oochla*u«i, p. l&O. 

^ llonin.Pi nollem exustam, magmim cnlm portentuin 
esset, J'lpp. 111. 221 . 

* Metuu li"' iutbccls. Corp. Ref. 1. 


empire of Jesus Christ, that the emperor, 
per.secuting Luther on behalf of the pojic, is 
constrained to ruin the pope instead of Iju- 
ther. All things minister unto the Lord, and 
turn against his adversaries.” ^ 


CHAPTER III. 

Profitable Calm— Constitution of the Church— -Pbillp of 
Hesse— The Monk of MnrburK— Lamlicrt's Paradoxes— 
Friar Tlonlface— Disputation at Hsiniburff— Triumph of 
theGOFiielin I icssc— Constitution of the Church— illshops 
—Synods— Two Klemcnta of tJic Church—Ijiither on tlie 
Ministry— OrK.inizatlon of t he Church— Luther’s Contra- 
dictions on Stale Interference— Luther to the Kloctor— 
Qermnn Mass— Mclanct lion’s lust ructions— I tisafibet ion 
— Visitation of tho Iteforined Churches — Results— Tho 
Reformation advances— Kli/.abcth of Brandenburg. 

The Koforniation needed some years of repose 
that it might increase and gain .strength ; 
and it coukl not enjoy peace unless its great- 
est enemies were at war with each other. 
The madness of Clement VII. was as it were 
i\\QU(jhtnin(j-con(hict()ro^ the Reformation, and 
the ruins of Rome built up the Gospel. It 
was not only a few mouths’ gain ; from 15*26 
to 1529 there was a calm in Germany, by 
which th(5 Reformation prolited to organize 
and extend ilself. A constitution was now 
to be given to the renovated Clmreli. 

As the papal yoke had been broken, tint 
cccle.siastical order required to be re-esta- 
blished. It was ill] possible! to restore to the 
bishops tlieir imcient jurisdiction ; for these 
continental prelates maintained that they 
were, in an especial manner, the jiope's .ser- 
vants. A new state of tilings was thenjfbre 
called for, niuler pain of seeing the (.'bureli 
fall into anarehy. Tbi.s was imnifidiately 
provideil ag.ainst. It was then that the evan- 
gelical nations separated detinitely from that 
despotic dominion which had for ages Icept 
all the West in bondage. 

The diet bad alre.id}’^ on two occasions 
wi.'^lied to make the reform of the Cluireh a 
ii.ational work; the emperor, the jiope, ami a 
few princes were opposed to it; the dii.t of 
►Spires had therefore resigned to eaeb state 
the task that it could not aceomplisli it.sell'. 

Rut what constitution were they about to 
.substitute for the papal liierareby? 

They could, while .suppressing the pope, 
preserve the Fijiiscopal order: it was the 
form nearest approximating that which was 
on tlie jioint of being destroyed. ’Fin's was 
done in England, wliere there is an Episco- 
palian Church ; but as wo have just observed, 
it could not be realized on the continent. 
There w'crc no Latiniers, no Crannicrs among 
the continental bishop.s. 

’I'hey might, on the contrary, rccoii.stinict 
the ecclesiastical order, by liaving recourse 
to the sovereignty of God’s Word, and by 
re-establishing the rights of the Christian 

1 lit C®flar pro Papa Luthenim poracquens, pro Lutliero 
papam cogatur vastare. L. Kpp. lii. iss. 
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people. This form was the most remote from 
the Roman hierarchy, lletwccn these two 
extremes there were several middle courses. 

The latter plan was Zwinj^le’s : but the 
reformer of Zurich had not fully carried it 
out. He had not called upon the Christian 
people to exercise the sovereignty, and had 
stopped at the Council of Two Hundred as 
representing the Church.^ 

The step before which Zwingle had hesi- 
tated, might he taken, and it was so. A 
prince did not shrink from what had alarmed 
even republicans. Evangelical Germany, at 
the moment when she began to try her hand 
on ecclesiastical constitutions, began with 
that which trenched deepest on tlie papal 
monarchy. 

It w'as not, however, from Germany that 
such a system could i)roceed. If aristocratic 
England was destined to cling to the epis- 
copal form, docile Germany was destined the 
rather to stop in a governmental medium, 
'riic democratic extreme issued from >Switzer- 
land and France. One of Calvin’s predeces- 
sors now hoisted that flag which the power- 
ful arm of the Genevese Rcifonncr was to 
lift again in after-years and plant in France, 
f^witzerland, Holland, ►Scotland, and even 
in England, whence It w<as a century later 
to cross the Atlantic and summon North 
America to take its rank among the nations. 

Philip of Hess(r, who has been compared 
to Philip of Maccdon in subtkdy, and to bis 
son Alexaiiflcr in courage, was the most 
enterprising of all tlu; evangelical priiiC(!S. 
He compreliendcal that religion was at length 
acquiring its due importance; and far from 
opposing the great devedopment that was 
agitating the people, put himself in harmony 
with the new ideas. 

The morning star had risen for llesse 
almost at the same time as for Saxony. In 
1517, when Luther in Wittemberg was 
pnjaebing the gratuitous remission of sins, 
men and women in ^larbnrg were seen re- 
pairing secretly to one of the ditches of tlie 
city, and tlu’re, collected round a solitary 
loophole, listening eagerly to the words of 
consolation that issued from within. It 
was tlie voice of the Franciscan, James Lim- 
burg, who having declared that for fifteen 
cimtiiries the priests had falsified the Gospel 
of Christ, had been thrown into this gloomy 
dungeon. These mysterious assemblies 
lasted u fortnight. On a sudden tlie voice 
was silent; these lonely meetings had been 
discovered, and the Franciscan, t am from 
his cell, had been hurried away across the 
Lalinherg towards some unknown spot. Not 
far from the Ziegenberg, some weeping citi- 
zens of Marburg came up with him, and 
hastily pulling aside the awning that covered 
his car, asked him, “ Whither arc you go- 
ing?’’ — “Where God .vills,’’ calmly replied 
the friar.* He was nevtir heard of again, and 

* vol. jH. b. jii •■•h. X. 

2 Kuininol, Phil. von. llrL^se, 1. 12S. 


it is not known what became of him. These 
disappearances are usual iii the papacy. 

No sooner had Philip prevailed in the Diet 
of Spires, than he resolved on devoting him- 
self to the reformation of his hereditary 
states. 

His resolute character made him incline 
towards the Swiss reform : it was not there- 
fore one of the moderates that he wanted. 
He had formed a connexion at Spires with 
James Sturm, the deputy from Strasburg, 
who spoke to him of Francis Lambert of 
Avignon, who was then at Strasburg. Of a 
pleasing exterior and decided character, 
Lambert combined with the fire of the south 
all the perseverance of the north. He was 
the first in France to throw off the cowl, 
and from that timo he had never ceased to 
call for a thorough reform in the Church. 
“ Formerly,” said he, “ when I was a hypo- 
crite, 1 lived in ahimdancc ; now I consume 
frugally my daily bread with my small 
family;' hut I had ratlicr be poor in 
Christ’s kingdom, tlian possess abundance of 
gold in the dissolute dwellings of the pope.” 
The landgrave saw that I^jimbcrt was just 
the man he required, and invited him to his 
court. 

Lambert, desiring to clear the way for 
the Reformation of Hesse, drew up one 
hundred and fifty-eight theses, wliicli he 
entitled “ paradoxes,” and posted them, ac- 
cording to the custom of the times, on the 
church doors. 

Friends and enemies immediately crowded 
round them. Some Koinan-catholics would 
have torn them down, hut the reformed 
townspeople kept watch, and holding a 
synod in the public square, discussed, deve- 
loped, and proved these propositions, ridi- 
culing at the same time the anger of the 
papists. 

Ronifacc Dorneninnn, a young priest, full 
of self-conceit, whom the bishop, on the day 
of his consecration, had extolled above l*aul 
for his learning, and above the Virgin for his 
chastity, finding himself too short to reach 
Lambert's placard, borrowed a stool, and, sur- 
rounded by a numerous audience, began to 
read the propositions aloud.* 

“All that is deformed ought to be reformed. 
J'ho Word of God alontj teaches us what 
ought to he so, and all relbrm that is effected 
otherwise is vain.”^ 

This was the first thesis. “ Hem !” said 
the young priest, “ 1 shall not attack that.” 
He continued. 

“It belongs to the Church to decide in 
matters of faith. Now the Church is the con- 
gregation of those who arc united by the same 

* Nunc cum famIHoln mea panem mandneo et potum 
capio ill incnsura. Lamberti Commentarii do Sacro Con- 

^ ^ Cum atntura homlrits Iiiijusmodi csset ut Inter Pyjr- 
m.’roi interiioscl dilKcultcr posBet, scabelium Htid dari 
postulabnt, coque conscenso, cvepit, d:c. Othon. Mclaiulrl 
•lucoruin C-eiil. 

3 VannoHlomnis Reformatio qtift alio<iul fit. Paradox* 
Lamberti : Scultcti Aunal. 
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spirit, tlio same faith, the same God, the same opinions of men, but the Word of God, which 
Mediator, and the samo Word, by which alone alone fortifi(3s and strcngtliens our hearts.” 
they are governed, and in which alone they The Franciscan sat down in confusion, say- 
have life.” ^ ing, “ This is not the place for replying.” 

“ I cannot attack that proposition,” said The disputation, however, recommenced, and 
the priest.* Ho continued reading from his Lambert, showing all the power of truth, so 
stool, astonished his adversary, that the superior, 

“ The Word is the true key. The king- alarmed at what he called thunders of blas- 
dom of heaven is open to him who believes pheiny and lightnings of impiety,”^ sat down 
the Word, and shut against him who bo- again, observing a second time, “ This is not 
lieves it not. Whoever, therefore, truly pos- the place for replying.” 
sesscs the Word of God, has the power of the In vjiiii did the Chancellor Feige declare 
keys. All other keys, all the decrees of the to him that each man had the right of main- 
councils and popes, and all the rules of the taining his opinion with full liberty ; in vain 
monks, are valueless.” did the; landgrave himself exclaim that the 

Friar Boniface shook his head and con- (Jhiirch was sighing after truth : silence had 
tinned. become Rome’s refuge. “ I will defend tlic 

“ Since the priesthood of the Law has doctrine of purgatory,” a priest had said 
been abolished, Christ is the only immortal prior to the discussion ; “ 1 will attack the 
and eternal priest, and he does not, like men, paradoxes under the sixth head (on the true 
need a successor. Neither the Bishop of priesthood),” had said anotlier ;* and a third 
Rome nor any other person in the world is had exclaimed, “ I will overthrow those 
his representative here below. But all Chris- under the tenth head (on images) ; ” but now 
tians, since the commencement of the Church, they were all dumb. 

have been and are participators in his priest- Upon this Tiamhert, clasping his hands, 
hood.” exclaimed with Zacharias *, Blessed be the 

This proposition smelt of heresy. Dome- Lord God of Israel; for Itc hath visited and 
mann, however, was not discouraged ; and redeemed his people, 

whether it was from weakness of mind, or After three days of discussion, which had 
from the dawning of light, at each proposi- been a continual triumph for tlic evangelical 
tion that did not too much shock his preju- doctrine, men were selected and commis- 
diccs, he repeated : “ Certainly, I shall not sioned to constitute the churches of Hesse in 
attack that one I ” The people listened in accordance with the Word of God. Tliey 
astonishment, when one of them — whether were more than three days occupied in the 
ho was a fanatical Roman i.st, an enthusiastic task, and their new constitution wa.s then 
reformer, or a mischievous wag, I cannot published in the name of the synod, 
tell — tired with these continual repetitions. The lirst cctdesiastical constitution pro- 
exclaimed : “ Get down, you knave, who duced by tlic Reformation should have a 
cannot find a word to impugn.” Then rudely place in history, and the more so as it was 
pulling away the stool, ho threw the unfor- then put forward as a model for the new 
tunate clerk flat in the mud.^ churches of Christondom.*'* 

On the 21st October, at seven in the The autonomy or self-government of the 
morning, the gates of the principal cliurch Church is its fundamental principle: it is 
at Ilornburg were thrown open, and prelates, from tlic Church, from its representatives 
abbots, priests, counts, knights, and deputies assembled in the name of the Lord, that thi.s 
of the toAvns, entered in succession, and legislation emanates ; there i.s no mention in 
among them was J’hilip, in his quality of the prologue citlier of state or of landgrave.* 
first member of the church. Bhilip, content with having broken for him- 

Aftcr Lambert had explained and proved self and for Ids people the yoke of a foreign 
his theses, he added : “ Let liim stand forth priest, had no desire to put himself in Iiis 
who has any thing to say against them.” place, and wa.s satisfied with that external 
At first there was a profound silence ; but at .suporinteiulenco wliicli is necessary for tlio 
length Nicholas Fcrber, superior of the Fran- maintonance of order. 

ciscans of Marburg, who in 1524, applying A .second distinctive feature in this con- 
to Rome’s favourite argument, had entreated stitution is its simplicity both of government 
the Landgrave to employ the sword against and worship. The assembly conjures all 
the heretics, began to speak with drooping future synods not to load the churches with 
head and downcast eyes. As ho invoked a multitude of ordinances, “seeing tliat 
Augustin, Peter Lombard, and other doctors where orders abound, disorder superabounds.” 
to his assistance, the landgrave observed to They would not even continue tlie organs in 
him; “Do not put forward the wavering 

1 Fulg^ura impletatum, tonttrua blasphomlarum. 

, „ . * Krant enlm prlua qul dlceretit t Ego asseram purgato- 

I Ecclesla est congregatio eorum quos unit idem spiritns. rium; alius, Ego impugnabo paradoxa tituli seitl, etc. 
Paradoxa Lambcrll: Scultetl Annal. Lannberti Kplstola ad Colon. 

y Hanc eqiiidem baud Impugnaverlm. lllam ne quidom 3 This constitution will bo found in Schminke, Monii; 
/kttigerlm. Othon. Mil. Joe. Cent. menta ITasslaca, vol. II. p. swi r “ Pro ilasslio Ecclcslfs, et 

d Apagesls, nebulo! qui quod lmpugnc.<i inflrmcsque in- dciiido noiiiiulhe alter au idem no«tro axrmplo provocaren- 
venire possisi bisque dlctls scabellum cl mox eubtra- tur.’* 

hit, ut mln«-r ille praeceps in lutum ageretur. Ibid, * Synodus in nomine Domini congregata. Ibid. 
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tlio churches, because, said they, “men 
should understand what they hear.”' The 
more the human mind has been bent in one 
direction, the more violent is the reaction 
when.-it is unbent. Tlie Church passed at 
that time from the extreme of symbols to the 
extreme of simplicity. These are the prin- 
cipal features of this constitution : — 

“ The Church can be taught and governed 
by the Word of its Sovereign Pastor alone. 
\Viioever lias recourse to any other word 
shall be deposed and excommunicated.*^ 

“ Every pious man, learned in the Word 
of God, whatever be his condition, may be 
elected bishop if lie desire it, for he is called 
inwardly of God.* 

“ Let 110 one believe that by a bishop we 
understand any tiling else than a simple 
minister of the Word of ‘G 0(1.“^ 

“ The ministers are servants, and conse- 
quently they ought not to he lords, princes, 
or governors. 

“ Let the taithful assemble and choose 
their bishops and deacons. Each church 
should elect its own pastor.* 

“ Let those who are elected bishops be 
consecrated to their office by the imposition 
of the Iiands of three bishops ; and as for the 
deacons, if thoro are no ministers present, 
let them receive the laying on of hands from 
the elders of the Church. 

“If a bishop causes any scandal to the 
Chill ell by his efieniiuacy, hy the splendour 
of liis garments, or by levity of conduct, and 
if, on being warned, lie persists, let him be 
deposed by tlic Clmrch.^ 

“ Let each cluircli place its hisliop in a 
condition to live with his family, and to be 
hospitable, as St. Paul enjoins ; but let the 
bishops exact nothing for their casual 
duties.* 

“ On every Sunday let there be in some 
suitable ])lacc an assembly of all the men 
who are in the number of the saints, to re- 
gulate with the bishop, according to God’s 
Word, all the uifairs of the Cliurcli, and to 
excommunicate whoever gives occasion of 
scandal to the Church ; for the Church of 
Christ has never existed without exercising 
the power of excommunication.® 

“ As a weekly assembly is necessary for 
the direction of the particular churches, so 
a general synod should he held annually 

’ No homines non Intolligant. Monumonta Hassiaca, 
cap. a. 

Non ndmlttlmus verbum aliud qiiam Iv slus rastoris 
nostrl. Ibid, cap. 2. 

3 Si quit) plus, iti verbo oancto et cxercitatua, docere petit 
yerbiitn sanctum, non repellutur, a Uco eiiirn interne mittl- 
tnr. Ibid. cap. 23. 

* No Quis putet, nos hie per episcopos, alios intelliccrc, 
qnam minlstros Dei verW. Ibid. 

4 Klitfal qnajvis ccclcsla cpiscopum suum. Ibid. 

« Manus imponant duo ex Beuloribus, nisi alii eplsoopl 
intersint. Ibid. cap. 21. 

, ^ Ueponat coolcsla episcopum suum, quod ad earn apcctct 
J'lmcare de voce pastorura. '*l>ld. cap. 2;». 

“ Alat quRsvis eccle.sla ei».scoruin suiiin sicquo illi ad- 
nt cum spa familla vlvcrc possit. Ibid, 

Hat cqnventus fidellum in concruo loco, od quem quot- 

quot cx virls In sanctoran numcro halN.’i)tur Chrlstl 

eccicsiaiu nunquam fuiase s ue axcommunicatioue. Ibid, 
cap. la. 


for the direction of all the churches in the 
country.' 

“ All the pastors are its natural members ; 
but each church shall further elect from its 
body a man full of the Sjpirit and of faith, 
to whom it shall intrust its powers for all 
that is in the jurisdiction of the synod.® 

“ Three visitors shall be elected yearly, 
with commission to go through all the 
churches, to examine those who have been 
elected bishops, to confirm those who have 
been approved of, and to provide for the 
execution of the decrees of the synod.” 

It will no doubt be found that this first 
evangelical constitution went in some points 
to the extreme of ecclesiastical democracy ; 
but certain institutions had crept in that 
were capable of increase and of changing its 
nature. Six superintendents for life were 
afterwards substituted for tlie three annual 
visitors (wlio, according to the primitive in- 
stitution, miglit bo simple members of the 
church) ; and, as has been remarked,* the 
encroachments, wliethcr of these superinten- 
dents or of the state, gradually paralyzed 
the activity and independence of the clinvches 
of Hesse. This constitution fared like that 
of the Abbd Sieyes, in the year 8 (a. d. 
1790), which althougli intended to be repub- 
lican, served through the influence of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to establish the despotism of 
the empire. 

It was not the less a remarkable work. 
Romish doctors have reproached the Refor- 
mation for making the Church a too interior 
institution.'* In eflcct, the Rcforinatioii and 
I’opcry recognise two elements in the Church, 
— the one exterior, the other interior ; but 
while Popery gives precedence to the former, 
tlie Reformation assigns it to the latter. If 
however it bo a reproach against the Refor- 
mation for liaving an inward ( ’hurch only, 
and for not creating an external one, the 
remarkable constitution of which we have 
just exhibited a few features, will save us 
the trouble of replying. The e.xterior eccle- 
siastical order, whicli then sprang from the 
very heart of the Reformation, is far more 
perfect than that of Popery. 

One great question presented itself : Would 
these principles bo adopted by all the Churches 
of the Reformation ? 

Every thing seemed to indicate that they 
would. At that time the most pious men 
were of opinion, that the ecclesiastical power 
proceeded from the members of the Church. 
On withdrawing from the hierarchical ex- 
treme, they flung themselves into a demo- 
cratical one. Luther himself had professed 
this doctrine as early as 1523. Wlien tlie 

I lit scmel pro toto Hes.sla cclebrctur synodus apud Mar- 
piirgum tertia dummlca pusl pasuha. Mouuincuta liassl. 
aca, cap. 18 . 

riuversl cpiscop!....Qu.'clibt!t ccclcRia congrcgelur et 
eligat cx BO ipsa unutn plenum tide et Splritu Dei. Ibid. 

3 Ilettig, Die Kroic Kirche. 

* Thiii ia the opinion Bct forth in the SjfmhoUk of Dr. 
Mdhicr, the mo.st celebrated dofeuder of tho Romish doc- 
triue among our coiiteinpocaries. 
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Calixtins of Bohemia found that the bishops 
of their country refused them ministers, 
they hftd gone so far as to take the first 
Tagabond priest. If you have no other 
means of procuring pastors,” wrote Luther 
to them, “ ratlicr do without them, and let 
each head of a family read the Gospel in his 
own house, and baptize his children, sighing 
after tlie sacrament of the altar, as tlio Jews 
at Babylon did for Jerusalem.” ^ The con- 
secration of the pope creates priests — not of 
God, but of the devil, ordained solely to 
trample Jesus Christ under foot, to bring 
his sacriticc to nauglit, and to sell imaginary 
holocausts to the world in bis name.**^ Men 
become ministers only bj ejection and call- 
ing, and that plight to bo effected in the 
following manner ; — . 

“ First, seek God by prayer ; ^ then being 
assembled together with all those whose 
hearts God has . touched, choose in the Lord’s 
name him or them whom you shall have 
acknowledged to be fitted for this ministry. 
After that, let the chief men among you 
lay their hands on them, and recommend 
them to the people and to the (’liurcli.”^ 

Luther, in thus calling upon tlie people 
alone to nominate their pastors, submitted 
to the necessities of the times in Bohemia. 
It was requisite to constitute the ministry ; 
and as the ministry had no existence, it 
could not then have the legitimate part that 
belongs to it in the choice of God’s ministers. 

But another necessity, proceeding in like 
manner from the state of affairs, was to in- 
cline Luther to deviate in ISaxony from the 
principles he had formerly laid down. 

It can hardly be said that the German 
Beformatioii began with the lower classes, 
as in Switzerland and France and Luther 
had difficulty in finding any where that 
Christian people, wdiich should have playcil 
so great a part in his new constitution. 
Ignorant men, cont\eited townspeople, who 
would not even maintain their ministers — 
these were the members of the Church. Now' 
w'hat could be done with such elements ? 

But if the people were indifferent, the 
princes w'ere not so, 'fhey stood in the fore- 
most rank of the great battle, of the Kefoima- 
tion, and sat on the first bench in the council. 
The democratic organization was therefore 
compelled to ^ive way to an organization 
conformable to the civil government. The 
Church is composed of Christians, and they 
are taken wherever they are found — high or 
low. It was particularly in high stations 
that Luther found them, lie admitted the 
rinoes (as Zwingle di<l tlie Council of Two 
lundrcd) as representatives of the people, 
and henceforward the influence of the State 

1 Tutinn enim «t FaliibriuA eflMt, quemltbet patrcm-faml- 
lias Slue domiil lenere KvaiinBliTim. L. Opfi. ],at. ii. MJ. 

» Per ordiuea papistleos oun sacerdotes Dei sed sacer 
dotes Satanv. tantum ut Christnin cotieuicent. Ibid, 

* Oratluuibus turn privalis turn pubilds. Ibid. 37u. 

^ FUijItc quern ctquus vulucrltis. Turn imposiiis super 
eos mai.'bus, Sint hoc Ipso veslrl episcupi, vestri miulstri, 
aeu paslur' ibid. 


became one of the principal elements in the 
constitution of the evangelical Church in 
Germany. 

Thus Luther, setting out in principle from 
the democratic, arrived in fact at the Erastian 
extreme. Never perhaps was there so im- 
mense a space between the premises laid 
down by any man, and the conduct he 
adopted. If Luther crossed that wide inter- 
val without hesitation, it was not from mere 
inconsistency on his part ; he yielded to the 
necessities of the times. The rules of Church 
government are not, like the doctrines of the 
Gospel, of an absolute nature ; their appli- 
cation depends in a measure on the state of 
the Church. Nevertheless there was some 
inconsistency in Luther ; he often expressed 
himself in a contradictory manner on what 
princes ought and ought not to do in the 
Church. This is a point upon which the 
reformer and his age had no very settled 
opinions : there were other questions to ho 
cleared up. 

In tlie mind of the reformer the tutelage 
of the princes was only to be provisional. 
The faithful being still in their minority, 
they had need of a guardian ; but the era of 
the Church’s majority might arrive, and then 
w^ould come its emancipation. 

As we said in another place,' we will not 
decide on this great controversy of Church 
and State. But there arc certain ideas which 
can never be forgotten. God is tlie principle 
from which every being emanates, and who 
ought to govern the wliole world — societies 
as w'cll a.s in(lividual.s — the IState not less 
than tlie Church. God has to do with 
governments, and goveriimciits with God. 
The great truths of which the (Jliurch is the 
depository are given from above to exert 
their influence on the whole nation, — on him 
who is seated on the throne, as \vell as ou 
tlic peasant in his cottage : and it is not only 
as an iiulividuuLthat the prince must he par- 
taker of this heavenly light; it is also that, 
he may receive a Divine wisdom as governor 
of his people. God must be in the State, To 
place nations, governments, social and poll 
tical life on one side, — and God, his Word, 
and his Oiurch on the other, as if there were 
a great gulf between them, and that these 
two orders of things should never meet, — 
would be at once high treason against man 
and against God. 

But if there ought to bo a close union be- 
tween these two spheres (the Church and 
State), wc ought to seek the means best cal- 
culated to obtain it. Now, if the direction 
of the Church i.s intrusted to the civil go- 
vernment, as was the case in Saxony, there 
is great reason to fear lest the reality of this 
union should be compromised, and the infil- 
tration of heavenly strength into the body 
of the nation be obstructed. The Cliiircli 
administered by a civil department will often 
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be sacrificed to political ends, and, gradually 
becoming secularized, will lose its pristine 
vigour. This at least lias taken place in 
Germany, where in some places religion has 
sunk to the rank of a temporal administra- 
tion. In order that any created being may 
exercise all the influence of which it is 
capable, it ought to have a free development, 
liot a tree grow unconfined in the open 
fields, you will better enjoy its cool shade, 
and gather more abundant fruits, than if 
you planted it in a vase and shut it up in 
your chamber, tsuch a tree is the Churcli of 
Christ. 

The recourse to the civil power, which 
was pcrliaps at tliat time necessary in Ger- 
many, had still another consequence : when 
Protestantism became an affair of govern- 
ments, it ceased to be universal. The new 
spirit was capable of creating a new earth. 
But instead of opening new roads and of pur- 
posing the regeneration of all Christendom 
and the conversion of the whole world, Pro- 
testantism shrank back, and Ihotestants 
sought to settle themsedves as comfortably 
as possible in a few German duchies. This 
timidity, which has been called pnidcncc, 
did immense injury to the Reformation. 

The organizing power being once disco- 
vered in tlie councils of princc.s, the reformers 
thought of organization, and I..uthcr applied 
to tlie task : for althougli he was in an espe- 
cial manner an assailant and Calvin an 
organizer, tlicsc two qualities, as necessary 
to the reformers of the (Jhurch as to the 
founders of empires, were not wanting in 
cither of these great servants of God. 

It w.as necessary to compose anew minis- 
try, for most of the jiricsts who had quitted 
the papacy were content to receive the 
watchword of Reform without having per- 
sonally experienced the sanctifying p^ of 
tlie truth. Tlierc was even one parish in 
^vhitdi the priest preached the Gospel in his 
principal church, and sang mass in its suc- 
cnrsal.' 

Blit something more was wanting : a Chris- 
tian people had to be created. “Alas!” 
said Luther of some of the rtdberents of the 
Reform, “ they have abandoned their Romish 
doctrines and rites, and they scoff at ours.”* 

Luther did ndt shrink from before this 
double necessity ; and he made provision for 
it. Convinced that a general visitation of 
tlic churches was necessary, he addressed 
the elector on this subject, on the 22d Oc- 
tober 1526. “ Your highness, in youT qua- 

lity of guardian of youth, and of all those 
who know not how to take care of them- 
selves,” said he, “should compel the- inhabi- 
tants, who desire neither pastors nor schools, 
to receive these means of grace, as they arc 
compelled to worlt on the roads, on bridges, 

1 In Kde patoohlall evaneollco wore docebat, In fillall 
n\l»«mcabat. Seek. i*. litt. 

* Sic culm Hua papbtioa uc'/exf^runt, ct nostra contem- 
nunt. L. Epp. ill. 22i. 


and such like services.^ The papal order 
being abolished, it is your duty to regulate 
these things: no other person cares about 
them, no other can, and no other ought to do 
so. Commission, therefore, four persons to 
visit all the country; let two of them in- 
quire into the tithes and church property ; 
and let two take charge of the doctrine, 
schools, churches, and pastors.” It may be 
asked, on reading thpsc words, whether the 
Church which was formed in the first cen- 
tury without the support of princes, could 
not in the sixteenth be reformed without 
them ? ^ 

Luther was not content with soliciting in 
writing the intervention of the prince. He 
was indignant at seeing the courtiers, wlw 
in the time of the Elector -Frederick had 
shown themselves the inveterate, enemies of 
the Reformation, now rushing, “ sporting, 
laughing, skipping,” as he said, on the spoils 
of the Church. Accordingly, at the end of 
this year, the elector having come to Wit- 
temberg, the reformer repaired immediately 
to the palace, made his complaint to the 
princc-clcctoral, whom he met at the gate, 
and then, without caring about those who 
would have stopped him, forced his way into 
the elector’s hcdcharnher, and addressing 
this prince, who was surprised at so unex- 
pected a visit, begged him to remedy the 
evils of the Church. The visitation of the 
churches was resolved upon, and Melancthon 
was commissioned to draw up the necessary 
instructions. 

Ill 1526, Luther published his “ German 
IMass,” by which he signified the order of 
church service in general. “ The real evan- 
gelical assemblies,” he said, “do not take 
place publicly, pell-mell, admitting people of 
every sort;* hut they are formed of serious 
Christians, who confess the Gospel by their 
words and by their lives, ^ and in the midst 
of whom we may reprove and excommuni- 
cate those who do not live according to the 
rule of Christ Jesus.* I cannot institute 
such assemblies, for I have no one to place 
in them ;* hut if the thing becomes possible, 
I shall not he wanting in this duty.” 

It was with a conviction th.at he must 
givo the Church, not the best form of worship 
imaginable, but the host possible, that Me- 
lancthon, like Luther, laboured at his In- 
structions. 

The German Reformation at that time 
tacked about, as it were. If Lambert in 
Hesse had gone to the extreme of a demo- 
cratical system, Melancthon in Saxony was 
approximating the contrary extreme of tra- 
ditional principles. A conservative prin- 
ciple was substituted for a reforming one. 

jeend wm. 

diirfen, soil Sid mit Oewalt dazu halten. L. Epp. iil. 136. 

Non publlce, sive promiscue et admissa omnia feneria 
plebe. no Missa Genn. 

3 Oui nomlna sua in catalogum referrent, adds bo. Ibid. 

* Kicommuniearl qut Gbrlstiano more ae non tererent. 
Ibid. 

* Noquc cnlm babeo qul alnt Idonel. Ibid. 
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Melancthon wrote to one df tlie inspectors:^ 
“ All the old ceremonies that you can pre- 
serve, pray do so.’** Do not innovate much, 
for every innovation is injurious to the 
people.” * " 

They retained, therefore, the Latin liturgy, 

’ a few German hymns being mingled with 
it;* the communion in one kind for those 
only who scrupled from habit to take it in 
both ; a confession made* to the priest with- 
out being in any way obligatory ; many 
saints’ days, the sacred vestments,^ and 
other lites, “in which,” said ^jlancthon, 
“ there is no harm, whatever Zwmgle may 
say.”<* And at the same time they set 
forth with reserve the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. 

It is but right to confess the dominion of 
facts and circumstances upon these ecclesias- 
tical organizations-; but there is a dominion 
which rises higher still — that of the Word of 
God. 

Perhaps Melancthon did all that could be 
effected at that time ; but it was necessary 
for the work to be one day resumed and re- 
established on its primitive plan, and this 
was Calvin’s glory. 

A cry of astonishment was heard both from 
the camp of Rome and from that of the Re- 
formation. “ Our cause is betrayed,” ex- 
claimed some of the evangelical (.’hristians : 
“ tlie liberty is taken away that Jesus Christ 
had given us.’’ ^ 

On their part the Ultrarnontanists triumph- 
ed in Melancthon’s moderation : they called it 
a retractation, and took advantage of it to in- 
sult the Refonn. Cochlceus published a 
“ horrible” engraving, as he styles it him- 
self, in whicli, from beneath the same hood, 
was seen issuing a sevcu-hcadcd monster 
representing Luther. Each of tliesc heads 
had different features; and all, uttering to- 
gether the most frightful and contradictory 
w'ords, kept disputing, tearing, and devouring 
each other.® 

The astonished Elector resolved to com- 
municate Melancthoii's paper to Luther. 
Rut never did the reformer’s respect for his 
friend show itself in a more striking ipanher. 
He made only one or two unimportant addi- 
tions to tills plan, and sent it back accompa- 
nied with, the highest ciilogiums. The Ro- 
manists said that th« tiger caught in a net 
ivas licking the hands that clipped his talons. 
Rut it was not so. liUther knew that tlic aim 


> Dr. Dewette thinks this letter is I.iither’s, L. Kpp. lit. 
3.V2. It appears clear to me, as also to Dr. Hretsc'liiieidi;r, 
that it i.s Melancthou*k. Lutl>er never jveiit so fur iu the 
way of cuncesslon. 

- Obaervo (luantum ex vetenuus caeremoniis retineri po- 
te-, 1 , rctiiieas. Corp. Kef. ti. yt»u. 

OmiiU uovltas nocet in vu1i?o. Ihid. 

< Nun aboleas earn totam (Uu? Latin mass): satis eat ali- 
cubl miscere (Jcrmaiilcjis cantatlones. n)id. 

Ut retineantur vostes uyltatie in aacris. Corp. Ref. ad 
Jonam,20th Dcccipbcr 1.V27. 

^ Velsl Zwingliua ipse prsdicaturus alt. Corp. Ref. ii. 
• 10 . 

7 Alildlcerent prodi cauaam. Camer. Vita Melancthon, 
p. 107. 

“Ml - litrosus iilc GermaniiC partus, Lutherus septiceps. 
Cuchluiua. p. 169. 


of Melanctbon’s labours was to. strengthen 
tlic very soul of the Reformation in all the 
churches of Saxony. That was sufficient for 
him. He thought besides, that in every 
thing there must ho a transition ; and being 
justly convinced that bis friend was more 
than himself a man of transition, he frankly 
accepted his views. 

The general visitation began. Luther in 
Saxony, Spalatin in the districts of Alten- 
burg and Zwickau, Melancthon in Thurin- 
gia, and Thuring iu Franconia, with eccle- 
siastical deputies and several lay colleagues, 
commenced the work in October and Novem- 
ber 1528. 

They purilicd the clergy by dismissing 
every priest of scandalous life;^ assigned a 
portion of the church property to the inaiii- 
tcnaiicc of public worship, and placed the 
remainder beyond the reach of plunder. 
They continued the suppression of the con- 
vents, and every where established unity of 
instruction. “ Luther’s greater and smaller 
catechisms,” which appeared in 1529, con 
tributed more pcrliaps than any other writ- 
ings to propagate throughout the new 
churches the ancient faith of the aposth;s. 
The visiters commissioned the pastors of the 
great towns under the title of superinten- 
dents, to watch over the chiirchos and the 
schools; they maintained the abolition of 
celibacy; and the ministers of the Word, be- 
come husbands and fatlicrs, formed the germ 
of a third estate, wliencc in after-years were 
diffused in all ranks of society learning, acti- 
vity, and light. This is one of the true 
causes of that intellectual and moral supe- 
riority which indisputably dlstinguislies the 
evangelical nations. 

'I’hc organization of the churches in Sax- 
ony, notwithstanding its imperfections, pro- 
duced for a time at least the most important 
results. It was because the Word of God 
prevailed; and because, wherever tliis Word 
exercises its power, secondary errors anil 
abuses arc paralyzed. The very dibcretion 
that was employed really originated in a 
good principle. Tlic reformcr.^j, unlike the 
entiiusiasts, did not utterly reject an institu- 
tion because it was corrupted. ’Fhey did not 
.say, for example, “ ’Ihe sacraments are dis- 
figured, let us do without them! the minis- 
try is corrupt, let us reject it!” — but they 
rejected the abuse, and restored the use. 
J’iiis prudence is tlic mark of a work of God ; 
and if Luther sometimes permitted the chaff 
to remain along with tlie wheit, (’ah in 
appeared later, and more thoroughly purged 
the Christian threshing-floor. 

The organization wliich was at that time 
going on in Saxony, exerted a strong reaction 
on all the German empire, and the doctrine 
of the Go.spel advanced with gigantic strides. 
God’s design in turning ashlo from the re- 
formed states of Gcnnany the thunderbolt 
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that he caufjed to fall upon . the seven-hilled 
city, was clearly manifest. Never were years 
more usefully employed ; and it was not only 
to framing a constitution that fhe Reforma- 
tion devoted itself, it was also to the exten- 
sion of its doctrine. 

The duchies of Luneburg and Brunswick, 
many of the most important imperial cities, 
as Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ulm, Strasburg, 
Gottingen, Gosslar, Nordbausen, Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, removed the tapers 
from the chapels, and substituted in their 
place the brighter torch of the Word of God. 

In vain did the frightened canons allege 
the authority of the Church. “ The autho- 
rity of the Church,” replied Kempe and 
Zechcnliagcn, the reformer of Hamburg, 

“ cannot lie acknowledged unless the Church 
herself obeys her pastor ,Iesus Christ.”^ 
Bomcranus visited many places to put a 
finishing hand to the Relonii. 

In Franconia, the Margrave George of 
Brandenburg, having reformed Anspach and 
Bayreuth, Avrotc to his ancient ])rotcctor, 
Ferdinand of Austria, wl 10 had knit his brows 
on being informed of these proceedings : “ I 
have ficted thus by God's order; for he com- 
mands princes to lake care not only of the 
bodies of their sulijects, but also of their 
souls. 

In East Friesland, on new-year’s day 1527, 
a Do oinican named Resins, having put ou 
his hoocl,^ ascended the pulpit at Noorden, 
and declared himself ready to maintain cer- 
tain tiioscs according to the tenor of the 
Gospel. After silencing the Abbot of Noor- 
den by the soundness of his arguments, 
Resins took oil* his cowl, left it on the pulpit, 
and was received in the nave by the accla- 
mations of the faithful. Erelong the whole 
of Friesland laid aside the uniform of popeiy, 
as Rcsius liad dune. 

At Berlin, Elizabeth, clcctress' of Braii- 
deiihurg, having read Luther s works, felt a 
ilesire to receive the Lord's {Supper in coii- 
fu/inity with Christ’s instiLiition. A minister 
secretly administered it at the festival of 
lOrister, 1528 ; but one of her children in- 
iormed the elector. Joachim was greatly 
exasperated, and ordered his wife to keep her 
loom for several (hiys;*^ it was even rumoured 
tliat he intended shutting her up.^ This 
princess, being deprived of all religious 
support, and mistrusting the perfitlioiis ma- 
umuvres of tlie Romish priests, resolved to 
escape by llight, and claim the assir^tauce of 
her brother, Christian IJ. of Denmark, then 
residing at Torgaii. U'ukiiig advantage of a 
(lark night, she tj[uitted the castlo in a 

1 Evangcllcl auctorltntom Ecclosiie non aliter «gno3Ccn. 
dam esse contcndebuut quam si vocem pastorl^ Cliristl se- 
iai«rct-ir. Scokend. 1. 24o. 

2 Noil modu quoad corpus, fjd ollara aniraam. 

Ibid. 11. 121. 

3 Rcsius, cuoullum Indutus, suKgestum ascendit. Soultet. 
Ann. p. 93. 

, ^ ,A.llquot dlcbus a marite la ciibiculo detenta fuisse. 
Seckend. U. 122 . 

4 Marchio statucrat cam Inimoraro. I-. Kpp. ad Lcn- 
kluin, 111 . 29G. 
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peasant’s dress, and got into a rude country- 
waggon that was waiting for her at the gate 
of the city. Elizabeth urged on the driver, 
when, in a bad road, the wain broke down. 
The electress, hastily unfastening a hand- 
kerchief she wore round her head, flung it to 
tho man, who employed it in repairing the 
damage, and erelong Elizabeth arrived at 
Torgau. “ If I should expose you to any 
risk,” said she to her uncle, the Elector of 
^xony, “ I am ready to go wherever Provi- 
dence may lead me.” But John assigned 
her a residence in the castle of J Jehtenherg, 
on the Elbe, near Wittemberg. Without 
taking upon us to approve of Elizabeth’s 
flight, let us acknowledge the good that God’s 
Providence derived from it. This amiable 
lady, who lived at Lichtcuberg in the study 
of His Word, seldom appearing at cdurt, 
frequently going to hear Luther’s scirinons, 
and exercising a salutary influence over her 
children, who sometimes had permission to 
see her, was tlie first of those pious prin- 
cesses wlioiu the house of Brandenburg has 
counted, and oven still counts, among its 
members. 

At the same time, Holstein, Sleswick, 
and Silesia dcioidcd in favour of the Refor- 
mation : and Hungary, as well as Bohemia, 
saw the number of its adherents increase. 

In every place, instead of a hierarchy 
seeking its righteousness in the works of 
man, its glory in external pomp, its strength 
in a material power, the C’hurch of tlic 
Apostles reappeared, bumble as in primitive 
times, and like the ancient Christians, look- 
ing f(jr its righteousness, its glory, and its 
power solely in tho blood of the Lamb and 
in tlie Word of God.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

Edict of Ofeii — rcrsccutlons— Wlnchler, Carpenter, and 
Koyser— AlaTT>\ In Germany — Puck’s Forffery— -Leaguo of 
the Reformed I ’rinces— Advice of the Reformers— Luther’s 
Pucific Council— Surprise of the Papist Princes— Pack’s 
Scheme not Improbable— Vigour of the Reformation. 

These triumplis of the Gospel could not pass 
unperceived ; there was a powerful reaction, 
and until political circumstances should per- 
mit a grand attack upon the Reformation on 
the very soil where it was established, and 
of fighting against it by means of diets, and 
if necessary by armies, the adversaries began 
to persecute it in detail in the Romish coun- 
tries with tortures and the scaffold. 

On tho 20tli August 1527, King Ferdi- 
nand, by the Edict of Ofeii in Hungary, 
published a tariff of crimes a,nd penalties, in 
which ho threatened death by the sword, by 
fire, or by water, against any who sliould 
say that Mary was like other women; or 
partake of the sacrament in an heretical 

1 Revelation xH. 11. 

2 Die solleii inlt rlcn Peuer, Schwerdt oder Wasscr gestraft 
vrerdeu. Ferd. UanUal. L. 0pp. xix. 696. 
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manner ; or consecrate the bread and wine, drcsSfcd in a smock-frock, was placed on 
not being a Romish priest ; and further, in horseback. As the executioners were curs- 
}he second case, the house in which the ing and swearing, because they could not 
sacrament should have been administered disentnngle the ropes with which his limbs 
was to be confiscated or rased to the ground, were to bo tied, he suid to them mildly ; 

Buck was not the legislation of Luther. “ Dear friends, your bonds are not necessary ; 
Link having asked him if it were lawful for my Lord Christ has already bound me,” 
the magistrate to put the false prophets to When he drew near the stake, Keyser looked 
death, meaning the Bacramentarians, whose at the crowd and exclaimed : “ Behold the 
doctrines Luther had so violently attacked,^ harvest ! O Master, send forth thy labour- 
the reformer Replied : “ I am slow whenever ers ! ” And then ascending the scaffold he 
life is concerned, even if the offender is ex- cried ; “ O Jesu, save me ! I am thine.” 
ceedingly guilty.® I can by no means admit These were his last words.^ “ What am I, 
that the false teachers should he put to a wordy preacher,” said Luther when he 
death:® it is sufficient to remove them.” received the news of his denth, “in com- 
For ages the Romish Church has bathed in parison with this great doer of the word !”® 
blood. Luther was the first to profess the '^riius the Reformation manifested by such 
great principles of humanity and religious striking works the truth that it had come 
liberty. to re-establish ; namely, that faith is not, as 

Recourse was sometimes had to more ex- Rome maintains, an historical, vain, dead 
peditious means than the scalfold itself, knowledge,® but a lively faith, the work of 
George Winkler, pastor of Hallo, having the Holy Ghost, the channel by which Christ 
been summoned before Arclibishop Albert in fills the heart with new desires and with new 
tlie spring of 1527, for having administered affections, — the true worsliip of the living 
the sacrament in both kinds, liad been ac- God. 

quitted. As this minister was returning These martyrdoms filled Germ;iny with 
home along an unfrequented road iu the horror, and gloomy forebodings descended 
midst of the woods, he W'as suddenly attacked from the throne into the ranks of the people, 
bv a number of horsemen, who murdered Around the domestic hearth, in the long 
him, and immediately tied through the wintm* evenings, the conversation wholly 
thickets \^thout taking anything from his turned on prisons, tortures, scaffolds, and 
person.* “ Tlic w’orld,” exclaimed Luther, martyrs; tlie sliglitest noise alarmed tJic oKl 
“ is a cavern of assassins under the command men, w omen, and children. Buch narrativi '^ 
of the devil; an inn, whose landlord is a gatliered strength as they passed from nioutli 
brigand, and wlu'ch bears this .sign, Lies and to mouth : the runionr of a nnivcrsal conspi- 
Mnrder : and none arc move readily put to racy against tlio Gospel spread throughout 
death therein tliau those "who proclaim Jesus the empire. Its adversaries, taking ativan 
Christ.” tage of this terror, announced with a myste- 

At Munich, George Carpenter wuis led to rious air that they must look during this 
the scaffold for luvving denied that the bap- year (1528) for some decisive measure against 
tism of ivatcr is able by its own virtue to the reform.* One scoundrel (J’ack) resolved 
save a man. “ AVlicn you are thrown into to profit by this state of mind to satisfy hi.*- 
the fire,” said some of his brethren, “ give avarice. , j 

us a sign by wliich may know that you No bloiv.s are more terrible to a cause than i 
persevere in the faith.” — “ As long as I can those which it inflicts upon itself. The Ke 
open my month, 1 wdll confess the name of formation, seized with a dizziness, was on i 
the Lord Jesus.”® The executioner .stretched the verge of .sclf-dcstruction. 'Dicrc is a : 
him on a ladder, tied a small liagof gunpow'- spirit of error that consjdres against the ; 
der round his neck, and then flung him into cause of truth, beguiling by sulitlely ;® tin: , 
the flaine.s. Carpenter immediately cried out Reformation wa.s about to e.vpei ienco it^ , 
“Jesus! Jcsins !” and while the executioner attacks, and to stagger under the most for ; 
was turning him again and again with his midablc assault, — perturbation of tliought, ■ 
hooks, the martyr several time.-i repeated tlie and estrangement irorn the w^ays of w’isdoi/i ■ 
same word Jesus, and expired. ndoftrutli. , 

At Landsberg nine persons w ere consigned ( )llio Tack, vice-ehancellor to Duke Georgt; 1 
to the flames, and at Munich twenty-nino of Saxony, wais a crafty and dissipated man, i 
w(*rc thrown into the water. At Bclierding, who tcjek advantage of his office, and had i 
Leonard Keyser, a fi'o.nd and di.sciple of recoiusS to all sorts of practices to procure j 
Luther, having biieii condemned by the 

bishop, had his head shaved, and being , , , . , , 

^ J In<’on<»o jam Clara voce proclaniavit: 

Jtsu! JSatta met Scokcud. ii. fif). 

* Contra hostcsRacramentarluastronuenoblscumcerlare. - Tivni iinpar verhoBus projdlcator, Illl tarn potcutl verbi 

Epp. to Eenk, .luly i4, l.Vis. 'IK-rator. li. Ep|». 111. ]'2l4. 

- Ego ad judicium baiiguinis tardus sum, cilam ubl mcri- ^ Si quia dixoril fldeiu non esse veram Hdcm, Ucot non ii 
turn abitndat. Ibid. Iva, ant eiini qni tidpiri sine clniHlatc liabet, non c.^sc curls- 

St NuUomodo uossum admlltcre falsos doctores occUI. tlannm, anatlienm sit. Cone. Frul. Sess. r>, p. 

Ibid. * NoHcio ((Hid rnirari quod Itoc anno contra rcforinatlonen 

* M» '‘' onim ut Intcrffccrnnt, aufugonint per avia loca, cxpcr.tandi'in sit. Scckcnd. ii. lOl. 

nihil pra I.*’ ant peciinia- c.'vpifiVos. Curhi. p, i.vj. 5 2 CorititldiniB xi. a. 

* Dunt X'-; aperire Hccbit, scrvutoria noutii uouieii profitfrl ® Homo erat ver*<utns, ct praderca prodlgus, quo vlUo S'* 

nunQUMP intermitt'irn. Sculiet. li. no. ,1ia Inductus cst. Scck^^id. li. i<4. 
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money. The duke having on ono occasion 
sent nim to the Diet of Nuremberg as his 
representative, the Bishop of Merseburg con- 
fided to him his contribution towards the 
imperial government. The bishop having, 
been afterwards called upon for the money, 
Pack declared that he had paid it to a citi- 
zen of Nuremberg, whose seal and signature 
he produced. This paper was a forgery, and 
Pack himself was the author of it.^ The 
wretch, however, put an impudent face on 
the matter, and having escaped conviction, 
preserved the confidence of lus master. Ere- 
long an opportunity presented itself of exer- 
cising his criminal talents on a larger scale. 

No one entertained greater suspicions with 
regard to the papists than tlic Landgrave of 
Hesse. Young, susceptible, and restless, he 
was always on the alert. In the month of 
February 1528, Pack happening to be at 
Cassel to assist Philip in some difiicult husi- 
ness, the landgrave imparted to him his 
fears. Jf any ono could nave had any know- 
ledge of the designs of the papists, it must 
have been the vicc-cliancellor of one of the 
greatest enemies to the Keformatioii. The 
crafty Pack heaved a sigli, bent down his 
eyes, and was silent. Philip immediately 
became uneasy, entreated him, and promised 
to do nothing that would injure the duke. 
Pack, as if he had allowed an important 
secret to be torn from him with regret, then 
confessed that a league against the Luthe- 
rans had been concluded at Breslau on the 
^^’'(Mlllesday following Jnhihte Sunday (I2th 
May 1527) ; and eiig.agcd to procure the oia- 
giual of this act for the lamigravc, who 
oiVered him a remuneration of ten tliousaiul 
florins for this service. This was the greatest 
transaction that the wretched man had over 
undertaken; but it tended to nothing le.ss 
than the utter overthrow of the empire. 

The landgrave was amazed: ho restrained 
himself, however, wishing to sec the act with 
his own eyes bi:f . re inlbriniiig his allies, lie 
tliwefore repaired to Dresden. “ 1 cannot,” 
said Pack, “ furnish you with the original: 
the duke always carries it about his person 
',/o read it to other princes whom he hopes to 
gain ()Vcr. Qtiitc recently at Leipsic, he 
showed it to Duke Henry of Brunswick. 
But here is a copy mado by his bighnes.s’s 
ovdiw.” The landgrave took the document, 
wliich bore all the marks of the most peifect 
authenticity. It was crossed by a cord of 
black silk, and fastened at both end.; by the 
seal of the ducal chancery.*'^ Above w^as an 
impression from the ring Duke George al- 
ways wore on his finger, with the tlirco 
qiiarterings that I’hilip liad so often seen ; 
at the top, the coronet, and at the bottom, 
the two lions. Ho bad no more doubts as 
to its authenticity. Br ' how caii v^q describe 
bis indignation as he read this guilty docu- 

1 It Is still to be seen In the r . 'or Is «t Dresden. 

« Cnl filum serienra clrcuniliKalnin, Dt sljiillnm cancella- 
niB iiniiressuni erat. Seek. il. H. 


mentf. King Ferdinand, the Electors of 
Mentz and of Brandenburg, Duke George of 
Saxony, the Dukes -of Bavaria, the Bishops’ 
of Salzburg, Wurtzburg, and Bamberg, had 
entered into a coalition to call upon the Elec- 
tor of Saxony to deliver up the arch-hcretic 
Luther, with all the apostate priests, monks, 
and nuns, and to re-establish the ancient 
worship. If he made default, hi.s states were 
to be invaded, and this prince and his de- 
scendants for over dispossessed. The same 
measure was next to be applied to the land- 
grave, only (“it was your father-in-law, 
Duke George,” said Pack to Philip, “ who 
got this clause inserted”) his states were to 
be restored to him in consideration of his 
youth, if he became fully reconciled to ,the 
holy Cliurch. The document stated more- 
over the contingents of men and money to 
be provided by the confederates, and tjie 
share they were to liave in the spoils of the 
two heretical princes.^ 

Many circumstances tended to confirm the 
authenticity of this paper. Ferdinand, Joa- 
chim of Brandenburg, and George of Saxony, 
had in fiict met at Breslau on the day indi- 
cated, and an evangelical prince, the Mar- 
grave George, had seen Joachim leave Fer- 
dinand’s apartments, holding in his hand a 
large i»arclimcnt, to which several seals were 
attached. The agitated landgrave caused a 
copy to be taken of this document, promised 
secrecy for a time, paid Pack four thousand 
florin.s, and engaged to make up the sum 
agreed upon, if he would procure him the 
original. And then, wishing to prevc^t the 
storm, 1)0 hastened to Weimar to inform the 
elector of this unprecedented conspiracy. 

“I have seen,” said he to John and his 
son, “ nay more — 1 liave liad in my liaiids a 
duplicate of this horrible treaty. Signatures, 
seals — nothing was wanting.^ Here is a 
copy, and 1 bind myself to place the original 
before your eyes. The most frightful danger 
threatens us — ourselves, our faithful subjects, 
uud the Word of God.” 

The elector had no reason to doubt the 
account the landgrave had just given him : 
he was stunned, confounded, and overpowered. 
'J’he promptest measures alone couid avert 
such unprecedented disasters: every tiling 
must be risked to extricate thorn from certain 
destruction. The impetuous Philip breathed 
fire and flames;* his plan of defence was 
already prepared. He presented it, and in 
the first moment of consternation carried 
the consent of his ally, as it were by assault. 
On the 9th March 1528,^ the two princes 
agreed to employ all their forces to defend 
tlicm.selves, and even to take the offensive, 
and sacrifice life, honour, rank, subjects, and 
states, that they might preserve the Word 
of God. The Dukes of Prussia, Mecklen- 

1 Ilorlleber, De DcUo Gcrnianico. tl. 579. 

Nam is affirmabat sc archetypon vldisse, commemorabat 

■^^asy/Saef. Corp. Rcf. !. 986. 

3 JUirabilitor incensuB crat. Ibid. 
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burg, Luneburg, and Pomerania, the Kings 
of Denmark and Poland, and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, were to be invited to enter 
into this alliance. Six hundred thousand 
florins were destined for the expenses of the 
war ; and to procure them, they would raise 
loans, pledge their cities, jind sell the offer- 
ings in the churches.^ They had already 
begun to raise a powerful army.- The land- 
grave set out in person for Nuremberg and 
Anspach. The alarm was general in those 
countries ; the commotion was felt through- 
out all Germany,^ and even beyond it. John 
Zapolya, king of Hungary, at that time a 
remgee at Cracow, promised a hundred thou- 
sand florins to raise an army, and twenty 
thousand florins a-montli for its maintenance. 
Thus a spirit of error was misleading the 
princes ; if it should carry away the Re- 
formers also, the destruction of the Reforma- 
tion would not be far distant. 

But God was watching over them. Sup- 
ported on the rock of the Word, Melancthoii 
and Luther replied: “It is written, Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” As soon 
as these two men whom the danger threat- 
ened (for it was they who were to be delivered 
up to the papal power) sa^v the youthful 
landgrave drawing the sword, and the aged 
elector himself putting Ids hand on the hilt, 
they uttered a cry, and tins cry, winch w'as 
heard in heaven, saved tlic Reformation. 

Luther, Pomeranus, and Melnncthon im- 
mediately forwarded tlic following advice to 
the elector; “ Above all things, let not the 
attack proceed from our si<le, and let no 
blood be shed through our fault. Let us 
wait for tlie enemy, and seek after peace. 
Send an ambassador to the emperor to make 
him acquainted with tins hateful plot.” 

Thus it was that the faith of the children 
of God, which is so despised by politicians, 
conducted them ariglit, at the very moment 
when the diplomatists w'erc going astray. 
Tlie elector and liis son declared to the land- 
grave that they would not assume the ofleii- 
sive. Philip was amazed. “ Are not the 
preparations of the papists worthy an at- 
tack?” asked he.^ “ Wliat ! we will threaten 
war, and yet not make it I We will inflame 
the hatred of onr antagonists, and leave them 
time to prepare their forces ! No, no ; for- 
ward I It is thus we sliall secure the means 

of an honourable peace.” “ If the laud- 

grave desires to begin the W’ar,” replied the 
reformer, “ the elector is not obliged to ob- 
serve the treaty ; for wc must obey God 
rather than men. G 1 and tlic right are 
above every alliance. Let us beware of 
painting the devil on our doors, and inviting 
liim as godfather.® But if the landgrave is 

* Venditisquo t{‘r''r'loriiTn donarils. Rcckcnd, !i. f>5. 

z Magno studio valiclmn corrparuvcrunt uuUjo excrcltum. 
CociijtKus, p. 171. 

z Non leviter commotos esse iiostruriitn anitnos. Corp. 
R<*f. If. 

* Ivindgravlus prTpsriiTiieuta adversariorum pro aggres- 
sions ii-ncbiit. if. 

* Mud «'urf den Teiifoi Dicht fiber die ThUr uialcn, noch 
Ihn zu gevatteru bitten. L. I.pp. ill. 321. 



attacked, the elector ought to go to his assist- 
ance ; for it is God’s will that we preserve 
our faith.” This advice, which the reformers 
gave, cost them dear. Never did man, con- 
demned to the torture, endure a punishment 
like theirs. The fears excited by the land- 
grave were succeeded by the terrors inspired 
by the papist princes. This cruel trial left 
tlicin ill great distress. “ I am worn away 
with sorrow,” cried Mclancthon ; “ and this 
anguish puts me to the most horrible tor- 
ture.^ The issue,” added he, “ will be found 
on our knees before God.”^ 

The elector, drawn in different directions 
by the theologians and the politicians, at last 
took a middle course : ho resolved to assem- 
ble an army, “ but only,” said he, “ to obtain 
peace.” Philip of Hesse at length gave way, 
and forthwith sent copies of .the famous 
treaty to Duke George, to the dukes of Ba- 
varia, and to the emperor’s representatives, 
calling ii])ou them to renounce such cruel 
designs. “ I would rather liave a limb cut 
otl“,” said be to his father-in-law, “ than 
know you to be a member of such an 
alliance.” 

The surprise of the Gemian courts, when 
they read this document, is beyond descrip- 
tion. Duke George immediately replied to 
the landgrave, tliat he had .allowed himself 
to be deceived by unmeaning absurdities; 
that he who pretended to have seen the ori- 
ginal of this act was an infamous liar, and 
an iiicorrigible scoundrel ; and called upon 
the lamlgnive to give up his authority, or 
else it might well be thought that he was 
liiinself tlie inventor of this impudent flibri- 
cution. King Fordinaiid, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, and all tlie pretended conspirators, 
made similar rejdies. 

I’bilip of Hesse saw that he had been 
deceived;^ Ids confusion was only exceeded 
by Ids anger, lie had in this aflair justified 
the accusations of his adversaries, who called 
him {I hot-headed young man, and had com- 
promised to the highest degree the cause of 
the Reformation and that ofliis people. He 
said afterwards, “ If that business had not 
happened, it could not happen now. Nothing 
that 1 have done in my whole life has caused 
me greater vexation.” 

Pack tied in alarm to tlic landgrave, who 
cniised 1dm to bo arrested; and envoys from 
the several princes whom this scoundrel had 
compromised met at Cassel, and proceeded 
to examine him. He maintained that the 
original act of the alliance had really existed 
in the Dresden archived. In the following 
year the landgrave banished him from Hesse, 
proving by this action that he did not tear 
1dm. Pack was afterwards discovered in 
Belgium ; and at the demand of Duke 
George, who had never shown any pity to- 

1 Curae vchcmcnler cruclarunt. Corp. Ref. 1. 

z I'Jv yttuvaft Hsap, Ibid. 

3 Wir fuhltcu da«>s wir bclrogcn vraren. Hortleber, »v. 
m; 7. ^ 
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wards him, he was seized, tortured, and 
finally beheaded. 

The landgrave was unwilling to have 
taken up arms to no purpose. The Arch- 
bishop-elector of Mcntz was compelled, on 
the 11th June 1520, to renounce in the camp 
of Hcrzkirchen, all spiritual jurisdiction in 
Saxony and llessc. ^ This was no small 
advantage. 

Scarcely had the arms been laid aside be- 
fore Luther took up his pen and began a war 
of another kind. ” Impious prince.s may deny 
this alliance as long as they please,” wrote 
he to Link ; “ I am very certain that it is 
not a chimera. These insatiable leeches will 
take no repose until tlicy see tho whole of 
Germany flowing with blood.”- Tliis idea 
of Luther’s was the one generally enter- 
tained. “ The document presented to the 
landgrave may be l*ack’s invention,” it was 
said, “ but all this fabric of lies is founded on 
some trutli. If tho alliance has not been 
concluded, it lias been conceived.” ^ 

Melanclioly were tlie results of this affair. 
It inspired division in the bosom of the Ihi- 
foriiiation, and fanned the hatred between 
the two parties.^ The sparks from the piles 
of Keyser, Winkler, Carpenter, and so many 
other martyr.s, added strength to the fire that 
was already threatening to se.t the empire in 
flames, it was under such critie.al cirenm- 
staiities, and with .such mcnacingdispositions, 
tluit tlic famous Diet of Spires was opened in 
March 1529. 'fhe Kinpirc and the Dapacy 
were in reality preparing to aniiihilatc tin! 
Keformation, although in a manner different 
from what Pack had pretended. It was still 
to bo Icariit whether more vital strength 
would be found in the revived Church than I 
in so many sects that Rome had easily crush- I 
ed. Happily faith had increased, and the 
constitution given to the Church had im- 
parted greater power to its adherents. All 
were resolved on defending a doctrine so 


to hide itself within the walls of Naples. 
Doria, at the head of his Genoese galleys, 
had destroyed the Spanish fleet, and the im- 
perial power seemed drawing to an end in 
Italy. But Doria suddenly declared for the 
emperor ; pestilence carried off Lautrec and 
half of liis troops; and Cliarlcs, suffering 
only from alarm, had again assumed the su- 
periority with a firm resolution to unite 
henceforward closely with the pontiff, whose 
humiliation had nearly cost him so dear. 
On his side, Clement VII., hearing the Ita- 
lians reproach him for his illegitimate birth, 
and even refuse liim the title of pope, 
said aloud, that he would rather bo the em- 
peror’s groom than the sport of his people. 
On the 29tli June 1528, a peace between the 
heads of the Empire and of the Church was 
concluded at Barcelona, based on the destruc- 
tion of heresy; and in November a diet was 
eimvoked to meet at lSpircs on the 21st Ee- 
hriiary 1.520. Cliarles was resolved to en- 
deavour at first to destroy the Reform by a 
federal vote; and if this means did not suf- 
fice, to employ his whole power against it. 
The road being thus traced out, tliey were 
about to commence operations. 

Germany felt t he seriousness of the posi- 
tion. JMournful omens filled every mind. 
About the middle of January, a great bright- 
ness in the sky had suddenly dispersed tho 
darkness of the night.' “ VVhat tliat fore- 
bodes, ’’exclaimed Luther, “God only knows I” 
At tho beginning of April tliere was a rumour 
of an earthquake that liad engulphcd castles, 
citie.s, and whole districts in Cariiithia and 
Jstria, and split the tower of St. Mark at 
\'eniec into four parts. “If that is true,” 
said the reformer, “ these prodigies are the 
forernnnors of tho day of Jesus Christ.” * 
Astrologers declared that tlie aspect of the 
qnartilcs of iSaturn and Jupiter, and the 
general position of tlic stars, were ominous.® 
The waters of the Elbe rolled thick and 


pure, and a chui’ch government so snpeuior 
to that of Popery. During three years of 
tranquillity, the Gospel tree had struck its 
roots deep ; and if the storm should hurst, it 
would now be able to brave it. 


CHAPTER V. 

Alliance between Charles and Clement VII.— -Omens—ilos- 
tllity of the Papists — Arbitrary I’roposition '♦f Charles — 
Hesolutions of the Diot-~Tlio Rol'ormatlon in Ibangor— 
Declaion of the Princes— Violence of rcrdliiand — Tlie 
Schism completed. 

The sack of Romo, by exasperating the ad- 
herents of the Papacy, had given arms to all 
the enemies of Charles V. The French army 
under Lautrcc had forced the imperial army, 
enervated by the tleli hts of a new Capua, 

1 Kopp. Hess. Oer!cht.s.— Wrf. I. 107. 

- Sangnisiigw Insatiabilcs juiosccro nolunt, nisi Ocruia- 
mailore sentif u:. Utli June 152». 

J Non enlm prorsus conticta Corn. Uef. 1. 9S8. 

' Ukc inlnse apud luimlcos odia auxerlut. Ibid. UW. 


stormy, and stones fell from tho roofs of 
churches. “ All these things,” exclaimed 
tho terrified Mclaiictlion, “ excite mo in no 
trifling degree.” ^ 

The lett(‘r.s of convocation issued by the 
imperi il gevevnment agreed but too well 
with tlicsc prodigies. The emperor, writing 
from Toledo to tlic elector, accused him of 
sedition and revolt. Alarming whispers 
passed from month to mouth that were suffi- 
cient to cause tlio fiill of the weak. Duke 
Henry of IMcckleiiburg and the clcctor-pala- 
tino ha.stily returned to the side of poper}’’. 

Never liad the sacerdotal party appeared 
in tlie diet in such numhers, or so powerful 
and decided.® On the 5th March, Ferdinand, 

I An Aurora borealis. ** Magnum chasma, quo nox tota 
llluinlnanatur.'* L. Kpp. ili. VJO. 

Si vora aunt, diem Christ! praccurrunt Itseo monstra. 
Ibid. 438. 

3 Adspcctum n-r^xyovuv Saturnict Jovls. Corp. Ref. 1. 
107;>. 

4 Kgo non lovitor commoveor bis rebus. Ibid. 1076. 

3 Nuuaunm full tanta frequenliaullis conclllls 

quanta iu his cst. Ibid. 1039. 
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the president of the diet, the Dukes of Ba- 
varia, and lastly the ecclesiastical electors of 
Mentz and Treves, had entered the gates of 
Spires surrounded by a numerous armed 
escort.^ On the 13th March, the Elector of 
Saxony arrived, attended only by Melanc- 
thon and Agricola. But Philip of Hesse, 
faithful to his character, entered the city on 
the 18th March to the sound of trumpets, 
and with two hundred horsemen. 

The divergence of men’s minds soon be- 
came manifest. A papist did not meet an 
evangelical in the street without casting 
angry glances at him, and secretly threaten- 
ing him with perfidious machinations.- The 
elector-palatine passed the Saxons without 
appearing to know them;® and although 
Joan of Saxony was the most important of 
the electors, none of the chiefs of the oppo- 
site party visited him. Grouped around 
their tables, the Roman-catholic pvinc(is 
seemed absorbed in games of hazard.^ 

But erelong they gave positive marks of 
their hostile disposition. The elector and 
the landgrave ■were prohibited from having 
the Gospel preached in their mansions. It 
was asserted, oven at this early period, thiit 
John was about to be turned out of Spires, 
and deprived of his electorate.® “AVe are 
the execration and the sweepings of the 
earth,” said Melancthon ; “but Christ will 
look down on his poor people, and will pro- 
seiTC them.”® In tnith, God was with the 
witnesses to liis Word. Tlie people of Spires 
thirsted for the Go.spcl, and the elector WTOte 
to his son on Pahn »Siuiday ; “ About eight 
thousand per.sons were present to-day in my 
chapel at morning and evening worship.” 

The Roman party now quickened their 
proceedings ; their plan was simple but 
energetic. It was necessary to put down 
the religious liberty that had existed for 
more than three years, and for this purpose 
they must abrogate tlic decree of lo26, and 
revive that of 1521. 

On the 15th March the imperial commis- 
sioners announced to the diet that as the 
last resolution of Spires, which left all the 
states free to act in conformity with the in- 
spirations of tlieir coTiFciencls, had given 
rise to great disorders, the emperor bad an- 
nulled it by virtue of bis supreme pow’cr. 
This arbitrary act, which bad no precedent 
in the empire", as w'ell ns the despotic tone in 
which it was notified, filled the evangelical 
Christians with indignation and alarm. 
“ Christ,” exclaimed Sturm, “ has again fallen 
into tlic hands of (’aiapli is and Pilate.’' ^ 

> Mogantinum et Trevirensein cum coniltatu armato. 
Seckend. ii, 129. 

Vultu significant quantum nos oderint, et quid machi- 
nentur. Cotp. Ilef. 1. Iu40. ^ 

3 Pfalz kennl kein Sachsen mehr. Epp. Alberli Mans- 
feld. 


A commission was appointed to examine 
the imperial proposition. The Archhislioj) ji 
of Salzburg, with Faber and Eck, that is h 
to say, the most violent enemies of the Re- j 
formation, were among its members. “The ' 
Turks are better than the luithcrans,” said 
Faber, “ for the Turks observe fast-days, and 
the Lutherans violate them.' If we must 
choose between the Holy Scriptures of God 
and the old errors of the"Church, we should i 
reject the former.”^ “ Every day in full as- 
sembly Faber casts some’’ new stone at us : 
Gospellers,” says Melancthon.® “ Oh, what 
an Iliad 1 should have to compose,” added > 
he, “ if 1 were to report all these blasphe- 
mies!” : 

'Hie priests called for tlic execution of the ; 
edict of Worms, 1521, and the evangelical | 
members of the commission, among whom 
were the Elector of Saxony and Sturm, de ; 
manded, on the contrary, the maintenance of ! 
the edict of Spires, 1526. The latter thus | 
remained within the bounds of legality, j 
whilst their adversaries were driven to coups 
d'etat. 111 fact, a new order of things having ' 
been le^cally established in tlie empire, no i 
one could infringe it; and if the diet pro- ; 
suincd to destroy by force what had been ; 
constitutionally established three years be- i 
fore, the evangelical states had the rigljt ot‘ 
opposing it. The majority of the commis- 
sion felt that the reestablishment of thi- 
ancient order of things would be a revolution I 
no less complete tlnni tlio Reformation itself. ; 
How could they subject anew to Rome and to ; 
her clergy those nations in wliose bo.‘=om the 
Word of God liad been so richly spn?ad 
abroad? For this reason, equally rejecting | 
the demands of the priests and of the evan ■ 
gelic.als, the majority came to a rc.soliition on 
the 24tli March that every religious Iniiova- j 
tioii should continue to be interdicted in the ■ 
places wliere the edict of VA^n'ins Inal been 
carried out ; and that in those where the , 
people had dcvi.ated from it, and where they ; 
could not conform to it without danger of 
revolt, they should at least effect no new 
reform, they sliould touch upon no contro | 
verted point, tliey should not oppo.se tlie ' 
celebration of the mass, they should permit | 
no Roman catholic to embrace Lutheranism/ j 
they should not decline the Episcopal juris- 
diction, and should tolerate no anabaptists 
or sacramental ians. 'i'hc status-quo and no 
proscly tism— such were the essentials of this 
resolution. 

The majority no longer voted as in 152G : 
the wind had tiimed against the Gospel. 
Accordingly this proposition, after having 
Uicn delayed a few days by the festival ot 

i 1 Voclfcratus c«t Tnreos LnthcranfB mellores csso. Corp. 


* Adverse partes proccres alea tempiiB pcrdiprc, L. Epi>. i 

iil. 43F». I 

* AIll exclusiitn Spirt*', nlM adcmtuin electorattim. Ibid. 

® Sed ' ;'Tlstus rcBpicict ot ialvablt populum pauporom. 


Corp. Kol. i. 1040. 
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a Faber lapidat non quotldlc pro condone. Ibid. 
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Easter, was laid before the diet on the 6th 
April, and passed on tlie 7th.' 

If it became a law, the Reformation could 
neither be extended into those places where 
as yet it was unknown, nor be established on 
solid foundations in those where it already 
existed. The re-establishment of the Romish 
hierarchy, stipulated in the proposition, 
would infallibly bring back the ancient 
abuses ; and the least deviation from so vex- 
atious an ordinance would easily furnish the 
Romanists with a pretext for completing the 
destruction of a work already so violently 
shaken. 

The Elector, the Landgrave, tlie Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, the Brince of Anhalt, 
and the Chancellor of Imneburg on one side, 
and the deputies for the cities on the otlicr, 
consulted together. An entirely new order 
of things w\'is to proceed from this council. 
If they had been animated by selfishness, 
they would perhaps have accepted this 
decree. In fact tliey were left free, in 
appearance at least, to profess their hiith : 
ought they to demand more ? could they 
do so ? Were they bound to constitute 
themselves the cljampions of liberty of con- 
science in all the world ? Never, perhaps, 
had there been a more critical situation ; 
but these noble-minded men came victorior»s 
out of the trial. What! should they lega- 
lize b ' anticipation the scatibld and the tor- 
ture ? IShould they oppose th(5 Holy Ghost 
in its work of converting souls to Christ I 
Should they forget their Master’s command : 

Goycinto all the icorhi and preach the 
to every creature?" If one of the states of the 
empire desired some day to follow their 
example and bo reformed, should they take 
away its power of doing so? Having Ihciu- 
selves entered the kingdom of heaven, should 
they shut tlie door after them ’? No ! 
rather endure every thing, sacrifice every 
thing, even tljcir slates, tlicir crowns, and 
th(;ir lives. 

“ Let us ivjcct this decree,” said the. 
princes. “ In matters of conscience the 
majority has no power.” — “ It is to the 
decree of 1520,” added the cities, “ that we 
are indebted for the peace that the empire 
enjoys: its abolition would fill Germany with 
troubles <and divisions. The diet is incom- 
petent to do more than preserve religious 
liberty until .a council meets.” Such in fact 
is the grand attribute of the state, and if, in 
our days, the protostant powers desire to 
influence the Romish govcrnmeiits, they 
should strive solely at obtaining for Ibc sub- 
jects of the latter that religious liberty 
which the pope confiscates to his own .advan- 
tage wherever ho reigns alone, and by which 
he profits greatly in every evangelical state, 
^omo of the deputies proposed refusing all 
assistance against the I'urks, hoping thus to 
force the emperor to interfere in this reli- 
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gious question. But Sturm called upon them 
not to mix up political matters with the sal- 
vation of souls. They resolved therefore to 
reject the proposition, but witliout holding 
out any threats. It was this noble resolution 
that gained for modern times liberty of 
thought and independence of faith. 

Ferdinand and the priests, who were no 
less resolute, determined, however, on van- 
quishing what they called a daring obsti- 
nacy ; and they commenced with the weaker 
states.^ They began to frighten and divide 
the cities, which liad hitherto pursued a com- 
mon course. On the 12th April they were 
summoned before the diet : in vain did they 
allege the absence of some of their number, 
and ask for delay. It was refused, and the 
call was hurried on. Twenty-ono free cities 
accepted tlic proposition uf the diet, and 
fourteen rtyccted it. It was a hold act on 
the part of the latter, and was accomplished 
in the midst of the most painful sufl’erings. 
“ This is the first trial,” said ITarrer, second 
deputy of Strashjirg ; “ now will come the 
second : w(3 must either deny the Word of 
God or — he burnt.”' 

A violent proceeding of Ferdinand’s imme- 
diately commenced the series of humiliations 
that w^erc reserved for the evangelical cities. 
A deputy of Strasburg should, in conformity 
with the decree of Worms, have been a mem- 
ber of the imperial government from the 
cummencenjeiit of April. He was declared 
excluded from his rights until the rc-esta- 
hlishmcnt of the mass in Strasbnrg. All the 
cities united in protesting against this arbi- 
tniry act. 

At the same time, the elector-palatine and 
King Ferdinand himself bogged the princes 
to accept the decree, assuring them that the 
emperor would be exceedingly pleased with 
them. “ We will obey the emperor,” replied 
they calmly, “ in every tiling that may con- 
tribute to niaiiitaln peace and the honour of 
God.” 

It was time to put an end to this struggle. 
On the IBth April it was decreed that the 
evangelical states should not be heard ognin; 
and Ferdinand prepared to inflict the deci- 
sive blow on the morrow. 

When the day came, the king appeared in 
the diet, surrounded by the other commis- 
sioners of the empire, and by several bishops. 
He thanked the Roman-catholics for their 
fidelity, and declared that the resolution 
having been dofinilivcly agreed to, it was 
about to bo drawn up in the form 6f an impe- 
rial decree. He then announced to the elec- 
tor and his friends, tliat their only remaining 
course was to submit to the majority. 

The cvangidical princes, who had not ex- 
pected so positive a declaration, w’cre excited 
at this summons, and passed, according to 
custom, into an adjoining chamber to deli- 
berate. But Ferdinand was not in a humour 

I 1 Dm wort Gottes zu wiedemifen Oder abor btennen. 
.Tung Ueytrligc, p. 37. 
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to wait for their answer. Ho rose, and the 
imperial commissioners with him. Vain were 
all endeavours to stop him. “ I have received 
an order from his imperial maiesty,” replied 
he *, “ I have executed it. All is over.” 

Thus did Charles’s brother notify an order 
to the Christian princes, and then retire with- 
out even caring if there was any reply to bo 
made I To no purpose did they send a depu- 
tation entreating the king to return. “ It is 
a settled affair,” repeated Ferdinand ; “ sub- 
mission is all that remains.”' 'rhis refusal 
completed the schism : it separated Rome 
from the Gospel. Perhaps more justice on 
the part of the empire and of the papacy 
might have prevented the rupture that since 
then has divided the Western Church. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Protest-Principles of the Protest— Supremacy of the 
Gospel— Christian union— Ferdinand rejects the Protest 
—Attempt at Conciliation— Kxultatlon of the Papists— 
Evangelical Appeal— Christian Unity a Reality— Uaugers 
of the Protestants— The Protestants leave Spires— The 
Princes the True Reformers— Germany and Reform. 

If the imperial parly displayed such con- 
tempt, it was not without a cause. They 
felt that weakness was on the side of tlic 
Reformation, and strength with Charles and 
the pope. Put the weak have also their 
strength; and of this the evangelical jmnccs 
were aware. As Ferdinand paid no atten- 
tion to their complaints, they ought to pay 
none to his absence, to appeal from tfic re- 
port of the diet to the Word of God, and from 
the Emperor Charles to .Jesus Christ, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

They resolved upon this step. A declara- 
tion was drawn up to that effect, and this 
was the famous Protest that henceforward 
gave the name of Protestant to the renovated 
Church. The elector and his allies, having 
returned to the common liall of the diet, thus 
addressed the assembled states:^ — 

“ Dear Lords, Cousins, Uncles, and 
Friends ! Having repaired to this diet at 
the summons of his majesty, ' and for tlic 
common good of the empire and of Christen- 
dom, we have heard and learnt that the de- 
cisions of the last diet concerning our holy 
Christian faith are to be repealed, and that 
it is proposed to substitute for them certain 
restrictive and onerous resolutions. 

“ King Ferdinand and the other imperial 
commissioners, by affixing their seals to the 
last Recess of Spires, had promised, however, 
in the name of the emperor, to carry out sin- 
cerely and inviolably all that it contained, 
and to permit nothing that was contrary to 

* 21* Mcren beschlosscn. Jung p. 90. 

There are two copies of this act; one of tlnun Is brief, 
and the other, which is longer, was transmitted lu writing 
to the imperial coutmlssioncrs. It Is from the latter we ex- 
tract the passages in tlic text. They wlH both bo found in 
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it. In like manner, also, you and we, 
electors, princes, prelates, lords, and depu- 
ties of the empire, bound ourselves to main- 
tain always and with our wdxole might every 
article of that decree. 

“ Wo cannot therefore consent to its re- 
peal : — 

“ Firstly, because we believe that his im- 
perial majesty (as well as you and we), is 
called upon to maintrain firmly what has been 
unanimously and solemnly resolved. 

“ Secondly, because it concerns the glory 
of God and the salvation of our souls, and 
that in such matters we ought to have re- 
gard, above all, to the commandments of 
God, who is King of kings and Lord of lords; 
each of us rendering Iiim account for him 
self, without caring tlie least in the world 
about ma jority or minority.' 

“We form no judgment on that which 
concerns you, most dear lords ; and we are 
content to pray God daily that he will bring 
us all to unity of faith, in truth, charity, and 
holiness through Jesus Christ, our throne of 
grace find our only mcdifitor. 

“ Ihit in w’hat concerns ourselves, adhe- 
sion to your resolution (and let every honest 
nnan be judge !) would bo acting against our 
conscience, condemning a doctrine that we 
maintain to bo Christian, and pronouncing 
that it ought to be abolished in our states, 
if w'e could do st) witliout trouble. 

“This would be to deny onr Lord Jesus 
Christ, to re.j(!Ct his holy Word, and thu.s 
give liini just reason to deny us in turn be- 
fore his Father, as he has threatened. 

“ What ! we ratify this edict ! Wo assert 
that wlum Almighty God calls a man to Hi.s 
knowledge, this man cannot however re- 
ceive the knowledge of God! Oh ! of what 
dejidly backslidings should we not thus be- 
come the accomplices, not only among our 
o\vn subjects, but also among yours ! 

“ For this reason w'c reject the yoke that 
is imposed on us. And although it istini 
versally known tliat in our states the holy 
.‘^acrament of tlie body and blood of our Lord 
is becomingly administered, we cannot ad- 
here to what the edict proposes against the. 
sacramentarians, seeing tliat the imperial 
edict did not speak of them, that they have 
not lieen heard, and that we cannot resolve 
upon such imjiorlant points before the next 
coimcil. 

“ Moreover” — and this is the essential part 
of the protest — “as the new edict declares 
that the ministers shall preach the Gospel, 
explaining it according to the writings ac- 
cepted by the holy Christian Church ; wo 
think that, for this regulation to have any 
value, we should first agree on what is meant 
by the true and holy Ciiurch. Now, seeing 
that there is great diversity of opinion in this 
respect ; that there is no sure doctrine but 
sucli as is conformable to the Word of God ; 

1 Eln Jegllcher fur slch solbt vor Oott stehen. June Hey* 
tr9gc, p. Mi. 
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that the Dord forbids the teaching of any 
other doctrine ; that each text of the Holy 
Scriptures ought to be explained by other 
and clearer texts ; and that this holy book is 
in all things necessary for the Christian, 
easy of understanding, and calculated to 
scatter the darkness : wo are resolved, with 
the grace of God, to maintain the pure and 
exclusive preaching of his only Word, such 
as it is contained in the biblical books of the 
Old and New Testament, without adding 
any thing thereto that may be contrary to it J 
This Word is the only trutli ; it is the sure 
rule of all doctrine and of all life, and can 
never fail or deceive us. He who builds on 
this foundation shall stand against all tlic 
powers of hell, whilst all the human vanities 
that are set up against it shall fall before the 
face of God, 

“ For these reasons, most dear lords, uncles, 
cousins, and friends, we earnestly entreat 
you to weigh carefully our grievances and 
our motives. If 3 ’^ou do not yield to our re- 
quest, we Protest by these presents, before 
God, our only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, 
and Saviour, and who will one day bo our 
judge, as well as before all men and all crea- 
tures, that we, for us and for our people, neitlier 
consent nor adhere in any mariner whatsoever 
to the proposed decree, in any thing that is 
contrary to God, to his holy Word, to our 
right conscience, to the salvation of our souls, 
and to the last decree of ^'pires. 

“ At the same time we arc in expectation 
th.it his imperial majesty will behave to- 
wards us like a Christian prince who loves 
G(id above all things ; and wo declare our- 
selves ready to pay unto him, as well as 
unto you, gracious lords, all the affection 
and obedience that are our just and legitimate 
duty.” 

'f bus, in presence of the diet, spoke out 
tlio.sc courageous men wlioin Christendom 
will henceforward deiioinmato Tun Pro- 
tenants. 

They had barely" finished when they an- 
nounced their intention of quitting Spires on 
the morrow ^ 

This protest and declaration produced a 
deep impression. I’he diet was rudely in- 
terrupted and broken into two hostile par- 
ties, — thus preluding war. The majority 
became the prey of the liveliest fears. As 
fur the Protestants, relying ju7'e hunmnOy 
upon the edict of Spires, and, jure divino, 
upon the Bible, they were full of courage and 
firmness. 

The principles contained in this celebrated 
protest of the 19th April 1520, constitute the 
very essence of Protestantism. Now this 
protest opposes two abuses of man in matters 
of faith : tnc first is the intrusion of the civil 
magistrate, and the second the arbitrary autho- 

1 Allein Oottes wort, lautcr und rein, iiiid nichts das 
dswiedcr igt. Jung IloytTfige, p. lOI. 

* Also zu verritton ui :..ub genomo’ou. Jung Iteytragc, p, 
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rity of the Church. Instead of these abuses^ 
Protestantism sets the power of conscience 
above the magistrate ; and the authority of 
the Word of God above the visible church. 
In the first place, it rejects the civil power 
in divine things, and says with the prophets 
and apostles : Ire must obey God rather than 
man. ^ In presence of the crown of Charles 
the Fifth, it uplh'ts the crown of Jesus Christ. 
But it goes farther : it lays down the prin- 
ciple, that all human teaching should be 
subordinate to the oracles of God, Even the 
primitive Church, by recognising the writ- 
ings of the apostles, had performed an act of 
submission to this supreme authority, and 
not an act of authority, as Rome maintains ; 
and the establislimcnt of a tribunal charged 
with the interpretation of the Bible, had ter- 
minated only in slavishly subjecting man to 
man in what should be most unfettered — 
conscience and faith. In this celebrated act 
of Spires no doctor appears, and the Word of 
God reigns alone. Never has man exalted 
himself like the pope ; never have men kept 
in the back ground like the reformers. 

A Romish historian maintains that the 
word Proteataui signifies enemy of the emperor 
and of the pope.^ If he means that Protes- 
tantism, in matters of faith, rejects the in- 
tervention botli of the empire and of the 
papacy, it is well. But even this explana- 
tion docs not exhaust the signification of the 
word, for Protestantism threw off man’s 
autliority solely to place Jesus Christ bn the 
throne of the Church, and his Word in the 
pulpit. Tliere has never been any thing 
more positive, and at the same time more 
aggressive, than the position of the Protes- 
tants at Spires. By maintaining that their 
faith is alono capable of saving the world, 
they defended with intrepid courage the 
rights of Christian prosclytism. We cannot 
abandon this pro.selytisni without deserting 
the protestant principle. 

The Protestants of ii'pircs were not con- 
tent to exalt the truth ; they defended 
charity'. Faber and the other papal parti- 
sans had endeavoured to separate tlie princes, 
who in general walked with Luther, from 
the cities that ranged themselves rather on 
the side of Zw ingle. Chlcolampadius had 
immediately written to Melanctbon, and en- 
lightened him on the doctrines of tlie Zurich 
reformer. He liad indignantly rejected the 
idea that Christ was banished into a corner 
of heaven, and had energetically declared 
that, according to the fciwiss Christians, 
Christ was in every place upholding all things 
by the Word of his power.** “ With the 
visible symliols,” he added, “ we give and 
we receive the invisible grace, like all the 
faithful.”® 

1 PerducllcB in Pontlficcm ftc Cjcsarem. Pallaviclnl, C. T. I. 
p, 217. 

2 UbiQue ut ct portet omnia verbo virtutls suae. Hospln. 
Hist. Sacr. il. 112. 

3 Xa^/v rnv io^etrev fiira ruv ffVfJtficXu* 
c^eireuv. Ibid. 
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The^e dedarationa were not useless. There 
were at $p^lre8 two men who from different 
motiYes opposed the efforts of Faber, and 
seOQnded tnose of (Ecolampadius. The land- 
graTOf ever revolving projects of alliance in 
his mind, felt cleai'ly that if the Christians of 
Saxony and of Hesse allowed the condemna- 
tion of the churches of Switzerland and of 
Upper Germany, they would by that verjr 
means deprive themselves of powerful auxi- 
liaries.^ Melanctlion, who unlike the land- 
grave was far from desiring a diplomatic 
alliance, lest it should hasten on a war, de- 
fended the groat principles of justice, and 
exclaimed : “ To* what just reproaches should 
we not bo exposed, were wc to recognise in 
our adversaries the right of condemning a 
doctrine without having heard those who 
defend it !” The union of all evangelical 
Christians is therefore a principle of primi- 
tive Protestantism. 

As Ferdinand had not heard the protest of 
the 19th April, a deputation of the evan- 
gelical states went the next day to present 
it to him. The brotlicr of Charles the Fifth 
received it at first, but immediately after 
desired to return it. Then was witnessed a 
strange scene — the king refusing to keep 
the protest, and the deputies to take it back. 
At last the latter, out of respect, received it 
from Ferdinand’s hands; but they laid it 
boldly upon a tablo, and directly quitted the 
hall. 

The king and the imperial commissaries 
remained in presence of this formidable 
writing. It TV’as there — before tlieir eyes — 
a significant monument of the courage and 
faith of the Protestants. Irritated against 
this .silent but mighty witness, wliich ac- 
cused Ids tyranny, and left him the respon- 
sibility of all the evils that were about to 
burst upon the empire, the brotlicr of Charles 
the Fifth called some of his councillors, and 
ordered them instantly to carry tlie impor- 
tant document back to the Protestants. 

All this was unavailing ; the protest had 
been registered in the annals of the worhl, 
and nothing could erase it. Liberty of 
thought and of conscience had been se- 
cured for ages to come. Thus all evangeli- 
cal Germany, foreseeing these things, was 
moved at this courageous act, and adopted 
it as the expression of its will and of its 
faith. Men in every quarter beheld in it not 
a mere political event, but a Christian ac- 
tion, and tliG youthful electoral prince, .Tolm 
Frederick, in this respect the organ of his 
age, cried to the Protestants of Spires : “ May 
the Almighty, wlio has given you gnreo to 
confess energetically, freely, and fearlessly, 
preserve you in that ciiiistiaii firmness until 
the day of eternity ! ” * 

While the Christians were filled with joy, 
their enemies were frightened at their own 

1 Omni stndio Uborabat ut lllos unir«t. Seek, II. 127. 

* In eo inansuros ease, nec nassuros ut utl» liomlmim 
machhiationn ab ca aentontia divelJercntur. Ibid. 121. 


work. The very day on which Ferdinand 
had declined to receive the protest (Tuesday 
20th April^, at one in the afternoon, Henry 
of Brunswick and Philip of Baden presented 
themselves as mediators, announcing, how- 
ever, that they were acting solely of their 
own authority. They proposed that there 
should be no more mention of the decree of 
Worms, and that the first decree of Spires 
should bo maintained, but with a few modi- 
fications ; that the two parties, while remain- 
ing free until the next council, should oppose 
every new sect, and tolerate no doctrine con- 
trary to the sacrament of the Lord’s body.* 

On Wednesday, 21st April, tho evangeli- 
cal states did not appear adverse to these 
propositions ; and even those who had em- 
braced tlie doctrines of Zwingle declared 
boldly that such a proposal would not com- 
promise their existence. “ Only let us call 
to mind,” said they, “ that in sucli difiicuU 
matters we must act, not with the sword, 
but with the sure Word of God.® For, as 
Saint Paul says : What is not of filth is sin. 
If tliercforo we constrain Christians to do 
what they believe unjust, instead of leading 
them by God’s W’^ord to acknowledge what is 
good, wc force them to sin and incur a ter- 
rible responsibility.” 

The fanatics of the Roman party trembled 
as they saw tlio victory nearly escaping 
from them; tliey rejected all compromise, 
and desired purely and simply the re-estab- 
li.shniciit of the papacy. Their zeal over- 
came every tiling, and the negotiations were 
broken otf. 

On Tliursday, 22d April, tho diet re- 
as.sembled at seven in the morning, and tho 
Jiccess was read precisely as it had been pre- 
viously drawn up, without even mentioning 
the attempt at conciliation which had just 
failed. 

Faber triumphed. Proud of liaving the 
car of kings, ho tossed liim.self furiously 
about, and, to look at him, one would have 
said (according to an eye-witness) that he 
was a Cyclops forging in his cav'ern tho 
monstrous cliains with wliich he was about 
to bind the Reformation and the reformers.* 
The papist princes, carried away by the 
tumult, gave the spur, .says Alelancthou, 
and flung themselves headlong into a path 
filled with dangers."* Nothing wa.s left for 
the evangelical Christians but to fall on their 
knees and cry to the Lord. “All that re- 
mains for us to do,” repeated Mclancthon, 
“ is to call upon tho Son of God.” ® 

The last sitting of the diet took place on 
the 24th April. Tho princes renewed their 
protest, in which fourteen free and imperial 
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cities joined ; and they next thought of giv- 
ing their appeal a legal form* 

On Sunday, 25th April, two notaries, Leo- 
nard Stetner of Freysingen and Pangraco 
Saltzmann of Bamberg, were seated at a 
small table in a narrow chamber on the 
ground-fteor of a house situated in St. John’s 
Lane, near the church of the same name in 
Spires, and around them were the chancellors 
of the princes and of the evangelical cities, 
with several witnesses,^ 

This little hotise belonged to an humble 
pastor, Peter Muterstatt, deacon of St. 
John’s, who, taking the place of the elector 
or of tho landgrave, had offered a domicile 
for the important act that was preparing. 
His name is worthy in consequence of being 
transmitted to posterity. The document 
having been deuni tivoly drawn up, one of 
the notaries began reading it. “ Since tliero 
is a natural communion between alf men,” 
said the Protestants, “and since even per- 
sons condemned to death arc permitted to 
unite and appeal against their condemnation ; 
how much more are wo, who are members 
of tho same spiritual body, tho Church of 
the Son of God, children of tlie same Hea- 
venly Father, and consequently brothers in 
tlic Spirit,^ authorized to unite when our sal- 
vation and etemal tfoiulcinnation arc con- 
cerned ? ” 

After reviewing all that had passed In the 
diet, and after intercalating in their appeal 
the principal documents that had rcfereiico 
to it, the Protestants ended by saying ; 
“ \Vc therefore ap[)eal for ourselves, for our 
sulijccts, and for all who receive or who 
shall liercafter receive the Word of God, from 
all past, present, or future vexatious mea- 
sures, to his Imperial Majesty, and to a free 
and univ(;rsal assembly of holy Christen- 
dom.” This docmneiit filled twelve sheets 
of parchment ; the signatures and seals were 
affixed to tho thirteenth. 

Thus in the obscure dwelling of the chap^ 
lain of St. John’s was made the first confes- 
sion of the true Christian union. In pre- 
sence of tho .*^holly mechanical unity of the 
pope, these confessors of Jesus raised the 
banner of the living unity of Christ ; and, as 
in the days of oui' }:?aviour, if there were 
many synagogues in Israel, there was at 
least but one temple. Tho Christians of 
Electoral Saxony, of Luneburg, of Anhalt, 
of Hesse and tlio Margravatc, of Strasburg, 
Nuremberg, Ulm, Constance, landau, Mem- 
mingen, Kempteii, Nordlingen, Heilbroaiii, 
Keutlingen, Isny, Saint Gall, Weissemburg, 
and Windsheim, took each oth'-r’s hands on 
the 25th April, near the church of St. John, 
in the face of threatening persecutions. 
Among them might be found those who, 
like Zwingle, acknowledged in the Lord’s 


1 Untem In elnem Klefnen Stiibleln. Jung Beytriigc.p. 
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Supper the entirely spiritual presence of 
Jesus Christ, as well as those who, with 
Luther, admitted his corporeal presence. 
There existed not at that time in the evan- 
gelical body any sects, hatred, or schism ; 
Christian unity was a reality. That upper 
chamber in which during the early days of 
Christianity, tho apostles with the women 
and tho brethren “ continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication,”^ and 
that lower chamber where, in the first days 
of the Reformation, the renewed disciples 
of Jesus Clirist presented tliemselves to the 
pope and tho emperor, to the world and to 
the scaffold, as forming but one body, are 
the two cradles of the Church; and it is 
in thi.s its hour of weakness and humilia- 
tion that it shines forth with the brightest 
gloiy. 

After thi.s appeal each one returned in 
silence to liis (Ivvelliiig. Several tokens ex- 
cited alarm for the Sratety of the Protestants. 
A short time previously Mclauclhon hastily 
conducted through tlio streets of Spires 
toward the Rliine hi.s friend Simon Grynaeus, 
pressing him to cross the river. The latter 
was astonished at such precipitation.^ “ An 
old man of grave and solemn air, but who is 
unknown to me,” said Melancthon, “ ap- 
peared before mo and said : In a minute the 
officers of justice will be sent by Ferdinand 
to arrest Grynaius.” As he was intimate 
ivith Faber, and had licen scandalized atone 
of his sermons, Grynaeus went to him, and 
begged him no longer to make war against 
tho truth. Faber dissembled liis anger, but 
immediately after repaired to the king, from 
whom he had obtained an order against the 
importunate profe.ssor of Heidelberg.® Me- 
laiicthon doubted not tliat God had saved his 
friend by sending one of His holy angels to 
forewarn him. Motionle.ss on the banks of 
the Rhine, he waited until the waters of that 
stream had rescued Grynanis from his perse- 
cutors. “ At last,” cried Meianctlioii, as he 
saw' him on tlie opposite side, “ at last he is 
torn from the ernci jaws of those who thirst 
for innocent blood.” When he returned to 
his house, Melancthon w'as informed that 
officers in search of Grynaeus had ransacked 
it from top to bottom.® 

There was nothing to detain the Protes- 
tants any longer in {Spires, and accordingly, 
on tlie morning after their appeal (Monday, 
26tli April), the elector, the landgrave, and 
the Dukes of Luneburg, quitted the city, 
reached Worms, and thou returned by Hesse 
into their own states. The appeal of Spires 
was publivshed by tho landgrave on the 5th, 
and by tho elector on the 13th of May. 


1 Act.s I. 14. 

2 Mirantl ques cnset tantn festinationis causa. Camera- 
rlus Vita Mel. p. 113. 

3 Faher qui valdc ofFcnderelur oratloni tail, disslmulare 
taincnumnia. Ibid. 

* Kroptus quasi c fauclbus eonim qul slliunt sanguinem 
innocentium. Mel. ad Onroer. ‘isd April, Corp. Ref. 1. 1062. 

6 Afliult armnta Qusedam inanua ad compreheudum Qry> 
nseum nibsa. Camer. VU. Mel. p. 113. 
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MelABOthoh had returned to Wittemberg 
on the 6th of May, persuaded that the two 
p^es were about to draw the sword. His 
mends were alarmed at seeing him agitated, 
exhausted, and like one de^.^ It is a 
great event that has just taken place at 
Spires,” said ho ; “ an event pregnant with 
dangers, not only to the empire, but to reli- 
gion itself.® All tlie pains of hell oppress 
me.”® 

It was Melancthon’s greatest affliction 
that these evils were attributed to him, as 
indeed he ascribed tliein himself. “ One 


destined to emanate the reaction hgafnst that 
material, external, and legal system, which 
bad taken the place of Christianity $ it was 
they who were called to shatter in pieces the 
skeleton which had been substituted for the 
spirit and the life, and restore to the heart 
of Christendom, ossified by the hierarchy, 
the generous beatings of which it had been 
deprived for so many ages. The universal 
Church will never forget the debt it owes to 
the princes of Spires and to Luther. 


single thing has injured us,” said ho ; “ our 
not having approved, as was required of us, 
the edict against *the Zwinglians.” Luther 
did not take this gloomy view of affairs ; but 
he was far from comprehending the force of 
the protest. “ The diet,” said he, “ has come 
to an cud almost without results, except that 
those who scourge Jesus Clnist were not 
able to satisfy their fury.”'* 

Posterity has not ratified this decision, 
and, on the contrary, dating from this epoch 
the definitive formation of Protestantism, 
it has hailed in the Protest of Spires one of 
the greatest movements recorded in history. 

Let us see to whom the chief glory of this 
act belongs. The part taken by the princes, 
and especially by the Elector of Baxony, in 
the German Itcformation, ntiist strike every 
impartial observer. Tliese are the true re- 
formers — the true martyrs. 'I'he Holy Ghost, 
that blowcth where it listeth, had inspired 
them with the courage of the ancient con- 
fessors of the Church ; and the God of Ehn;- 
tion was glorified in tlicm. Somewhat later, 
perhaps, tins great part played by the princes 
produced deplorable consequences i there is 
no grace of God that man cannot pervert. 
Put notliing should prevent us from rendering 
honour to whom honour is due, and from 
adoring the work of the eternal Spirit in 
these eminent men who, under God, were in 
the sixteenth century the liberator.^ of Chris- 
tendom. 

The Reformation had taken a bodily form. 
It was Luther alone who had said No at the 
Diet of Worms ; hut churches and ministers, 
princes and people, said No at the Diet of 
Bpircs. 

In no country had superstition, scholasti- 
cism, hierarchy, .and popery, been so power- 
ful as among the Germanic nations. These 
simple and candid people had humbly bent 
their neck to the yoke that came from the 
banks of the Tiber. Put there was in them 
a depth, a life, a need of interior liberty, 
which, sanctified by the Word of God, might 
render them the most energetic organs of 
Christian truth. It wa^j from them that was 


> Itafult perturbatusutprimis (liebiif) pene cxtincius sit. 
Corn. Uef. f. iw;:. 

z Nonenim tarilu'n Impciium, sed rcli;Tlo etfam pcricli- 
tantur. Ibid. 

* Omnes doloroH inferni oppresserant me. Ibid. 1067, 10C9. 
6 Cliristo-mastiKes ot I’H.-.cluj-tyrannl .suiiin furorom non 
potueruiiC explore. L. I-Jpp. Liiicu, 6th May 1529. 
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The Protest of 8pirc.s had still fiirtlicr in- 
creased the indignation of the papal adhe- 
rents; and Charles the Fifth, according to 
the oath he had made at Rarcclona, set 
about preparing “ a suitable antidote for the 
pestilential disease with W'hicli the Ger- 
mans were attacked, and avenging in a 
.striking manner the insult offered to Jesu.s 
(’hrist.”^ The pope, on liis part, endea- 
voured to combine all the other princes of 
Christendom in this crusade ; and the peace 
of Cambray, concluded on the 5th August, 
tended to tlie accomplishment of his cruel 
designs. It left the emperor’s hands free 
against the heretics. After having entered 
their protest at Spires, it was necessary for 
the evangelicals to think of maintaining it. 

The protestant states that had already laid 
the foundations of an evangelical alliance at 
Spires, had agreed to send deputies to Ro- 
thach ; but the elector, staggered by the 
representations of Lutlicr, who was conti- 
nually repeating to him, “ In returning and 
rest shall ye he saved ; in quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength,”® ordered 
his deputies to listen to the proposals of his 
allies, but to decide upon nothing. They 
adjourned to a new conference, wliich never 
took place. Luther triumphed ; for human 
alliances failed “ Christ the Loi’d will know 
how to deliver us without the landgrave, 
and even against the landgrave,” said he to 
his friends.® 


1 Tllatamqne Christo Injurlam pro vJribuf ulcl*c«ntur. 
Dtitnonl, Curp. Uiiiv. Diplomatique, Iv. 1, 5. 
z Isaiah xxx. 15. L. Epp. ill, 4Vl. 

• Unscr Herr Christus, <tc. Ibid, Tills confidence of Lu- 
ther shocks a Lutheran histotiaii.— Plank. II. 451. 
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Philip of who /WEB :Yexedat Lu? 
ther’0 obBtiaacjr, was convinced that it arose 
from a dispute about words. They will 
hear no mention of alliances because of the 
Zwinglians/’ said he; “well then, let us 
put an end to the contradictions that sepa- 
rate them from Luther.” 

The union of all the disciples of the Word 
of God seemed in fact a necessary condition 
to the success of the Reformation. How 
could the Protestants resist the power of 
Rome and of the empire, if they were divided? 
The landgrave no doubt wished to unite their 
minds, that he might afterwards be able to 
unite their arms; hut the cause of Christ 
vras not to triumph by the sword. If they 
should succeed in uniting their hearts and 
prayers, the Reformation would then find such 
strength in the faith of its children, that 
Philip’s spearmen would no longer be ne- 
cessary. 

Unfortunately this union of minds, that 
was now to be sought after above all things, 
was a very difficult task. Imther in 1519 
had at first appeared not only to reform, but 
entirely renovate the doctrine of the Lord s 
Supper, as the Swiss did somewhat later. 
“ I go to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” 
he had said, “ and I there receive a sign from 
God that Christ’s righteousness and passion 
justify me ; such is the use of the sacra- 
ment.”' Tills discourse, which had gone 
through several impressions in the cities of 
Upper Germany, had prepared men’s minds 
for the doctrine of Zwiuglc. Accordingly 
Luther, astonished at the reputation he had 
gained, published this solemn declaration in 
i52 ? : “ I protest before God and before the 
whole world that I have never walked with 
the sacramentarians.” 

Luther in fact was never Zwdnglian as 
regards the Communion. Far from that, in 
1519, ho still believed in Transubstantiation. 
Why then should he speak of a sign? It 
was for this reason. While, according to 
Zw ingle, the bread and wdneare signs of the 
body and blood of Christ ; according to Lu- 
ther, the very body and blood of .Icsus 
Christ are signs of God’s grace. These 
opinions arc widely different from one 
another. 

Erelong this disagreement declared itself. 
In 1627 Zwingle, in his Friendly Exposition^ 
refuted Luther’s opinion with mildness and 
respect. Unluckily the pamphlet of the 
Saxon reformer “against the enthusiasts,” 
was then issuing from the press, and in it 
Luther expressed his indignation that his 
adversaries should dare speak of Christian 
unity and peace. “ Well !” exclaimed he, 
“ since they thus insult all reason, I will 
give them a Lutheran warning.^ Cursed be 


this concord I cursed be this charity ! do^i 
down with it, to the bottomless pit of hell r 
If I should murder your father, your mother; 
your wife, your child, and then, wishing to 
murder you, I should say to you, * Let us he 
at peace, my dear friend!’ what answer 
would you make ? — It is thus that the en- 
thusiasts, who murder Jesus Christ my 
Ijord, God the Father, and Christendom my 
mother, wish to murder me also ; and then 
they say, Let us be friends !” 

Zwingle wrote two replies “ to the excel- 
lent Martin Luther,” in a cold tone and with 
a haughty calmness more difficult to pardon 
than the invectives of tlio Saxon doctor. 
“ We ought to esteem you a vessel of 
honour,” said he, “and wo do so with joy, 
notwithstanding your faults.” Pamphlet 
followed pamphlet, Luther always writing 
with the same impetuosity, and Zwingle 
with unalterable coolness and irony. 

Such were the doctors whom the landgrave 
undertook to reconcile. Already, during the 
sitting of the Diet of Spires, I’liilip of Hesse, 
who was afflicted at hearing the papists 
continually repeating “ You boast of your 
attachment to the pure Word of God, and 
yet you are nevertheless disunited,”' had 
made overtures to Zwingle in writing, lie 
now went farther, and invited the theologians 
of tlic different parties to meet at Iklarburg. 
These invitations met with various recep- 
tions. Zwingle, whose heart was large and 
fraternal, answered the landgrave’s call; 
but it was rejected by Luther, wlio disco- 
vered leagues and battles behind this pre- 
tended concord. 

It seemed, however, that great difficulties 
would detain Zwingle. The road from Zurich 
to Marburg lay through the territories of the 
emperor and of other enemies to the Refor- 
mation ; the landgravo himself did not con- 
ceal the dangers of the journey but in order 
to obviate tliese difficulties, lie promised an 
escort from Strasburg to Hesse, and for the 
rest “ the protection of God.”^ These pre- 
cautions were not of a nature to reassure the 
Zurichers. 

Reasons of another kind detained Luther 
and Melanctlion. “ It is not right,” said 
they, “ that the landgrave should have so 
much to do with the Zwinglians. Their 
error is of such a natui'e that people of acute 
minds are easily tainted by it. Reason 
loves what it understands, particularly when 
learned men clothe their ideas in a scriptural 
dress.” 

Mclanetbon did not stop here, but put forth 


the Zwinglians would have a good chance of 


• In the writing entitled, Dm di€$« Worte noch /eaU Ste- 
hen. L. 0pp. xix. 

% Amiea agegeata. Id est, Expositio Eucharistiflc negotil ad 
M. Lutheruin. Zw. Opr. 

* Eine Lutherlsche V wrnunff. 1.. l*pp, xlx. 391. Wider 
die Schw&rmgelater. 


1 Inter nos ipsoa de religlonb ddetrina non consentire. 
Zw. Epp. n. 287. 

2 Viam Francofurdl caplaa, quam autem hac pcricalosto< 
rem cssi^ putamua. Ibid. p. 312. 

3 Juvaute Deo tuti. Ibid. p. 329, 
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of Thus, according to 

papists would be impartial 
jud^' When the real presence was tne sub^ 
ject of discussion ! He went still farther. 
‘‘ Let the Elector,” he wrote on the 14th 
May to the Prince Electoral, “ refuse to per- 
mit our journey to Marburg, so that we may 
be able to allege this excuse.” The elector 
would not lend himself to so disgraceful a 
proceeding ; and the reformers of Wittem- 
oerg found themselves compelled to accede 
to the request of Philip of Hesse. But they 
did so with these words : “ If the Swiss do 
not yield to us, all your trouble will be lost;” 
and they wrote to the theologians among 
their friends who were convoked by the 
pnnee : “ Stay nway if you can ; your absence 
will be very useful to us.” ^ 

Zwinglc, on the contrary, who would have 
gone to the end of the world, made every 
exertion to obtain permission from the ma- 
gistrates of Zurich to visit Marburg. “I 
am convinced,” said he to the secret council, 
“ that if wo doctors meet face to face, the 
splendour of truth will illuminate our eyes.”* 
But the council, that had only just signed 
the first religious peace,'* and who feared to 
see war burst out afresh, positively refused 
to allow the reformer’s departure. 

Upon this Zwingle decided for himself. 
He felt that' his presence was necessary for 
the maintenance of peace In Zurich; but the 
welfare of all Christendom summoned him to 
Marburg. Accordingly, raising his eyes to- 
wards heaven, he resolved to depart, exclaiin- 
ing,<“OGod! Thou hast never abandoned 
us ; Thou wilt perform thy will for thine own 
glory.”* During the niglit of the 31st of 
August, Zwinglc, who was unwilling to wait 
for the landgrave’s safe-conduct, prepared 
for his journey. IJodoIpli Collins, the Greek 
professor, was .alone to accompany him. The 
reformer wrote to the Smaller and to the Great 
Council ; “ If I leave without informing you, 
it is not, most wise lords, because I despise 
your authority ; but knowing the love you 
bear towards me, I foresee that 3mur anxiety 
will oppose my going.” 

As he was writing these w’ords, a fourth 
message arrived from the landgrave, more 
pressing still than the preceding ones. The 
reformer sent the prince’s letter to the burgo- 
master wi th his own, and then quitted his house 
privily by night,® concealing his departure 
both from friends, whose importunity he 
feared, and from enemies, whose snares he 
had good cause to dread. Ho did not oven 
tell his wife where he was going, lest it 
should distress her. Ho and Collins then 
mounted two horses <hat had been hired for 


the pnrpose,^ and off rai^dly in 
direction of Bask 

Daring the day the rumour of Zwingle’s 
absence spread through Zurich, and his ene- 
mies were elated. ** He has ned the coun- 
try,” said they ; “ he has run away with a 
pack of scoundrels !” “As he was crossing 
the river at Brack,” said others, “ the boat 
upset and he was drowned.” “ The devil,” 
affirmed many with a malicious smile, “ ap- 
peared to him bodily and carried him off.”* 
— “ There was no end to their stories,” says 
Bullinger. But the council immediately 
resolved on acceding to the wish of the 
reformer. On the very day of his departure 
they appointed one of the councillors, Ulrich 
Funck, to accompany him to Marburg, and 
he forthwith set out with uno domestic and 
an arquebusier. S^rasburg and Basle in like 
manner sent statesmen in company with 
their theologians, under the idea that this 
conference would doubtless have, also, a 
political object. 

Zwingle arrived safely at Basle,® and em- 
barked on the river on the 6th September 
with OEcohimpadius and several merchants.* 
In thirteen hours they reached Stnisburg, 
where the two reformers lodged in the house 
of Matthew Zell, the cathedral preacher. 
Catherine, the pastor’s wife, prepared the 
(lisiies in the kitchen, waited at table, accord- 
ing to the ancient Gehnan manners,® and 
then sitting down near Zwingle, listened 
attentively, and spoke with so much piety 
and knowledge, that the latter soon ranked 
her above many doctors. 

After discussing with the magistrates the 
means of resisting the Komish league, and 
the organization to be given to the Christian 
confederacy,® Zwingle quitted Strasbiirg : 
and he and his friends, conducted along by- 
roads, through forests, over mountains and 
valleys, by secret but sure paths, at length 
readied Marburg, escorted by forty Hessian 
c.aValiers.'^ 

Luther,’ on his side, accompanied by Me- 
laiicthon, Cruciger, and Jonas, had stopped 
on the Hessian frontier, declaring that no 
thing should induce him to cross it without 
a safe-conduct from the landgrave. This 
document being obtained, Luther arrived at 
Alsfekl, where the scholars, kneeling under 
the reformer’s windows, cliantcd their pious 
liymns. lie entered Marburg on the 30th 
September, a day after the arrival of the 
Swi.ss. Both parties went to inns ; but they 
had scarcely alighted before the landgrave 
invited them to come and lodge in the castle, 
thinking by this means to bring those op- 


\ Paplstlscbe als unpartelsche. Oorp. Ref. J. 1006. 

SI poles, noli adesse. L. Kpp. lit. 501. 

Y* Ut veritatie splendor oeuios nostros ferial. Zw. Kpp. 

1 . 

VSee below. Book xvl. chap. 11. anno 1.520. 


1 Bquis eonductorllfl. Zw. Epp. ii. 301. 

2 Der Tufc! verc by Imm sfesin. Uullinc. 11. »4. 

3 Integer et saniis BaslHam perveiilt. Zw. Enn. |I. Ml. 

4 Aliquos merciitorum tide disnos, comlies. Ibid. 

5 Ich bin 14 Tag magd iind Kbchin gewesen. FHrsI. 
Uevtr. y. 31.3, See her remarkable correspondence with the 


stincrliitcndent Uabu®. Ibid. i9l-.334. . . . 

« 1)0 Jure prjpsldoiiill concilfls clvltatum ohristianarmn. 

Dei iiunqiiaiti fnlloiiti't, qui nos nuroquam deserult, gra- Zw. Epp. H. 364. See book xvi. uf this History, 
reputavi. Zw, Epp. li. :«i6, f Per devla et sylvas* montes et valloo, tutlsslmos et oc* 

abbatl die, mane ante lucem, l Septembrls. Ibid. oultos. Ibid. 366. 
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P«riitK bp^a cIoaet't(>geth Philip entw- 
tained th^ in a manner truly royal, ^ “ Ah P* 
said the pious Jonas, as he wandered through 
the halls of the palace, ** it is not in honour 
of the Muses, but in honour of God and of 
his Christ, that we are so munificently treat- 
ed in these forests of Hesse 1 ” After dinner, 
on the first day, CEcolampadius, Hedio, and 
Bucer, desirous of entering into the prince’s 
views, went and saluted Luther. The latter 
conversed affectionately with CEcolampadius 
in the castle-court ; but Buccr, with whom 
ho had once been very intimate, and who 
was now on Zwingle’s side, having ap- 
proached him, Luther said to him, smiling 
and shaking his hand: “As for you, you 
are a good-for-nothing fellow and a knave I 

The unhappy Carlstadt, who had begun 
this dispute, was at that time in Friesland, 
preaching the spiritual presence of Clirist, 

. and living in such destitution that he had 
been forced to sell his Hebrew Bible to pro- 
cure bread. The trial bad cruslied his pride, 
and he wrote to the landgrave : “We are 
but one body, one house, one people, one 
sacerdotal race; we live and die by one and 
the same Saviour. For this reason, I, poor 
and in exile, humbly pray your highness, 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, to allow me to 
bo present at the disputation.” ® 

But how bring Luther and Carlstadt face 
to face? and yet how repel the uuha])]>y 
man V The landgrave, to extricate himself 
from this difficulty, referred Jiini to the Saxon 
reformer. Carlstadt did not appear. 

I*hilip of Hesse desired that, previously to 
the public conference, the theologians should 
have a private interview. It was however 
considered dangerous, says a contemporary, 
for Zwingle and Luther, who wore both 
naturally violent, to contend with one an- 
other at the very beginning ; and as CEco- 
lainpadius and Melaiictlion were the mildest, 
they were apportioned to the rtmghest cham- 
pions.* On Friday the 1st of October, after 
divine service, Luther and (Ecolampadius 
were conducted into one chamber, and Zwin- 
gle and Mehiiiv^thon into another. The com- 
batants were then left to struggle two and 
two. 

The principal contest took place in the 
room of Zwingle and Mehincthon. “ It is 
affirmed,” said Mclancthon to Zwingle, “ that 
some among you speak of God after the 
manner of the Jews, as if Christ was not 
essentially God.” “I think on the Holy 
Trinity,” replied Zwingle, “ with the Council 
of Nice and the Athanasian creed.” “ Coun- 


never rejeet0dthe councils,’* replied the 
reformer, “when they are based on the aur 
thority of the Word of God.^ The four first 
councils are truly sacred as regards doctrine, 
and none o( the faithful have ever rejected 
them.” This in^ortant declaration, handed 
down to us by C^olampadius, characterizes 
the reformed theology.* 

“ But you teach,” resumed Melancthon, 
“ like Thomas Munzer, that the Holy Ghost 
acts quite alone, independently of the sacra- 
ments and of the Word of God.” “The 
Holy Ghost,” replied Zwingle, “works in us 
justification by the Word, but by the Word 
})rcached and understood, by the soul and 
the marrow of the Word, by the mind and 
will of God clothed in human lan^age.” * 

“ At least,” continued Mclancthon, “ you 
deny original sin, and make sin consist only 
in actual and external works, like the Pela- 
gians, the philosophers, and the Papists.” 

This was the principal difficulty. “ Since 
man naturally loves himself,” replied Zwin- 
gle, “ instead of loving Gk»d ; in that there is 
a crime, a sin “ that condemns him.”* He 
had more than onco before expressed the 
same opinion;® and yet Mclanctiioii exulted 
on hearing him : “ Our adversaries,” said he 
afterwards, “ have given way on all these 
points 1 ” 

Luther liad pursued the same method with 
CEcolampadius, as Melancthon with Zwingle. 
The discussion had in particular turned on 
baptism. Luther complained that the Swiss 
would not acknowledge that by this simple 
sacrament a man became a member of the 
Church. “ It is true,” said (Ecolampadius, 
“ that we require faith — either an actual or 
a future faith. Why should we deny it? 
Wlio is a Christian, if it bo not he who be- 
lieves in Christ? However, I should be 
unwilling to deny that the water of baptism 
is, in a certain sense, a water of regenera- 
tion ; for by it ho, whom the Church knew 
not, becomes its child.” ® 

These four tlieologians were in the very 
heat of their discussions, when domestic^ 
came to inform them that the prince’s dinner 
was on the table. They immediately arose, 
and Zwingle and Melancthon meeting Luther 
and (Ecolampadius, who were also quitting 
their cliamber, the latter approached Zwin- 
gle, and wliispcred mournfully in his car: 
“ 1 have fallen a second time into the hands 
of Dr. Eck.”^ In the language of the re- 
formers nothing stronger could be said. 

It docs not appear that the conference 


cils! creeds! What does that me. ai ? ” asked 
Melancthon. “Have you not continually 
repeated that you recognise no other autho- 
rity than that of Scripture ? ” “ We have 

' Excepit In arce hospltio ct mcnaa rcgall. Corp. Ref. 1. 

-J Subridena aliquuntulum respoiulit ■, tn * et h«- 1 

buh. ScuUeti Annal. ad. 

3 State Papers of Casaei. 

* Abgethcut su den rilbix'n. 


1 Ubl nnqnam concilia rcjlclmus, verb! diviui auctoritatl 
sufTiiltar Z\v, Opp. iv. 191. 

2 Tho word Itf/ormed is used to distinguish the doctrine 
mid the cliuroli of Zwingle and Calvin from tlioseof Luther. 

3 Mens et medulla verhi, mens et voluntas Dei amicta ta- 
men humanis verbis. Zw. Epp. iv. 173. 

* Malum, peccatum. Ibid. 172. 

3 l)u pccctato origin all ad Urb. Bhcghttn. Ibid. ill. 633. 

Atque adco ipso non negarim. aquam baptlsml esse 
aquam regonerantem : fit enim puer ecclesfie, qui dudum ab 
occicsia non agnoscebatur. Zw. 0pp. Iv. 193. 

• Liuherum (Euolampadem ita exoepit. \it ad me veniens 
clam queraturi sc denuo in Kccium tneidUse. Zw. Epy. ii. 
3C9. 
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w^ll In letters, ti is ik enlW 

resmoM iinfcr dinner; Luther’s manner held nei^ra and of the ranses; In C^hm^un 
out Httle hope ; but Melancthon and there is a natural goodness and adndrable 
ZndnMe returned to the discussion, and the meekness. Hedio seems to hare as much 
Znrieh doctor finding the Wittemberg pro- liberality as kindness ; but Bncer possesses 
fessor escape him like an eel, as he said, and the cunning of a fox; that knows how to give 
take like Proteus a thousand different himself an air of sense and prudence.” Men 
forms,” seized a pen in order to fix his anta- of moderate sentiments often meet with 
gonist. Zwingle committed to writing what- worse treatment than those of the extreme 
ever Melancthon dictated, and then wrote parties. 

his reply, giving it to the other to read.*^ In Other feelings animated those who con- 
this manner they spent six hours, three in templated this assembly from a distance, 
the morning and three in the afternoon.* The great men who had led the people in 
They prepared for the general conference. their footsteps on the plains of Saxony, on 
Zwinglo requested that it should be an the banks of the Rhino, and in the lofty Val 
open one ; this Luther resisted. It was leys of Switzerland, were there met face to 
eventually resolved that the princes, nobles, face : the chiefs of that part of Christendom 
deputies, and theologians, should be admit- which had separated from Rome, were come 
ted ; but a great crowd of citizens, and even together to see if they could remain one. 
many scholars and gentlemen, who had Accordingly, from all parts of Germany, 
come from Iranktort, from the Rhine dis- prayers and anxious looks were directed 
tricts, from Strasburg, from Basle and other towards Marburg. “ Illustrious princes of 
Swiss towns, were excluded. Bren tz speaks the Word,”^ cried the evangelical Church 
of fifty or sixty hearers ; Zwingle of twenty- through the mouth of the poet Cordus, 
four only.® ^ “ penetrating Luther, mild Q^colampadius, 

On a gentle elevation, watered by the magnanimous Zwingle, pious Snepf, eloquent 
Lahn, is situated an old castle, overlooking Melancthon, courageous Bucer, candid Hedio, 
the city of Marburg ; in the distance may excellent Osiandcr, valiant Brentz, amiable 
be seen the beautiful yallcy of tlio Lahn, Jonas, fiery Craton, Mfleiius, whose soul is 
and beyond the mountain-tops rising one stronger than his bod}-, great Dionysius, and 
above another, until they are lost in the you Myconius — all you whom Prince Pliilip, 
horizon. It was beneath tlie vaults and that illustrious hero, lias summoned, minis- 
Gothic arches of an antique chamber in this tors and bishops, whom the cliristian cities 
castle, known as the Knight’s Hall, that the have sent to terminate the scliism, and to 
conference w-as to take place. show us the way of truth ; the suppliant 

On Saturdty morning (2d October) the Clmrch falls weeping at your feet, and 
landgrave took his seat in the hall, sur- bogs you by the bowels of Jesus (Hirist to 
rounded by his court, but in so plain a dress bring this matter to a happy issue, that the 
that no one would have taken him for a world may acknowledge in your resolution 
prince. He wished to avoid all appearance the work of the Holy Ghost himself.”* 
of acting the part of a Constantine in the TJie landgrave’s chancellor, John Fcigc, 
affairs of the Church. Before him was a having reminded them in the prince’s name 
tabic which Luther, Zwingle, Melancthon, tliat the object of this colloquy wa.s the re- 
and Q£colampadiiis approached. Luther, establishment of union, “ 1 protest,” said 
takinga piece of chalk, bent over the velvet Luther, “ that I differ from my adversaries 
cloth which covered it, and sbiadily wrote with regard to the doctrine of the, Lord’s 
four words in large characters. All eyes Hupper, and that 1 shall always differ from 
followed the movemotit of lii.s hand, and soon them. Christ has said, This is my hodxj, l.et 
they read Hoc est Cokpus Meu.m.'* Luther them show me that a body is not a body, 
wished to have this declaration continu- I reject rea.son, common sense, carnal argii- 
ally before liim, that it might strengthen ments, and mathematical proofs. God is 
his own faith, and be a sign to his adver- above mathematics.® AVo have the Word 
saries. ^ of God ; wc must adore it and peiform it ! ” 

]^hind these four theologians were seated “ It cannot be denied, said CEeolampadius, 
their friends, — Hedio, Sturm, Funck, Frey, “ that there are figures of speech in the 
Eberhard, 'riian, Jonas, Cruciger, and otliers Word of God ; as John is Elias, the rock was 
besides. Jonas cast an inquiring glance Oirist, 1 am the vine. The expression This 
upon the Swiss : “ Zwingle,” said he, “ lues is my body, is a figure of the same kind.” 
a certain rusticity and arrogance if lie is Luther granted that there were figures in 

the Bible, but denied that this last expres- 


* At Melancthon, cum nlmls liibricus csfict et Protel in 
morem se in omnia tratisformaret, me comtiuUt, ut aumpto 
calamo manu armarem. Zia . Epp. il. .wj. 

* mud colloquium »ex In horas traximus. Ibid. 370. 

* Quinquaglnta aut ftcxagiuta colioquio prioaentei. 

Opp, iv. 201. Paucl arbitrl ad bummum quaiuor ct vigintl. 
Bpp. !i. 370. 

;* This U my body. Zw. Opp. Iv. I7.i. 

» In Zwlnglio agreate quiddam est ot arrogantulum. 
Corp. Ref. I. p. loO'. 


sion was figurative. 

All the various parties, however, of which 
the Christian CHiurch is composed, sec u 


> Inslcnes vcrbl procerea. Hull. 11. 236. 

2 Kt cupido supplex voids Fcclesla vi,to 
Vostros caUlt Sens ad pedes. Ibid. 

» Douxii esso supra matlicmatlcam. “Zw. Opp. Iv. 176. 
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figure in these words. In fact, the J^man- 
ists^ declare that Thw is mv body signifies 
not only “my body,” but i^o “ my Wood,” 

w soul,” and even “ my Divinity,” and 
“ Christ wholly.”^ These words, therefore, 
according to Rome, are a synecdoche, a figure 
by which a part is taken for the whole. And, 
as regards the Lutherans, the figure is still 
more evident.* Whether it be synecdoche, 
metaphor, or metonymy^,, there is still a 
figure. 

In order to prove it, (Ecolampadius em- 
ployed this syllogism : — 

“ What Christ rejected in the sixth chapter 
of St. John, ho could not admit in the words 
of the Eucharist. 

“ Now Christ, who said to the people of 
Capernaum, The flesh proflteth notUng^ re- 
jected by those very words the oral mandu- 
cation of his body. 

“ Therefore ho did not establish it at the 
institution of his Supper.” 

Luther. — “ I deny the minor (the second 
of these propositions) ; Christ has not rejected 
all oral manducation, but only a material 
manducation, like that of the flesh of oxen 
or of swine.” ^ 

GicoLAMPADius. — “ There is danger in at- 
tributing too much to mere matter.” 

Luther. — “ Every thing that God com- 
mands becomes spirit and life. If wo lift up 
a straAv, by the Lord’s order, in that very 
action wo perform a spiritual work. We 
must pay attention to him who speJiks, and 
not to what ho says. God speaks: Mon, 
worms, listxm ! — God commands : let the 
world obey ! and let us all together fall 
down and humbly kiss the Word.”^ 

(Ecolampadius. — “ Hut since wo have tlic 
spiritual eating, wliat need of the bodily 
one ?” 

Luther. — “ I do not ask what need wo 
have of it ; but I see it written, Eal^ this is 
iny body. Wo must therefore believe and do. 
We must do — we must do ! ® — If God should 
order me to eat dung, I would do it, with 
the assurance that it would be salutary.”® 

At tills poiiiw Zwingle interfered in the dis- 
cussion. 

“Wo must explain Scripture by »Scrip- 
ture,” said he. “We cannot admit two 
kinds of corporeal manducation, as if Jesus 
had spoken of eating, and the Capernaites 
of tearing in pieces, for the same word is 
employed in both cases. Jesus says that to 
cat his flesh corporeally proflteth nothing 
(John vi. 63) ; whence it would result that 
he laid given us in the Supper a thing that 
would be useless to us. — Hcsidcs. there are 


certaLa words fibut scorn to me rather 
isb,— the dung, for instance. The omolea 
of the demons, were obscure, not so are those 
of Jesns Christ.” 

Luther. — “When Christ says the flesh 
proflteth nothing, he speaks not of his own 
flesh, but of ours.” 

ZwiNOLB. — “The soul is fed with the 
Spirit and not with the flesh.” 

Luther. — “ It is with the mouth that we 
eat the body ; the soul does not eat it.”^ 

Zwingle. — “ Christ’s body is therefore a 
corooreal nourishment, and not a spiritual.” 

Luther. — “You are captious.” 

Zwingle — “ Not so ; hut you utter contra- 
dictory things.” 

Luther. — “ If God should present me wild 
apples, I should eat them spiritually. In 
the Eucharist, the mouth receives the body 
of Christ, and the soul believes in his 
words.” 

Zwinglo then quoted a great number of 
passages from the Holy Scriptures, in which 
the sign is described by the very thing sig- 
nified ; and thence concluded that, consider- 
ing our Lord’s declaration in St. John, The 
flesh prefiteth nothing^ we must explain the 
words of the Eucharist in a similar manner. 

Many hearers were struck by these argu- 
ments. Among the Marburg professors sat 
the Frenchman Ijambert ; his tall and spare 
frame was violently agitated. He had l^cn 
at first of Luther’s opinion,* and was then 
hesitating between the two reformers. As 
he went to the conference, he said : “ I desire 
to be <a sheet of blank paper, on which the 
finger of God may write Ins truth.” Erelong 
he exclaimed, after hearing Zwingle and 
O^colampadius : “ Yes I the Spirit, tis that 
which vivifies!”® Wlieii this conversion 
was known, the Wittembergers, shrugging 
their shoulders, called it “ Gtillic fickleness.” 
“ AVhat !” replied Ijambert, “ w'as St. Paul 
fickle because he was converted from Phara- 
saisni ? And have we ourselves been fickle 
in abandoning the lost sects of popery?” 

Luther was, however, by no means shaken. 
“ This is my body^'' repeated he, pointing with 
his finger to the words written before him. 
“ This is my body. The devil himself shall 
not drive me from that. To seek to under- 
stand it, is to fall away from the faith.”* 

“ But, doctor,” said Zwingle, “ St. John 
explains liow' Christ’s body is eaten, and you 
will be obliged at last to leave oif singing 
always the same song.’’ 

“ You make use of unmannerly expres- 
sions,” replied Luther.® The Wittembergers 
themselves called Zwingle’s argument “ his 
old song.”® Zwinglo continued without bc- 


» If nny one denies that the body and blood of our Saviour 
Jestis Christ, >vith his soul and his divinity, and conse- 
quently the whole Jesus Christ (totum Christum), is con- 
tained in the sacrament of the Eucharist, let him be ana- 
thema. Council of Trent, seas. 13. 

Tota Christl persona. Form, concord, vill. 

3 Qualis est carnis bovlllie aut suillte. Scult. p. 217. 

* Quum prsecipit quid, parcat muudus ; et omnea oscule- 
mur verbum. Zw. Opp. iv 176. 

A Man mu$ «» than sspe iiiculcabat. Ibid. 

< Si Juberet fimum oomedcre. facerem. Ibid. 
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1 Anlma non edit ipsum (corpus) corporaliter. Zw. Epp. 
U. 370. 

See his commentary on St. Luke xxli. 10, 20. 

3 Ho ^dded, that the body of Christ was in the Eucharist 
neither mathematically or commensurably, nor really (ne- 
quo raathematice seu commensurative, neque > ipsa). 
Eplst. Lamb, de Marb. col. 

* SI Interrogo, excido a fide. Zw. Epp. ll. 177. 

3 Invidiose loqueris. Hull. ii. 22R. 

0 Vetereni suam cantUenam. Zw. 0pp. ir. 221. 
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ing disconcerted: “ I ask you, doctor, whe^ 
ther Christ in the sixth chapter of St. John 
did not wish to reply to tho question that 
had been put to him 

Luther. — “ Master Zwinglc, you wish to 
stop my mouth by the arrogancy of your 
language. That passage has nothing to do 
here.” 

ZwiNOLE, hastily » — “ Pardon mo, doctor, 
that passage breaks your neck.” 

Luther. — “ Do not boast so much ! You 
are in Hesse, and not in Switzerland. In this 
country we do not break people's necks.” 

Then turning towards his friends, Luther 
complained bitterly of Zwingle ; as if tho 
latter had really wished to break his neck. 
“ He makes use of camp terms and blood- 
stained words,” said he.^ Luther forgot that 
he had employed a similar expression in 
speaking of Carlstadt. 

ZwiNOLE resumed : “ In Switzerland also 
there is strict justice, and we break no man’s 
neck without trial. That expression signi- 
fies merely that your cause is lost and hope- 
less.” 

Great agitation prevailed in the Knight’s 
Hall. The roughnes.s of the Swiss and the 
obstinacy of the Saxon had come into colli- 
sion. The landgrave, fearing to behold the 
failure of his project of conciliation, nodded 
assent to Zwingle’s explanation. “ Doctor,” 
said ho to Luther, “ you should not be 
offended at such common expressions.” It 
was in vain : the agitated sea could not again 
be calmed. The prince, therefore, arose, and 
they all repaired to the banqueting hall. 
After dinner they resumed their tasks. 

“ I believe,” said Luther, “ that Christ’s 
body is in heaven, but I also believe that it 
is in the sacrament. It concerns me little 
whether it be against nature, provided that 
it be not against faith.’-* C’hrist is substan- 
tially in the sacrament, such as he was born 
of the Virgin.” 

(EcoT.AMrAnius, quoting a passage from 
Paul: “ Wo know not Jesus Christ after the 
flesh.”® 

Luther. — “ After tho flesh means, in this 
passage, after our carnal affections.”^ 

CEcolampadius. — “ You will not allow that 
there is a metaphor in these words, This is 
my body, and yet you admit a synecdoche.” 

Luther. — “ Metaphor permits the exist- 
ence of a sign only ; hut it is not so with 
synecdoche. If a man says he wishes to 
drink a bottle, we understand that he means 
tho beer in the bottle. Christ’s body is in 
tho bread, as a sword in the scabbard,® or as 
the Holy Ghost in the dove.” 

Tho discussion was proceeding in this 
manner, when Osi^mder, pastor of Nurem- 

} Vertmm bind, taoqnam CMtreoM et cruentam. Hos. 
pin. D. 131. 

* Non euro qr.od sit contra naturam. modo non contra 
fidem. Zw. 0pp. Iv. 178. 

* 2 (;or. V. l«. 

* Pro carnalibus afRjclIbus. Zw. 0pp. ir. p. 202. 

o Corpoa est in pane sicut gladiiu in vavina. Ibid. 


berg, Stephen Agricola, pastor of Augsburg, 
and Brentz, pastor of Halle in Swabia, author 
of tho famous Syngramma, entered the hall. 
These also had been invited by tho land- | 
grave. But Brentz, to whom Luther had 
written that ho should take care not to 
appear, had no doubt by his indecision re- 
tarded his own departure as well as that of 
his friends. Places were assigned them near 
Luther and Melancthoii. “ Listen, and speak , 
if necessary,” they were told. They took | 
but littlo advantage of this permission. “ All I 
of us, except Luther,” said Melancthoii, i 
“were silent personages."^ j 

The struggle continued. 

When Zwingle saw that exegesis was not i 
sufficient for Luther, he added dogmatical 
theology to it, and, subsidiarily, natural ))hi- 
losophy. 

“ 1 oppose you,” said he, “ with this article ‘ 
of our faith : Ascendit in cesium — he ascended : 
into heaven. If Clirist is in heaven, as rc- ■ 
gards his body, how can ho be in the bread ‘j* i 
The Word of Cod teaches us th.at he was like i 
his brethren in all things (Heb. ii. 17). Hi! 
therefore cannot be in several places at • 
once.” 

Luther. — “ Wore I desirous of reasonini; 
thus, I would undertake to prove that Jesus 
Christ had a wife ; that be had black eyes,* 
and lived in our good country of Germany.'* 

I care little about mathematics.” 

“ There is no question of mathematics 
here,” said Zwinglc, “ but of St. Paul, wlio 
writes to the Philippians, 'iovXov Xx- 

Luther, interrupting hhn. — “ Read it to us 
in Latin or in German, not in Greek.” 

Zwingle {in iMthi). — “Pardon me: for 
twelve years past 1 have made use of the 
Greek "i’estament only.” Then continuing 
to read the passage, he conehided from it, 
that Christ’s humanity is of a finite nature 
like our own. 

Luther, pointing to the v'ords written before 
him. — “ Most dear sirs, since my Lord Jesus 
Christ says, JIoc est corjms meum, 1 believe 
that his body is really there.” 

Here the scene grew animated. Zwinglc 
started from his chair, sprung towards Lu- 
ther, and said, striking the table before 
him :® 

“ You maintain then, doctor, that Christ’s 
liody is locally in tho Eucharist ; for you say 
Christ’s body is really there — there — there,'" re- 
peated Zwingle. “ There is an adverb of 
place.® Christ’s body is then of such a nature 
as to exist in a place. If it is in a place, it 
is in heaven, whence it follows that it is not 
in the bread.” 

I Fulmus Ku^et, •fr^iw'TA, Corp. Rof. 1. 1098. 

* Quod uxorem et nlgros oculos habuUiet. Scultct. p. 
225. 

> In Oermanl* dluturnum contubernlum egisse. zw. 
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Opp« tv* 203* 

4 Having taken the form of a servant. Phil. If. 7. 

5 Jbl Zwlnfclitts ilHcq prosilienfl. Seultet.^. 225. 


4 I>a, da, da. IH eat adverblum leoi. 
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Luther. — “ I repeat that I have nothing 
to do with mathematical proofs. As soon as 
the words of consecratron are pronounced 
over the bread, the body is there, however 
wicked be the priest who pronounces them.” 

ZwiNOLE. — “ You are thus re-establishing 
Popery.”^ 

Luther. — “ This is not done through the 
priest^s merits, but because of Christ’s ordi> 
nance. 1 will not, when Christ’s body is in 
question, hear speak of a particular place. I 
absolutely will not.” 

ZwiNOLE. — “ Must everything, then, exist 
precisely as you will it ? ” 

The landgrave perceived that the discus- 
sion was growing hot ; and as the repast was 
waiting, he broke oft* the contest.* 

The conference was continued on the next 
day, Sunday, the 3d Oetobcr, perliaps because 
of an epidemic (the Sweating Sickness) that 
had just broken out at Marburg, and which 
did not allow any groat prolongation of the 
colloquy. Luther, returning to the discussion 
of th(j previous evening, said : 

“ Christ’s body is in the sacrament, but it 
is not there as in a place.” 

ZwiNQLE. — “ Then it is not there at all.” 

Luther. — “ Sophists say, that a body may 
very well be in several places at once. The 
universe is a body, and yet wo cannot assert 
that it is in a particular place.” 

ZwiNGLE. — “ Ah I you speak of sophists, 
doctor ; are you really after all obliged to 
return to the onions and fleshpots of Egypt ? ® 
As for what you say, that the universe is in 
no particular place, 1 beg all intelligent men 
to weigh this proof.” Then Zwiiigle, who, 
whatever Luther may have said, had more 
than one arrow in his quiver, after establish- 
ing his proposition by exegesis and philo- 
sophy, resolved on confirming it by the tes- 
timony of the Fathers of the Church. 

“ Listen,” said he, “ to what Fulgentius, 
bishop of Riispa, in Numidia, said, in the 
fifth century, to Trasamond, king of the 
Vandals : “ The Son of God took the attri- 
butes of true humanity, and did not lose 
those of true dl , inity. Rom in time, accord- 
ing to his mother, ho lives in eternity ac- 
cording to the divinity that he holds from 
tlie Father : coming from man, ho is man, 
and consequently in a place; proceeding 
from the Father, he is God, and consequent!}'' 
present in every place. According to his 
human nature, he was absent from heaven 
while he was upon earth, and quitted the 
earth when be ascended into heaven ; but, 
according to his divine nature, he remained 
in heaven, when ho came down thence, and 
did not abandon the earth when he returned 
thither. 

Rut Luther still replied : “ It is written, 

1 Dfttnlt riehtend Ir dM papstnm uf. Zv. 0pp. iif. 57. 

* CcciiA in»iabat «t dIremit certameu. Ibid. iv. i70. 

9 Ad cftpas et ollas .Rgyptifti'a«. Ibid. il. part 3, 57. 
indum - . -X. • 


* Secundum humanain a.'hstantiam, i'bwiiH coelo, cum 
cflset in terra, et derellnQueuB terram cum aiicendiseet in 
coelum. Fulgedtiiia to King Trasamond, lib. )i. 


This is my body” Zwinglc, becoming im- 
patient, said, “ All that is idle wrangling. 
An obstinate disputant might also maintain I 
this expression of our Saviour to his mother, j 
Behold thy son^ pointing to St. John. Vain [ 
would be every explanation, he would con- i 
tinuo crying No, no! He said Ecce films tuns, | 
Rehold thy son, behold thy son I Listen to i 
a new testimony ; it is from the great Au- 
gustine : ‘ Let us not think,’ says he, * that 
Christ, according to his human form, is pre- 
sent in every place ; let us beware, in our 
endeavour to establish his divinity, of taking 
away his tnith from his body. Christ is 
now every where present, like God ; and 
yet, in consequence of his real body, he is in 
a definite part of heaven.”^ 

** St. Augustine,” replied Luther, “ is not 
here speaking of the Eucharist. Christ’s 
body is not in the Eucharist, as in a place.” 

CEcolampadius saw that he might take 
advantage of this assertion of Luther's. 
“The body of Christ,” said ho, “is not 
locally in the Eucharist, thoretbre no real 
body is there ; for every one knows that the 
essence of a body is its existence in a place.” 

Here finished the morning’s discussion. 

CEcolampadius, upon reflection, felt con- 
vinced that Luther’s assertion might be 
looked upon as an approximation. “I re- 
member,” said ho after dinner, “that the 
doctor conceded this moniing, that Christ’s 
body was not in the sacrament as in a place. 
Let us therefore inquire amicably what is 
the nature of Christ’s bodily presence.” 

“ You will not make me take a step fur- 
ther,” exclaimed Luther, who saw whore 
they wished to drag him ; “ you have Ful- 
geutius and Augustine on yoiir side, but all 
the other Fathers are on ours.” 

CEcolampadius, who seemed to the Wit- 
tembergers to be vcxatiously precise,* then 
said, “ Name these doctors. We will take 
upon ourselves to prove that they arc of our 
opinion.” 

“ Wc will not name them to you,”* said 
Lutlier. “ It w^as in liis youth,” added he, 

“ that Augustine wrote what you have 
quoted ; and, besides, he is an obscure 
author.” Then, retreating to the ground 
which ho had resolved never to quit, he was 
no longer content to point his finger at the 
inscription, Hoc est corpus meum, but seized 
the velvet cover on which the words were 
written, tore it off the table, held it up in 
front of Zwingle and CEcolampadius, and 
placing it before their eyes,* “ >Sec ! ” said 
ne, “see I This is our text: you have not 
yet driven us from it, as you had boasted, 
and we care for no other proofs. 


1 In loco allquo eoell propter veri corporis moduta. Aug. 

^iiem omnes sperassamiis mitlorem, tnterdum vldeba- 
tur paulo moro sior, sed citra contumellam. Zw. 0pp. iv. 
201 . 

3 Non noTninablmus lllos. Scultet. p. 228. 

* Da hub Luther die Sammatendeck auf, tmd Zetgt ihm 
den Spruch, den er mlt kreyden holt fiir sich go&chrieben. 
Osiaaderi Niederer’s NaclMrlchten, ii. 114. 
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** If tliis be the case,” said (Ecolampadius, 
** we had better leave off the discussion. Bat 
I will first declare, that, if we quote the 
Fathers, it is only to free our doctrine from 
the reproach of novelty, and not to support 
our cause by their authority.” No bettor 
definition can bo given of the legitimate use 
of the doctors of the Church. 

There was no reason, in fact, for prolong- 
ing the conference. “ As Luther was of an 
intractable and. imperious disposition,” says 
even his great apologist Seckendorf, “ he did 
not cease from calling upon the Swiss to sub- 
mit simply to his opinion.”^ 

The chancellor, alanned at such a termi- 
nation of the colloquy, exhorted the theolo- 
gians to come to some understanding. “ 1 
know but one means for that,” said Luther ; 
“ and this it is : Let our adversaries believe 
as we do.” “ We cannot,” answered the 
Swiss. “ Well then,” rejoined Luther, “ I 
abandon you to God's judgment, and pray 
that he will enlighten you.” “ Wo will do 
the same,” added (Ecolampadius. 

While these words ^vere passing, Zwingle 
sat silent, motionless, and deeply moved; 
and the liveliness of his affections, of which 
he had given more than one proof during the 
conference, was tlicn manifested in a very 
different manner. Ho burst into tears in tlic 
presence of all. 

The conference was ended. It had been 
in reality more tranquil than the doenments 
seem to show, or jierhaps the chroniclers ap- 
preciated sucli matters diiTcrcntly from our- 
selves. “ With the exception of a few sal- 
lies, all had passed oft' quietly, in a courteous 
manner, and with very great gentleness,” 
says an eye-witness.^ During the colloquy 
no other words than these were heard : * *Sir, 
and very dear friend, your charity,’ or other 
similar expressions. Not a word of schism 
or of heresy. It might liave been said that 
Luther and Zwingle were brothers, and not 
adversaries.”® This is the testimony of 
Brentz. But these flowers concealed an 
abyss, and Jonas, also an eye-witness, styles 
the conference “ a very sharp contest.”'* 

The contagion that had suddenly broken 
out in Marburg was creating frightful ra- 
vages, and filling everybody witli alarm.*'^ 
All were anxious to leave the city. “ Sirs,” 
remarked the landgrave, “ you cannot sepa- 
rate thus.” And desirous of giving the doc- 
tors an opportunity of meeting one another 
with minds unoccupied by theological debates, 
he uivitcd them to liis table. 'J’his was Sun- 
day night. 

Philip of Hesse had all along shown tlie 
most constant attention, and each one ima- 


gined him to be on his side. ** I would 
rather place my trust in the simple words of 
Christ than in the subtle thoughts of man,” 
was a- remark ho made, according to Jonas 
but Zwingle affu’ined that this prince enter- 
tained the same opinions as liimsolf, although 
with regard to certain persons be dissembled 
the change. Luther, sensible of the weak- 
ness of his defence as to tlie declarations of 
the Fathers, transmitted a note to Philip, in 
which several passages were pointed out 
from Hilary, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Iremeus, 
and Ambrose, which he thought were in his 
favour. 

The time of departure drew near, and no- 
thing had been done. The landgrave toiled 
earnestly at the union, as Luther wrote to 
his Avife.'^ He invited the theologians one 
after another into his closet;® ho pressed, 
entreated, warned, exhorted, and conjured 
them. “ Think,” said he, “ of the salvation 
of the Christian republic, and remove all dis- 
cord from its bosom.” ^ Never had general 
at the head of an army taken sueli pains to 
win a battle. 

A final meeting took place, and undoubt- 
edly the Church has seldom witnessed one oi* 
greater solemnity. Luther and Zwingle, 
Saxony and Switzerland, met for the last 
time. The sweating sickness was carrying 
off men around them by thousands Charles 
the p'ifth and the pope were uniting in 
Italy; Ferdinand and the lloman-catholie 
princes were preparing to tear the Protest of 
Spires in pieces ; the thunder-cloud becaino 
more threatening every day ; union alone 
seemed capalilc of saving the JVotestants, 
and the hour of iliqiartiire was about to strike 
— an hour that Avould separate them pei iiaps 
for ever. 

“ Let us confess our union in all things in 
which Ave agree,” said ZAvinglc; ‘-and as fur 
the rest, let ns remember that avc are hro- 
thers. I'herc Avill never bo peace hctwi ou 
the churches, if, A\’hile we inaiiitain the 
grand doctrine of salvation by faith, we oan- 
iiot differ on secmulary points.”® Sueli is, 
in fact, the true principle of Christian union. 
The sixteenth century was still too dci^jily 
.sunk in Kcholastieism to under.^taiid this: 
let u.s hope that the nineteenth century will 
comprehend it better. 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed the landgrave; 
“ you agree 1 Give then a testimony of your 
unit V, and recognise one another as brothers.” 
— “ There is no one upon earth with Avlioin 
I more earnestly desire to be united, than 
Avitli you,” said Zwingle, approaching tl»e 


1 Luthenis rero ut erat fero e( Imporioso ingenio. Seek, 
p. 136. 

3 Omnia humanlnsime ct aununa cum manauetudine 
tranMurebantur. Zw. 0pp. Iv, 201. 

« Amicissime Dornine, Vestra charitaa. et Id genua 

DixiHses liMtb 
< Acerritoo 
ft Nisi Sudo 
rore omnium 


lenim et Zwlngllum non ad'orsarios. IWd. 
corlamine. Corp. Ref. t. l(W«. 
r Attfflieut MubUo Marburgutn invaaiaset ct ter* 
anltnos percutisset. Hosplii. i>. I'Jl. 


1 Plcltiir palam procbimassp. Corp. Ref. p. 1097. 

2 Da arbelt dcr Lundgraf heftig. h. Kpp. lil. 512. , 

3 Uiiumqucmaue nostrum ctcorslra absque arbitns. xw. 

Opp. iv. 203. , 

* CompeilanR, rogans, mouons.exhortana, postulaiw 
RcipublicK Chrlstiamc rationem uaberomus. et dl.scordlam 
e medio toilcremus. Ibid., 

ft MuUa perieruQt mUlia. lloapin.p. 131. , 

ft Quod nulla unuuam Kcclesiarum pax constUuta su. 
non in multla alua disseutiendl a se facuUatem faciaut. 
Scultct. p. 2o7. 
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Wittemberg doctors*^ CEcolampadiu8,Bucer, 
and Hedio said the same. 

** Acknowledge them 1 acknowledge them 
as brothers !” continued the landgrave.* 
Their hearts were moved ; j^hey were on the 
eve of unity ; Zwingle, bursting into tears, 
in the presence of me prince, the courtiers, 
and divines (it is Luther himself who records 


sbonld not acknowledge as brethren those 
who differ from you in any point— and if so, 
you will not find a single brother in your 
own ranks' — or else you will receive some 
of those who differ from you, and then you 
ought to receive us.” 

The Swiss had exhausted their solicita- 
tions. “ We are conscious,” said they, “ of 


this),® approached Luther, and held out his having acted as if in the presence of God. 

Vinnd- txwA fnmiliAo nf t.liA T?AfnrmntiAn will ho nnr witnn&a ”2 Thair woi«3 


hand. he two families of the Reformation 
were about to be united : long quarrels were 
about to be stifled in their cradle ; but Lu- 
ther rejected the hand that was offered him : 
“ You have a different spirit from ours,” said 
he. These words communicated to the Swiss, 
as it were, an electric shock. Their hearts 
sunk each time Imther repeated them, and 
he did so frequently. He himself is our in- 
formant. 

A brief consultation took place among the 
Wittemberg doctors. Luther, Melaiicthon, 
Agricola, Brentz, Jonas, and Osiandcr con- 
ferred together. Convinced that their pecu- 
liar doctrine on the euchariat was essential 
to salvation, they considered all those who 
rejected it as without the pale of the faith. 
“ What folly !” * said Mclanctlion, wlio after- 
wards nearly coincided with Zwinglc’s sen- 
timents ; “ they condemn us, and yet they 
desire wc should consider them as our bro- 
thers !” “ What versatility !” added Brentz : 
“ they accused us but lately of worshipping 
a bread-god, and they now ask for commu- 
nion with ns Then, turning towards 
Zwiiiglc and his friends, the 'W^ittembergers 
said • “ You do not belong to the communion 
of the Christian Church ; we cannot ac- 
knowledge you as brethren !”® 

The Sw'iss were far from parhiking of this 
sectarian spirit. “ Wc think,” said Bucer, 
“ that your doctrine strikes at the glory of 
Jesus Christ, who now reigns at the right 
hand of the Father. But seeing that in all 
things you acknowledge your dependence 
on the Lord, wc look at your conscience, 
wliich compels you to receive the doctrine 
you profess, and we do not doubt that you 
belong to Chris c.” 

“ And wc,” said lAither — “ wc declare to 
you once more that our conscience opposes 
our receiving you as brethren.” — “ If such is 
the case, ’ replied Bucer, “it would be folly 
to ask it.” 

“ 1 am exceedingly astonished that you 
wish to consider me as your brother,” pur- 
sued Luther. “ It shows clearly that you 
do not attach much importance to your own 
doctrine.” 

“ Take your choice,* said Bucer, propos- 
ing a dilemma to the reformer : “ cither you 


* Es werendtkelneinthufTErden. Bull. Ji. 225. 

2 Idque Princeps valde urgebat. L. Epp. ill. 613. 

* Zwii><;llus palam lacrymans coram Langravio et omni- 
bus. Tfospln. p. 136. 

? Vide eorum stultitiam ! Corp. Ref. 1. 1109. 

^ b^oatanquamadoratorespamficlDeitraduxerant. Zw. , 


Posterity will be our witness.”* They were 
on the point of retiring: Luther remained 
like a rock, to the landgrave’s great indigna- 
tion.® The Hessian divines, Kraft, Lam- 
bert, Snepf, Lonicer, and Melander, united 
their exertions to those of the prince. 

Luther was staggered, and conferred anew 
witli liis colleagues. “ Let us beware.” 
said ho to his friends, “ of wiping our noses 
too roughly, lest blood should come.”* 

Then turning to Zwingle and Qicolampa- 
dius, they said : “ Wo acknowledge you as 
friends ; we do not consider you as brothers 
and memhers of Christ’s Church.® But we 
do not exclude you from that universal 
charity which we owe even to our enemies.”® 
Iho hearts of Zwingle, Qicolampadius, 
and Bucer, were ready to burst, ^ tor this 
concession was almost a new insult. “ Let 
us carefully avoid aU harsh and violent 
words and writings,” said they ; “ and let 
each one defend himself without railing.”® 
Luther then advanced towards the Swiss, 
and said : “ Wc consent, and I offer you the 
hand of peace and charity.” The Swiss 
rushed in groat emotion towards the Wit- 
tembergers, and all shook hands.® Luther 
himself was softened : Christian charity re- 
sumed her rights in his heart. “Assuredly,” 
said he, “ a great portion of the scandal is 
taken away by the suppression of our fierce 
debates; we could not have hoped for so 
much. May Christ’s Iiand remove the last 
obstacle that separates us.*® There is now a 
friendly concord between us, and if we per- 
severe in prayer, brotherhood will come.” 

It was desirable to confinn this important 
result by a report. “ We must let the Chris- 
tian world know,” said the landgrave, “ that, 
except the manner of the presence of the 
body and blood in the eucliarist, you are 
agreed in all the articles of faith." " This 
was resolved on ; but who should be charged 
with drawing up the paper? AU eyes were 
turned upon Lutlier. The Swiss themselves 
appealed to his impartiality. 

Nemo alterl vcl inter ipsos fratcr erit. Zw. 0pp. Iv. 194. 
Id tcstabltur posteritfts. Ibid. _ 

Principl Illud durum vldobatur. Ibid. 203. 

Ne nlmlg mungendo, Banguinem ellceremus. Epp. in 

letter written to acrbcllius on the same day— Monday. 
Agnoscore quldem vcllmus tanquam amloos, sod non 
nquam fratres. Zw, 0pp. Iv. 203. 

< Charitate quie etiam iiostl debetur. Ibid. 190. 

' Indignluimo affect! aunt. Ibid. 

Quisquo 8uam sontontiam doeeat absque InTOotlTis. L. 
Epp. tii. 514. 

» UcdlmuB tamen mahus pacts et earltatU. Ibid. 613. 

15 Utinam et iile reliquus scrupulus per Christum tandem 
tollatur,— in his letter written to Qcrbeliius after iehviuf 
. this meeting. ^ , 

^•^Bosa oommuttione Bccleste ChrisUanw allenos esse. I n, Ut orbt Christiano notum flewt cos in omnibus ftdd 
Ibid. eapitibuB consentire. llospin. p. 127, 
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Luther retired to his closet, lost in thought, 
uneasy, and finding the task very difficult. 
“ On the one hand,” said he, “ I should like 
to spare their weakness ; ^ but, on the other, 
I would not in the least degree strike at the 
holy doctrine of Clirist.” He did not know 
how to set about it, and his anguish increased. 
He got free at last. “ I will draw up the 
articles,” said he, “in the most accurate 
manner. Do I not know that whatever I 
may write, they will never sign them ? ” ® 
Erelong fifteen articles were committed to 
paper, and Luther, holding them in his hand, 
rcj)aired to the theologians of the two parties. 

These articles are of importance. The 
tw»o doctrines that were evolved in Switzer- 
land and in Saxony, independently of each 
other, were brought together and compared. 
If they were of man, there would be found 
in them a servile uniformity, or a remarkable 
opposition. This was not the case. A great 
unity was found between the German and 
the Swiss Reformations, for they both pro- 
ceeded from the same Divine teaching ; and 
a diversity on secondary points, for it was 
by man’s instrumentality that God had 
eficcted them. 

Luther took his paper, and reading the 
first article, said : 

“ First, we believe that there is one sole, 
true, and natural God, creator of heaven and 
earth, and of all creatures; and that this 
same God, one in essence and in nature, is 
threefold in person, that is to say, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as was declared in the 
Niceno Council, and as all the Christian 
Church professes.” 

To this the Swiss gave their assent. 

They were agreed also on the divinity and 
humanity of Jesus Christ ; on his death and 
resurrection, on original sin, justification by 
faitli, the operation of tlie lloly Ghost and 
of the Word of God, baptism, good works, 
confession, civil order, and tradition. 

Thus far all were united. The Wittem- 
bergers could not recover from their astonish- 
ment.® The two parties had rejected, on the 
one hand, the errors of the papists, who 
make religion little more than an outward 
form ; and, on the other, those of the Enthu- 
siasts, who speak exclusively of internal 
feelings ; and they were found drawn up 
Under the same banners between these two 
camps. But the moment was come that 
would separate them. Lutlicr had kept till 
the last the article on the Eucliarist. 

The reformer resumed : 

“ We all believe with regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, that it ought to be celebrated in 
both kinds, according to the primitive insti- 
tution ; that the mass is not a work by which 
a. Christian obtains pardon for another man, 

1 Het gem lhr«r Schwachhelt rerachont. Niederer Nachr. 
11. 12U. 

'2 Doch ziiletz sprach erlch will die artik el auf alter pesste I 
•tellen, sy werdeno doch nicht annemen. Ibid. ; 

* Quod mlrarl aon eatls potuimue. Bttntlua, Zw, 0pp. 
1 ^. 203 . 


whether dead or alive ; that the sacrament 
of the altar is the saorament of the very 
body and very blood of Jesus Christ; and 
that the spiritual manducation of this body 
and blood is specially necessary to every 
true Christian."^ 

It was now the turn of the Swiss to be 
astonished. Luther cmitiimed : 

“ In like manner, as to the use of the sacra- 
ment, we are agreed that, like the Word, it 
was ordained of Almighty God, in order tliat 
weak consciences might be excited by the 
Holy Ghost to faith and charity.” 

The joy of the Swiss was redoubled. Lu- 
ther continued : “ And although at present 
we arc not agreed on the question whether 
the real body and blood of Christ ^re corpo- 
really present in the bread and wine, yet 
both the interested parties shall cherish 
more and more a truly Christian charity for 
one another, so far as conscience permits; 
and wo will all earnestly implore the Lord 
to condescend by his Spirit to confirm us in 
the sound doctrine.” ® 

The Swiss obtained what they had asked : 
unity ill diversity. It was immediately re- 
solved to hold a solemn meeting for the sig- 
nature of the articles. 

They were read over again. CEcolampa- 
diua, Zwingle, llucer, and Hedio, signed them 
first on one copy ; while Luther, Melancthon, 
Jonas, Osiandcr, Brontz, and Agricola, wrote 
their names on the other ; both parties then 
subscribed the copy of their adversaries, and 
this important document was sent to the 
press.® 

Tims the Reformation had made a sensible 
step at Marburg. 'I'he opinion of Zwingle 
on the spiritual presence, and of Luther on 
the Iwfliiy presence, arc both found in Chris- 
tian antiquity; Imt the two extreme doctrines 
have always been rejected : tliat of tlie Ka- 
tionalists, on the one hand, who behold in 
the Eucharist nothing but a simple coinnie- 
nioration ; and of the Papists, on the other, 
who adore in it a transubstantiation. These 
arc both errors ; while the doctrines of Lu- 
ther and Zwingle, and the medium taken hy 
Calvin, already maintained by some of tin; 
Fathers, were considered in ancient times as 
different views of the same truth. If Luther 
had yielded, it miglit have lioeii i'eured tliat 
the Chiireh would fall into the extreme of 
rationalism ; if Zwingle, that it would rusli 
into the extreme of popery. It is a salutary 
thing for the Church that these different 
views should be entertained ; but it is a per 
nicious thing for individuals to attach tliem 
selves to one of them in such a manner as to 

1 Qiiod spiritualis mAnducfttio hiijun corporis et sangiilr.is 
iinlcuique Christiuno prucipue ucccssariik alt. ScuUot. (>. 

* Ostander (a Lutheran) employs the accusative, “Init#** 
rechteii Verstand,” which would indicate a movement to- 
wards an »»ldeot that we do not pf)«He88i BulUiiKcr ann 
Scultet (both Reformed divines) have tiie liative. . ^ 

8 ItulliitKer and others Indicate the :td October as the dxv 
on which the articles were signed; Osiandor, an ' 
ness, and whose narrative is very exact, says it was the 4tu, 
wiiich agrees aith all the other data. 
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anathematize the other. There is only this accompanied by his colleagues; but he did 
little sUimbling-block,” wrote Melancthon, not go forth as a conqueror. A spirit of de- 
“ that embarra^es the Church of our Lord.”^ jection and alarm had taken possession of his 
All,— i-Romanists and Evangelicals, Saxons mind.' He writhed in tKo dust, like a worm, 
and Swiss, — admitted the presence, and even according to his own expression. Ho fancied 
the real presence of Christ ; but here was the he should never see his wife and cliildren 
essential point of separation : Is this prc> a^ain, and cried out that he, the consoler 
senco effected by the faith of the commiini- of so many tortured souls, was now without 
cant, or hy ihii opus operatum of tho priest? consolation 1”^ 

The germs of Popery, Sacerdotalism, and This state might partly arise from Luther's 
I*useyism, are inevitably contained in tliis want of brotherly feeling ; but it had other 
latter thesis. If it is maintained that a wicked causes also, fcioliman had come to fulfil a 
priest (as has been said) operates this real promise made to King Ferdinand. Tho lat- 
presence of Christ by three words, we enter tor having demanded, in 1628, the surrender 
the church of the ])opc. Luther appeared of Belgrade, the sultan had haughtily replied, 
sometimes to admit this doctrine, but he has tliat ho would bring the keys himself to 
often spoken in a more spiritual manner ; and Vienna. In fact, tho Grand Turk, crossing 
taking this great man in his best moments, the frontiers of Germany, had invaded coun- 
we behold merely an essential unity and a tries “ on which the hoofs of tho Mussulman 
secondary diversity in tlie two parties of the war-horses had never trod,” and eight days 
Keformation. Undoubtedly the Lord has left before tho conference at Marburg, be had 
bis Church outward seals of his grace ; but covered with his innumerable tents the plain 
he has not attached salvation to these signs, and the fertile hills in tho midst of which 
The essential point is the connexion of tho rise the walls of Vienna. The struggle had 
faithful with the Word, witli tho Holy Ghost, begun under ground, the two parties having 
with tlie Head of the Church. Tliis is tlie dug deep galleries beneath tho ramparts, 
groat truth whicli tho Swiss Reform pro- Three different times the Turkish mines were 
claims, and which Lutheranism itself rccog- exploded; tho walls were thrown down;® 
iiises. After the Marburg conference, the “ the balls flew through the air like a flight 
controversy became more moderate. of small birds,” says a Turkish historian ; 

There was another advantage. The evan- “ and there was a horrible banquet, at which 
gelical divines at Marburg marked with one tho genii of death joyously drained their 
accord their separation from the Papacy, glasses.”* 

Zwinglc was not without fearo (unfounded, Luther did not keep in the background, 
no doubt) with regard to Luther : these fears He had already written against tho Turks, 
were dispersed. “ Now that we arc agreed,” and now he publislied a Battle- Serrnon. “ Ma- 
said lie, “ the l^apists will no longer hope bomot,” said he, “ exalts Christ as being 
that Luther will ever be one of them.”'^ The without sin ; but he denies that he was the 
Marburg articles were tlio first bulwark true God ; he is therefore His enemy. Alas! 
erected iii common by the reformers against to this hour the world is sucli that it seems 
Kome. every where to rain disciples of Mahomet. 

It was not, then, in vain that, after the Two men ought to oppose the Turks : the 
l*rotest of Spires, Philip of Hesse eiidca- first is Christian, that is to say, Prayer ; the 
voured, at Marburg, to bring together the second is Charles, that is to say, The sword.” 
friends of the Gospel. But, if the religious And in another place, “ I know my dear 
f)bject was partially attained, tlic political Germans well, fat and well-fed swine as they 
object almost entirely failed. They could not are ; no sooner is the danger removed, than 
arrive at a co* federation of Switzerland and they think only of eating and sleeping. 
Germany. Nevcrthelc.s.s, Philip of Hesse and Wretched man! if thou dost not take up 
Zwingle, with a view to this, nad numerous arms, the Turk Avill come ; he will carry" thee 
secret conversations, Avhicli made the iSaxons away into his Turkey ; lie will there sell thee 
uneasy, as they were not loss opposed to like a dog ; and thou shalt serve him night 
Zwingle 's politics than to his tlieology. and day, under tlio rod and the cudgel, for a 
“When you have reformed the peasant’s glass of water and a morsel of broad. Think 
cap,” said Jonas to him, “you will also claim on this; be converted, and implore the Lord 
to reform the princes’ sable bat.” not to give thee tho I’urk for thy school- 

The landgrave collected all the doctors at master.”® 
his table on the last day, when they shook The two arms pointed out by Luther were, 
hands in a friendly manner,® and each one in reality, vigorously employed; and Soliman, 
thought of leaving the town. perceiving at last that he was not the “ soul 

I On Tuesday the 6th October, Philip of of tho universe,” as his poets had styled him, 

1 Ilcsse quitted Marburg early, and in the 

aftenioou of the same day Luther departed, , vu et .er« Jomum «.«rsus .um. u Epp. iii. m. 

2 Sic me vexante Angelo Sntan8e,ut desperarim mevlvum 
et salvum vlRuruin meoH. Ibid. 

I lllc UI 1 U 8 In Rcclesla hasret scrupulus. Corn. Ref. 1. 1106. ^ “‘‘bem in tribus lods. auiFosso solo et pulvere sup- 

« Pontlftcl non ultra posaunt spornro Lutlicrum suum podto dIa.!- oit ct patefccU. Ibid. 518. 

‘ Zw Opp ii 370 * OschelalHadc, uuoted by Ranke. 

5 iliintt clnaude’r friiutllch gebotten. Bull. 11. 236. * Uecr predigt wider dio Tilrken. L. Opp. (W.) xx. 2081. 
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bat ttet there wm a strength in the world 
superior to his own, raised the siege of 
Vienna on the 16 th October ; and the sha- 
dow of God over the* two worlds,” as he called 
himself, disappeared and vanished in the 
Bosphorus.” 

But Luther ima^ned that, when retiring 
from before the walls of Vienna, “ the Turk, 
or at least his God, who is the devil,” had 
rushed upon him ; and that it was this enemy 
of Christ and of Christ’s servants that he 
was destined to combat and vanquish in his 
frightful agoiiy.^ There is an immediate re- 
action of the violated law upon him who 
violates it. Now Luther had transgressed 
the royal law, which is charity, and he suf- 
fered the penalty. At last lie re-entered 
Wittemberg, and flung himself into the arms 
of his friends, “ tormented by the angel of 

death.” 2 

Let us not, however, overlook the essential 
qualities of a reformer that Luther manifested 
at Marburg. There are in God’s work, as in 
a drama, different parts. What various 
characters we see among the Apostles and 
among the Reformers I It has been said 
that the same characters and the same parts 
were assigned to St. Peter and to Luther, at 
the times of the Formation and of the Refor- 
mation of the Church.® They were both in 
fact men of the initiative, who start forward 
alone, but around whom an army soon collects 
at the sight of the standard which they wave. 
But there was perhaps in the reformer a cha- 
racteristic not existing to the same degree in 
the apostle : this was firmness. 

As for Zwingle, he quitted Marburg in 
alarm at Luther’s intolerance. “ Lutheran- 
ism,” wrote he to the landgrave, “ will lie as 
heavy upon us as popery.”* He reached 
Zurich on the 19th October. “ The truth,” 
said he to his friends, “ has prevailed so ma- 
nifestly, that if ever any one has been de- 
feated before all the world, it is Luther, 
although he constantly exclaimed that ho 
was invincible.” ^ On his side, Luther spoke 
in a similar strain. “ It is through fear of 
their fellow-citizens,” added he, “ that the 
Swiss, although vanquished, are unwilling to 
retract.” ® 

1 Fort« Ipsurn Turcftm partim In Islo agone cogor ferre et 
Tlnccre, saltom ejus Deum, diabolum. h. Epp. lit. t2Q. 

Angclus Satanv, vel quiaquia eat diabolua murtis Ita mo 
fatigat Ibid. 615. 

3 hr. Vinet. 

* Dm Luthertham werde so! schwer. ala daa Papsthum. 
Zw. Epp. p. 374. 

^ liuthcrua Impudena et contumax nperteest vlctua. Ibid, 
p. 370. 

” Rfetaebant plebem suam ad quam non licuiaact rererti. 
Zw. 0pp. U. IP. 


If it should be asked, on which side the 
victory really was, perhaps we ought to say 
that Luther assumed the air of a conqueror 
but Zwingle was so in reality. The confer’ 
ence propagated through all Germany the 
doctrine of the Swiss, which had been little 
known there until then, and it was adopted 
by an immense number of persons. Among 
these were Laffards, first rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s school at Brunswick, Dionysius Ice- 
lander, Justus Lening, Hartmann, Ibach, 
and many others. The landgrave himself, 
a short time before his death, declared that 
this conference had induced him to renounce 
the oral manducation of Christ.^ 

Still the dominant principle at this ccle- j 
brated epoch was unity. The adversaries 
arc the best judges. The Roman-catholics 
were exasperated that the I^utherans and 
Zwinglians had agreed on all the essential ! 
points of faith. “ They have a fellow-feeling | 
against the Catholic Church,” said they, “ as 
Herod and Pilate against Jesus Christ.” 
The enthusiastic sects said the same,* and 
the extreme hierarchical as well as the ex- 
treme radical party deprecated alike the j 
unity of Marburg. | 

Erelong a greater agitation eclipsed all | 
these rumours, and events which threatened ! 
the whole evangelical body, proclaimed its | 
great and intimate union with new force, i 
The emperor, it was every where said, exas- 
perated oy tho Protest of Spires, had landed 
at Genoa with the pomp of a conqueror. 
After having sworn at Barcelona to reduce 
the heretics under the power of the pope, lie 
was going to visit this pontiff*, humbly to 
bend the knee before him ; and he would 
rise only to cross the Alps and accomplish 
his terrible designs. “The Emperor Charles,” ; 
said Luther, a few days after the landing f>f 
this prince, “ has determined to show him- 
self more cruel against us than tho Turk 
himself, and he has already uttered the most 
horrible threats. Behold the hour of Christ’s 
agony and weakness. liet us pray for all 
those who will soon have to endure capti- 
vity and death.”® 

iSuch was the news that then agitated all 
Germany. The grand question wiw, whether 
the Protest of Spires could be maintained 
against the power of tho emperor and of the 
pope. This was seen in the year 1630. 


I Rommcls Aninerkun[(«n, p. 227-239. 

9 Pontifleiiti et catabaptiBtiB multum displlcait consensus 
Marpurgi. Scultet. p. 208. . .... 

* Carolus Caesar multo atroclus minatur ct anvire statuit 
In nos, quam Turca. L. Epp. ill. 324. 
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BOOK XIT. 

THE AUGSBUKG CONFESSION. 1630. 


CHAPTER I. 

Two strlkine Lessons— Charles V. In Italy— The German 
Envoys— Their Boldness— The Landgrave’s Present— The 
Envovs under Arrest— Their Release and Departure— 
Moetlug of Charles and Clement— Gattlnara’s Proposition 
—Clement’s Arms— War imminent— Lather’s OUectioni 
The Saviour is coming— Charles’s Conciliatory Language 
—The Emperor’s motives. 

The Reformation was accomplished in the 
name of a spiritual principle. It had pro- 
claimed for its teacher the Word of God; 
for salvation, Faith ; for king, Jesus Christ; 
for arms, the Holy Ghost ; and had by these 
very means rejected all worldly elements. 
Rome had been established by the law of a 
carnal commandment; tlie Reformation, by 
the power of an endless Ufe.^ 

If there is any doctrine that distinguishes 
Christianity from every other religion, it is its 
spirituality. A heavenly life brought down to 
man — sucli is its work ; thus the opposition of 
the spirit of the Gospel to the spirit of the 
world, was the great fact which signalized 
the entrance of Cliristianity among the na- 
tions. Rut what its Founder had separated, 
liad soon come together again ; the Church 
had fallen into the arms of the world ; and 
by this criminal union it had been reduced 
to the deplorable condition in wliicli we find 
it at the era of the Reformation. 

Thus one of the greatest tasks of the six- 
teenth century was to restore the spiritual 
element to its rights. 'I’hc Gospel of the 
reformers had nothing to do with the world 
and with politics. While the Roman liie- 
rarchy had become a matter of dijilomacy 
and a court intrigue, the Reformation was 
destined to CAerciso no other influence over 
princes and people than that which proceeds 
from the Gospel of peace. 

If the Reformation, having attained a cer- 
tain point, became untrue to its nature, began 
to j.arley and temporize with the world, and 
thus ceased to follow up the spiritual prin- 
ciple that it had so loudly proclaimed, it was 
faithless to God and to itself. 

Henceforward its decline was at hand. 

It is impossible for a society to prosper if 
it be unfaithful to the principles it lays down. 
Having abandoned what constituted its life, 
it can find naught but death. 

It was God’s will that this great truth 
should be ihscribed on the very threshold of 
the temple He was then raising in the world ; 
and a striking contrast was to make this 
truth stand gloriously prominent. 


I One portion of the reform was to seek the 
I alliance of the world, and in this alliance find 
; a destruction full of desolation. 

Another portion, looking up to God, was 
haughtily to reject the arm of the fiesh, and 
, by this very act of faith secure a noble vic- 
! tory. 

If three centuries have gone astray, it is 
because they were unable to comprehend so 
holy and so solemn a lesson. 

It was in the beginning of Septemljer 1529 
that Charles V,, the victor by oattles or by 
treaties over the pope and the King of 
France, landed at Genoa. The shouts of 
the Spaniards had saluted him as he quitted 
the Iberian peninsula ; but the dejected eyes, 
the bended heads, the silent lips of the Ita- 
lians given over to his hands, alone welcomed 
him to the foot of the Apennines. Every^thing^ 
led to the belief that Charles would in deni-* 
nify himself on them for the apparent gene- 
rosity with which he had treated the poiH}. 

They were deceived. Instead of those 
barbarous chiefs of the Goths and Huns, — 
instead of those proud and fierce emperors, 
who more than once had crossed the Alps and 
nishcd upon Italy sword in hand and with 
cries of vengeance, the Italians saw among 
them a young and graceful prince, with pale 
features, a delicate frame, and weak voice, 
of winning manners, having more the air of 
a courtier than of a warrior, scrupulousljr 
performiij^ all the duties of the Romish reli- 
gion, and leading in his train no terrible co- 
horts of German barbarians, but a brilliant 
retinue of Spanish grandees, who condescend- 
ingly paraded the pride of their race and the 
splendour of their nation. This prince, the 
victor of Europe, spoke only of peace and 
amnesty ; and even the Duke of Ferrara, 
who of all the Italian princes had most 
cause of fear, having at Modena placed the 
keys of the city in his hands, heard from 
his friendly lips the most unexpected encou- 
ragements. 

Whence did this strange conduct proceed? 
Charles had shown plainly enough, at the 
time of the captivity of Francis I., that gene- 
rosity towards his enemies was not his domi- 
nant virtue. It was not long before this 
mystery was explained. 

Almost at the same time with Charles there 
arrived in Italy, by way of Lyons and 
Genoa, three German burgesses, whose whole 
equipage consisted of six horses.' These 


* Hebrewf vll. l«. 


Leffatis attribverunt eauoa sox. Seckond. U. 134 
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were John Ehinget) burgomaster of Mem- having found other company, they were 
mingeii, ifho earned his head high, scattered compelled to wait.^ 
mon^ arbo^d him, and who was not remark- These envoys endeavoured, at least, to 
aUe fpt gr^t sobriety ; Michael Caden, syn- make a goQd use of their time. “ Take tluH 
Sib Nuremberg, a worthy, pious, and brave book,” said the landgrave to Caden at the 
man, but detested by the Count of Nassau, very moment of depiirture, giving him a 
the most influential of Charles’s ministers ; French work boUnd in velvet, and richly 
and, lastly, Alexis Frauentraut, secretary to ornamented, “and deliver it to the emperor. 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, who, having It was a summary of the Christian Faith 
married a nun, was in very had odour among which the landgrave had received from 
the Boman-catholics. Such were the three Francis Lambert, and which had prabably 
men whom the Protestant princes, assembled been written by that doctor. Caden sought 
at NuremWg, commissioned to bear to the an opportunity of presenting this treatise ; 
emperor the famous latest of Spires. They and aid so one day, as Charles was going 
had purposely chosen these deputies from a publicly to mass. The emperor took the 
middle station, under the impression that book, and passed it immediately to a Spanish 
they would incur less danger.^ To carry bishop. The Spaniard began to read,* end 
such a message to Charles V. was, to say lighted upon that passage of Scripture in 
the truth, a task that few persons cared to which Christ enjoins his apostles ttot to excr- 
cxecute. Accordingly a pension had been cise lordship.* The author took advantage 
secured to the widows of these envoys in of it to maintain that the minister, charged 
case of misfortune. with spiritual matters, should not interfere 

Charles was on his way from Genoa to with those which are temporal. The papist 
Bologna, and staying at Piacen 2 a, when the prelate bit liis lips, and Charles, who per- 
tbree l*rotestant deputies overtook him. ceived it, having asked, “ Well, what is the 
These plain Germans presented a singular matter?” the bishop in confusion had re- 
contrast to that Spanish pomp and Romish course to a falsehood.^ “ This treatise,” 
fervour by which the young prince was sur- replied he, “ takes the sword from the chris- 
rounded. Cardinal Gattinara, the emperor’s tian magistrate, and grants it only to na- 
chancellor, who sincerely desired a reform of tions that arc strangers to tlie faith.” Im- 
tho Church, procured tuem an audience of mediately there was a great uproar : the 
Charles V. on the 22d of September; hut Spaniards above all w’ere beside tliomsclves. 
they were recommended to bo sparing in their “The wretches that havo endeavoured to 
words, for there was nothing the emperor mislead so young a prince,” said they, “ de- 
^slikcd so much as a Protestant sermon. serve to bo hung on the first tree by the 
The deputies were not to be checked by wayside I ” Charles swore, in fact, that the 
these intimations; and after handing the bearer should suffer the penalty of his 
protest to Charles, Frauentraut began to audacity. 

speak: “It is to the J^uprcine Judge that At length, on the 12 th October, Alexander 
each one of us must render an account,” said f:k:liw^eiss, imperial secretary, transmitted the 
he, “ and not to creatures w ho turn at every emperor’s reply to the deputies. It said tliat 
wind. It is better to fall into the most cruel the minority ought to submit to the decrees 
necessity, than to incur the anger of God. passed in diet, and that if the Duke of 
Our nation will obey no decrees that are ony and his allies were contumacious, means 
based on any other foundation than the Holy would not be wanting to compel thorn.® 
Scriptures.”* Upon this Ehinger and Caden read aloud 

Such was the proud tone held by these the appeal to the emperor drawn up at 
German citizens to the emperor of the west. Spires, whilst Frauentraut, who had re- 
Charles said not a word — it would havo been nounced his quality of deputy and assumed 
doing them too much honour; hut he charged that of a notary,^ took notes of what was pass- 
one of his secretaries to announce an answer iiig. When the reading was finished, the 
at some future time. deputies advanced towards Schweiss, aiul 

There was no hurry to send hack these presented the appeal. 'J’lie imperial secre- 
paltry ambassadors. In vain did they renew tary rejected the document with amazement ; 
their solicitations daily. Gattinara treated the deputies insisted; iSchweiss continued 
them with kindness, hut Nassau sent them firm. They then laid the appeal on the 
away with hitter words. A workman, the table, fcichweiss was staggered ; he took the 
armourer to the court, having to visit Augs- paper, and carried it to tlie emperor, 
burg to purchase arms, begged the Count of After dinner, just as one of tfio deputies 

(Caden) had gone out, a tumult in the hotel 
announced some catastrophe. It was the 

business in order that you may havo tra- * Ilorllebcn, von den Ursachen des dcBlscbcn Krlces, p. 

veiling companions.” But the armourer Ubeiium eiegantcr ornatum. Scuiict. p. 2 u. 

3 Cum ubUer leeisset. Ibid. 

4 I.tike xxll. 26. 

I Ut assent tutlorcM. Sockend. li, 133. 3 Fnigo et tnaligne relaium caaet. S«ck«nd. li. laa 

> Neque auarum esse vlriutn aut officii, nt cos ad Impoisi- ^ Kibl non deforo media qulbue ad id compellerentur. Ibid. 

Ulla Doxia adigant- Ibid. laiL ^ Tabclllonie sive uotariJ offlclum. Ibid. 
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imjwrial secretary who returned duly accom- 
panied» The emperor is exceedingly irri- 
tated against you on account of this appeal,” 
said he to the Protestants ; and he forbids 
you, under pain of confiscation and death, 
to leave your hotel, to wrhB to Germanvi or 
to send any message wl®soever.” ^ Thus 
Charles put ambassadors under arrest, as he 
would the officers of his guard, desirous in 
this manner of showing his contempt, and of 
frightening the piinces. 

Cadeti’s servant slipped in alarm out of 
the hotel, and ran to his master. The latter, 
still considering himself free, wrote a hasty 
account of the whole business to the senate 
of Nuremberg, sent off his letters by express, 
and returned to share in the arrest of his cob 
leagues.*** 

On the 23d of October, the emperor left 
Piacenza, carrying the three Germans with 
him. But on the 30th he released Ehinger 
and Frauentraut, who mounting their horses 
in tlie middle of the night, rushed at full 
speed along a road thronged with soldiers 
and robbers. “ As for you,” said Granvelle 
to Caden, “ you will stay under pain of death. 
The emperor is waiting to show the pope 
the book you presented to him.” * I’erliaps 
Charles thought it a good joke to lay before 
the Roman pontiff this prohibition issued 
against the ministers of God to mingle in 
th<i government of nations. Rut Caden, pro- 
fiting by the confusion of the court, secretly 
procured a horse, and fled to Ferrara, and 
thence to Venice, from whicli place he re- 
turned to Nuremberg.'* 

The more Charles appeared irritated 
against Germany, the greater moderation he 
siiowed towards the Italians : heavy pecuni-, 
ary contributions were all that he required. 
It was beyond tlie Alps, in tlie centre of 
Christendom, by means of these very reli- 
gious controversies, that he desired to esta- 
blish his power, lie pressed on, and re- 
quired only two things ; behind him, — peace ; 
with him, — money. 

On the 6th of November ho entered Bo- 
logna. Evtiy thing about him was impres- 
sive : the crowd of nobles, the splendour of 
the equipages, the haughtiness of the Span- 
ish troops, the four thousand ducats that 
were scattered by handfuls among the peo- 
ple ; * but above all, the majesty and magni- 
ficence of the young emperor. The two 
cliiefs of Romish Christendom were about to 
meet. The pope quitted his palace with all 
his court ; and Charles, at the head of an 
army which would have conquered the whole 
of Itiily in a few days, affecting the humility 
of a child, fell on his knees, and kissed the 
pontiff’s feet. 

1 Sub capitis pcona, tie pedem a diversario nioveant. 

: SecKend. 11. l.i;i. 

I 5* A >‘aaiulo certlor foetus, rent omnom senntui aporult. 
Ibid. 

* Ul idem acriptum exhibeat qtioque Pontiflei. Scultct. 

1 p ?i>4. 

* Siientio conscendit enuum. Ibid. 

* In vulguB sparaum a arum quatuor millia ducutoruin. 
L. Epp. 01:666. 


The emperor and the pope resided at Bo- 
logna in two adjoining palaces, separated by 
a single 'wall, tnrouj^b which a doorway had 
been opened, of which each had a key ; and 
the young and politio emperor, with papers 
in his hand, was often seen visiting toe old 
and crafty pontiff. 

Clement obtained Sforaa’s forrfveness, who 
appeared before the emperor sicKand leaning 
on a staff. Venice also was forgiven: a 
million of crowns arranged these two mat- 
ters. But Cliarles could not obtain from the 
pope the pardon of Florence. That illustrious 
city was sacrificed to the Medici, dtmsider- 
ing,” it was said, “ that it is impossible for 
Christ’s vicar to demand anything that is 
uiiiust.” 

The most important affair was the Refor- 
mation. Some represented to the emperor 
that, victor over all his enemies, he ought to 
carry matters with a high hand, and con- 
strain the Protestants by force of arms.* 
(.’liarles was more moderate: ho preferred 
weakening the Protestants by the Papists, 
and then the Papists by the Protestants, and 
by this means raising his power above them 
both. 

A wiser course was nevertheless proposed 
in a solemn conference. “ The Church is 
torn in pieces,” said Chancellor Gattinara. 
“ You (Charles) are the head of the empii*e ; 
you (the pope) the liead of the Church. It 
is your duty to provide by common accord 
against unprecedented wants. Assemble the 
pious men of all nations, and let a free coun- 
cil deduce from the Word of God a scheme 
of doctrine such as may he received by every 
people.”^ 

A thunderbolt falling at Clement’s feet 
could not have startled him more. The off- 
spring of an illegitimate union, and having 
obtained the papacy by means far from hon- 
ourable, and squandered the treasures of the 
Church in an unjust war, this pontiff bad a 
thousand personal motives for dreading an 
assembly of Christendom. “ Large congre- 
gations,” replied he, “ serve only to introduce 
popular opinions. It is not by the decrees 
of councils, hut with the edge of the sword, 
that we should decide controversies.”® 

As Gattinara still persisted : “ What ! ” 
said the pope, angrily interrupting him, 
“ you dare contradict me, and excite your 
master against me!” Charles rose up; all 
the assembly preserved profound silence, and 
the prince resuming his seat, seconded his 
chancellor’s request. Clement was content 
to say that he would reflect upon it. Ho 
then began to work upon the young emperor 
in their private conferences, and Charles 

1 Armia cogendos. Soobend. ii. 112 » Maiiribourq, it. 194. 

2 Oratio de Conaffgau Bononienti, in Uelanethonii Ora- 
tionum, Iv. 87, and CieleBttinis Hi»t. Cnncll. 18;», AugustR, 
i. Hi. llcBpcctable author.'*, Walsh, Muller, and Beausobre, 
incorrectly quote at full length the aiieechea delivered at 
thia conference. They arc amplifications : but to deny that 
they have some historical foundation would bo flying to the 

.11 :,_..ie. 

.^on concilll deoretis, sed armls controversias dirimen- 
das. Scultet. p. 24S; Maimbourg the Jesuit, ii. 177. 
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p^mlsed at to constrain the heretics bv 
Tiolence, while the pope should summon all 
other princes to his aid.^ “ To overcome 
Germany by force, and then erase it from 
the surface of the earth, is the sole object of 
the Italians,” wrote a correspondent from 
Venice to the elector.® 

Such was the sinister news which, by 
spreading alarm among the Protestants, 
should also have united them. Unfortunately 
a contrary movement was then taking place. 
Luther and some of his friends had revised 
the Marburg articles in a sense exclusively 
Lutheran, and the ministers of the Elector 
of Saxony had presented them to the confer- 
ence at {&hwahach. The reformed deputies 
from Ulm and Strasburg had immediately 
withdrawn, and the conmrence was broken 
up. 

But new conferences had erelong become 
necessary. The express that Caden had for- 
warded from Piacenza had reached Nurern- 


“The Saviour is coming.” ^ “Alas” ex- 
claimed Luther, “ what a pitiless saviour I 
He will devour them all, as well as us.” In 
effect, two Italian bishops, authorized by 
Charles V., demanded in the pope’s name all 
the gold and silv^ from the diurches, and a 
third part of the%cclcsiastical revenues : a 
proceeding which caused an immense sensa- 
tion. “ Let the pope go to the devil,” re- 
plied a canon of Paderboni, a little too 
freely.® “ Yes, yes ! ” archly replied Luther, 
“ this is your saviour that is coming ! ” l^he 
people already began to talk of frightful 
omens. It was not only the living who 
were agitated : a child still in its mother’s 
womb had uttered horrible Bhrieks.® “ All 
is accomplished,” said Luther ; “ the Turk 
has reached the highest degree of his power, 
the glory of the papacy is declining, and the 
world is splitting on every side.”* The re- 
former, dreading lost the end of the world 
should arrive before ho had translated all the 


berg. Every one in Germany understood 
that the arrest of the princes’ deputies was a 
declaration of war. The elector was stag- 
gered, and ordered his chancellor to consult 
the theologians of Wittember^. 

“ We cannot on our conscience,” replied 
Luther on the 18th November, “ approve of 
the proposed alliance. * We would rather die 
ten times than see our Gospel cause one drop 
of blood to bo shed.^ Our part is to be like 
lambs of the slaughter. The cross of Christ 
must be borne. Let your highness be with- 
out fear. We shall do more by our prayers 
than all our enemies by their boastings. 
Only let not your hands be stained with the 
blood of your brethren ! If the emperor re- 
quires us to be given up to his tribunals, we 
are ready to appear. You cannot defend our 
faith : each one should believe at his own 
risk and peril.”* 

On the 29th November an evangelical 
congress was opened at SSmalkald, and an 
unexpected event rendered this meeting still 
more important. Ehingcr, Caden, and Frau- 
entraut, who had escaped from the grasp of 
Charles V., appeared lieforc them.* The 
landgrave had no further doubts of the suc- 
cess of his plan. 

He was deceived. No agreement between 
contrary doctrines, no alliance between po- 
litics and religion — were Luther’s two pnn- 
ciples, and they still prevailed. It was 
agreed that those who felt disposed to sign 
the articles of Schwabach, and those only, 
should meet at Nuremberg on tho 6tli of 
January. 

The horizon became hourly more threat- 
ening. Tho papists of Germany wrote one 


Bible, published the prophecies of Daniel 
separately, — “ a work,” said he, “ for these 
latter times.” “ Historians tell us,” he 
added, “that Alexander the Great always 
placed Homer under his pillow : the propluit 
Daniel is worthy not only that kings and 
rinccs should lay him under their heads, 
ut carry him in their hearts; for ho will 
teach them that the government of nations 
proceeds Irom tho power of Gr)d. Wa are 
balanced in the hand of the Lord, as a ship 
ujwn the sea, or a cloud in the sky.”* 

Yet the friglitful phantom that Philip of 
Hesse had not ceased pointing out to his 
allies, and whose tlireatcning jaws seemed 
already opening, suddenly vanished, and 
they discovered, in its place the graceful 
imago of the most amiable of princes. 

On the 21st January, Charles had sinn- 
moned all the state.s of the empiro to Augs- 
burg, and had endeavoured to employ tlaj 
most conciliatory language. “ l^et us put an 
end to all discord,” he said, “ let us renounce 
tmr antipathies, lot us offer t) our Saviour 
the sacrifice of all vmr errors, and let us make 
it our business to comprehend and weigli 
with meekness the opinions of otlicrs. Let 
us annihilate all that has been said or done 
on both sides contrary to right, and let us 
seek after Christian truth. Let us 1^1 fight 
under one and the same leader, Jesus Christ, 
and let us strive thus to meet in one com- 
munion, one church, and one unity.”® 

What langu.Tgc 1 How was it that this 
prince, who hitherto had spokim only of the 
sword, should now speak only of peace? 
fciomc may say that the wise Gattinara had a 
sliarc in it j that the act of convocation was 


to another tlicse few but significant words : 

I rontifez, ut ccteri Chrlzttani prlnclpes, Iptos proTlribui 
luvent. Ouicciardinl, xiz. g(x. 

3 Ut Germania vi el annle opprlmatur. fauditua delentur 
et eradlcetur. Cslestin. i. 42. 

* Lleber zchn nial todt seyn. Epn. ill. ^ 2 ^.. 

* Auf Min ei«en Pahr glauben. Ibid. 627. 

» Advenerant at gesta referebant. Seckand. II. 140 1 Slel- 
dan. 1. 73i. 


I Invicem scriptltant, dicentes : Salvator vcnlt. L. Epp. 
111.640. 

* J)at de Duwcl dem Bawst int Lleff fare. Ibid. 

3 Itifans In ulero, audionto tola fainilia, bis voclfcratui 
cst. Ibid. . 

t Dedicattori of Daniel to John Frederick. Ibf<t 

* Hchwebt in seiner Mncht. wlo eln Schlff auf dem Mcer, 
Ja wle eino Wolke untcr dem Himmel. ij. kpp. Uj- ^ 

« Wia wlr nlle untar elnem Christo seyn und strelten. 


• wla wlr nlle untar elnem ci 
Forstanmann's Urkundenbuch, 1. 
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drawn up under the impression of the terror 
caused by the Turkish invasion ; that the 
emperor already saw with how little eager- 
ness the Koman-catholics of Germany se- 
conded his views ; that ho wished to intimi- 
date the pope ; that this language, so full of 
graciousness, was but a mask which Charles 
employed to deceive his enemies ; that ho 
wished to manage religion in true imperial 
fashion, like Theodosius and Constantine, 
and seek first to unite both parties by the 
influence of his wisdom and of his fiivours, 
reserving to liimself, if kindness should lail, 
to employ force afterwards. It is possible 
that each of those motives may have exer- 
cised a certain influence on Charles, but the 
latter appears to us nearer the truth, and 
more conformable to the character of this 
prince. 

If Cliarlcs, however, showed any inclina- 
tion to mildness, the fanatical Ferdinand was 
at hand to bring him back. “ I will continue 
negotiating without coming to any conclu- 
sion,” wrote ho to his brother ; “ and should 
1 even be reduced to that, do not fear ; pre- 
texts will not be wanting to chastise these 
rebels, and you will find men enough who 
will be happy to aid you in your revenge.”* 


CUAPTEU U. 

Tho (/'oroniition— TIio Knireror made a Deacon— The Ro- 
mish Church and the State— Alarm of the 1‘rotestants— 
-■ liiithcr advocates J’asfivo Resistance— Hruck’a noble 
Advice— Articles of Faith prciiurcd— Ltithcr’s Strong 
T'vver— Luther at Coburg— Charles at Innspruck— Two 
I'urticft iit tiourt— (IttUinara— Tho King of Denmark won 
over by Charles— IMcty of tho Elector— Wiles of the Itumau- 
ists. 

('iiAULES, like Charlemagne in former times, 
and Napoleon in later days, dt;sired to bo 
crowned by the pope, and had at first thought 
of visiting Koine lor that purpose ; hut Ferdi- 
nand's pressing hitters compelled him to 
choose lh)logna.‘‘^ He- appointed the 22d 
February for receiving tho iron crown us 
liing of Lombardy, and resolved to assume 
the golden cr. wii, as emperor of the Romans, 
on the 24th of the same iinnith — his birth- 
day and the anniversary of tlie battle of 
l*avia — a day which he thought always 
fortunate to him.'* 

'The oflices of honour that belonged to the 
electors of tho empire were given to strangers; 
in the coronation of the Emperor of Ger- 
many all was Spanish or Italian. Tlie 
sceptre was carried by tlio Marquis of Mont- 
fevrat, the sword by the Ihikc of I /rhino, and 
the golden crown by the Duke of fcjavoy. 
One single G erman prince of little importance, 
the Count-palatine Philip, was present : he 
carried the orb. After those lords came the 
emperor liimself between two cardinals ; then 

i Tiucholz Ocschichte Ferdinands. Hi. 432. 

- Sopravennero Icttcre dl Germania cho lo solMclttavano 
ft transferirsi In quella proviacla. 0''.*'^ciardIni, L. xx. 

*> Natali suo quern son-yer follceni ijubuit. Seckend. II. 
150. 


the members of his council. All this pro- 
cession defiled across a magnificent tem- 
porary bridge erected between the pfdace 
and the church. At the very moment the 
emperor drew near the church of San Petro- 
nio, where the coronation was to take place, 
the scaftblding cracked behind him and gave 
way : many of his train were wounded, and 
the multitude fled in alarm. Charles calmly 
turned back and smiled, not doubting that 
his lucky star had saved him. * 

At length Charles V. arrived in front of the 
throne on which Clement was seated. But 
before being made emperor, it was necessary 
that be should be promoted to the sacred 
orders. The pope presented him with the 
surplice and the amice to make him a canon 
of St. Peter’s and of St. John Lateranus, and 
the canons of these two churches imme- 
diately stripped him of his royal ornaments, 
and robed him with the sacerdotal garments. 
The pope went to the altar and began mass, 
the new canon drawing near to wait upon 
him. After the oftertoiy, the imperial dea- 
con presented the water to the pontiif ; and 
then kneeling down between two cardinals, 
communicated from the pope’s hand. The 
emperor now returned to his throne, where 
the princes robed him with the imperial 
mantle brought from Constantinople, all 
sparkling with diamonds, and Charles hum- 
bly bent the knee before Clement VII. 

The pontiff, having anointed him with oil 
and given him tho sceptre, presented him 
with a naked sword, saying : “Make use of it 
in defence of tho Church against the enemies 
of the faith!” Next taking the golden orb, 
studded with jewels, which tho count-pala- 
tine held, he said: “Govern tho world with 
piety ami firmness !” Last came the Duke 
of l^avoy, who carried the golden crown 
enriched with diamonds. The prince bent 
down, and Clement put the diadem on his 
licad, saying : “ Charles, emperor invincible, 
receive this crown which we place on your 
head, as a sign to all the earth of tho autho- 
rity that is conferred upon you.” 

The emperor then kissed tho white cross 
embroidered on the pope’s red slipper, and 
exclaimed: “ I swear to be, with all my 
powers and resources, the perpetual defender 
of the pontifical dignity and of the Church 
of Romo.”* 

The two princes now took their seats 
under the same canopy, but on thrones of 
unequal height, the emperor’s being half a 
foot lower than the pontiff’s, and the cardinal- 
deacon proclaimed to the people “ The invin- 
cible* emperor, Defender of tho Faith.” For 
tlie next half-hour nothing was beard but the 
noise of musketry, trumpets, drums, and 
fifes, all the bells of the city, and the shouts 
of the multitude. Thus was proclaimed anew 
the close union of politics with religioxL The 

> Omnibus vlribua, ingrenio, et facultatibua aulg Pontiflcln 
dignitatis et llomann Bcclesin perpetuum fore defensorem. 
Coclestin. Uist. Commit. Aug. 16. 
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mighty emperor, transformed to a Ifoman 
deacon and humbly serving mass, like a 
canon of 8t. Peter’s, had typified and declared 
the ii^issolttbie union of the Romish Church 
with the State. This is one of the essential 
doctrines of Popery, and one of the most 
striking characteristics that distinguish it 
from tne evangelical and the Christian 
Church. 

Nevertheless, during the whole of the 
ceremony tht pope seemed ill at ease, and 
sighed as soon ns the eyes of the spectators 
were turned away from him. Accordingly, 
the French ambassador wrote to his court 
that those four months which the emperor 
and pope had spent together at Bologna, 
would bear fruit of which the King of France 
would assuredly have no cause to complain.^ 

Scarcely had Charles V. risen from before 
the altar of San Petronio, ere he turned his 
face towards Germany, and appeared on the 
Alps as tlie anointed of the I’apacy. The 
letter of convocation, so indulgent and be- 
nign, seemed forgotten : all things were 
made new since the pope’s blessings : there 
was buj one thought in the imperial train, 
the necessity of rigorous measures ; and the 
legate Campeggio continued to insinuate irri- 
tating W’Oitls into ‘ Charles’s ear. “ At the 
first rumour of the stonn that threatens 
them,” said Gpinvellc, “ we shall seethe I’ro- 
testants flying on every side, like timid doves 
upon which the Alpine eagle pounces.”* 

Great indeed was the alarm throughout the 
empire ; the affrighted people, apprehensive 
of the greatest disasters, repeated every 
where that Luther and Melaiicthon were 
dead. “ Alas!” said Melaiicthon, consumed 
by sorrow, when he heard these reports, 
“ the rumour is but too true, for I die daily.”® 
But Luther, on the contrary, boldly raising 
the eye of faith towards heaven, exclaimed : 
“ Our enemies triumph, — but erelong to 
perish.” Ilf truth the councils of the elector 
(iisplavcd an unprecedented boldness. “I.ict 
us collect our troops,” said they; let us 
march on the Tyrol, and close the passage 
of the Alps against the emperor,”* Philip 
of Hesse uttered a cry of joy when he heard 
of this. The sword of Charles had aroused 
bis indolent allies at last. Immediately fresh 
couriers from Ferdinand were sent to linsten 
the arrival of Charles, and all Germany was 
in expectation. 

Before carrying out this gigantic design, 
the elector desired to consult I^utlier once 
more. Tlie em|ieror in the midst of the elec- 
tors was only the first among his equals; 
and independent princes were allowed to re- 
sist anotiier prince, even if he were of higher 

1 Jitter to M. L’AdtnfraT, 25th February. Lcgrand, ITIg- 
tolre Au Divorce, ill. 

2 Tanquam colutnbte, adv>enlente aquUo, dispergentur. 
Rommel Anmerkungen, p. 2:i6. 

» Ego famam qua hcrlbU intelligo nlmls veram ctac, 
morlor cnlm quotidlc. CVirp. Ucf. 11. 122. 

\ Com coplis auaa hablunt i»er Tyrolenaem dltlonem In- 
cedonti oocurrere «t Alpinm trautitum Impedlre. Seckend. 
it. lU). 


rank than themsolve£ But I.(Uther, dread- 
ing above all thinga thB intervention of the 
secular arm in church alLvire, was led to 
reply on the 6th March in this extraordinary 
manner ; “ Our princes’ subjects are also the 
emperor’s subjects, and even more so than 
princes are. To protect by arms the empe- 
ror’s subjects against the emperor, would 
bo as if tlie burgomaster of Torgau wished 
to protect by force his citizens against the 
elector.” 

“ What must be done then ?” — “ Liston,” 
replied Luther. “ If th(3 emperor desires to 
march against us, let no prince undertake 
our defence. God is faithful : he will not 
abandon us.” All preparations for war were 
immediately suspended, the landgrave re- 
ceived a polite refusal, and the confederation 
was dissolved. It was the will of God that 
his cause should appear before tlie emperor 
without league and without soldiers, having 
faith alone for its shield. 

Never perhaps has such boldness been wit- 
nessed in feeole and unarmed men ; but 
never, although under an appearance of 
bliiulness, was there so much wisdom and 
understanding. 

The question next discussed in the elector’s 
council was, whether he should go to tlio 
diet. I'hc majority of the councillors opposed 
it. “ Is it not risking every thing,” said they, 
“ to go and shut oneself up within the walls 
ofa city with a powerful enemy ? ” Bruek 
and the prince electoral were of a different 
opinion. Duty in their eyes was a better 
councillor than fear. “ What I ” said they, 
“ would the emperor insist so much on tlie 
pre.sence of the princes at Augsburg only to 
draw them into a snare ? We cannot im- 
pute such perfidy to him.” The landgrave, 
on the contrary, seconded the opinion of tljf5 
majority. “ liemember Piacenza,” said he. 
“ t^mo unforeseen circumstance may lead 
the emperor to take all bis enemies in one 
cast of the net.” 

The chancellor stood firm. “ Let the 
princes only comport themselves with cou- 
rage,” said he, “and God’s cnu.se is savcMl.” 
The decision was in favour of the nobler 
plan. 

This diet was to lie a lay council, or at 
the very least a national convention.' The 
ProtcstJints foresaw that a few unimportant 
concessions would be made to tliem at first, 
and then tliat they would l)e required to 
sacrifice their faith. It was therefore neces- 
stiiy to settle what were the (jssential arti- 
cles of Christian truth, in order to know whe- 
ther, by what means, and Imw far they might 
come to an understanding with their adver- 
saries. The elector accordingly had letters 
.sent on the 14tJi March to the four principal 
theologians of Wittemlierg, setting them this 
task before all other business.* Thus, in- 

1 Cum hicc cnmltla pro conclUo ftut tonvontu niit5on*,U 

hnlieri videantnr. Beckend. li. 17. Letter to the Elector. 
Curp. Ref. II. 26. , 

2 Omnibus eeposltls alils rebus. L. Epp. 111. 5Ci. 
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stead of collecting solders, this prince drew 
up articles ; they we» the best armament. 

Luther, Jonas, and Melancthon (Pomera- 
nus remaining at Witteinberg), arrived at 
Torgau in Easter week, asking leave to 
deliver their articles in person to Charles the 
Fifth J “ God forbid 1 ” replied the elector, 

“ 1 also desire to confess my Lord.” 

John having then confided to Melanc- 
thon the definitive arrangement of the con- 
fession, and ordered general prayers to be 
offered up, began his journey on the 3d 
April, with one hundred and sixty horse- 
men, clad in rich scarlet cloaks embroidered 
with gold. 

Every man was aware of the dangers that 
threatened the elector, and lienee many in 
his escort marched with downcast eyes and 
sinking hearts. But Luther, full of faith, 
revived the courage of his friends, by com- 
posing and singing with his fine voice that 
beautiful hymn, since become so famous: 
Kin' veMe Kurg ist unser Gott^ Our God is a 
strong tower. Never did soul that knew its 
own weakness, but which, looking to God, 
despised every fear, find such noble accents. 

with our own strength we nought can do, 
Dcstrtictlon yawns on every buIo : 

He fights for ua, our champltm true, 

Kkct of God to be our guide. 

What is hls nainet Tlie anointed One, 

The God of armies he ; 

Of earth and heaven the l>»rd alone— 

With him, on Held of battle won, 

Abldeth victory. 

1 Ills hymn was sung during the diet, not 
only at Augsburg, but in all the clmrcbes of 
Saxony, and its energetic strains often re- 
vived and inspirited the most dejected 
ininds.^ 

On Eastcr-evc the troop reached Coburg, 
and on the 23d April the elector resumed his 
journey ; but at the very moment of depart- 
ure Luther received an order to remain. 

“ Some one has said, ‘ Hold your tongue, 
you have a harsh voice,’” wrote he to a 
friend.^ He submitted, however, witliout 
hesitation, setting an example of that passive 
obedience wUcli he so boldly advocated, 
’fho elector feared that Luther’s presence 
would still further exasperate his adver- 
saries, and drive Charles to extreme mea- 
sures : the city of Augsburg had also written 
to liim to that effect. But at the same time 
.John was anxious to keep the refonner 
within reach, that he might be able to con- 
sult him. He was therefore left at Coburg, 
in the castle overlooking the town and the 

1 ninbrent projects will he found In wmann’i Vrkun^ 
denhuckt 1, p. 63 . 108 , and in the Corn. llof. Iv. p. 973, sqq. 
Thone that were pre8ento«l v/cre doubtless the Artieulinon 
eonegdendi, ArtielfS not to be eoneeded. They treat of the 
communion In both kinds, of celibacy, the mass, orders, the 
pope, convents, confession, distinction of meats, and of the 
sacraments. Corp. lief. iv. 981. . . 

* We have attempted a very feeble translation of the 
second stanza. 

3 Qul tristem etlam cl ahjectum anlmum crlscro cl ex- 
hilarare, ct velut possent. Scult. p. 270. 

* Sed oral qul diceret : lace tu, hnl>< s malam vocem. L. 
Epp. iv. 2. 


river Itz, in the upper story on the sduth 
side. It was from this place he wrote those 
numerous letters dated from the region of 
birds t and it was there that for many months 
ho had to maintain with his old enemy of 
the Wartburg, Satan, a struggle full of dark- 
ness and of anrash. 

On the 2d May the elector reached Augs- 
burg ; it had been expected that ho would 
stay away, and, to the great astonishment of 
all, he was the first at the rendezvous.^ He 
immediately sent Dolzig, marshal of the 
court, to meet the emperor and to compliment 
him. On the 12th May Philip of Hesse, 
who had at last resolved on not separating 
himself from his ally, arrived with an escort 
of one hundred and ninety horsemen : and 
almost at the same time the emperor entered 
Innspruck, in the Tyrol, accompanied by his 
brother, the queens of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, the ambassadors of France, England, 
and Portugal, Campeggio, the papal legate, 
and other cardinals, with many princes and 
nobles of Germany, i<pain, and Italy. 

How to bring back the heretics to obedience 
to the Church was the great topic of conver- 
sation in this brilliant court among nobles 
and priests, ladies and soldiers, councillors 
and ambassadors. They, or Charles at least, 
were not for making them ascend the scaf- 
fold, but they wished to act in such a manner 
that, untrue to their faith, they should bend 
the knee to the pope. Charles stopped at 
Innspruck to study the situation of Ger- 
many, and ensure the success of his schemes. 

Scarcely was hi.s arrival known ere a crowd 
of people, high and low, flocked round him 
on every side, and more than 270,000 crowns, 
previously raissed in Italy, served to make the 
Germans understand the justice of Rome’s 
cause. “ All these heretics,” was the cry, 

“ will fall to the ground and crawl to the 
feet of the pope.”* 

Charles did not think so. He was, on the 
contrary, astonished to see what power the 
Reformation had gained. He momentarily 
even entertained the idea of passing by Augs- 
burg, and of going straight to Cologne, and 
there proclaim his brother King of the Ro- 
mans.^ Thus, religious interests would have 
given way to dynastic interests, at least so 
ran the report. But Charles the Fifth did 
not stop at this idea.. The question of the 
Reformation was there before him, increas- 
ing hourly in strength, and it could not be 
eluded. 

Two parties divided the imperial court. 
The one, numerous and active, called upon 
the emperor to revive simply the edict ol 
Worms, and, without hearing the Protest- 
ants, condemn their cause.* The legate 

1 Virantibun homtnibui. Beck. 11. 158. ^ . 

z Zum kreutz krtechen werden. MathMlns Fred. p. 91. 
The allusion 1« to the cross embroidered on the popVs 

* ^ Ker Colonlam versus decrevlsse. Epp. Zw. May 13. „ 

4 Alii censent CcBarom debere, edicto proposito, sine ulln 
cogltatlone damnare causam nostram. Corp. Ref. 11. b7. 
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was at the head of this party. Do not 
hesitate,” said he to Charles; “confiscate 
their property, establish the inquisition, and 
punish these obstinate heretics with fire and 
sword.” ^ The Spaniards, who strongly 
seconded these eAortatioiis, gave way to 
their accustomed debauchery, and many of 
them were arrested for^ seduction.* This 
was a sad specimen of the faith they wished 
to impose on Germany. Rome has always 
thought lightly of morality. 

Gattinara, although sick, had painfully 
followed in Charles’s train to neutralize the 
influence of the legate. A determined ad- 
versary of the Roman policy, he thought that 
the Protestants might render important ser- 
vices to Christendom. “ There is nothing I 
desire so much,” said he, “as to sec the 
Elector of Saxony and his allies persevere 
courageously in the profession of the Gospel, 
an<l call for a free religious council. If they 
allow themselves to be checked by pro- 
mises or threats, I liesitate myself, I stagger, 
and I doubt of the means of salvation.”® 
The enlightened and honest members of the 
Papal Church (and of whom there is always 
a small number) necessarily sympathize 
with the Reformation. 

Charles V., exposed to these contrary in- 
fluences, desired to restore Germany to reli- 
gious unity, by his personal intervention : 
lor a moment he thought himself on the eve 
of success. 

Amongst the persons who crowded to 
Innspruck was tne unfortunate Christian, 
king of Denmark, Charles’s brother-in-law. 
In vain had lie proposed to his subjects 
undertaking a pilgrimage to Uome in expia- 
tion of the cruelties of which he was ac- 
cused : his people had expelled him. Having 
repaired to Saxony, to his uncle the elector, 
he had there heard Luther, and had embraced 
the evangelical doctrines, as far at least as 
external profession goes. This poor dethroned 
monarch could not resist the eloquence of the 
powerful ruler of two worlds, and Christian, 
won over by Charles the Fifth, publicly 
placed himself again under the sceptre of the 
Roman hierarchy. All the papal party ut- 
tered a shout of triumph. Nothing equals 
their credulity, and the importance they at- 
tach to such worthless accc.ssions. “ I can- 
not describe the emotion with wliicli this 
news has filled me,” wrote Clement VI 1. to 
Charles, his hand trembling with joy ; “ the 
brightness of your majesty’s virtues begins 
at last to scatter the darkness : this example 
will lead to conversions beyond number.” 

Things were in this state when Duke 
George of Saxony, Duke William of Bavaria, 
and the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, 
the three German princes who were the 


greatest enemies to the Reformation, hastily 
arrived at Innspruck. 

The tranquillity of the elector, whom they 
had seen at Augsburg, had alarmed them, I 
for they knew not the source whence John 
derived his courage: they fancied he was 
meditating some perfidious design, “ It is 
not without reason," said they to Charles 
“ that the Elector John has repaired the first 
to Augsburg, and that he appeared there 
with a considerable train: he wishes to 
seize your person. Act then with energy, 
and allow us to offer vour majesty a guard of 
six thousand horse.” ' Conference upon con- 
ference immediately took place. The Pro- 
testants were affrighted. “ They are holding 
a diet at Innspruek,” said Melancthon, ” on 
the best means of having our heads.”* But 
Gattinara prevailed on Charles to preserve 
his neutrality. 

While this agitation prevailed in the 
Tyrol, the evangelical Christians, instead 
of mustering in arms, as they were accused, 
sent up their prayers to heaven, and the 
Protestant princes were preparing to render 
an account of their faith. 

The Elector of Saxony held the first rank 
among them. Sincere, upright, and pure 
from his youth, early disgusted with the 
brilliant tourneys in which ho had at first 
taken part, John of Saxony had joyfully 
hailed the clay of the Reformation, and tlie 
Gospel light had gradually ptmetrated liis 
.serious and reflective mind. His grciat plea- 
sure was to have the Holy Scriptures read 
to him (luring the latter hours of the day. It 
is true that, having arrived at an advanced 
ag(r, the pious elector sometimes fell asleep, 
but he would soon awake with a start, and 
repeat the last passage aloud. Although 
moderate and a friend of peace, he yet pos- 
sessed an energy that was powerfully aroused 
by the great interests of faith. 'I'lierc i.s no 
prince in the sixteenni century, and none 
ptirlinps since the primitive times of the 
(/hurch, who has done so much as John of 
Saxony for the cau.se of the Gospel. Ac- 
cordingly it wa.s against him that the first 
efforts of the Papist.s were clircch d. 

In order to gain him over, they wished to 
put ill operation very different tactics from 
those which had been ]|)reviously employed. 
At t^pircs the evangelicals had met with 
angry looks in every quarter ; at Augsburg, 
on the contrary, the Papists gave them a 
hearty welcome ; they represented the dis- 
tance that separated the two parties as very 
trifling, and in their private conversations 
made use of tho mildest language, “ seeking 
thus to entice the credulous l^rotestants to 
take the bait,” says an historian.® The latter 
yielded with simplicity to these skillul 
manceuvres. 


* /nttrueito data Cmsari dal Ueverendisslmo CampcsTffio. 
Ranke, ill. 2X8. 

2 Sich dio Syanler eu Inapruckunfl&thi^ gehalten. Oorp. 

^ Semper vacillatnrum de veraet certaealutis adipUcendn 
ratiooe. Seek. U. 67. 


* Ut mascule ageret, sex mllle cqultum priCBldlum cl 

oiTerentcH. Seek. It. 166. „ „ - 
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Charles the Fifth was convinced that the 
simple Germans would not be able to resist 
his star. “ The King of Denmark has been 
converted,” said his courtiers to him, “ why 
should not the elector follow his example ? 
Let us draw him into the imperial atmos- 
phere.” John was immediately invited to 
come and converse familiarly with the empe- 
ror at Innspriick, with an assurance that 
he might reckon on Charles’s particular 
favour. 

The prince-electoral, John Fi'ederick, who, 
on seeing the advances of the Papists, had 
at first exclaimed : “ We conduct our affairs 
with such awkwardness, that it is quite piti- 
able ! ” allowed himself to be caught by this 
stratagem. “ The Papist princes,” said he 
to his father, “ exert every means of black- 
ening our characters. Go to Innspruck in 
order to put a stop to these underhand prac- 
tices ; or if you are unwilling, scud me in 
your place.” 

This time the prudent elector moderated 
his sou’s precipitancy, and replied to Charles’s 
ministers, that it was not proper to treat of 
the affairs of the diet in any other place than 
that which the emperor had himself appoint- 
ed, and begged, in consequence, that his 
majesty would hasten his arrival. This was 
the first check that Charles met with. 


CHAPTER III. 

Augsburg— Tho Gospel Prenched— The Emperor’s Afessage 
— Tho Sermons prohibited— Pirninc8.s of the Elector— The 
Elector’s Repty—Preparaliou of the Confession — loither’s 
Hlnal— His Sou and hi.s Father— Luther’s Merriment— 
Luther’s Diet at Coburg— Sa.xony, a Paradise below— To 
the Bishops— Travail of the Church — Charles— The Pope’s 
Letter— Mel aiicthon on FaatiuK— The Church, the Judge 
—The Landgravc’.s catholic Spirit. 

Meantime Augsburg was filling more and 
more every day. Princes, bishops, deputies, 
gentlemen, cavaliers, soldiers in ricili uni- 
forms, entered by every gate, and thronged 
the streets, tho public places, inns, churches, 
;»,nd palaces. All that was most magnificent 
in Germany was there about to be collected. 
Tlic critical circumstances in which the 
empire and Christendom were placed, the 
presence of Charles V. and liis kindly man- 
ners, tho love of novelty, of grand shows, 
and of lively emotions, fore the Germans 
from their homes. All those who had great 
interests to discuss, without reckoning a 
crowd of idlers, flocked from the various pro- 
vinces of the empire, and hastily made their 
way towards this illustrious city.’ 

In the midst of this crowd the elector and 
the landgrave were resolved to confess J esus 
Christ, and to take advantage of this convo- 
cation in order to convert tho empire. 
Scarcely had John arrived when he ordered 
one of his theologians to preach daily with 


doors in the church of the Dominicans.^ 
On Sunday the 8th May, the same was dohe 
in the church of St. Catherine *, on the 13th, 
Philip of Hesse opened the gates of the 
cathedral, and his cnaplain Snepff there pro- 
claimed the Word of salvation j and on the 
following Sunday (May 16) this prince 
ordered Cellarius, minister of Augsburg and 
a follower of Zwingle, to preach in the same 
temple. (Somewhat later the landgrave 
firmly settled himself in the church of St. 
Ulric, and tho elector in that of St. Cathe- 
rine. These were the two positions taken up 
by these illustrious princes. Every day the 
Gospel was announced in these places to an 
immense and attentive crowd.® 

Tho partisans of Rome were amazed. 
They expected to see criminals endeavour- 
ing to dissemble their faults, and they mot 
with confessors of Christ with uplifted heads 
and words of power. Desirous of counter- 
balancing these sermons, the Bishop of Augs- 
burg ordered his suffragan and his chaplain 
to ascend the pulpit. But the Romish priests 
understood better how to say mass than to 
reach the Gospel. “ They only shout and 
awl,” said some. “ They are stupid fel- 
lows,” addej} all their hearers, shrugging 
their shoulders.® 

Tho Romanists, ashamed of their owi{ 
priests, began to grow angry,* and unable to 
liold their ground by preaching, had recourse 
to the secular power. ^ ” The priests are set- 
ting wondrous machines at work to gain 
Cjcsar’s mind,” said Melancthon.® They 
succeeded, and Charles made known his dis- 
pleasure at tho hardihood of the princes. 
The friends of the pope then drew near the 
Protestants, and whispered into their ears, 
“ that the emperor, victor over tho King of 
France and the Roman pontiff, would appear 
in Germany to crush all the Gospellers.”® 
The an^cious elector demanded the advice of 
his theologians. 

Before tho answer was ready, Charles’s 
orders arrived, brought by two of his most 
influential ministers, the Counts of Nassau 
and of Nuenar. A more skilful choice could 
not have been made. These two nobles, 
although devoted to Charles, were favourable 
to the Gospel, which they professed not long 
after. The elector was therefore fully dis- 
posed to listen to their counsel. 

On the 24th May, tho two counts deli- 
vered their letters to John of Saxony, and 
declared to him the emperor’s exceeding 
grief that religious controversies should dis- 
turb the good understanding which haJ for 
BO many years united the houses of Saxony 

1 Roffanlibus Augustanls publico In templum Domini- 
comm. Seek. Lat. p. 193. 

Tiiglig in den kirchen, unverst5rt ; dazu kommt sohr 
vie! Volks. Corp. Ref. il. M. 

3 Clamant ct vocil'crantur. Audires homines stupidissi- 
mos atquc ctiam sensu communl caiontes. Ibid. W. 

4 Urebat hoc puutiflcca. Scultet. p. 271. 

> ‘Oi mlrls machinis oppugnant. Corp. Rof. 

11,70. 

6 Evangolicos omnes obtriturum. Scultet. p. 269. 
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aijd Austria;^ that he was astonished at 
seeing the elector oppose an edict (that of 
Worms) which had been unanimously passed 
bv all the states of the empire ; and that the 
alliances he had made tended to tear asunder 
the unity of Germany, and might inundate 
it with blood. They required, finally, that 
the elector would immediately put a stop to 
the evangelical pi'eachings, and added, m a 
confidential tone, that they trembled at the 
thought of the immediate and deplorable 
consequences which would certainly follow 
the elector’s refusal. “ This,” said they, “ is 
only the expression of our own personal sen- 
timents.” It was a diplomatic manoeuvre, 
the emperor having enjoined them to give 
utterance to a few threats, but solely as if 
proceeding from themselves.^ 

The elector was greatly agitated. “ If his 
majesty forbids the preaching of the Gospel,” 
exclaimed he, “I shall immediately return 
home.”® He waited however for the advice 
of his theologians. 

Luther’s answer was ready first. “ The 
emperor is our master,” said he ; “ the town 
and all that is in it belong to him. If your 
highness sliould give orders at I’ergau for 
this to be done, and for that U> bo left un- 
done, the people ought not to resist. I 
should prefer endeavouring to change his 
majesty’s decision by humble and respectful 
solicitation ; bpt if ho persists, might makes 
right ; we have but done our duty.”** Thus 
spoke the man who bus often been repre- 
sented as a rebel. 

Melancthon and the others were nearly of 
the same opinion, except that they insisted 
more on tlje necessity of representing to the 
emperor, “ that in their sermons nothing 
controversial was introduced, but they were 
content simply to teach the doctrine of 
Christ the Saviour.® Let us beware, above 
all,” continued they, “ of leaving the city. 
Let your highness with an intrepid heart 
confess in presence of his majesty by what 
wonderful ways you have attained to a right 
understanding of the truth,® and do not 
allow yourself to be alarmed at these thun- 
der-claps that fall from tlie lips of our 
enemies.” To confess the truth — such was 
the object to which, according to the Ke- 
formers, every thing else should be subor- 
dinate. 

Will the elector yield to this first demand 
of Charles, and thus begin, even before the 
emperor’s arrival, that list of sacrifices, the 
end of which cannot be foreseen ! 

No one in Augsburg was firmer than John. 
In vain did the reformers represent that they 
were in the emperor’s city, and only strang- 


ers:^ the elector shook his head. Melanc- 
tlion in despair wrote to Luther: *‘Alas! 
how untractable is our old man 1 Never^ 
tlieless he again returned to the charge. 
Fortunately there was an intrepid man at 
the elector’s right hand, the chancellor j 
Bruck, who feeling convinced that policy, 
honour, and above all, duty, bound the 
friends of the Reformation to resist the 
menaces of Charles, said to the elector : “ The 
emperor’s demand is but a worthy beginning 
to bring about the definitive abolition of the 
Gospel.® If wo yield at present, they will 
crush us by and by. Let us therefore 
humbly beg his majesty to permit the con- 
tinuance of the sermons.” Thus, at that 
time, a statesman stood in the foremost rank 
of the confessors of Jesus Christ. This is 
one of the characteristic features of this 
great age, and it must not be forgotten, if 
we would understand its history aright. 

On the 31st May, the elector sent his 
answer in writing to Charles’s ministers. 

“ It is not true,” it bore, “ that the edict of 
Worms was approved of by the six electors. 
How could the elector, my brother, and my- 
self, by approving it, have opposed the ever- 
lasting Wonl of Almighty God? Accord- 
ingly, succeeding diets have declared this 
edict impossible to be executed. As for the 
relations of friendship that I have formed, 
their only aim is to protect me against acts 
of violence. Let my accusers lay before the 
eyes of liis majesty tlie alliances they have 
made ; I am ready to produce mine, and the 
oinpei'or shall decide between us. — Finally, 
As to the demand to suspend our preachings, 
nothing is proclaimed in them but the glo- 
rious truth of God, and never was it so ne- 
cessary to us. We cannot therefore do 
without it ! ”^ 

This reply must necessarily hasten the 
arrival of Charles ; and it was urgent they 
should be prepared to receive liim. To pro- 
claim their belief, and then be silent, was the 
whole plan of tho protestaiit campaign. A 
Confession was therefore necessary. One man, 
of small stature, frail, timid, and in great 
alarm, was commissioned to prepare this in- 
.strumcn t of war. Pliilip MelaiictJion worked 
at it nigljt and day: he weighed every ex- 
pression, softened it down, changed it, and 
then frequently returned to bis first idea. 
He was wasting away his strength *, his 
friends trembled lest he should die over his 
task; and Luther enjoined liim,as early as the 
12th of May, under pain of anathema, to take 
measures for the preservation of “ his little 
body,” and not “to commit suicide for tlie 
love of God.”® “ God is as usefully served i 
by repose,” added he, “ and indeed man never 


1 These Instructions may be found in Coclcstin. 1. 50. and 
Porstemann Urk. 1. 2 ‘ 20 . 

2 Quldquld duri Elcctorl dennntlabant suo veluti nomine 
et Injushi dicp^^ant. Seek. ii. 156. 

V Den uachgten helm zu reiteu. Corp. Ilef. 11. bS. 

4 It. Epp. Iv. IS. 

» Nnllas materias dlsputabiles a nobis doccrl. Corp. Ref. 
II. 72. 

* Quo mode plane inenacrabili atque mirillco. Ibid. 74. 
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serres him better than by keeping himself 
tranquil. It is for this reason God willed 
that the Sabbath should be so strictly ob- 
served” ^ 

Notwithstanding these solicitations, Me- 
lancthon’s application augmented, and he 
set about an exposition of the Christian faith, 
at once mild, moderate, and as little removed 
as possible from the doctrine of the Latin 
Church. At Coburg he had already put his 
hand to the task, and traced out in the first 
part the doctrines of the faith, according 
to the articles of Schwabach ; and in the 
second, the abuses of the Church, according 
to the articles of Torgau, making altogether 
quite a new work. At Augsburg he gave 
a more correct and elegant form to this Con- 
fession.® 

The Apology, as it was tlien called, was 
completed on the lltli May ; and the elector 
sent it to Luther, begging him to mark what 
ought to be changed. “ i have said what T 
thought most useful,” added Melancthon, who 
feared that his friend would find the Confes- 
sion too weak ; for Eck is always circulating 
the most diabolical calumnies against us, and 
I have endeavoured to oppose an antidote to 
his poisons.”^ 

Luther replied to the elector on the 15th 
May : “ I have read Master l*hilip’s Apology ; 
I like it well enough, and have no corrections 
to make. Besides, that would hardly suit 
me, for I cannot walk so meekly and so 
silently. May Christ our Lord grant that 
this work may produce much and great 
fruit.” 

Each day, however, the elector’s council- 
lors and theologians, in concert with Me- 
lancthon, improved the Confession, and en- 
deavoured to render it such that the charmed 
diet should, in its own despite, hear it to the 
very end.* 

While the struggle was thus preparing at 
Augsburg, Luther at Coburg, on the summit 
of the hill, “on his Sinai,” as he called it, 
raised his hands, like Moses towards heaven.® 
He was the real general of tlie spiritual war 
that was then waging ; his letters were con- 
tinually bearing to the combateints the direc- 
tions which tliey needed, and numerous pam- 
phlets issuing from his stronghold, like dis- 
charges of musketry, spread confusion in the 
enemy’s camp. 

The place where he had been left was, by 
its solitude, favourable to study and to medi- 
tation.®* “ I shall make a Zion of this Sinai,” 
said he on the 22d April, “ and I shall build 
hero three tabernacles ; one to the Psalms, 
another to the Prophets, and a tliivd 

’ Ideo enim Sabbatum volult tam riglde pr® ceeteds aer- 
vari. Ij. Epp. Iv. 16. 

2 More rhetorically. Feclallquando^»jrtf^ix«i;T*jovqiiam 
Coburg® r.rripseram. Corp. Rof. 11. 40.^ 

2 Quia Eckius addldit ^tafioXtxurotrcits con> 

tra nos. Ibid. 45. 

4 In Apologia quotidie mnlta muiamu**. Ibid. GO. 

f Matheslus Predlgten, p. .'-2. 

” Louge am®nis8inius et studiis comniodissiuius. L. Epp. 
If. a. 


to Esop I ” This last word may well startle 
us. The association belongs neither to the 
language nor the spirit of the Apostles. It 
is true that Esop was not to be liis princi- 
pal study ; the fables were soon laid aside, 
and truth alone engaged Luther. “ 1 shall 
weep, I shall pray, I shall never bo silent,” 
wrote he, “ until I know that my cry has 
been heard in heaven.”^ 

Besides, by way of relaxation, he had 
something better than Esop; he had those 
domestic joys whose precious treasures the 
Reformation had opened to the ministers of 
the Word. It was at this time ho wrote 
that charming letter to his infant son, in 
which he describes a delightful garden w^here 
children dressed in gold are sporting about, 
picking up apples, pears, chemes, and plums ; 
they sing, dance, and enjoy themselves, and 
ride pretty little horses, with golden bridles 
and silver saddles.® 

the reformer was soon drawn away 
from these pleasing images. About this 
time he learnt that his father had gently 
fallen asleep in the faith which is in Jesus 
Christ. “ Alas !” exclaimed he, shedding 
tears of filial lovo, “ it is by the sweat of his 
brow that he made me what 1 am.” ® Other 
trials assailed him ; and to bodily pains were 
added the jihantoms of his imagination. 
One night in particular he saw three torches 
pass rapidly before his eyes, and at the same 
moment heard claps of thunder in his head, 
which ho a.scribed to the devil. His seiwant 
ran in at the moment he fainted, and after 
having restored him to animation, read to 
him the Epistle to the Galatians. Luther, 
who had lallcn asleep, said as he awoke : 
“ Come, and despite of the devil let us sing 
the Psalm, Out of the depths have 1 cried unto 
thee, O Lord!'' They both sang the hymn. 
^Vhile Imther was thus tormented by these 
internal noises, he translated the prophet 
Jeremiah, and yet he often deplored his idle- 
ness. 

He soon devoted himself to other studies, 
and poured out the floods of his irony on the 
mundane practices of courts. He saw Ve- 
nice, the pope, and the King of France, 
giving their hands to Charles V. to crush the 
Gospel. Then, alone in his chamber in the 
old castle, he burst into irresistible laughter. 
“Mr. Par-ma-foy [it was thus he designated 
Francis I.), In-nomine-Uomini (the pope), 
and the republic of Venice, pledge their 

g oods and their bodies to the emperor 

drictissimum foedus^ A most lioly alliance 
truly I This league between these four 
powers belongs to the chapter Non-credimus, 
Venice, the pope, and France become tnipe- 

rialistsl But these are three persons in 

one substance, filled with unspeakable hatred 

1 Orabo igltur ct plorabo, non quiotum donee, &c. L. 
Epp. iv. 2. 

2 This letter, which is a masterpiece of its kind, may be 
found In Luther’s Epp. iv. 41, and also In Riddle's Luther 
and his Times,” p. 2e». 

3 Fer ejus sudores aluit et finxit quails sum. Epp. ir. 33. 
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against the emperor. Mr. Par’ma-foy cannot 
forget his defeat at Pavia ; Mr. In-nomine- 
Domini is, Ist, an Italian, which is already 
too much ; 2d, a Florentine, which is worse ; 
3d, a bastard — ^that is to say, a child of the 
devil ; 4th, he will never forget the disgrace 
of the sack of Rome. As for the Venetians, 
they are Venetians : that is quite enough ; 
ana they have good reason to avenge them- 
selves on the posterity of Maximilian. All 
this belongs to the chapter Fii'mlter-credimus. 
But God will help the pious Charles, who is 
a sheep among wolves. Amen.” ^ The ex- 
monk of Elf urth had a surer political foresight 
than many diplomatists of his age. 

Impatient at seeing the diet put off from 
day to day, Luther formed his resolution, 
and ended by convoking it even at Coburg. 
“ We are already in full assembly,” wrote he 
on the 28th Apnl and the 9th May. “ You 
might here see kings, dukes, and other 
grandees, deliberating on tlie affairs of their 
kingdom, and with indefatigable voice pub- 
lishing their dogmas and decrees in the air. 
They dwell not in those caverns which you 
decorate with the name of palaces : the liea- 
vens are their canopy ; the leafy trees form 
a floor of a thousand colours, and their walls 
are the ends of the earth. They have a hor- 
ror of all the unmeaning luxury of silk and 
gold ; they ask neither coursers nor armour, 
and have all the same clothing and the same 
colour. I have not scon or heard their em- 
peror; but if 1 can understand them, they 
nave determined tliis year to make a pitiless 

war upon the most excellent fruits of the 

earth. — Ah ! my dear friends,” said he to his 
colleagues,* to whom he was writing, “ these 
are the sophists, the papists, wlio arc assem- 
bled before me from all quarters of tho world 
to make mo hear their sermons and their 
cries.” These two letters, dated from the 
empire of ravens and crows f finish in the 
following mournful strain, which shows us 
the reformer descending into himself after 
this play of his imagination ; “Enough of 
jesting! — jesting which is, hoAvever, some- 
times necessary to dispel the gloomy thoughts 
that overwhelm mc.”^ 

Luther soon returned to real life, and 
thrilled with joy at beholding the fruits that 
the Reformation was already bearing, and 
which were for him a more j)owerful “ apo- 
logy” than even tho Confession of Melanc- 
thon. “ Is there in the whole world a single 
country to be compared to your highness’s 
states,” wrote he to the elector, “ and which 
possesses preachers of so pure a doctrine, or 
pastors so fitted to bring about the reign of 
eace? Where do wo see, as in Saxony, 
oys and girls well instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures and in the Catechism, increasing 
in wisdom and in stature, praying, believing, 

> To Gasp, of TL'utlebeii, I9th June. L. Epp. Iv. 37. 

* An seine Tiachgcsellen, incs.smates or taDle-companions. 
Ibid. 7. 

* Sed serio et neccsparlo Joco qul mlhl irruentes cogita- 
tlones repelleret. Ibid. 14. 


talking of God and of Christ better than has 
been done hitherto by all the universities, 
convents, and chapters of Christendom ^ 
— “My dear Duke John, says tho Lord to 
you, I commend this paradise to thee, the 
most beautiful that exists in tbo world, that 
thou mayst be its gardener.” And then he 
added: “Alas! the madness of the papist 
princes changes this paradise of God into a 
dirty slough, and corrupting tho youth, daily 
peoples with real devils their states, their 
tables, and their palaces.” 

Luther, not content with encouraging his 
prince, desired also to frighten his adver- 
saries. It was with this intent that he wrote 
at that time an address to tho members of the 
clergy assembled at Augsburg. A crowd of 
thoughts, like lansquenets armed cap-a-pi^, 
“rushed in to fatigue and bewilder him 
and in fact there is no want of barbed words 
in the discourse he addresses to the bishops. 
“ In short,” said he to them in conclusion, 
“ wc know and you know that wc have the 
Word of God, and that you have it not. 0 
pope ! if I live I shall be a pestilence to thee ; 
and if I die, I shall be thy death !”® 

'^riius was Luther present at Augsburg, 
although invisible ; and he effected more by 
his words and by his prayers than Agricola, 
Rrciitz, or Melancthon. These were the 
days of travail for the Gospel truth. It was 
about to appear in tho world with a might 
destined to eclipse all that had been done 
.since the time of St. Paul ; but Luther only 
announced and manifested the things that 
God was effecting : he did not execute them 
himself. lie was, as regards the events of 
the C'liurch, wliat Socrates was to philosophy : 
“ J imitate my mother (she was a midwife),” 
tliLs plulosoplicr was in the habit of saying ; 
“she does not travail herself, but she aids 
others.” Luther — and he never ceased re- 
peating it — lias created nothing ; but he has 
brought to light the precious seed, hidden for 
ages in the bosom of the Churcli. The man 
of God is not he wlio seeks to form his age 
according to hi.s own peculiar ideas ; but lie 
who, distinctly perceiving God's truth, such 
as it is found in his Word, and as it is hidden 
in bis Church, brings it to Ids contemporaries 
with courage and decision. 

Never had those qualities been more ne- 
cessary, for matters were taking an alarming 
aspect. On the 4th Juno died Chancellor 
Gattinara, who was to Charles the Fifth 
“what Ulpian was to Alexander Severus,” 
says Melancthon, and with him all tho human 
hopes of the Protestants vanished. “ It is 
God,” Luther had said, “ who has raised up 
for us a Naaman in the court of tho King of 
{Syria.” In truth Gattinara alone resisted 
tlie pope. When Charles brought to him the 

• Es wSchst jetzt daher dio zart Jugendvon Knablin un 

Maldlin. L. Upp. Iv. 21. 

Ut phirlmos Lan«knftckto3, prorsus vl repellore cogar, 
qul insttiutati non cessant obstrepere. Ibid. 10. 

3 rostla cram vlvua, morlena ero mors tua. Papa. n. opp. 
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objections of Rome : Remember,” said the 
chancellor, “ that you are master !” Hence- 
forward every thing seemed to take a new 
direction. The pope required that diaries 
should bo satisfied with being his “ lictor,” as 
Luther says, to carry out his judgments 
against the heretics.' Eck, whoso name 
(aceording to Melancthon) was no bad imita- 
tion of the cry of Luther’s crows, heaped one 
upon another® a multitude of pretended here- 
tical propositions, extracted from the re- 
former’s writings. They amounted to four 
hundred and foxa\ and yet he made excuse 
that, being taken unawares, lie was forced to 
restrict himself to so small a number, and lie 
called loudly for a disputation with the Lu- 
therans. They retorted on these proposi- 
tions by a number of ironical and biting 
theses on “ wine, Venus, and baths, against 
John Eck and the poor doctor became the 
general laughing-stock. 

But others went to work more skilfully 
than he. Cochloeus, who became chaplain 
to Duke George of Saxony in 1527, begged 
an interview with Melancthon, “ for,” added 
he, “ I cannot converse with your married 
ministers.”® Melancthon, who was looked 
upon with an evil eye at Augsburg, and who 
had complained of being more solitary there 
than Luther in his castle,^ was touched by 
this courtesy, and was still more fully pene- 
trated with the idea that things should be 
ordered in the mildest manner possible. 

The Romish priests and laymen made a 
great uproar, because on fast days meat was 
usually eaten at the elector’s court. Melanc- 
thon advised his prince to restrict the liberty 
of his attendants in this respect. “ This dis- 
order,” said he, “ far from leading the simple- 
minded to the Gospel, scandalizes them.” 
Ho added, in his ill humour: “ A fine holi- 
ness truly, to make it a matter of conscience 
to fast, and yet to be night and day given up 
to wine and folly I”® The elector did not 
yield to Melancthon ’s advice ; it would have 
been a mark of weakness of which his adver- 
saries would have known liow to take 
advantage. 

On the 31st May, the Saxon Confession 
W'as at length communicated to the other 
Jhotestant states, who required that it should 
be presented in common in the name of them 
all.® But at the same time they desired to 
make their reservations with regard to the 
influence of the state. “We appt:al to a 
council,” said Melancthon ; “wo will not 


receive the emperor as our judge ; the eccle- 
siastical constitutions themselves forbid him 
to pronounce in spiritual matters.' Moses 
declares that it is not the civil magistrate 
who . decides, but the sons of Levi. St. Paul 
also says (1 Cor. xiv.L * let the others judge^^ 
wliich cannot be understood except of an 
entire Christian assembly ; and the Saviour 
himself gives us this commandment: ‘ Tellit 
unto the Church.' We pledge, therefore, our 
obedience to the emperor in all civil matters; 
but as for the Word of God, we demand 
liberty.” 

All were agreed on this point; but the 
dissent came from another quarter. The 
Lutherans feared to compromise tlieir cause 
if they went liand in hand with the Zwin- 
glians. “ This is Lutheran madness^” replied 
Bucer: “ it will perish of its own weight.”® 
But, far from allowing this madness “ to 
perish,” the refonned augmented the dis- 
union by exaggerated complaints. “ In 
Saxony they are beginning to sing Latin 
hymns again,” said they ; “ the sacred vest- 
ments are resumed, and oblations are called 
for anew.® Wo would rather bo led to 
slaughter, than be Christians after that 
fashion.” 

The afflicted landgrave, says Bucer, was 
“ between the hammer and the anvil;” and 
his allies caused him more uneasiness than 
liis enemies.^ He applied to Khegius, to 
Brcnlz, to Melancthon, declaring that it was 
his most earnest wish to see concord prevail 
among all the evangelical doctors. “ If these 
fatal doctrines are not opposed,” replied Me- 
Inncthon, “ there will be rents in the Church 
that will last to the end of the world. Do 
not the Zwingliaiis boast of their full cofibrs, 
of having soldiers prepared, and of foreign 
nations disposed to aid them? Do they not 
talk of sharing among them the rights and 
the property of the bishops, and of proclaim- 
ing liberty ?.... Good God I shall we not think 
of posterity, which, if wo do not repress these 
guilty seditions, wdll be at once without 
throne and without altar?”® — “No, no I we 
are one,” replied this generous prince, who 
was so much in advance of his age ; “ wc all 
confess the same Christ, we all profess that 
we must eat Jesus Christ, by taith, in the 
ciicharist. TiCt us unite.” All was unavailing. 
The time in wliich true catholicity was to 
replace this sectarian spirit, of which Rome 
is the most perfect expression, had not yet 
arrived. 


1 Tantum llctorcm •iium In h*eroticos. Epii. Iv. lo. 
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OteAPTBR IV. 

— Violence of the Ii 

nV,Munloh-<Jh»rles»s *'r- 

Bsing^lie Imperlel Prooossion-^hnrWt Appeer- 
—.je^nnteire Aufsburg^a Deum~ The Bonedlowon— 
Merles de ilres the Sermons to be dlsconilttued'-Brsn* 
denbnrg ol.brs his Head— The Emperor^ Beauest for 


Ih proportion as the emperor drew near 
Augsburg, the anxieties of the Protestants 
increased. The burghers of this imperial 
city expected to see it become the theatre of 
strange events. Accordingly they said that 
if the elector, the landgrave, and other friends 
of the Reformation were not in the midst of 
them, they would all desert it.^ “ A great 
destruction threatens us,” was repeated on 
every side.^ One of Charles’s haughty ex- 
pressions above all disquieted the Protestants. 
“ What do these electors want with me ?” 
he had said impatiently ; “ I shall do what 
[ please 1”® Thus arbitrary rule was the 
imperial law destined to prevail in the diet. 

To this agitation of men’s minds was 
added the agitation of the streets, or rather 
one led to the other. Masons and locksmiths 
were at work in all the public places and 
crossings, laboriously fastening barriers and 
chains to the walls, that might bo closed or 
stretched at the first cry of alarm.* At the 
same time about eight hundred foot and 
horse soldiers, whom the magistrates had 
enrolled in order to receive the emperor with 
magnificence, were seen patrolling the 
streets, dressed in velvet and silk.® 

Matters were in this state, and it was 
about the middle of May, when a number of 
insolent Spanish quartermasters arrived, 
who, looking witli contemptuous eyes on 
these wretched burghers, entered their 
houses, conducted themselves with violence, 
and even rudely tore down the arms of some 
of the princes.® The magistrates having 
delegated councillors to treat with them, the 
Spaniards made an impudent reply, “ Alas ! ’ 
said the citizens, “ if the servants arc so, 
what will their master be ? The ministers 
of Charles were grieved at their impertinence, 
and sent a German quartermaster who em- 
ploved the forms of German politeness to 
mate them forget this Spanish haughtiness. 
That did not last long, and they soon felt 
more serious alarm. The Council of Augs- 
burg were asked what was the meaning of 
these chains and soldiers, and they were 
ordered, in the emperor’s name, to take down 
the one and disband the other. The magis- 
trates of the city answered in alarm, “ For 


more than ten years past we ^ve Intended 
I putting up these chains;^ and as fpr the 
soldiew, object is simply to pay due 
' bouour to his majesty/’ After many parleys 
it was agreed to dismiss the troops, and jthat 
the imperial commanders should select 
afresh a thousand men, who should make 
oath to the emperor, but be paid by the city 
of Augsburg. 

The imperial quartermasters then re- 
sumed all their insolence: and no longer 
giving themselves the trouble of entering 
the houses and the shops, they tore down 
the signboards of the Augsburg citizens, and 
wrote in their place how many men and 
horses the latter would be required to lodge,* 

Such were the preludes to the work of 
conciliation that Cliarles V. had announced, 
and that he was so slow in beginning. Ac- 
cordingly liis delay, attributed by some to 
the crowds of people who surrounded him 
with their acclamations; by others to the 
solicitations of the priests, wlio opposed his 
entry into Augsburg until he had imposed 
silence on the ministers ; and by others, 
finally, to the lessons the pope had given 
him in the arts of policy and stratagem, ^ 
still more estranged the elector and his allies. 

At last Charles, having quitted Innspruck 
two days after Gattinara’s death, arrived at 
Munich on the 10th June. His reception 
was magnificent. About two miles from 
the town a temporary fortress h.ad been 
erected, around which a sham-fight took 
place. Soldiers mounted to the assault, 
mines were exploded ; discharges of artillery, 
clouds of smoke, the clash of arms, the 
shouts of the combatants, delighted the eyes 
and ears of the emperor;* within the city, 
theatres had been raised in the open air, in 
wliich the Jewess Esther, the Persian Camhyses, 
and other pieces not less famous, were re- 
presented; and the whole, combined with 
splendid fireworks, formed the welcome 
given by the adherents of the pope to liim 
whom they styled their saviour. 

Charles was not far distant from Augs- 
burg. As early as the 11th June, every day 
and every hour, members of the imperial 
household, carriages, waggons, and baggage 
entered the city, to the sound of the clack- 
ing whip and of the horn and the burghers 
in amazement gazed with dejected eyes on 
all this insolent train, that fell upon their 
city like a flight of locusts.® 

At five o’clock in the morning of the 15th 
June,^ the elector, the princes, and their 
councillors, assembled at the town-hall, and 
erelong arrived the imperial commissaries. 


* VoSacIisen, TlAsscn, und andere Lutherlache nit hie 
waren. Corp. Ref. U. 89 . 

* Wlnatur nobis Satan grande exHlitm. Ibid. 92. 

» Er wolte ea tnachen, wio os Ihm eben wftre. Ibid. 88. 

* Ncu aufgorlchte Kotten und StocE. Ibid. 66. 

» Mlt sammet und sclde auf ’a kosillchat ausgestrlchen. 

lulfl* 

® DfnJungen Fftraten zuNeuburgihre wappen abgcrissen. 
iDlOo So* 


1 Vor zehn Jahren In Sinn gehalt. Corp. Ref. II. 66. 

* Oehen nlcht mehriu die Haiiser und schrieben an ole 
ThUr. Ibid. 89. 

3 Ciesarem Inatruotum arte pontificum qmerere causas 
moroB. L. Epp. Iv. 31. „ , 

* Das hat Kais. MaJ. wohl gcfallen. Forstemann, Urkun- 

den, 1.246. . . 

» Alle Btund die Wagon, dor Tross und vlel geslnds nacn 
einander herein. Corp. Ref. ii. 60. 
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i^th orders them to go ont and meet 
Charles. At ih^e in the aftemdon ^e 
princes and d^iities quitted the dt}r, a&d, 
having reached a littfe bridge aetoas the 
river Lech, they halted and waited for the 
emperor. The eves of every member of the 
brilliant assemblage, thus stopping on the 
smiling banks of an ^ine torrent, were 
directed along the ro^ to Munich. At 
length, after waiting two or three hours, 
clouds of dust and a loud noise announced 
the emperor. Two thousand of the imperial 
guard marched first ; and as soon as Charles 
had come to within fifty paces of the river, 
the electors and princes alighted. Their 
sons, who had advanced beyond the bridge, 
perceiving the emperor preparing to do the 
same, ran to him and begged him to remain 
on horseback •, ‘ but Charles dismounted 
without hesitation,* and approaching the 
princes with an amiable smile, cordially 
shook hands with them. Albert of Mentz, 
in his quality of arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire, now welcomed the emperor, and the 
Count-palatine Frederick replied in behalf of 
Charles. 

While this was passing, three individuals 
remained apart on a little elevation these 
were the Roman legate, proudly seated on a 
mule, glittering witli purple, and accom- 
panied by two other cardinals, the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg and the ilishop of Trent. 
The Nuncio, beholding all tliese great per- 
sonages on the road, raised liis hands, and 
gave them his blessing. Immediately the 
emperor, tiic king, and tlio princes who sub- 
mitted to the pope, fell on their knees ; the 
Spaniards, Italians, Nctherlandcrs, and 
Oc.rraans in their train, imitated their move- 
ments, casting however a side glance on the 
Protestants, who, in the midst of this humbly 
prostrate crowd, alone remained standing.* 
C'harles did not appear to notice this, but he 
doubtless understood what it meant. The 
Klector of Brandenburg then delivered a 
Latin speech to the legate. lie had been 
selected because he spoke tliis language bet- 
ter than the princes of the Church ; and ac- 
cordingly, Charles, when praising his elo- 
quence, slily put in a word about tlie negli- 
gence of the prelates.® The emperor now 
prepared to remount his horse ; the Prince- 
clcctoral of Saxony, and tho young princes 
of Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, 
and Anhalt, rushed towards him to aid him 
in getting into his saddle : one held the bridle, 
another the stirrup, and all were charmed at 
tho magnificent appearance of their powerful 
sovereign.® The procession began to move on. 

First came two companies of lansquenets, 
commanded by Simon Seitz, a citizen of 


Augsburg, who: made the oamuidga . 

Italy, aud was returning home la^ Wjtk v 
gjoId,V Next ad^^eed, the households bl w 
six electors, composed of prihees, counts, I 
councillors^ gentlemen, and soldiers | the^' 
household of the Dukes of Bavaria had slip- ^ 
ped into their ranks, and the four hundred 
and fifty horsemen that composed it marched 
five abreast, covered with bright cuirasses, 
and wearing red doublets, while over their 
heads floated handsome many-coloured 
plumes. Bavaria was already in this age 
the main support of Rome in Germany. 

Immediately after came the households of 
the emperor and of his brother, in striking 
contrast with this warlike show. They 
were composed of Turkish, Polish, Arabian, 
and other led horses ; then followed a multi- 
tude of young pages, clad in yellow or red 
velvet, with Spanish, Bohemian, and Aus- 
trian nobles in robes of silk and velvet ;* 
among these the Bohemians had the most 
martial air, and gracefully rode their superb 
and prancing coursers. Last tho trumpeters, 
drummers, heralds, grooms, footmen, and the 
legate’s cross-bearers, announced the ap- 
proach of the princes. 

In fact these powerful lords, whose con- 
tentious had so often filled Germany with 
confusion and war, now advanced riding 
peacefully side by side. After the princes 
appeared the electors; and tho Elector of 
Saxony, according to custom, carried the 
naked and glittering imperial sword imme- 
diately before the emperor.® 

Last came the prince, on whom all eyes 
were fixed.* Thirty years of age, of dis- 
tinguished port and pleasing features, robed 
in golden garments that glittered all over 
'with precious stones,® wearing a small 
Spanish hat on the crown of his head,® mount- 
ed on a beautiful Polish hackney of the most 
brilliant whiteness, riding beneath a rich 
canopy of reel, white, and green damask 
borne by six senators of Augsburg, and 
casting around him looks in which gentle- 
ness was mingled with gravity, Charles ex- 
cited the liveliest enthusiasm, and every 
one exclaimed that he was the handsomest 
man in the empire, as well as the mightiest 
prince in the world. 

lie liad at first desired to place liis brother 
and tho legato at his side ; but the Elector 
of Mentz, attended by two hundred guards 
arrayed in silk, liad claimed tho emperor’s 
right hand ; and the Elector of Cmogne, 
with a hundred well-armed attendants, had 
taken his station on the left. King Ferdi- 
nand and the legato followed after, and next 
came cardinals, ambassadors, and prelates, 
among whom was remarked the haughty 


* Ab Elcctorum filils qui procurrerant rogatus. Beck. II. 
loi. 

2 Mox ab cqiils dcscendcrunt. Cochloeus. 

* Auf eln Ort gcruckt. F. Urkunden, 1. 266. 

* I’rlmum conatantlie apccimen. Seek. il. 101. 

« rrelatorum aulein negl' ^entiam acc't?aret. Ibid. 

® OoiiKcendentem Junloieti prlncipcs adjuverunt. Ibid, 
and P. Urkunden, 1. 25a. 


1 Bekleit ron gold. Lit. clothed with gold. F. Urkun- 
den, 1. 258. 

2 Viol sammeto unde selden TlScke. L. 0pp. xx. 201. 
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^ Omnium oculos In so convertlt. Seek, 11. 160. 
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Bishop of Osma, the emperor’s confessor. 
The imperial cavalry and the troops of 
Augsburg closed the procession. 

Never, according to the historians, had 
anything so magnificent been seen in the 
empire but they advanced slowly, and it 
was between eignt and nine o’clock in the 
evening before they reached the gates of 
Augsburg.2 Here they hiet the burgomaster 
and councillors, who prostrated themselves 
before Charles, and at the same time tlie 
cannon from the ramparts, the bells from 
all the steeples in full peal, the noise of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums, and the joyful accla- 
mations of the people, re-echoed with loud 
din. Stadion, bishop of Augsburg, and his 
clergy robed in white, struck up the Advenisti 
desirahilis; and six canons, advancing with 
a magnificent canopy, prepared to conduct 
the emperor to the cathedral, when Charles’s 
horse, startled at this unusual sight, sud- 
denly reared,’^ and the emperor had some 
difficulty in mastering him. At length 
Charles entered tlio minster, wliich was or- 
namented with garlands and flowers, and 
suddenly illuminated by a thousand torches. 

The emperor went up to the altar, and 
falling on his knees, raised his hands towards 
heaven.** During the Te Deimi^ the Protes- 
tants obsei'ved w'ith anxiety that Charles 
kept conversing in a low tone with the 
Archbishop of Mentz ; that he bent his car 
to the legate who approached to speak to him, 
and nodded in a friendly manner to Duke 
George. All this appeared to them of evil 
omen ; but at tlio moment wlicn the priests 
sang the Te ergo queesumus^ Charles, hreak- 
ing off his conversations, suddenly rose, and 
one of the acolytes running to him with a 
gold embroidered cushion, the emperor put 
it aside, and knelt on the bare stones of the 
church. All the assembly knelt down with 
him ; the elector and tlie landgrave alone re- 
mained standing. Duke George, astonished 
at such boldness, cast a threatening glance 
at his cousin. The Margrave of Branden- 
burg, carried away by the crowd, had fallen 
on his knees ; but having seen his two allies 
standing, he hastily rose up again. 

The Cardinal-archbishop of Salzburg then 
proceeded to pronounce the benediction ; but 
Campeggio, impatient at liaving as yet taken 
no part in the ceremony, hastened to the 
altar, and rudely thrusting the archbishop 
aside, said sharply to him : * “ This office 
belongs to me, and not to you.” The other 
gave way, the emperor bent down, and the 
landgrave, with difficulty concealing a smile, 
hid himself behind a candelabrum.^ The bells 
now rang out anew, the procession .recom- 
menced its march, and the ijrinccs conducted 


the emperor to the palatinate (the name 
given to the bishop!s palace), which had 
been prepared for him. The crowd now dis- 
persed : it was after ten at night. 

The hour was come in which the partisans 
of the papacy flattered themselves with the 
prospect of rendering the Protestants untrue 
to their faith. The, arrival of the emperor, 
the procession ofSie holy sacrament that 
was preparing, the late hour, — ^all had been 
calculated beforehand ; “ the noctums of 
treason were about to begin,” said Spalatin. 

A few minutes of general conversation 
took place in the emperor’s apartments ; the 
princes of the Romish party were then al- 
lowed to retire ; but Charles had given a sign 
to the Elector of Saxony, to the Landgrave of 
Hesse, to George, margrave of Brandenburg, 
to the Prince of Anhalt, and to the Duke of 
Luneburg, to follow him into his private 
chamber.^ His brother Ferdinand, who was 
to serve as interpreter, alone went in with 
them. Charles thought that so long as the 
Protestant princes were before the world, 
they would not yield ; but that in a private 
and friendly interview, he might obtain all 
he desired of them. 

“ His majesty requests you to discontinue 
the sermons,” said Ferdinand. On hearing 
these words the two elder princes (the elec- 
tor and the margrave) turned pale, and did 
not speak : there was a long silence. 

At last, the landgrave said : “ We entreat 
your majesty to withdraw your request, for 
our ministers preach only the pure Word of 
God, as did the ancient doctors of the Church, 
St. Augustine, St. Hilary, and so many 
others. Of this your majesty may easily 
convince yourself. We cannot deprive our- 
selves of the food of the \>'ord of God, and 
deny his Gospel.”® 

Ferdinand, resuming the conversation in 
French * (for it was in this language that he 
conversed wdth his brother), informed the 
emperor of the landgrave’s answer. Nothing 
was more displeasing to Charles than these 
citations of Hilary and Augustine ; the co- 
lour mounted to his checks, and ho was 
nearly giving way to his anger.® “ His ma- 
jesty,” said Ferdinand in a more positive 
tone, “cannot desist from bis demand.” — 
“ Your conscience,” quickly replied the 
landgrave, “has no right to command ours.” ® 
As Ferdinand still persisted, the margrave, 
who had been silent until then, could contain 
himself no longer; and without caring for 
interpreters, stretched out his neck towards 
Charles, exclaiming in deep emotion ; “ Ra- 
ther than allow the Word of the Lord to be 
taken from mo, rather than deny my God, 
I would kneel down before your majesty and 


1 Aniea In imperlo non erat visa. Seek. li. 100. 

2 ingressus cst in urbem intra octavam ct nonatn. Ibid. 
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have my head cut off 1 ” As he uttered these 
simple and magnanimous words, sajs a con- 
tempora^,^ the prince accompanied thorn 
with a significant gesture, and let his hands 
fall On his neck like the headsman’s axe. 
The^Sfexcitement of the princes was at its 
height : had it been necessary, they would 
all four have instantly walked to the scaffold. 
Charles was moved ; surprised and agitated, 
he hastily cried out in his bad German, 
making a show of checking the landgrave : 
“ Dear prince, not the head ! not the head!” 
But he had scarccljr uttered these few words, 
when he checked liimself. 

These were the only words that Charles 
renounced before the princes during all the 
iet. His ignorance of the German language, 
and sometimes also the etiquette of the Es- 
curial, compelled him to speak only by tlio 
mouth of his brother or of the count-palatine. 
As ho was in the habit of consecrating four 
hours daily to divine worship, the people 
said: “He talks more with God than with 
men.” This habitual silence was not favour- 
able to his plans. They required activity 
and eloquence ; but instead of that the Ger- 
mans saw in the dumb countenance of their 
youthful emperor, a mere puppet, nodding his 
head and winking his eyes. Charles some- 
times felt very keenly the faults of this posi- 
tion : “ To be. able to speak German,” said 
he, “ I would willingly sacrilicc any other 
language, oven were it Spanish or French, 
and more than that, one of my states.”^ 

Ferdinand saw that it was useless to insist 
on the cessation of these meetings ; but he 
had another arrow in his quiver. The next 
day was the festival of Voi'pus Christie and 
by a custoiu that had never as yet been in- 
fringed, all the princes and deputies present 
at the diet were expected to take part in the 
procession. Would tlio i’rotestants refuse 
tliis act of courtesy at the very opening of a 
diet to which each one came in a conciliatoiy 
spirit? Have they not declared that the 
body and blood of Christ are really in the 
Host ? Do they not boast of their opposition 
to Zwingle, aiul can they stand aloof, with- 
out being tainted with heresy ? Now, if they 
share in the pomp tliat surroumls “the 
Lord’s body if they mingle with that 
crowd of clergy, glittering in luxury and 
swelling with pride, who carry about the 
God whom tliey have created ; if they are 
present when tlie people bow down ; will 
tliey not irrevocably compromise their faith? 
The machine is well prepared; its move- 
ments cannot fail ; there is no more doubt ! 
The craft of the Italians is about to triumph 
over the simplicity of these German boors. 

Ferdinand therefore resumes, and making 
a weapon of the very refusal that lie had 
just mot with: “Since the emperor,” said 


he, “ cannot obtain from you the suspension 
of vour assemblies, he begs at least that you 
will accompany him to-morrow, according 
to custom, in tlie procession of the Holy 
Sacrament. Do so, if not from regard to 
him, at least for the honour of Almighty 
God.”^ 

The princes were still more imtated and 
alarmed. “ Christ,” said they, “ did not in- 
stitute his sacrament to be worshipped.” 
Charles persevered in his demand, ana the 
Protestants in their refusal.^ Upon this the 
emperor declared that ho would not accept 
their excuse, that he would give them time 
for reflection, and that they must be prepared 
to reply early on the morrow. 

They separated in the greatest agitation. 
The prince-electoral, who had waited for his 
father in the first hall along with other lords, 
sought, at tho moment the princes issued 
from the emperor’s chamber, to read on their 
countenance what had taken place. Judging 
from tho emotion depicted on their features 
that the struggle had been severe, he thought 
that his father was incurring the greatest 
dangers, and accordingly, grasping him by 
the hand, dragged him to the staircase of the 
palace, exclaiming in affright, as if Charles’s 
satellites were already at his heels, “ Come, 
come quickly !” 

Charles, who had expected no such resist- 
ance, was, ill truth, confounded, and the 
legate endeavoured to exasperate him still 
more.® Agitated, filled with anger and vexa- 
tion, and uttering the most terrible threats,* 
the young emperor paced hastily to and fro 
the hull^ of his palace ; and unable to wait 
for the answer until tlie morrow, he sent in 
tho iriiddlc of the night to demand the elec- 
tor’s final decision. “ At present wo require 
sleep,” replied the latter; “to-morrow we 
will let you know our determination.”® As 
for the landgrave, he could not rest any more 
than Charles. {Scarcely had he returned 
homo, when he sent his chancellor to the 
Nuremberg deputies, and had them awoke to 
make them acquainted with what had taken 
place.® 

At the same time Charles’s demand was 
laid before the theologians, and Spalatin, 
taking the pen, drew up their opinion during 
the night. “ The sacrament,” it bore, “was 
not instituted to be worshipped, as the Jews 
worshipped the brazen image.^ Wo arc here 
to confess the truth, and not for the con- 
firmation of abuses. Let us therefore stay 
away I” This opinion confirmed the evan- 
gelical princes in their determination ; and 
the day of the 16th June began to dawn. 

I Rt Raltem In honorem Del illud facerent. Oorp. Eof. 
ii. 116. 

Persist It Crcsar in postulatlone, perstiterunt llll in recu- 
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3 A saevitla Le^ruti Romanensium eapiivl. Ibid. 116. 
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Th0 indi9po8e4 

^Hug sdgbt^ comimsuonea his eon to 
at seven o’clock the 
oouncillois repaired on horse* 
k to the emperor’s palace,^ 

T%e Margrave of Brandenburg was their 
spokesman. “ You know,” said he to Charies, 
** how, at the risk of our lives, my ancestors 
and myself have supported your august 
house. But, in the things of God, the com- 
mands of God himself oblige me to put aside 
all commandment of man. We are told that 
death awaits those who shall persevere in the 
sound doctrine ; I am ready to suffer it.” Ho 
then presented the declaration of the evan- 
gelical princes to tlie emperor. “We will 
not countenance by our presence,” said they, 
“ these impious human traditions, which are 
opposed to the Word of God. We declare, 
on the contrary, without hesitation, and with 
one accord, that we must expel them from 
tbo Church, lest those of its members that 
are still sound should be infected by this 
deadly poison,”^ “If you will not accompany 
his majesty for the love of God,” said Ferdi- 
nand, “ do so at least for love of the emperor, 
and as vassals of the empire.® His majesty 
commands you.” “ An act of worship is in 
question,” replied the princes, “our con- 
science forbids it.” Then Ferdinand and 
Charles liaving conversed together in a low 
tone: “ His majesty desires to see,” said the 
king, “ whether you will obey him or 
At the same time the emperor and his 
brother quitted the room ; but the princes, 
instead of following him, as Charies had 
hoped, returned fjill of joy to their palaces. 

Tlie procession did not begin till noon. 
Immediately behind the canopy under which 
the Elector of Mentz carried the host, came 
the emperor alone, with a devout air, bearing 
a taper in his hand, his head bare and shorn 
like a priest’s, although the noon-day sun 
darted on him its most ardent rays.® By 
exposing himself to these fatigues, Cliarles 
desired to profess aloud his faitli in what 
constitutes the essence of Eoman-catlioli- 
cism. In proportion as the spirit and the 
life had escaped from the primitive churches, 
they had striven to replace them by forms, 
shows, and ceremonies. The essential cause 
of the Romish worship is found in that de- 
cline of charity and faitli which the Catholic 
Christians of the first ages have often de- 
plored ; and the history of Rome is summed 
up in this expression of St. Paul, Having a 
form of godliness, but denying the power there- 
of^ But as tlie jpower was then beginning 
to revive in the Cimrch, th^ form began also 
to decline. Barely a hundred citizens of 


1 Heute zu sieben Uhren Bind gcmeldctc Fttrsten. Corp. 
Ref. lU. 107. 
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16 tS June. It wa.s »o lan^r the pomp of 
fonoet times : the oliristian peoplehad learped 
anew to love and to believe. 

Chwles, however, under an air of devotion 
concealed a wounded heart. The legate was 
less able to command liimself, and said aloud 
that this obstinacy of the princes would be 
the cause of great mischief to the pope.l 
When the procession was over (it had lasted 
an hour), Charles could no longer master his 
extreme irritation; and ho had scarcely 
returned to his palace, when he declared that 
he would give the Protestant princes a safe- 
conduct, and that on the very next day these 
obstinate and rebellious men should quit 
Augsburg the diet would then take such 
resolutions as were required for the safety 
of the Church and of the Empire. It was no 
doubt the legate who had given Charles this 
idea, which, if executed, would infallibly 
have led to a religious war. But some of the 
princes of the Roman party, desirous of pre- 
serving peace, succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in getting the emperor to withdraw 
his threatening order.® 


CHAPTER V. 

The Sermons prohibited— Compromise proposed nnd sc- 
ceplcU— The Herald— t^iriosity of the Citizens— The new 
Freachers- Tlie Medley of Popery— Luther encourages 
the Princes— Veni Splrilus— Maas of the Holy Ghost— 
The Sermon— Opening of the Diet- The Elector's Prayer 
— Insidious Plan of the Roinanists— VaUlcz and Melauc- 
thon— Xo Public Discussion— Evangelical firmness pre- 
vails. 


f’iiARLE.s, being defeated on tlio subject of the 
procession, resolved to .take his revenge on 
the assemblies, for nothing galled him like 
these .sermons. A crowd continually filled 
the vast church of the Franciscans, where a 
Zwinglian minister of lively and penetrating 
eloquence was preaching on the Book of 
Joshua.^ He placed the kings of Canaan and 
tlie children of Israel before them : his con- 
gregation heard them .speak and saw them 
act, and every one recognized in the kings 
of (Canaan the emperor and the ultramontane 
princes, and in the people of God the adhe- 
rents of the Reformation. In consequence, his 
hearers quitted the church enthusiastic in 
their faith, and filled with the desire of see- 
ing the abominations of the idolaters fall to 
the ground. On the 16th June, the Protest- 
ants deliberated on Charles’s demand, and 
it was rejected by the majority. “ It is but 
a scarecrow,” said they ; “ the Papists only 
desire to see if the nail shakes in the wall 
and if they can start the hare from the 
thicket.” 

The next morning (17th June) before 


I SarpI, Council of Trent, 1. 99. . . , 

3 Ut moz altera die, cum salvo-conductu, Luthcranl abl- 
rentdomum. Oochl. p. 193. . ^ * 

* Pacis et concordlte avldi, suppllcarunt cdus majestati ut 
sedataira. Ibid. 

* Maximus populi concuraus amplissima lede. Ibid. 
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P’AIIBI(JN6b ajsfOBY OP THB BEPORJIATIoa. 


What! we'pwtei^?; 

**To fotbid 6^ hiMstera tfae % of the Gbnreh i 

the holy Gk)iipOl trotiM be rehellfon against and to I the priests are to read the Word oiF 


God who wills not that his Woid ^ ftund. 
Poor sinners that we are^ we need this Divine 
Word to surmount our troubles.^ Moreover, 
his majestv has declared, that in this diet 
each doctrine should be examined with im- 
partiality. Now, to order us henceforward 
to suspend the sermons, would be to condemn 
ours beforehand.” 

Charles immediately convoked the other 
temporal and spiritual princes, who arrived 
at mid-day at the palatine palace, and 
remained sitting until the evening the dis- 
cussion was exceedingly animated. “ This 
very morning,” said some of the speakers, 
“ the Protestant princes, as they quitted the 
emperor, had sermons delivered in public.”® 
Exasperated at this new affront, Charles with 
difficulty contained himself. Some of the 
princes, however, entreated him to accept 
their mediation, to which ho consented ; but 
the Protestants were immovable. Did these 
heretics, whom they imagined to reduce so 
easily, appear in Augsburg only to humiliato 
Charles? The honour of the chief of the 
empire must be saved at any cost. “ Let us 
ourselves renounce our preachers,” said the 
princes ; “the Protestants will not then per- 
sist in keeping theirs !” 

The committee accordingly proposed that 
the emperor should set aside both Papist and 
Lutheran preachers, and nominate a few 


Gbd without notes or commentaries, that i| 
to say, transforming themselves into Protest- 
ant ministers I ” “0 ! admirable wisdom of 
the courtiers ! ” exclaimed Melancthoh, smil- 
ing.^ 

To these motives were added the opinions 
of the lawyers. As the emperor ought to be 
considered the rightful magistrate of an im- 
perial city, so long as he made it his resi- 
dence, all jurisdiction in Augsburg really 
belonged to him. 

“ Well, then,” said the Protestant princes, 
“ we agree to silence our preachers, in the 
hope that we shall hear nothing offensive to 
our consciences. If it were otherwise, we 
should feel ourselves constrained to tctcI so 
serious an insult.^ Besides,” added the 
elector, as he withdrew, “ We expect that if 
at any time wo desire to hear one of our 
chaplains in our own palace, we shall he free 
to do so.”® 

I'hey hastened to the emperor, who de- 
sired nothing better than to come to an 
understanding with the Protestants on this 
subject, and who ratified every thing. 

This was Saturday. An imperial herald 
was immediately sent out, who, parading 
the streets of the city at seven in the even- 
ing to the sound of trumpets,* made the fol- 
lowing proclamation : — “ O yes, O Yes ! ® 
Thus ordains his imperial majesty, our 


his 

majesty’s nomination, under penalty of 
incurring his majesty’s displeasure and pun- 
ishment.” 

A thousand different remarks were ex- 
changed in the bouses of the citizens of 


iJUbUCrnil piUttLJllUIO, WilU, a, - - J ^ , 

chaplains, with authority to announce the most gracious lord ; no one shall be allowed 
pure Word of God, without attacking either to ^ preach in Atigsburg except by 
of the two parties.* “ They shall be neutral 
men,” said they to the Protestants ; “ neither 
Faber nor his partisans shall be admitted.” 

— “ But they will condemn our doctrino.” — 

“By no means. The preacher shall do . . . „ 

notliing but read the text of the Gospels, Augsburg. “ We arc very impatient, s^d 
Epistles, and a general confession of sins.”® they, “ to see the preachers appointed by the 
The evangelical states required time tore- emperor, and who will prcacli (O. unpre- 
6ect upon it cedented wonder !) neither against the 

“We muk accept it,” said Melancthon; evangelical doctrine nor against the doctrine 
“ for if our obstinacy should lead the crape- of tlic pope ! ” * “ We must expect, added 

ror to refuse hearing our Confession, the evil another, “ to heboid some Iragelaph or 

- - ' some chimera with the head ot a lion, a 

goat’s body, and a dragon’s tail.”j' The 
Spaniards appeared well satisfied with this 
agreement, for many of them had never 
heard a single sermon in their lives; it 
was not the custom in Spain ; hut Zwingle’s 
friends were filled with indignation and 
alarm.® 

At length Sunday the 19tli of June arrived ; 


would be greater still.” 

“ We are called to Augsburg,” said Agri- 
cola, “ to give an account of our doctrine, 
and not to preach.”® 

“ There is no little disorder in the city,” 
remarked Spalatin. “ The sacramentarians 
and enthusiasts preach hero as well as we ; 
we must get out of this confusion.” 

“What do the Papists propose?” said 
other theologians ; “ to read the Gospels 
and Epistles without explanation. But is 

1 Nec 86 lllo aniinic nutrlmento carero. Cselcstinus, Hist. 
Oomit. i. 88 » Porst. Urkunden, 1. 283. 

^^C»8ar a merldle. Seek. 16d. Den gangen Tag. Corp. 

* Eo ipso die conclonos continuatn. Seckend. p. l W. 

* OftBare omnes tarn papistarum nuam evangel icorura 
eonciones. Oorp. Ref. 11. 116 . 

* Qui tantum recitent Pvangelinm et cpistolam 
lAariKut, Ibid. 119. 

* Non Bumas parochl Augustanorum* added he. Ibid. 


1 Vide iniram saplentlam Aullcornin. Corp. Rof. M. 119. 
i Ut de remedlis propulsand® injurl® cogitent. Seek. il. 

Ob Je elncr cinen Prediger in seiner Ilcrberg fur sich pre- 
dl^en lle88._ Corp. 


Wt urbicines'^et heraVdum. Sturmlus, Zvr. Epp. p. 466. 
»H6rt,H6rt. Corn. Ref. li. 124. 

6 Omnes hunc avidlssime expectant. Ibid. lie. 

» Ohlmffirara aut Tragelaphum allQwem expeetamus. 
.old. The TragflapK !s a fabulous animal partaking of the 
nature of a goat and a stag. RepTgaentatlons of it were 
’ ■ ’ ■ - ' - " ** — bfets among the ancient 


common on drinking-bowls and gob! 

^ B^Muitos deterreat. Sturm to Zwingte, Epp. p. 466. 
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6Tery one hasten^ to the cbarcheSy and the 
people who filled them, with eyes fixed on 
the priest and with attentive ears,^ prepared 
to usten to what these new and strange 
preachers would say.* It was generally be- 
lieved that their task would be to make an 
evangelico-papistical discourse, and they 
were very impatient to hear this marvel. 
But 


** The mountain In labour gave birth to a mouse ! * 

The preacher first read the common prayer; 
he then added the Gospel of the day, finished 
with a general confession of sins, and dis- 
missed his congregation. People looked at 
one another in surprise : “ Verily,” said they, 

here is a preacher that is neither Gospeller 
nor Papist, but strictly textual. At last 
all burst into laughter; “and truly,” adds 
Brentz, “ there was reason enough.”^ In 
some churches, however, the chaplains, after 
reading tlio Gospel, added a few puerile 
words, void of Christianity and of consola- 
tion, and in no way founded on the Holy 
{Scripture.® 

After the so-called sermon, they proceeded 
to the mass. That in the cathedral was 
particularly noisy. The emperor was not 
present, for he was accustomed to sleep until 
nine or ten o’clock,® and a late mass was 
performed for him ; but Ferdinand and many 
of the princes were present. The pealing 
notes of the organ, the resounding voices of 
the choir echoed through the minster, and a 
numerous and motley crowd, nishing in at 
all the doors, filled the aisles of the temple. 
One might have s«aid that every nation in 
the world had agreed to meet in the cathedral 
of Augsburg. Jlcre were Frenchmen, tliorc 
Spaniards, Moors in one place, Moriscos in 
another, on one side Italians, on the other 
Turks, and even, says Brentz, those who are 
called Stratiots.'^ This crowd was no bad 
representation of the medley of popery. 

One priest alone, a fervent Komanist, 
dared offer an apology for the mass in the 
church of the Holy Cross. Charles, wishing 
to maintain his authority, had him thrown 
into the Grayfriars’ prison, whence he con- 
trived to escape. As for the evangelical 
pastors of Augsburg, almost all left the city 
to hear the Gospel elsewhere. The Protest- 
ant princes were anxious to secure for their 
churches the assistance of such distinguished 
men. Discouragement and alarm followed 
close upon this step, and even the firmest 
were moved. The elector vras inconsolable 


1 Arrectis auribun. Corp, Uef. H. 118. 

^ Quid novi novuB concionaior allaturus sit. 
117. 


Ibid. 117. 


* Sic habes conclonatorem neqiio cvangcllciim nequo 
paplsticurn, sed nudum textualem. Ibid. 

4 indent Qtnncs, et certe res vable ridicula est. Ibid. 

^ Taucula quiedam, eaque pucriiia et inepta, ncc Chris* 
tianc, absque fundumento verb! Divini ct consolatione. 
Seck.ii. 165. 

« Dormire solct usque ad nonam aiit decimam. Corp. 
Ref. 11. 117. M 

^ Ibi videas hie Qailos, hie Hlspanos, hic EthIope.s lUlc 
etlam Ethiopis?,as, hlc Italos, illic etiam Turcas, aut quqs 
vocaiit Stratiotas. Ibid. 


at the privation imposed upont him by the 
emperor. Our Xiord God/^ said he^ heaving 
a deep sigh, “has received an order to bo 
silent at the Diet of Augsburg.”' Prom 
that time forward Lather lost the good opi- 
nion he hadpreviously entertained of Charles, 
and foreboded the stormiest future. “Sec 
what will be the end of all this,” said he. 
“ The emperor, who has ordered the elector 
to renounce the assemblies, will afterwards 
command him to renounce the doctrine ; the 
diet will enter upon its paroxysm, and no- 
thing will remain for us but to rely upon the 
arm of the Lord.” I’hen giving way to all 
his indignation, ho added : “ The Papists, 
abandoned to devils, are transported with 
rage ; and to live they must drink blood.* 
They wish to give themselves an air of 
justice, by giving us one of obstinacy. At 
Augsburg you have not to deal with men, 
but with the very gates of hell.” Melanc- 
thon himself saw his hopes vanish. “ All, 
except the emperor,” said he, “ hate us with 
the most violent hatred. The danger is 

great, very great.® Pray to Christ that 

he may save us ! ” But Luther, however 
full of sorrow he might be, far from being 
cast down, raised his head and endeavoured 
to reanimate the courage of his brethren. 
“Be assured and doubt not,” wrote ho to 
them, “ that you are the confessors of Jesus 
Christ, and the ambassadors of the Great 
King.”^ 

They had need of these reflections, for 
their adversaries, elated by tliis first success, 
neglected nothing that might destroy the 
Protestants ; and taking another step for- 
ward, proposed forcing them to be present at 
the Komisli ceremonies.® “ The Elector of 
Saxony,” said the legate to Charles, “ ought 
in virtue of his office of grand-marshal of 
the empire to carry the sword before you in 
all the ceremonies of the diet. Order him 
therefore to perform his duty at the mass of 
the Holy Ghost, which is to open the sit- 
tings.” The emperor did so immediately, 
and the elector, uneasy at this message, 
called together his theologians. If lie re- 
fused, his dignity would bo taken away ; and 
if ho obeyed, he would trample his faith un- 
der foot (thought he), and would do dishonour 
to the Gospel. 

But the Lutheran divines removed tlio 
scruples of their prince. “It is for a cere- 
mony of the empire,” said they, “ as grand- 
marshal, and not as a Christian, that you are 
summoned ; the Word of God itself, in the 
history of Naaman, authorizes you to comply 
with tins invitation.” ® The friends of Zwiiiglo 
did not think so ; their walk was more dc- 


1 llac ratione, DcoqJusqueverbosilentlumestlmposUum. 

Seek. II. 165. . 

Ut nisi sangulnom biberint, vivere non posslnt. Ibid. 

3 Magnum omnino periculum est. Corp. Ref. U. 116. . 

* Ea fidcs vlviflcabit et consolabiturvos.qula Magnl Regis 
estls Icgati. L. Bpp. Iv. 69. 

3 Sarpi/Hist. Council of Trent, book 1. 99. 

« 2 King • 

p. 99. 


ffngs V. i«. Kxcmplo Naamanis, Seek. H. 167 1 Sari", 
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dded than that of Wittemberg* “The mar- Cato, the Qurtii and Scavola, being coiii^ 
tyre allowed themselves to he put to death,” clud^, the emperor and princes arose to 
said they, “ rather than burn a grain of in- make their offerings. Pappenheira return^ 
cense before the idols,” Even some of the the sword to the elector, who had intrusted 
Protestants, hearing that the was it to liim ; and the grand-marshal, as well 

to he sung, said, wagging their heads : “ We as the margrave, went to the offertory, but 
are very much afraid that the chariot of the with a Smile, as it is reported.' This fact is 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, having but little in harmony with the character of 
been taken away by the papists, the Holy these princes. 

Ghost, despite their mass, will never reacii At length tliey quitted the cathedral. No 
Augsburg.”^ Neither these fears nor these one, except the friends of the nuncio, was 
objections were listened to. pleased with the sermon. Even the Arch- 

On Monday the 20th June, the emperor bishop of Mentz was offended at it. “ What 
and his brother, with the electors and princes does nc mean,” exclaimed he, “ by calling on 
of the empire, having entered the cathedral, St. Paul to cut the Germans with his sword?” 
took their seats on the right side of the choir; As nothing more than a few inarticulate 
on the left were placed the legate, the arch- sounds had been heard in the nave, tlie Pro- 
bishops, and bishops ; in the middle were the testants eagerly questioned those of their 
ambassadors. Without the choir, in a gallery party who had been present in the choir, 
that overlooked it, were ranged the land- “ The more these priests inflame people’s 
grave and other Protestants, who preferred minds, and the more they urge their princes 
being at a distance from the host.^ The to bloody wars,” said Brentz at that time, 
elector, hearing the sword, remained upright “ the more we must hinder ours from giving 
near the altar at the moment of the adora- way to violence.”^ Thus spoke a minister 
tion. The acolytes having closed the gates of the Gospel of peace after tlie sermon of the 
of the choir immediately after,® Vincent priests of Rome. 

Pompinello, archbishop of Bassano, preached After the mass of the Holy Ghost, the 
the sermon. He commenced with the Turks emperor entered his carriage,® and having 
and their ravages, and then, by an unex- reached the town-ball, where the sittings of 
pected turn, began suddenly to exalt the the diet were to take place, took his seat on 
Turks even a&vo the Germans. “ The a throne covered with cloth of gold, while 
Turks,” said lie, “ have but one prince whom his brother placed himself on a bench in front 
they all obey ; but the Germans have many of him ; then all around them were ranged 
who obey no one. The Turks live under one the electors, forty-two sovereign princes, 
sole law, one only custom, one only religion; the deputies from the cities, the bishops, 
but among the Germans thci*e arc some who and ambassadors, forming, indeed, that illus- 
arc always wishing for new laws, new cus- trious assembly which Luther, six weeks 
toms, new religions. They tear the seamless before, had imagined he saw sitting in the 
coat of Christ ; they abolish by devilish in- air.* 

spirations the sacred doctrines established by The count-palatine read the imperial pro- 
unanimous consent, and substitute for them, position. It referred to two points ; tlio war 
alas ! buffoonery and obscenity,* Magnani- against the Turks, and the religious contro- 
mous emperor,* powerful king!” said he, versy. “ ►Sacrificing my private injuries and 
turning towards Charles and his brother, interests to the common good,” said the em- 
“ sharpen your swords, wield them against peror, “ I have quitted my hereditary king- 
these perfidious disturbers of religion, and doins, to pass, not without great danger, 
thus bring them back into the fold of the into Italy, and from thence to Germany. I 
Church.® Thv^/e is no peace for Germany so have heard with sorrow of the divisions that 
long as the sword shall not have entirely have broken out here, and which, striking 
eradicated this heresy.® 0 fc>t. Peter and St. not only at the imperial majesty, but still 
Paul ! I call upon you ; upon you, St. Peter, more at the commandments of Almighty 
in order that you may open the stony hearts God, must engender pillage, conflagration, 
of these princes with your keys ; and upon war, and death.”® At one o’clock the em- 
you, St. Paul, that if they show themselves peror, accompanied by all the princes, re- 
too rebellious, you may come with your turned to bis palace. 

sword, and cut in pieces this unexainifled On the same day the elector gathered 
hardness!” around him all bis co-religionists, whom the 

This discourse, intermingled with pane- emperor’s speech had gre.atly excited, and 
gyrics of Aristides, Themistocles, Scipio, exhorted them not to be turned aside by any 

» No ablato Splrltus vehiculo, quod est verbum Dei, Spiri- , ^ . . , , * ^ ^ 

tus SanctuB ad Augustam praj pedum Imbccillitate perve- i Protestantes etiam ad offcrandum raummcula in altari, 
nire non possit. Oorp. Ref. ii. 116. ut morls erat, accessisao, sed cum risu. Spalat. Seek. ii. 

Abstlncndo ab adoratione liuatifl'. Seel?, ii. 119. . . .... 

3 Era nt cnim churl fores clausa;, ncc quisquam oration! - Ut nostros priucipesabimportunaviolentlaretineamus. 

Interfuit. Oorp. Ref. ii. ivio. ^ ... . Corn. Ref. II. I 20 . .... ^ . 

* Diabolica persuasione eliminant, et ad scurrllla ac im- 3 Impcrator cum omnibus in curiam vectus est. Sturm to 

piidioa quffique deduount. Pallavlclni, Hist, Trid. 0. i. 23. Zw. Kpp. ii. 430. 

^ Exacuant gladiOH quo^ ?n porvcrscb !Uos perturbatorea. * Ex volucrum moncdulanmique regno. L. Epp. Iv. ].3. 
Corn. Ref. ii. i20. * Nicht anders dann zu Raub, Brandt, und Krleg. P. 

* nisi eradioata funditus per siadivm hicresi ilia. Ibid. Urkundcu, i. 307. 
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Uuwatl cam which was that of God 
UmsolfA seemed penetrated with this 
exprassion of Scripture i “ Speak the word, 
and it shall not stand ; for God is with us^”* 
The elector had a heavy burden to bear, 
i^ot only had he to take the lead among the 
princes, but he had further to defend himself 
against the enervating influence of Melanc- 
tnon. Throughout the whole of the diet this 
prince offers to our notice no mere abstrac- 
tion of the state, but the noblest individuality. 
Early on Tuesday morning, feeling the ne- 
cessity of that invisible strength which, 
according to a beautiful figure in the Holy 
Scriptures, causes us to ride upon the high 

{daces of the earth ; and seeing, as was usual, 
lis domestics, his councillors, and his son 
assembled around him, John begged them 
affectionately to withdraw.® He knew that 
it was only by kneeling humbly before God 
that ho could stand with courage before 
Charles. Alone in his chamber, he opened 
and read the Psalms; then falling on his 
knees, he offered up the most fervent prayer 
to God 5 * and afterwards, wishing to confirm 
himself in the immovable fidelity that he had 
just vowed to the Lord, he went to his desk, 
and there committed his resolutions to writ- 
ing. Dolzig and Melanctlion afterwards saw 
these lines, and were filled with admiration 
as they rctad them.® 

Being thus tempered anew in heavenly 
thoughts, John took uptlio imperial proposi- 
tion and meditated over it; then having 
called in his son and the chancellor Briick, 
and Melanctlion sliortly after, tliey all agreed 
that the deliberations of the diet ought to 
commence with the affairs of religion; and 
his allies, who were consulted, concurred in 
this advice. 

The legate had conceived a plan diametri- 
cally opposed to this. He desired to stifle 
the religious que.stion, and for this end re- 
quired that the princes should examine it in 
a secret committee.® The evangelical Chris- 
tians entertained no doubt that if the truth 
was proclaimed in the great council of the 
nation, it would gain the victory ; but the 
more they desired a public confession, the 
more it was dreaded by the pope’s friends. The 
latter wished to take their adversaries by 
silence, without confession, without discus- 
sion, as a city is taken by famine without 
fighting and without a storm : to gag the 
Reformation, and thus reduce it to powerless- 
ness and death, were their tactics. To have 
silenced the preachers was not enough : the 
princes must be silenced also. They wished 
to shut up the Reformation as in a dungeon, 

1 Cohortatus est ad intrepidam cause Dei assentiouom. 
Seek, ii, 108 . 

Isaiah viil. lo. 

3 Mane remotia omnibus consillariis et ministrls. Seek, 
il. Ifid. 

* Preeibus ardentisslmis a Deo successum negotil pctlis- 
set. Ibid. 

» Quae cum admiratione leidsse dicuntur. Ibid. 

• Si acturl sunt secrcto et inter sose, nulla publica dispu- 
tatlone vel audientia. L. Epp. iv. 43. 


and there leave it to die, linking they would 
thus get rid of it more surely than leadinar 
it to the scaffold. ^ 

This plan was well conceived : it now re- 
mained to be put in execution, and for> that 
purpose it was necessary to persuade the 
Protestants that such a method would be 
the surest for them. The person selected 
for this intrigue was Alphonso Valdez, se- 
cretary to Charles V., a Spanish gentleman, 
a worthy individual, and who afterwards 
showed a leaning towards the Reformation. 
Policy often makes use of good men for the 
most perfidious designs. It was decided that 
Valdez should address the most timid of the 
Protestants — Melancthon. 

On the 16tb or 17th of June, immediately 
after the arrival of Charles, Valdez begged 
Melancthon to call on him. “The Spa- 
niards,” said ho, “imagine that the Lutherans 
teach impious doctrines on the Holy Trinity, 
on Jesus Christ, on the blessed Mother of 
God.^ Accordingly, they think they do a 
more meritorious work in killing a Lutheran 
than in slaying a Turk.” 

“ I know it,” replied Melancthon, “ and I 
have not yet been able to succeed in making 
your fellow-countrymen abandon that idea.” 

“ ]3ut what, pray, do tlic Lutherans 
desire ? ” 

“ The Lutheran question is not so com- 
plicated and so unseemly as his majesty 
fancies. \Vc do not attack the Catholic 
Chui'ch, as is commonly believed;* and the 
whole controversy is reducible to these three 
points. The two kinds in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Bupper, the marriage of pastors, 
and the abolition of private masses. If we 
could agree on these articles, it would be 
easy to come to an understanding on tiie 
others.” 

“ Well, I will report this to his majesty^” 

Charles V. was charmed at tiiis communi- 
cation. “ Go,” said he to Valdez, “ and im- 
part these things to the legate, and ask 
Master Philip to transmit to you in writing a 
short exposition of what tliey believe and 
what they deny.” 

Valdez hastened to Cainpeggio. “ What 
you relate pleases me tolerably,” said the 
latter. “ As for the two kinds in the sacra- 
ment, and. the marriage of priests, there will 
be means of accommodation;® but we can- 
not consent to the abolition of private 
masses.” This would have been in fact cut- 
ting off one of the greatest revenues of the 
Church. 

On Saturday, June 18, Valdez saw Mo- 
lancthon again. “ The emperor begs of you 
a moderate and concise exposition,” said he, 
“ and he is persuaded that it will be more 
advantageous to treat of this matter briefly 

* Hlspanis persuosum osse Lutheranos impie do Sanctis* 
slma Trhiltate. Ex relatione Sjpalatl in Seek. il. 16ft. 

2 Non adeo per ooa Kccloslam Oathollcam oppuenari, auam 

?ul^o putarctur. Ibid. 100. . j 

3 MIt beidcr Ocstalt nacraments Oder dee Pfanen uno 
MducU Ebe. Corp. Rsf. 11. 123. 
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and privately,^ avoiding all pnblie heating 
and all prolix discussion, Which would 
only engender anger and division.’*— 
‘’Well,” said Melancthon, “I will reflect 
upon it.” 

Melancthon was almost won over: a secret 
conference agreed better with his disposition. 
Had he not often repeated that peace should 
be sought after above all things? Thus 
every thing induced the legate to hope that 
a public struggle would be avoided, and that 
he might be content, as it were, to send 
mutes against the Reform, and strangle it in 
a dungeon.® 

Fortunately the chancellor and the Elec- 
tor John did not think fit to entertain the 
propositions with which Charles had com- 
missioned the worthy Valdez. The resolu- 
tion of these lay members of the Church 
saved it from the false step its doctors were 
about to take ; and the wiles of the Italians 
failed against evangelical firmness. Melanc- 
thon was only permitted to lay the Confes- 
sion before the Spaniard, that he might look 
into it, and in despite of the moderation em- 
ployed in it, Valdez exclaimed : “ These 
words are too bitter, and your adversaries 
will never put up with them!”® Thus 
finished the legate’s manoeuvre. ! 


CIIAI’TER VI. i 

I 

The ]-’.lectoT*s Zeal— The Slffning of the Confesaton— Courago 
of the Princes— MolaHCt.hon’8 Weakness— Tlie Legate’s ) 
Speech— Delays— The C nl'ession in Danger— The Protest- ; 
ants are firm — Melancthon’s Despondency — Luther’s 
Prayer and Anxiety— Luther’s Texts— His Letter to Me- 
laiicthon— Faith. ' 

Charles, compelled to resign himself to a 
public sitting, ordered on Wednesday, 22d 
June, that tlie elector and his allies should 
have their Confession ready for the ensuing 
X^riday. The Roman party wore also invited 
to present a confession of faith; but they 
excused themselves, saying that they were 
satisfied with the XMict of Worms. 

Tlic cmper'^’'’s order took the Protestants 
by surprise, for the negotiations between 
Valdez and Melancthon had prevented the 
latter from putting the finishing stroke to 
the Confession. It was not copied out fair ; 
and the conclusions, as well as the exordium, 
were not definitively drawn up. In conse- 
quence of this, the Protestants begged the 
Archbishop of Mentz to obtain for tliom the 
delay of a day; but their petition was 
refused.* They there foro laboured inces- 
santly, even during the night, to correct and 
transcribe the Confession. 


On Thursday, 23d June, ail the Profeitaili 
princes, deputies, councillors, and theologians 
met early at the elector’s. The Con&ssion 
was read in Oerman, and all gave their adh^ 
sion to it, except the land^ave and the Stras- 
burgers, who required a change in the article 
on the sacrament.^ The princes rejected their 
demand. 

The Elector of Saxony was already prepar- 
ing to sign it, when Melancthon stopped 
him : he feared giving too political a colour- 
ing to this religious business. In his idea it 
was the Cliurch that should appear, and not 
the State. ” It is for the theologians and 
ministers to propose these things,” said he ;* 
“ let us reserve for other matters the autho- 
rity of the mighty ones of the earth.” — 
“ God forbid that you should exclude me,” 
replied the elector; “ I am resolved to do 
what is right without troubling myself about 
my crown. I desire to confess the Lord. 
My electoral hat and my ermine are not so 
precious to mo as the cross of Jesus Christ. 

I shall leave on earth these marks of my 
greatness ; but my Master’s cross will accon# 
pany me to heaven.” 

How resist such Christian language I Me- 
laiicthon gave way. 

The elector then approached, signed, and 
liandcd the pen to the landgrave, who at first 
made some objections ; however the enemy 
was at the door; was this a time for dis- 
union ? At last ho signed, but with a decla- 
ration that the doctrine of the Eucharist did 
not please him.® 

The margrave and Luneburg liaving joy- 
fully subscribed their names, Anhalt took 
the pen in his turn, and said : “ I havo tilted 
more than once to please others ; now, if the 
honour of my Lord Jesus Clirist requires it, 
I am ready to saddle my horse, to leave my 
goods and life bclund, and rush into eteniity, 
towards an everlasting crown.” Then, hav- 
ing signed, this youthful prince said, turning 
to the theologians, “ 1 would rather renounce 
, my subjects and my states, rather quit the 
I country of my fathers staff in hand, rather 
gain my bread by cleaning the shoes of the 
i’oreigner, tlnin receive any other doctrine 
than that which is contained in this Confes- 
sion." Nuremberg and Rcutlingen alone of 
tlie cities subscribed their signatures ;* and 
all resolved on demanding of tho emperor 
that the Confession should bo read publicly.® 

The courage of the princes surprised every 
one. Rome had crushed tho members of the 
Church, and had reduced them to a herd of 
slaves, whom she dragged silent and humi- 
liated behind her: the Reformation enfran- 
chised them, and with their rights it restored 


, ^ , _ * ArRcntinensos amblenint allqnid iit excepto artlculo 

’ Die Sacho in ciner Enge und Stille vorzu neUtnen. Corp, eacranicuti susciperentur. Corp. lief. ii. 155. 

1‘23. Non princ.ipnm nomine edi sed doccutium, Qui theologl 

^ VoelcatUi, Hist. Comlt. August, p. 193. Intclllgo hoc vocantur. Camer. p. 120 . 
r/jvj etpytiPiut rnollri, ut oranino nihil agatur de nesotils ^ Landgravlus subscribit nobiscum, sed tamen dlcit sibl, 
eoriPctaaHKia ihM RT do sacramcnto, a nostrls non satlBlieri. Corp. Ref. il. 155. 

e< cipsiasiicis. ibia. 57. ^ Confossioni tantum subscripserttnt Nuremberga et 

* Ac plane putarlt ^tKrr'Tioov esse quam ut ferre j»os- Reutlingen. Ibid. 


sent adversaril. Ibid. uu. 

* Daaselblge abgeschlagon. Ibid. 


5 Deoretum cst ut publics recitandn concessio ab Impera* 
tore peterotur. Seek. ii. 1C9. 
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to them tb^r duties. The priest no longer 
enjoyed tlie monopoly of relipon : each head 
of a family again became priest in his own 
house, and all the members of the Church of 
God were thenceforward called to the rank 
of confessors. The laymen are nothing, or 
almost nothing, in the sect of Home, but they 
are the essential portion of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Wherever the priestly spirit 
is established, the Church dies; wherever 
laymen, as these Augsburg princes, under- 
stand their duty and their immediate depen- 
dence on Christ, the Church lives. 

The evangelical theologians were moved 
by the devotednesa of the princes. “ When 
I consider their firmness in the confession of 
the Gospel,” said Brentz, “ the colour mounts 
to my cheeks. What a disgrace that we, 
who are only beggars beside them, are so 
afraid of confessing Christ!”^ Brentz was 
then thinking of certain towns, particularly 
of Halle, of which he was pastor, but no 
doubt also of the theologians. 

The latter in truth, without being deficient 
fh devotedness, were sometimes wanting in 
courage. Melancthon was in constant agi- 
• tation ; he ran to and fro, slipping in every 
where (says Cochloeus in his Philippics), 
visiting not only the houses and mansions 
of private persons, but also insinuating him- 
self into the palaces of cardinals and princes, 
nay, even into the court of the emperor ; and, 
whether at table or in conversation, he spared 
no means of persuading every person, that 
nothing was more easy than to restore peace 
between the two parties.® 

One day ho was with tlio Archbishop of 
Salzburg, who, in a long discourse, gave an 
eloquent description of the troubles produced, 
as he said, by the Reformation, and ended 
with a peroration “ written in blood,” as 
Melancthon characterized it.^ Philip in 
agony had ventured during the conversation 
to slip in the word conscience. “ Conscience !” 
hastily intenaipted tlie archbishop, “ Con- 
science ! — What does that mean ? 1 tell you 
plainly that the emperor will not allow con- 
fusion to be thus brought upon the empire.” 
— “ Had I been in Melancthon’s place,” said 
Luther, “ I should have immediately replied 
to the archbishop : And our emperor, — ours, 
— will not tolerate such blasphemy.” — 
“ Alas,” said Melancthon, “ they arc all as 
full of assurance as if there was no God.” * 

Another day Melancthon was with Cam- 
peggio, and conjured him to persevere in the 
moderate sentiments he appeared to enter- 
tain. And at another time, as it would seem, 
he was with the emperor himself.® “ Alas !” 
said the alanued Zwinglians, “ after having 


qualified one-half of the Gospel, Melanothon 
is sacrificing the other.” * 

The wiles of the Ultramontanists were 
added to Philip’s dejection, in order to arrest 
the courageous proceedings of the princes. 
Friday, 24th June, was the day fixed for 
reading the Confession, but measures were 
taken to prevent it. The sitting of the diet 
did not begin till three in the afternoon ; the 
legate was then announced ; Charles went to 
meet him as far as the top of the grand stair- 
case, and Campeggio, taking his seat in front 
of the emperor, in King Ferdinand’s place, 
delivered a harangue in Ciceronian style. 
“ Never,” said he, “ has St. Peter’s bark been 
so violently tossed by such various waves, 
whirlwinds, and abysses.® The Holy Father 
has learnt these things with pain, and de- 
sires to drag the Church from these frightful 
gulfs. For the love of Jesus Christ, for the 
safety of your country and for your own, 0 
mighty Prince 1 get rid of these errors, de- 
liver Germany, and save Christendom ! ” 

After a temperate reply from Albert of 
Mentz, the legate quitted the town-hall, and 
the evangelical princes stood up; but a fresh 
obstacle had been provided. Deputies from 
Austria, Carintbia, andCarniola, first received 
a hearing.® 

.Much time had tlius elapsed. The evan- 
gelical princes, however, rose up again, and 
the Chancellor Briick said : “ It is pretended 
that new doctrines not based on ^scripture, 
that heresies and scliisrns, arc spread among 
tlic people by us. Considering that such ac- 
cusations compromise not only our good 
name, but also tlie safety of our souls,* wo 
beg bis majesty will have the goodness to 
hear what arc the doctrines we profess.” 

The emperor, no doubt by arrangement 
with the legate, made reply that it was too 
late ; besides, that this reading would be use- 
less ; and that tlie princes should be satisfied 
with putting in their Confession in writing. 
Thus the mine, so skilfully prepared, worked 
admirably; the Confession, once handed to 
the emperor, would be tlirown aside, and the 
Reformation would be forced to retire, with- 
out the Papists having even condescended to 
hear it, witliout defence, and overwhelmed 
wdth contumely. 

The Protestant princes, uneasy and agi- 
tated, insisted. “Our honour is at stake,” 
said they ; “ our souls are endangered.® We 
arc accu.sed publicly ; publicly we ought to 
answer.’* Charles w’as shaken ; Ferdinand 
leant towards him, and whispered a few 
words in his ear;® the emperor refused a 
second time. 


* Rubore 8uflE\indor non mediocri, quod nos, pr« tills men- 
dicl, Ac. Corp. Uef. 11. 125. 

Oursltabat hinc Indc, perreptans ac penetrans. Coclil. 
Phil. 4. in Apol. 

3 Addcbat Kpilcgum plane sanguine scriptuni. Corp. 
Ref. ii. 126. 

4 Securi sunt (luasi nullus sit Deus. Ibid. 156. 

* Melancthon a Ciesare, Sallsburgensi et Campegio voca- 
ttts eat. Zw. Epp. il 473. 
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Upon this the elector and princes, in still 
greater alarm, said for the third time, with 
emotion and earnestness “ For the love of 
God, let us read our Confession I No 
person is insulted in it.” Thus were seen, 
on the one hand, a few faithful men, desiring 
with loud cries to confess their faith; and 
on the other, the great emperor of the west, 
surrounded by a crowd of cardinals, prelates, 
and princes, endeavouring to stifle the mani- 
festation af the truth.*'* It was a serious, 
violent, and decisive struggle, in which the 
holiest interests were discussed ! 

At last Charles appeared to yield : “ His 
majesty p-ants your request,” was the reply 
to the princes ; “ but as it is now too late, he 
begs you to transmit him your written Con- 
fession, and to-morrow, at two o’clock, the 
diet will be prepared to hear it read at the 
Palatine Palace.” 

The princes were struck by these words, 
which, seeming to grant them every thing, 
in reality granted nothing. In the first 
place, it was not in a public sitting at the 
town-hall, but privately in his own palace, 
that the emperor was willing to hear them •,® 
then they had no doubt that if the Confes- 
sion left their hands it was all over wdth the 
})ublic reading. They therefore remained 
Jirm. “The work has been done in great 
haste,” said they, and it was the truth ; 
“ pr.'iy leave it with us to-night, that we may 
revise it.” The emperor w-as obliged to 
yield, and the Protestants returned to their 
hotels full of joy ; while the legato and his 
friends, perceiving that the Confession was 
inevitable, saw the morrow approach with 
continually increasing anxiety. 

Among those who prepared to confess the 
evangelical truth, was one, however, whose 
heart was filled with sadness : — it was Me- 
lancthon. Placed between two fires, he saw 
the reformed, and in.aiiy even of his own 
friends, reproach his weakness ; while the 
opposite party detested what they called his 
hypocrisy. His friend C’amerarius, who 
visited Augsburg about this time, often found 
liim plunged in thought, uttering deep sighs, 
and shedding bitter tears.'^ Prentz, moved 
with compassion, coming to the unhappy 
Philip, would sit down by his side and weep 
with him and Jonas endeavoured to coii.sole 
him in another manner, by exhorting him to 
take the book of l*salnis, and cry to God 
with all his heart, making use of David’s 
words rather than of his own. 

One day intelligence arrived which formed 
a general topic of conversation in Augsburg, 
and which, by spreading terror among the 
partisans of the pope, gave a momentary 

1 Zum dritten mal hefUg angchaltcn. Corp. Kef. ii. 128. 

2 Circutr^Aislebaiil Ciesarem magno numero cardinalcs et 
prKinti ccclesiastici. Sccli. ii. 169. 

» Noil quldem publice In preetorio, sed privatim In palatio 
sue. (^orp. Ref. 11. 124. 

* Non modosuspiraulemsed profundertcro lacrjmascon- 
Bpexl. Gamer, p. 121. 

* Brentius assidebat ha:o scribonti, uni» lacrymnna. Corp. 
Ref. 11. 126, 


relief to Melancthon, It was said that a 
mule in Rome had given birth to a colt with 
crane’s feet. “ This prodigy,” said Melanc- 
thon thoughtfully, “announces that Rome 
is near its end perhaps because the crane 
is a bird of passage, and that the pope’s mule 
thus gave signs of departure. Melancthon 
immediately wrote to Luther, who replied 
that he was exceedingly rejoiced that God 
had given the pope so striking a sign of his 
approaching fall.*'* It is good to recall 
to memory these puerilities of the age of the 
reformers, that we may better understand 
the high range of these men of God in mat- 
ters of faith. . 

These idle Roman stories did not long 
console Melancthon. On the eve of the 25th 
of June, he was present in imagination at 
the reading of that Confession which he had 
drawn up, which was about to be proclaimed 
before the w'orld, and in which one word too 
many or too few might decide on tlu’ appro- 
bation or the hatred of the princes, on the 
safety or ruin of the Reformation and of the 
empire. He could bear up no longer, and 
the feeble Atlas, crushed under the burden ^ 
of the world upon liis shoulders, gave utter- 
ance to a cry of anguish. “ All my time 
here is spent in tears and mourning,” wrote 
he to Vitus Diodrich, Luther’s secretary in 
the castle of Coburg -,3 and on the morrow 
he wrote to Luther himself : “ My dwelling 
is in perpetual tears.** My consternation is 
indescribable.'^ 0 my father ! 1 do not 

wish my words to exaggerate my sorrows ; 
but without your consolations, it is impos- 
sible for me to enjoy here the least peace.” 

Nothing in fact presented so strong a 
contrast to Melancthoii’s distrust and dejec- 
tion, as tho faith, calmness, and exultation 
of Luther. It was of advantage to him th.at 
he was not then in the midst of the Augs- 
burg vortex, and that he was able from his 
stronghold to set his foot with tranquillity 
upon the rock of God’s promises. He was 
sensible himself of the value of this peaceful 
hermitage, as he called it.® “ 1 cannot suf- 
ficiently admire,” said Vitus Diodrich, “ the 
firmness, cheerfulness, and faith of this 
man, so astonishing in such cruel times.” 

Luther, besides his constant reading of 
tliG AVord of God,"^ did not pass a day with- 
out devoting three hours at least to prayer, 
and they were hours selected from those the 
most favourable to study.® One day, as Dio- 
drich approached the reformer’s chamber, he 

* Romo! qiiiedam miila pc peril, et partus babiiit pedes 
firruls. Vldes signiftcari exitlum Uonwo per schismata. 
Curp. Ref. il. 126. 

Oaudeo Papal signum datum In mula puerpora, ut citiUs 
percat. L. Kpp. Iv. 4. 

3 iiic cunsumitur omne mihl tempus in lacryraiscl luctu. 
Corp. Ref. II. 126. 

4 Versamur hie in misorrimis curls et plane perpetuis la- 
crymla. Ibid. p. 140, 

5 Mira consternatio animorum nostronim. Ibid, 

3 Kx cremo tacita. L. £pp. iv. al. It is thus he dates his 
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heard his voice,* and remained motionless, 
holding his breath, a few steps from tlie 
door. Luther was praying, and his prayer 
(said the secretary) was full of adoration, 
fear, and hope, as when one speaks to a 
friend or to a father.^ “ I know that thou 
art our Father and our God,” said the re- 
former, alone in his chamber, “ and that thou 
wilt scattef the persecutors of thy children, 
for thou art thyself endangered with us. All 
this matter is thine, and it is only hy thy 
constraint thnt we have put our hands to it. 
Defend us then, 0 Fatlicr ! ” The secretary, 
motionless as a statue, in the long gallery of 
the eastle,*Jo.st not one of the words that the 
clear and resounding voice of Luther bore to 
his ears.® The refonner was eanicst with 
God, and called upon him with such unction 
to accompli.sJi his promises, that Diedrich 
felt his heart glow within liim.'* “ Oh !” 
exclaimed ho, as he retired, “how could 
these prayers do otherwise tlian prevail in 
the desperate struggle at Augsburg ! ” 

Luther might also have allowed himself to 
be overcome with fear, for he was left in 
complete ignorance of wliat was taking place 
*iu the diet. A Wittemherg messenger, who 
should have brought him forests of letters 
(according to his own expression), haA'ing 
presented liimself : “ Do you bring any let- 
ters ? ” asked Luther. “ No ! ” “ How are 

those gentlcmeu?” “Well!” Luther, 
grieved at such silence, returned and shut 
hini-self up in his chamboi*. 

Erelong there appeared a conrier on horse- 
back carrying despatches from the eh^ctor to 
Torgan. *“J)oyou bring me any letters?” 
ask(;d Luther. “ No ! ” “ How arc those 

gentlemen ? ” continued he fearfully. “ Well ! ’ 
“ This is strange,” thought the reformer. 
As a Avaggon liad left Coburg laden Avith 
flour (for they were almost in Avaiit of provi- 
sions at Augsburg), Imther impatiently 
aAvaited tlie return of the driver; but he 
returned empty, Luther then began to re- 
voke the gloomiest thoughts in his mind, 
not doubting that they were concealing some 
misfortune from him.*** At last another indi- 
vidual, Johst Nymptzen, having arrived 
from Augsburg, Imthor rushed anew towards 
him, with his usual question : “ Do you 
bring rne any letters ? ” He Avaited tremb- 
ling for the reply. “ No! ” “ And how are 

those gentlemen?” “Well!” The re- 
former Avithdrew, a prey to anger and to 
fear. 

Then Luther opened his Bible, and to con- 
sole liimself for the silence of men, coiiA^ersed 
with God. There were some passages of 
Scripture in particular that lie read continu- 


1 Scmel mihi contlglt ut orantem eum audlrem. 
Ref. il, 109 . 
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Tanta spe et fide ut cum patre ct amico colloqul sentiat. 
Ibid. 

^ Turn OTaiitem clara vocc, procul Rtans, audivl. Ibid. 

* Ardebat tnihl quoduc uuiiuus singular! quodam itnpeiu. 
Ibid. 

* Hie ccppi cogltarc tristia, susplrans, vos aJiquid mall me 
eelare vclle. L. £pp. Iv. go. 


ally. We point them out below.' He did 
more; he wrote Avith his own hand many 
declarations of Scripture over the doors and 
windows, and on the walls of the castle. In 
one place were these words from the 118th 
Psalm : / shaH not die, hut live, and declare the 
worhs of the Lord. In another, those of the 
12th chapter of TVoverhs: Jlie. way of the 
wicked seduceth them ; and over his bed, this 
passage from the 4th Psalm : I will hoik lay 
me down in pence and sleep ; for thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety. NeA’^er perhaps 
did man so environ himself with the promises 
of the Tjord, or so dwell in the atmosphere of 
his Word and live hy his breath, as Luther 
at Coburg. 

At length letters came. “ If the times in 
which Avc live AA^cro not opposed to it, 1 should 
have imagined some revenge,” AATote Luther 
to Jonas ; “ but the liour of prayer prevented 
my growing angry, and anger prevented my 
praying.'^ 1 am delighted at that tranquil 
mind Avhich God gives our prince. As for 
Mcl.ancthon, it is his philosophy that tortures 
him, and nothing else. For our cause is in 
the very hands of Him Avho can say with 
unspeakable dignity ; No one shall pluck it out 
of my hands. I would not liavc it in our 
hands, and it would not bo desirable that it 
Avere so.® 1 have had many things in my 
hands, and 1 haA’^e lost them all ; hut what- 
ever 1 have been able to place in God’s, 1 
still possess.” 

On learning that Mclancthon’s nngui.sli 
still contiinied, Liithm’ wrote to him ; and 
these arc Avords that should lie presciwed : — 

“ Grace and peace in Christ! in(bvist, 1 
say, and not in tlie world, Amen. I hate 
with exceeding hatred those extreme cares 
Avhich consume you. If the cause is unjust, 
abandon it; if the c/iuso is just, Avliy should 
AVC belie the promises of Him avJio commands 
us to sleep Aviiliout fear? Can the devil do 
more than kill us ? Clirist Avill not be want- 
ing to the work of justice and of truth. lie 
lives; he reigns; what fear, then, can wc 
have? God is powerful to upraise his cause 
if it is overtlirown, to make it proceed if it 
remains motionless, and if avc are not wortljy 
of it, he will do it hy others. 

“ I have received your Apology,^ and I 
cannot understand Avhat you mean, when you 
ask what avc must concede to the papists. 
AVc have already conceded too much. Night 
and day I meditate on this affair, turning it 
over and over, diligently searching the fc^crip- 
tures, and the conviction of the truth of our 


1 2 Tim. ill. 12; Philip. 11. 12, 1.1; John x. 17, IS; Matth. 
xvl. IS; Psalm xlvl, j, 2; l John Iv. 4 » P.salm Iv. 2:J; vxvii. 
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doctrine every day becomes stronger in my 
mind. ^ With the help of God, I will not per- 
mit a single letter of all that we have said to 
he torn from us. 

“ The issue of this affair torments you, be- 
cause you cannot understand it. Hut if you 
could, I would not have the least share in it. 
God has put it in a ‘ common place,’ that you 
will not find cither in your rhetoric or in 
your philosophy ; that place is called Faith.^ 
It is that in which subsist all things that we 
can neither understand nor see. Whoever 
wishes to touch them, as you do, will have 
tears for his sole reward. 

“ If Christ is not with us, where is he in 
the whole universe? If we arc not the 
Church, where, I pray, is the Church ? Is 
it the Dukes of Bavaria, is it Ferdinand, is it 
the pope, is it the Turk, who is the Church ? 
If we have not the Word of God, who is it 
that possesses it ? 

“ Only we must have faith, lest the caus«i 
of faith should be found to be without faith.- 

“ If we fall, Christ, that is to say, the Mas- 
ter of the world, falls with us. I would 
rather fall with Christ, than remain standing 
with CjEsar.” 

Thus wTote Luther. The hiith which ani- 
mated him flowed from him like torrents of 
living water. He was indefatigable: iii a 
single day he wrote to Melancthon, Spalatin, 
Brentz, Agricola, and John Frederick, and 
they were letters full of life. He was not 
alone in praying, speaking, and believing. 
At the same moment the evangelical Chris- 
tians exhorted one another every where to 
prayer.'* Such was the arsenal in which the 
weapons were forged that the confessors of 
Christ wielded before the Diet of Augsburg. 


(TI AFTER VTI. 

The 25th June 15 :k>— T he Palatine Chapel—Recol lections 
and Contrast — The Confession -Prologue — Justlficaiion — 
The Church— Free Will and Works— Faith— liitcrest of 
the Hearers— The Princes l)econio l*reachcrs— The Confes- 
sion— AbURCS-Chureh and State— The two Governments 
— Epilogue — Argumentation — Prudence ^ Church and 
State — The Sword — Moderate Tone of the Confession — Its 
Defects— A new Baptism. 

At length the 2Dth June arrived. This 
was itestined to he. the greatest day of the 
Reformation, and one of the most glorious in 
the history of Christianity and of mankind. 

As the chapel of the ralatiiic Falace, where 
the emperor had resolved to hear the Con- 
fession, would contain only about two hun- 
dred persons,^ before three o’clock a great 
crowd was to he seen around tho building 
and thronging the court, hoping by this 
means to catch a few Avords ; and many hav- 

1 Dens posiiit earn In locum qucnikam eommuHcm, quern In 
tua rhetonca non habes noc in pliilusophiu tua ; is vocatur 
Men. L. Epp. Iv. M. 

Tantum est opus fide, nc causa fidei sit sine fide. Ibid. 
GI. 


ing gained entrance to the chapel, all were 
turned out except those who were, at the 
least, councillors to the princes. 

Charles took his seat on the throne. The 
electors or their representatives were on his 
right and left hand ; next to them, the other 
princes and states of the empire. The legate 
had refused to appear in this solemnity, lest 
he should seem by his presence to authorize 
the reading of the Confession.^ 

^ Then stood up John elector of Saxony, with 
his son .John Frederick, Philip landgrave of 
Hesse, the Margrave George of Brandenburg, 
W^olfgang prince of Anhalt, Ernest duke of 
Brunswick-Lunebiirg, and his brother Fran- 
cis, and last of all the deputies of Nuremberg 
and Reutlingcn. Their air was animated and 
their features were radiant with joy.® The 
apologies of the early Christians, of Tertullian 
and Justin Martyr, liardly reached in writing 
the sovereigns to whom they were addressed. 
But now, to hear the new apology of rosusci- 
tated Christianity, behold that puissant em- 
peror, whose sceptre, stretching far beyond 
the Columns of Hercules, reaches the utmost 
limits of the world, his brother the King of 
the Romans, with electors, princes, prelates, 
deputies, ambassadors, all of whom desire to 
destroy the Gospel, but who are constrained 
by an invisible power to listen, and, by that 
very listening, to honour the Confession! 

(Jne thought was involuntarily present in 
the minds of the spectators, — the recollection 
of the Diet of Worms.® Only nine years be- 
fore, a poor monk stood alone for this same 
cause in a hall of the town-house at Worms, 
in presence of the empire. And now in his 
stead behold the foremost of the electors, 
princes, and cities ! What a victory is de- 
clared by this simple fact ! No doubt Charles 
himself cannot escape from this recollection. 

The emperor, seeing the Protestants stand 
up, motionctl them to sit down ; and then the 
two chancellors of the elector, Briick and 
Bayer, advanced to the middle of the chapel, 
and stood hetbre the throne, holding in their 
hands, the former the Latin and the other the 
Gorman copy of the Confession. The emperor 
required the Latin copy to be read.* “We 
are Germans,” said the Elector of Saxony, 
“ and on German soil ; 1 hope therefore your 
majesty will allow us to sjicak German.” If 
the (kuifession had been read in ijatin, a 
language unknown to most of the princes, 
the general effect would liave been lost. This 
was another means of shutting the ntouth of 
the Gospel. The emperor complied with the 
elector’s demand. 

Bayer then began to read the evangelical 
Confession, slowly, seriously, distinctly, with 
a clear, strong, and sonorous voice, which 
re-echoed under the arched roof of the chapel, 


» Sarpi, Hist. Council Trent, \. 101. 

2 Lffito et alacri anirao ct vuitu ScuUet. 1. 273. 


* Wlttcwiberir® scribunt, i.^ra diligeiitc* ibl Eccleslam * Ante dccenulnm in conventu WonnatenaL Oorp. Ref. 

oraro. Ibid. 69. U. 153. 

* Capiebat turaan ducontos. Jonas, Corp. Ref. 11. 157. * Cesar Latinum prelegi rolebat. Seek. fl. 17(1. 
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and carried even to the outside this great 
testimony paid to the truth.^ 

“ Most serene, most mighty, and invinci- 
ble emperor and most gracious lord,” said 
he, “ we who appear in your presence, de- 
clare ourselves ready to confer amicably with 
you on the fittest means of restoring one sole, 
true, and same faith, since it is for one sole 
and same Christ that we fight.* And in case 
that these religious dissensions cannot be set- 
tled amicably, we then offer to your majesty 
to explain our cause in a general, free, and 
Christian council. 

This prologue being ended, Bayer con- 
fessed the Holy Trinity, conformably with 
the Nicene Council,* original and heredi- 
tary sin, “ which bringeth eternal <lcath to 
all wdio are not born again,”® and the in- 
carnation of the Son, “ very God and very 
man.”® 

“ Wc teach, moreover,” continued he, 
“ that we cannot be justified before God by 
our own strength, our merits, or our works ; 
but that wo are justified freely for Christ’s 
sake through faith,^ when we believe that 
our sins are forgiven in virtue of Christ, W'ho 
by his death has made satisfaction for our 
sins ; this faith is the righteousness that God 
imputeth to the sinner. 

“ But we teach, at the same time, that 
tins faith ought to boar good fniits, and 
that wo must do all the good works com- 
manded by God, for the love of Go<l, and 
not by their means to gain tlio grace of 
God.” 

'J'lic Protestants next declared their faitli 
in the (^hristian Church, “wliich is,” said 
tliey, “ the assembly of all true believers 
j and all the siiints,”® in the midst of whom 
j there arc, nevertheless, in this life, many 
i false Christians, hypocrites even, and mani- 
fest sinners ; and they added, “ tliat it is 
sufficient for the real unity of the Church 
that they agree on the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments, 
without the rites and ceremonies instituted 
by nnen being every where the same.”* 
They proclaimed the necessity of baptism, 
and declared “ that the body and blood of 
Christ are really present and administered in 
the Lord’s Supper to those who partake of 
it.” ** 

The chancellor then successively confessed 

1 Qui dare, dlntinctc, tarde et voce adeo grand! et sonora 
earn pronunciavit. Scultet. p. 276. 

^ Ad unam veram concordem rcligionem, siciit omiics sub 
nno Christo aumus et militamua. Ooiifessio, i’raefatio. 
Urkiind. !. 474. 

3 Cnusam diet tiros in tali gcncrall, libero, et Christiano 
concilio.' Ibid. 479. 

Et tamen Ires sunt persona: dusdem csscntiie. Ibid. 

* Vitium oridni.s, (ifTerns acternam mortem his qui non 
renasciintur. Ibid. 483. 

» Unus Christus, verc Pens, et verc homo. Ibid, 

' Quoil homines non posslnt justiticari coram Deo, pro- 

C riis viribus, meritis, aut operibus, sed gratis, propter Chris- 
um, per Udem. Ibid. 4s4. 

6 Congregatio sanctorum et vere credentium. Ibid. 487. 

» Ad veram unitatem Kcclesiat, satis est consentire de 
doctriua bvaiigcll! ct adiniiiistratione sacramenturum, nee 
necesse est, Ac. Ibid. 4-6. 

Quod corpus et sangiil.s Ohrl.stl vere adsiot et distrl. 
biiantur vesoviitibus in co nu Domini. P, Urkund. 1. 4.88. 


the faith of the evangelical Christiana touch- 
ing confession, penance, the nature of the 
sacraments, the government of the Church, 
ecclesiastical ordinances, political govern- 
ment, and the last judgment. “ As regards 
free will,” continued he, “ we confess that 
man’s will has a certain liberty of accom- 
plishing civil justice, and of loving the things 
that reason comprehends ; that man can do 
the good that is within the sphere of nature 
— plough his fields, eat, drink, have a friend, 
put on a coat, build a house, take a wife, 
feed cattle, exercise a calling ; as also he can, 
of his own movement, do evil, kneel before 
an idol, and commit murder. J5ut we 
maintain that without tlie Holy Ghost he 
cannot do what is righteous in the sight 
of God.” 

Then, returning to the grand doctrine of 
tlic Keformation, and recalling to mind that 
the doctors of the pope “ have never ceased 
impelling the faithful to puerile and useless 
works, as the custom of chaplets, invocations 
of saints, monastic vows, processions, fasts, 
feast-days, brotherlioods,” the Protestants 
added, that as for themselves, while urging 
tlie practice of truly Christian works, of 
which little had been said before their time,' 
‘‘ they taught that man is justified by faith 
alone ; not by that faith which is a simple 
kiiowl<3dgc of tlio history, and wliich wicked 
men and oven devils pos.'^css, but by a faith 
whicJi Ixdieves not only the Jiistory, but also 
the effect of the history;* which believes 
that through Christ wc obtain grace ; which 
secs that in Clirist -we have a merciful 
Father ; which knows this God ; which calls 
upon him ; in a word, which is not without 
God, as the heathen arc.” 

“ Such,” saiil Bayer, “ is ii summary of the 
doctrine professed in our churches, by which 
it may be seen that this doctrine is by no 
means opposed to Scripture, to the universal 
Church, nor even to the Komish Church, such 
as the doctors describe it to us;* and since 
it is BO, to reject us as heretics is an offence 
against unity and charity.” 

Here terminated the first part of the Con 
fession, the aim of which was to explain the 
evangelical doctrine. The chancellor read 
with so distinct a voice, that the crowd w liich 
was unable to enter the hall, and Avhich filled 
the court and all the approaches of tlie epis- 
copal palace, did not lose a word.* This 
njadiiig produced the most marvellous efiect 
on the princes who thronged the chapel. 
Jonas watched every change in their coun- 
tenances,® and there beheld interest, asto- 


1 Pc qnibus rebus olim parum docebaut concionatorea ; 
iantum pucrilia ct non nccessaria opera urgebuiit. r. or- 
kuad. i. 495. 

* Non tantum historic notitiam, sed fldem qu® credit non 
tantum historian), sed etiam ell'cctum histori®. 498. 

3 Nihil Inesse quod diserppat a Scripturh vel ab Ecclthia 
Catholica, vel ab Kcclesia lioinana, quatenus ex bcrlpion* 
bus nota est. Ibid. 601. .... -...u.i 

* Verum etiam in area inferior! et vicinis locis exaudiri 

potucrit. Scultet. p. 274. . 

® Jonas scribit vid i8.se so vuUns omnium de quo roibl 8po»»* 
det narratlonem corain. L. Epp. iv. 71. 
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nishment, and even approbation depicted by 
turns. “ The adversaries imagine they have 
done a wonderful thing by forbidding the 
preaching of the Gospel,” wrote Luther to 
the elector ; and they do not see, poor crea- 
tures 1 that by the reading of the Confession 
in the presence of the diet, there has been 
more preaching than in the sermons of ten 
doctors. Exquisite subtlety 1 admirable ex- 
pedient! Master Agricola and the other 
ministers are reduced to silence ; but in their 
places appear the Elector of Saxony and the 
other princes and lords, who preach before 
his imperial majesty and the members of the 
whole empire, freely, to their beard, and be- 
fore their noses. Yes, Christ is in the diet, 
and he does not keep silence: Hie, Word of 
(jod cannot be hound. They forbid it in the 
pulpit, and are forced to hear it in the palace ; 
poor ministers cannot announce it, and great 
princes proclaim it ; the servants are forbid- 
den to listen to it, and their masters are 
compelled to hear it ; they will have nothing 
to do with it during the whole course of the 
diet, and they are forced to submit to hear 
more in one day than is heard ordinarily in a 

whole year When all else is silent, the 

very stones cry out, as says our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”^ 

That part of the Confession destined to 
point out errors and abuses still remained. 
Ihiyer continued : he explained and demon- 
strated the doctrine of the two kinds; lie 
attacked the compulsory celibacy of priests, 
maintained that the Lord’s Supiier had been 
changed into a regular fair, in which it was 
merely a question of buying and selling, and 
that it had been re established in its primi- 
tive purity by the Ivcformatioii, and was 
celebrated in the evangelical churches with 
entirely new devotion and gravity. He 
declared that the sacrament was adminis- 
tered to no one who had not first made con- 
fession of Ins faults, and he quoted this 
expre.ssioii of Chrysostom : “ Confess thyself 
to God the liOnl, thy real d udge ; tell thy 
sin, not with the tongue, but in thy con- 
science and h* tby heart,” 

Layer next came to the precepts on the 
distinction of meals and other Koman usages. 
“ Celebrate such a festival,” said he ; “ re- 
: ])ca t such a prayer, or keep such a fast ; bo 
I dressed in such a manner, and so many other 
ordinances of men — this is what is now styled 
i a spiritual and Christian life ; while the good 
I works prescribed by God, as those of a father 
of a family who toils to support Ins wife, his 
sons, and his daughters — of a mother Avho 
brings children into the world, and takes 
care of them — of a prince or of a magistrate 
who governs his subjects, are looked upon as 
secular things, and of an imperfect nature.” 
As for monastic vows in particular, he repre- 
sented that, as the pope could give a dispen- 
sation from them, those vows ought therefore 
to be abolished. 

I L. Edd. iv. 82. 


The last article of the Confession treated 
of the authority of the bishops: powerful 
princes crowned with the episcopal mitre 
were there ; the Archbishops of Mentz, Co- 
logne, Salzburg, and Bremen, with the 
Bishops of Bamberg, Wurzburg, Eichstadt, 
Worms, Spires, Strasbuvg, Augsburg, Con- 
stance, Coiro, Passau, Liege, Trent, Brixen, 
and of Lebus and Ratzburg, fixed their eyes 
on the humble confessor. He fearlessly con- 
tinued, and energetically protesting against 
that confusion of Church and State which had 
characterized the Middle Ages, he called for 
the distinction and independence of the two 
societies. 

“ Many,” said he, “ have unskilfully con- 
founded the episcopal and the temporal 
power ; and from this confusion have resulted 
great wars, revolts, and setlitions.* It is for 
this reason, and to reassure men’s con- 
sciences, that wo find ourselves constrained 
to establish the difference which exists be- 
tween the power of the Church and the power 
of the sword.-^ 

Wc therefore teach that the power of the 
keys or of the bishops is, conformably with 
the Word of the Lord, a commandment ema- 
nating from God, to preach the Gospel, to 
remit or retain sins, and to administer the 
Sacraments. This power has reference only 
to eternal goods, is exercised only by the 
minister of the Word, and docs not trouble 
itself with political administration. TIio 
political administration, on the other hand, 
IS busied with every thing else but the Gos- 
pel. The magistrate protects, not souls, but 
bodies and temporal jx)sscssioiis. He defends 
them against all attacks from without, and, 
by making use of the sword and of pimisli- 
ment, compels men to observe civil justice 
and peace.'* 

“ For ibis reason wc must take particular 
care not to mingle the power of the Church 
with the power of the Wtate.'^ The power of 
the Church ought never to invade an office 
that is foreign to it; for Christ himself said : 
Mif Tcimjdom is not of this world. And again : 
Who made me a jiahje over youi ^t. Paul said 
to tile Philippians : Our citizenship is in hea- 
ven.'* And to the Corinthians : The weapons 
of our warfare are not carnaly but mighty 
through God. 

“It is thus that wc distinguish the two 
governments and the two powers, and that 
•we honour both as the most excellent gifts 
that God has given us here on earth. 

“ The duty of the bishops is therefore to 


1 NonnuIU liicommodo commlacucrunt potastatem eccle- 
siasticam ct potestatem gladii ; et ex hao confusione, dec. 
IJrkiind. Gonfes. Aiigs. i. 5:)9. 

2 Coacti sunt ostendere discrimen ecclesiaatlcn poteBtatls 
«t potestatis gladii. Ibid. 

3 Politica administratio veraatur enim circa alias res 
quam Evangelium ; magistratus defendit non mentes sed 
corpora — et cocrcet homines gladio. Ibid. 541, 

4 Non igitur commlBcendoi aunt poteatates ecclesiasticn et 
Civiles. Ibid. 

5 Greek, <ro'kiriuptt. Philip, ill. 20. Scott and Henry 
Comment. 
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preach the Gospel, to forgive sins, and to 
exclude from tlie Christian Chiircli all who 
rebel against 'the Lord, but without human 
power, and solely by the Word of God.* If 
the bishops act thus, the churches ought to 
be obedient to them, according to this decla- 
ration of Christ ; Whoever hcareth you^ heareth 
me, 

I “ But if the bishops teach any thing that 
i is contrary to the (iospel, then the churches 
i have an order from God which forbids them 
; to obey (Matth. vii. 15*, Galatians i. 8; 2 
I Cor. xiii. 8, 10). And St. Augustine him- 
, self, in his letter against Portilian, writes : 
‘ We must not obey the catholic bishops, if 
they go astray, and teach any thing contrary 
to the canonical Scriptures of God.’”‘^ 

After some remarks on the ordinances and 
traditions of' the Church, Payer came to the 
epilogue of the Confession. 

“It is not from hatred that we have 
spoken,” added he, “ nor to insult any one ; 
but we have explained tlic doctrines that wc 
maintain to be essential, in order that it may 
be understood that wc admit of neither 
dogma nor ceremony wliieh is contrary to 
I the Holy Scriptures, and to the usage of the 
universal Church.” 

Bayer then ceased to read. lie had spoken 
for two hours : the silence and serious atten- 
tion of the assembly were not once dis- 
turbed.® 

This Confession of Augsburg will ever 
remain one of tlio raasterj)ieces of the human 
mind enlightened by the Spirit of God. 

The language that had been adopted, 
while it was perfectly natural, was the re- 
sult of a profound study of chaiacter. These 
princes, these warriors, these politicians who 
wore sitting in the Palatine Palace, entirely 
ignorant as they were of divinity, easily 
understood the Protestant doctrine; for it 
was explained to them not in the style of 
the schools, but in that of everyday life, 
and with a simplicity and clearness that 
rendered all misunderstanding impossiblc. 

At the same time the power of argumen- 
tation was so inucli the more remarkable, as 
it was the more concealed. At one time 
Melanctlioii (for it was really lie who spoke 
through the mouth of Bayer) was content 
to quote a single passage of Heripturc or of 
the Fathers lii favour of the doctrine he 
maintained ; and at another he proved his 
thesis so much the more .strongly, that he 
appeared only to be declaring it. Witli a 
single stroke he pointed out the sad conse- 
quences that would follow the rejection of 
the faith he professed, or with one word 
showed its importance for the prosperity of 
the Clmrch ; so that, while listening to him, 
the most violent enemies were obliged to 

1 Excludere a communionc Eccicsise, sinevi humananed 
rerbo. Urknnd. Confes. Augs, i. M4. 

2 Nec catliolicis eitlscopls conscntiendiiTn est, ulcutl forte 
faliuntur, aut contra caiionicas Del scrlpturas aliquid een- 
tlunt. Ibid. 

2 Mit grosser Stllle und Ernst. Brtich’s Apologic, p. 59. 


acknowledge to themselves that there was 
really something to say in favour of the new 
sect. 

To this force of reasoning tlie apology 
added a prudence no less remarkable. Jdc;. 
lancthon, while declining with firmness the 
errors attributed to his party, did not even 
appear to feel the injustice of these en*o- 
neous imputations ; and while pointing out 
those of Popery, he did not say expressly 
they were those of his adversaries ; thus 
carefully avoiding every thing that might 
irritate their minds. In this he showed him- 
self wise as a serpent and harmless as a 
dove. 

But the most admirable thing of all is the 
fidelity with which tlie Confession explains 
the doctrines most essential to salvation. 
Romo is accustomed to represent the re- 
formers as the creators of the Protestant 
doctrines ; but it is not in the sixteenth cen- 
tury that we must look for tlic days of that 
creation. A bright track of light, of which 
Wickliffe and Augustine mark the most 
salient points, carries us back to the apos- 
tolic age; it was then that shone in all 
their brilliancy the creative days of evan- 
gelical truth. Yet it is true (and if this is 
what Rome means, we fully concur in the 
idea), never since tlic time of St. Paul had 
the Christian doctrine appeared witli so 
much beauty, deptli, and life, as in the days 
of tlic Retbrmation. 

Among lhc.se doctrines, that of the Church, 
wdiicli had been so long disfigured, appeared 
at this time iu all its native purity. With 
what %visdom, iu particular, the coutessors of 
Augsburg protest against tluit confusion of 
religion and politics whicb, since the de- 
plorable epoch of Constantine, liad cliaiiged 
the kingdom of God into an earthly and 
carnal institution! Undoubtedly wliat iho 
(bnfcssioii stigmatizes with the greatest 
energy is tlie intrusion of the Church into 
the affairs of the State ; but can it be tliouglit 
that it was to approve the intrusion of the 
State iu Churcli affairs ? 'Die evil of tlie 
Middle Ages was the having enslaved llie 
State to the Cliureh, and the coiifessoi s of 
Augsburg rose like one man to combat it. 
The evil of the three centuries which have 
passed away since then, is to have subj(;cied 
the (Jhurch to the State ; and wc may believe 
that Luther and Mclanctlion would have 
found equally powerful thunders against this 
disorder. What they attack in a general 
scn.se, is the confusion of the two societies; 
what they demand, is their independence, 1 
do not say their separation, for separation of 
Church and State was quite unknown to the 
reformers. If tlie Augsburg confessors were 
unwilling that things from above should 
monopolize those of the earth, they would 
liave been stilljess willing for things ot the 
cartli to oppress those from heaven. 

There is a particular application of tins 
principle, which the Confession points out. 
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It wills the bishops should reprimand those 
who obey wickedness, “ but without human 
power, and solely by the Word of God.” It 
therefore rejects the use of the sword in the 
chastisement of heretics. This we see is a 
primitive principle, fundamental and essen- 
tial to the Reformation, as the contrary doc- 
trine is a primitive principle, fundamental 
and essential to the Papacy. If among Pro- 
testants wo find any treatise, or even any 
example opposed to this, it is but an isolated 
fact, which cannot invalidate the official prin- 
ciples of the reform — it is one of those excep- 
tions which always servo to confirm the 
rule. 

Finally, the Augsburg Confession does not 
usurp the rights of the Word of God; it de- 
sires to bo its handmaid and not its rival ; it 
does not found, it docs not regulate the faith, 
but simply professes it. “ Our churches 
teach,” it says ; and it will be remembered 
that Luther considered it only as a sermon 
preached by princes and kings. Had it de- 
sired more, as has since been maintained, by 
that very circumstance it would have been 
nullified. 

Was, however, the Confession able to fol- 
low in all things the exact patli of truth ? We 
may be jiermittcd to doubt it. 

It professes not to separate from the teach- 
ing of the (htliolie Church, and even from 
that of the Uomish C'hnrch-— hy wliich is no 
doubt signified the ancient Roman Church — 
and rejects the popish particularism which, 
for about eiglit centuries, imprisoned men’s 
con'-eicnces. The Confession, however, socnis 
overlaid witli superstitions icavs when there 
is any question of ilcviating from the vicAvs 
entertained by some of the Fathers of the 
Church, of breaking the toils of the hierarchy, 
and of acting, as regards Rornc, without 
blainablc forhcarancc. 'Fliis, at least, is what 
its {lutlior, Melancthoii, professes. “ We do 
not put forward any dogma,” said lie, “ which 
is not founded on the Gospel, or on the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Churcli ; we are prepared 
to concede every thing that is necessary for 
tlie episci'pal dignity;' and provided the 
bishops do not condemn the Gospel, wc pre- 
serve all tlic rites that appear indilTcrcnt to 
us. In a Avord, tliere is no burden that avo 
reject, if AVC can hear it Avithout guilt.” ^ 

]\lany will tln'nk, no doubt, that a little 
more iiidcpeudcnce wouhl have hceri proper 
in this matter, and that it would have been 
hcitiir to liavc passed over the ages that have 
folloAved the times of the apostles, and have 
frankly put in ^iractico the grand iiriiiciplc 
Avhicli tlie Reformation had proclaimed : 
“ Tliere is no other foundation for articles of 
faith than the Word of God.”=* 

Melancthoiis moderation has been admired ; 
and, in truth, while pointing out the abuses 

1 OoncesBuros omrlA qure ad dijrriitatem Episcoporumsta- 
blliciidam pertinent. Corn. Uef. ii. 4;{’. 

Nullum detractavlmuj onus, quod sine scelere BU8ci])i 
PuHset, Ibid. 

•* Solum r«r2iwm Dei eondit artieuloi jiJei. 


of Rome, he was silent on what is most re- 
volting in them, on their disgraceful origin, 
their scandalous consequences, and is content 
to show that they are in contradiction to the 
Scripture. But he does more ; ho is silent 
on the divine right claimed by the pope, on 
the number of the sacraments, and on seve- 
ral other points. His great business is to 
justify the renovated, and not to attack the de- 
formed Church. “ Peace, peac-e ! ” was his 
ciy. But if, instead of all this circumspec- 
tion, the Reformation had advanced with 
courage, had wholly unveiled the Word of 
God, and had made an energetic appeal to 
the sympathies of reform then spread in 
men’s hearts, would it not have taken a 
stronger and more honourable position, and 
Avould it not have secured more extensive 
con([ucsts ? 

The interest that Charles tlie Fifth shoAved 
in listening to the Confession seems doubtful. 
According to some, he endeavoured to under- 
stand tliat foreign language;' according to 
others, he fell asleep.'^ It is easy to recon- 
cile Ihesc contradictory tesliinoiiies. 

When the reading was finished, Chancellor 
Priick, with the two copies in his hand, ad- 
vanced toAvards tlie cinpcror's secretary and 
presented them to him. Charles the Fifth, 
who Avas Avide awake at this moment, him- 
self took tlie two Confessions, handed tlie 
German copy, considered as ollieiMl, to tlie 
Klector of Meiitz, and kept tlie Latin one for 
himself.^ He then made reply to tlie Klector 
of Saxony and to his allies, that he had gra- 
ciously lieard their Confession but as this 
affair avus one of extreme importance, ho 
reqiiircil time to deliberate upon it. 

The joy A\dt]i Aviiich the Protestants were 
filled shone in their eyes.* God had been 
Avith them ; and tlicy saw tliat the striking 
act Aviiich had so recently been accomplished 
imposed on them the obligation of confessing 
the truth with iinmovahle perseverance. “1 
am overjoyed,” Avroto Jnither, “ that 1 have 
lived until this hour, in Avhicli Christ has 
been publicly exalted by such illustrious 
confessors and in so glorious an assembly.”® 
’riic whole evangelical church, excited and 
renovated by tliis public confession of its re- 
presentatives, Avas then more intimately 
united to its Divine Chief, and baptized Avitli 
a ncAv baptism. “ »Siiiee tlie apor.tolic age,” 
sahl they (these are the Avords of a contem- 
porary), “ there has never been a greater 
AAmrk or a more magnificent confession.”^ 

The emperor, having descended from his 
throne, approached tlie IVotcstaiit princes. 


• Satis attentus crat C«sar. Jonas In Corp. Ref. 11. 184. 

2 Cum nostra- coufessio Icgerctur, obdormivlt. Br^iitius 
in Corp. Ref. 11. 215. 

3 The Latin copy, deposited in the archives of the Impe- 
rial house, should he found ut Brussels} and the German 
oop%'. sent afterwards to the Council of Trent, ought to be in 
the Vatican. 

* Gnedichllch vernohmon. P. Ilrkund. ii. 3. 

» Cum Incrcdlhili protestaniiuni gaudio. Seek. 11. 170. 

0 Mihi vcliemcntcT placet vixissc in hanc horara. L. Epp. 
Ir. 71. 

^ Grosser und hoher Work. Mathcslus, Hist. p. 93-98. 
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and begged them in a low tone not to publish 
the Confession ; ^ they acceded to his request^ 
and every one withdrew. 


CHAPTER Vril. 

Effect on the Romanists— Luther demands Religious Llber- 
W— His dominant Idea— Song of Triumph— Ingenuous 
Confessions— Hopes of the Protestants— Failure of the 
Popish Intr^ues— The Emperor’s Council— Violent Dis- 
cusslons- A Refutation proposed— Its Authors— Rome and 
the Civil Power— Perils of the Confessors- Melancthon’s 
Minimum— Tho Emperor’s Sister— Melancthon’s Fall — 
Luther opposes Concession— The Legate r^tels Melauc- 
thou — The Pope’s Decision — Question — Melancthon’s 
School-matters- Answer. 

The Romanists had expected nothing like 
this. Instead of a hateful controversy, they 
had heard a striking confession of Jesus 
Christ ; the most hostile minds were conse- 
quently disarmed. “We would not for a 
great deal,” was the remark on every side, 
“ have missed being present at this read- 
ing.”^ The effect was so prompt, that for 
an instant the cause was tliought to be defi- 
nitively gained. The bishops themselves im- 
posed silence on the sophisms and clamours 
of the Fabers and the Ecks.^ “ All that tho 
Luthenuis have said is true,” exclaimed the 
Bishop of Augsburg ; “ we cannot deny it.”* 
— “ Well, doctor,” said the Duke of Bavaria 
to Eck, in a reproachful tone, “ you had 
given mo a very diffcreirt idea of this doc- 
trine and of this affair.”® This was the 
general cry ; accordingly the sophists, as 
they called them, were embarrassed. “ But, 
after all,” said the Duke of Bavaria to them, 
“can you refute by sound reasons the Con- 
fession made by the elector and his allies?” 
— “ VV’ith tlic Avritings of the apostles and 
prophets — no !” replied Eck ; “ but with 
those of the Fatliers and of the councils — 
yes !” ® “I understand,” quickly replied the 
duke ; “ 1 understand. TIic Lutherans, .ac- 
cording to you, are in Scripture ; and Ave are 
outside.” 

The Archbishop ifermann, elector of 
Cologne, tlic Count-palatine Frederick, Duke 
Erick of Brunswick-Iaincburg, Duke Henry 
of Mecklenburg, and the Dukes of Foine- 
raiiia, Avere gained over to the truth; and 
Hermann sought erelong to establish it in 
his electorate. 

The impression produced in other countries 
by the Confession Avas perhaps still greater. 
Charles sent copies to all the courts ; it was 
translated into French, Italian,^ and even 
into Spanish and Portuguese ; it circulated 
through all Europe, and thus accomplished 


what Luther had said: “ Our Confession will 
penetrate into every court, and the sound 
thereof will spread tlirough the whole 
earth.” ^ It destroyed the prejudices that 
had been entertained, gave Europe a sounder 
idea of the Reformation, and prepared the 
most distant countries to receive the seeds 
of the Gospel. 

Then Luther’s voice began to be heard 
again. He saw thaf it was a decisive mo- 
ment, and that ho ought now to give the 
impulse that would gain religious liberty. 
He boldly demanded this liberty of the Ro- 
man-catholic princes of the diet f and at the 
same time endeavoured to make his friends 
quit Augsburg. Jesus Christ had been 
boldly confessed. Instead of that long series 
of quarrels and discussions Avhich was about 
to become connected with this courageous 
act, Luther would have wished for a striking 
rupture, even should he seal with his blood 
the testimony rendered to the Gospel. The 
stake, in his idea, would have been tho real 
catastrophe of this tragedy. “ I absolve you 
from this diet, in the name of tlie Lord,” 
wrote he to his friends. “ Now home, retuni 
home, again 1 say home ! Would to God that 
1 were the sacrifice offered to this new coun- 
cil, as John IIuss at Constance !”* 

But TiUthcr did not expect so glorious a 
conclusion : he compared the diet to a drama. 
First, tlicro had been the exposition, then 
the prologue, afterwards tlic action, and iioav 
he Avaited for tlic tragic catastrophe, accord- 
ing to some, but Avhicli, in his opinion, Avould 
be merely comic.® Everything, ho tliought, 
would be sacrificed to political peace, and 
dogmas would bo set aside. This proceed- 
ing, Avhich, even in our own days, Avould bo 
ill the eyes of the Avorld the heiglit of Avis- 
dom, Avas in Luther's eyes the height of 
folly. 

He was especially alarmed at the thought 
of Charles’s intervention. To withclraAV the 
Church from all sccuhar influence, and the 
governments from all clerical iiiflneiiee, Avas 
then one of tlic dominant ideas of the grijat 
reformer. “ You sec,” Avrote he to Melaiic 
thon, “ tliat they oppose to our cause tho 
same argument as at Worms, to wit, still 
and for ever the judgment of the emperor. 
Thus Satan is always harping on tlie same 
string, and that emaciated strength ® of the 
civil poAver is the only one which tliis myriad- 
willed spirit is able to find against Jesus 
Christ.” But Luther took courage, and 
boldly raised his head. “ Christ is coming,” 
continued ho ; “he is coming, sitting at the 


1 In still anirercdet und cebethen. Corp. Ref. 11. 143. 

2 Rrlicks Oeschichtc derllandl. in den Sachen dcs Qlau- 
bens zu Augsbourg. Forsteniann Archlv. p. 60. 

* Multi epiacopi ad pacem sunt inclinati. L. Epp, Iv. 70. 

4 Ilia quee recltata sunt, rera sunt, sunt pura vcrltas ; 
non possumus inficiari. Corp. Ref. ii. 154. 

4 So habmati Im vor nicht eesagt. Mathes. Hist. p. 99. 

« Mit Propiieten und Apostcln schrifteu nicht, Mathes. 

Hist. p. 99. 

7 Ctesar sibi fecit nostram confessionem redd! Italica et 
Oallica lingua. Corp. Ref. 11. 155. The French translation 
will be found in Forstemann’* UrUrunden. 1 . 357.— Xrftcief prtn. 
etpaw/jr dt lafoy. 


1 Perrumpot in omnes aulas Prlnclpnm et Regum. L. 
Epp. Iv. 90. 

Epistle to the Elector of Mentz. Ibid. 74. 

* Igitur absolve VOS in nomine Domini ab Isto conventu. 

Ibid. 96. . .,,, 

■* Vellcm ego sacrificium csso huJns novlsslml conciiu, 
tlcut Johannes Huss Cuiitantiie. Ibid. 110. 

* Sod catastrophen illi tragicum, nos comlcam cxpccia- 
nius. Ibid. 85. 

9 Sic Satan chorda semper oberrat eadem, et mllle-artifcx 
Ille non habet contra Christum, nisi unum Ulud elumbo ro- 
bur. Ibid. 100. 
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right hand Of whom? not of the empe- 

ror, or we should long ago have been lost, 
but of God himself: let us fear nothing. 
Christ is the King of kings, and the Lord of 
lords. If he loses this title at Augsburg, he 
must also lose it in all the earth, and in aU 
the heavens.” 

Thus a song of triumph was, on the part 
of the confessors of Augsburg, the first 
movement that followed this courageous 
act, unique doubtless in the annals of the 
Church. Some of their adversaries at first 
shared in their triumph, and the others were 
silent; but a powerful reaction took place 
erelong. 

On the following moniing, Charles having 
risen in ill-humour and tired for want of sleep, 
tlie first of his ministers who appeared in 
the imperial apartments was the count-pala- 
tine, as wearied and embarrassed as his mas- I 
ter. “ We must yield sometliing,” said he 
to Charles ; “ and I would remind your ma- 
jesty that the Emperor Maximilian was will- 
ing to grant the two kinds in the Eucharist, 
the marriage of priests, and liberty with re- 
spect to the fasts.” Charles the Fifth eagerly 
seized at this proposition as a means of safety. 
But Granvelle and Cainpeggio soon arrived, 
and induced him to withdraw it, 

Rome, bewildered for a moment by the 
blow that ha(i struck her, rose up again with 
energy. “ 1 stay with the mother,” exclaim- 
ed the Bishop of Wartzburg, meaning by it 
tlie Church of Rome ; “ the mother, the 
mol iiiir !” “ My lord,” wittily replied Brentz, 
“ P^J^y? iioC f<^^‘ fhe mother, forget either 
the Father or the Son !” — “ Well! 1 grant it,” 
replicil the Archbishop of Salzburg to one of 
Ilia friends, “ 1 also should desire the com- 
munion ill both kinds, the marriage of priests, 
the reformation of the mass, and liberty as 

regards food and other traditions But 

that it should be a monk, a poor monk, who 
presumes to reform us all, is what we cannot 
tolerate.”^ — “ 1 should have no objection,” 
said another bisliop, “ for Divine worsliip to 
be celebrated every where as it is at Wit- 
temberg ; but .*^0 can never consent that this 
new doctrine should issue from such a cor- 
ner.” And as Mehincthon insisted with 
the Archbishop of ISalzhurg on the necessity 
of a. reform of the clergy : “ AVell ! and liow 
can you wisji to reform us ? ” said the latter 
abruptly : “ we priests liavc always been 
good for nothing.” This is one of the most 
ingenuous confessions that the Reformation 
has extorted from the priests. Every day 
fanatical monks and doctors, brimful of so- 
phisms, were seen arriving at Augsburg, 
and endeavouring to inflame the hatred of 
the emperor and of the princes.^ “If wc 
formerly had friends,” said Melancthon on 
the morrow of the Confession, “now w^e 


possess them no longer. We are here alone, 
abandoned by all, and contending against 
measureless clangers.” ^ 

Charles, impelled by these contrary pai- 
ties, affected great indifference. But with- 
out permitting it to be seen, he endeavoured, 
meanwhile, to examine tiiis affair thoroughly. 

“ Let there not be a word wanting,” he had 
said to his secretary, when requiring from 
him a French translation of the Confession. 

“ He does not allow anything to be observed,” 
whispered the Protestants one to another, 
convinced that Charles was gained ; “ for if 
it were known, he would lose his Spanish 
states : let us maintain the most profound 
secrecy.” But the emperor’s courtiers, who 
perceived these strange hopes, smiled and 
shook their heads. “ If you Iiavc money,” 
said Schepper, one of the secretaries of state, 
to Jonas and Melancthon, “it will be easy 
for you to buy from the Italians whatever 
religion you please ; but if your purse is 
empty, your cause is lost.” Then assuming 
a more serious tone: “ It is impossible,” 
said he, “ for the emperor, surrounded as he 
is by bishops and cardinals, to approve of 
any other religion than that of the pope.” 

This was soon evident. On the day after 
the Confession (Sunday, 26th June), before 
the breakfast hour,® all the deputations from 
the imperial cities were collected in the 
emperor's antechamber. Charles, desirous 
of bringing back the states of the empire to 
unity, began with the weakest. “ Some of 
the cities,” said the count-palatine, “ have 
not adhered to the last Diet of Spires : the 
emperor calls upon them to submit to it.” 

Strasburg, IVureinberg, Constance, Ulin, 
Rcutliiigen, Heilbronn, Mcmmingcn, Lindau, 
Keinpten, VVindsheim, Isny, and Weissem- 
burg, which were thus summoned to 
renounce the fixmous protest, tliought the 
moment curiously chosen. They asked for 
time, 

’I'he position was complicated : ’discord had 
lieen thrown into the midst of the cities, and 
intrigue was labouring daily to increase it.* 
It Avus not only hefVveen the popish and the 
cvang(!lical citiiis that disagreement existed; 
but also hetAveen the Zwinglian and the 
Lutheran cities, and even among the latter, 
those which had not adhered to the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg manifested great ill-humour 
tOAvards the deputies of Keutlingen and Nu- 
remberg. This proceeding of Charles the 
Fifth was therefore skilfully calculated, for 
it was based on the old axiom, Divide et 
impera. 

But tlie enthusiasm of faith overcame all 
these stratagems, and on the next day 
(27th June), the deputies from the cities 
transmitted a reply to the emperor, in which 


1 Nob hie soil ac desertl. Corp. Bef. it. 141. 

1 Sed quod imus monachus deheat nos reformare omnes. 2 Nob, si pccuniani haberemus, facile religtonem quam 

Corp. Bef. 11. l». vellcmus enaturos ab Ttalis. Ibid. 156. 

2 Aus dem Loch und Wli -kel. L. Op, . xx. 307. ® Heute vor dem morgenessen. Ibid. 143. 

* Quotldle coofluunt hue sophistte ao monacbl. Corp. « I'^s Bind unter uns Stildten, vlel praotlca und Seltsames 
Ref. 11. 141. wesens. Ibid. 161. 
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they declared that they could not adliero to 
the Recess of Spires “without disobeying 
God, and without compromising the salva- 
tion of their souls.” ^ 

Charles, who desired to observe a just 
medium, more from policy than from equity, 
wavered between so many contrary convic- 
tions. Desirous nevertheless of essaying 
his mediating influence, he convoked the 
states faithful to Rome, on Sunday, 26th 
June, shortly after his conference with the 
cities. 

All the princes were present : even the 
pope’s legate and the most influential Roman 
divines appeared at this council, to the great 
scandal of the Protestants. “ What reply 
should be made to the Confession ? ” was the 
question set by Charles the Fifth to the sen- 
ate that surrounded him.'** 

'J’hree dilferent opinions were proposed. 
“ Let us beware,” said the men of the pa- 
pacy, “ of discussing our adversaries’ reasons, 
and let us be content with executing the 
edict of Worms against tlie Lutherans, and 
with constraining them by arms.” ® — “ Let 
us submit the Confession to the examination 
of impartial judges,” said the men of the 
empire, “and refer the final decision to the 
emperor. Is not even the reading of the 
Confession an appeal of the Protestants to 
the imperial power?” Others, in the last 
place (and these were the men of tradition 
and of ecclesiastical doctrine), were desirous 
of commissioning certain doctors to compose 
a refutation, which should be read to the 
Protestants and ratified by Charles. 

The debate was very animated : the mild 
and the violent, tlie politic and the fanatical, 
took a decided course in the assembly. 
George of Saxony and Joachim of Rrandcn- 
burg showed themselves the most inveterate, 
and surpassed in this respect even the eccle- 
siastical princes.^ “ A certain clown, whom 
you know well, is pushing them all from be- 
hind,” ® wrote Melaiictlioii to Luther ; “ and 
certain hypocritical theologians hold the 
torch and lead the whole band.” This clown 
was doubtless Duke George. Even the 
princes of Bavaria, whom the Confession had 
staggered at first, immediately rallied around 
the chiefs of the Roman party. The Elector 
of Mentz, the Bishop of Augsburg, and the 
Duke of Brunswick, showed themselves the 
least unfavourable to the evangelical cause. 
“ I can by no means advi.se his majesty to 
employ force,” said All)ert. “ If liis majesty 
should constrain their consciences, and should 
afterwards quit the empire, the first victims 
sacrificed would be the priests ; and who 
knows whether, in the midst of these dis- 
cords, the Turks would not suddenly fiill upon 

Vcrletzung der eowLssen gegen Qott. P, Urkund. 

* Adversarli nostri Jam dcliberant quid velint respondore. 
Corp. Ref. ii. 2Clh Juno. 

3 Rom agendam esse vl, non audlendam causam. Ibid. 
154. 

4 HI sunt duces, et qtiidem acerrimi alterins partis. Ibid. 

* Omuea unus gubernat rusticus. Ibid. 20 th June, 170. 


US?” But this somewhat interested wisdom i 
of the archbishop did not find many sup- j 
porters, and the men of war immediately ' 
plunged into the discussion with their harsh I 
voices. “If there is any fighting against I 
the Lutherans,” said Count Felix of Wcrdcii- i 
berg, “ I gratuitously offer my sword, and [ ’ 
swear never to return it to its scabbard until I 
it has overthrown the stronghold of Luther.” ! 
This nobleman died suddenly a few days j 
after, from the consequences of his intempe- i 
raucc. Then the moderate men again inti^r- i 
fered: “The Lutherans attack no one article i 
of the faith,” said the Bishop of Augsburg; 

“ let us come to an arrangement with them ; 
and to obtain peace, let us concede to them 
the sacrament in both kinds and the marriage 
of priests. I would even yield more, if it 
were necessary.” Upon this loud cries arose : 
“He is a Lutheran,” they exclaimed, “and 
^ou will see that he is fully prepared to sacri- 
fice even the private masses ! ” — “The niasse.s ! 
we must not even think of it,” remarked some 
with ail ironical smile; “Rome will never 
give them up, for it is tliey which maintain 
her cardinals and her courtiers, with tlu'ir 
luxury and their kitclnms.” ^ The Arclihishop 
of Salzburg and the Elector of Brandenburg 
replied with great violence to tlic motion of ! 
the Bishop of Augsburg. “ The; Jmthcrans,” 
said they abruptly, “ have laid before us a 
Confession written with black ink on wliite 
paper. Well: If 1 were emperor, 1 would i 
answer them wi th red b/Zr.” — “ Sirs,” quickly | 
replied the Bishop of Augsburg, “ take care i 
then that the red letters do not fly in your j 
faces I” The Elector of Mentz was compelled ' 
to interfere and calm the spciakers. ! 

The emperor, desirous of playing tlio clia- | 
raeter of an umpire, wmild have wislied the ; 
Roman party at least to have placed in liis ; 
hands an act of accusation against the lie- : 
form : but all was now altered ; tlie majority, 
becoming daily more compact since the Diet 
of Spiros, no longer sided Avitb C’harles. Knll 
of the sentiment of their own slrcngtli, tliey 
refu.sed to assume the title of a party, and to 
take the emperor as a judge. “What are 
you saying,” cried they, “ of diversity be- 
tween the members of the empire ? There is : 
but one legitimate party. It is not a question 
of deciding between two opinions whose ; 
rights are equal, but of crushing rebels, ami 
of aiding those wlio have remained faithful , 
to the constitution of the empire.” 

This haughty language enlightened 
Charles: ho found they had outstripped j 
him, and that, abandoning his lofty position ii 
of arbiter, he must submit merely to be tlie 
agent of the orders of the majority. It was || 
this majority which henceforward command- j 
cd in Augsburg. They excluded the iiu- ij 
perial councillors who advocated more equi* i| 

1 Catdlnel, Churstusanen, Pracht und Kitchen. BriicH 

^kton antvorten mlt ciner Sclirift mit Eubrickon 
(reBchrieben. Corp. Ref. ii. 147. 
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table views, and the Archbishop of Mentz 
^himself ceased for a time to appear in the 
diet.' 

The majority ordered that a refutation of 
the Evangelical doctrine should bo imme- 
diately drawn up by Romish theologians. If 
they had selected for this purpose moderate 
men, like the Bishop of Augsburg, the Re- 
formation would still have had some chance 
of success with the great principles of Christi- 
anity ; but it was to the enemies of tho>Rc- 
forni, to the old champions of Rome and 
of Aristotle, exasperated by so many defeats, 
that they resolved to intrust this task. 

They were numerous at Augsburg, and not 
held in very great esteem. “ The princes,” 
said Jonas, “ have brought their learned 
men with them, and some even thiiir unlmrned 
and thair fools."'^ Provost Faber and Doctor 
Eck led the troop ; behind them was drawn 
U]) a cohort of monks, and above all of Do- 
minicans, tools of the Inquisition, and im- 
patient to recompense themselves for tlie op- 
probrium they had so long endured. Tliere 
was the provincial of the Doiniiiieaiis, Paul 
Hugo, their vicar John Bourkard, one of 
their priors Conrad Kocicdn, who had written 
against Lutlier’s marriage; with a number 
of Carthusians, Augustincs, Franciscans, and 
the vicars of several bishops. Such were tfie 
men wlio, to the number of twenty, were 
commissioned to refute Molancthon. 

One might beforehand havii augured of the 
work by tlio workmen. Eacb one understood 
that it was a question, not of refuting the 
Confession, but of branding it. Canipeggio, 
wlio doulitless suggested this ilbomencd list 
toCUiarlcs, w'as widl aware that these doctors 
were incapable of measuring themselves with 
Mclaiicthon ; but ilicir naini^s formed the 
most decided standard of po})eiy, and an- 
nounced to the world clearly aiul immediately 
what the diet proposed doing. 'I'liis was the 
essential point. Itomo would not leave Chris- 
tendom even hope. 

It wa.s, however, I'equisilc to know wliether 
the diet, and the emperor who was its organ, 
had the right vn' pronouncing in this purely 
religious matter. Charles put the question 
botli to the Evangelicals and to the Roman- 
ists.*'* 

“ Your highness,” said Luther, who was 
consulted by the elector, ‘* may reply with 
all assurance: Yes, if the emperor wisli it, 
let him he judge ! 1 will bear every thing on 
his part ; hut lot him decide nothing contrary 
to the AVord of God. Your liighncss cannot 
put the emperor above God himself.* Does 
not the first commandment say. Thou sfuilt 
have no other Gods before im V' 

The reply of the papal adlicrcnts was quite 
as positive in a contrary sense. “ Wo think,” 

' Non Tcnit in flenntura. Corp. Ref. il. 175. 

* Quidera ctiain suoa Inerudltos et ineptos. , ^ 

3 See the document uxtciu'.ttul from the archives of Bava- 
ria In P. Urkund, H. 9 „ . 

* Koaueulden Kaiser nicht uber Oott eetaen. L. Epp. It. 

93. 


said they, “ that his majesty, in accord with 
the electors, princes, and states of the em- 
pire, has the right to proceed in this affair, as 
Roman Emperor, guardian, advocate, and 
sovereign protector of the Church and of our I 
most holy faith.” ^ Thus, in the first days ! 
of the Reformation, the Evangelical Church i 
frankly ranged itself under the throne of * 
Jesus Christ, and the Roman Church under 
the sceptre of kings. Enlightened men, even . ; 
among Frotestants, have misunderstood this 
doulilc nature of Protestantism and Popery. 

TJic pliilosophy of Aristotle and the hier- 
archy of Rome, tlianks to this alliance with 
the civil power, w^ere at length about to see 
the day of their long-expected triumph arave. 

•So long as the schoolmen had been left to the 
force of their syllogisms and of their abuse, 
they had been defciitcd ; but now Charles the 
Fifth and the diet hehl out their hands to 
them ; the reasonings of Faber, Eck, and 
Wimpiiia were about to be countersigned by 
the German chancellor, and eonfirraed by the 
great seals of the empire. Who could resist 
them? The Roinisli error has never had any 
strength except by its union with the secu- 
lar arm ; and its victories in the Old and in 
tlie New World arc owing, even in our days, 
to state patronage.® ' 

These things did not escape the piercing 
eye of Luther. He saw at once the weak- 
ness of the argument of the papist doctors 
and the power of Charles’s arm. “ You are 
w^aitiiig for your adversaries’ aiiswmr,” wrote 
ho to his friends in Augsburg ; “ it is already 
written, and licro it is : Tlie Fathers, the 
Fathers, the Fatlicrs; the Church, the Church, 
the Church ; usage, custom ; but of the fcJcrip- 
tiires nothing ! ’riien the emperor, sup- 

ported by the testimony of these arbiters, 
wdll pronounce against you;* and then will 
you hear boastings from all sides that will 
ascend to heaven, and threats that will de- 
scend even to hell.” 

'riuis changed tlie situation of the Reform. 
Cliarles was obliged to acknowledge his weak- 
ness; and to save the appearance of his 
power, he took a decisive part with the ene- 
mies of Luther. The emperor s impartiality 
disappeared: the state turned against the 
(jJospcl, and there remained for it no other 
saviour than God. 

At first many gave way to extreme dejec- 
tion : above all, Melancthon, wlio had a nearer 
view of the cabals of the adversaries, ex- 
hausted moreover by long vigils, fell almost 
into despair.** “ In the presence of these for- 
midable evils,” cried he, “ I see no more 
hope.”** And then, however, ho added — 

“ Except tlio help of God.” 

1 Romischen Kaiser, Vos^t, Advocaten und Obrlaten Be- 
schlnner dor klrkcn. F. Urkuiid. 11. 10. 

2 OtaheUe for instance. 

3 Putres, I'atrcs, Pat res ; Eccicsia, Ecclesla; usus, coo- 
sueiudo, pr.'ctcrca e Scriptura nihil. L. Kpp. iv. 96. 

* Pronunliabit Ciesar contra vos. Ibid. 

5 Quadam iristilla et auasi desesperatione vexatur. 
Corp. Ref. ii. 163. 

o Quid nobis sit speranduni In taniis odUs inlmlcorum. 
Ibid. 145. 
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The legate immediately set all his bat- 
teries to work. Already had Charles several 
times sent for the elector and the landgrave, 
and had used every exertion to detach them 
from the Evangelical Confession.^ Melanc- 
thon, uneasy at these secret conferences, 
reduced the Confession to its minimum, and 
entreated the elector to demand only the two 
kinds in the Eucharist and the marriage of 
priests. “ To interdict the former of these 
points,” said he, “would be to alienate a 
great number of Christians from the com- 
munion ; and to forbid the second would be 
depriving the Church of all the pastors capa- 
ble of edifying it. Will they destroy religion 
and kindle civil war, rather than apply to 
these purely ecclesiastical constitutions a 
mitigation that is neither contrary to sound 
morals nor to faith?”'-* The l*rotestant 
princes begged Melancthon to go himself and 
make these proposals to the legate.^ 

Melancthon agreed ; he began to flatter 
himself with success ; and, in truth, there 
were, even among the papists, individuals 
who were favourable to the Reformation. 
There had recently arrived at Augsburg, 
from beyond the Alps, certain propositions 
tolerably Lutheran,* and one of the emperor’s 
confessors boldly professed the doctrine of 
justification by faith, cursing “ those asses of 
Germans,” as ho called them, “ who arc in- 
cessantly braying against this truth. One 
of Cliarles's chaplains approved of even the 
whole of the Confession. There was some- 
thing farther still ; Charles the Fiftli Iiaving 
consulted the grandees of t^^pain, who were 
famous for their orthodoxy : “If the opinions 
of the Protestants are contrary to the articles 
of the faith,” they had replied, “ let your 
m/ijosty employ all his power to destroy thi.s 
faction ; but if it is a question merely of 
certain changes in human ordinances and 
external usages, let all violence L* avoided.”® 
“ Admirable reply !” exclaimed Melancthon, 
who persuaded himself that the Komi.sh doc- 
trine was at tlic bottom in accoAxlance w'ith 
the Gospel. 

The Reformation found defenders in even 


and often endeavoured, although with pru- 
dence, to appease her brother Charles With 
regard to the Protestants.^ 

Melancthon, encouraged by these demon- 
strations, and at the same time alarmed by 
the threats of war that the adversaries were 
continually uttering, thought it his duty to 
purchase peace at any cost, and resolved in 
consequence to descend in his propositions 
as low as possible. He therefore demanded 
an interview with the legate in a letter 
whose authenticity has been unreasonably 
doubted.'-* At the decisive moment the heart 
of tho reform champion fails, — his head 
turns — he staggers — he tails ; and in his fall 
he runs the risk of dragging with him tlic 
cause which martyrs have already watered 
with their blood. 

Thus speaks the representative of the Re- 
formation to the representative of the pa- 
pacy 

“ There is no doctrine in w'liich w'c diffijr 
from the Roman Church ;•'* w'o venerate the 
universal authorit)" of tho Roman Pontitf, 
and arc ready to obey him, provided bo does 
not reject us, and that of bis clemency, w hich 
he is accustomed to show tow-ards all nations, 
ho will kindly pardon or approve certMiii 
little things that it is no longer pcjssible for 

u.s to change Now then, wdll you reject 

those who appear as suppliants before you? 
Will you pursue them with fire and sword ? 

Alas ! nothing draw-s upon us in Oi:r- 

many so much liatred, as the unshaken finii- 
ne.ss with wdiicli we maintain the doctrines 
of the Roman Church.* Rut w-ith the aid of 
God, wc wdll remain laithful, even unto 
dcatl), to Christ and to the Roman Church, 
although you should reject us.”* 

Thus did Melanctlion humble himst-lf. God 
permitted this fall, that future ages might 
clearly see how low’ the Refonnatioii wms 
w illing to descend in order to maintain unity, 
and that no one niiglit doubt that the schism 
had come from Rome.; hut also, assuredly, 
that they might learn how great, in every 
impiu’tant work, is the weakness of tho no- 
blest instruments. 


still higher stations. Mary, sister of Charles 
the Fifth, and widow’^ of King Louis of Hun- 
gary, arriving at Augsburg three days after 
the reading of the Confession, wuth her sister- 
in-law the Queen of Rohemia, Ferdinand’s 
wife, assiduously studied tho Holy ►Scrip- 
tures ; she carried them with her to the 
hunting parties, in which she found little 
pleasure, and had discovered therein the 
jewel of the Reform, — tho doctrine of gratui- 
tous salvation. This pious princess made 
her chaplain read evangelical sermons to her, 

1 Legatl I7orlnt)eL^ ad Senatnm. Oorp, Hof. il, 161. 

Melancthon ad flue. Sax. Elect. Ibid. 162 . 

» Prlncipea nostrt miserunt nos ad R. I). V. Ibid. I7i. 

* Pervenerunt ad nos proposillonea qusedam Italics satis 
Lutheran a. Ibid. 163. 

^ Istis Oermanis asinis, nobis In hsc parte obgannlentl- 
bus. Ibid. 

* Hispanicl proceres pretclare et sapienter responderunt 
CasarL Ibid. 179. 


Fortunately there wais tlicn anoth-er man 
who ujdield the honour of the Reformation. 
At this very time laiilicr wrote to Melanc- 
tlioii : “ There can he no concord hctwc(jii 
Christ and Relial. As far as reg.-u’ds me, 1 
W’ill not yield a hair’s breadth.® ISuoiier than 
yield, 1 should prefer suffering everything, 
even tho mo.st terrilric evils. Concede so 
much tho less, as vour adversaries require 
the more. God will not aid us until wc aic 
abandoned by all.”^ And fearing some wcak- 

t'Tl etvroKea]o(/o; studet nobis placaro fra- 

trem. Corp. Ref. 11. 178. 

2 See the Oorp. Ref. il. 168. 

2 DofTtna nullum hnbemus dlversum ab EccleslaBomana. 
Ibid. 171). 

* Quam quia Ecclesin Romnnie dogmata summa con. 
stnntla defendlmua. Ibid. , , 

& Vol si rocuBubltis nos in gratiam recipere. Ibid. 

9 At certo pro mea persona, ne plium quidem cedam. L 
Epp. Iv. 88. „ , . 

' Neque enim Juvabimur ni descrtl prius slmus Ibid sr. 
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nes8 on the part of his friends, Luther added : 
“ If it were not tempting God, you would 
long ago have seen me at your side I ” ‘ 

Never, in fact, had Luther’s presence been 
so necessary, for the legato haa consented to 
an interview, and Melancthon was about to 
pay court to Campeggio.^ 

The 8th of J uly was the day appointed bv 
tlic legate. His letter inspired Thilip with 
the most sanguine hopes. “ The cardinal 
assures me tliat ho will accede the usage of 
the two kinds, and the marriage of priests,” 
said he ; “lam eager to visit him! 

This visit might decide tlie destiny of the 
Cliurcli. If the legate accepted IMiilip’s iilli- 
matum^ the evangelical countries would be 
replaced under the power of the Komish 
bishops, and all would have been over with 
the Ivoformation ; but it was saved through 
the pride and blindness of Home. The 
Papists, believing it on the brink of the 
abyss, thought that a last blow would settle 
it, and resolved, like TiUtlicr, to concede no- 
thing, “ not even a hair’s breadth.” The 
legate, however, even while redusing, as- 
sumed an air of kindness, and of yielding to 
foreign influence. “ I might have the power 
of making certain concessions, hut it would 
not 1)0 prudent to use it without the consent 
of the German princes;* their will must he 
done ; one of them in particular conjures the 
emperor to prevent us from yielding the least 
thing. 1 can grant nothing.” The Koman 
prince, vvith the most amiable smile, then did 
all lie could to gain the chief of tlie Protest- 
ant teachers. Jdclancthoii retired filled witli 
shame at the advances he had made, but still 
(IceeivfMl by (.-arnpeggio. “ No doulit,” said 
he, “ Ik;k and ( 'ochloms have been before- 
liaiid with me at the legate’s.” Luther en- 
tertained a ditrerent opinion. “ I do not trust 
to any of these Italians,” said he ; “ they are 
scoundrels. When an Italian is good, he is 
very good; but then he is a black swan,” 

It was truly the Italians who were con- 
cerned. Shortly after the 12th of July ar- 
rived the pope’s instructions. He had re- 
ceived the Confession by express,® and six- 
teen days had sufficed for the transmission, 
the deliberation, and the return, (Element 
would hear no inention either of discussions 
or of council. Charles w'as to march straight 
to the mark, to send an army into Germany, 
and stifle the Reformation by force. At Augs- 
burg, however, it was thought best not to go 
so (piickly to work, and recourse was had to 
other means. 

“ lie quiet ; we have them,” said the Uo- 
inisli doctors. Sensible of the repro ich that had 

* Certo Jamdiuliim ooram vldlssetls nio. L. Epp. Iv. 98. 

- Ego niiilloa prelumsare solco et Canipegiuni otiam. 
Corn. Uef. il. 193. 

3 Propttro enlrn ad Caiiipeglum. Ibid. 174. 

* Se nihil posse decerncre, nlal de voluntate pTlncIpum 
Ocrinanlw. ibid. 

* Eorte ad lesatum veniebant Eccius ct Cochlreus. Ibid. 
175. 

« Nostra Con fesftio adllomamper vcredarlos mlasa est. 
Ibid. ISO, 219, 


been made against them, of having misrepre- 
sented the Reformation, they accused the 
Protestants themselves of being the cause. 
“ Those it is,” they said, “ who, to give them- 
selves an air of being in accord with us, now 
dissemble their heresy; but we will catch 
them in their own nets. If they confess to 
not having inserted in their Confession all 
that they reject, it will be proved that they 
are trifling with us. If, on the contrary, they 
pretend to have said everthing, they will by 
that very circumstance be compelled to ad- 
mit all that they have not condemned.” The 
Protestant princes were therefore called to- 
gether, and they were asked if the Refor- 
mation was confined to the doctrines indicated 
in the Apology, or if there was something 
morc.^ 

The snare was skilfully laid. The papacy 
had not even been mentioned in Melancthon ’s 
Confession ; other en*ors besides had been 
omitted, and Luther himself complained of it 
aloud. , “ Satan sees clearly,” said he, “ that 
your Apology has passed lightly over the ar- 
ticles of purgatory, the worship of saints, and, 
above all, of the Pope and of Antichrist.” 
The princes requested to confer with their 
allies of the towns ; and all the Protestants 
assembled to deliberate on this momentous 
incident. 

They looked for Melancthon’s explanation, 
who did not decline the responsibility of the 
affair. Easily dejected tliroiigh his own 
anxiety, he became bold whenever he was di- 
rectly attacked. “ All the essential doc- 
trines,” said be, “ liave been set forth in the 
Confession, and every error and abuse that is 
opposed to them has been pointed out. But 
was it necessary to plunge into all those 
questions so full of contention and animosity, 
that are discussed in our universities ? Was 
it necessary to ask if all Christians are priests, 
if the primacy of the pope is of right divine, 
if there can bo indulgences, ^f every good 
work is a deadly sin, if there are more than 
seven sacraments, if they may be adminis- 
tered by a layman, if divine election has any 
foundation in our own merits, if sacerdotal 
consecration impresses an indelible character, 
if auricular confession is necessary to salva- 
tion? No, no ! all these things are in the 

province of the schools, and by no means 
essential to faith.”® 

It cannot bo denied that in the questions 
thus pointed out by Melancthon there were 
important points. However that may be, 
the evangelical committee were soon agreed, 
and on the morrow they gave an answer 
to Charles’s ministers, drawn up with as 
much frankness as firmness, in which they 
said “ that the Protestants, desirous of arriv- 
ing at a cordial understanding, had not 
wished to complicate their situation, and had 
proposed, not to specify all the errors that 

1 An pi lira vclixnus C»sari prnponere controverM quain 
fecerimus. Corn. Ref. 11. 188, 

z Melancthonis Judicium. Ii>Id. 182. 
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had been introduced into the Cliurch, but to 
confess all the doctrines that were essential 
to salvation; that if, nevertheless, the ad- 
verse party felt itself urged to maintain cer- 
tain abuses, or to put forward any point not 
mentioned in the Confession, the Pi^otestants 
declared themselves ready to reply in con- 
formity with the Word of God.” ^ The tone 
of this answer showed pretty clearly that the 
evangelical Christians did not fear to follow 
their adversaries wdierever the latter should 
call them. Accordingly the Roman party 
said no more on this business. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Refutation— Chflrles’B DlasatlRfactlon— Interview with 
the Princes— The Swiss at Augsburg— Tctrajiolitan Oon- 
fe.sslon— Zwingle’.s Confession— Afflicting Divisions— The 
Elector’s Faith— His Peace— The Lion's Skin— The Refu- 
tation — One Conccs-sion— Scripture and the Hierarchy— 
Imperial Commands- Interview between Melanctiion and 
Cam peggi»>— Policy of Charles— Storiny Meeting— Resolu- 
tions of the Consistory— The Prayers of tlie Church- Two 
Miracles— Tlie Emperor’s Menace- Tlie Prince’s (Courage 
— The Mask— Negutiutions — The Spectres at Spires— Tu- 
mult in Augsburg. 

The commission charged to refute the Con- 
fession met twice a-day,* and each of the 
theologians who composed it added to it his 
refutations and his hatred. 

On the 13th July the work was finished. 
“ Eck with his hand,”* said Mclancthon, 
“ transmitted it to the emperor.” Great was 
the astonishment of this prince and of his 
ministers at seeing a work of two hundred 
and eighty pages filled witli abuse.^ “ Rad 
workmen w'aste much wood,” said Luther, 
and impious writers soil much jiaper.” This 
was not all ; to the Refutation were subjoiiKul 
eight appendices on the heresies that Me- 
lancthon had dissembled (as they said) , and 
wdierein they exposed the contradictions and 
“the horrible sects” to wlihdi Lutheranism 
had given birth. TiUstly, not confining them- 
selves to this official answer, the Romish 
theologians, who saw the sun of power shin- 
ing upon them, filled Augsburg with insolent 
and auusive pamphlets. 

There was but one opinion on the Papist 
Refutation ; it was found confused, violent, 
and blood-thirsty.® Charles the Fifth had 
too much good taste not to perceive the dif- 
ference that existed between tliiscoar.se work 
and the noble dignity of Melaiicthon's Con- 
fession. He rolled, handled, crushed, and so 
damaged the two hundred and eighty pages 
of his doctors, that when he returned them 
two days after, says »Spalatin, there were 
not more than twelve entire. Charles would 
have l>een ashamed to have such a pamphlet 
read in the diet, and be required, in conse- 

1 Alls Oottes Wort, welter hcricht Eu thun. F. Urkunden- 
buch, 11. 19. 

* Bia die convcnlre dicunlur. Z\v. Epp, li. 472. 

3 Ecciuscum 8ua conimanliiuiatione. Curji. Ref. ii. 193. 

4 Longiim et plenum copviciis flcriptiim. luld. 

3 Adco confusa, incondita, violenta, sanguiiiulentaet cm- 
delis ut puduerinl. Ibid. lU.^. 


quence, that it should be drawn up anew, 
shorter, and in more moderate language.^ 
That was not easy, “for the adversaries, 
confused and stupified,” says Brentz, “by 
the noble simplicity of the Evangelical Con- 
fession, neither knew where to begin, nor 
where to end ; they accordingly took nearly 
three weeks to do their work over again.” ^ 

Charles and his ministers had great doubts 
of its success ; leaving, therefore, the tlieo- 
logiansfor a moment, they imagined another 
manceuvre. “ Let us take each of the Pro- 
testant princes separately,” said they : “ iso- 
lated, tliey will not resist.” Accordingly, 
on the 15th July, the Margrave of Branden- 
burg w'as visited by l»is two cousins, the 
Electors of Mentz and of Brandenburg, and 
by his two brothers the Margraves l^Vedcrick 
and John Allkjrt. “ Abandon this new 
faith,” said they to him, “ and return to that 
which existed a century ago. ]f you do so, 
there are no favours that you may not ex- 
pect from the emperor; if not, dread liis 
anger.”® 

Shortly after, Duke Frederick of Bavaria, 
the Count of Nassau, De Rogendorf, and 
Truchses were announced to the Elector on 
the ]>art of Charles. “ You liave solicited 
the emperor,” said they, “to confirm the 
marriage of your son with tlui Princess of 
Juliers, and to invest you with the electoral 
dignity; but Ids majesty declares, that if 
you do not renounce the heresy of Imther, 
of which you are the principal abettor, ho 
cannot accede to your demand.” At the 
same time the Duke of Jiavaria, cmplo 3 diig 
the most urgent soli(3itations, aeeoinpaiiietl 
with the most animated gestures * and the 
most sinister threats,® called upon the elector 
to abandon liis faith. “ It is asserted,” 
added Charles's envoys, “ that you have made 
an alliance with the Swiss. The emperor 
cannot believe it ; and he orders 3 ’ou to lot 
him know the truth.” 

The Swiss ! it was the same thing as re 
hellion. This alliance was the phantom in- 
cessantly invoked at Augsburg to alarm 
Charles the Fifth. And in reality »lcpnties, 
or at least friends of the t’iwiss, liad al 
read^' appeared in that city, and thus rende.r- 
ed the position still more serious. 

Buccr had arrived two days before tlic 
reading of the (Confession, and Capito on the 
day subsequent to it.® There was even a 
report that Zwingle would join theni.'^ But 
for a long time all in Augsburg, except the 
Strasburg deputation, were ignorant of tlie 


> Hodic anctoribiiB Ipgis Sopliistls, a CffRarc rnrsus cssjj 
redditam ut emeiidetur el clvilius componatur. Corp. Ref 


ii. 19H. 

Nostra confe.ssIouclta stupidos, attoultos, et confusos. 
Ibid. 

* Ibid. 200 i F. Urknnd. U. 93. ^ ^ 

* Mil reden und Ocbehrden prftchtig crrcl^. Ibid. Zw. 

« Minas dlras Dromissls ingeatlbus adjlciens. Zw. Lpp. 

® Veniinus hue, ego pridie solomnitatfs Dlvl Johannis* 
Capito die dominica soqucntc. Ibid. 472. 

’ Rumor apud nos est, et tc cum tuls llelvctiis comitia 
advolaturum. Jbid. 4.11, 467. 
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presence of these doctors.^ It was only 
twenty-one days after their arrival that Me- 
lanctlion learnt it positively,*-^ so great was 
tlie mystery in which the Zwinglians were 
forced to ensliroud themselves. Tliis was 
not without reason : a conference with Mc- 
lancthon liaviug been requested by them. 
“Lot them write,” replied he; “1 should 
compromise our cause by an interview with 
them.” 

Ihiccr and Capito in their retreat, which 
was'like a prison to tlicm, had taken advantage 
of their leisure to draw up the Telrapoiitan 
Confession, or tlie confession of the four 
cities. 'i’he deputies of Btrasburg, Con- 
stance, Memmingen, and Lindau, presented it 
to the emperor.^ 'J’liese cities purged them- 
selves from the reproach of war and revolt 
that Iiad been continually objected against 
them. Tliey declared that their only motive 
was Christ’s glory, and professed the truth 
“freely, boldly, but without insolence and 
without scurrility.”^ 

Zwiiigle about the same time caused a 
private confession to be communicated to 
Charles,^ whicli excited a general uproar. 
“ Does ho not dare to say,” exclaimed the 
Romanists, “ that the mitred and ivithered 
race (by which Ik; means the bishops) is in 
the (dmreh what hump backs and the scro- 
fula an; in tlui body*? — “ Does he not in- 
sinuate,” said the Lutherans; “ that we arc 
beginning to look back after the (»nioii.s and 
garlic of Egypt?” — “ One might .say with 
great truth that he had lost his senses,” ex- 
claimed Melaucthon.'^ . “All ceremonies, 


is not enough for a Cliriatian to confess 
Christ ; one disciple should confess another 
disciple, even if the latter lies under the 
shame of the world ; but they did not then 
conaprehend this duty. “ Bchisra is in the 
schism,” said the Romanists, and the empe- 
ror flattered himself with an easy victory. 
“ Return to the Church,” was the cry 
from every side, “ which means,” interrupted 
the Btrasburgers, “ let us put the bit in 
your mouths, that we may lead you as we 
please.” ^ 

All these things deeply afflicted the elector, 
who was besides still under the burden of 
Charles's demands and threats. Tiie empe- 
ror had not once spoken to him,® and it was 
every where said that his cousin George of 
Biixony would be proclaimed elector in his 
stead. 

On the 28th July, there was a great festi- 
val at the court. Charles, robed in his impe- 
rial garments, avIiosc value was said to ex- 
ceed 200,000 gold ducats, and displaying an 
air of majesty which impressed respect and 
fear,'* conferred on many princes the investi- 
ture of their dignities ; the elector alone was 
excluded from these favours. Erelong he 
was made to understand more plainly what 
was reserved for him, and it was insinuated, 
that if he did not submit, the emperor would 
expel him from his states, and inflict upon 
him the severest punishment.” * 

The elector turned pale, for he doubted 
not that such would certainly be the termi- 
nation. How with bis small territory could 
he resist that powerful monarch who had 


according to him, ouglit to be abolished; all just vanquished France and Italy, and now 


the bishops oiiglit to be suppressed. In a 
word, all is p(.*rfeetly Jlefcetic, that is to say, 
supremely I )Mr barons.” 

One man formed an exception to this con- 
cert of reprt)aclies, and this was Luther. 
“ Zwiiigle pleases me t»>lerably, and so does 
lUiccr,” wrote he to donas.** lly Biiccr, he 
meant no doubt the 'rctrapolitan Confession : 
tin's expression should ho noted. 


saw Germany at his feet? And besides, if 
lie could do it, had he the right ? Frightful 
iiiglitmares pursued John in his dreams. 
He beheld himself stretched beneath an 
immense mountain under wliich he lay pain- 
fully struggling, while his cousin George of 
Baxony stood on the summit and seemed to 
brave him. 

.lolm at length came forth from this fur- 


Tbus three. Confessions, laid at the feet of nacc. “ I must either renounce God or the 


C’barlcs the I’litli, attested the divisions that 
were rending rrotcstantisin. In vain did 
I’uccr and Capito endeavour to come to an 
understanding with Melanctlion, and write 
to him : “ We will meet wlicrc you will, and 
when you will ; we will bring Bturni only 
witli us, and if you desire it, we will not 
even bring him.” ** All was unavailing. It 


^ Ita latent iit non Qulbuslibet suicopiam faciant. Corp. 
Ref. p. 196, 

‘•i Capito ct Biiccrus adsunt. Id hodio crlo comperi. 
Ibid. 

^ (Mnglianfe civlt atcs proprlam Oonfessionem obluleriint 
Ca?.sari. Corn, Jtef. p. ls'7. This Confession will bo found 
in A’lVmfjitr, Colleetio Confessionum, p. 7H». 
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Id f.atcrl et dlccre auod res est. Zv\'. Kpp. ii. 4S5. 

* Set; >J|eine.ver Coll. Conf. p. 16. 

® Pcdutiim et mitraiutn genus Kplscoporum, id csset In 
Rcolesia, quod gibbi et struinuta in corpttre. ibid, Zwiiigle 
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I Oicas sirapliciter menk captuin oh;;o Corp. Ref, p. 193. 
■ Zwinglius mihlsano placet, ct Riicc rns, L. Epp. iv. 110 . 

* Veniemus quo ct qimndo tu voles. Corp. Kef. ii. 20B, 


world,” said he. “ Well ! my choice is not 
doubtful. It is God who made me elector, — 
me, who was not worthy of it. I fling my- 
self into his arms, and let him do with me 
what shall seem good to him.” Thus tlie 
elector by faith stopped the moutlis of lions 
and subdued kingdoms.”^ 

All evangelical Cliristendum bad taken 
part in the struggle of John the Persevering. 
It was seen that if be should now fall, all 
would fall with him ; and they endeavoured 
to support him. “ Fear not,” cried the Chris- 
tians of Magdeburg, “for your liighness is 
under Christ’s banner.”*^ “ Italy is in expcc- 

1 Una tamcn omnium vox: Reteriimini ««I Secl4$iawi, 
Zw. Epp. ii. 4S4. 

3 Colloquium ojus nondum frul potuiaae. Beck. if. 154. 

3 Apparuit Civsar majestale insignitus veitibus sttls 

Impcrlalibua Corp. Kef. Ii. 242. 

4 Mtiller, Ccsch. der Protestation, p. 715. 

* Hebrews xi. 33, 34. 

6 Untcr dem'Hcerpannyr Jesu Christl. Ibid. p. 131. 
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tation,” wrote they from Venice ; “ if for the more terrible.” ^ All the states of the 
Christ’s glory you must die, fear nothing.”^ empire were convoked for the next day but 
But it was from a highhr source that John’s one. 

coura^ was derived “ I beheld Satan as On Wednesday; 3d August, at two o’clock 
lightning fall from hefven,” said his Master.^ in the afternoon, the emperor took his seat 
The elector, in like manner, beheld in his on the throne in the chapel of the Palatinate 
dreams George fall from the top of the moun- Palace, attended by his brother, the electors, 
tain, and lie dashed in pieces at its feet. princes, and deputies. When the Elector of 

Once resolved to lose every thing, John, Baxony and his allies were introduced, the 
free, happy, and tranquil, assembled his count-palatine, who was called “ Charles’s 
theologians. These generous men desired to mouthpiece;” said to them: “ llis majesty 
save their master. “ Gracious lord,” said having handed your Confession to several 
Spalatin, “ recollect that the Word of God, doctors of different nations, illustrious by 
being the sword of the Spirit, must be upheld, their knowledge, their morals, and their ira- 
not by the secular power, but by the hand of partiality, has read their reply with the 
the Almighty.”® — “ Yes!” said all the doc- greatest care, and submits it to you as his 
tors, “ we do not wish that, to save us, you own.” ® 

should risk your children, your sirbjects, Alexander Bchweiss then took the papers 

your states, your crown Wo will rather and read the Refutation. The Roman party 

give ourselves into the hands of the enemy, approved some articles of the Confession, con- 
and conjure him to be satisfied with our dcnined others, and in certain less salient 
blood.”* John, touched by this language, passages, it distinguished between what must 
refused, however, their solicitations, and te rejected and what accepted, 
firmly repeated these words, which had be- It gave way on an important point ; the 
come his device : “ I also desire to confess opus operatum. ’Fho Protestants having said 
my Saviour.” in their 13th Article that faith was necessary 

It was on the 20th July that he replied to in the sacrament, the Romish party as- 
thc pressing arguments by which Charles sented to it; thus abandoning an error which 
had endeavoured to shako llim. He proved the papacy had so earnestly defended against 
to the emperor that, being his brother’s legi- Luther in that very city of Augsburg by the 
timate heir, he could not refuse him the in- mouth of Cajetnn. " 

vestiture, which, besides, tho Diet of Worms Moreover, they recognized as truly chris- 
had secured to him. He added, that he did tian tlic evangelical doctrine on the Trinity, 
not blindly believe what his doctors said, hut on Christ, on baptism, on eternal punishment, 
that, having recognized the Word of God to and on the origin of evil, 
be the foundation of their teaching, he con- l>ut on all tho other points, Charles, his 
fessed anew, and without any hesitation, all princes, and his theologians, declared them- 
tlio articles of the Apology. “ I therefore selves immovable. They maintained that 
entreat your majesty,” continued he, “ to men are born with the fear of God, th.at good 
permit me and mine to render an account to works are meritorious, and that they justify 
God alone of what concerns the salvation of in union with faith. They upheld the seven 
our souls.”® The Margrave of Brandenburg sacraments, the mass, transiibstantiation, the 
made the same reply. Thus failed this skil- withdrawal of the cup, the celibacy of priests, 
fill manoeuvre by which tlic Romanists liad the invocation of saints, and denied that the 
hoped to break tlie strength of the Refor- Church was an assembly of the saints, 
mation. This Refutation was skilful in some re- 

Six weeks had elapsed since the Confes- spects, and, above all, in what concerned the 
sion, and as yet there was no reply. “ 'Phe doctrine of works and of fiiith. But on other 
Papists, from tho moment they heard the points, in particular on the witlidrawal of tlio 
Apology,” it was said, suddenly became cup and the celibacy of priests, its arguments 
dumb.”® At length the Romish theologians were lamentably weak, and contrary to tlic 
handed their revised and corrected perforin- well known facts of history, 
ance to the emperor, and persuaded this While the Protestants had taken their 
prince to present it in liis own name. The stand on the iScriptures, their adversaries 
mantle of the state seemed to them admi- supported the divine origin of tlio hierarchy, 
rably adapted to the movements of Rome, and laid down absolute submission to its laws. 
“ These sycophants,” said Mclancthon, Thus, the essential character, which still 
“ have desired to clothe themselves with distinguishes Rome from tho Reformation, 
the lion’s skin, to appear to us so much stood prominently forth in this first combat. • 

Among tlie auditors who filled the chapel 
- of the Palatinate Palace, concealed in tlie 

cJrJ: uff’liS" E p of the deputies of Nuremberg, was Joa- 

Luke X. is. 

Urkund *U (lurch weltlich Schwert, P. 

* Sio wolleni Ihnen an Ihrcm BlUte centtgen lasaen. IMd. * Voluerunt sycophantjo thcologi XsavJiJw lllem sibl cir. 

. enmdare, ut essent nobis formldabillores. Corp. Ref. p. 

i B Urkundenbuch, pp. 80-92, 113-U9. 252. ,, 

® Papistas obmutuiase ad ipsorum Ooufeiisionem. Cochl. * Velut suam suaaue publlea auctorltate roboratam. Ur* 
P* kundenbuoh 11. IM. 
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chim Camerarius, who, while Schweiss was 
reading, leant oyer his tablets and carefully 
noted down all he could collect. At the 
same time others of the Protestants, speak- 
ing to one another, were indignant, and even 
laughed, as one of their opponents assures 
us.^ “ Really,” said they with one consent, 
“ the whole of this Refutation is worthy of 
Eck, Faber, and Cochloeus !” 

As for Charles, little pleased with these 
theological dissertations, he slept during the 
reading; 2 but he awoko when Schweiss had 
finished, and his awakening was that of a 
lion. 

The count-palatine then declared that his 
inaiesty found the articles of this Refutation 
orthodox, catholic, and conformable to the 
Gospel ; that he therefore required the Pro- 
testants to abandon their Confession, now 
refuted, and to adhere to all the articles 
which had just been set forth that, if they 
refused, the emperor would remember his 
office, and would know how to show himself 
the advocate and defender of tlio Roman 
Church. 

This language was clear enough : the ad- 
versaries imagined tlicy had refuted the Pro- 
testants by commanding the latter to consi- 
der tliemselves beaten. Violence — arms — 
war — were all contained in these cruel words 
of C^liarlcs’s minister.'* 'fhe princes repre- 
sented that, as the Kofutation adopted some 
of tlieir articles and rejected others, it re- 
quired a CMivful examination, and they con- 
sequently begged a copy should he given 
them. 

Tlie Romish party liad a long conference 
on this deinand : niglit was at liand ; the 
count-palatine replied that, considering the 
late hour and llic importance of tliis atfair, 
the emperor would make known his pleasure 
somewhat later. Tlic diet separated, and 
Cliarlcs the Fifth, cxaspei'atcd at the auda- 
city of tlie evangelical jniiiccs, says Coch- 
hrus, returned in ill-humoar to his apart- 
ments.^ 

The l*rotcstuiits, on tlie contrary, with- 
drew full of j^eaco ; the reading of tlie Refu- 
tation having given them as much confi- 
dence as that of the ( Vmfession itself.® Tlicy 
saw in their adversaries a strong attachmciit 
to the hierarchy, hut a great ignorance of 
the Gospel — a characteristic feature of the 
Romish party ; and this thought encouraged 
them. “ Certainly,” said they, “ the Church 
cannot bo where tliere is no kiiowdedge of 
Christ.”^ 

Mclancthon alone was still alarmed : bo 
walked by sight and not by faith, ami, rc- 

1 Multi c Luthcranis ineplc cacluuniiltantur. Coclilopus, 
P. «05. 

2 Impcrator iternm obdormivlt. Corp. llcf. il. 245. 

2 Tctiit Ctesar ut oinnes in lllos articulos consentiant. 
Ibid. 

< Oratlonls aumma atrox. Ibid. 25:5. 

5 Otesar nop osquo anitno fcrc’oat conim contumaciam. 
Cochl. p. 195. 

® f'uctl Bunt crcctlorc animo. Corp Her. ii. 259. 

“ Kcclesiam Ibl non esse, ubi ijjnoratur C'lristus. 


membering the legate’s smiles, he had another 
interview with him, as early as the 4th Au- 
gust, still demanding the cup for the laity, 
and lawful wives for the priests. “Then,” 
said he, ‘^our pastors will place themselves 
again under tlie government of the bishops, 
and we shall be able to prevent those innu- 
merable sects with which posterity is threat- 
ened.”* Melancthon’s glance into the fu- 
ture is remarkable : it does not, however, 
mean that lie, like many others, preferred a 
dead unity to a living diversity. 

Campeggio, now certain of triumphing by 
the sword, disdainfully handed thi.s paper to 
Coclilccus, who liastened to refute it. It is 
hard to say .whether Melancthon or Cam- 
peggio was the more infatuated. God did 
not permit an arrangement that would have 
enslaved his Church. 

Charles jiassod the whole of the 4th and 
the morning of the 5th of August in consult- 
ation with the Ultramontane party. “It 
will never be by discussion that we shall 
come to an understanding,” sjiidsome ; “and 
if the Protestants do not submit voluntarily, 
it only remains for us to compel them.” They 
nevertheless decided, on account of the Refu- 
tation, on adopting a middle course, louring 
the wiiolc of the diet Charles pursued a skil- 
ful policy. At first he refused every thing, 
liopiiig to lead away tli(3 princes by violence; 
then he conceded a few unimportant points, 
under the impression that the Protestants, 
liaving lost all hope, w'ould esteem so much 
the more the little he did yield. This was 
w'hat he did again under the present circum- 
stance.s. In tlic afternoon of the 5th, the 
count-palatiiic announced that the emperor 
wMuiId give tliem a copy of the Refutation, 
but on these conditions ; namely, that the 
Protestants should not repl}’', that they 
sliouM speedily agree wdth the emperor, and 
that thicy should not print or communicate 
to any one tlic Refutation that should be 
confided to tbem.'^ 

This eommuuieation excited murmurs 
among the Protestants. “ These conditions,” 
said they all, “ arc iiiadmissilile.” — “ The 
Papists present us with their paper,” added 
the Chancellor Briick, “as the fox offered 
a thin broth to his gossip the stork.” 

The .savoiirv hrotli upon a plate by Ueynard waa served up, 
IJuL Mistress Stork, with her long beak, she Could not get a 

sup.3 

“ If the Refutation,” continued he, “ should 
become known without our participation 
(and how can we prevent it y , we shall be 
charged with it as a crime. Let us beware 
of accepting so. perfidious an ofibr.* We 
already possess in the notes of Camerarius 
several articles of tliis paper, and if we omit 

1 Quod nisi det, quid in tot sectis ad posteros futurum sit. 
Cor,.. Kef. U. 148. 

2 V. I’rkund. li. 179; Corp. Tief. li. 256; Brftch. Apol. 72. 

3 Gluck wic der Fuchs braucliet, da or den Storch zu gast 
lud. Briick, Apol. 74. 

4 Quando excinplum per alios in vulgus exire potcrat, 
Corp. Itef. ii. 76. 
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any point, no one will have the right to re- 
proach us with it.” 

On the next day (6th August), the Pro- 
testants declared to tlie diet that they pre- 
ferred declining the copy thus offered to them, 
and appealed to God and to his majesty.^ 
They thus rejected all that the emperor pro- 
posed to them, even what he considered as a 
favour. 

Agitation, anger, and affright were mani- 
fested on every bench of that august as- 
sembly.® This reply of the evangelicals was 
war — was rebellion. George of Saxony, the 
Princes of Bavaria, all the violent adherents 
of Rome, trembled with indignation ; there 
was a sudden, an impetuous movement, an 
explosion of murmurs and of hatred ; and it 
might have been feared that the two parties 
would have come to blows in the very pre- 
sence of the emperor, if Archbishop Albert, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and the Dukes 
of Brunswick, Pomerania, and Mecklen- 
burg, rushing between them, had not con- 
jured the Protestants to put an end to this 
deplorable combat, and not drive the em- 
peror to extremities.^ The diet separated, 
their hearts tilled with emotion, apprehen- 
sion, and trouble. 

Never had the diet proposed such fatal 
alternatives. The hopes of agreemsrit, set 
forth in the edict of convocation, had Only 
been a deceitful lure: now the mask w'as 
thrown aside; submission or the sword — such 
was the dilemma offered to the Reformation. 
All announced that the day of tentatives was 
passed, and that they were bogiiining one of 
violence. 

In truth, on the 6th July, the pope had 
assembled the consistory of cardinals in his 
palace at Rome, and had made known to 
them the Protestant ultimatum ; namely, the 
cup for tlie laity, the marriage of priests, the 
omission of the invocation of saints in the 
sacrifice of the mass, the use of ecclesiastical 
property already secularized, and for the 
rest, the convocation of a council. “ These 
concessions, "said the cardinals, “are opposed 
to the religion, discipline, and laws of the 
Church.^ We reject them, and vote our 
thanks to the emperor for the zeal which he 
employs in bringing back the deserters.” 
The pope having thus decided, every attempt 
at conciliation became useless. 

Campeggio, on his side, redoubled in Z(3al. 
He spoke as if in his person the pope him- 
self were present at Augsburg.® “ Let the 
emperor and the right-thinking princes form 
a league," said he to Charles ; “ and if these 
rebels, equally insensible to threats and pro- 

1 Das Sle eg Qott und Ka*. . Sla). beschlen miiftten. Ur- 
bund. II. iHi. 

Und darob wle man Spiircn mag, cin Entzetzen gchabt. 
Ibid. 

^ HI acccdunt nd nostros i>rlncl|>ef» efcjubcnt omittere hoc 
certamen, ne Catsar velieineiUlus cunimovcatur. Coni. 
Itef. li. 251. 

< Opposltag rcV.gionl, discipliniB, legibusQue Ecclesls. 
Tallav. i. 234. 

* AIs were der Papst ge'bst gegcnwartlg gewest. Briick, 
Apol. 62 . 
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miscs, obstinately persist in their diabolical 
coarse, then let his majesty seize fire and 
sword, let him take possession of all the pro- 
perty of the heretics, and utterly eradicate 
these venomous plants.^ Then let him ap- 
point holy inquisitors, who shall go on the 
track of the remnants of the Reformation, 
and proceed against them, as in Spain against 
the Moors, l^et him put the university of 
Wittemberg under ban, burn all heretical 
books, and send back the fugitive monks to 
their convents. But this plan must bo exe- 
cuted with courage." 

Thus the jurisprudence of Rome consisted, 
according to a prophecy uttered against the 
city which is seated on seven hills, in adorning 
itself with pearls that it had stolen, and in 
becoming drunk with the blood of the 
saints.® 

While Charles was thus urged on with 
blind fury by the diet and the pope, the Pro- 
testant piinces, restrained by a mute indig- 
nation, did not open their mouths,® and 
hence they seemed to betray a W'eiikness of 
which the enperor was eager to profit. But 
there 'was also strength concealed beneath 
this w'cakness. “ Wc have iiotljing left,” 
exclaimed Melancthon, “ but to embrace our 
Saviour’s knees." In tliis they laboured ear- 
nestly. Melancthon begged for Luther’s 
prayers ; Brciitz for those of his own church: 
a general cry of distress and of faith ran 
through evangelical Germany. “ You shall 
have sheep," said Brentz, “if you wall send 
us sheep: you know what I ineMn.”^ The 
sheep that were to be offered in sacrifice were 
the prayers of the saints. 

Tlic Church was not wanting to itself. 
“Assembled every day," wrolu certain cities 
to the clec.tors, “ we heg for you strength, 
grace, and v ictory, — vict< *ry full of joy.” 1 lut 
the man of prayer and faitli was especially 
Luther. A calm and sul)linie courage, in 
which firmness shines at the side of joy— a 
courage that ri.'^es and exults in pioportioii 

as the danger increases is AvJiat Luther's 

letters at tins time present in evny line. 
Tlie ino.st jioetieal image.s are p.do beside 
those energetic exjn* ssions which i>.suo in a 
boiling torrent friun the refiiviner’s s ail, “ J 
have recently witnessed two miracles," wrote 
ho on the 5th August to Chancelhu* Briiek ; 

“ this is the first. As I was at my window. 

I saw the stars, and the sky, and that vast 
and magnificent firmament in Avhich tlie 
Lord has placed tliem. 1 could nowh(3rc dis- 
cover the columns on which the ISIastcr has 
.supported thi.s iinmciiso vault, and yet the 
heavens did not fall 

“ And here is the second. I beheld thick 
clouds hanging above us like a vast sea. 1 

1 So alcnnl perscvcrasscro in qnosla dinbolica vbi 

qiiclia S. M. potnV incttcro la nnvno al icrro e al.foco et »■<»“*- ! 
ritui fxtirpare qucstii vciiCiiuta pliiiit i. Instructio oatH | 
Ca*s.ari a revcrcii<Ha»iino in dicta Augustaiia* 1530. | 

2 JtuvclAliun xvii. and xviil. i 

3 Taclta Indisnatlo. Corp. Bef. II. 254. 

4 llabcbitis oves. si oves ad ro.s mittaiis : intellicitla quo: i 

volo. Ibid. 246. I 
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could neither perceive ground on which they 
repofjod, nor cords by which they were sus- 
ended ; and yet they did not fall upon us, 
ut saluted us rapidly and fled away. 

“God,” continued he, “will choose the 
manner, the time, and the place suitable for 
deliverance, and he will not linger. What 
the men of blood have begun, they have not 

yet finished Our rainbow is faint their 

clouds are threatening the enemy comes 

against us with frightful machines But 

at last it will be seen to whom belong the 
ballistso, and from what hands the javelins 
are launched.^ It is no matter if Luther 
perishes: if Christ is conqueror, Luther is 
conqueror also.” ^ 

The Roman party, who did not know what 
was the victory of faitli, imagined themselves 
certain of success. 

As the doctors had refuted the Confession, 
the Protestants ought, they imagined, to de- 
clare themselves convinced, and all would 
then be restored to its ancient footing : such 
was the plan of the cmpcvor‘s campaign. 
He therefore urged and called upon the I*ro- 
testants; but instead of submitting, they 
announced a refutation of the Refutation. 
Unon this Charles looked at his sword, and 
all the princes who surrounded him did the 
same. 

John of Saxony understood what that 
meant, hut he remained firm. “ The straight 
line,” said he (the axiom was familiar to him), 
“ is the shortest road." It is this indoinitahle 
firmiK^ss that has secured for liim in history 
the name of John the IVu’sevcring. lie was 
not alone: all tlioso ITotcstant princes who 
had grown up in tlic midst of courts, and 
who were liabitualed to pay an humble obe- 
dience to the emperor, at that time found in 
tlicir faith a noble independence that con- 
founded Charles the Fifth. 

With the design of gaining the Marquis 
of Brandenburg, they opened to him the pos- 
sibility of according 'iiini some possessions in 
•Silesia on which he had claims. “ Jf Christ 
's Clirist,” replied he, “ the doctrine that I 
have conlessoU is truth.” — “ But do you 
know,” quickly replied his cousin the Elector 
Joachim, “what is your stake?” — “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the margrave, “ it is said I 
shall be expelled fioiii this country. Well I 
may God protect me 1 ” One day Prince 
Wolfgang of Anhalt met Doctor Eck. 
“ Doctor,” said he, “ you arc exciting to 
war, but you will tiiid those who will not be 
lichiudhand with you. 1 have broken many 
a lanco for my friends in my time. My Lord 
Jesus Christ is assuredly worthy that 1 
should do as much for liim.” 

At tlic sight of this resolution, each one 
asked himself wliether Charles, instead of 
curing the disease, w'as not augmenting it. 
Reflections, criticisms, and jests passed bc- 

} In fine vldehitur enjim U.ni L. Iv. 130, 

- Vlncat ChrlstiiR timuIo, i.iUil refert vi peroat Lulherus, 
aula victore ChrUto victor cilt. Ibid. 


tween the citizens; and the good sense of 
the people manifested in its own fashion what 
they thought of the folly of their chiefs. We 
will adduce one instance. 

It is said that one day, as the emperor was 
at table with several Roman-catholic princes, 
he was informed that some comedians beg- 
ged permission (according to custom) to 
amuse their lordships. First appeared an 
old man wearing a mask, and dressed in a 
doctor’s robe, who advanced with difficulty, 
carrying a bundle of sticks in his arms, 
some straight and some crooked. lie ap- 
proached the wide flrc-place of the Gothic 
hall, threw down his load in disorder, and 
immediately withdrew.^ Charlc.s and the 
courtiers read on his back the inscription — 
John Reuciilin. Next came anotlicr mask 
with an intelligent look, who made every 
exertion to pair the straight and the crooked 
pieces but finding his labour useless, he 
shook his head, turned to tlie door, and dis- 
appeared. Tliey read — Erasmus oe Rotter- 
dam. Almost immediately after advanced a 
monk with bright eye and decided gait, 
carrying a brasier ©flighted coals.® He put 
the wood in order, set lire to it, and blew and 
stirred it up, so that the flame rose bright 
and sparkling into the air. lie then retired, 
and on his back were the words — Martin 
Luther. 

Next approached a magnificent personage, 
cov'cred \vith all the imperial insignia, who, 
seeing the fire so bright, drew his sword, and 
endeavoured by violent thrusts to extinguish 
it ; but the more he struck, the fiercer burnt 
the flames, and at last he quitted the hall in 
indignation. His name, as it would seem, 
was not made known to the spectators, but 
all divined it. The general attention was 
soon attracted by a new character. A man, 
Avearing a surplice and a mantle of red vel- 
vet, Avith an alb of Avhite a\W) 1 reaching to 
his heels, and ha\irig a<^ stole around his 
neck, the ends ornamented with pearls, ad- 
vanced majestically. On beholding the 
flames that already filled the hearth, he 
wmng his liands in terror, and looked 
around for something to extinguish them. 
Seeing two vessels at the very extremity of 
the hall, one filled Avith Avater, and tlic other 
Avith oil, he rushed tow.ards them, seized un- 
Avittiiigly on that containing the oil, and 
throw it on tlie fire.* The flame then spread 
with such violence that the mask fled in 
alarm, raising his hands to heUA^cn ; on his 
back was read the name of Inco X. 

The mystery w^as finislied ; but instead of 
claiming their remuneration, the pretended 
actgrs bad disappeared. No one asked the 
moral of this drama. 

The lesson, however, proved useless ; and 
the majority of the diet, assuming at the 

1 VcTsonalArvacontccta.habltudoctoraU rortabatstruem 
Usnoram. T. I.. Fabrlcius. nvip. omnln, ii. 231. 

2 lllc vonabatiir curva recUs exsequare ligtiis. Ibid. 

3 In Rzula ierens ignem et pninas. Ibid. 

* Uurrens in atnpliorum olco idonam. Ibid. 
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same time the part assigned to the emperor 
and the pope, began to prepare the means 
necessary for extinguishing the fire kindled 
by Luther. They negotiated in Italy with 
the Duke of Mantua, who engaged to send a 
few regiments of light cavalry across the 
Alps;^ and in England with Henry VIII., 
who had not forgotten Luther’s reply, and 
who promised Charles, through his ambas- 
sador, an immense subsidy to destroy the 
heretics.^ 


A terrible awakening for those who still 
flattered themselves with seeing the reli- 
gious debates conclude peacefully 1 Miglit 
not these unheard-of measures be the com- 
mencement of war and the signal of a fright- 
ful massacre ? 


CHAPTER X. 


At the same time frightful prodigies an- 
nounced the gloomy future which threatened 
the Reform. At Spires fearful spectres, in 
the shape of monks with angry eyes and 
hasty steps, had appeared during the night. 
“ What do you want ? ” they had been 
asked. — “ We are g<nng to the Diet of Augs- 
burg 1 ” they replied. The circumstance had 
been carefully investigated, and was found 
perfectly trustworthy.^ “ The interpretation 
IS not diflScult,” exclaimed Molancthon : 
“ Evil spirits are coming to Augsburg. to 
counteract our exertions, and to destroy 
peace. They forebode horrible troubles to 
us.”^ No one doubted this. “ Every thing 
is advancing towards war,” said Erasmus.^ 
“ The diet will not terminate,” wrote Brentz, 
“ except by the destruction of all Germany.”® 
“ There will be a slaughter of the saints,” 
exclaimed Buccr, “ which will be such that 
the massacres of Diocletian will scarcely 
come up to it.”^ War and blood ! — this was 
the general cry. * 

Suddenly, on the night of Saturday, 0th 
August, a great disturbance broke out in the 
city of Augsburg.® There was running to 
and fro in the streets ; messenger.^ from the 
emperor were galloping in every direction ; 
the senate was called together and received 
an order to allow no one to pass the city 
gates.® All were aloot in the imperial bar- 
racks ; the soldiers got ready their arms ; 
the regiments w«rc drawn up, and at day- 
break (about three o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing) the emperor’s troops, in opposition to 
the custom always observed in the <Iiot, re- 
lieved the garrison of the city and took pos- 
session of the gates. At the same time it 
was reported that they would not be opened, 
and that Charles had given orders to keep a 
strict watch upon the elector and his allies.^® 


Philip of Hesso— Tcmptation—Unlon resIstcd—The Land, 
grave’s Dissimulation— Tho Emperor’s Order to the Pro- 
testants— Brandenburg’s threatening Spticches— Resolu- 
tion of Philip of Hesse— Flight from Augsburg— Discovery 
—Charles’s Emotion— Revolution in the Diet— Metamor- 
phosis-Unusual Moderation— Peace ! Peace I 

Trouble and anger prevailed in the imperial 
palace, and it was the landgrave who had 
caused them. Firm as a rock in the midst 
of the tempest with which he was surrounded, 
Miilip of Hesse had never bent his head to 
the blast. One day, in a public assembly, 
addressing tho bishops, he had said to them, 
“ My lords, give peace to the empire ; we 
beg it of you. If you will not do so, and if 
1 must fall, be sure that I will drag one or 
two of you along with me.” They saw it 
was necessary to employ milder means with 
him, and the emperor endeavoured to j^ain 
him by showing a favourable disposition 
with respect to the county of Katzenellcii- 
bogen, about which he was at variance with 
Nassau, and to VVurtcinhcrg, which ho 
claimed for liis cousin Ulric. On his side 
Duke George of {Saxony, his father-in-law, 
had assuretl Jiim tliat he would make him 
his heir if he would submit to the pope. 
“ TJicy carri<Ml him to an exceeding high 
mountain, whence they showed him all tho 
kingdoms of the worlcKand the glory there- 
of,”^ says a chronicler, but tlie landgrave re- 
sisted the temptation. 

One day lie heard that the emperor had 
manifested a desire to speak to him. He 
leapt instantly on his horse and appeared 
before Charles. 'J’hc latter, who had with 
him Ids secretary Scliweiss and tlie Bishop 
of Constance, represented that he Jiad four 
complaints against him ; namely, of liaving 
violated the edict of Worms, of despising tlie 
muss, of having, during Ids absence, ex- 
cited all kinds of revolt, and tinally, of having 
transmitted to him a book iiiwhicli his sove- 


f Che tentftno col Duca «li Mantovn d’ avero II niodo dl 
condurre lOW cavalll loggicri d’ Italia in caso kI faccssc 
giierra in Germania. Nic. Tielulo Rclat. 

2 Cui '(reu.sari) incontem vim peciinia* in hoc sacrum bcllnm 
contra hereticos Anglns promisisso fortur. Zw. l-'.pp. ii. 4 ^ 4 , 
^ Res et diligenter inguisiia et cji;plurata maxlmequc 
Corp. Ref. ii. 259. 

* Monachorum Splrensium (pairfjc.'/. plane signiiicat hor- 
ribllem tumultum. Ibid. 

* Vides rem plane ten . e ad helium. Corp. Ref. Aug. 

12, p. 261, 

^ Comitia non finSentiir nisi totius Germaniie malo et 
exjtio, (;orp. Kef. ii. 216. 

" J.aniena sanctorum quails via Dlocletlani tempore fuit. 
Buc. Ep. Aug. M, lojo. 

* Tumultum magnum fulssc in civitate. Corp. Kef. If. ‘277. 
® Facto autein ItKetnpe.sla node (’tt-sor jsenatul inandavit, 

uibis sua; cmittant. Ibid. 

Daff mau auf den ( luirfur.st zu .SacUseu aufschen haben 
soli. Bruck, Apul. p. <a). 


reign rights wore attacked, 'i'hc landgrave 
justified himself ; and the emperor said that 
Jie necepteil liis replies, ext.ept with regard 
to tlio faith, and beggctl him to show hiin- 
s(.*lf in that respect entirely submissive to his 
majesty. “ AVhat would you say,” added 
Charles, in a winning tone, “ if I elevated 
you to the regal dignity ? ® But, if you show 
yourself rebellious to my orders, then I shall 
behave as becomes a Roman emperor.” 


> Auf den hohnn berg i 
3 Von Ihr sol bit gen Ii 
3 Quin ct in rcgcni 
Philip dcT Or. 1. 26.1. 


ihrt. Lanzo’s Chronik. 
cci^rittcn. C:urp. Kef. „i 
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These words exasperated the landgrave, 
but they did not move him. “ I am in the 
flower of my age,” replied he, “ and I do not 
pretend to despise the joys of life and the fa- 
vour of the great ; but to the deceitful goods 
of this world T slifill always prefer the in- 
effable grace of my God.” Charles was 
stupilied ; he could not understand Philip. 

From this time the landgrave had re- 
doubled his exertions to unite the adherents 
of the Reformation. The Zwinglian cities 
felt that, whatever was the issue of the diet, 
they would be the first victims, unless the 
Saxons should give them their hand. But 
this there was some difficulty in obtaining. 

‘‘ It docs not appear to mo useful to the 
public weal, or safe for the conscience,” 
wrote Mclancthon to Bucer, “to load our 
princes with all the hatred your doctrine 
inspires.”^ The Strasburgers replied that 
the real cause of the Papists’ hatred was 
not so much the doctrine of the eucharist 
as that of justification by faith. “ All we, 
who desire to belong to Christ,” said they, 
“ are one, and have nothing to expect but 

death.” 2 

This was true; but another motive besides 
checked Arclancthon. If all the Protestants 
united, they would feel their strength, and 
war w'ould be iiicvitaldc. 'rherefore, then, 
no union ! 

The landgrave, threatened by the empe- 
ror, rejected by the theologians, began to 
ask himself what he did at Augsburg. The 
cup was full. Charles’s refusal to coinnm- 
nicete the Ronii.sh Refutation, except on in- 
admissible conditions, made it run over. 
Philip of Hesse saw but one course to take — 
to quit the city. 

Scarcely had the emperor made kiiOAvuthc 
conditions which lie placed on the commu- 
nication of the reply, than on hhiday even- 
ing, 6tli August, the landgrave, going alone 
to the count-palatinc, Charles’s minister, had 
begged for an immediate audience with his 
majesty. Charles, who did not care to see 
him, pretended to bo busy, and had put off 
Pliilip until the following Sunday.^ 15ut the 
latter answered that he could not wait ; that 
his wife, who was dangerously ill, entreated 
him to return to Hesse without delay ; and 
that, being one of the youngest princes, the 
meanest in understanding, and useless to 
Charles, he humbly begged his majesty 
would permit him to leave on the morrow. 
^J’he emperor refused. 

We may well understand the storms this 
refusal excited in Philip’s mind; but he 
knew how to contain himself ; n^ivcr had he 
appeared more tranquil. During tluj whole 
of Saturday (6th August), he seemed occu- 
pied only with a magnificent tourney in ho- 


nour of the emperor and of his brother Ferdi- 
nand.^ He prepared for it publicly ; bis ser- 
vants went to and fro, but under that din of 
horses and of armour, Philip concealed very 
different designs. “ The landgrave conducts 
himself with very great moderation,” wrote 
Melancthon to Luther the same day.® “ He 
told me openly that, to preserve peace, he 
would submit to conditions still harder than 
those which the emperor imposes on us, and 
accept all that he could without dishonouring 
the Gospel.” 

Yet Charles was not at case. The land- 
grave’s demand annoyed him ; all the Pro- 
testants might do the same, and even quit 
Augsburg unexpectedly. The clue, that he 
had hitherto so skilfully held in his hands, 
was perhaps about to be broken : it was bet- 
ter to be violent than ridiculous. The empe- 
ror therefore resolved on striking a decisive 
blow. The elector, the princes, the deputies, 
were still in Augsburg: and he must at 
every risk prevent their leaving it. Such 
were the heavy thoughts that on the night 
of the 6th August, while the Protestants 
wore calmly sleeping,^ banished repose from 
Charles's eyes ; and which made him hastily 
arouse the councillors of Augsburg, and send 
his messengers and soldiers through the 
strc(;ts of the city. 

The Protestant princes were still slumber- 
ing, when they received, on the part of the 
emperor, the unexpected order to repair im- 
mediately to the Hall of the Chapter.^ 

It was eight o’clock when they anived. 
They found there tlio Electors of Branden- 
burg and Mentz, the Dukes of Saxonj*’, 
Brunswick, and Mecklenburg, the Bishops 
of iSalzburg, Spires, and Strasburg, George 
Truchses, the Margrave of Baden’s repre- 
sentative, Count Martin of CElting, the Abbot 
of Weingarten, and the Provost of Bamberg. 
These wore the commissioners nominated by 
Charles to terminate this great affair. 

It was the most decided among them, 
Joacliim of Brandenburg, who began to 
speak. “ You know,” said he to the Pro- 
testants, “ with what mildness the emperor 
has endeavoured to re-establish unity. If 
some abuses have crept into the Cliristiaii 
('hurch, he is ready to correct tliem, in con- 
junction with the pope. But how contrary 
to the Gospel are the sentiments you have 
adopted I Abandon your errors, do not any 
longer remain separate from the Church, and 
sign the Refutation without delay.® If you 
refuse, then, througli your fault, liow many 
souls will he lost, how much blood shed, 
what countries laid waste,, wliat trouble in 
all the empire ! And you,” said he, turning 

1 A<i ludoB CQurstros Ui hor.oTcm Cresaris Instltucndos 
puldit e sose npnaravit. Sock. ii. l72. 

■- J.jindgravius vuldo inoderato se gerlt. Corp. R«f. U. 


* Nostros principcsoncrareiiividiavcstrldogiuatis. Corp. 
Kpf. 11. 221. 

Arctissimo c|uoq\i« inter r.os conjiiiipt » esse niiis, quotauot 
Chrlstf esse vohinnis. Jbf.; p. 2a«i. 

* <^um imperator dilalloncm rcspoiidondi astu quodain 
acceplsset. Jbld. pp. 234, UTfi. 


251. 

3 F.po vcroBonino sopitus duloltcr qiiiesccbam. Ibid. 27^. 

4 jliino facto Civsar convocavlt nostros principcs. 

Ibid. 277; Briiok, Apol, J). 7!A > ,, 
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towards the elector, “ your electorate, your 
life, all will be torn from you, and certain 
ruin will fall upon your subjects, and even 
upon their wives and children.” 

The elector remained motionless. At any 
time this language would have been alarm- 
ing : it was still more so now that the city 
was almost in a state of siege. “ We now 
understand,” said the Protestants to one 
another, why the imperial guards occupy 
the gates of the city.” ^ It was evident, in- 
deed, that the emperor intended violence.^ 

The Protestants were unanimous: sur- 
rounded witli soldiers, at the veiy gates of 
the prison, and beneath the thousand swords 
of Charles, they remained firm. All these 
threats did not make them take one step 
backwards.® It was important for them, 
however, to consider their reply. They 
begged for a few minutes’ delay, and re- 
tired. 

To submit voluntarily, or to be reduced by 
force, was the dilemma proposed by Charles 
to the evangelical Christians. 

At tlio moment when each was anxious 
about the issue of this struggle, in wliich the 
destinies of Christianity were contending, an 
alarming rumour suddenly raised the agita- 
tion of all minds to its height. 

The landgrave, in the midst of his pre- 
parations for the tournament, meditated the 
most serious resolution. Excluded by Charles 
from every important deliberation, irritated 
at the treatment the Protestants bad under- 
gone during this dict,*^ convinced that they 
had no more cliance of peace,® not doubting 
that tlieir liberty was greatly, endangered in 
Augsburg, and feeling unable to conceal 
under the appearance of moderation the in- 
dignation with wliicli bis soul was filled, 
being besides of a quick, prompt, and re- 
solute character, Pliilip had decided on quit- 
ting the city and repairing to his states, in 
order to act freely, and to serve as a support 
to the Reformation. 

But wdiat mystery was required! If the 
landgrave was taken in the act, no doubt he 
would be put under arrest, 'i’his daring step 
might therefore become tlio signal of those 
extreme measures from wliich he longed to 
escape. 

It was Saturday, the 6th August, the day 
for which l*hillp had requested the emperor’s 
leave of absence. He waited until tlic com- 
mencement of the night, and tlien, about 
eiglit o’clock, disguised in a foreign dress, 
without bidding litre well to any of his friends,® 
and taking every imaginable precaution,’ be 
made for the gates of the city, about the time 
when they are usually closed. Five or six 


H * 27 - »iunc enr r(uL.p niiinitx- fuorunt. Corp. Ilcf. 

Quia volcbat rVsar nostros vlolentla ad suam srntun- 
tmrn cogere. ibid. 
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* C'ommoUw iudignitatc Rctlonum. Tbld . 2Co, 

4 Spem pads abjecisse. Ibid. 

« Clam omnibus ablt. Ibid. 

» Malta cum cautrla. Seek. It. 172 . 


cavaliers followed him singly, and at a little 
distance.^ In sc critical a moment might 
not these men-at-arms attract attention? 
Pliilip traversed the streets without danger, 
approached the gate,* passed with a careless 
air through the midst of the guard, between 
the scattered soldiers ; no one moA^cd, all re 
mained idly seated, as if nothing extraordi 
nary Avas going on. Philip had passed with 
out being recognized.® His fivo or six horse- 
men came through in like manner. Behold 
tlicm all at last in the open country. The 
little troop immediately spurred their horses, 
aqd fled Avith headlong speed far from the 
walls of the imperial city. 

Yet Philip had taken his inca.surcs so 
well, that no one as yet suspected his depar 
turo. When during the night Charles occu- 
pied the gates Avith his own guards, he 
thought the landgraA’'c still in the city.^ 
When the Protestants assembled at eight in 
the morning in the Chapter-hall, the princes 
of both parties were a little astonished at the 
absence of Philip of Hesse. ^J’hey were ac- 
customed, however, to see him keep aloof, 
and thought he might be out of Immour. 
No one imagined he Avas between twelve and 
fifteen leagues from Ang.sburg. 

After the termination of the confercnco, 
and as all AA'crc returning to tlicir hotels (the 
Elector of Brandenburg and his friends on 
the one hand, elated at tlui spi'ech they had 
delivered, the Elector of Saxony and his allies 
on the other, resolved to sacrifice every 
thing), inquiries were made at the landgrave’s 
lodgings as to the reason of his alisence ; 
tlioy closely questioned Saltz, Nns/.hicker, 
Mayer, and *Sclmepf. At la.st the lle.s.sian 
councillors could no longer keep the secret. 
“The landgrave,” said lliev, “ has returned 
to Hesse.” 

This news circulated immediately tlirough 
all the city, and shook it like the. explosion 
of a mine, ( harles especially, avIio found 
hiiii.self mocked and frustrated in his cxjwcta- 
tion.s — Charles, who had not had the 
suspicion,® trembled, and w'as enraged.® ’flic 
IVotestants, Avhom the landgrave had not 
admitted to his secret,’ were as mucli n.'-to- 
nhshed as the Roman catholics tliemselves. 
and feared that this inconsiderate deparlure 
might be tlie immediate signal for a terrible 
per.secution. There Avas only laitlier, who, 
the moment he heard of Philipp. ])roceoding, 
higlily approved of it, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Of 
a truth, all these delays and indignities are 

1 Clam cum panels equitlbns. Corp. Kef. 11. 277 ; Mil 5 
odor C pferdon. Ibid. 

Scckondorf, nnd M. dc Rommel no dot'i't .after lilm, snj‘ 
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enough to fatigue more than one land- 
grave.” ^ 

The Chancellor of Hesse gave the Elector 
of Saxony a letter that his master had left 
for him. Pliilip spoke in this ostensible do- 
cument of his wife’s health ; but he had 
charged his ministers to inform the elector 
in private of tlio real causes of his departure, 
lie announced, moreover, tliat he had given 
orders to his ministers to assist the Protest- 
ants in all things, and exhorted his allies to 
permit themselves in no manner to be turned 
aside from tlic Word of God.* •• “ As for me,” 
said he, “ 1 shall fight for the W ord of God, 
at the risk of my goods, my states, my sub- 
jects, and my life.” 

The effect of the landgrave's departure was 
instantaneous : a real revolution was then 
effected in the diet. The Elector of Mentz 
and the Bisliops of Franconia, Philip’s near 
neighbours, imagined they already saw him 
on their frontiers at the head of a powerful 
army, and replied to the Arclibisliop of {Salz- 
burg, wlio expressed astonishment at their 
alarm : “ All ! if you were in our place you 
would do the same.” Ferdinand, knowing 
the intimate relations of Philip with the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, trembled for tlie 
estates of tins prince, at that time usurped 
by Austria ; and Charles the Fifth, unde- 
ceived with regard to those princes whom he 
had believed so timid, niul whom he had 
treated with so mneh arrogance, felt no 
doubt that tins snddmi step of Philip’s had 
been maturely deliberated in the common 
council of tlie Ih'otostants. AH saw a de- 
claration of war in the landgrave's hasty de- 
parture. Tli(!y calhal to mind that at the 
moment when tliev tliouglit the least about 
it, they iiiigiit see him appear at the head of 
his soldiers, on the frontiers of his enemies, 
and no one was ready ; no one even Avished 
to be ready. A lliundcrbolt had fallen in 
the midst of the diot. H'hcy repeated the 
news to one another, Avitli trouhle<l eyes and 
affrighted looks. All was confusion in Ang.s- 
biirg; and eoin iers bore afar, in every direc- 
tion, astoiilsiiinent and consleviiation. 

Tliis alarm immediately converted the 
enemies of the reform. The violence of 
Charles and of th<5 princes wa.s broken in 
this memorable night as if by cncliantmcnt ; 
and the furious wolves were suddenly truns- 
forincd into meek and docile lambs.® 

It was still fciiinday morning : Cliarics the 
Fifth immediately convoked the <lict for the 
.ifternooii.^ “ The landgrave has quitted 
Augsburg,” said Count Frederick from the 
emperor ; “ his majesty flatter', himself that 
even the friends of that prince were ignorant 
of his dep.irturo. It is without the emperor's 


knowledge, and €ven in defiance of his ex- 
press prohibition, that Philip of Hesse has 
left, thus failing in all his duties. He has 
wished to put the diet out of joint.^ But the 
emperor conjures you not to permit your- 
selves to be led astray by him, and to contri- 
bute rather to the happy issue of this na- 
tional assembly. You will thus be secure 
of his majesty’s gratitude.” 

The Protestants replied, that the depar- 
ture of the landgrave had taken place with- 
out their knowledge ; that they had heard of it 
with pain, and that they would have dis- 
suaded him. Nevertheless tljcy did not doubt 
that this prince had solid reasons for such a 
step ; besides he had left liis councillors with 
full powers, and that, as for them, they were 
ready to do every thing to conclude the diet 
in a becoming manner. Then, confident in 
their rights, and being determined to resist 
Charles’s arbitrary acts, they continued : “It 
is pretended that the gates were closed on 
om* account. We beg your majesty to revoke 
tins order, and to prevent any similar orders 
being given in future.” 

Never Avas Charles the Fifth less at case ; 
he liad just spoken as a father, and they 
rcinindctl liim that a fcAV hours back he had 
acted like a tyrant. {Some subterfuge was 
requisite. “It is not on your account.” re- 
plied the count-palatine, “ that the emperor’s 

soldiers occupy the gates Do not believe 

those who tell you so Yesterday there 

Avas a quarrel between tAvo soldiers,* and a 
mob was collected This is Avhy the em- 

peror took this step. Besides, such things 
Avill not he done again Avithout the Elector 
of K’lxony, ill his quality of marshal of the 
empire, being first informed of them.” An 
order avhs given immcdiatol}' to reopen the 
gates. 

No exertions Avere iioav spared by the 
Ivoinrm ])arty to convince the Protestants of 
their good Avill : there Avas an unaccustomed 
mildness in the language of the count-pala- 
tine and ill the looks of Cliarles.® The 
princes of the papal party, once so terrible, 
A\’'erc similarly transformed. They had 
been hastily forced to speak out; if they 
desired Avar, they must begin it instantly. 

But they shrank back at tliis frightful 
pro.spcct. JloAv, Avith the enthusiasm that 
animated the Protestants, take up arms 
against them ! Were not the abu.scs of the 
Church cA-ery Avhere acknoAvledged, and 
could the Roman princes be sure of tlicir 
OAvn subjects ? Besides, Avhat would bo the 
issue of a Avar but the increase of the em- 
peror’s power ? The Roman-catholic states, 
and the Duke of Bavaria in particular, would 
huA'c been glad to see Charles at war with 
the Protestants, in the hope that he would 
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thus ooni|um« his strength ; but it was, on 
the contrary, with their own soldiers that 
the emperor designed attacking the heretics. 
Hencemrth they rejected the instrumen- 
tality of arms, as eagerly as they had at first 
desired it. 

Every thing had thus changed in Augs- 
burg; the Romish party was paralyzed, 
disheartened, and even broken up. The 
sword, already drawn, was hastily thrust 
back into the sheath. Peace ! peace ! was 
the cry of all. 


CHAPTER xr. 

Tho Mixed Commission— The Three T'oints— Romish Dis- 
slmulatlon—Ahusos— Concessions— The Main Question— 
Bishops and Pope conceded— Uan^er of Concession — Op- 
position to the pretended Concord— Lnther’s opposincr 
Letters— The Word above tho Ohurcli— Melaiictlion’a 
Plludness— I’ariist Infatuation— A new Commission— Be 
Men and not Women— The Two Phantoms— Concessions 
—The Three Points— The great Antithesis— Failure of 
Conciliation— Tho Oordiaii Knot— A Council granted— 
(liiarles’s Sinumons— Menaces — Altercations — Peace or 
War— Romanianj concedes— Protestantism resists— Lu- 
ther recalls his Friends. 

The diet now entered upon its third phsisis, 
and as the time of teiitativcs had been fol- 
lowed by tliat of menaces ; now that of 
arrangements was to succeed the period of 
threatenings. New and more formidable 
dangers were now to b(i encountered by tlic 
Reformation. Rome, beholding the sword 
torn from its grasp, had seized the net, and 
enlacing her adversaries with “ cords of liii- 
maiiity and bands of love,” was endeavouring 
to drag them gently into the abyss. 

At eight o’clock in tho morningof the 16 th 
August, a mixed connnission was framed, 
AvJjich counted on each side two princes, two 
lawyers, and three theologians. in tli(3 
Romish party, there were lluko Henry of 
Brunswick, the Bishop of Augsburg, tlie 
Chancellors of Baden and Cologne, with Eck, 
Cochloeus, and Wiinpina; on the part of tlie 
Protestants, were tlie Margrave George of 
Brandenburg, tlie Prince Electoral of Sax- 
ony, the Chancellors Briick and Heller, with 
Melancthon, Brentz, and ►Schnepf.^ 

They agreed to take as basis the Conh.-s- 
sion of the evangelical states, and began to 
read it article by article. The Romish theo- 
logians displayed an unexpected condescen- 
sion. Out of twenty-one dogmatical articles, 
tliere were only six or seven to which 
they made any objection. Original Sin 
stopped them some time, but at Icngtli tliey 
came to an understanding, tho Protestants 
admitting that Baptism removed the guilt of 
the sin, and tlie Papists agreeing that it did 
not wash away concunisccnce. As for flic 
Cliiirch, they granted luat it contained saiic- 
tilled incii and sinners ; and they coincided 
also on Confession. The Protestants rejectfMl 
especially as impossible the eiuimeration of 


all the sins prescribed by Rome. Dr, Eck 
yielded this point.^ 

There remained three doctnnes only on 
which they differed. 

The first was that of Penance. Tho Rom- 
ish doctors taught that it contained three 
parts: contrition, confession, and! satisfac- 
tion. The Protestants rejected the latter, 
and the Romanists clearly perceiving that 
with satisfiiction would fall indulgences, pur- 
gatoiy, and other of their doctrines and pro- 
fits, vigorously maintained it. “ Wo agree,” 
said they, “ that the penance imposed by tho 
priest docs not procure remission of the guilt 
of sin : but wc maintain that it is necessary 
to obtain remission of the penalty.” 

Tho second controverted point was tho 
Invocation of Saints ; and the third, and 
principal one, Justilicatioii by Faith. It was 
of tlie greatest importance for the Romanists 
to inaintaiii the meritorious iiifluenco of 
works; all their system in reality was based 
on that. Eck therefore liauglitily declared 
war on the assertion that faith aluiio justifies. 
“ That word sole," said he, “ wii cannot tole- 
rate. It generates scandals, and renders men 
brutal and impious. Let us send back the 
sole to the cobbler. 

But the Protest'ints would not listen to 
such reasoning; ami even when tlieyput the 
question to each other. Shall we maintain 
that laitli alone justifies us gratuitously? 
“ IJiuIoubtcdly, undoubtedly,” exclaimed one 
of them with exaggeration, (jralnitously and 
nschissh^"'^ They even adduced strange 
authorities : “ Plato,” said they, “ declares 
that it is not by external works, but by vir- 
tue that God is to be adored ; and (^veiy one 
knows these verses of Cato s : 

SI dcus cst animus, nobis ut carmlna (licunt, 

Uic tibi prKciimo pura sit inente coluiulus."^ 

“ Certainly,” resumed the Roinisli theolo 
giaiis : “ it is only of Avorks performed with 
grace that wo speak ; Init avo say that in 
such works there is something meritorious.” 
The Protestants declared they could ix^t 
grant it. 

They had approximated however beyond 
all hope. The Roman tlicologians, clearly 
understanding their position, had purposed lo 
ajipeav agreed, rather than be so in reality. 
Every one knew, for instance, that the Pro- 
testants Injected transuhstantiation : but as 
the article of the Confession on this jiolnt 
might he taken in the Romi.sh sense, the 
Papists had admitted it. Their triumph was 
only deferred. The general exjiiessioiis that 
were used on the controverted points, wmuld 
permit somewhat later a Uomisli interpreta- 

1 Die Siind dio man ulcht wissc, die diirlT man n’u ht 

bcicliicn. F. lirkiindeii. li. 2'28, „ . , , 

2 Man aoll die Sole fin well 7um Scliuatcr Schlckoji. 

Urkiind. ii. 225. This wretched pun of KcK’s rcQulrcs no 
comment. , , 

Orniiino, omnino, addendum cliam/i-mtra. Scultci. p. 

2f'0. 

* If Ooil n a spirit, iis the poets touch, he should be wor- 
Hliippi'd Mith a pure mind. 
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tion to be given to the Confession ; ecclesi- 
astical authority would declare this the only 
true one ; and Rome, thanks to a few mo- 
ments of dissimulation, would thus reascend 
the throne. Have we not seen in our own 
days the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church interpreted in accordance with the 
Council of Trent ? There are causes in which 
falsehood is never awaj|^ing. This plot was 
as skilfully executed, as it was profoundly 
conceived. 

The commissioners were on the best terms 
with one another, and concord seemed re- 
stored. One single uneasiness disturbed 
that happy moment: the idea of the land- 
grave : “ Ignorant th/'t wo are almost 
agreed,” said they, “ this young madbrain 
is doubtless already assembling his army ; 
wc must bring liim back, and make him a 
witness of our cordial union.” On the moni- 
ing of the 13th, one of the members of the 
Commission (Duke Henry of Brunswick), 
accompanied by a councillor of the emperor, 
set out to discharge this diliicult mission.^ 
Duke George of tSaxony supplied his place as 
arbitrator. 

^Jdicy now passed from the first part of 
the (.’onfession to the second : from doc- 
trines to abuses. Ifcrc the Koinish theolo- 
gians could not yield so easily, for if they 
appeared io agree with the I’rotestaiits, it 
was all over with the honour and power of 
the hierarchy. It Avas accordingly for this 
period of t lie combat that they had reserved 
tiieir cunning and their strength. 

They began by approaching the Protest- 
ants as near ns they could, for tho more they 
granted, the more they might draAv the 
Reform to them and .stifle it. “ We think,” 
said they, “ tliat with the permission of his 
holiness, and the approbation of his majesty, 
wc shall be able to allow, until the next 
council, the comniunion iu both kinds, avlier- 
cver it is practi.scd already ; only, your 
ministers should preach at Easter that it is 
not of divine institution, and that Christ is 
wholly in each kind." 

“Mor(30,..r, as h»r tho married priests,” 
continued they, “ desirous of sparing the 
poor women whom they have seduced, of 
providing for tlie maiiitenaiici; of their inno- 
cent ehildrcn, and of nreventing every kind 
oi’ scandal, avo will tolerate them until the 
next council, and we shall then see if it 
will not ho right to decree that married men 
juay be admitted to holy orders, as was 
the case in the primitive Church for many 
Centuries.® 

“ Einally, wc acknowledge lhat the sacri- 
fice of the mass is a mystery, a representa- 
tion, a sacrilicc of commemoration, a menio- 

I iirunswigiia coactus cst alilre tov j^xKtfioya. 

quom timont contrahere cxcrcittini, Scultof. p 2 0. 

Vorschlago di s Anschhmes d«!rSli*b'>u<li;!,,Go'T''ntheils. 
Uik. ii. 251. 

9 Wlii von alters In it.-r orston ivvrolic ctliclie lluiidert 
Jahre, in Ocbrivui-h gevesen. Ibid. 251. 
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rial of the sufferings and death of Christ, ac" 
complished on the cross. 

This was yielding much: but the turn 
of the Protestants was come ; for if Rome 
appeared to give, it was only to take in 
return. 

The grand question was the Clmrch, its 
maintenance and government: who should 
provide for it? They could see only two 
moan.q : princes or bishops. If they feared 
the bishops, they must decide for the princes : 
if they feared the princes, they must decide 
for the bishops. They were at that time 
too distant from the normal state to discover 
a third solution, and to perceive that tho 
Churcli ought to bo maintained by the 
Church itself — by the Christian people. 
“ Secular princes in the long-run will be 
defaulters to tho government of the Church,” 
said the Saxon divines in the opinion they 
presented on the 18th August ; “ they are 
not fit to execute it, and besides it would co.st 
them too dear tho bishops, on the con- 
trary, have property destined to provide for 
this charge.” 

Thus the presumed incapacity of tlie state, 
and the fear they entertained of its indiffer- 
ence, threw the i^rotestauts into the arms of 
the hierarchy. 

They proposed, therefore, to restore to tho 
bishops their jurisdiction, tlie maintenance 
of di.scipline, and the .superintendence of the 
priests, provided they did not persecute tho 
evangelical doctrine, or oppress the pastors 
with impious vows and burdens. “ We may 
not,” added they, “ without strong reasons 
rend that order by which bishops are over 
priests, and which existed in the Church 
from tlie beginning. It is dangerous before 
tho Lord to change the order of govern- 
ments.” 'rheir argument is not founded 
upon the Bible, as may be seen, hut upon 
ecclesiastical history. 

The rrotestant divines went even hirther, 
and, taking a last sti'.p that seemed decisive, 
they consented to acknowledge tho pope as 
being (but of human right) supreme bishop 
of Christendom. “ Although the pope is 
Antichrisf, avc may he under his government, 
as the Jews were under Pharaoh, and in 
later days under Caiaphas.” We must con- 
fess these two comparisons were not flat- 
tering to the pope. “ Only,” added the doc- 
tors, “ let .sound doctriiio be fully accorded 
to us.” 

The chancellor Briick alone appears to 
have been conscious of tho truth : ho wrote 
oil tho margin Avith a firm hand : “ We can - 
not acknowledge the pope, because we say 
he is Antichrist, and because he claims the 
primacy by divine right.”® 

Finally, the Protestant theologians con- 
sented to agree witli Rome as regard.^ in- 

1 Zu F.rrinnenuig umi Ocdachtniss. Urk. 11. 253. 

- I.Ht Ihueii auch uichl moslich. Dazu Kostet cs zu viel. 
Ibid. 217. 

3 Cum didmiis euui Anticlirislurn. Ibid. 2i7. 
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different cerem^es, fiEMits, and forms of wor- raised by his hands on the point of falling to 
ship; and the elector engaged to p^t under ruin in those of Mclancthon* The day on 
sequestration the ecclesiastical property al- which this news arrived, he wrote five letters, 
ready seculariaed, until the decision of the — ^to the elector, to Mclancthon, to Spaktin, 
nextcoancih to Jonas, and to Brciitz, all equally filled 

Never was the conservative spirit of with courage and with faith. 

Lutheranism more clearly manifested. “ We “ 1 learn,” said he, “ that you have begun 
have promised our adversaries to concede to n marvellous work, namely, to reconcilo 
them certain points of church government, Luther and the pop^but the pope will not 
that may be granted without wounding the be reconciled, and Luther begs to bo ex- 
conscience,” wrote Mclancthon.^ But it be- cused.^ And if, in despite of them, you suc- 
gan to be very doubtful whether ecclesiastical ceed in this affiiir, then after your example 
concessions would not drag with them doc- I will bring together Christ and Belial, 
trinal concessions also. The Reform vras “ The world 1 know is full of wranglers 

drifting away still a few more fathoms, who obscure the doctrine of justification by 

and it would he lost. Already disunion, faith, and of fiinatics wlio persecute it. Do 
trouble, and affright were spreading among not be astonished at it, hut continue to defend 
its ranks. “ Mclancthon has become more it wdth courage, for it is the heel of the seed 
childish than a child,” said one of his friends;'^ of the woman that bIuiU bruise the head of 
and yet he was so excited, that the Chancellor the serpent.^ 

of Luneburg liaving made some objections to “ Beware also of the jurisdiction of the 
these unprecedented concessions, the little bishops, for fear we sljouid soon have to re- 
master of arts proudly raised his head, and commence a move terrible struggle than the 
said with a sharp, liarsh tone of voice : “ He first. They will take our ijoncessions widely, 
who dares assert that the means indicated very widely, always more wddely, and will 
are not eliristian is a liar ami a scoundrel.”* give ns theirs narrowly, very narrowly, and 
On which the chanocllor immediately repaid always more narrowly.* All these negotia- 
him in his own coin. These expressions, tions urc impossible, unless the pope should 
however, cannot detract from Mclancthon s renounce his papacy. 

reputation for mildness. After so many use- “ A pretty motive indeed oiir adversaries 
less efforts, he was exhausted, irritated, and assign ! They cannot, say they, restrain 
his words cut the deeper, as they were the tluiir subjects, if wc do not ])ul)lis]i every 
less expected from him. He was not the where that they liave the truth on their side : 
only one demoralized. Brentz appeared as if God only taught Ids Word, that our 
clumsy, rude, and uncivil ; Chancellor Heller enemies might at pleasure tyi'aiinizo over 
had misled the pious Margnivc of Branden* their people. 

burg, and transformed the courage of this “ 'I'hey cry out that wc condemn all the 
prince into pusillanimity; no other human sup- Church. No, we do not condemn it ; but as 
port remained to the elector than his cliaii- for them, tlicy condemn all tlie Word of God, 
cellor Briiek. And even this firm man began and the Word of God is more than the 
to grow alarmed at his i.solation. C.'hurch.” * 

But he was not alone: the most earnest Tliis important declaration of the reform- 
protests were received from without. “ if it is ers decides the controversy between the 
true tliat you are making such concessions,” evangelical Christians and the Papacy: 
said their affrighted friends to the Saxon di- unfortunately we liave often seen Protestants 
vines, “ Christian liberty is at an cnd.'^ What return, ovi this fundamental point, to the 
is your pretended concord? a thick cloud error of Rome, and set the visible Church 
that you raise in the air to eclipse the sun above the Word of God. 
that was beginning to illumine the Church.® “ I write to you now',” continues Luther, 
Never w ill the Christian people accept condi- “ to believe with all of us (and that through 
tions so opposed to tlie Word of God ; and ohedicnee to Jesus (Jhrist), that Campeggio 
your onl}' gain will be furnishing the enemies is a famous demon.® 1 cannot tell how vio- 
of the Gospel w ith a specious pretext to Icntly 1 am agitated by the conditions which 
butcher those wdio remain faithful to it.” you propose. The plan of Cain]teggio and 
Among the laymen these covictions W'ere the pope has l)een to try us first by threats, 
general. “ Better die with Jesus Christ,” and then, if these do not succeed, by strala- 
said all Augsburg,® “ than gain the favour gems ; you have triumplicd over the lii'st 
of the whole w'orld w'ithout him ! ” attack, and sustained the terrible coming 

No one felt so much alarm as Lutlicrw'lien of Ctesar ; now, tlicn, for the second. Act 
he saw tlie glorious edifice that God had w'ith courage, and yield nothing to the ad- 

» Xo« polltlca n conccssuroa quae sine oft’ensione * Sort Tapa noJet ct Iiuthcrus rtepTecatnr. L. Kpp. Jv- I <4. 

..on -.Mentiip. Corp. Ilcf. ii. 3(j2. " Nnm hie o.st llle iitiicus calcuiieua scinlnls aiillauo Hor* 

I’liUii V'MH ist Viiirtlscher rtenn cin Kind worden. Satim- i penti udvcrsaulis. Ibid. 161. 
gartner. Iblrt. 36.J. | ^ Ipsi cniin nostras concosslonos Inrpo, larpu.s, larpris- 

3 Dot Lilgc als cin Poscwichst. Ibid. :\e4. > siine, surb vero, stricte, »trictlns sf rlctissime. Ibid. 1 1 *. 

* Actum o.st tic Christiana Mborlate. Ibid. 204. * Sed nb ip-siH totnm verbuin Del, nuod p/tw qn/nn reefroa 

4 Quid eft concorrtja alliirt csact quana nat«j iam et divul- • dAiiiniiri. Ibid. 145. 

gatfti liici obdiicere iiiibcm. Iblrt. 206. * Quod Liampegglus eat unuB mftgnuB cl insignis oia- 

4 Die gauge Stadt sa^t. Ibid. 297. bulua. Ibid. il7. 
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TersarieSy except what can be proved with 
evidence from the very Word of Gk)d. 

“ But if, which Christ forbid I you do not 
put forward all the Gospel ; if, on the Con- 
trary, you shut up that glorious- eagle in a 
sack; Luther — doubt it not! — Luther will 
come and gloriously deliver the eagle.^ As 
certainly as Christ lives, that shall bo 
done I” 

Thus spoke Luther, but in vain: every 
thing in Augsburg was tending towards 
approaching ruin; Melancthon had a ban- 
dage over his eyes that nothing could tear 
off. He no longer listened to Luther, and 
cared not for popularity. “It does not be- 
come us,” said he, “ to lie moved by the cla- 
mours of the vulgar:^ we must think of 
peace and of posterity. If we repeal the 
episcopal jurisdiction, what will be the con- 
sequence to our descendants? ^fhe secular 
powers caro nothing about the interests of 
religion.® Besides, too much dissimilarity in 
the churches is injurious to peace : wc must 
unite with the hi.shops, lest the infamy of 
schism should ovcrwlielm us b^r over.”* 

The evangelicals too readily listened to 
Melancthon, and vigorously laboured to bind 
to the papacy by tlu: bonds of the hierarchy 
that Church whicli God had so wonderfully 
emancipated. Brotcstantisin rushed Idind- 
fold into the nets of its enemies. Already 
serious voices announced the return of the 
Lutherans into the bosom of the Romish 
Church. “ Tliey are preparing their defec- 
tion, and are ])assing over to the l*apists,” 
said Zwingle.® TIkj politic Charles the Fifth 
acted in sueli a manner that no haughty 
word should eonipromise the victory ; but 
the Roman clergy could not master them- 
selves: their pride and insolence increased 
every day. “ i >ne would never believe,” said 
Melancthon, “ the airs of trinrnpli which the 
Rapists give tliemscives.” TJiero was good 
reason ! the agreement was on tlie verge of 

conclusion : yet one or two steps and 

then, ’WOO to the Reformation ! 

Who could prevent this desolating ruin? 
It was Lutlier who pronounced the name 
towards which all eyes sliould bo turned : 
“ Christ lives,” said he, and He by whom the 
violence of our enemies has been conquered 
will give us strength to surmount their 
wiles.” This, which was in truth the only 
resource, did not disappoint the Reforma- 
tion. 

If the Roman hierarchy had been willing, 
under certain admissible conditions, to receive 
tlic Protestants who were ready to capitulate, 
all would have been over with them. When 
once it held them in its arms, it would have 


stifled them ; but God blinded the Papacy, 
and tlms saved his Church. “ No coiiCes* 
sions,** W declared the Romish senate ; and 
Campeggio, elated 'with his victory, repeated, 
“ No conce.ssions!” He moved heaven and 
earth to inflame the Catholic zeal of Charles 
in this decisive moment. From the emperor 
he passed to the princes. “ Celibacy, con- 
fession, the withdrawal of the cup, private 
masses!” exclaimed he : “ all these arc obliga- 
tory : w'c must have all.” This was saying 
to the evangelical Christians, as the Samnites 
to the ancient Romans : “ Here are the 
Caiidine Forks; pass through them!” 

The Protestants saw the yoke, and shud- 
dered. God revived the courage of confessors 
in their weakened hearts. They raised 
their heads, and rejected this humiliating 
capitulation. The coinrnissioii was immedi- 
ately dissolved. 

This was a gre.’it deliverance; but soon 
appeared a fresh danger. The evangelical 
Christians ought immediately to have quitted 
Augsburg ; hut, said one of tliem,' “ fc>;itan, 
disguised as an angel of light, blinded the 
eyes of tlieir understanding.” Tliey re- 
mained. 

All was not ytg. lost for Rome, and the 
spirit of falsehood and of cunning might 
again renew its attacks. 

It was believed at court that this disa- 
greeable termination of the commission was 
to be ascribed to some wrong-lieadcd indivi- 
duals, and particularly to Duke George. 
They therefore resolved to name another, 
composed of six members only : on the one 
side, Kck, wdtli the (diancellors of Cologne 
and B.adcn ; on llio otlun*, Melancthon, with 
the Chancellors Brilck and Heller. The 
Protestants consented, and all was begun 
anew'. 

Tlie alarm tlicn increased among the most 
decided follow’ers of tlic Reformation. “ If 
'wm expose ourstdves ni'coasingly to new 
dangers, must we not succumb at last?”* 
Tbe deputies of Xureinb(?rg in particular de- 
clared that tlieir city w’ould never place 
itself again under the detested yoke of tbe 
bishops. “ It i.s the advice of the undecided 
Erasmus tliat Melancthon follows,” said 
they. “ Say rather of Aluthojdiel” (2 Sam. 
xv.\ replied others. “ Ilow'ever it may he,” 
added they ; “ if the pope bad bouglit Mo- 
lancthon, the latter could have done nothing 
better to secure the victory for him.”® 

The landgrave wais csjiecially indignant at 
this cowardice. “ Melanctlmn,” wrote he to 
Zwinglc, “ walks backwards like a crab.”^ 
From Frie.dw'ald, wdiethcr he liad repaired 
after his flight from Augsburg, Philip of 
Hesse endeavoured to check the fall of Pro- 


1 Venict, no flnblto, vcnlet LuttoriiH, hanc aqullam li»>c- 
ratiiniH nia^ninco. Tj. Kpp. Iv. las. 

’ Sed nos nihil ilccot vuljri olainoribus nioverl. Corp. Ref. 
11 . 'm. 

^ Profanl Jiirlsdictionem occlPslastU am et simiUancsoUa 
lellgioncm non cureiit. IbUl. 

♦ No schUntulifi ir '"Atnia peri'''! i liiboromus. Ibid. 

^ Lutheran! defcctionem parav.i ad I'apistas. Zw^. Kpp. 
li. m. 


testantism. “ When wc begin to yield, v/e 
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always yield more,” wrote he to his mini- 
sters at Augsburg. “ Declare therefore to my 
allies that I reject these perfidious concilia- 
tions. If wo are Christians, what we should 
pursue is, not our own advantage, but the 
consolation of so many weary and afflicted 
consciences, for whom there is no salvation 
if we take away tlie Word of God. The 
bishops arc not real bishops, for they speak 
not according to the Holy »:k;riptures. If wo 
ficknowledgo them, what would follow ? 
They would remove our ministers, eilciico 
the Gospel, re-establish ancient abuses, and 
the last state would be worse than the first. 
If the Papists will permit the free preaching 
of the pure Gospel, let us come to an under- 
standing with them ; for the truth will bo 
the strongest, and will root out all the rest. 
But if not !— No. This is not the moment to 
yield, but to remain firm even to death. 
Baffle these fearful combinations of Melanc- 
thon, and tell the deputies of the cities, from 
me, to be men, and not women. ^ Let us fear 
nothing : God is wdth us.” 

Mclancthon and his friends, thus attacked, 
sought to justify themselves: on the one 
hand, they maintained, tluat if they preserved 
the doctrine it would finally ovcrtlirow' the 
hierarchy. But why then restore it ? Was 
it not more than doubtful tvhether a doctrine 
so enfeebled would still retain strength sufii- 
cient to shake the Papacy? On tlie other 
hand, Mclancthon and his friends pointed out 
two phantoms before wdiich they shrank in 
affright. The first was ivar^ which, in their 
opinion, was imminent. “ It w’ill not only,” 
said they, “ bring numberless temporal evils 
with it, — the devastation of Germany, mur- 
der, violation, sacrilege, rapine ; but it 
W’ill produce spiritual evils more frightful 
srill.and inevitably bring on the perturbation 
of all religion. 'Fho second phantom was 
tlic supremacy of the state. Melancthon and 
his friends foresaw the dependence to which 
the princes w'ould reduce the Church, the 
increasing secularization of its institutions 
and of its instruments, and the spiritual 
death that would result, and shrank hack 
with terror from the frightful prospect. 
“ Good men do not tliink that the court 
should regulate the ministry of the Church,”® 
said Brentz. “ Have you not yourselves 
experienced,” added ho ironically, “ with 
what w’isdom and mildness these boors (’tis 
thus I denominate the officials and prefects 
of the jjrince.s) treat the ministers of the 
Church, and the (.'Inircli itself. I w'ould 
rather die seven times 1” — I sec,” exclaimed 
Melancthon, “ what a Church avc shall have, 
if the ecclesiastical government is abolished. 
I behold ill the future a tyranny far more 
intol(!rahle than that w’liicli has existed to 


this day.” ^ Then, bowed down by the accu- 
sations that poured upon him from eveir 
side, the unhappy Philip exclaimed : “ If it 
is I who have aroused this tempest, I pray 
his majesty to throw me, like Jonas, into the 
sea, and to drag mo out only to give me up 
to torture and to the stake.”® 

If the Romish episcopacy were once recog- 
nized, all seemed easy. In the Commission 
of Six, they conceded the cup to the laity, 
.marriage to the pastors, and the article of 
prayer to saints appeared of little importance. 
But they stopped at throe doctrines which 
the evangelicals could not yield. The first 
was the necessity of human satisfaction for 
the remission of the penalties of sin; the 
second, the idea of something meritorious in 
every good work ; the third, the utility of 
private masses. “ Ah ! ” quickly replied Cam- 
peggio to (Charles the Fifth, “ 1 would rather 
be cut in pieces than concede any thing about 
masses.”® 

“ What ! ” replied the politicians, “ when 
you agree on all the great doctrines of salva- 
tion, will you rend the unity of tlie Church 
for ever for three such trivial articles? Pet 
the theologians make a last effort, and w'O 
shall see the tw'O parties unite, and Rome 
embrace Wittemherg.” 

It was not so : under these three points 
was concealed a whole system. On the 
Roman side, they entertained the idea that 
certain works gain the Divine favour, inde- 
pendently of tlic disposition of him who per- 
forms them, and by virtue of the wdll of tlie 
(Tiurch. On the evangelical side, on the 
contrary, they felt a conviction that these 
ext<3nial ordinances were mere human tra- 
ditions, and that the only thing wdiieh pro- 
cured man the Divine favour was the work 
that God accomplished by Christ on the 
cros.s; while the only thing that put him in 
possession of this fiivour was the work of re- 
generation that (Jhrist accomplishes by his 
t>pirit in the heart of the sinner. The Ro- 
manists, by maintaining their three articles, 
said : “ The Church saves,” which is the es- 
sential doctrine of Rome ; the evangelicals, 
by rejecting them, said : “ Jesus Christ alone 
saves,” which is Christianity itself. This is 
the great antithesis which then existed, and 
which still separates the two Churches. 
With those thnio points, w’hicli placed souls 
under her dependence, Rome justly expected 
to recover every thing ; and she showed by 
her perseverance that she understood her 
position. But the evangelicals were not dis- 
posed to abandon theirs. The Christian 
principle was maintained against the eccle- 
siastical principle which aspired to swalloAV 
it up : Jesus Christ stood firm in presence of 


I 1 Vid-’o postca mu’io intolcratlHorcm fiituram tyrani>i> 
niciit wcjber scyt-ii sondern niiiiincr. Corp. i dftin quam unquam uiitca fuissc, Corp. Kef. ii. :i34. 

Ref. II. .T/T. I 'i Si HUM4 cflUMi hsec tempestas coacta cat, mo htatlin vclul 

* Confuslo et perLurlnitid Ibid. .T.mam In maro, e.\iciat. Ibid. :M. 

3 Lt aula niiiiisUriiim in iccki^ia orilliiot bou » non I 3 Kr wollte sioh ehe aiif Stilclior Zurcissen lasscn. L. 
Ocllvur Coiisultiiin. Ibid. ac.'. • 0pp. xx. S2*>. 
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the Church, and it was seen that hencefor- 
ward all conferences were superfluous. 

Time pressed : for two mdnths and a half 
Chax’les the Fifth had been labouring in 
Augsburg, and liis pride suffered because 
four or five theologians checked the triumphal 
progress of the conqueror of Pavia. “ What I ” 
said they to him, “ a few days sufficed to 
overtlirow the King of France and the pope, 
and you cannot succeed with these gospel- 
lers ! ” They determined on breaking off 
the conferences. Eck, irritated because 
neither stratagem nor terror had been effec- 
tual, could not master himself in the pre- 
sence of the Protestants. “ Ah ! ” exclaimed 
ho, at the moment of separation, “ wliy did 
not the emperor, when he entered Germany, 
make a general inquest about the Lutherans ? 
He would then have heard arrogant answers, 
witnessed monsters of heresy, and his zeal 
suddenly taking fire, would have led liim to 
destroy all this faction.' But now Briick’s 
mild language and Mclancthon’s concessions 
prevent Ixim from getting as angry as the 
cause requires.” Eck said these words with 
a smile ; but they expressed all his thoughts. 
The colloquy terminated on the 30th August. 

The Roinisli states made their report to 
the emperor. They were face to face, three 
steps only from each other, without cither 
side being able to approach nearei*, even by 
a hair’s breadth. 

Thus, then, Melancthon had failed; and 
his cnoi'irioiis concessions were found useless. 
I'rom a false love of peace, he had set his 
hr;art on an impossibility. Melancthon was 
at the bottom a really Christian sox.d. God 
preserved liim from his great weakness, and 
Droke the chxe that was about to lead him to 
destruction. Nothing could have been more 
fortunate for the Reformation than Mclanc- 
tlion’s failui'c ; but nothing could, at the 
same time, have been more fortunate for 
himself- His friends saw that though he 
was willing to yield much, he could not go 
so far as to yield Christ himself, and his de- 
feat justified him in tlic eyes of the Pro- 
testants. 

Tlie Elector of Saxony and the Margi'avc 
of Brandenburg sent to beg Charles’s leave 
to depart. The latter refused at fii'st rather 
rudely, but at last he began to conjui'c the 
princes not to create by their departure new 
obstacles to tho arrangements they soon 
hoped to be able to conclude.*'^ Wc shall see 
what was the nature of these arrangemeiits. 

The Romanists appeared to redouble their 
exertions. If they let the clue slip now, it 
would be lost for ever: tlic’v laboured ac- 


cellors of Baden and of Saxony, the Chan- 
cellor of Liege and Melancthon ; but all 
these attempts were unavailing. It was to 
other means they were going to have re- 
course. 

Charles the Fifth had resolved to take tlie 
affair in hand, and to cut the Gordian knot, 
which neither doctors nor princes could 
untie. Ii-ritated at seeing his advances 
spurned and his authority compromised, ho 
thought that the moment was come for 
drawing the sword. On the 4th September, 
the members of the Roman party, who were 
still endeavouring to gain over the Protest- 
ants, whispei’cd these frightful intentions in 
Melancthon’s ears. “We scarcely dare 
mention it,” said tliey : “ the sword is already 
in the emperor’s hands, and certain people 
exasperate hirrx more and more. He is not 
easily enraged, but once angry, it is impos- 
sible to quiet him.”' 

Charles had reason to appear exacting and 
tciTible. Ho had at length obtained from 
Rome an unexpected concession — a council. 
Clement VII. had laid the emperor’s request 
befoi’o a congregation : “ How will men who 
reject the ancient councils submit to a new 
one?” they had replied. Clement liimself 
had no wish for an assembly, wliicli he 
dreaded alike on account of his birth and 
conduct.- Howevei*, his nromises at the 
Castle of St. Angelo and at Bologna rendered 
it impossible for him to give a decided refu- 
sal. He answered, therefore, that “ the 
I’cmedy would be worse than the disease : ^ 
but that if the emperor, who was so good a 
Catholic, judged a coiiricil absolutely iiecos- 
saiy, he would consent to it, under the 
express condition, howevei’, that the Pi*o- 
testants should submit iu the meanwhile 
to the doctrines and rites of tlie Church.” 
Then for the place of meeting ho appointed 
Rome ! 

►Scai'ccly had the news of this concession 
spi’cad abroad, than the fear of a Reforma- 
tion froze the papal court. The public 
charges of tho Papacy, which were alto- 
gether venal, immediately fell, says a car- 
dinal, and w'ei’e offered at the lowest price, ^ 
without even being able to find purcliasers.® 
The Papacy was compromised ; its mer- 
chandise was endangered ; and the price 
current immediately declined oi’ the Roman 
exchange. 

On Wednesday (7th September), at two in 
tho afternoon, the Pi’otestant princes and 
deputies having been introduced into the 
chamber of Charles the Fifth, tlio count- 
palatine said to them, “ that the empei'or, 


cordingly to reunite the two ends. Thei'e 
were conferences in the gardens, conferences 
in tho churches, at St. George's, at St. Mau- 
rice’s, between the Duke of Brunswick and 
John Frederick the elector’s son, the Chaii- 


1 Hco Inflammasseru IniperatOTf'M ad totam hanc fac- 
tiouem dHcndait). Corp. Ref. li. X'>b. 

- Autwort des Kaisers, <t'c. I’rKuud. li. 3l;j. 


considering their small number, had not 


1 Neacio an ansim dicere, jam ferrum In manu Csosaris 
case. Corp. Hcf. ii. 312. 

- In cam (eoncilii celebrntionom) Pontifleis animus baud 
pTopcmlebalur. Pallavieini, i. 251. 

3 .\l contrario, remedio e pin poricoloso c per parlorir 
ninffiriori m.'ill. Lettere de PriiuMpc, ii. )!i7. 

^ I'iviiU'atus concilii rumor. .. .publicji Roma? muncra.... 
Jam in vilis.simum pretium docidissent. Pallav. i. 251. 

Che non se non trovauo dauari. J-ett. dl Priu. iii. 5. 
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expected they would uphold new sects 
against the ancient usages of the Universal 
Church ; that, nevertheless, being desirous of 
appearing full of kindness to the last, he 
would require of his holiness the convocation 
of a council ; but that in the meanwhile they 
should return immediately into the bosom of 
the Catholic Church, and restore every thing 
to its ancient footing.” ' 

The Protestants replied on the morrow, 
the 8th of September, that they had not stir- 
red up new sects contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; ® that, quite the reverse, if they had 
not agreed with their adversaries, it was 
because they had desired to remain faithful 
to the Word of God ; that, by convoking in 
Germany a general, free, and Christian coun- 
cil, it would only be doing what preceding 
diets had promised ; and that nothing should 
compel them to re-establish in their churches 
an order of things opposed to the command- 
ments of God.” 

It was eight in the evening w'hen, after a 
long deliberation, the l*rotcstants were again 
called in. “ Ilis majesty,” said George 
Triischscs to them, “ is equally astonished, 
both tliat the catholic members of the com- 
mission .s have accorded so much, and that 
the I'rotestant members have refused every 
thing. What is your party in the presence 
of his imperial majesty, of his papal holiness, 
of the ch'Ctors, princes, estates of the empire, 
and other kings, rulers, and potimtatcs of 
Christendom? It is but just that the mino- 
rity should yield to the majority. Do you 
desire the means of conciliation to bo j>ro- 
tracted, or do you persist in your answer? 
Speak frankly; for if you persist, the emperor 
will immediately see to the defence of the 
Church. To-morrow at one o’clock you will 
bring your final decision.” 

Never had such throuteiiing words issued 
from Cliarles’s mouth. It was evident he 
wi died to suIkIuc the Protestants by terror; 
but this end was not attained. They’ replied 
the next day but one — a day more having 
been accorded them — tliat now attempts at 
conciliation w’onld only fatigue the emperor 
and the diet ; that they only required regu- 
lations to maintain political peace until the 
assembling of the council.'* “ Enougli,” re- 
plied tlie redoubtable emperor; “I will re- 
flect upon it; but in the meantime let no 
one quit Augsburg.” 

Charles the Fifth wa.s embarrassed in a la- 
bynntli from which lie knew not bow to 
escape. The State had resolved to interfere 
with the Church, and saw itself compelled to 
have immediate recourse to ils ullirna ratio — 
the sword. Charles did not dc.sirc war, and 
yet how could he no’ avoid it? If he did 
not execute his threats, liis dignity was com- 


promised, and his authority rendered con- 
temptible. He sought an outlet on one side 
or the other, but could find none. It there- 
fore only remained for him to close his eyes, 
and rush forward heedless of the conse- 
quences. These thoughts disturbed him: 
these cares preyed upon him ; he was utterly 
confounded. 

It w'as now that the elector sent to beg 
Charles would not be offended if he left 
Augsburg. “ Let him await my answer,” 
abruptly replied the emperor : and the elec- 
tei^having rejoined that he would send his 
ministers to explain bis motives to his ma- 
jesty : “ Not so many speeches,” resumed 
Charles, witli irritation ; “ let the elector 
.say whether he will stay or not ! 

A rumour of the altercation between these 
two powerful princes liaving spread abroad, 
the alarm became universal ; it was thought 
war would break out immediately, and there 
was a great disturbance in Augsburg.® It 
\vas evening : men were running to and fro ; 
they rushed into the hotels of the princes and 
of the Protestant deputies, and addressed 
them witli the severest reproaches. “ His 
imperial majesty,” said tliey, “ is about to 
have recourse to the most energetic mea- 
sures ! ” They even declared that hostilities 
bad begun ; it Avas wlnspcred tliat tbe com- 
mander of lionicck (Walter of Kronberg), 
(dccted by the emperor grand master of the 
Teutonic order, was about to enter I’rnssia 
with an army, and dispossc.ss Duke Albert, 
who Iiad been converted by Liitlicr.*’ Two 
nights successively the same tumult was re- 
peated. U'hey shouted, quarrelled, and fought, 
p.articularly in and before tbe mansions of 
tlie princes : the war was nearly commencing 
in Augsburg. 

At that crisi.s (r2th September), John 
Frederick, princc-electoral of Saxony, quitted 
tlie city. 

On the same day, or on the morrow, 
Jerome Wclie, chancellor of Baden, and 
Count Truchse.s on the one side; Cliancellor 
Briick and Melanctlion on the other, met it 
six in the morning in tlie church of St. 
Maurice.'* 

Charles, notwithstanding his threats, could 
not decide on employing force. Ho might 
no doubt by a single word to his Spanish 
bands or to his German lansquenets liave 
seized on these inflexible men, and treated 
tliem like floors. But liow could Cliarlc.s, a 
Netherlander, a Spaniard, who Ii.mI been ten 
yeans absent from the empire, dare, without 
raising all Germany, oiler violence to the 
favourites of the nation? Would not tlie 
Itoman-catholic princes themselves see in 
this act an infringement of their privileges? 


1 Kurtr. mit Solchcn worteti ob er envarten wolto odor 
1 Interim rc?^titiil dfdiere oninta Paplstis. Corp. llcf. il. iiiclit T Urtick, Apol. p. 14.1. 

355. See also ErkLaruny dta Kaiarra Kart. v. L'l'Wundcn. il, Kin beschwerlich Oesebrey zu Aufisbourg den splbcn 

3S/I. nboml ausgc*-l)roc)u*n. Ibid. p. J45. 

* Nit nerie, SecttMi MiediT die heilige Sebrifft. Briick, ^ Man wurue ein Kileg»-volk In Preussen Schlcken. 
Apol. p. ]S(i. Ibid. p. 14:s. 

4 Urkuiiden. 11. 410; Briick, Apol. p. 139. ■* Ibid. p. 1.55-160. 
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War was unseasonable. “ Lutberanism is 
extending already from the Baltic to the 
Alps,” wrote Erasmus to the legate : “You 
have but one thing to do: tolerate it.”^ 

The negotiation begun in the church of St. 
Maurico was continued between the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg and Count Truchses. 
U'hc Roman party only sought to save ap- 
pearances, and did not hesitate, besides, to 
sacrifice every thing. It asked merely for a 
few theatrical decorations — that the mass 
should be celebrated in the sacerdotal gar- 
ment, with chanting, reading, ceremonies, 
and its two canons.*-^ All the rest was re- 
ferred to the next council, and the Protes- 
tants, till tlien, were to conduct themselves 
so as to render an account to God, to the 
council, and to his ran jesty. 

But on the side of the Protestants the 
wind had also changed. Now they no longer 
desired peace with Rome : the scales had at 
last fallen from their eyes, and they dis- 
covered with alfrlght the abyss into which 
they had so nearly plunged. Jonas, Spahitin, 
and even Melanctliou were agreed. “Wc 
have hitherto obeyed tlie coimnandmcnt of 
St. Paul, Be at 2 )C(tce with all men,"' said they; 
“ now we must obey this coinuumdment of 
Christ, Beware ye of the leaven cf the Bhari^ 
sees, which is hypoa'lsy. On the one side of 
our adversaries is nothing but cunning and 
perfidy, and their only aim is to stifle our 
doctrine, which is truth itself.^ Yhey hope 
to save the aboiniiiablo articles of purgatory. 
Indulgences, and the l^apacy, J)ecause we 
have passed them by in silence.^ Let us 
uewarc of betraying Christ and his AVord in 
order to please Antichrist and the devil. 

Luther at the same time redoubled bis en- 
treaties to withdraw Iiis friends from Augs- 
burg. “Rcliirii, return,” cried he to them ; 
“ return, even if it must be. so, cursed bytiie 
pope ami the emperor.® You have confessed 
Jesus Christ, ollen;d peace, obeyed Charles, 
supported insults, aud endured blasphemies. 
1 will canonize you, I, as faithful members of 
Jesus Christ. You liave done niough, and 
more Ilian .iiougli : now it isfot the Lord to 
act, and he will act ! Yhey have our Con- 
fession, they have the Gospel ; let them re- 
ceive it, if they will ; and if they will not, 

let them go . If a war should come, let 

ir come ! AVe have prayed enough ; we have 
discussed enough. 'Phe Lord is preparing 
our adversaries as the victim for the sacri- 
fice ; he will destroy their magnificence, and 
deliver his peojile. Yes ! he will preserve 
ns even from Babylon, and from her burning 
walls.” 

* A mare Uainco ad ITclvotios. Kri'S. Fpp. xlv. l. 

2 In gcwohiilii'Iii'n Klciduiisen mil Uesang iind T.cscn. 
Urk. 11. 4l«. The funon was a Irame of laril-bourd placed 
oit the altar bet'ore the priest, and vhich contained thu 
Apostles’ (Jreed witli varions prayers. 

^ T’.itcl List, gctahrliehe TiicUe, &c, Jonas. Urbund. ii. 

m. 

* Die praiillcbe kirtihcl. Spalat. Ibid. 4J8. Do Primatii 
Papre. de Purgaluvio, do IndulgcutilH. Melancthon, tiorp. 
Uei'. 11. y74. 

* T)em Teufel und Ai.iiehrlst zn tjfailen. Urk. ii. 431. 

® Vel maledictl a Papa et Ctusare. L. 'ipp. Iv. 162-171. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Elector's Preparatives and Indlgnation—Reeess of 
Augsburg— Irritating Language— Apology of the Confes- 
sion— Intimidation— Final luterview—Messagesof Peace- 

Exasperation of the Papists— Restoration of Popery— Tu- 
mult in tire Church— Uiilon of the Churches- The Pope 
and the Knatreror— Close of the Diet— Armatnents— Attack 
on Geneva— Joy of tko Evangelicals— Establlshmeut of 
Protestantism. 

Thus Luther gave the signal of departure. 
They replied to the reformer’s appeal, and 
all prepared to quit Augsburg. On Satur- 
day, the 17th of September, at ten at night, 
Duke Ernest of Luneburg assembled the de- 
uties of Nuremberg and the ministers of the 
indgrave in bis hotel, and announced to 
tliein that the elector was determined to leave 
the next morning, witliout informing any 
one, and that lie would accompany him. 

“ Keep the secret,” said he to them, “ and 
know that if peace cannot be preserved, it 
will be a trilling matter for me to lose, 
combating with you, all that God has given 
me.”^ 

The elector’s preparations betrayed his 
intentions. In the middle of the night Duke 
Henry of Brunswick arrived hastily at his 
hotel, beseceliing him to wait and towards 
morning Counts Truchses and Mausfeldt 
announced that, on the morrow between 
seven and eight, the emperor would give him 
his eonff. 

On Monday, the 19th of September, the 
elector purposing to leave Augsburg imnte- 
diately after his audience with Charles, break- 
fasted at seven o’clock, then sent off bis 
baggage and bis cooks, ^ and ordered his 
officers to bo ready at ten o'clock. At the 
moment wlien John quitted the hotel to wait 
upon the emperor, all the ineinlyers of his 
household were drawn up on each side booted 
and spurred but, having been introduced 
to t.’liarlcs, ho was requested to wait two, 
four, or six days longer. 

As soon as the elector was alone with his 
allies, his indignation burst forth, and he 
even became violent. “ This new delay will 
end ill nothing,”^ he said; “1 am resolved 
to set out, happen what may. It seems to 
me, from the manner in wliicli things are 
arranged, that 1 have now completely the 
air of a prisoner.” The Margrave of Bran- 
denburg begged him to be calm. “ 1 shall 
go,” the elector still replied. At last he 
yielded, and having appcai'ed again before 
Charles the Fifth, bo saiil, “ I will wait until 
Friday next; and, if iiotliing is done by that 
time, 1 shall leave fortlnvith.” 

Great was the anxiety of the Frotestants 
during these four days of expectation. Most 
of them doubted not that, by acceding to 

1 Allcs (ifts, Ihm Oott freben halt, darob xu verlieren 
cin {Tcringcs "vvare. Corp. Ref. ii. 37'J. 

In dorselben Nacht. Ibid. 

3 l'ri{!nus!>i 3 Icro omnibus impcdimentls una cum cods. 
Ibid. 3s». 

* Oeslicfelt tind gespovnt. Ibid. 3S0. 

& Et^^as durob seuwermutie und hitzig erzeight. Ibid. 
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Charles’s prayers, they had delivered them- 
selves into the hands of their enemies. “ The 
emperor is deliberating whetlier he ought to 
hang us or Ictus live,” wrote Brentz.^ Fresh 
negotiations of Truchses were without suc- 
cess.* 

The emperor now had nothing more to do 
than draw up, in common with the Romish 
states, the recess of the diet. This was 
done; and that the Protestants might not 
complain of its having been prepared without 
their knowledge, ho assembled them in his 
palace on Thursday (22d September), tlie 
day previous to that fixed for the elector’s 
departure, and had his project read to them 
by the count-palatine. This project was 
insult and war. The emperor granted to 
the elector, the five princes, and the six 
cities,^ a delay of six months (until the 15tli 
of April in the next year), to come to an 
arrangement with the Church, the Pope, the 
Emperor, and all the princes and monarchs 
of (’hristendom. This was clearly announc- 
ing to them that the Romanists were very 
willing to dtday until the usual period for 
bringing armies into the field. 

Nor was this all : the delay was granted 
only oil the express condition that the Pro- 
testants should immediately join the empe- 
ror in reducing the Anaoaptisls, and all 
those who opposed the holy sacrament, by 
which were meant tlie Zwinglian citit!S. He 
wished by this means to tie the hands of the 
Protestants, and prevent the two families of 
the Reformation from uniting during the 
winter. 

Finally, the Protestants wore forhiildeu to 
make any innovations, to print or sell any- 
thing oii thc objects of faith, or to draw any 
one whatever to their sert^ “ since the Con- 
fession had been soundly refuted by the 
Holy Scrijdurcs.” Thus the Reformation 
was officially proclaimed a sect, and a sect 
contrary to the Word of (Jod. 

Nothing was better calculated to displease 
the friends of the CTOspel, who remained in 
Charles’s presence astonished, alarmed, and 
indignant.^ This had been foreseen ; and, 
at the moment when tlic I’rotostants were 
about to enter the emperor's chamber, 
Truchses and Wehe, making signs to them, 
mysteriously slipped a paper into their 
hands, containing a promise that if, on the 
15th April, the Protestants required a pro- 
longation of the delay, their Request would 
certainly be granted.® But Briick, to wdioin 
the paper was given, was not deceived. A 
subtle ambuscade,” said he ; “ a masterpiece 
of knavery! God will save his own, and 
will not permit them to fall into the snare.”® 

I Adhnc deliljerat Cff-sar pendendum po nobis sit, an dlu- 
tins vivenduTTi. Corp. Kef. li. 

’i Urkund. ii, 455-172. 

3 Nuremberg and Rcntlingen, to wbieli were added tlie 
cities of Kenipten, Hfilbronn, Windslieim, and Wclsscni- 
burtr. Ibid, 474 47s. 

4 Protestantes vebenientcr hoc decreto minimn cxpectato 

territi. Seek ii.2()0. ji Hriick, ApologU;, p. Ik?. 

* Ketrllge, mcistcrsOiek, uber Golt crrcltet die scinen. 
Ibid. 


This trick, in fact, served only still more to 
increase the courage of the Protestants. 

Briick, without discussing the recess in a 
political point of view, confined himself to 
what was principally at stake; the Word of 
Gk>d. “ We maintain,” said he, “ that our 
Confession is so based on the holy Word of 
God, that it is impossible to refute it. We 
consider it as the very truth of God, and wg 
hope by it to stand one day before the judg- 
ment-scat of the Lord.” He then announced 
that the Protestants had refuted the Refuta- 
tion of the Romish theologians, and holding 
in his hand the famous Apology of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg written by Mclancthon, 
he stepped forward, and offered it to Charles 
tlie Fifth. The count-palatine took it, and 
the emperor was already stretching out his 
hand, when Ferdinand having whispered a 
few words, he beckoned to the count, who 
immediately returned thdfiVpology to Doctor 
Briick.' This paper, and the “Common- 
places,” are the reformer’s masterpieces. 
The embarrassed emperor told the Protest- 
ants to come again at eight the next 
morning. 

Charles the Fifth, resolving to employ 
every means to get his decree accepted, be- 
gan by entreaties ; and scarcely was the 
Margrave of Brandenburg seated to take his 
evening repast, when Truchses’ and Wehe 
appeared liefore him, n.sing every kind of 
discour,se and argument, but without sne- 
ce.‘5s.‘‘^ 

The next day (Friday, 23d September), 
the evangelical princes and the deputies ot‘ 
tlic cities assembled at five in tlio morning 
at the margrave’s hotel, where the recc.ss 
was again read in the presence of Truchses 
and Wehe, Cliaiicellor Briick as.‘?igning seven 
reasons for its rejection. “ I undertake,” 
said Welle, “ to translate the rcc.rss into 
German in such a manner as you can accept 
it. As fur the word .sret, in particular, it is 
tlie clerk who placed it there by mist.ak«\”® 
The mediators retired in haste to communi- 
cate to Charles the complaints of the Pro- 
testants. 

Charles and liis miiii.sters gave up every 
idea of recoiiciIiati«»n, and hoped fir nothing 
except throngli fear. The Protestants 
reached the imperial palace at eight o'clock, 
but were made wait an hour : the Elector of 
Brandenburg than said to them in Charles's 
name: “His majesty i.y astoni.shed beyond 
measure tliat yon still maintain your dfictrine 
to he based on the Holy ^Scriptures. If you 
say the truth, his majesty's ancestors, so 
many kings and emperors, and even the 
ancestors of the Elector of Saxony, were 
heretics! There is no Go.spol, there is no 
Scripture, that imposes on ns the obligation 

1 Aiir;K«iiiig p’erdinandus Mlncke wieder gebon. Apo- 
lofflc, p. 184, 

2 Nach fis-sen nllcrioy Kode IKsputatlon iind rcrsuasiori 
furgewendt. Urk. ii. 6(il. 

3 Sonderu vvm Schrclber gesetzt, dor di.s ulcht gcaebt. 
Ibid. 
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of seizing by violence the goods of another, was significant: Dr. Bnhdl was Luther*i| 
and of then saying that we cannot conscien- brother-in-law. John begged him to th^S^lt 
tiously restore them. “ It is for this reason,” his master. 

added Joachim, after these words, which he As this envoy retired, there arrived one of 
accompanied with a sardonic smile, “ I am the gentlemen of Duke Henry of Brunswick, 
commissioned to inform you, that if you re- a zealous Romanist. He was at first refused 
fuse the recess, all the Germanic states will admittance on account of the departure, but 
place their lives and property at the emperor’s returned hastily, just as Brack’s carriage was 
disposal, and his majesty himself will employ leaving the courtyard of the hotel. Approach- 
the resources of all his kingdoms to complete ing the carriage-door, he said: “ The duke 
this affair before leaving the empire.” informs the elector that he will endeavour to 

“Wo do not accept it,” replied the Pro- put things in a better train, apid will come 
testants firmly. — “ ilis majesty also has a this winter to kill a wild boar with him.” ^ 
conscience,” then resumed the Elector of Shortly after this, the terrible Ferdinand 
Brandenburg, in a harsh tone ; “ and if you himself declared that ho would seek every 
do not submit, he will concert with the pope means of preventing an outbreak.'-* All these 
and the other potentates on the best means manifestations of the affrighted Roinan- 
of extirpating this sect and its new errors.” catholics showed on which side was the real 
But in vain did they add threat to threat : the strength. 

Protestants remained calm, respectful, and At three o’clock in the ahemoon the Elec- 
unshaken. “ Our enemies, destitute of all tor of Saxony, accompanied by the Dukes of 
confidence in God,” said they, “ would shake Luneburg and the Princes of Anhalt, quitted 
like a rfced in presence of the emperor’s anger, the walls of Augsburg. “ God be praised,” 
and tliey imagine that we should tremble in said Luther, “ that our dear prince is at last 
like manner; but wo have called unto God, out of hell!”® 

and he will keep us faithful to his truth.” As he saw these intrepid princes thus es- 

The Protestants then prepared to take caping from his hands, Charles the Fifth 
their final leave of the emperor. This prince, gave way to a violence that was not usual 
whose patience had been put to a severe with him.^ “ They want to teach me a new 
trial, approached to shake hands according faith,” cried ho; “ but it is not with the doc- 
to custom ; and beginning with the Elector trine that we shall finish this matter ; we 
of Saxony, lie said to him in a low voice : must draw the sword, and then shall we see 
“Uncle, uncle I I should never have ox- who is the strongest.”® All around him gave 
pected this of you.” The elector was deeply way to their indignation. They were asto- 
afiected : his eyes filled with tears : but, firm nished at the audacity of Briick, who had 
and resolute, he bent his head and quitted dared call the Romanists — heretics!® But 
Charles without reply. It was now two in nothing irritated them so much as the spirit 
tlio afternoon. of proselytism which in those glorious days 

While the Protestants were returiiiug to characterized evangelical Germany ; and the 
their hotel.^*, calm and happy, the Romish anger of the Papists was particularly directed 
princes retired to theirs, confused and dis- against the Chancellor of Luneburg, “who,” 
pirited, uneasy and divided. They doubted said they, “ had sent more than a hun- 
not that tile comji which had just been dred ministers into different places to preach 
granted to the Protestants would be regarded the new doctrine, and had even publicly 
by them as a declaration of war, and tliat on boasted of it.”’ — The deputies of Nuremberg, 
quitting Augsburg, they would rush to arms, who remained almost .alone at Augsburg, 
This thought terrified them. Accordingly, wrote, as they heard these complaints, “ Our 
the Elector of Saxony had hardly reached his adversaries are thirsting for our blood.” 
palace, when he saw Dr. Ruhel, councillor of On tlie 4th October, Charles the Fifth 
the Elector of Mentz, liastcning towards him, wrote to the pope, for it was from Romo that 
commissioned by his master to deliver this the now crusade was to set out: “ The nego- 
message : “ Although my brother the elector tiations are broken off: our adversaries are 
(Joachim of Brandenburg) has declared that more obstinate than ever ; and 1 am resolved 
the states of the empire are ready to support to employ my strength and my person in 
the emperor against you, know that both combating them. For this reason 1 beg your 
myself and the ministers of the elector-pala- holiness will demand the support of all Chris- 
tine and of the Elector of Treves ini mediately tian princes.” 

declared to his majesty that we did not ad- The enterprise began in Augsburg itself, 
here to tliis declaration, seei.ig that we The day on which ho wrote to the pope, 
thouglit very favourably of you.^ I intended 
saying this to the emperor in your presence, 
but you left so precipitately, that 1 was un- I 

able ” ® null aus der Holle log tst. L. Epp. !v. 175. 

r,M 1 j. 1 . • i. r ♦ Der Kalsor ist fast hJtzie im Handel. Corp. Ref. 11. 651. 

Ihus spoke the pnmate of the German * es gchdreu di© Fauste dar *a. ibid. Upkund.il. 

CTiurch, and oven the choice of his messenger .nreiosen. ibw. 

” Bis in die Hundert Prediger in andere Lande Scblken 
1 Wiissten auch nicht anders denn srohl und gut. Urk. | helfen daselbst die neue Lehre xu predlgen. Urkuud. 11. 

p. 210. 616. 
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Charles, in honour of St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose feast it was, re-established the Corde- 
liers in that city, and a monk ascending the 
pulpit said: “All those who preach that 
Jesus Christ alone has made satisfaction for 
our sins, and that God saves us without re- 
gard to our works, are thorough scoundrels. 
There are, on the contrary, two roads to 
salvation ; the common road, namely, the 
observance of the commandments ; and the 
perfect road, namely, the ecclesiastical state.*’ 
Scarcely was the sermon iiuislied ere the con- 
gregation began to remove the benches placed 
in the church for the evangelical preaching, 
breaking them violently ^for they were fixed 
with chains) , and throwing them one upon 
another. Within these consecrated walls 
two monks, in particular, armed with ham- 
mers and pincers, tossed their arms, and 
shouted like men possessed. “ From their 
frightful uproar,” exclaimed some, “ one 
would imagine they were pulling down a 
house.”* It was in truth the house of God 
they wished to begin desti*oying. 

After the tumult was appeased, they sang 
mass. As soon as this was concluded, a 
Spaniard desired to recommence breaking the 
benches, and on being prevented by one of 
the citizens, they began to hurl chairs at 
each other ; one of the monks, lea'ring the 
choir, ran up to them, and was soon dragged 
into the fray ; at length the captain of police 
arrived with his men, who distributed their 
well directed blows on ever^^ side, 'i’hus 
began in Germany the restoration of Koman- 
catholicism : popular violence has often been 
one of its most powerful allies. 

On the 13tli October the recess was read to 
all the Romish states, and on the same day 
they concluded a Roman league.* 

Two cities had signed the Confession, and 
four others had assented to it; the impe- 
rialists hoped, however, that these powerless 
municipalities, affrlglited at the imperial 
authority, would withdraw from the Protest- 
ant union. But on the 17th October, instead 
of six cities, sixteen imperial towns, among 
which were the most important in Germany, 
declared it was impossible to grant any sup- 
port against the Turks, so long as public 
peace was not secured in Germany itself.® 

An event more formidable to (Jharles had 
just taken place. The unity of the Reforma- 
tion had prevailed. “ We arc one in the 
fundamental articles of faith,” the Zwinglian 
i cities had said, “ and in particular (notwith- 
j standing some disputes about words among 
our theologians) , we are 07ie in the doctrine 
of the communion in the body and blood of 
our Lord. Receive us.” The Saxon deputies 
immediately gave their hands. Nothing 
unites the children of God so mucli as tlu*. 


said all, “for the consolation of our brethren 
and the terror of our enemies.” * 

In vain di^ Cliarles, who was intent on 
keeping up division among the Protestants, 
convoke the deputies of the Zwinglian cities : 
in vain, desiring to render them odious, hod 
he accused them of fastening a consecrated 
wafer to a wall and firing bullets at it in 
vain did ho overwhelm them with fierce 
threats; — all his efforts were useless. At 
length the evangelical party was one. 

The alarm increased among the Roman 
party, who resolved on fresh concessions. 
“ The Protestants call for public peace,” said 
they ; “ well then, let us draw up articles of 
peace.” But, on the 29th October, the Pro- 
testants refused these offers, because the 
emperor enjoined peace to all the world, 
without binding himself. “ An emperor has 
the right to command peace to his subjects,” 
haughtily answered Charles : “ but it has 
never been heard that he commanded it to 
him.self.” ® 

Nothing remained hut to draw the sword ; 
and for that Charles made every preparation. 
On the 25 111 October, he wrote to the cardi- 
nals at Rome : “ Wc inform you that we shall 
spare neither kingdoms nor lordships; and 
that we shall venture even our soul and our 
body to complete such necessary matters.” 

Scarcely had Charles’s letter been received 
before his major-domo, Pedro d(‘- la Cueva, 
arrived in Romo by express. “ The season 
is now too far advanced to attack tl)e Luthe- 
rans immediately,” said he to the pope ; “ hut 
prepare every thing for this enterprise. His 
majesty thinks it his duty to prefer before 
all things the accomplishment of your de- 
signs.” Thus Clement and the emperor 
were also united, and both sides began to 
concentrate their forces. 

On the evening of the 11th November, the 
recess was read to the Protestant deputies, 
and on the 12tli they rejected it, declaring 
that they did not ncknowlcdgo the emperor’s 
power to command in matters of faith.'* 'riie 
deputies of Hesse and of t^axony departed 
immediately after, and on the 19tli Novem- 
ber the recess was sohunnly read in tlu; pre- 
sence of Charles tlio Fifth, and t-f the princes 
and deputies who were still in Augsburg. 
This report was more hostile than the pro- 
ject communicated to the Pvotestants. It 
bore, among other things (and this is only a 
sample of the urbanity of this official docu- 
ment), that “ to deny free will was the error 
not of man, hut of a brute.” — “ We beg his 
majesty,” said the lOlcctor Joachim, after it 
was read, “ not to leave Germany, until by 
his cares one and the same faith bo re-esta- 
blished ill all the empire.” 


violence of their adversaines. “ Let us unite,” 


» niCRem Then dcsto mohr Freiido und Trost und dem 
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The emperor replied, that he would not go 
farther than his states of the Low Countries. 
They desired that deeds should follow close 
upon words. It was then nearly seven in 
the evening ; a few torches were lighted up 
licre and there by the ushers, and their 
feeble light alone illuminated this assembly : 
they separated without seeing each other; 
and thus ended, as it were by stealth, that 
diet so pompously announced to the Christian 
woild. 

On the 22d November, the recess was made 
public; and two days after Charles the Fifth 
set out for Cologne. The ruler of two worlds 
had seen all his influence baffled by a few 
Christians ; and he who had entered the im- 
perial city in tnumph, now quitted it gloomy, 
silent, and dispirited. The mightiest power 
of the earth was broken against the power 
of God. 

But the emperor’s ministers and officers, 
excited by tlie pope, displayed so much the 
more energy. The states of the empire were 
bound to furnish Charles, for three years, 
40,000 foot, 8000 horse, and a considerable 
sura of money the Margrave Henry of 
Zenete, the Count of Nassau, and other 
nobles, made considerable levies on the side 
of the Rhine ; a captain going through the 
Black Forest called its rude inhabitants to 
his standard, and enrolled six companies of 
lansquenets ; King Ferdinand had written 
to all the knights of the Tyrol and of Wur- 
temberg to gird on their cuirasses and take 
down their swords ; Joachim of 'I’alheim col- 
lected the iSpanish bands in the Low Coun- 
tries, and ordered them towards the Rhine ; 
Feter Scher solicited from the Duke of Lor- 
raine the aid of his arms; and another chief 
iiastily moved the Spanish army of Florence 
in the direction of the Alps. There was 
every reason to fear that the Germans, even 
the Koman-catholics, would take Luther’s 
part; and hence principally foreign troops 
were levied. ^ Nothing but war was talked 
of in Augsburg. 

On a sudden a strange rumour was hcard.8 
The signal is given, said every one. A free 
city, lying on the confines of the Germanic 
and Roman world, — a city at war with its 
bishop, in alliance with the Protestants, and 
which passed for reformed even before really 
being so, had been suddenly attacked. A 
courier from Strasburg brought this newrs to 
Augsburg, and it circulated through the 
town with the rapidity of lightning. Three 
days after Michaelmas, some armed men, 
sent by the Duke of Savoy, pillaged the 
suburbs of Geneva, and thre:itened to take 
possession of the city, and put all to the edge 
I of the sword. Every one in Augsburg was 
' amazed. “ Ho ! ” exclaimed Cliarles the 
Fifth, in French, “ the Duke of Savoy has 


begun too soon.”^ It was reported that 
Margaret, governor of the Low Countries, the 
pope, the Dukes of Lorraine and Gueldres, 
and even the King of France, were directing 
their troops against Geneva. It was there 
that the army of Rome intended fixing its 
point d'appui. The avalanche was gathering 
on the first slopes of the Alps, whence it 
would rush over all Switzerland, and then 
roll into Germany, burying the Gospel and 
the Reformation under "its huge mass.* 

This sacred cause appeared to ho in great 
danger, and never in reality had it gained so 
noble a triumph. Tlie coup de main at- 
tempted on those Iiills, where six years later 
Calvin was to take his station, and plant tlie 
standard of Augsburg and of Nazareth, 
having failed, all fears were dispelled, ami 
the victory of the confessors of Christ, for an 
instant obscured, shone forth uiicw in all its 
splendour. i 

While the Emperor Charles, surrounded by ^ 
a numerous train of ]uinces, w as approach- 
ing the banks of the Rhine sad and dispirited, 
the evangelical Christians w'ero returning in 
triumph to their homes. Luther was the 
herald of the victory gained at Augsburg by 
Faith. “ Though our enemies sliould have 
around them, beside them, with them, not 
only that puissant Roman emperor, Charles, 
but still more the emperor of the Turks and 
his Muhoinet,” said he, “ they could not in- 
timidate, they could not frighten me. It is 
1 who in the strength of God am resolved to 
frigliten and overthrow them. They shall 
yield to me — they shall fall ! and 1 shall re- 
main upright and firm. My life shall be 
their headsman, and my dcatli their hell M 

God blinds, them and hardens their 

hearts ; he is driving them towards the Red 
Sea : all the horses of Pharaoh, his chariots 
and his horsemen, cannot escape tlieir inevi- 
table destiny. Let them go tlien, let them 
perish, since they will it so I ^ As for us, 
the TiOrd is with us.” 

Thus the Diet of Augsburg, destined to 
crush the Reformation, was what strengthened 
it for ever. It has been usual to consider 
the peace of Augsburg (1555) as the period 
when the Reform was definitively established. 
That is the date of legal Protestantism; 
evangelical Christianity has another — ^the 
autumn of 1530. In 1555 was tne victory of 
the sword and of diplomacy ; in 1530 was that 
of the Word of God and of Faith; and this 
latter victory is in our eyes the truest and 
the surest. The evangelical history of the 
Reformation in Germany is nearly finished 
at the epoch we have reached, and the diplo- 
matic history of legal Protestantism begins. 
Whatever may now be done, whatever may 
be said, the Church of the first ages has re- 

1 natt dCT Kayser unter andern In Francoslsch geredet. 
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appeared', and it has reappeared strong 
enough to show that it will live. There 
will still be conferences and discussions; 
there will still be leagues and combats ; there 
will even be deplorable defeats ; but all these 
are a secon^ry movement. The great move- 


ment is accomplished : the cause of faith is 
won by faith. The effort has been made : 
the evangelical doctrine has taken root in 
the world, and neither the storms of men, nor 
the powers of hell, will ever be able to tear 
it up. 


BOOK XV. 

SWITZERLAND— CONQUESTS. 152 6 1 530. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Orfgfnallty of the Swiss Reform— Chango—Three Periods of 
Reform— Switzerland Romandc— The two Movements In 
the Church— Aggressive Spirit— The Schoolmaster— Pa- 
rel’s new Baptism— Mysticism and Scholasticism— A Door 
is opened— Opposition— Lausanne— Manners of the Clergy 
— Parel to Galeotto— Parel and tlie Monk— The Tribunal 
—The Monk cries for Pardon— Opposition of the Ormonds 
—A false Convert— Christian Unity. 

The divisions which the Reformation dis- 
closed within its bosom, on its appearance 
before the Diet of Augsburg, humbled it and 
compromised its existence ; but we must not 
forget that the cause of these divisions was 
one of the conditions of the existence of the 
regenerated Church. No doubt it would have 
been desirable for Germany and Switzerland 
to have agreed; but it was of still greater 
importance that Germany and Switzerland 
should have each its original Reform. If the 
Swiss Reformation liad been only a feeble 
copy of the German, there would have been 
uniformity, but no duration. The tree, trans- 
planted into Switzerland, without having 
taken deep root, would soon have been tom 
up by the vigorous hand that was erelong 
about to seize upon it. 'fhe regeneration of 
Christianity in these mountains proceeded 
from forces peculiar to the Helvetic Church, 
and received an organization in conformity 
with the ecclesiastical and political condition 
of that country. By this very originality it 
communicated a particular energy to the 
pnnciples ofthe Reformation, of much greater 
consequence to the common cause than a ser- 
vile uniformity. The strength of an army 
arises in great measure from its being com- 
posed of soldiers of different arras. 

The military and political influence of 
Switzerland was declining. Tlie new deve- 
lopments of the EurojKjan nations, subsequent 
to the sixteenth century, were about to ba- 
nish to their native mountains those proud 
Helvetians, who for so long a period had 
placed their two-handed swords in the balance 
in which the destinies of nations were 
weighed. The Reformation communicated a 
new influence in exchange for that which 
was departing. Switzerland, where the 
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Gospel appeared in its simplest and purest 
form, was destined to give in theso new 
times to many nations of the two worlds a 
more salutary and glorious impulse than that 
which liad hitherto proceeded from its hal- 
berds and its arequebuses. 

The history of the Swiss Reformation is 
divided into three periods, in which the light 
of the Gospel is seen spreading successively 
over three different zones. X'rom 1519 to 
1526 Zurich was the centre of the Reforma- 
tion, which was then entirely German, and 
was propagated in the eastern and northern 
parts of the confederation. Between 1526 
and 1532 the movement was communicated 
from Berne : it was at once German and 
French, and extended to the centre of Swit- 
zerland from the gorges of tlie .Jura to the 
deepest valleys of the Alps. In 1532 Geneva 
became the focus of the light ; and the Re- 
formation, which was here essentially French, 
was established on tlie shores of the Leman 
lake, and gained strength in every quarter. 
It is of the second of these periods — that of 
Berne — of which we arc now to treat. 

Although the Swiss Refonnation is not 
yet essentially French, still the most active 
part in it is taken by Frenchmen. Switzer- 
land Rojnanda^ is yoked to the chariot of 
Reform, and communicates to it an accele- 
rated motion. In the period we are about to 
treat of, there is a mixture of races, of forces, 
and of characters from which proceeds a 
greater commotion. In no part of the Chris- 
tian world will the resistance he so stubborn; 
hut no where will the assailants display so 
much courage. This petty country of Swit- 
zerland Romandc, enclosed witliiii the co- 
Ios.sal arms of the Jura and the Alps, was for 
centuries one of the strongest fortresses of 
the Papacy. It is about to be carried by 
storm ; it is going to turn its arms against 
its ancient masters ; iind from these few hil- 
locks, scattered- at the foot of the highest 

1 The Fiench part of Switzerland, comptlslng the cantons 
of Geneva, Vand, Ncurchaiel, and part or those of Frlhurg, 
Berne, and Valais. 
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mountains in Europe, will proceed the reite- 
rated shocks that will overthrow, even in the 
most distant countries, the sanctuaries of 
Rome, their images and their altars. 

There are two movements in the Church : 
one is effected inwardly, and its object is its 
preservation ; the other is effected outwardly, 
and the object aimed at is its propagation. 
There is thus a doctrinal Church and a mis- 
sionary Church. These two movements 
ought never to be separated, and whenever 
they are disunited, it is because the spirit of 
man, and not the Spirit of God prevails. In 
the apostolic ages these two tendencies were 
evolved at the same time and with equal 
power. In the second and third centuries 
the external tendency prevailed; after the 
Council of Nice (325) the doctrinal move- 
ment resumed the superiority ; at the epoch 
of the irruption of the northern tribes the 
missionary spirit revived; but erelong came 
the times of the hierarchy and of the school- 
men, in which all doctrinal powers warred 
within the Church to found therein a despotic 
govcniment and an impure doctrine — the 
Papacy. Tlie revival of Christianity in the 
sixteenth century, which emanated from God, 
was destined to renovate these two move- 
ments, but by purifying them. Then indeed 
the {Spirit of God acted at once externally 
and internally. In the days of the Reforma- 
tion there were tranquil and internal deve- 
lopments ; but there was also a more power- 
ful and aggressive action. Men of God had 
for ages studied the Word, and hud peace- 
fully explained its salutary lessons. Such 
liad been the work of Vesalia Goch, Groot, 
Radewin, Ruysbrook, Tauler, Thomas a 
Kcinpis, and John Wcsscl ; now, something 
more was required. The power of tiction 
was to be combined with the power of 
thought. The Papacy had been allowed all 
necessary time for laying aside its errors ; 
for ages men had been in expectation ; it had 
been warned, it had been entreated ; all had 
been unavailing. Popery being unwilling to 
reform itself, it became necessary for men of 
God to take its accomplishment upon them- 
selves. The calm and moderate influence of 
tlie precursors of the Reform w as succeeded 
by the heroic and holy revolutionary work 
of the Reformers; and the revolution they 
effected consisted in overthrowing the usurp- 
ing power to re-establish the legitimate 
authority. “ To every thing there is a sea- 
son,” says the preacher, “ and a time to every 
purpose under heaven : a time to plant, and 
a time to pluck up that which is planted ; a 
time to break down, and a time to build up.”^ 
Of all Reformers, those who carried the 
aggressive spirit to its highest degree were 
the men who came from France, and more 
especially Farel, whose labours we have now 
to consider. 

Never were such mighty effects accom- 


plished by so puny a force. In the govern- 
ment of God wc pass in an instant from the 
greatest to the least of things. We now 
quit the haughty Charles V. and all that 
court of princes over which he presides, to 
follow the steps of a schoolmaster ; and leave 
the palaces ot Augsburg to take our scats in 
the lowly cottages of Switzerland. 

The Rhone, after issuing, near St. Goth- 
ard, from the mountains of the Furka, from 
beneath an immense sea of eternal ice, rolls 
its noisy waters through a rugged valley 
separating the two great chains of the Alps ; 
then issuing from the gorge of St. Maurice, 
it wanders through a more smiling and fer- 
tile country. The sublime Dent du Midi on 
the south, the proud Dent de Morclcs on the 
north, picturesquely situated opposite each 
other, point out from afar to tlie traveller’s 
eye the beginning of this latter basin. On 
the tops of tiiese mountains are vast glaciers 
and threatening peaks, near which the shep- 
herds in the midst of summer lead their nu- 
merous flocks to pasture : while, in the plain, 
the flowers and fruits of southern mimes 
grow luxuriantly, and the laurel blooms be- 
side the most exquisite grapes. 

At the opening of one of the lateral val- 
leys that lead into the Northern Alps, on the 
banks of the Grande Eau that falls in thun- 
der from the glaciers of the Diablcrets, is si- 
tuated the small town of Aigle, one of the 
most southern in Switzerland, For about 
fifty years it had belonged to Kerne, with 
the four parishes [mandemens) wliich are un- 
der its jurisdiction, namely, Aigle, Bex, 
Ollou, and the chalets scattered in the lofty 
valleys of the Ormonds. It is in this 
country that the second epoch of the Swiss 
Reformation was destined to begin. 

In the winter of 1526-1527, a foreign 
schoolmaster, named Ursinus, arrived in this 
luimhle district. He wtis a man of middle 
stature, with red beard and quick eyes, and 
with a voice of thunder (says Beza) combined 
the feelings of a hero : his modest lessons 
were intermingled with new and strange 
doctrines. As the benefices had been aban- 
doned by their titularies to ignorant curates, 
the people, who were naturally of rude and 
turbulent habits, had remained without any 
cultivation. Thus did this stranger, who 
was no otlier than Farel, meet with new ob- 
stacles at every step. 

Whilst Lefevre and most of bis friends 
had quitted Strasburg to re-enter France, 
after the deliverance of Francis I., Farel bad 
turned his steps towards Switzerland; and 
on the very first day of his journey, ho re- 
ceived a lesson that ho frequently called to 
mind. 

He was on foot, accompanied by a single 
friend. Night had closed around them, tne 
rain fell in torrents, and the travellers, in 
despair of finding their road, had sat down 
midway, drenched with rain.' “ Ah 1” said 
Oravabat nox, opprtmebai pluYla coegit t 1« dUA- 
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Tf m\, \ d^omtig mo my Mpless- 

nesa in these little things, has willed to teach 
me how weak I am in the greatest, without 
Jesus Clmst!”^ At last, Farel springing 
up, plunged into the marshes, waded through 
the waters, crossed vineyards, fields, hills, 
forests, and valleys, and at length reached 
his destination covered with mud and soaked 
to the skin. 

In this night of desolation, Farel had re- 
ceived a new baptism. His natural energy 
had been quelled ; he became, for some time 
at least, wise as a serpent, and harmless as a 
dove ; and, as not unfrcquently happens to 
men of such a disposition, he at first over- 
stepped his aim. Believing that he was 
following the example of the apostles, he 
sought, in the words of Qicolampadius, by 
pious frauds to circumvent the old sei*pent 
that was hissing around him.” * He repre- 
sented himself to be a schoolmaster, and 
waited until a door should be opened to him 
to appear as a reformer.® 

Magistcr XJrsinus had no sooner quitted 
the sciioolroom and his primers, than, taking 
refuge in his modest chamber, ho became 
absorbed in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, 
and the most learned treatises of the theolo- 
gians. The struggle between Luther and 
swingle was then commencing. To which 
I of these two chiefs should the French Refonii 
I attach itself? Luther had been known in 
France for a much longer time than Zwingle ; 
yet Farel decided in favour of the latter. 
Mysticism had characterized the Germanic 
nations during the Middle Ages, and scholas 
ticism those of Roman descent. The F rend: 

I were in closer relation with the dialectician 
Zwiiiglo than with the mystic Lutlier; or 
rather they were the mediators between the 
two great tendencies of the Middle Ages ; 
and, while giving to the Christian thought 
that correct form which seems to be the pro- 
vince of southern nations, they became the 
instruments of God to spread through the 
Church the fulness of life and of the »Spirit of 
Christ. 

It was in his little chamber at Aigle that 
Farel read the first publication addressed tc 
the German by the Swiss reformer.^ Witl 
what learning,” cries he, “docs Zwingle 
scatter the darkness I with what holy ingc 
nuity he gains over the wise, and what cap 
tivating meekness he unites with deep cm 
dition 1 Oh, that by the grace of God this 
work may win over Luther, so that the 
Church of Christ, trembling from such violeu 
shocks, may at length find peace I 

eultas in media sedcre via sub pluvia. Farel to Capito am 
Bucer. Neufchtitel MS. 

1 Vdluil Duminus per infirma hecc, doccre Quid possi 
homo In inoJoribuB. Cuct. Bpp. MS. of Nciifcliate). 

2 Pii? artibus et apoHtolicis verNatils ad clrciitnverilendur 
iltoin opus est. (Ecol. to Farel, 27ib December 1626. Ncul 
Chatel MS. 

a Ubl ostium patucrit.tuocadvcrsariislibeiiusobsisletur. 
Ibid. 

et^amicM ad Lutberi sermunem apologia. 0pp. vol 

a 'lit ElhrlsU succussa undlQue Ecclesta, pacts non nlhl 
tentiat. ISw. Epp. ii. 26. 


The schoolmaster Ursiniis, excited by so 
noble an example, gradually set about in- 
stmeting the parents as well as the children, 
lie at first attacked the doctrine of purga- 
tory, and next the Invocation of Saints. “ As 
for the pope, he is nothing,” said ho, “ or 
almost nothing, in these parts and as for 
the priests, provided they annoy the people 
with all that nonsense, which Erasmus 
knows so well how to turn into ridicule, that 
is enough for them.” 

Ursinus had been some months at Aigle : 
a door was opened to him ; a fiock had been 
collected there, and he believed the looked-for 
moment had arrived. 

Accordingly one day the prudent school- 
master disappeared. “ I am William Farel,” 
said he, “minister of the Word of God.” 
The terror of the priests and magistrates 
was great, when they saw in the midst of 
them that very man whose name had 
already become so formidable. The school- 
master quitted his humble study; ho as- 
cended the pulpit, and openly preached 
Jesus Christ to the astonished multitude. 
The work of Ursinus was over ; Farel was 
himself again It was then about the 
mouth of March or April 1527, and in that 
beautiful valley, whose slopes were brighten- 
ing in the warm rays of the sun, all was fer- 
menting at the same time, the flowers, the 
vineyards, and the hearts of this sensible but 
rude people. 

Yet the rocks that the torrent meets as it 
issues from the Diahlercts, and against 
which it dashes at every step as it falls from 
the eternal snows, are more trifling obstacles 
than the prejudice and liatred that were 
shown erelong in this populous valley to the 
Word of God, 

The Council of Beinc, by a license of the 
9th of March, had commissioned Farel to 
explain the Holy Scriptures to the people of 
Aigle and its neighbourhood. But the arm 
of the civil magistrate, by thus mingling in 
religious affiiirs, served only to increase the 
irritation of men’s minds. The rich and 
lazy incumbents, the poor and ignorant cu- 
rates, were the first to cry out. “ If this 
man,” said they one to another, “ continues 
preaching, it is all over with our benefices 
and our Churcb.”® 

In the midst of this agitation, the bailiff of 
Aigle and the govenior of the four mantle- 
mens, Jacques de Roverca, instead of sup- 
porting the minister of their excellencies of 
Berne, eagerly embraced the cause of the 
priests. “ The emperor,” said they, “ is 
about to declare war against all innovators. 
A great army will shortly arrive from Spain 
to assist the Archduke Ferdinand.”* Farel 
stood firm. Upon this the bailiff and Rove- 


> Papa atit n«llus atit modlcus hlc put. Zw. Epp. II. 36. 

* Tlio uaiYie of Ursinus was doiiMlcss taken from tho 

bear («»r#o) which was on the shield of Berne. Lrslnus 
nipnnt Ikrncsc. „ ^ 

3 J. .T. Hottlnger. H. K. O., 111. 364. a 

* Fcrdlnando advcntunmi esse jngentem ex HUpania 
pxercltum. Zwlngllus, Epp. 11. dated ilih May 1687. 
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rea, exasperated by such boldness, interdicted 
the lieretic from every kind of instruction, 
whether as minister or schoolmaster. But 
Berne caused to be posted on the doors of all 
the churches in the four mandemens a new 
decree, dated the 3d of July, in which their 
excellencies, manifesting great displeasure at 
this interdiction “ of the very learned Farel 
from the propagation of the Divine Word,* 
ordered all the officers of the state to allow 
him to preach publicly the doctrines of the 
Lord.” 


Among the theologians in the court of the 
Bishop Sebastian of Montfaucon, was Natalis 
Galeotto, a man of elevated rank and great 
urbanity, fond of the society of scholars, and 
himself a man of learning,* but nevertheless 
very zealous about fasts and all the ordi- 
nances of the Church. Farel thought that, 
if this man could be gained over to the 
Gospel, Lausanne, “ slumbering at the foot 
of its steeples,” would perhaps awaken, and 
all the country with it. He therefore ad- 
dressed himself to him. Alas ! alas 1” said 


This new proclamation was tho signal of 
revolt. On the 25th July, great crow'ds 
assembled at Aigle, at Bex, at Ollon, and in 
the Ornionds, crying out, “ No more submis- 
sion to Berne I down with Farel ! ” From 
words they soon proceeded to actions. At 
Aigle the insurgents, headed by the fiery 
syndic, tore down the edict, and prepared to 
fall upon tho reformed. These promptly 
united and, surrounding Farel, resolved to 
defend him. The two parties met face to 
face, and blood was near flowing. Tho firm 
countenance of the friends of the Gospel 
checked tho partisans of the priests, who 
dispersed, and Farel, quitting Aigle for a 
few days, carried his views fartlier. 

In the middle of the beautiful valley of 
the Leman, on hills which overlook the lake, 
shinds Tjausanne, the city of the bishop and 
of tho Virgin, placed under the patronage of 
tlie Dukes of iSavoy. A host of pilgrims, 
assembling fj’om all the surrounding places, 
knelt devoutly before the image of Our Lady, 
and made costly purchases at the great fair 
of indulgences that was held within its pre- 
cincts. Lausanne, extending its episcopal 
crosier from its lofty towers, pretended to 
keep tho whole country at the feet of the 
pope. But owing to the dissolute life of the 
canons and priests, tho eyes of many began 
to be opened. The niiiiistcvs of the Virgin 
wore seen in public playing at games of 
chance, which they seasoned with mockery 
and blasphemy. They fought in the 
churches ; disguised as soldiers, they de- 
scended b^ night from tho cathedral hill, 
and roaming through tho streets, sword in 
hand and iu liquor, surprised, wounded, 
and sometimes even killed the worthy citi- 
zens ; they debauched married women, 
seduced young girls, changed their residences 
into houses ofill -fame, and heartlessly tunied 
out their young children to beg their bread.'-* 
Nowhere, perliajis, was better exemplified 
the description of the clergy given us by one 
of the most venerable prelates at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century ; “ Instead of 
training up youth by their learning and holi- 
ness of life, the priests train birds and dogs ; 
instead of books they have children; they 
sit with topers in tho taverns, and give wu}^ 
to drunkenness.”® 

I Inhibita vorbi divfr ! propagati.^. Choupard MS. 

> de la Reformation Sui.^f^e by Ruoliai, 1. 35. 

■ Pro libro9 sibl comparant, pro atudio coiicublnas 


Farel, “ religion is now little better than an 
empty mockery, since people who think only 
of their appetites are the kings of the Church. 
Christian people, instead of celebrating in the 
sacrament the death of the Lord, live as if 
they commemorated Mercury, the god of 
fraud. Instead of imitating the love of 
Christ, they emulate the lewdness of Venus ; 
and, when they do evil, they fear more the 
presence of a wretched swineherd than of 
God Almighty.”® 

But Galeotto made no reply, and Farel 
persevered. “ Knock ; cry out with all your 
might,” wrote he in a second letter ; redouble 
your attacks upon our Lord.”® Still there 
was no answer. Farel returned to tho charge 
a third time, and Natalis, fearing perhaps to 
reply in person, commissioned his secretary, 
who forwarded a letter to Farel full of abu- 
sive language.* For u season Lausanne was 
inaccessible. 

After having thus contended with a priest, 
Farel was destined to struggle with a monk. 
The two anns of tho hierarchy by which the 
Middle Ages had been governed were chi- 
valry and monacliism. The latter still re- 
mained for the service of the Papacy, al- 
though falling into decay. “ Alas I” ex- 
claimed a celebrated Carthusian, “ what an 
obstinate devil would fear to do, a reprobate 
and arrogant monk will commit without 
hesitation.” ® 

A mendicant friar, who dared not oppose 
the reformer in a direct manner at Aigle, 
ventured into the village of Neville, situated 
on the low grounds deposited by the Rhone, 
as it falls into tlie Lako of Geneva. The 
friar, ascending tlie pulpit, exclaimed, “ It is 
the devil himself who preaches by the mouth 
of the minister, and all those who listen to 
him will bo daiiiiied.” Then, taking courage, 
he slunk along the bank of the Rhone, and 
arrived at Aigle with a meek and humble 
look, not to appear there against Farel, whose 
powerful eloquence terribly alarmed him, but 
to beg ill behalf of bis convent a few barrels 

amant. Triihcim Inatit. Vltse Sacerdotalis, p. 7C5. Tha 
play upon libros and liberoM (books and children) cannot be 
conveyed in English. 

1 Urbanu.s, doctu.s, magmis* consuctudtne doctomm obli. 
gatuH. Farel to Galeotto. Neufcbatel MS. 

2 Pluris faciunt mlaerriml subulci aspectum quam om- 
ninotenlis Dei. Farel to Galeotto. Ibid. 

• Pulsare, voclferari perge* nec prlns cessa quam. Ac. 
Ibid. 

< Nienlit totas implevit et conviciia. Ibid. 

5 Quod agere reretur obstliiatus diabolua, Intreplde agit 
reprobus et contuinax monaebus. Jacob vou Juterbocai 
de Negllgentia Prelatorum. 
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of the Tno8t exquisite wine in all Switzer- 
land. He had not advanced many steps into 
the town before be met the minister. At 
this sight he trembled in every limb. “ Why 
did you preach in such a manner at Novillo ?” 
demanded Farel. The monk, fearful that the 
dispute would attract public attention, and 
yet desirous of replying to the point, whis- 
pered in his ear, “ 1 have heard say that you 
are a heretic and misleader of the people.” 
“ Prove it,” said Farel. Then the monk “be- 

§ an to storm,” says Farel,' and, hastening 
own the street, endeavoured to shake off his 
disagreeable companion, “ turning now this 
way, now that, like a troubled conscience.”® 
A few citizens beginning to collect around 
them, Farel said to them, pointing to the 
monk, “ You see this fine father ; he has said 
from the pulpit that I preach nothing but 
lies." Upon this the monk, blushing and 
stammering, began to speak of the offerings 
of the faithful (the precious wine of Yvorne, 
for which he had come begging, and accused 
Farel of opposing them. The crowd had 
now increased in number, and Farel, who 
only sought an opportunity of proclaiming 
the true worship of God, exclaimed with a 
loud voice, “ It is no man’s business to ordain 
any other way of serving God than that 
which He has commanded. Wo must keep 
bis commandments without swerving either 
to the right hand or to the left,® Let us 
worship God alone in spirit and in tnith, 
offering to him a broken and a contrite 
heart.” 

The eyes of all the spectators were fixed 
on the two actors in this scene, the monk 
with his wallet, and the reformer with his 
glis ten i ng eye . Con fo unded by Farel ’s daring 
to speak of any other worship than that which 
the holy Roman Church prescribed, the friar 
was out of his senses ; he trembled, and 
was agitated, becoming pale and red by turns. 
At last, taking his cap off his head, from 
under his hood, he flung it on the ground, 
trampling it under foot and crying : ‘ I am 
surprised that the cartli does not gape and 
swalloAV us up ! ’ Farel wi.shed to re- 

ply, but in vain. The friar with downcast 
eyes kept stainning on his cap, “ bawling 
like one out of iiis wits:” and his cries re- 
sounding through the streets of Aigle, 
drowned the voice of the reformer. At 
length one of the spectators, who stood be- 
side him, plucked liim by the sleeve, and 
said, “ listen to the minister, as he is listen- 
ing to you.” The affrighted monk, believing 
liimsclf already half-dead, started violently 

' Commenca do so tempester « in the narrative he gives of 
this adventure to the nuns of Vevay. Neufchatcl 

Tournant maintenaat lie 9a, malnteiiant de lA, comme 
fait la conscience mal assnrde. Ibid. 

3 11 n’apparilcnt A personne vivante d’ordonner autre 
manlire de tairo nervice A Dleti. qiie cellc qu’il a cotnmandfie. 
^ous devons garder ses commaudemeus, sans tlrer ni A la 
dextre. nl A la senestro. Ibid. 

* Hors de sens, trenibloit, a'acritoit, palissoit ot rougissoit 
tour A tour. Enftn tlrant son Dontict de sa t€te, hors du 
cliaiieron, ll le rua A terre, Jettant et mettaut son pied sus, 
en secriant: *‘Je suls esbahl comnu: la terre ue nous 
abroad i** Ibid. 


and cried out; “Oh, thou excommunicate! 
layest thou thy hand upon me ? ” 

The little town was m an uproar ; the friar 
at once furious and trembling, Farel follow- 
ing up his attack with vigour, and the people 
confused and amazed. At length the magis- 
trate appeared, ordered the monk and Farel 
to follow him, and shut them up, “ one in 
one tower and one in another.”' 

On the Saturday morning Farel was libe- 
rated from his prison, and conducted to the 
castle before the oflicers of justice, where the 
monk had preceded him. The minister be- 
gan to address them : “ My lords, to whom 
our Saviour enjoins obedience without any 
exception, this friar has said that the doctrine 
wliicn I preach is against God. Let him 
make good his words, or, if he cannot, per- 
mit your people to be edified.” The violence 
of the monk was over. Tlie tribunal before 
which ho was standing, the courage of his 
adversary, the power of the movement which 
he could not resist, the weakness of his cause, 
— all alarmed him, and he was now ready to 
make matters up. “ '^^I'hcn the friar fell upon 
his knees saying: My lords, I entreat for- 
giveness of you and of God. Next turning 
to Farel : And also, Magister, what I preached 
against yon was grounded on false reports. I 
have found you to bo a good man, and your 
doctrine good, and I am prepared to recall 
my words.”® 

Farel was touched by this appeal, and said : 
“ My friend, do not ask forgiveness of me, 
for 1 am a poor sinner like other men, putting 
my trust not in my own righteousness, hut 
in the death of Jesus.”® 

One of the lords of Berne coming up at 
this time, the friar, who already imagined 
himself on the brink of martyrdom, began to 
wi’ing his hands, and to turn now towards 
the Bernese councillors, now towards tlie 
tribunal, and then to Farel, crying, “ l*ar- 
don, pardon !” — “ Ask pardon of our Saviour,” 
replied Farel. The lord of Berne added; 
“ Come to-morrow and hear the minister’s 
sermon ; if he appears to you to preach the 
truth, you shall confess it openly before all ; 
if not, you will declare your opinion : this 
promise in my liand.” 'J'he monk held out 
his hand, and the judges retired. “ Then 
the friar -went aw'ay, and I liave not seen 
him since, and no promises or oaths were 
able to make him stay.”^ Thus the Refor- 
mation advanced in Switzerland Romaiide. 

But violent storms threatened to destroy 
the W'ork that was hardly begun. Romish 
agents from the Valais and from Savoy had 
crossed the Rhone at St. Maurice, and wero 
exciting the people to energetic resistance. 
Tumultuous assemblages took place, in which 

* lAin cn \me tour, et I’autre en I’autre. Neufchatcl MS. 

* Lors le frfire eejeta A genoux disivnt i Messeigneurs, Jo 

demaiide mcrcl A Dlcu et A vous Kt aussi, Magister, co 

^ue j’ai pr^cliA oontre voua a 6tA par de faux rapports, &.C. 

* je auis pauvre pAcheur comme lea autres, ayant ma 
fiance, non en ma justice, mats A la mort do Jesus. Ibid. 

* Pula quand le frfire fut purtl, depuis ne Tal vu, et nun®* 
promeasea ul aermena ne I’out pu faire demeurer. ibid. 
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dangerous projects were discussed ; the pro- 
clamations of the government were tom 
down from the church-doors ; troops of citi- 
zens paraded the town ; the drum beat in the 
streets to excite the populace against the 
reformer; every where prevailed riot and 
sedition. And hence, when Farel ascended 
the pulpit on the 16th February, for the first 
time after a short absence, some papist bands 
collected round the gate of the church, raised 
their hands in tumult, uttered savage cries, 
and compelled the minister to break off in 
his sermon. 

The council of Berne thereupon decreed 
that the parishioners of the four raandemcns 
should assemble. Those of Bex declared for 
the Reform; Aigle followed their example, 
but with indecision; and in the mountains 
above Ollon, the peasants, not daring to mal- 
treat Farel, excited their wives, who rushed 
upon him with their fulling-clubs. But it 
was especially the parish of the Ormonds 
which, calm and proud at the foot of its 
glaciers, signalized itself by its resistance. 
A companion of Farel’s labours, named 
Claude (probably Claude de Gloutinis) , when 
preaching there one day with great anima- 
tion, was suddenly interrupted by the ringing 
of the bells, whose noise was such that one 
might have said all hell was busy pulling 
them. “ In fact,” says another herald of the 
Gospel, Jacques Camralis, who chanced to 
bo present, “ it was Satan himself, who, 
breathing his anger into some of his agents, 
filled the ears of the auditors with all this 
uproar.” ^ At another time, some zealous 
reformers having, according to the language 
of the times, thrown down the altars of Baal, 
the evil spirit began to blow with violence 
in all the chalets scattered over the sides of 
the mountains; the shepherds issued preci- 
pitously, like avalanches, and fell upon the 
church and the evangelicals. “ Let us only 
find these sacrilegious wretches,” cried the 
furious Ormondines ; “we will hang them, — 
we will cut off their heads, — we will burn 
them, — we will throw their ashes into the 
Great Water.” ^ Thus were these moun- 
taineers agitated, like the wind that roars in 
their lofty valleys with a fury unknown to 
the inhabitants, of the plains. 

Other difficulties overwhelmed Farel. His 
fellow-labourers were not all of them blame- 
less. One Christopher Ballista, formerly a 
monk of Paris, had written to Zwingle : “ I 
am but a Gaul, a barbarian,® but you will 

1 Sed Sathan per e)us servos, voluit aures auditorum (^us 
BOno cymbali implere. Kenfchatel MS. 

* Quo Invento suspendcretur primum, delude dljuns corn- 

burl, ulterins capitis obtruucatione, novlssime in a<iula mer- 
geretur. Ibid. - « 

* Me quantumvls Qallum et barbarutn. Zvr. Epp. 11. 205 . 
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find me pure as snow, without any guile, of 
open heart, through whose windows all the 
world may see.” ^ Zwingle sent Ballista to 
Farel, who was loudly calling for labourers 
in Christ’s vineyard. The fine language of 
the Parisian at first chamed the multitude ; 
but it was soon found necessary to beware 
of these priests and monks disgusted with 
popery. “ Brought up in the slothfulness of 
the cloister, gluttonous and lazy,” says Farel, 
“ Ballista could not conform to the abstemi- 
ousness and rude labours of the evangelists, 
and soon began to regret his monk’s hood. 
When he perceived tlie people beginning to 
distrust him, he became like a furious mon- 
ster, vomiting waggon-loads of threats.”® 
Thus ended his labours. 

Notwithstanding all these trials, Farel was 
not discouraged. The greater tlie difficulties, 
the more his energy increased. “Let us 
scatter the seed every where,” said he, “ and 
let civilized France, provoked to jealousy by 
this barbarous nation, embrace piety at last. 
Let there not be in Christ’s body either 
fingers, or hands, or feet, or eyes, or ears, or 
arras, existing separately, and working each 
for itself, but let there bo only one heart 
that nothing can divide. Let not variety in 
secondary things divide into many separate 
members that vital principle which is one 
and simple.® Alas! the pastures of the 
Church are trodden under foot, and its waters 
are troubled I Let us set our minds to con- 
cord and peace. When the Lord shall have 
opened heaven, there will not be so many 
disputes about bread and water.* A fervent 
charity is the powerful battering-ram with 
which we shall beat down those proud walls, 
tliose material elements, within which men 
would confine us.”® 

Thus wrote the most impetuous of the 
reformers. These words of Farel, preserved 
for three centuries in the city where he died, 
disclose to us more clcaily the intimate 
nature of the great Revolution of the six- 
teenth century, than all the venturesome 
assertions of its popish interpreters. Chris- 
tian unity thus from these earliest moments 
found a zealous apostle. The nineteenth 
century is called to resume the work which 
the sixteenth ccntuiy was unable to accom- 
plish. 

1 Absque iillo fuco, ni\'eum, et aperti fenestratiqne pec- 
toris. Zw. Epp. il. 205. 

2 Quam bcatus hie venter incandult ! quot minarum 
plaustra i Solent talcs bellute, Ac. Neufehatet MS. 

3 Ne in di^ltns. manus, pedes, oculos, nares, aures, 
brachia, cor quod unum est discindatur, et dute In rebus esi 
varietas, nrincipluni non faclat multiplex. Ibid. 

* An allusion to the controversies on anabaptism and the 
real presence. Non tanta erit super aqua et pane contentio, 
nec super gamine, solutaque obsidione. Ibid. The senea 
of these latter words is obscure. 

A Charltas fortisslmus aries. Farel to Bucer, 10th May 
1529. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Itellglon in Bernc—Irronolutlon of Bcrne>^Alinanack 
of Hereties'—Kvangelioal MtUority—UaUer— Zwlngle’s Sig- 
nal— AuabaptistB In Berno— Victory of tho Ooapel— Paptat 
Provocations— The City Companies— Proposed Disputa- 
tion— OUeotlons of the Forest Cantons— The Church, the 
Judge of Controversies— Unequal Contest— Zwlngle— A 
Christian Band— The Cordeliers* Church- Opening of the 
Conference— The sole Head— Unity of Error— A Priest con- 
verted at the Altar— St. Vincent’s Day— The Butchers— A 
strange Argument— Papist Bitterness— Necessity of Be- 
form— Zwlngle’s Sermon— Visit of the King of Kings— 
Edict of Iteform— Wasthe Reformation Political! 

Op all the Swiss cantons, Berne appeared the 
least disclosed to the Reformation. A mill* 
tary state may be zealous for religion, hut it 
will be for an external and a disciplined reli- 
gion : it requires an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion that it can see, and touch, and manage 
at its will. Xt fears tlie innovations and the 
free movements of the Word of God : it loves 
the form and not the life. Napoleon, by 
restoring religion in France in the Concordat^ 
has given us a memorable example of this 
truth. Such, also, was tlie case with Herne. 
Its government, besides, was absorbed in 
political interests, and although it had little 
regard for the pope, it cared still less to see 
a reformer put himself, as Zwinglo did, at 
the head of public affairs. As for the people, 
feasting on the “ butter of tlieir kinc and 
milk of their sheep, with fat of lambs, they 
remained closely shut^up within the narrow 
cii*cle of their material wants. Religious 
questions were not to the taste either of the 
rulers or of their fellow-citizens. 

The Bernese government, being without 
experience in religious matters, had proposed 
to check the movement of the Reform by its 
edict of 1523. As soon as it discovered its 


tiness with which the five primitive cantons 
arrogated the guardianship of tlieir confede- 
rates, the secret conferences to which Berne 
was not oven invited, and the threat of 
addressing the people in a direct manner, 
deeply offended the Bernese oligarchs. 
'I'homas Mumer, a Carmelite of Lucerne, 
one of those rude men who act upon the po- 
pulace, but who inspire disgust in elevated 
minds, made the cup run over. Furious 
against the Zurich calendar, in which the 
names of the saints had been puiqiosely 
omitted, ho published in opposition to it the 
“ Almanack of Heretics and Church-robbers,” 
a tract filled with lampoons and invectives, 
in which the portraits of the reformers and 
of their adherents, among whom were many 
of the most considerable men of Berne, were 
coupled with the most brutal inscriptions.^ 
Zurich and Berne in conjunction demanded 
satisfaction, and from this time the union of 
these two states daily became closer. 

Tins change was soon perceived at Berne. 
The elections of 1527 placed a considerable 
number of friends of the Reform in the Great 
Council ; and this body, forthwith resuming 
its right to nominate the members of tiie 
Smaller Council, which had been usurped for 
twenty years by the Bannerets and the Six- 
teen, removed from the government the most 
decided partisans of the Roman hierarchy, 
and among others Gaspard dc Mulincu ami 
Sebastian de Stein, ^ and filled the vacancies 
with members of the evangelical majority. 
The union of Church and State, which had 
hitherto checked the progress of the Reform 
in Switzerland, was now about to accelerate 
its movements. 

The reformer Haller was not alone in 


mistake, it moved towards the cantons that 
adhered to the ancient faith ; and while that 
portion of the people whence the Great 
Council was recruited, listened to the voice 
of the reformers, most of tlie patrician fami- 
lies, who composed the Smaller Council, be- 
lieving their power, their interests, and their 
honour menaced, attached tliemsclvcs to the 
old order of things. From this opposition of 
the two councils there arose a general uneasi- 
ness, but no violent shocks. Sudden rnovc- 


Benic. Kolb had quitted the Carthusian 
monastery at Nuremberg, in which he had 
been compelled to take refuge, and bad 
appeared before liis compatriots, demanding 
no other stipend than the liberty of preach- 
ing Jesus Christ. Already bending umler 
the weight of years, bis head crowned with 
hoary locks, Kolb, young in heart, full of fire, 
and of indomitable courage, presented boldly 
liefore the chiefs of the nation that Gospel 
which had saved him. Haller, on the con- 


meuts, repeated starts, announced from time 
to time that incongruous matters were fer- 
menting in the nation ; it was like an indis- 


trary, although only thirty-five years old, 
moved with a measured step, spoke with 
gravity, and proclaimed tho new doctrines 


tinct earthquake, which raises the whole sur- with unusual circumspection. The old man 
face without causing any rents : then anon had taken the young man’s part, and the 


all returns to apparent tranquillity.* Berne, 
which was always decided in its politics, 
turned in religious matters at one time to the 
right, and at another to the left ; and declared 
that it would be neither popish nor reformed. 


youth that of the graybeard. 

Zwingle, whose eye nothing escaped, saw 
that a favourable hour for Borne was coming, 
and immediately gave the signal. “ The 
dove commissioned to examine tho state of 


To gain time was, for the now faith, to gain tlie waters is returning with an olive-branch 


every thing. 


into tlic ark,” wrote ho to Haller; “come 


What was done to turn aside Borne from forth now, thou second Noah, and take pos- 
the Reformation, was the very cause of pre- 

mi 1*1 1 ... A n.lMnAnvtiim InfflRSCITI. 


cipitating it into the new way. The haugh- 

1 Dent, xxxil. U. 

* Hundeshagen, Conflikte dcr Bernisohen Kirohe, p. 19. 


i Quiim ntidiiB-iertlus Mwmeri Calendarium 1®***^®"}* 
partitn ridcniio hoinlnls BtultiMBimam Impudentiara. Ow)- 
lamp. to Zwingle, Fcbr. 1527. Kpp. il. 2tf, . 

“ Afullinen e Senatorta dlgnltate protnisaa eBt. Lapldca 
quoque. Ualler to Zwingle, April 25, 1527. 
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session of the land. Enforce, be earnest, and 
fix deeply in the hearts of men the hooks and 
grapnels of the Word of God, so that they 
can never again be rid of them.”^ — “ Your 
bears,” wrote he to Tliomas abHofen, “ liave 
again put forth their claws. Please God that 
they do not draw them back until they have 
torn everything in pieces that opposes Jesus 
Christ.” 

Haller and his friends were on the fioint 
of replying to this appeal, when their situa- 
tion became complicated. Some anabaptists, 
who formed every where the extreme party, 
arriving at Reriie in 1527, led away the 
people from the evangelical preachers “on 
account of the presence of idols. Haller 
had a useless conference with them. “ To 
what dangers is not Christianity exposed,” 
cried lie, “ wherever these furies have crept 
in I There has never been any revival in 
the Church, which the hierarchical or radical 
sects have not immediately endeavoured to 
disturb. Haller, although alarmed, still 
maintained his unalterable meekness. “ The 
magistrates are desirous of banishing them,” 
said he ; “ but it is our duty to drive out 
their errors, and not their persons. Let us 
employ no other weapons tliari the sword of 
the ►Spirit.”'* It was not from popery that 
the Reformers had learnt these principles. A 
public disputation took place. Six anabap- 
tists declared themselves convinced, and two 
others were sent out of the country. 

The decisive moment was drawing near, 
riie two great powers of the age, tlic Gospel 
and the Papacy, were stirring with equal 
energy ; the Bernese councils were to speak 
out. Tliey saw on the one hand the five 
primitive cantons taking daily a more threat- 
ening attitude, and announcing that the 
Austrian would soon reappear in Helvetia, 
to reduce it once more into sulijcction to 
Rome ; and on the other they beheld the 
Gospel every day gaining ground in the con- 
federation. Wliicli was destined to prevail 
in Switzerland — the lances of Austria or the 
Word of God ? In the uncertainty in which 
the councils were placed, they resolved to 
I side with the majority. Where could they 
! discover a firm footing, if not there ? Lox 
populi^ vox Dei. “ No one,” said they, “can 
make any change of hi.s own private autho- 
rity ; the consent of all is necessary.”*'* 

The government of Berne had to decide 
between two mandates, both emanating from 
its authority : that of 1523, in favour of the 
free preaching of the Gospel, and that of 
1526, in favour “of the sacraments, the 
saints, the mother of God, and the ornaments 
of the churches.” State messengers set out 

1 Aculeos ac hamos, sic in mortaliura pectora dlraitte, nt 
etiam si velint, non possint. Zw. Kpp. ii. 10. 

ac plebcin deiiortentur ab anditiune concionum nostra* 
rum ob idolorum pritsentiam. Ibid. 49. 

^ Oonsidcravimus oinnea vericulum urbls nostro et totiua 
Christlanlsinl, ubi illw furhc irropsorint. Ibid. 5u. 

■* Nostrum est, omni--^ cladio splrii'ii refellere. Ibid. 

* Ut privata auctoritato nemo aoippiam Imrautara pree* 
sumat. Haller to Vadiaii. 


and traversed every parish ; the people gave 
their votes against every law contrary to 
liberty, and tlio councils, supported by the 
nation, decreed that “ the >Vord of God 
sliould be preached publicly and freely, even 
if it should be in opposition to the statutes 
and doctriqos of men.” Such was the victory 
of the Gospel and of the people over the 
oligarchy and the priests. 

Contentions immediately arose throughout 
the canton, and every parish became a battle- 
field. The peasants CKsgau to dispute with 
the priests and monks, in reliance on the 
Holy Scriptures. “If the mandate of our 
lords,” said many, accoi*ds to our pastors the 
liberty of preaching, why should it not grant 
the flock the liberty of acting ?” — “ Peace, 
peace ! ” cried the councils, alarmed at their 
own boldness. But the flocks resolutely de- 
clared that they would send away the mass, 
and keep their pastors and the Bible.* Upon 
this the papal partisans grew violent. The 
banneret Kuttler called, the good people of 
Einmenthal, “heretics, rascals, and wan- 
tons but the peasants obliged him to make 
an apology.^ The baililf of Trachselwald 
was more cunning. Seeing the inhabitants 
of Rudersweil listening with eagerness to the 
Word of God, which a pious minister was 
preaching to them, he came with fifers and 
trumpeters, and interrupted the sermon, in- 
viting the village girls by words and by 
lively tunes to quit tlie church for the dance. 

These singular provocations did not check 
the Reform. Six of the city companies (the 
shoemakers, weavers, merchants, bakers, 
stone-masons, and carpenters) abolished in 
the churches and convents of their distiict 
all masses, anniversaries, advowsons, and 
prebends. Three others (the tanners, smiths, 
and tailors) prepared to imitate them ;® the 
seven remaining companies were undecided, 
except the butchers, who w’ere enthusiastic 
for the pope. Thus the Tnajority of the 
citizens had embraced the Gospel. Many 
parishes tlirouglioiit the canton had done the 
same ; and the avoyer d’Erlach, that great 
adversary of the Reformation, could no longer 
keep the torrent within bounds. 

Yet the attempt was made: the bailiffs 
were ordered to note the irregularities and 
dissolute lives of the monks and nuns ; all 
women of loose morals Avere even turned out 
of the cloisters.* But it was not against 
these abuses alone that the Reformation was 
levelled ; it was against the institutions 
themselves, and against popery on which 
they w^erc founded. The people ought there- 
fore to decide. — “ The Bernese clergy,” said 
they, “ must be convoked, as at Zurich, and 
let the two doctrines be discussed in a solemn 
conference. AVe will proceed afterwards in 
conformity with the result.” 

1 Incolas Tallis Emmenthal Senatum adiisse, mUtamqw 

mi$aam Zw. Epp. H. IM. 

2 Pueros, hcreticoB* et homines lascivos. 

» Haller to Zwlnglo, 4 th November lb‘27. £pp. il 105. 

J. J. Uottiuger, H. Kircheu. viil. 89i. 
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On the Sunday following the festival of 
Saint Martin (11th November), the council 
and citizens unanimously resolved that a 
public disputation should take place at the 
beginning of the succeeding year. “ The 
glory of God and his Word,” said they, 
“ will at length appear ! ” Bernese and stran- 
gers, priests and layraen, all were invited by 
letter or by printed notice to come and dis- 
cuss the controverted points, but by Scrip- 
ture alone, without the glosses of the an- 
cients, and renouncing all subtleties and 
abusive lan^age.^ Wno knows, said they, 
whether all the members of the ancient 
Swiss confederation may not thus be brought 
to unity of faith ? 

Thus, within the walls of Berne, the strug- 
gle was about to take place that would de- 
cide the fate of Switzerland ; for the example 
of the Bernese must necessarily lead with it 
a great part of the confederation. 

The Five Cantons, alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, met at Lucerne, where they were 
joined by Friburg, Soleure, and Gians. 
There was nothing either in the letter or in 
the spirit of the federal compact to obstruct 
religious liberty. “ Every state,” said Zurich, 
“ is free to choose the doctnne that it desires 
to profess.” The Waldstettes,* on the con- 
trary, wished to deprive the cantons of this 
independence, and to subject them to the 
federal majority and to the pope. They pro- 
tested, therefore, in the name of the confede- 
ration, against the proposed discussion. 
“ Your ministers,” wrote they to Berne, 
“ dazzled and confounded at Baden by the 
brightness of truth, would desire by this new 
discussion to hide their shame ; hut we en- 
treat you to desist from a plan so contrary to 
our ancient alliances.” — “ It is not wc who 
have infringed them,” replied Bemo j “ it is 
much rather your haughty missive that has 
destroyed them. Wo will not abandon the 
Word of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Upon this 
the Roman Cantons decided on refusing a 
safe-conduct to those who should proceed to 
Berne. This was giving token of sinister 
intentions. 

The Bishops of Lausanne, Con.stance, 
Basle, and Sion, being invited to the con- 
ference under pain of forfeiting all their privi- 
leges in the canton of Berne, replied that, 
since it was to be a disputation according to 
the Scriptures, they had nothing to do with 
it. Thus did these priests forget the words 
of one of the most illustrious Roman doctors 
of the fifteenth century : “In heavenly 
things man should be independent of his fel- 
lows, and trust in God alone. 

The Romanist doctors followed the ex- 
ample of the bishops. Eck, Murncr, Coch- 
loeus, and many others, said wherever they 

1 Sol&msftctamSerlptnram. absque veteram glossematls. 
Haller to Zwlngle, I9th November 1527. Epp. li. 113. 

3 The inhabltauts of the primitive democratic cantons, 
Schwyts, Urt* Underwald, and Lucerne, to which Zug may 
be added. 

* John Ooch, Dlalogus de qnatuor erroribus, p. 237. 
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went : “ We have received the letter of this 
leper, of this accursed heretic, Zwinglo.* 
They want to take the Bible for their judge ; 
but has the Bible a voice against those who 
do it violence ? We will not go to Borne ; 
we will not crawl into that obscure corner 
of the world ; we will not go and combat in 
that gloomy cavern, in that school of heretics. 
Let these villains come out into the open air, 
and contend with us on level ground, if they 
have the Bible on their side, as they say.” 
The emperor ordered the discussion to be ad- 
journed ; but on the very day of its opening, 
the council of Berno replied, that as every 
one was already assembled, delay would bo 
impossible. 

Then, in despite of the doctors and bishops, 
the Helvetic Church assembled to decide 
upon its doctrines, Had it a right to do so? 
No ; — not if priests and bishops were appoint- 
ed, as Rome pretends, to form a mystic bond 
between the Church and our Lord ; Yes — if 
they were eatahlislicd, as the Bible declares, 
only to satisfy that law of order by virtue of 
which all society should have a directing 
power. The opinions of the Swiss reformers 
in this respect were not doubtful. 'I’lie grace 
which creates the ininisti^r comes from the 
Lord, thought they ; but the Church examines 
this grace, achiiowledgcs it, proclaims it by 
the ciders, and in every act in which faith is 
concerned, it can always appeal from the 
minister to the Word of ( Jod. Tn/ the spirits 
— prove ad things^ it says to the faithful. 
The OJmrch is tlio judges of controversies ; 
and it is this duty, in which it should never 
be found wanting, that it was now about to 
fulfil in the disputation at Berne. 

The contest scinned unequal. On one 
side appeared the Roman hierarchy, a giant 
which had increased in strength during 
many centuries ; and on the other, there was 
at first but one weak and timid man, the 
modest Berthold Haller. “ I cannot wield 
the sword of the Word,” said he in alarm to 
his friends. “ If you do not stretch out your 
hands to me, all is over.” He then threw 
himself trembling at the feet of the land, 
and soon arose ciilighteucd and exclaiming, 
“Faith in the Saviour gives me courage, and 
scatters all my fears. ” ^ 

Yet he could not remain alone : all his 
looks were turned towards Zwingle : “It 
was 1 who took the bath at Baden,” wrote 
CEcolampadius to Haller, “ and now it is 
Zwingle wlio should lead off the bcar-danco 
in Berne.”* — “ AVo arc between the hammer 
and the anvil,” wrote Haller to Zwingle ; 
“ we hold the wolf by the ears, and know not 
how to let him go.® The houses of De AVattc- 
ville, Noll, Tremp, and Berthold arc open to 

1 Epistolam leprosi, damnati, hsercticl Zwinglll accept. 
Eck to G. A. Zell, Zw. Epp. 11. 1*26, 

2 J%dtg controver$iaruia-~l John Iv, 1 j I ThOBS. V. 21. 

3 Fldes in Domlnum mo animat, ut nihil vercar. Zw. 

allusion to tho dinputeat Iladen, a colobratcd hath, 
ing-place, and to the arms of Berne. Ibid. 1 18. 

• Lupum auribus tenemus. Zurich MS. 
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you. Come, then, and command the battle 
m person.” 

Zwinglo did not hesitate. ' He demanded 
permission of the Council of Zurich to visit 
Berne, in order to show there “that his 
teaching was full of the fear of God, and not 
blasphemous; mighty to spread concord 
through Switzerland, and not to cause 
troubles and dissension.”^ At the very 
time that Haller received news of Zwingle’s 
coming, (Ecolampadius wrote to him: “I 
am ready, if it bo necessary, to sacrifice my 
life. Let us inaugurate the new year by 
embracing one another to the glory of Jesus 
Christ.” Other doctors wrote to the same 
clFcct. “ These, then,” cried Haller with 
emotion, “ these are the auxiliaries that the 
Lord sends to rny infirmity, to aid me in 
fighting tliis rude battle !” 

It was necessary to proceed with circum- 
spection, for the violence of the oligarchs 
and of the Five Cantons was well known.^ 
The doctors of Claris, Schaffhausen, St. 
Cull, Constance, Ulm, Lindau, and Augs- 
burg assembled at Zurich, to proceed under 
the same escort as Zwinglc, Pellican, Collin, 
Megandcr, Crossman, the commander 
Schmidt, Bullinger, and a great number of 
tlie rural clergy, selected to accompany the 
reformer. “ Wlicn all this game traverses the 
country,” said the pensioners, “we will go a- 
hunting, and sec if wo cannot kill some, or 
at least catch them and put them into a cage.” 

Three luindred chosen men, selected from 
the companies of Zurich and from the parishes 
within its precincts, donned their breast- 
plates and shouldered their arquebuses ; hut in 
order not to give tlie journey of these doctors 
the appearance of a military expedition, they 
took neither colours, life, nor drum ; and the 
trumpeter of the city, a civil officer, rode alone 
at the head of the company. 

On Tuesday the 2d of January they set 
out. Never had Zwinglo appeared more 
cliecrful. i‘ Glory be to the Lord,” said he, 
“ my courage increases every day.”® The 
burgomaster Koust, the town-clerk of Man- 
goldt, with Funck and Jaekli, both masters 
of arts, and all four delegated by the council, 
were on horseback near him. They reached 
Berne on the 4th of January, having had 
only one or two unimportant alarms. 

The Cordeliers’ C’liurch was to servo as the 
place of Conference, Tillniann, the city 
architect, had made airangcments according 
to a plan furnished by Zwinglc.^ A large 
platform had been erected, on which were 
placed two tables, and around them sat the 
champions of the two parties. On the evan- 
gelical side were remarked, besides Haller, 
Zwinglc, and (Ecolampadius, many distin- 
guished men of the Ueformed Church, stran- 

^ ad perturbationom nostro alniffi Helvetlio. Zw. 

Epp. li, 120. 

• Oligarchs in angulis obnnirraurent. Ibid. 121 

„ » Crescit Domino gloria, mibi animus in hac pugna. Z'v. 
Epp. Vadlano. 

* Tlllmannus urbis arohltectus locum Jiwta tuam def. r- 
matloncm operabit. Ibid. II. liM, 


gers to Switzerland, as Bucer, Capito, and 
Ambrose Blarer. On the side of the Papacy, 
Dr. Trcger of Friburg, who enjoyed a high 
reputation, appeared to keep up the fire of the 
combat. As for rest, whether through 
fear or contempt, the most famous Boman 
doctors were absent. 

The first act was to publish tho regulations 
of the conference. “ No proof shall be pro- 
posed that is not drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and no explanation shall be given of 
those Scriptures that docs not come from ^rip- 
turo itself, explaining obscure texts by such 
as are clear.” After this, one of tho secre- 
taries, rising to call over tho roll, shouted 
with a loud voice that rc-echoed through the 
church, — Tho Bishop of Constance ! No one 
replied. He did tho same for the Bishops of 
Sion, Basle, and Lausanne. Neither of these 
prelates was present at this meeting, either 
in person or by deputy. Tho Word of God 
being destined to reign alone, the Homan 
hierarchy did not appear. These two powers 
cannot walk together. There were present 
about three hundred and fifty Swiss and 
German ecclesiastics. 

On 'fuesday, 7th January 1528, the burgo- 
master Vadian of St. Gaul, one of the presi- 
dents, opened the disputation. After him the 
aged Kolb stood up and said : “ God is at this 
moment agitating the whole world ; let us, 
therefore, humble ourselves before him ; ” and 
he pronounced with fervour a confession of 
sins. 

This being ended, the first thesis was read. 
It ran thus : “ The holy Christian Church, of 
which Clirist is the solo head, is born of the 
Word of God, abideth in it, and listencth not 
to the voice of a stranger.” 

Alexis Grat, a Dominican monk. — “ The 
w'ord sole is not in Scripture. Christ has left 
a vicar here below.” 

Haller. — “ The vicar that Cffirist left is 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Treger. — “ See then to what a pass things 
have come these last ten years. This man 
calls himself a Lutheran, that a Zwinglian ; 
a third, a Carlstadtian ; a fourth, an G£co- 
lampadist; a fifth, an Anabaptist ” 

Bucer. — “ Whosoever preaches Jesus as 
the only Saviour, we recognise as our brother. 
Neither Luther, nor Zwiiigle, nor OEcolam- 
padius, desires the faithful to bear his name. 
Besides, you should not boast so much of a 
mfere external unity. When Antichrist 
gained tho upperhand throughout the world, 
in the east by Mahomet, in the west by the 
pope, he was able to keep the people in unity 
of error. God permits divisions, in order 
that those who belong to him may learn to 
look not to men, but to the testimony of the 
Word, and to the assurance of the Holy 
Ghost in their hearts. Thus then, dearly be- 
loved brethren, to the Scriptures, the Scrip- 
tures I ^ O Church of Berne, hold fast to the 

I I Darum fromme Christen! Zur Schrlft, tur Sohrlftf 
I Aota Zw. il. 92. 
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teaching of Him who said, Come unto me, and 
not, Come unto my vicar/** 

The disputation then turned successively 
on Tradition, the Merits of Christ, Transub- 
stantiation, the Mass, Prater to the Saints, 
Purgatory, Images, Celibacy, and the Disor- 
ders of the Clergy. Home found numerous 
defenders, and among otliors, Murer, priest 
of Rapperswyl, who had said : “ If they wish 
to bum the two ministers of Berne, 1 will 
undertake to carry them both to the stake.” 

On Sunday the 19th of January, the day 
on which the doctrine of the mass was at- 
tacked, Zwinglo, desirous of acting on the 
people also, went into the pulpit, and rcciting 
the Apostles’ Creed, made a pause after these 
words ; “ He ascended into heaven, and sit- 
teth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; from thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead.” “ These 
three articles,” said he, “ are in contradiction 
to the mass.” All his hearers redoubled 
their attention ; and a priest, clothed in his 
sacerdotal vestments, who was preparing to 
celebrate the holy sacrifice in one of the 
chapels, stopped in astonishment at Zwin- 
gle’s words. Erect before the consecrated 
altar on which lay the chalice and the body 
of the Saviour, with eyes fixed upon the 
reformer, whose words electrified the people, 
a prey to the most violent struggles, and 
beaten down by the weight of truth, tlie agi- 
tated priest resolved to give up every thing 
for it. In the presence of the whole assem- 
bly, he stripped off his priestly ornaments, 
and throwing them on the altar, exclaimed : 
** Unless the mass reposes on a more solid 
foundation, I can celebrate it no longer ! ” 
The noise of this conversion, effected at the 
very foot of the altar, immediately spread 
through the city,' and it was regarded as an 
important omen. So long as the mass re- 
mains, Rome has gained every thing: as 
soon as the mass falls, Rome has lost all. 
The mass is the creative principle of the 
whole system of Popery. 

Three days later, on the 22d January, was 
the feast of St, Vincent, the patron of the 
city. The disputation that had been conti- 
nued during Sunday was suspended on that 
day. The canons .Upked the council what 
they were to do. Sucli of you,” replied 
the council, “ as receive the doctrine of the 
theses ought not to say mass ; the others 
may perform divine worship as usual.”* 
Every preparation was accordingly made for 
the solemnity. On St. Vincent’s eve the 
bells from every steeple announced the 


festival to the inhabitants of Bcnie. On 
the mon*ow the sacristans lit up the tapers ; 
incense filled the temple, but no one appeared. 
No priests to say mass, no faithful to hear it ! 
Already there was a vast chasm in the Roman 
sanctuary, a deep silence, as on the field 
of battle, where none but the dead are lying. 

In the evening it was the custom for the 
canons to chant vespers with great pomp. 
The organist was at his post, but no one 
else appeared. The poor man left thus 
alone, beholding witli sorrow the fall of tliat 
worship by which he gained his broad, 
gave utterance to his grief by playing a 
mouniing-bymn instead of the majestic 
Mognificat: “ Oh, wretched Judas, what 
liast thou done, that thou hast thus betrayed 
our Lord ? ” After this sad farewell, ho 
rose and went out. Almost immediately 
after, some men, excited by the passions of 
the moment, fell upon his beloved organ, an 
accomplice in their ej'^cs of so many super- 
stitious rites, and violently broke it to pieces. 
No more mass, no more organ, no more 
anthems ! A new Supper and new hymns 
shall succeed the riles of popery. 

On the next day there was the same 
silence. Suddenly, however, a b;ind of men 
with loud voices and hasty steps was heard. 
It was the Butchers’ Company that, at this 
moment so fatal to Rome, desired to support 
it. They advanced, carrying small fir-trees 
and green branches, for the decoration of 
their chapel. In the midst of them was a 
foreigii priest, behind whom walked a few poor 
scholars. The priest ofticiated; the sweet 
voices of the scholars supplied the place of 
the mute organ, and the butchers retired 
proud of their victory. 

The discussion was drawing to a close: 
the combatants liad dealt vigorous blows. 
Burgaiicr, pastor of St. Gall, had maintained 
the real presence in the liost ; but on the 
19th January lie declared himself convinced 
by the reasonings of Zwingle, (Ecolampadius, 
and Biiccr; and Matthias, minister ot Saeu- 
gen, had done the same. 

A conference in Latin afterwards took 
place between Farcl and a Parisian doctor. 
’’J’lie latter advanced a strange argument. 
“Christians,” said he, “ arc enjoined to obey 
the devil ; ' for it is said. Submit unto thine 
adversary (Matt. v. 25) ; now, our adversary 
is the devil. How much more, then, should 
we submit to the Church ! ” Loud bursts of 
laughter greeted this remarkable syllogism. 
A discussion with the anabaptists terminated 
the conference. 

The two councils decreed that the mass 


1 Dm lachet menVDch imd ward durch die gantzen Stadt 
kundt. Bulling, i. 436. In this and other quotations, we 
preserve the orthogrnphy of the times. 

» BiiiUnger says, on the contrary, that the council post, 
lively forbade the mass. But Bui Unger, who Is a very ani- 
mated writer, Is not always exact in ilinlomatic matters. 
The council would not have come to suon a resolution be- 
fore the close of the discussion. Other contemporary his- 
torians and official documents leave no room for doubt on 
this point. Stettler, in his Chronicle, pars ii. 6, ad annum 
less, details those proceedings as in the text. 


should be abolished, and that every one might 
remove from the churches the ornaments he 
Lad placed there. 

Immediately twenty-five altars and a great 
number of images were destroyed in the 
cathedral, yet without disorder or bloodshed ; 

I Nos tenemur obedlro diabolo. J. J. Hottinger, lit. 405. 
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and the children began to sing in the streets 
(as Luther informs us) : ^ 

^ the Word at length we’re saved 

from a God in a mortar brayed. 

The hearts of the adherents of the Papacy 
were filled with bitterness as they hoard the 
objects of their adoration foil one after 
another. “ Should any man,” said John 
Schneider, “take away the altar Of the 
Butchers’ Company, I will take away his 
life.” Peter Tnorman compared the cathe- 
dral stripped of its ornaments to a stable. 
“ When the good folks of tho Obcrland come 
to market,” added he, “ they will be happy 
to put up their cattle in it.” And John 
Zehendcr, member of the Great Council, to 
show tile little value he set on such a place 
of worship, entered it riding on an ass, in- 
sulting and cursing the Reform. A Bernese, 
who chanced to be there, having said to him, 
“ It is by God’s will that these images havo 
been pulled down.” — “ Say rather by the 
devil’s,” replied Zehendcr ; “ when have you 
ever been with God so as to learn his will V ” 
He wa.s fined twenty livres, and expelled 
from tlio council.^ “ What times ! what 
manners I ” exclaimed many Romanists ; 
“what culpable neglect! How easy would 
it have been to prevent so great a misfortune ! 
Oh ! if our bishops had only been willing to 
occupy themselves more witli learning, and 
a little less with their mistresses 1 ” ® 

This Reform was necessary. When Cliris- 
tianity in the fourth century had sq|n the 
fivour of princes succeed to persecution, a 
crowd of heathens rushing into the clmrcli 
II had brought with them the images, pomps, 
statues, and demigods of paganism, and a 
likeness of the mysteries of Greece and Asia, 
and above all of Egypt, had banished tho 
Word of Jesus Christ from the Christian 
oratories. This Word returning in the six- 
teenth century, a purification must neces- 
sarily take })lace ; but it could not be done 
without grievous rents. 

’I'he departure of the strangers w^as draw- 
ing near. On the 28th of January, the day 
after that on which the images and altans 
liad been thrown down, while their piled 
fragments still encumbered here and there 
tlie porches and aisles of the cathedral, 
Zwinglo cros.sed these eloquent ruins, and 
once more ascended the pulpit in the midst 
of an immense crowd. In great emotion, 
directing his eyes by turns on these frag- 
ments and on the people, he said : “ Victory 
has declared for tlie truth, but perseverance 
alone can complete the trium^i. Christ per- 
severed even until death. Ferendo vincitur 
fortuna. Cornelius Scipio, after tho disaster 
at Cannae, having learnt that the generals 


surviving the slaughter meditated quitting 
Italy, entered tho senate-house, although not 
yet of senatorial age, and drawing his sword, 
constrained the affrighted chiefs to swear 
that they would not abandon Rome. Citizens 
of Berne, to you I address the same demand : 
do not abandon Jesus Christ.” 

Wc may easily imagine the effect produced 
on the people by such words, pronounced 
with Zwingle’s energetic eloquence. 

Then, turning towards the fragments that 
lay near him : “ Behold,” said he, “ behold 
these idols ! Behold them conquered, mute, 
and shattered before us I These coi*p8es 
must be dragged to the shambles, and the 
gold you have spent upon such foolish 
images must henceforward be devoted to 
comforting in their misery the living images 
of God. Feeble souls, ye shed tears over 
these sad idols; do ye not see that they 
break, do ye not hear that they crack like 
any other wood, or like any other stone? 

Look I here is one deprived of its head 

(Zwinglo pointed to the imago, and all the 
people fixed their eyes upon it) ; here is 
another maimed of its arms.* If this ill 
usage had done any harm to tho saints that 
are in heavou, and if they had the power 
ascribed to them, would you have been able, 
I pray, to cut off their arms and their 
heads ?” 

“ Now, then,” said the powerful orator in 
conclusion, “ stand fast in tho liberty where- 
with Christ has made you free, und be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage 
(Gal. V. 1). Fear not I Tliat God who has 
enlightened you, will enlighten your confe- 
derates also, and Switzerland, regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost, shall flourish in righteous- 
ness and peace.” 

Tlie words of Zwingle were not lost. The 
mercy of God called forth that of man. Some 
persons Condemned to die for sedition were 
pardoned, and all the exilc.=i were recalled. 
“ Should wo not have done so,” said the 
council, “ had a great prince visited us ? 
Shall we not much more do so, now that tho 
King of kings and the Redeemer of our souls 
has made his entry among us, bearing an 
everlasting amnesty ? 

Tlie Romish cantons, exasperated at the 
result of the discussion, sought to harass the 
return of the doctors. On aniving before 
Bremgarten, they found the gates closed. 
The bailiff Scliutz, wlio bad accompanied 
them with two hundred men-at-arms, placed 
two halberdiers before Zwingle ’s horse, two 
behind him, and one on each side ; then put- 
ting himself at the reformer’s left liaiid, while 
the burgomaster Roust stationed himself on 
the riglit, he ordered the escort to proceed, 
lance in rest.’* The avoyers of the town, 
being intimidated, came to a parley; the 


1 Pneri In plateis cantant t se esso a Deo plsto liberntos. 
Ij. Epp. m. 2!i0. 

* nistoTv of nerne, Vt TllUer, HI. WT. 

* ai fltudlonim quaiii soortormn iiostrl cpiacopi amantl. 
ores essent. Ruchat, i. 57S. Letter of J. do Munster, priest 
at Soleure. 
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gates were opened; the escort traversed 
Bremgarten amidst an immense crowd, and 
on the Ist of February reached Zurich with- 
out accident, which Zwingle re-entered, says 
Luther, like a conqueror.' 

The Roman-catholic party did not dissemble 
the check they had received. “ Our cause 
is falling,” said the friends of Rome.® “ Oh ! 
that we had had men skilled in the Bible 1 The 
impetuosity of Zwingle supported our adver- 
saries ; his ardour was never relaxed. That 
brute has more knowledge than was ima- 
gined.® Alas ! alas I the greater party has 
vanquished the better.”* 

The Council of Berne, desirous of separat- 
ing from the pope, relied upon the people. 
On the 30th of January, messengers going 
from house to house convoked the citizens ; 
and on the 2d of Februaiy, the burgesses 
and inhabitants, masters and servants, unit- 
ing in the cathedral, and forming but one 
family, with hands upraised to heaven, 
swore to defend the two councils in all they 
should undertake for the good of the State 
or of the Church. 


the sectarian enthusiasts, rushed into the 
great struggle of the sixteenth century ; but 
the duration of the Reform would not have 
been long liad it received its life from them. 
The primitive strength of Christianity, re- 
viving after ages of long and complete pros- 
tration, was the creative principle of the Re- 
formation ; and it was erelong seen sepa- 
rating distinctly from the false allies that had 
presented themselves, rejecting an incredu- 
lous learning by elevating the study of the 
classics, checking all demagogic anarchy by 
upholding the principles of true liberty, and 
repudiating the enthusiastic sects by conse- 
crating the rights of the Word and of the 
Christian people. 

But while wo maintain that the Reforma- 
tion was at Berne, as elsewhere, a truly 
Christian work, we are far from saying that 
it was not useful to the canton in a political 
sense. All the European states that have 
embraced the Reformation have been ele- 
vated, while those which have combated it 
have been lowered. 


On the 7th of February 1528, the council 
published a general edict of Reform, and 
“ threw for ever from the necks of the Ber- 
nese the yoke of the four bishops, who,” 
said they, “ know well how to shear their 
sheep, but not how to feed them.”® 

At the same time the reformed doctrines 
were spreading among the people. In every 
quarter might be heard earnest and keen 
dialogues, written in rhyme by Manuel, in 
which the mass, pale and expiring, and 
stretched on her deathbed, was loudly calling 
for all her physicians, and finding their ad- 
vice useless, at length dictating with a 
broken voice her last will and testament, 
which the people received with loud bursts 
of laughter. 

The Reformation generally, and that of 
Berne in particular, has been reproached as 
being brought about by political motives. 
But, on the contrary, Berne, which of all the 
Helvetic states was the greatest favourite of 
the court of Rome — which had in its canton 
neither bishop to dismiss nor powerful clergy 
to humiliate — Berne, whose most influential 
families, the Weingartens, Manuels, Mays, 
were reluctant to sacrifice the pay and the 
service of the foreigner, and all whose tradi- 
tions were conservative, ought to have op- 
posed the movement. The Word of God 
was the power that overcame this political 
tendency.® 

At Berne, as elsewhere, it was neither a 
learned, nor a democratic, nor a sectarian 
spirit that gave birth to the Reformation. 
Undoubtedly the men of letters, the liberals, 

1 Zwlngel triumphator et imperator glorlosus. L. Epp. 
Hi. 290. 

2 Buunt res nostre. Letter of the priest J. de Muller, an 
eyewitness of the discussion. Ruciiat, 1. 575. 

> Doctior tamea hire bellua est quam putabam. Ibid. 

* Vicitque pars major meliorem. Ibid. 

5 Bull. Chron. 1. 466. 

* Utuidesbagen, Conflikte dcr Bornischen Klrche, p. 22. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Reform accepted by the People— Valth, Purity, and 
Charity— First Evangelical Communion— Bernese Propo- 
sition to the Diet— Cavern, and Head of Beatus— Threat- 
ening Storm from the Mountains— Revolt— Confusion in 
Borne— Unterwalden crosses the Brimig— Energy of Borne 
—Victory— Political Advantages. 

It now became a question of propagating 
throu^out all the canton the Reform accom- 
plished in the city. On the 17 th February, 
the council invited the niral parishes to 
assemble on the following Sunday to receive 
and deliberate upon a communication. The 
whole Church, according to the ancient 
usage of Christendom, was about to decide 
for itself on its dearest interests. 

The assemblies were crowded ; all condi- 
tions and ages were present. Beside the 
hoary and the trembling head of the aged 
man might be seen the sparkling eye of the 
youthful herdsman. The messengers of the 
council first read the edict of the Reformation. 
They next proclaimed that those who ac- 
cepted it should remain, and that those who 
rejected it should withdraw. 

Almost all the assembled parishioners re- 
mained in their places. An immense majo- 
rity of the people chose the Bible. In some 
few parishes this decision was accompanied 
with energetic demonstrations. At Arbcrg, 
Zofingen, Brugg, Arau, and Buren, the 
images were burnt. “ At Stauffberg,” it was 
said, “ idols were seen carrying idols, and 
throwing one another into the flames.”' 

The images and the mass had disappeared 

1 Da tregt cin G5t* den andern In das fliflwr. Bull. 
Chron. li. 1. A man whose business it was to shear the 
ticks, and who had been nicknamed Odts-scherer (Idol- 
shearer), had made liimself very distinguished among those 
who carried the Images to the lire. Such was the origin of 
this popular legend, and it Is the key to many others. 
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from this vast canton. “ A great cry ro- fuse to embrace the truth at last, seeing that 

soundedfarand wide,” writes Bullinger.^ In God himself renders it so striking a testi- 

one day Rome had fallen throughout the monyl”^ 

countrjr, without treachery, viwence, or Yet every thing was not changed. The 

seduction, by the strength of truth alone. In friends of the Gospel witnessed with pain the 
some places, however, in the Hasli, at Fruti- sons of the chief families of the republic 
gen, Unterseen, and Grindewald, the malcon- parading the streets in costly garments, in- 
tents were heard to say: “If they abolish habiting sumptuous houses in the city, dwell- 
the mass, they should also abolish tithes.” ing in ma^incent mansions in the country, 
The Roman form of worship was . preserved — true seimorial abodes, — following tno 
in the Upper Simmenthal, a proof that there chase with hound and horn, sitting down to 
was no compulsion on the part of the state. luxurious banquets, conversing in licentious 

The wishes of the canton being thus mani- language, or talking with enthusiasm of 
fosted, Berne completed the Reformation, foreign wars and of the French party. “Ahl” 
All excesses in gambling, drinking, and said the pious people, “ could we but see old 
dancing, and all unbecoming dress, were for- Switzerland revive with its ancient vir- 
bidden by proclamation. The houses of ill- tues I” 

fame were destroyed, and their wretched There was soon a powerful reaction. The 
inhabitants expelled from the city.® A con- annual renewal of the magistracy being about 
sistory was appointed to watch over the to take place, the councillor Butscholbach, a 
public morals. violent adversary of the Gospel, was ejected 

Seven days after the edict, the poor were for adultery ; four other senators and twenty 
received into the Dominican cloister, and a members of the Great Council were also 
little later the convent of the Island was replaced by friends of the Reformation and 
changed into an hospital ; the princely mon- of public morality. Emboldened by this 
astery of Kbnigsfield was also devoted to the victory, the evangelical Bernese proposed in 
same useful purpose. C'harity followed every tlie diet that every Swiss should renounce 
where in the steps of faitli. “ Wo will show,” foreign service. At these words the warriors 
said the council, “ that we do not use the of Luceine started under their weighty 
property of the convents to our own advan- armour, and replied with a haughty smile : 
tage;” and they kept their word. The poor “When you have returned to the ancient 
were clothed with the priests’ garments ; the faith wo will listen to your homilies.” All 
orphans decorated with the ornaments of the the members of the Government, assembled 
cliurch. So strict were they in these distri- at Berne in sovereign council, resolved to set 
butions, that the state was forced to Iwrrow the example, and solemnly abjured the ^ay 
money to pay the annuities of the monks and of foreign princes. Thus the Reformation 
nuns ; and for eight days there was not a showed its faith by its works, 
crown in the public treasury.^ Thus it was Another struggle took place. Above the 
that the State, as it has ocen continually lake of Thun rises a chain of steep rocks, in 
asserted, grew rich with the spoils of the the midst of which is situated a deep cavern, 
Church ! At the same time they invited where, if we may believe tradition, the pious 
from Zurich the ministers Ilofmcistcr, Me- Breton, Bcatus, came in ancient times to de- 
gandcr, and Rhellican, to spread throughout vote himself to all the austerities of an ascetic 
the canton the knowledge of the classics and life ; but especially to the conversion of the 
of the Holy Scriptures. surrounding district that was still heathen. 

At Easter the Lord’s Supper was celebrated It was affirmed that the head of this^ saint, 
for the first time according to the evangelical who had died in Gaul, was preserved in this 
rites. The two councils and all the people, cavern ; and hence pilgrims resorted thither 
with few exceptions, partook of it. Strangers from every quarter. The pious citizens of 
were struck with the solemnity of this first Zug, Schwytz, Uri, and Argovia, groaned, as 
communion. The citizens of Berne and they thought that the holy head of the apostle 
their wives, dressed in decent garments, of Switzerland would hereafter remain in a 
which recalled the ancient Swiss simplicity, land of heretics. The abbot of the celebrated 
approached Christ’s table with gravity and convent of Muri in Argovia and some of his 
fervour;* the heads of the state showed the friends set out, as in ancient times the Ar- 
same holy devotion as the people, and piously gonauts went in quest of the golden fleece, 
received the bread from the hands of Ber- They arrived in the humble guise of poor 
thold Haller. Each one felt that the Lord pilgrims, and entered the cavern ; one skil- 
was among them ; and hence Hofineister, fully took away the head, another placed it 
charmed at this solemn service, exclaimed ; mysteriously in liis hood, and they disap- 
“ How can the adversaries of the Word re- peared. The head of a dead man !— -and this 

was all tliat Rome saved from the shipwreck. 

> Das wjt und brelt eln gross geschrey und wunder gepar. But CVCn this COliqucSt waS more than doubt* 
J. j*! Hottlnger, lii. 414. ful. The Bernese, who had gained iuforma- 

2i8t j^uanUMo ^ sccretissiroo. Haller to Zwingie^ procession, sent three deputies on 

♦ Relucet eiilm‘ln lllorum vestltu i-t habitu nesclo quid .. . . . .. . .... , 

vcterls illluB Uelvetigs slmplicitatis. ilofmclster to Zwlngle; t Ea res magnam spem mlhl Injeoit de illis lucrandls qul 
Zw. Kpp. U. 167. hactuuu fucrunt male morigerl vorbo. Zw. Epp. ii. 167. 
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the 18th of May, who, according to their re* 
port, found this famous head, and caused it 
to be decently interred before their eyes in 
the cemeto^ belonging to the convent of In- 
terlaken. This contest about a skull cha- 
racterizes the Church that , had just given 
way in Berne before the vivifying breath of 
the Goimel. Let the dead bury their dead. 

The Keformation had triumphed in Berne ; 
but a storm was gathering nnperceived in the 
mountains, which threatened to overthrow it. 
The State in union with the Church recalled 
its ancient renown. Seeing itself attacked 
by arms, it took up arms m its turn, and 
acted with that decision which had formerly 
saved Rome in similar dangers. 

A secret discontent was fermenting among 
the people of the valleys and mountains. 
Some were still attached to the ancient faith ; 
others had only quitted the mass because 
they thought they would be exempted from 
tithes. Ancient ties of neighbourhood, a 
common origin, and similarity of manners, 
had united the inhabitants of the Obwald 
(Unterwalden) to those of the Hasli and of 
the Bernese Oberland, which were separated 
only by Mount Brunig and the high pass of 
the Yoke. A rumour had been set afloat 
that the government of Berne had profaned 
the spot where the precious remains of Beatus, 
the apostle of these mountains, were pre- 
servea, and indignation immediately filled 
these pastoral people, who adhere firmer than 
others to the customs and superstitions of 
their forefathers. 

But while some were excited by attach- 
ment to Rome, others were aroused by a de- 
sire for liberty. The subjects of the monas- 
tery of Interlaken, oppressed by the monkish 
rule, began to cry out, “ We desire to become 
our own masters, and no longer pay rent or 
tithes.” The provost of the convent in affright 
ceded all his rights to Beime for the sum of 
one hundred thousand florins and a bailiff 
accompanied by several councillors, w'ent and 
took possession of the monastery. A report 
was soon spread that they w’ere about to 
transfer all the property of the convent to 
Berne ; and on the 21st April bands of men 
from Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, Ringel- 
berg, Brienz, and other places, crossed the 
lake, or issued from their lofty valleys, and 
taking forcible possession of the cloister, 
swore they would go even to Berne in quest 
of the goods which the citizens had dared 
take from them. 

They were quieted for a time ; but in the 
beginning of June, the people, at the instiga- 
tion of Unterwalden, again arose in all the 
Hasli. The Landsgemeinde^ having been con- 
voked, it decided by a majority of forty voices 
for the re-establishment of the mass. The 
pastor Jaekli was immediately expelled; a 
few men crossed the Brunig, and brought 


< Totum re;num snum tradfderunt in manos magistratua 
noatri. Haller to Zwingle, siat March. 

2 The assembly of all the people. 


back some priests from Unterwalden, to the 
sound of fifes and trumpets. They were seen 
from afar descending the mountain, and 
shouts, both loud and long, replied to them 
from the bottom of the valley. At last tliey 
arrived : — all embraced one another, and the 
people celebrated the mass anew with gi’cat 
demonstrations of joy. At the same time, 
the people of Frutigen and of the fertile valley 
of Adelboden assailed the castellan Reuter, 
carried off his flocks, and established a 
Roman-catholic priest in the place of their 
pastor. At Aeschi even the women took up 
arms, drove out the pastor from the church, 
and brought back the images in triumph. 
The revolt spread from hamlet to hamlet and 
from valley to valley, and again took pos- 
session of Interlaken. All the malcontents 
assembled there on the 2 2d October, and 
swore, with hands upraised to heaven, boldly 
to defend their rights and liberty. 

The republic was in great danger. All 
the kings of Europe, and almost all the can- 
tons of Switzerland, were opposed to the 
Gospel. The report of an army from Austria, 
destined to interpose in favour of the pope, 
spread through the reformed cantons.^ Se- 
ditious meetings took place every day,* and 
the people refused to pay their magistrates 
either quit-rent, service, tithes, or even 
obedience, unless they shut their eyes to the 
designs of the Roman-catholics, fl'lie council 
became confused. Amazed and confounded, 
exposed to the mistrust of some and to the 
in.sults of others, they had the cowardice to 
separate under the pretext of gathering tlie 
vintage, and folding their arms, in the pre- 
sence of this great danger, they waited until 
a Messiah should descend from heaven (says 
a reformer) to save the republic.^ The minis- 
ters pointed out the danger, forcwanicd and 
conjured them ; but they all turned a deaf 
car. “ Christ languishes in Berne,” said 
Haller, “and appears nigh perishing.”* The 
people were in commotion ; they assembled, 
made speeches, murmured, and shed tears ! 
Every wdierc — in all their tumultuous meet- 
ings — might be heard this complaint of 
Manuel on I^apists and the Papacy : * 

with rage our foes their hateful threats denounce, 
because, O J.oril, we love Thee best of all j 
Because at Kight of Thee the Idols fall « 

And war and bloodshed, shudderinir, we renounce. 

Berne was like a troubled sea, and Haller, 
who listened to the roaring of the waves, 
wrote in the deepest anguish : “ Wisdom has 
forsaken the wise, counsel has depiirted from 
the councillors, and energy from the chiefs 
and from the people. The number of the 
seditious augments every day. Alas ! what 


t Audisti ntmirum quam se apparent ad bellum 

ndversus q^uos Ignoratiir. Suspicaiitur quidam in Uelvetius 
<Kcol. to Zw. Kpp. 11. 161. . « II 

2 Seditlosorum concursus sunt quotidianl. Zw. Epp. u. 

^ Nunc, nunc auum Messlam advenlase sperantes. Ibid. 
* Ita laiiguet Chrlstus apud nos. Ibid. . 

6 Dass wir band d’ Gotien coworfen hin. HiYun and 
Prayer. 
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can the Bear, oppressed with sleep, oppose 
to BO many and to such sturdy hunters ? * 
If Christ withdraw himself, we shall all 
perish,” 

These fears were on the point of being 
realized. The smaller cantons claimed to 
have the power of interfering in matters of 
faith without infringing the federal compact. 
While six hundred men of Uri kept them- 
selves ready to depart, eight hundred men 
of Unterwalden, bearing pine-branches in 
their hats, symbols of the old faith, with 
haughty heads, and gloomy, threatening 
looks, crossed the Brunig under the ancient 
banner of the country, which was carried by 
Gaspard de Flue, a very unworthy grandson 
of tne great Nicholas.® This was the first 
violation of the national peace for many a 
year. Uniting at Brienz with the men 
of Hasli, this little army crossed the lake 
passed under the cascades of Giesbach, and 
arrived at Untcrscen, thirteen hundred strong, 
and ready to march on Berne to re-establish 
the pope, the idols, and the mass in that re- 
bellious city. In Switzerland, as in Ger- 
many, the Reformation at its outset met 
with a peasant war. At the first success, 
new combatants would arrive and pour 
through the passes of the Brunig upon tlie 
unfaithful republic. The army was only six 
leagues from Borne, and already the sons of 
Unterwalden were proudly brandishing their 
swords oil tlic banks of the lake of Thun. 

'rims were federal alliances trodden under 
foot by those very persons who aspired to 
the name of conservatives. Berne liad the 
riglit to repel this criminal attack by force. 
Suddenly calling to mind her ancient virtues, 
the city roused liersidf, and vowed to perish 
rather than tolerate the intervention of Un- 
terwalden, the restoration of the mass, and 
the fiery violence of the peasants.^ Tlicre 
was at that moment in the hearts of the 
Bernese one of those inspirations that come 
from above, and w hich save nations as well 
ns individuals. “ Let the strength of the 
city of Berne, " exclaimed the avoyer d’Erlach, 
“ be in God alone, and in the loyalty of its 
people.” All the council and the whole body 
of the citizens replied by noisy acclamations. 
The great banner was hastily brought forth, 
the townspeople ran to arms, the companies 
assembled, and the troops of the republic 
marched out with the valiant avoyer at their 
head. 

Scarcely liad the Bernese government acted 
thus energetically, before it saw the confi- 
dence of its friends increase, anil the courage 
of its adversaries diminish. God never 
abandons a people who arc true to themselves. 
Many of the Oberlanders became intimidated, 
and deserted the ranks of the revolt. At the 


same time deputies from Basle and Lucerne 
represented to Unterwalden that it was 
trampling the^ ancient alliances under foot. 
The rebels, disheartened by the firmness of 
the republic, abandoned Unterseen, and re- 
tired to the convent of Interlaken. And 
soon aftei^ when they beheld the decision of 
their adversaries, distressed besides by the 
cold rains that fell incessantly, and fearing 
that the snow, by covering the mountains, 
would prevent their return to their homes, 
the men of Unterwalden evacuated Inter- 
laken during the night. The Bernese, to 
the number of five thousand men, entered it 
immediately, and summoned the inhabitants 
of the Hasli and of the bailiwick of Inter- 
laken to assemble on the* 4th November in 
the plain that surrounds the convent.^ The 
day being arrived, the Bernese army drew 
up in order of battle, and then formed a circle 
within which D’Erlach ordered the peasants 
to enter. Hardly had ho placed the rebels 
on the left, and the loyal citizens on the 
right, before the muskets and artillery fired 
a general discharge, whose report re-echoing 
among the mountains filled the insurgents 
with terror. They thought it the signal of 
their death. But the avoyer only intended 
to show that they were in the power of the 
republic. D’Erlach, who addressed them im- 
mediately after tliis strange exordium, had 
not finished his speech, before tliey all fell 
on their knees, and, confessing their crime, 
begged for pardon. 'I’lie republic was satis- 
fied : the rebellion w^as over. The banners 
of the district were carried to Berne, and the 
Eagle of Interlaken, in union with the Wild- 
goat of Hasli, hung for a time •beneath the 
Bear, as a trophy of this victory. Four of 
the chiefs were put to death, and an amnesty 
was granted to the remainder of the rebels. 
“ The Bernese,” said Zwingle, “ as Alexander 
of Macedon in times of old, h«ive cut the Gor- 
dian knot with courage and with glory.”® 
Thus thought the reformer of Zurich; but 
experience was one day to teach him, tliat 
to cut such knots requires a different sword 
from that of Alexander and of D’Erlach. 
However tliat may be, peace was restored, 
and in tlie valleys of the Hasli no other noise 
was heard than the sublime tumult borne 
afiir by the Reichenbach and the surrounding 
torrents, as they pour from the mountain- 
tops their multitudinous and foaming waters. 

While we repudiate on behalf of tlie Church 
the swords of the Helvetic bands, it would 
be unwise not to acknowledge the political 
advantages of this victory, 'rhe nobles had 
imagined that the Reformation of the Church 
would endanger the very existence of the 
State. They now had a proof to the con- 
trary : they saw that when a nation receives 
the Gospel, its strength is doubled. The 


Quid htec Inter lot ot tantos venntorca robustos. Zw. 
Epp. 11. 223. 

^ A celebrated hermit who prevented a civil war in Swit- 
zerland In 14H1. 

* Quam missam rediiceni aiit vlolentiam villanorum pati. 
Haller to Zwingle, 26th October. 


1 Tradition says that it was on the spot where the hotel 
of Interlaken now standa. 

2 Bernenses pro sua dlgnitate nodum hunc, Quemadmo. 
dum Alexander Macedo, Qordium dlssootarl. Zw. Epp. il 
243. 
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i\ ot daii^ei, they tad placed some of the ad- 
versaiies of the Reformation, at the head of 
affairs and of the army, produced the happiest 
results. All were now convinced that the 
Reformation would not trample old recollec- 
tions under foot : prejudices were> removed, 
hatred was appeased, the Gospel gradually 
rallied all hearts around it, and then was 
yeriiied the ancient and remarkable saying, 
so often repeated by the friends and enemies 
of that powerful republic — “ God is become 
a citizen of Benie.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Keformatlon of St. Gall— Nuns of St. Catherine— Reforma- 
tion of Glnrls, Rerne, Appenzell, the Orisons, ScIiafThau- 
Ben, and the Rhine District— A Popish Miraole— Obstacles 
In Rasle— Zeal of the Citizens— CEcolampadius marries— 
Wittloism of Erasmus— First Action— Half Measures— 
Petition of the Reformed. 

The reformation of Berne was decisive for 
several cantons. The same wind that bad 
blown from on high with so much power on 
the country of De Wattevillo and Haller, 
threw down “ the idols ” in a great part of 
Switzerland. In many placed tlio people 
were indignant at seeing the Reformation 
checked by the timid prudence of diplomatists; 
but when diplomacy was put to flight at 
Berne, the torrent so long restrained poured 
violently onwards. 

Vadian, burgomaster of St. Gall, who pre- 
sided at the Bernese disputation, had scarcely 
returned home, when the citizens, with the 
authority of the magistrates, removed the 
images from the church of St. Magnus, car- 
ried to the mint a hand of the patron saint in 
silver, with other articles of plate, and dis- 
tributed among the poor the money they re- 
ceived in exchange ; thus, like Mary, pour- 
ing their precious ointment on the head of 
Christ.^ The people of St. Gall, being curious 
to unveil the ancient mysteries, laid their 
hands on the abbey itself, on the shrines and 
crosses which had so long been presented to 
their adoration ; but instead of saintly relics, 
they found, to their great suiyrisc, nothing 
but some resin, a few pieces of money, seve- 
ral paltry wooden images, some old rags, a 
skull, a large tooth, and a snail’s shell 1 
Rome, instead of that noble fall which marks 
the ends of great characters, sunk in the 
midst of stupid superstitions, shameful frauds, 
and the ironical laughter of a whole nation. 

Such discoveries unfortunately excited the 
passions of tlie multitude. One evening 
some evil-disposed persons, wishing to alarm 
the pocHr nuns of St. Catherine, who had ob- 
stinately resisted the Reform, surrounded 
the convent with loud cries. In vain did the 
nuns barricade the doors ; the walls were 
soon scaled, and the good wine, meat, con- 


fectiOBdrieS) and all the far from ascetic 
delicacies of the cloister became the prey of 
these rude jesters. Another persecution 
awaited them. Doctor Schappeler having 
been appointed their catechist, they were re- 
commended to lay aside their monastic dress, 
and to attend his heretical sermons “ clothed 
like all the world,” said the sister Wiborath. 
Some of them embraced the Reform, hut 
thirty others preferred exile.' On the 6th 
February of 1528, a numerous synod fram^ 
the constitution of the church of St. Gall, 

The struggle was more violent at Glaris, 
The seeds of the Gospel truth, which Zwinglo 
had scattered there, prospered hut little. 
The men in power anxiously rejected every 
innovation, and the people loved better “ to 
leap and dance, and work miracles, glass in 
hand,** as an old chronicle says, “ than to 
busy themselves about the Gospel.” The 
Landsgemeinde having pronounced, on the 
15th May of 1528, in favour of the mass by 
a majority of thirty-three voices, tlie two 
parties were marked out with greater dis- 
tinctness : the images were broken at Matt, 
Elm, and Bettscliwanden, and as each man 
remained aloof in his own house and village, 
there was no longer in the canton either 
council of state or tribunal of justice. At 
»Schwandcn, tlie minister Peter Rumelin, 
ha-vAng invited the Roman-catholics to a dis- 
putation with him in the church, the latter, 
instead of discussing, marched in procession 
to the sound of drums round the place of 
worship in which the Reformed were assem- 
bled, and then rushing into the pastor’s 
house, wliich was situated in the middle of 
the city, destroyed the stoves and the win- 
dows : the irritated Reformed took their re- 
venge and broke the images. On the 15th 
of April 1529, an agreement was concluded, 
by virtue of which every man was free to 
choose between the mass and the sermon. 

, At Wesen, where Schwytz exercised sove- 
reignty conjointly with Glaris, the deputies 
of the former canton threatened the people. 
Upon tliis the young men took the images 
out of the churches, carried them to an open 
place near the banks of the picturesque lake 
of Walleiistadt, above which soar the moun- 
tains of the Ammon and of the Seven Elec- 
tors, and cried : “ Look I this road (that by 
the lake) leads to Coire and to Romo ; that 
(to the south) to Glaris ; this other (to the 
west) to Scliwytz ; and the fourth (by the 
Ammon) to St. Gall. Take which you 
please 1 But if you do not move off, you 
shall bo burnt I” After waiting a few mo- 
ments, these young people flung the motion- 
less images into the fire, and the Schwytz 
deputies, eye-witnesses of this execution, 
withdrew in consteniation, and filled the 
whole canton with projects of vengeance 
that wore but too soon realized. 

In the canton of Appenzell, where a con- 


1 War ffemilnzel and den Armon ausgotbellt. J. J. Hot- * Arx. Gesch. St. Gall, li. 529. J. J. Hettinger, 416. Mal- 
inger, lii. 416. St. Matthew xxvi. 7. leri Hottinger, ii. 91. 
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ference had been opened, there suddenly ap- tlieir necessity. Let us not forget this in 


solved to put them out of the village.” come so; Basle still remained, before the 
These strange doctors wounded the ministers great cities of the Confederation were gained 
and dispersed the assembly with their whips, over to the evangelical faith. The reforma- 
Out of the eight parishes of the canton^® six tion of this learned city was the most import- 
embraced the Reform, and Apenzell became ant consequence resulting from that of the 
finally divided into two little sections, the warlike Berne. 


Romanist and the other Reformed. 


For six years the Gospel had been preached 


In the Grisons religious liberty was pro- in Basle. The meek and pious CEcolampa- 
claimed; the parishes had the election of dius was always waiting for happier times, 
their pastors, several cjistles were rased to The darkness,” said he, “ts about to retire 
the ground to render all return to arbitrary before the rays of truth.” ^ But his expecta- 
government impossible, and the affrighted tion was vain. A triple aristocracy-~the 
bishop went and hid in the Tyrol his anger superior clergy, the nobles, and the univer- 
and ms desire for vengeance. “ The Grisons,” sity — checked the free expansion of Christian 
said Zwingle, “ advance daily. It is a na- convictions. It was the middle classes who 
tion that by its courage reminds us of the wore destined to effect the triumph of the 
ancient Tuscans, and by its candour of the Reformation in Basle.® Unhappily the popu- 
ancient Swiss.” ^ lar wave invades nothing without tossing up 

Schaffhausen, after having long “ halted some foul seum. 
between two opinions,” at the summons of It is true that the Gospel had many friends 
Zurich and of Berne removed the images in the councils : but being men of a middle 
from its churches without tumult or dis- party, tliey tacked backwards and forwards 
order. At the same time the Reformation like Erasmus, instead of sailing straight to 
invaded Thurgovia, the valley of the Rhine, tlic port. They ordered “ the pure preach- 
and other bailiwicks subordinate to these ing of the Word of God;” but stipulated at 
cantons. In vain did the Roman-catholic the same time that it should be “ without 
cantons, that were in the majority, protest Lutheranism.” The aged and pious Bishop 
against it. “ When temporal affairs are con- Utenheim, who was living in retirement at 
/xirriAil ” Viiiinnli anrl IVrnA wp will Bnmtvnt. t.ottp.rftd dailv iiito tho churcb. sun- 


cerned,” replied Zurich and Berne, 


Bmntrut, tottered daily into tho churcb, sup- 


not oppose a plurality of votes ; but the ported by two domestics, to celebrate mass 

Aniinrtf Via ciiltiApf irt cnf- n/Kw»lrpn vniPP fr^nd^dHhplTTI. S1.TI ftTIftlTlV 


Word of God cannot be subjected to tho suf- 
I'ragcs of men.” All the districts that lie 
along the banks of the Thur, of tho Lake of 
Constance, and of the Upper Rhine, embraced 
the Gospel. The inhabitants of Mammeren, 


w'ith a broken voice. Gundelsheim, an enemy 
of the Reformation, succeeded him erelong ; 
and on the 23d September, followed by many 
exiles and with a train of forty horses, he 


the Gospel. The inhabitants of Mammeren, made his triumphal entry into Basle, pr<yos- 
iicar the place where the Rhine issues from ing to restore every thing to its ancient foot- 
the lake, flung their images into the water, ing. This made Qicolampadius write in 
But the statue of St. Blaise, after remaining alarm to Zwingle; “ Our cause hangs upon 


some time upright, and contemplating the a thread,” 

ungrateful spot whence it was banished. But in the citizens the ^forra found a 
swam across the lake to Catahorn, situated compensation for the disdain of the great, 
on tho opposite shore, if we may believe the and for tho terrors inspired by the new bishop, 
aecount of a monk named Lang.® Even They organized repasts for fifty and a hun- 


while running away. Popery worked its 
miracles. 


dred guests each; CEcolampadius and his 
colleagues took their seats at these tables 


Thus were the popular superstitions over- with tho people, whore energetic acclama- 
thrown in Switzerland, and sometimes not tions and reiterated cheers greeted the work 
without violence. Every great development of the Reformation. In a short time oven tho 
in human affairs brings with it an energetic council appeared to incline to the side of tho 
opposition to that which has existed. It Gospel. Twenty feast-days w'ero retrenched, 
necessarily contains an aggressive element, and the priests were permitted to refuse celc- 
which ought to act freely, and by that moans brating the mass. “It is all over with 


open tho new path. In the times of the Re- 
formation the doctors attacked the pope, and 


Rome,” was now the cry. But Qilcolampa- 
dius, shaking his head, replied : I am afraid 


the people the images. The movement that, by wishing to sit on two stools, Basle 
almost always exceeded a just moderation, will at last fall to the ground.”® 

In order that human nature may make one This was at tho period of bis return from 
step in advance, its pioneers must take the discussion at. Berne. He arrived in time 
many. Every superfluous step should be 

condemned, and yet we must acknowledge » Sperabam enlm tenebras verltalla radio oessuraa tan- 


* Oens animo veteres Tuscos roierens, candore vetcres sWHs laboraro. Ibid. 


1 Sperabam enlm tenebras veTliails radio oessuras tan- 
dem. Zw. Kpp. u. lae. 

2 Major pars civitatis quae toto corde dolet tantla nos dis- 


Holvctlos. Zw. Epp. 

2 J. j. llottinger, ilf 426. 


3 Vcreoruxie ne dum semper ntraqne sella sedore vclit, 
utraqno exlrudaturaliquando. Ibid. ib7. 
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to dose the eyes of his piou% Tnother ; and 
then the reformev found nimself alone, suc- 
cumbing under the weight of public and 
domestic cares; for his house was like an 
inn for all fugitive Christians. “I shall 
marry a Monica,” ‘ he had often said, “ or 
else I shall remain a bachelor.” Ho thought 
he had now discovered the “ Christian sister” 
of whom ho was in search. This was Wili- 
brandis, daughter of one of the Emperor 
Maximilian’s Knights, and widow of a master 
of arts named Keller, — a woman already 
proved by many trials. Ho married her, 
saying ; “ I look to the ordinances of God, 
and not to the scowling faces of men.” This 
did not prevent the sly Erasmus from ex- 
claiming : “ Luther’s affair is called a tra- 
gedy, but I maintain it is a comedy, for each 
act of the drama ends in a wedding.” This 
witticism has been often repeated. For a 
long time it was the fashion to account for 
the Reformation by the desire of the princes 
for the church-property, and of the priests for 
maniago. This vulgar method is now stig- 
matized by the best Roman controversialists 
as “ a proof of a singularly narrow mind. — 
The Reformation originated,” add they, “in 
a true and Christian, although unenlightened 
zeal.”® 

The return of CEcolampadiiis had still 
more important consequences for Basle than 
it had for himself. The discussion at Berne 
caused a great sensation there. “ Berne, 
the powerful Benie, is reforming ! ” was 
passed from mouth to mouth. “ How, then 1” 
said the people one to another, “ the fierce 
Bear has come out of his den he is grop- 
ing about for the rays of the sun and 

Basle, the city of learning — Basle, the adopt- 
ed city of Erasmus and of QGcolampadius, re- 
mains in darkness 1 ” 

On Good Friday (10th April 1528), without 
the knowledge of the council and GEcolam- 
padius, five workmen of the fc?pinners’ Com- 
pany entered the church of St. Martin, which 
was that of the reformer, and where the 
mass was already abolished, and carried 
aw'ay all the “ idols.” On Easter Monday, 
after the evening sermon, thirty-four citi- 
zens removed all the images from the church 
of the Augustines. 

This was going too far. Were tliey desi- 
rous, then, of drawing Basic and its councils 
from that just medium in which they had till 
this moment so wisely halted ? The coun- 
cil met hastily on Tuesday morning, and 
sent the five men to prison ; but, on the in- 
tercession of the burghers, they were re- 
leased, and the images suppressed in five 
other churches. These half-measures suf- 
ficed for a time. “ 

On a sudden the flame burst out anew 
with greater violence. Sermons were preached 


at St. Martin’s and St. Leonard’s against the 
abominations of the cathedral; and at the 
cathedral the reformers were called “ here- 
tics, knaves, and profligates.”^ The papists 
celebrated mass upon mass. Tlio burgo- 
master Meyer, a friend of the Reform, had 
with him the majority of the people ; the 
bui^omaster Meltingcr, an intrepid leader of 
the partisans of Rome, prevailed in the coun- 
cils ; a collision became inevitable. “ The 
fatal hour approaches,” says (Ecolampadius, 
“ terrible for the enemies of God I ” ® 

On Wednesday the 23d December, two 
days before Christmas, three hundred citi- 
zens from all the companies, pious and 
worthy men, assembled in the hall of the 
Gardeners’ Company, and there drew up a 
petition to the senate. During this time the 
friends of popery, who resided for the most 
part in Little Basle and the suburb of Bt. 
Paul, took up arms, and brandished their 
swords and lances against the reformed citi- 
zens at the very moment that the latter were 
bearing their petition to the council, and en- 
deavoured, although ineffectually, to bar 
their road. Meltingcr haughtily refused to 
receive the petition, and charged the burghers, 
on the faith of their civic oatli, to return to 
their homes. The burgomaster Meyer, how- 
ever, took the address, and the senate order- 
ed it to be read. 

“ Honoured, wise, and gracious Lords,” it 
ran, “ we, your dutiful fellow-citizens of tlH3 
companies, address you as well-beloved 
fathers, whom we are ready to obey at tlio 
cost of our goods and of our lives. Take 
God’s glory to heart; restore peace to the 
city ; and oblige all the pope’s preachers to 
discuss freely with tlic ministers. If the 
mass be true, we desire to have it in our 
churches ; but if it is an abomination before 
God, why, through love for the priests, 
should wo draw down His terrible anger 
upon ourselves and upon our children ? ’ 

Thus spoke the citizens of Basle. Tliere 
was nothing revolutionary cither in tlieir 
language or in their proceedings. Tliey 
desired what was right with decision, but 
also with calmness. All might still proceed 
with order and deconim. But hero begins a 
new period : the vessel of reform is about to 
enter the port, but not until it has passed 
through violent storms. 


CHAPTER V. 


Crisis In Basle— Half-measures rejected— Reformed Propor 
sitions— A Night of Terror— Idols broken in the Cathedral 
—The Hour Of Madness— Idols broken In all tlio Churches 
—Reform legalised— Erasmus In Basle— A groat Traus- 
formation— Rovolutiou and Reformation. 


The bishop’s partisans first departed from 
the legal course. Filled with terror on learn- 


3 See Mdhier's Spmbofijir, both In the preface and In ths 
body of the work. This Is one of the most Important writ- 
ings produced by Rome since the time of Bussuet. 
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ing that mediators were expected from Zu- 
rich and Berne, they ran into the city, cry* 
ing that an Austrian army was coming to 
their aid, and collected stones in their 
houses. The reformed did tho same. The 
disturbance increased hourly, and in the 
night of the 25th December the Papists met 
under arms : priests with arquebuse in liand 
were number^ among their ranks. 

Scarcely had the reformed learnt this, 
when «ome of them running hastily from 
house to house, knocked at the doors and 
awoke their friends, who, starting out of 
bed, seized their muskets and repaired to 
the Gardeners’ Hall, the rendezvous of their 
party. They soon amounted to three thou- 
sand^. 

Both parties passed the night under anus. 
At every moment a civil war, and what is 
worse, “ a war of hearths,” might break out. 
It was at last agreed that each party should 
nominate delegates to treat with the senate 
on this matter. The reformed chose thirty 
men of respectability, courage, faith, and ex- 
perience, who took up their quarters at the 
Gardeners’ Hall. Tlie partisans of tlie an- 
cient faith chose also a commission, but less 
numerous and less respectable : their station 
was at tho Fishmongers’ Hall. Tho council 


The senate withdrew more embarrassed 
than ever. 

Tho two parties again assembled three 
days after. CEcolampadius was in the pulpit. 
“ Be meek and tractable,” said he ; and he 
preached with such unction that many were 
ready to burst into tears.^ Tho assembly 
offered up prayers, and then decreed that it 
would accept a now ordinance, by virtue of 
which, fifteen days after Pentecost, there 
should be a public disputation, in which no 
arguments snould be employed but such as 
were drawn from the Word of God : after 
this a general vote should take place upon the 
mass, that the majority should decide tho 
question, and that in the meanwhile the mass 
should be celebrated in three churches only ; 
it being however understood, that nothing 
should be taught there that was in opposition 
to the Holy Scriptures. 

The Romanist minority rejected these pro- 
positions : “ Basle,” said they, “ is not like 
Berne and Zurich. Its revenues arc derived 
in great measure from countries opposed to 
the Reformation ! ” Tho priests having re- 
fused to resort to tho weekly conferences, 
they were suspended ; and during a fortnight 
there was neitlier sermon nor mass at the 
cathedral, or in the churches of St. Ulric, 


was constantly sitting. All the gates of the 
city, except two, were closed ; strong guards 
were posted in every quarter. Deputies 
from Lucerne, Uri, Schaffhausen, Zug, 
Scliwy tz, lilulhauscn, and Strasburg, arrived 
successively. The agitation and tumult in- 
creased from hour to hour. 

It was necessary to put an end to so violent 
a crisis. The senate, faithful to its ideas of 
half-measures, decreed that the priests should 
continue to celebrate the mass ; but that all, 
priests and ministers alike, should preach 
the Word of God, and for tliis purpose should 
meet once a-week to confer upon tho Holy 
Scriptures. They then called the Lutherans 
together in the Franciscan church, and the 
Papists in that belonging todhc Dominicans. 
The senate first repaired to the former 
church, where they found two thousand five 
hundred citizens assembled. The secretary 
had hardly read the ordinance before a great 
agitation arose. “ That shall not be,” cried 


St. Peter, and St. Theodore. , 

Those who remained faithful to Rome re- 
solved upon an intrepid defence. Meltinger 
placed Sebastian Muller in the pulpit at St. 
Peter’s, from which he had been interdicted, 
and this hot-headed priest vented such abu- 
sive sarcasms against the Reform, that seve- 
ral of the evangelicals, who were listening 
to the sermon, were insulted and nearly torn 
in pieces. 

It was necessary to arouse Basle from this 
nightmare, and strike a decisive blow. “ Let 
us remember our liberty,” said the reformed 
citizens, “ and what we owe to the glory of 
Christ, to public justice, and to our poste- 
rity.”* They then demanded that the ene- 
mies of the Reformation, friends and relations 
of the priests, who were the cause of all 
these delays and troubles, should no longer 
sit in the councils until peace was re-estab- 
lished. This was on the 8th of February. 
The council notified that they would return 


one of tlie people.' “ We will not put up 
with the mass, not even a single one !” ex- 
claimed another ; and all repeated, “ No 
mass, — no mass, — we will die sooner t ”* 

The senate having next visited the Do- 
minican church, all the Romanists, to tho 
number of six hundred, among whom were 
many foreign servants, cried out : “ We are 
ready to sacrifice our lives for tho mass. We 
swear it, we swear it I” repeated they with 
uplifted hands. “ If they reject the mass — 
to anns ! to arms I ” ® 


an answer on tho morrow. 

At six o’clock in the evening, twelve 
hundred citizens were assembled in the corn- 
market. They began to fear that the delay 
required by tho senate concealed some evil 
design. “We must have a reply this very 
night,” they said. The senate was con- 
voked in great haste. 

From that period affairs assumed a more 
threatening attitude in Basle. Strong guards 
were posted by the burghers in the nails of 
the different guilds; armed men patrolled 


\ Quidam e plebe olamltabat ; Hoc non ftet f Zw. Epp. il. 

H Nos plane ea non feremiis, aut moriemnr omnes. Ibid. 
« At altera pars miiiitabat ptnlla si rolssum rejicereut. 


1 Ui nemo non commoveretur et pTofeeto (bre mihl laory- 
mas excusslsset. Zw. Epp. II. 250. 

Oositans quid glorin OhrUti. quid JustUln publlcn, 
quldquc poateritatl suss deberet. OSuol. Zurich MS. 
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lihe c\^j sndtiiTOaicked in the pablks places, 
to anticipato the machinations of their adver- 
saries;^ the chains were stretched across 
the streets ; torches were lighted, and resi- 
nous trees, whose flickering light scattered 
the darkness, were placed at intervals 
through the town ; six pieces of artillery were 
planted before the town-hall ; and the gates 
of the city, as well as the arsenal and the 
ramparts, were occupied. Basle was in a 
state of siege. 

There was no longer any hope for the 
Romish party. The burgomaster, Meltingcr, 

‘ an intrepid soldier and one of the heroes of 
Mari^an, where he had led eight hundred 
men into battle, lost courage. In the dark- 
ness he gained the banks of the Rhino with 
his son-in-law, the councillor Eglof d’Offen- 
burgh, embarked unnoticed in a small boat, 
and rapidly descended the stream amid the 
fogs of the night.* Other members of the 
council escaped in a similar manner. 

This gave rise to new alarms, “ Let us 
beware of their secret manojuvres,” said the 
people. “Perhaps they are gone to fetch 
the Austrians, with whom tnejr have so 
often threatened us I” The affrighted citi- 
zens collected arms from every quarter, and 
at break of day they had two thousand men 
on foot. The beams of the rising sun fell 
on this resolute but calm assembly. 

It was mid-day. The senate had come to 
no decision ; the impatience of the burghers 
could be restrained no longer. Forty men 
were detached to visit the posts. As this 
patrol was passing the cathedral, they en- 
tered it, and one of the citizens, impelled by 
curiosity, opened a closet with his halberd, 
in which some images had been hidden. One 
of them fell out, and was broken into a thou- 
sand pieces against the stone pavement.® 
The sight of theso fragments powerfully 
moved tho spectators, who began throwing 
down one after anotlicr all the images that 
were concealed in this place. None of them 
offered any resistance ; heads, feet, and hands 
— all wore heaped in confusion before the 
halberdiers. “I am much surprised,” said 
Erasmus, “ that they performed no miracle 
to save themselves ; formerly tho saints 
worked frequent prodigies for much smaller 
offences.” * Some priests ran to the spot, and 
the patrol withdrew. 

A rumour, however, having^ spread that a 
disturbance had taken place in this church, 
three hundred men camo to the support of 
the forty. “ Why,” said they, “ should we 
spare the idols that light up tho flames of 
discord ?” The priests in alarm had closed 
tho gates of tho sanctuary, drawn the bolts, 
raised barricades, and prepared every thing 


for maintaining a aiege. But the towns- 
^ople, whose patience had been exhausted 
by the delays <|[f tho council, dashed against 
one of the doors of the church : it yielded to 
their blows, and they rushed into the cathe- 
dral. The hour of madness had arrived. 
These men were no longer recognizable, as 
they brandished their swords, raitled their 
pikes, and uttered formidable cries : were 
they Goths, or fervent worshippers of God, 
animated by the zeal which in times of yoro 
inflamed the prophets and the kings of Israel ? 
However that may have been, these proceed- 
ings were disorderly, since public authority 
alone can interfere in public reforms. Images, 
altars, pictures — ^all were thrown down and 
destroyed. Tho priests who had fled into 
the vestry and there concealed themselves, 
trembled in every limb at the terrible noise 
made by the fall of their holy decorations. 
The work of destruction was completed 
without one of them venturing to save the 
objects of his worship, or to make the slight- 
est remonstrance. The people next piled up 
the fragments in the squares and set firo to 
them ; and during the chilly night the armed 
burghers stood round and warmed them- 
selves at the crackling flarne.^ 

Tho senate collected in amazement, and 
desired to interpose their authority and ap- 
pease the tumult; but they might as well 
havo striven to command the winds. Tho 
enthusiastic citizens replied to tlieir magis- 
trates in tlicse haughty words : “ What you 
have not been able to effect in three years, 
we will complete in one hour.” * 

In truth tlic anger of the people was no 
longer confined to tho cathedral. They re- 
spected all kinds of private property;* but 
they attacked tho churches of St. Peter, St. 
Ulric, St. Alban, and of the Dominicans ; 
and in all these temples “ the idols ” fell 
under tho blows of these good citizens of 
Basle, who were inflamed by an extraordinary 
zeal. Already they were making prepara- 
tions to cross the bridge and enter Little 
Basle, wliich was devoted to the cause of 
popery, when the alarmed inhabitants begged 
to bo allowed to remove the images them- 
selves, and with heavy hearts they hastily 
carried them into the upper chambers of the 
church, whence they hoped to ho able after 
a timo to restore them to their old position. 

They did not stop at these energetic demon- 
strations : the most excited talked of going 
to the town-hall, and of constraining the 
senate to accede to the wishes of the people ; 
but tho good sense of the majority treated 
these brawlers as they deserved, and checked 
their guilty thoughts. 

Tho senators now perceived the necessity 
of giving a legal character to this popular 


1 No quid forte ab adversariis insldiarum struorctnr. 
aHool. Zurich MS. 

01am conttcensa navicula fuffa. nesclo senatu. elapsua 
eat. Ibid. 

3 Oum halpardis quasi per ludum aperirent armarium 
Idotonim* unumque Idulum eduocreiit. Ibid. 

* Krasm. Opp. p. 291. 
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1 Ll^fs imaginiim nsl simt Tigiles. pro aroendo frigore 
Doeturno. Zurich MS. ...... 

3 De QUO voa per trlcnnlum dellberdsiist nihil cmclcnios. 
nos Intra horam omnem abaolvemus. UCcol. Capitoui. 
BfosloMS. 

3 Null! colin vel oboliim abatulcruiit. Ibid. 
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moyement) and of thus chandng a tumultu- 
oas revolution into a durable reformation.^ 
Democracy and the Gospel were thus estab- 
lished simultaneously in Basie. The senate, 
after an hour’s deliberation, granted that in 
future the burghers should participate in the 
election of the two councils ; that from this 
day the mass and images should bo abolished 
throughout all the canton, and that in every 
deliberation which concerned the glory of 
God or the good of the state the opinion of 
the guilds should bo taken. The people, de- 
lighted at having obtained these conditions, 
which secured their political and religious 
liberty, returned joyful to their houses. It 
was now the close of day.^ 

On the morrow, Ash-Wednesday, it was 
intended to distribute the ruins of the altars 
and other ornaments of the church among 
the poor, to serve them for firewood. But 
these unhappy creatures, in their eagerness 
for the fragments, having begun to dispute 
about them, great piles were constructed in 
the cathedral close and set on fire. “ The 
idols,” said some wags, “ are really keeping 
their Ash-Wediiesday to-day ! ” The friends 
of popery turned away their horror-stricken 
eyes from the sacrilegious sight, says CEco- 
lainpadius, and shed tears of blood. “ Thus 
severely did they treat the idols,” continues 
the reformer, “ and the mass died of grief in 
consequence.”^ On tho following Sunday 
hymns in German were sung at every church ; 
and on the 18th February a general amnesty 
was published. Every thing was changed 
in Basle. The last had become first, and the 
first last. While Qi^colampadius, who a few 
years before had entered tho city as a 
stranger, without resources and without 
power, found himself raised to the first sta- 
tion in the Church, Erasmus, disturbed in 
the quiet study whence during so long a 
period he had issued his absolute commands 
to the world of letters, saw himself compelled 
to descend into the arena. But this king of 
the schools had no desire to lay down his 
sceptre before the sovereign people. For a 
long time he used to turn aside his head 
when ho met his friend CEcolampadius. Be- 
sides, he feared by remaining at Basle to 
compromise himself with his protectors. 
“ The torrent,” said he, “ which was hidden 
underground has burst forth witli violence, 
and committed frightful ravages.* My life 
is in danger : CEcolampadius possesses all 
the churches. People are continually bawl- 
ing in my ears ; I am besieged with letters, 
caricatures, and pamphlets. It is all over : 
I am resolved to leave Basle. Only shall I 
or shall 1 not depart by stealth ? The one 
is more becoming, the other more secure,” 

» Oedendnm plebl. (Ecol. CapitonI, Basic MS. 

- His conditionibus plobslmta domum rediit, sub Ipsum 
noclia crcpuaoulum. ibid. Zurich MS. 

3 ita s8Bvltum cat in Idola, ac missa prmdolore expiravlt. 
Ibid. 

** Basilica torrena quidem, qiil sub terra labebatur, siibito 
erumpona, do. Err. Epp. ad rirKUelincr, July 


Wishing as much as possible to make his 
honour and bis prudence agree, Erasmus de- 
sired the boatman with whom he was to 
descend the Bhine to depart from an unfte- 
quented spot. This was opposed by the 
senate, and the timid philosopher was com- 
pelled to enter the boat as it lay near the 
bridge, at that time covered with a crowd of 
poo^o. Ho floated down the river, sadly 
Dado adieu to the city he had so much loved, 
and retired to Friburg in Brisgau with seve- 
ral other learned men. 

Now professors were invited to fill the 
vacant cnairs in the university, and in par- 
ticular Oswald Myconius, Phrygio, Sebastian 
Munster, and Simon Grynseus. At the same 
time was published an ecclesiastical order 
and confession of faith, one of the most pre- 
cious documents of this epoch. 

Thus had a great transformation been 
effected without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. Popery had fallen in Basle in despite 
of tho secular and spiritual power. “ The 
wedge of the Lord,” says CEcolampadius, 
“ has split this hard knot.”^ 

We cannot, however, help acknowledging 
that tho Basle Reformation may afford 
ground for some objections. Luther had 
opposed himself to the power of the many. 
“ When the people prick up their cars, do 
not whistle too loud. It is better to suffer 
at tho hand of one tyrant, that is to say, of 
a king, than of a thousand tyrants, that is 
to say, of tho people.” On tllis account the 
German Reformer has been^ reproached 
for acknowledging no other policy than ser- 
vilism. 

Perhaps when tho Swiss Reformation is 
canvassed, a contrary objection will be 
made against it, and the Reform at Basle 
in particular, will be looked upon as a revo- 
lution. 

The Reformation must of necessity bear 
the stamp of the country in which it is 
accomplislied : it will be monarchical in 
Germany, republican in Switzerland. Never- 
theless, ill religion as in politics, there is a 
great difference between reformation and 
revolution. 

In no sphere docs Christianity desire either 
despotism, servitude, stagnation, retrogres- 
sion, or death. But while looking for pro- 
gress, it seeks to accomplish It by reforma- 
tion and not by revolution. 

Reformation works by the power of the 
Word, of doctrine, cultivation, and truth ; 
while revolution, or rather revolt, operates 
by tho power of riot, of tho sword, and of 
the club. 

Christianity proceeds by the inner man, 
and charters themselves, if they stand alone, 
cannot satisfy it. No doubt political consti- 
tutions arc one of the blessings of our age ; 
but it is not sufficient for these securities to 
bo committed to parchment ; they must be 

1 Male nodosuua ounem obTealt. CBooL Oaplt. 
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written in the heart, and guaranteed by the 
manners of the people. 

Such were the principles of the Swiss 
Keformers ; such were those of the Reform 
at Basle, and by these it is distinguished 
from a revolution. 

There were, it is true, some excesses. 
Never perhaps has a reformation been accom- 
plished among men without some mixture of 
revolution. But it was doctrines, however, 
that were in question at Basle : these doc< 
trines had acted powerfully on the moral 
convictions and on the lives of the people ; 
the movement had taken place within before 
it showed itself without. But more than 
this : the Reformation was not satisfied with 
taking away; it gave more than it took; 
and, far from confining itself to the work of 
destruction, it scattered rich blessings over 
all the people.^ 


CHAPTER VI. 

Parel'8 Commission— Farel nt Lfttisannc and Morat— Neuf- 
chatcl— Fnrel prenches at Serrlfcrc— Enters Neufchatol— 
Sermon— The Monks— Farel’s Preaching— Popery In Neuf- 
chatel -Canoiia and Monks unite— Farel at Moral and 
In the Vully — Reformation of the Bishopric of Basle 
—Farel npsln in Nenfchatel— Placards— Tlio Hospital 
Chapel— Civil Power invoked by the Romanists. 

The recoil of the discussion at Bevno had 
overthrown Popery in a considerable part of 
German Switzerland. It was also felt in 
mmy of the churches of French Switzerland, 
lying at tlie foot of the Jura, or scattered 
amid the pine-forests of its elevated valleys, 
and which up to this time had shown the 
most absolute devotion to the Roman 
pontiff. 

Farel, seeing the Gospel established in the 
places where the Rhone mingles its sandy 
waters with the crystal Leman, turned his 
eyes to another quarter. Ho was supported 
by Berne. Tin’s state, tvhich possessed jointly 
with Friburg the bailiwicks of Morat, Orbe, 
and Granson, and which had alliances with 
Lausanne, Avcnchcs, Payerne, Neufchatel, 
and Geneva, saw that both its interest and 
its duty alike called it to have the Gospel 
preached to its allies and subjects. Farel 
was empowered to carry it among them, pro- 
vided he obtained the consent of the respec- 
tive governments. 

One day, therefore, journeying towards 
Morat, Farel arrived and preached the Gospel 
at the foot of those towers and battlements 
that had been attacked at three different 
periods by the armies of Conrad the Salic, 
Rodolph of Hapsburg, and Charles tlie Bold. 
Erelong the friends of the Reform amounted 
to a great number. A general vote having 
nevertheless declared in favour of the pope, 
Farel proceeded to Lausanne. 

Ho was at first driven away by the bishop 
and the clergy; but soon reappeared provided 


with a letter from the lords of Berne. “ We 
send him to you,” said their excellencies to 
tlie authorities of the city, “ to defend his 
own cause and ours. Allow him to preach 
the Word of God, and beware that you touch 
not a hair of his head.” 

There was great confusion in the councils. 
Placed between Berne and the bishop, what 
could they do? The Council of Twenty-four^ 
finding tbe matter very serious, convoked 
the Council of Sixty ; and this body exc«ising 
itself, they convoked the Council of Two 
Hundred, on the 14th November 1629. But 
these in their turn referred the business to 
the Smaller Council. No one would have any 
thing to do with it. The inhabitants of Lau- 
sanne, it is tme, complained loudly of the 
holy members of their chapters, whose lives 
(they said) were one long train of excesses ; 
but when their eyes turned on the austere 
countenance of the Reform, they were still 
more terrified. Besides, how deprive Lau- 
sanne of her bishop, her court, and her digni- 
taries? What! no more pilgrims in the 
churches, — no more suitors in the ecclesias- 
tical courts, — no more purchasers in the 
markets, or boon companions in the taverns ! 
— The widowed and desolate Lausanne would 
no longer behold the noisy throng of people, 
that were at once her wealth and her glory ! 
— Better far a disorder that enriches, than a 
reform that impoverishes ! Farel was com- 
pelled to depart a second time. 

Ho returned to Morat, and soon the Word 
gained over the hearts of the people. On 
feast-days the roads from Payerno and 
Avcnchcs were covered with merry hands, 
who laughingly said to one anotlier, “ Let ns 
go to Morat and hear tlie preaclicrs ! ” and 
exhorted each other slily, as they went Jilong 
the road, “ not to fall into the nets of tlio 
heretics.” But at night, all was changed. 
Grasped by the strong hand of truth, these 
very people returned, — some in deep thought, 
others discussing with animation the doc- 
trines they had heard. The fire was spark- 
ling throughout all this district, and spread- 
ing in every direction its long rays of light. 
This wis enough for Farel : he required now 
conquests. 

At a short distance from Morat lay one of 
the strongholds of I*opery — the earldom of 
Neufchatel. Joan of Hochberg, who had 
inherited this principality from her ancestors, 
had married, in 1504, Louis of Orleans, duke 
of Longuevillc. This French nobleman hav- 
ing supported tlie King of Franco in 1512, in 
a war against the Swiss, the cantons had 
taken possession of Ncufcliatcl, but bad re- 
stored it to his widow in 1529. 

Few countries could have presented greater 
difficulties to tlie daring reformer. The 
Princess of Longuevillc, residing in France 
in the suite of Francis L, a woman of courtly 
habits, vain, extravagant, always in debt, 
and thinking of Neuichatel only as a farm 
that should bring her in a large revenue, was 
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devoted to the Pope and Popery. Twelve these last could not contain themselves: 
canons with several priests and chaplains “ Como,” said they to Farcl, “ and preach to 
formed a powerful cleray, at whoso he£iQ was us in the town,” 

the provost Oliver of llochberg, natural bro- This was at the beginning of December, 
ther to the princess. Auxiliaries full of zeal They entered by the gate of the castle, and 
flanked this main army. On the one side leaving the church on tlie hill to the left, 
there was the abbey of the Premonstrantes they passed in front of the canons’ houses, 
of Fontaine-Andr^, three quarters of a league and descended to the narrow streets inha- 
beyond the town, the monks of which, after bited by the citizens. On reaching the 
having in the twelfth century cleared the market-cross, Farcl ascended a platform and 
ground with their own hands,^ had gradually addressed the crowd, which gathered togo- 
become powerful lords; and, on the other ther from all the neighbourhood, — weavers, 
side, the Benedictines of the Island of St. vine-dressers, and husbandmen, — ^a worthy 
John, whose abbot, having been deposed by race, possessing more feeling than imagina- ' 
the Bernese, had taken refuge, burning with tion. The preacher’s extermr was grave, 
hatred and vengeance, in his priory at Cor- his discourse energetic, hjs voice like thun- 
celles. der: his eyes, his features, his gestures, all 

The people of Neufchatol had a great re- showed him a man of intrepidity. The citi- 
spect for ancient rights, and it was easy to zens, accustomed to run about the streets 
take advantage of this state of feeling, con- after the mountebanks, were touched by his 
sidcriiig the general ignorance, to maintain powerful language. “ Farel preached a scr- 
the innovations of Popery. The canons im- mon of such great efficacy,” says a manu- 
proved the opportunity. For the instructions script, “ that he gained over much people.”^ 
of tl.‘.e Gospel they substituted pomps and Some monks, however, with shaven 
shows. The church, situated on a steep crowns glided among his hearers, seeking 
rock, was filled with altars, chapels, and to excite them against the heretical minister, 
images of saints ; and religion, descending “ Let us heat out his brains,” said some, 
from this sanctuary, ran up and down the “ Duck him, duck him ! ” cried others, ad- 
streets, and was travestied in dramas and vancing to throw Farcl into a fountain, 
mysteries, mingled with indulgences, mi- which may still be seen near the spot where 
racles and debauchery.^'* he preached. But the reformer stood firm. 

The soldiers of Neufchatcl, however, who This first preaching was succeeded by 
had made the campaign of 1529 with the others. To this Gospel missionary every 
Bernese army brouglit back to their liomes place was a church ; every stone, every 
the liveliest enthusiasm for the evangelical bench, every platform wms a pulpit. Al- 
causc. It was at this period that a frail boat, ready the cutting winds and the snows of 
quitting the southern bank of the lake, on the December should have kept the Neufehate- 
side opposite Morat, and carrying a French- Ians around their firesides ; “ the canons 
man of mean appearance, steered towards made a vigorous defence;”^ and iu every 
the Neufchatcl shore. Farel, for it was he, quarter “ the shorn crowns” were in agita- 
bad learnt that the village of Serriere, situat- tion, supplicating, menacing, shouting, and 
ed at the gates of Neufchatcl, depended as threatening, — but all was useless. No 
to spiritualities on the evangelical city of sooner did this man of small stature rise up 
Bienne, and that Emer Beynon, the priest of in any place, with his pale yet sunburnt 
the place, “had some liking for the Gospel.” complexion, with red and uncombed beard. 
The plan of his campaign was immediately with sparkling eye and expressive mouth, 
drawn up. He appeared before parson Emcr, than the monks’ labour was lost : the people 
who received him with joy ; but what cculd collected around him, for it was the Word of 
be done ? for Farcl had been interdicted God that fell from his lips.* A^ eyes were 
from preaching in any church whatever in fixed on him : with open mouth and atten- 
the earldom. The poor priest thought to tivo cars they hung upon his words.® And 
reconcile every thing by permitting Fared to scarcely did he begin to speak, when — Ob ! 
mount on a stone in the cemetery, and thus wonderful work of God ! he himself exclaims 
preach to the people, turning his back upon — this multitude believed as if it had but one 
the church.® soul. 

A great disturbance arose in Neufchatcl. The Word of God carried the town, as it 
On one side the government, the canons, and were, at the first assault : and throwing 
the priests, cried, “ Heresy 1” but on the down the devices Rome liad taken ages to 
other, “ some inhabitants of Neufchatel, to compose, established itself in triumph on the 
whom God had given a knowledge of the ruins of human traditions. Fare! saw in 
truth,” * flocked to iSeriifere. In a short time imagination Jesus Christ liimself walking in 

spirit through the midst of this crowd, open- 

I ’’roprlls manibus. Hilt, of Neufchatel, by F. de Cham- 
brier, p. 13. 

^ Mdmoirei sur I'Egllie colldgialc do Neufchatel, p. 240. i Quoted In the Choupard MS. 

* M. de Perrot. ex-pastor of Serriere, n nd author of a work a Busuruni remoramenta. Farelhu Mblano, Neufchatel 

entitled *‘L’Egliseet H Rdforma* ’* has shown me the MS. 

stone on which Farel stood. ^ Contra tyrannica priccepta. Ibid. 

* '*Aucuns de Neufchatel, auxnuols nieii avalent donnd * Ad verbum festinarent. Ibid, 

connoissance de la vdritd,'* de. Cuoupard MS. ^ Avlde audiontes. Ibid. 
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ing the eyes of the blind, softening the hard 1 

heart, and working miracles^ so that ; 

scarcely had he returned to his humble resi- 
dence before he wrote to his friends with a 
heart ftill of emotion : Render thanks with 
me to the Father of mercies, in that he has 
shown his favour to those bowed down by a 
weighty tyranny ; and falling on his knees, 
he worshipped God.* 

But during this time what were the ad- 
herents of the pope doing in Neufchatel ? 

The canons, members of the General Au- 
diences, of which they formed the first estate, 
treated both priests and laymen with intoler- 
able haughtiness. Laying the burden of 
their offices on poor curates, they publicly 
kept dissolute women, clothed them sump- 
tuously, endowed their children by public 
acts, fought in the church, haunted the 
streets by night, or went into a foreign 
country to enjoy in secret the produce of 
their avarice and of their intrigues. Some 
poor lepers placed in a house near the city 
were maintained by the produce of certain 
offerings. The rich canons, in the midst of 
their banquets, dared take away the bread of 
charity from these unhappy wretches. 

The Abbey of Fontaine- Andr^ was at a 
little distance from the town. Now the 
canons of Neufchatel and the monks of Fon- 
taine were at open war. These hostile 
powers, encamped on their two hills, dis- 
puted each other’s property, wrested away 
each other’s privileges, launched at one 
another the coarsest insults, and even 
came to blows. “ Debaucher of women ! ” 
said the canons to the Abbot of Fontainc- 
Andrd, who returned the compliment in the 
same coin. It is the Reformation which, 
through faith, has re-established the moral 
law in Christendom, — a law that Popery had 
trodden under foot. 

For a long time these conventual wars 
had disturbed the country. On a sudden 
they ceased. A strange event was passing 
in Neufchatel, — the Word of God was 
preached there. The canons, seized with 
affright in. the midst of their disorders, looked 
down from their lofty dwellings on this new 
movement.* The report reached Foiitaine- 
Andrd. The monks and priests suspended 
their orgies and their quarrels. The heathen 
sensualism that had invaded the Church was 
put to the rout ; Christian spiritualism had 
reappeared. 

Immediately the monks and canons, so 
long at war, embraced and united against the 
reformer. “ We must save religion,” said 
they, meaning their tithes, banquets, scan- 
dals, and privileges. Not one of tliem could 
oppose a doctrine to the doctrine preached 
by Farel: to insult him was their sole weapon. 
At Corcclles, however, they went farther. As 

1 Quid Olirlstus in suiii egerit. Farollus Molano, Neuf- 
ohatel MS. 

* Oratias crao, Pratres, mecum agite Patrl miserlcordl- 
Srum, quod sirpropitins gravi prmis tirannldo. ibid. 


the minister was proclaiming the Gospel near 
the priory, the monks fe^ upon him ; in the 
midst of them was the prior Rpdolph de 
Benoit, storming, exciting, and striving to 
augment the tempest. He even had a dagger 
in his hand, according to one writer.^ larel 
escaped wilb difficulty. 

This was not enough. Popery, as it has al- 
ways done, had recourse to the civil power. The 
canons, the abbot, and the prior, solicited the 

f ovemor George de Rive at the samsitime. 
’arel stood firm. “ The glory of Jesus 
Christ,” said he, “ and the lively affection his 
sheep bear to his Word, constrain me to en- 
dure sufferings greater than tongue can de- 
scribe.”* Erelong, however, he was com- 
pelled to yield. Farel again crossed the lake ; 
but this passage was very different from the 
former. The fire was kindled ! — On the 22d 
December he was at Morat ; and shortly after 
at Aigle. 

Ho was recalled thence. On the 7th Janu- 
ary, religion was put to the vote at Morat, 
and the majority was in favour of the Gospel. 
But the Romish minority, supported by Fri- 
burg, immediately undertook to recover its 
ancient position by insults and bad treat- 
ment. “ Farel I Farel I ” cried the reformed 
party.* 

A few days after this, Farel, accompanied 
by a Ikjrnese messenger, scaled that magni- 
ficent amphitheatre of mountains above 
Vevay, whence the eye plunges into the 
waters of the Leman ; and soon he crossed 
tlie estates of Count John of Gruy^re, who 
was in the habit of saying, “We must 
bum this French Ijuthcr ! Scarcely had 
Farel reached the heights of Saint Martin do 
Vaud,* when he saw the vicar of the place 
with two priests running to meet nim. 
“ Heretic ! devil ! ” cried they ; but the 
knight, through fear of Bemo, remained be- 
hind his walls, and Farel passed on. 

The reformer, not allowing himself to be 
stopped by the necessity of defending him- 
self in Morat, or by the inclemency of the 
season, immediately carried the Gospel to 
tliosc beautiful hills that soar between the 
smiling waters of lakes Morat and Neufchatel 
into the villages of the Vully. This manoeuvre 
was crowned with the most complete success. 
On the 15th February four deputies from the 
Vully came to Morat to demand permission 
to embrace the Reform, which was imme- 
diately granted them. “ Let our ministers 
preach the Gospel,” said their excellencies of 
Bemo to the Friburgers, “ and we will let 
your priests play their monkey tricks. Wo 
desire to force no man.”® The Reform re- 
stored freedom of will to the Christian people. 
It was about this time that Farel wrote his 


1 Bosflelet In Annotat. Parol Leben von Kfrehofer. 

2 At levla faoit omnia Ohristus. added he. Parel to 
Duinoul{n» 16th December. Neufchatel MS. . 

3 Choupard MS. Chambrler* Hist, de Neufchatel, P. W3. 
* Missive of Berne to the Count of Oruybre, 6th ana Ibtb 

January 1630. ^ 

6 To the left of the modern road from Vevay to Frlburg. 

3 Missive of Berue, Choupard MS. 
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beautiful letter “ To all lords, people, and with anger, cried out : The common law of 
pastors,” which we have so often quoted.^ Neufchatel, and not the Gospel, is in ques* 
The indefatigable reformer now went for- tion here I Where are the witnesses ? ” But 
ward to new conquests. A chain of rodcs Farel, constantly reverting to that fearful 
separates the Juran valley of Erguel, already assertion, proved by the Word of God that 
ev&ngelized by Farel, from the country of the canons were really guilty of murder and 
the ancient Rauraci, and a passage cut robbery. To plead such a cause was to ruin 
through the rock serves as a communication Popery. The court of Neufchatel, that had 
between the two districts. It was the end never heard a similar case, resolved accord- 
of April when Farel, passing through the ing to ancient custom to lay it before the 
descended to the village of council of Be8an<fon,^ which not daring to 
Tavannes, and entered the church just as pronounce the first estate of the General 
the priest was saying mass. Farel went Audiences guilty of murder and robbery, 
into the pulpit: the astonished priest stopped, referred the matter to the emperor and to a 
— the minister filled his hearers with emo- general council. Bad causes gain nothing 
tion, and seemed to them an angel come by making a disturbance, 
down from heaven. Immediately the images At every step they wished to drive him 
and the altars fell, and ** the poor priest who back, Farel made one in advance. The 
was chanting the mass could not finish it.”® streets and the houses were still his temple. 
To put down Popery had required less time One day when the people of Neufchatel were 
than the priest had spent at the altar. around him, “ Why,” cried they, “ should not 

A great part of the bishopric of Basle was the Word of God be proclaimed in a church ?” 
in a few weeks gained over to the Reforma- They then hurried Farel along with them; 
tion. opened the doors of the Hospital Chapel, set 

During this time the Gospel was ferment- the minister in the pulpit, and a numerous 
ing in Neufchatel. The young men who crowd stood silent before him. ‘‘ In like 
had marched with Berne to deliver Genova manner as Jesus Christ, appearing in a state 
from the attacks of Savoy, recounted in their of poverty and humility, was bom in a stable 
jovial meetings the exploits of the campaign, at Bethlehem,” said the reformer; “so this 
and related how the soldiers of Berne, feeling hospital, this abode of the sick and of the 
cold, had taken the images from the Domini- poor, is to-day become his birthplace in the 
can church at Geneva, saying : “ Idols of town of Neufchatel.” Then feeling ill at 
wood arc of no use but to make a fire with in ease in the presence of the painted and carved 
winter,” figures that decorated the chapel, he laid his 

Farel reappeared in Neufchatel.^ Being hands on these objects of idolatry, removed 
master of the lower part of the town, he them, and broke them in pieces.® 
raised his eyes to the lofty rocks on which Popery, which anger had blinded, now took 
soared the cathedral and the castle. The a step that it undoubtedly had a right to 
best plan, thouglit he, is to bring these proud take, out which destroyed it : it had recourse 
priests down to us. One morning his young to the secular arm, and the governor sent a 
friends spread themselves in the streets, and deputation to the Bernese council, praying 
posted up large placards hearing these words : the removal of Farel and his companions. 

“ A// t}u)se who say mass are robbers^ murderers^ But almost at the same time deputies frona 
and seducers of the people," * Great was the the townspeople arrived at Berne. “ Did 
uproar in Neufchatel. The canons summoned not those hands liear arms at Interlaken and 
their people, called together the clerks, and at Brcmgarten to support your Reforma- 
marching a,t the head of a large troop, armed tion ? ” said they, “ and will you abandon us 
with swords and clubs, descended into the in ours ? ” ^ 

town, tore down tho sacrilegious placards, Berne hesitated. A public calamity was 
and cited Farel before the tribunal as a slan- at that time filling the whole city with 
derer, demanding ten thousand crowns dam- mourning. One of the most illustrious citi- 
ages, zens of the republic, the Banuerct of Wein- 

The two parties appeared in court, and garten, attacked by the plague, was expiring 
this was all that Fare! desired. “ I confess amid the tears of his sous and of his fellow- 
the fact,” said he, “ hut I am justified in citizens. Being informed of the an*ival of 
what I have done. Where are there to be the Neufchateluns, he rallied his waning 
found more horrible murderers than these strength : “ Go,” said he, “ and beg tho 
seducers who sell paradise, and thus nullify senate in my namo to ask for a general 
the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ ? I will assembly of tlie people of Neufchatel for Sun- 
prove my assertion by the Gospel.” And he day next.”® 'J'his message of tho djring 
prepared to open it, wnen the canons, flushed banneret decided the council. 

The deputies from Berne arrived in Neuf- 
jjj^^tou8i8elgneuT8,peuplc8,cipaBteurs. See alwve, rol. chatel ou the 7lh August. Farel thought 
3 Petra Pertuaa. 

• Done le paufre prStre aui chantoit aa meaae ne la peut 
PM achever. Old Miv quoted In the Ohoupard MS. > Prendre les rntra**#*, 

^ Farelluaeuo more magoaforUtudine Jam-Jam aglt. Me- 2 ohoupnrd MS. 
gander to Zihngle, 6th Aug. I53(j. ’ Wingarterus late Infcctua peate apud Mpatum nostrum. 

A De Ohamt>rier, Htet. de Neufchatel, 1. 293. pia legatione. Megandcr to Zwingle. 
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that during tho debates ho had time to make 
a now conquest, and quitted the city. His 
seal can be compared only to St. Paurs. 
His body was small and feeble, but his acti- 
vity was wholly apostolic : danger and bad 
treatment wasted him every day, but he had 
within him a divine power that rendered him 
victorious. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Vftlanifln— Onlllemelte do Vergy— Parel goes to tho Val do 
Riik— T ho Muss Intemipted—Farei dragged to the River 
•^Farol in Prison— Apostles and Ret'ortners compared— 
Fare! preaching at Neufcriatei— Installed in the Cathedral 
—A Whirlwind sweeps over the People— The Idols de- 
stroyed— Interposition of the Qovernor— Triumph of the 
Reformed. 

At the distance of a league from Neufchatel, 
beyond tho mountain, extends the Val de 
Ruz, and near its entrance, in a precipitous 
situation, where roars an impetuous torrent 
surrounded by steep crags, stands the 
town of VaLangin. An old castle, built on a 
rock, raises its vast walls into the air, over- 
looking the humble dwellings of the towns- 
people, and extending its jurisdiction over 
five valleys of these lofty and severe moun- 
tains, at that time covered with forests of 
pine, but now peopled by the most active in- 
dustry.' 

Ill this castle dwelt Guillcmctte do Verg)’-, 
dowager-countess of Valangin, strongly at- 
tached to tho Romish religion and full of 
respect for tlio memory of her husband. A 
hundred priests had chanted high mass at the 
count’s burial ; when many penitent young 
women had been married, and large alms 
distributed ; the curate of Lode had been 
sent to Jerusalem, and Guillemettc herself 
had made a pilgrimage for the repose of tho 
soul of her departed lord. 

Sometimes, however, the Countess of Gni- 
yhre and other ladies would come and visit 
the widow of Vergy, who assembled in the 
castle a number of young lords. The fife 
and tambourine re echoed under its vaulted 
roofs, chattering groups collected in the im- 
mense recesses of its Gothic windows, and 
merry dances followed hard upon a long 
silence and gloomy devotion.* There was 
but one sentiment that never left Guillemettc 
— this was her hatred against the Reforma- 
tion, in which she was warmly seconded by 
her intendant, the Sieur of llellcgardc. 

Guillcmctte and the priests had in fact 
reason to tremble. The 15th August was a 
great Romish festival — Our Lady of August, 
or the Assumption, wdiich all the faithful of 
the Val de Kuz were preparing to keep. 
Tliis was the very day Fare! selected. Ani- 
mated by the fire and courage of Elijah, he 
set out for Valangin, and a young man, his 
fellow-couuiryman, and, as it would appear. 


a distant relation, Anthony Boy ve, an ardent 
Christian and a man of decided character, 
accompanied him.' The two missionaries 
climbed the mountain, plunged into the pine 
forest, and then descending again into the 
valley, traversed Valangin, where the vicinity 
of tho castle did not give them much en- 
couragement to pause, and arrived at a vil- 
lage, probably Boudevilliers, proposing to 
preach the Gospel there.* 

Already on all sides the people * were 
thronging to the church : Farcl and his com- 
panion entered also with a small number of 
the inhabitants who had heard him at Neuf- 
chatel. The reformer immediately ascended 
the pulpit, and the priest prepared to cele- 
brate mass. The combat began. While 
Farcl was preaching Jesus Christ and his 
promises, the priest and the choir were chant- 
ing tho missal, 'rhe solemn moment ap- 
proached : the ineffable transuhstantiation 
was about to take place : the priest pro- 
nounced the sacred words over thq elements. 
At this instant the people hesitate no longer ; 
ancient habits, an irresistible influence, draw 
them towards the altar -, the preacher is de- 
serted ; the kneeling crowd has recovered its 
old worship ; Rome is triumphant Sud- 

denly a young man springs from the throng, 
— traverses the choir, — rushes to the altar, 
— snatches the host from the hands of tho 
priest, and cries, as he turns towards the 
people ; “ This is not the God whom you 
should worship. Ho is above, — in heaven, 
in tho majesty of tlio Father, ami not, .is you 
believe, in tlie hands of a priest.”'"^ This man 
was Anthony Boyve. 

Such a daring act at first produced the 
desired effect. The mass was interrupted, 
the chanting ceased, and tho crowd, as if 
struck by a supcrniitural intervention, re- 
mained silent and motionless. Farcl, who 
was still in the pulpit, immediately took 
advantage of tliis calm, and proclaimed that 
Christ “ whom the heaven must receive 
until the times of restitution of all things.”* 
Upon this the priests and choristers with 
their adlievents rushed to the towers, ran up 
into the belfry, and sounded the tocsin. 

These mean.s succeeded ; a crowd was col- 
lected, and if Farel had not retired, his death 
and Boyi'c’s would have been inevitable. 
“ But God,” says the chronicle, “ delivered 
them.” They crossed the interval that sepa- 
rates Boudevilliers from Valangin, and drew 
near the steep gorges of the torrent of tho 
iScyon. But how traverse that town which 
tlio tocsin had already alarmed ? 

Leaving Chaumont and its dark forest.s to 
the left, these two heralds of the Gospel took 


1 Annals of Boyve and a family MS.— This family has 
since given several paston to the Church of Neufehate*. 

2 There are two original manuscripts (both quoted In the 

Choupard MS.lwhich give an account of this transaction. 
One soys that Farel preached at Valangin, the . 

cates a village near Valangin. Rucliat has i^ppted tiio 
former version ; I think the latter preferable. The secona 
MS. appears to me older and more correct than the nrst. 

2 Chonpard MS. 

* Acts 111. 21. 


1 Here are situated Chaux do Fonds, Lode, &o. 

2 Ohambrier, Hist, de Neutchatel, p. 27 C. 
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a narrow path that wound beneath the castle ; 
they were stealing cautiously along, when 
suddenly a shower of stones assailed them, 
and at the same time a score of individuals, — 
priests, men, and women, — ^armed with clubs, 
fell furiously u^on them. “ The priests had 
not the gout either in their feet or arms,” 
says a chronicler; “the ministers were so 
beaten, that they nearly lost their lives.” ‘ 

Madame de Vergy, who descended* to the 
terraije, far from moderating the anger of the 
priests, cried out : “ Drown them — drown 
them! thix)w them into the Seyon — these 
Lutheran dogs, who have despised the 
host 1 In fact, the priests were neginning 
to drag the two heretics towards the bridge. 
Never was Farcl nearer death. 

On a sudden, from behind the last rock 
that hides Valaiigin in the direction of the 
mountain, there appeared “certain good per- 
sons of the Val de Ituz, coming from Neuf- 
chatel,"^ and descending into the valley. 
“ What are you doing ? ” asked they of the 
priests, with the intention no doubt of sav- 
ing Farcl ; “ put them rather in a place of 
safety, that they may answer for their pro- 
ceedings. Would you deprive yourselves of 
the only means in your power of discovering 
those infected by the poison of heresy ? ” 

The priests left off at these words, and con- 
ducted the prisoners to the castle. As they 
were passing before a little chapel, whicn 
contained an image of the virgin, “ Kneel 
down,” said they to Farcl and lioyve, show- 
ing them the statue ; “ prostrate yourselves 
before Our Lady ! ” Farel began to 
admonish them : “ Worship one God alone 
in spirit and in truth,” said he to them, 
“ and not dumb images without life or 
power.” Ilut they, continues the chronicle, 
“ greatly vexed at his words and his firmness, 
infiicted ou him so many blows, that he 
was covered with blood, which even spirted 
on tlie walls of the chapel. For a long 
time after the traces of it might still be 
seen.”* 

They resumed their march — they entered 
the town — they climbed the steep road that 
led to the esplanade where Guillcmetto dc 
Vergy and her attendants waited for the 
“ Lutherans ; ” so that, continues the chro- 
nicle, “ from beating them thus continually, 
they were conducted all covered with filth 
and blood to the prisons, and let down almost 
lifeless into the dungeon {croton) of the cas- 
tle of Valangin.” Thus had Paul at Lystra 
been stoned by the Jews, drawn out of the 
city, and left for dead.® The apostles and 


^ Lcs prfitres n*avolent dar la gouttc aux pleds et attx 
bras, ct ils les battirent tellcmcnt quo peu s’en fallut qu'ils 
ne pordisBcat la vie. Cboiipard MS. 

2 A I’eau ! ^ I’oau i jettez Ics dann 1e Scyon ces chiena de 
Lulbfirieas aul out tn6prls6 le boa Dleu I Ibid. 

3 Ibid, 

* Choupard MS. Maia eux, rudoment fachda de sea propoa 
et Constance. Iiii donndront tant de coups, qu’Ils lo mirent 
tout en Rang, jusa\»es 1:V que son aav.? iaiilissoit aur lea mu- 
railleadela chapelle. On envoyoit Icug temps aprSs en. 
core lea marquea. 

3 Acta xiv. 19. 


the reformers preached the same doctrine 
and suffered the same treatment. 

It may perhaps bo said that Farel and 
Boyve were too violent in their altack; but 
the Church of the Middle Ages, which had 
fallen back into tlie legal spirit of Judaism, 
and into all the corruptions that flow from it, 
needed an energetic opposition to lead it 
again to the principle of grace. Augustine 
and St. Paul reappeared in the Church of the 
sixteenth century ; and when we read of 
Boyve rushing in great emotion on those 
who were about to worship the bread of the 
mass, may we not recall to mind the action 
of St. Paul, rending his clothe.s, and running 
in among the people, who were desirous of 
worshipping “ men of like passions with 
themselves 

Farel and Boyve, thrust into the dungeons 
of the castle, could, like Paul and Silas in 
the prison at Philippi, “ sing praises unto 
God.” Messire de Bcllegarde, ever ready to 
persecute the Gospel, was preparing for them 
a cruel end, when some townsmen of Neuf- 
chatel arrived to claim them. Madame de 
Valangin dared not refuse, and at the de- 
mand of the Bernese even instituted an 
inquiry, “ to put a good face on the matter,” 
says a manuscript. “ Nevertheless the priest 
who had beaten Farel most, never after 
failed to cat daily at the lady’s table, by way 
of recompense.”* But this was of little con- 
sequence ; the seed of truth had been sown 
in the Val de Ruz. 

At Ncufchatel the Bernese supported the 
evangelical citizens. The governor, whose 
resources were exhausted sent deputies to 
the princess, “ begging her to cross the 
mountains, to appease her people, who were 
in terrible trouble in consequence of this 
Lutheran religion.”® 

Meantime the ferment increased. The 
townspeople prayed the canons to give up 
the mass : they refused : whereupon the 
citizens presented them their reasons in wri- 
ting, and begged them to discuss the ques- 
tion with Farel. Still the same refusal 1 — 
“ But, for goodness’ sake, speak cither for 
or against I ” It was all of no use ! 

On Sunday, the 23d of October, Farcl, who 
had returned to Neufchatcl, was preaching 
at the hospital. He knew that the magistrates 
of the city had deliberated on the expediency 
of consecrating the cathedral itself to the 
evangelical worship. “ What then,” said he, 
“ will you not pay as much honour to the 
Gospel as the otlier party does to the mass ? 
......And if this superstitious act is celebrated 

in the high church, shall not the Gospel be 
proclaimed there also?” At these words all 
his’hearers arose. “ To the church !” cried 
they ; “ to the church I” Impetuous men are 
do.sirous of putting their hands to the work, 
to accomplish what the prudence of the bur- 


1 Acts xlv. 14. 

3 Choupard MS. 

3 Letter from the Governor to the Prlneete. 
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g^ses had proposed.^ They leave the hos- 
pital, and take Farel with them. They 
climb the |teep street of the castle : in vain 
would the canons and their frightened fol- 
lowers stop the crowd: they force a passage. 
Convinced that they are advancing for God’s 
glory, nothing can check them. Insults and 
shouts assail them from every side, but in 
the name of the truth they are defending, they 
proceed : they open the gates of the Church 
of our Lady ; they enter, and here a fresh 
struggle begins. The canons and their friends 
assenmled around the pulpit endeavour to 
stop Farel ; but all is useless. They have 
not to deal with a band of rioters. God has 
pronounced in his Word, and the magistrates 
themselves have passed a definitive resolu- 
tion. The townspeople advance, therefore, 
against the sacerdotal coterie ; they form a 
close battalion, in the centre of which they 
place the reformer. They succeed in making 
their way through the opposing crowd, and 
at last place the minister in the pulpit with- 
out any barm befalling him.® 

Immediately all is calm within the church 
and without ; even the adversaries are silent, 
and Farel delivers “ one of the most effec- 
tive sermons he had hitherto preached.” 
Their eyes are opened ; their emotion in- 
creases; their hearts are melted; the most 
obstinate appear converted ; and from every 
part of the old church those cries resound : 

We will follow the evangelical religion, 
both we and our children, and in it will we 
live and die.”* ♦ 

Suddenly a whirlwind, as it were, sweeps 
over this multitude, and stirs it up like a 
vast sea. Farel’s hearers desire to imitate 
the pious King Josiah.* “ If wo take away 
these idols from before our eyes, will it not 
be aiding us,” said they, “ in taking them 
from our own hearts ? Once these idols 
broken, how many souls among our fellow- 
citizens, now disturbed and hesitating, will 
be decided by this striking manifestation of 
the truth ! We must save them as it were 
by fire.”* 

This latter motive decided them, and then 
began a scene, that filled the Romanists with 
horror, and which must, according to them, 
bring down the terrible judgment of God on 
the city. 

The very spot where this took place would 
seem to add to its solemnity. To the north, 
the castle-walls rise above the pointed crags 
of the gloomy but picturesque valley of the 
Seyon, and the mountain in front of the 
castle presents to the observer’s eye little 

1 This is the conclusion I draw from various papers, and 
in particular from tho report of the meeting held at Neuf. 
ehatel by the Bernese deputies, in which the heads of the 
burgesses declare, *Aa* «( appeared to them a very good matter 
to take doicK the oUart, Ac. Hitherto only one pho-sls of this 
action has been seen,— the popular movement < and the 
other, namely, tho legal resolution of the magistrates of 
the city, appears to have been overlooked. 

2 Choupard HS. 

S Ibid. 

* 2 Chron. xxsiv. 7. 
a Choupard MS. 


more than bare rocks, vines, and black firs. 
But to the south, beneath the terrace on 
which this tumultuous scene was passing, 
lay the wide and tranquil waters of the lake, 
with its fertile and picturesque shores ; and 
in the distance the continuous summits of 
the higher Alps with their dazzling snows, 
their immense glaciers, and gigantic peaks, 
stretch far away before tho enraptured eye. 

On this platform the people of Neufchatel 
were in commotion, paying little att^tion 
to these noble scenes of nature. The gover- 
nor, whose castle adjoined the church, was 
compelled to remain an idle spectator of the 
excesses that he could not prevent ; he was 
content to leave us a description of them. 
“These daring fellows,” says he, “seize 
mattocks, hatchets, and hammers, and thus 
march against the images of the saints.” 
They advance — they strike the statues and 
tho altars — they dash them to pieces. The 
figures carved m the fourteenth century by 
the “ imagers ” of Count Louis are not spared ; 
and scarcely do tlie statues of the counts 
themselves, which were mistaken for idols, 
escape destruction. The townspeople collect 
all these fragments of an idolatrous worship, 
and cariying them out of the church, throw 
them from the top of the rock. Tho paintings 
meet with no better treatment. “It is the 
devil,” thought they with the early Chris- 
tiana, “ who taught tho world this art of 
statues, images, and all sorts of likenesses.”' 
Tiiey tear out tho eyes in the pictures of the 
saints, and cut off their noses. Tho crucifix 
itself is thrown down, for this wooden figure 
usurps the homage that Jesus Christ claims in 
the heart. One image, the most venerated of al I, 
still remains : it is our Lady of Mercy, which 
Mary of Savoy had presented to the collegiate 
church ; but Our Lady herself is not spared. 
A hand more daring than the rest strikes it, 
a.s in the fourth century the colossal statue 
of Serapis was struck.® “ Tliey have even 
bored out the eyes of Our Lady of Mercy, 
which tho departed lady your mother had 
caused to be made,” wrote the governor to 
the Duchess of Longucvillo. 

The reformed went still further: they 
seized tho patens in which lay the 
Domini^ and flung tliem from the top of tho 
rock into tho torrent ; after which, being de- 
sirous of showing that the consecrated wafers 
are mere bread, and not God himself, they 
distributed them one to another and ate 

them At this sight the canons and 

chaplains could no longer remain quiet. ^ A 
cry of horror was heard ; they ran up with 
their adherents, and opposed force to force. 
At length began the struggle that had been 
so mumi dreaded. 

The provost Oliver of Hochberg, the canons 
Simon of Neufchatel and Pontus of Soleilant, 


1 Diaholam steculo Intnllise artiflccB italnanim et 
ginnm et omnia generis slranlacrorum. Tertulhan, ae loo* 
latiia. cap. ». 

2 Socrates v. 16. 
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all three members of the privy council, had 
repaired hastily to the castle, as well as the 
other councillors of the princess. Until this 
moment they had remained silent spectators 
of the scene ; but when they saw the two 
parties coming to blows, they ordered all 
“ the supporters of the evangelical doctrine ” 
to appear before the governor. This was 
like trying to chain the winds. Besides, why 
should the reformers stop ? They were not 
acting without legitimate authority.^ “ Tell 
the governor,” replied the townspeople haugh- 
tily, “ that in the concerns of God and of our 
souls he has no command over us.” * 


raises giving peace to the soul, and his Bpiritt 
which changes the heart, and is a sure pledge 
of a glorious resurrection.. All is gain m 
such an exchange. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

demand a Ballot—The Bernese In PaTonrof 
the Reform— Both Parties come to the Poll— The Prud* 
hommes of Noufchatol— Proposed Delay— The Romanists 
nasp the Sword— The Voting— Majority for Reform— 
Protestantism perpetual— The Image of Saint John— A 
Miracle— Retreat of the Canons— Popery and the Gospel. 


George de Rivo then discovered that his 
authority failed against a power superior to 
his own. He must yield, and save at least 
some remnants. Ho hastened therefore to 
remove the images that still remained, and 
to shut tliem up in secret chambers. The 
citizens of Ncufchatel allowed him to exe- 
cute this measure. “ Save your gods,” 
thought they, “ preserve them under strong 
bars, lest perchance a robber should deprive 
you of the objects of your adoration ! ” ^ By 
degrees the tumult died away, the popular 
torrent retiiriiod within its channel, and a 
short time after, in commemoration of this 
great day, these words were inscribed on a 
pillar of the church ; — 

L’aN 1530, LE 23 OCTOBRE, PUT OTEB ET ABAT- 
TUE L’IDOLATRIB DE CEANT PAR LES 
BOURGEOIS.* 

An immense revolution had been effected. 
Doubtless it would have been better if the 


The governor and his trusty friends had not, 
however, lost all hope. “ It is only a mino- 
rity,” said they at the castle, “which has 
taken part in the destruction of the images ; 
the majority of the nation still obeys the 
ancient doctrine.” M. de Rive had yet to 
learn that if, in a popular movement, the 
minority only appears, it is in some cases be- 
cause the majority, being of the same mind 
with it, prefers leaving the action to others. 
However that may be, the governor, think- 
ing himself upon sure ground, resolved to 
ut the preservation of the mass to the vote, 
f the majority were doubtful, the combined 
influence of the government and clergy would 
make it incline to the side of Rome. The 
friends of the Reformation perceiving this 
trick, and feeling the necessity of securing 
the integrity of the votes, demanded the 
presence of Bernese commissioners. This 
was at first refused. But Neufchatel, divided 
into two hostile parties, might at any time 
sec her streets run blood : De Rivo therefore 


images had been taken away, and the Gospel 
substituted in their place with calmness, as 
at Zurich ; but we must take into considera- 
tion the difficulties that so profound and con- 
tested a change brings with it, and make 
allowance for the inexperience and excesses 
inseparable from a first explosion. He who 
should see in this revolution its excesses 
only, would betray a singularly narrow mind. 
It is the Gf'spcl that triumphed on the espla- 
nade of the castle. It was no longer a few 
pictures or legends that were to speak to the 
imagination of the Neufchatelans : the reve- 
lation of Christ and of the apostles, as it had 
been preserved in the Holy Scriptures, was 
restored to them. In place of the mysteries, 
symbols, and miracles of Fopery, the Refor- 
mation brought them sublime tenets, power- 
ful doctrines, holy and eternal truths. In- 
stead of a mass, void of God, and filled with 
human puerilities, it restored to them the 
Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ, his invisi- 
ble yet real and mighty presence, his pro- 

1 ** Par lea quatre du dit Neufchatel,” by the Four (the 
municipal authorities) of the said Ncufchatel, remarks the 
priest Besancenet. See also the neett of the council held 
at Neufchatel by MM. of Berne, 4lh November 1630. 

• The Governor’s letter to the Princess. 

3 Our VOS sub validisslmis clavlbiis, ingentlbusquo sub 
claustris coiiservatls, r - forte fur aiivuls Irreptatf Arno- 
bluB contra gentes, vi. is>7. 

* On the 23d of October 16:K), idolatry was overthrown and 
removed Irom this church by the citizens. 


called Berne to his aid. 

Anthony Noll and Sulpice Archer, both 
members of the council, with Jacques Tribo* 
lot, bailiff of the Isle of St. John, all three 
devoted to the Reform, made their entry into 
Neufchatel on the 4th November, — an event- 
ful day for the principality, and one which 
would decide its reformation. The deputies 
proceeded to the castle, whore they spoke 
with great haughtiness.' “ Their excoileiv 
cies of Berne,” said they to the governor, 
“ are much astonislied that you shoiud oppose 
the true and pure Word of Gud. Desist im- 
mediately, or else your state and lordship 
may suffer for it.”® 

George de Rive was amazed ; he had 
thought to summon helpers, and ho had found 
masters. He made, however, an attempt to 
escape from the strait in which ho was 
caught. The Roman-catholic cantons of 
Lucerne, Friburg, and Soleure, were also 
allies of the state. The governor insinuated 
to the Bernese deputies, that he might well 
claim their intervention. At these words 
the deputies indignantly arose, and declared 
to M. do Rive, that if he did so, he might be 
the cause of his sovereign’s losing Neufchatel. 

I Trois ambassadours qni mo tinrent Msez gros et rudes 
propos^ The Governor to the Princess. 
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The governor saw the impossibility of escap- 
ing from the net into which he had fallen. 
There remained no alternative but submis- 
sion, and to watch the current of events 
which it was impossible for him to direct. 

It was not thus with the canons and the 
nobles. Not considering themselves beaten, 
they surrounded the Bernese ; and mingling 
religion and politics, as is their wont in simi- 
lar cases, endeavoured to shake them. “ Do 
you not see,” said they, “ that unless we 
support the spiritual power, we shall com- 
promise the civil power ? The surest bul- 
wark of the throne is tlie altar I These men, 
whose defenders you have become, are but a 
handful of mischief-makers : the majority are 
for the mass 1” — “ Turn which way you 
like,” replied one of the stubborn Bernese, 
“ even though the majority should be on your 
side, still you must go that way ; never will 
our lordships abandon the defenders of the 
evangelical faith. 

The people assembled at the castle for the 
definitive vote. The destiny of Neufchatel 
was about to be decided. On one hand were 
crowded around the governor the privy 
council, the canons, and the most zealous of 
the Romanists ; on the other were to be seen 
the four aldermen, the town-council, and a 
great number of the citizens, gravely ascend- 
ing the steep avenue leading to the govern- 
ment-house, and drawing up in front of their 
adversaries. On both sides there was the 
same attachment to their faith and the same 
decision ; but around the canons were many 
anxious minds, troubled hearts, and down- 
cast eyes, while the friends of the Reform 
advanced with uplifted heads, firm looks, and 
hearts full of hope. 

George de Rive, wishing to gain over their 
minds, began to address them. He described 
the violence with which the reformed had 
broken the images and thrown down the 
altars ; “ And yet,” continued he, “ who 
founded this church ? It was the princess’s 
predecessors, and not the citizens. For 
which reason, I demand that all those who 
have violently infringed our sovereign’s 
authority, bo obliged to restore what they 
have taken away, so that the holy mass 
and the canonical hours may be celebrated 
anew.”* 

Upon this the prudhommes of Neufchatel 
advanced. They were not a troop of young 
and giddy persons, as tlie Papists had pre- 
tended, but were grave citizens, whose liber- 
ties were guaranteed, and who had weighed 
what they had to say. “ By the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost,” repned they, “ and 
by the holy doctrines of the Gospel, which 
are taught us in the pure Word of God, we 
will show that the mass is an abuse, without 
any utility, and which conduces much more 
\ 


to the damnation than to the salvation of 
souls. And we are ready to prove, that by 
taking away the altars, we have done no- 
thing that was not right and acceptable to 
God.”i ^ 

Thus the two parties met face to face with 
“ great hatred and division,” says the Ber- 
nese report. The arbitrators consulted toge- 
ther. The governor persisted, feeling that 
this movement would decide the future. A 
few votes would suiHce for the triumph of 
I^me, and be reckoned on gaining them by 
his assurance. “ You should understand,” 
said he, “ that the majority of this town, 
men and women, adhere firmly to the ancient 
faith. The others are hot-headed young 
soldiers, vain of their persons, and pufted up 
with the new doctrine.”® — “ Weill’' replied 
the Bernese deputies, “ to prevent all mis- 
chief, let us settle this difference by the plu- 
rality of suffrages, in accordance with tlie 
treaty of peace made at Bremgarten between 
the cantons.” 

This was what the reformed desired. 
“ The vote ! the vote !” cried they, according 
to the expression consecrated to such cases.^ 
But the lord of Prangins and the priests, 
who had desired it when they were alone, 
slirunk back in the presence of Berne. “ We 
ask for time,” said they. If the reformed 
allowed themselves to be cheated by these 
dilatory measures, all was over. When 
once the Bernese had quitted Neufchatel, the 
governor and the clergy would easily have 
the upper hand. They tlierefore remained 
firm. “ No, no !” said they, “ now ! — no de- 
lay! — not a day! not an hour I” But the 
governor, in the face of a proceeding that 
would decide the legal fall of Popery, trem- 
bled, and obstinately opposed the cries of tlie 
people. The magistrates were already indig- 
nant, the burghers murmured, and the most 
violent looked at their swords. “ They were 
resolved to compel us, sword in hand,” wrote 
the governor to the princess. A fresh storm 
was gathering over Neufchatel. Yet a few 
more minutes’ resistance, and it would burst 
forth upon the church, the town, and the 
castle, destroying not only statues, images, 
and altars, but “ there would have remained 
dead men,” said the lord of Rive.^ He gave 
way in trouble and affright. 

At the news of this concession, the parti- 
sans of Rome saw all their danger. They 
conferred, they concerted their measures, and 
in an instant their resolution was taken : 
they were resolved to fight.® “ My lord,” 
said they, turning to M. de Rive, and touch- 
ing the liilt of their swords, ** all of us who 
adhere to the holy Sacrament are resolved to 
die martyrs for our holy faith.”® This de- 

1 Ghoupard MS. i Reres da MM. de Borne. 

2 Dover entendre que la plnspart de cette vllte, honames 
et femmes, tiennent fermement A ranctenne foL Les aiitres 


I n. . ^ » . . . . . eontJounes gensde guerre, forts de leurs personnes.rcm- 

* ChambneT, Hist; de Neufchatel, p. 206. The Covemor's plia de la nouvelle doctriuc, ayants lo feu * la tdte. Ibid, 
letter. Quand Uien Uphu sera dcs votres, si passerez rous » the miUorfty. 

^ < The Governors letter to the Prlaoesf. 

» Clioupard MS. j Ileces du MM. de Berne. * Ibid. « Ibid. 
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monstration did not escape the notice of the without hope. All the partisans of the 
y’oung soldiers who had returned from the ancient worship in Neufchatel had been fore- 
Geneyese war. One minute more and the warned ; and but a few days previous^ the 
swords would have been drawn, and the plat> reformed themselves, by refusing a poll, had 
form changed into a battlefield. acknowledged the numerical superiority of 

Monseigneur de Pranmns, more wily than their adversaries. But the friends of the 
orthodox, shuddered at the thought. ** I can- Gospel in Neufchatel had a courage and hope 
not suffer it,” said he to the most violent of that seemed to repose on a firmer basis, 
his party ; “ such an enterprize would forfeit Were they not the victorious party, and 
my mistress’s state and lordship.”^ — “Icon- could they be vanquished in the midst of 
seut,”isaid he to 'the Bernese, “ to take the their triumph ? 

votes, with reserve nevertheless of the sove- The two parties, however, moved forward, 
reignty, rights, and lordship of Madame.” — confounded with one another, and each man 
“ And wc,” replied the townspeople, “ with gave his vote in silence. They counted each 
the reserve of our liberties and privileges.” other : the result appeared uncertain ; fear 
The Romanists, seeing the political power froze each party by turns. At lengtli tlie 
they had invoked now failing them, felt that majority seemed to declare itself ; — they took 
all was lost. They will save their honour at out the votes, — the result was proclaimed, 
least in this great shipwreck ; they will sub- A majority of eighteen voices gave the vic- 
scribe their names, that posterity may know tory to the Reformation, and the last blow to 
who had remained faithful to Rome. These the Papacy 1 

proud supporters of the hierarchy advanced The Bernese lords immediately hastened to 
towards the governor; tears coursed down profit by this advantage. “ Live henceforth,” 
their rough cheeks, betraying thus their said they, “ in good understauding with one 
stifled anger. They wrote their signatures another; let tlie mass be no longer cele- 
as witnesses at the foot of the solemn testa- brated ; let no injury be done to the priests ; 
ment that Popery was now drawing up in and pay to your Lady, or to whomsoever they 
Neufchatel, in the presence of the Bernese may bo justly due, all tithes, quit-rent, 
deputies. They then asked, with tears in cense, and revenues.” These different points 
their eyes, “ that the names and surnames were proclaimed by the assembly, and a re- 
of the good and of the perverse should be port was immediately drawn up, to which 
written in perpetual memory, and declared the deputies, the governors, and the magis- 
that they were still good and faithful bur- trates of the city of Neufchatel affixed their 
ghers of Madame, and would do her service respective sea Is. ^ 

unto death !’’* Pare! did not appear in all this business : 

The reformed burgesses were convinced one might have said that the reformer was 
that it was only by frankly bearing testi- not at Neufchatel ; the citizens appealed only 
mony to tlieir religious convictions that they to the Word of God ; and the governor lu’in- 
could discharge their duty before God, their self, in his long report to the princess, does 
sovereign, and their fellow-citizens. So that not once mention him. It was the apostles 
the Catholics had scarcely protested their of our Lord, St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, 
fidelity towards their lady, when, turning and St. James, who by their divine writings 
towards the governor, the reformed cried re-established the true foundations of the 
out : “ We say the same in every other thing Church in the midst of the people of Neuf- 
in which it shall please our Mistress to com- chatcl. The Word of God was the law of 
mand us, save and except tlie evangelical the j)rudhommes. In vain will the Roman 
faith, in which wo will live and die.”* Church say, “ But these very Scriptures, — 

Every thing was then prepared for taking it is I who give them to you ; you cannot 
the votes. The Church of Our Lady was therefore believe in them without believing 
opened, and the two parties advanced be- in me.” It is not from the Church of Rome 
tween the shattered altars, torn pictures, that the Protestant Church receives tlie 
mutilated statues, and all those ruins of Bible. Protestantism has always existed in 
Popery, which clearly foretold to its parti- the Church. It has existed alone in every 
sans the last and irrevocable defeat it was place where men have been engaged in the 
about to undergo. The three lords of Berne study of the Holy Scriptures, of their i^ivino 
took their station besido the governor as origin,^ of their interpretation, pd in their 
I arbitrators of the proceedings and presidents dissemination. The Protestantism of the 
of the assembly, and the voting began. sixteenth century received the Bible from 

George de Rive, notwitlistauding the de- the Protestantism of every age. When 
spondency of his friends, was not altogether Rome speaks of the hierarchy, she is on her 

own ground : as soon as she speaks of the 

1 Th. ao«n.or-. i.tt« to the Prince,.. . , Scriptures, she is on ours. If Farel had been 

2 Alors Iceux dlrent en pleurant que Ics noms et lea sur- put forward in Neulchatel, he WOUld not per- 

I'aps have been able to stand against the 

do Madanao, et lui falro service Jusqu’A la mort. 

3 Goveriioi's letter. 'Tons diaonh '.e setnblaule eii toute 
autre chose oil II plaira ft Madame nous commander, sauf et 

reserve icelle fol dvanirellaue, dans laqualle nous vuulons l RecesdeMM. de Berne, MS. Et qualfon pale ft Madame 
vivre et mourir. on ft qui il sera dfi Justoment dimes, cens, rentes ot revenus. 
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pope ; but the Word of Christ alone was con- 
cerned, and Rome must fall before Jesus. 

Thus terminated, by a mutual contract, 
that day at first so threatening. If the re- 
formed had sacrificed an^ of their convic- 
tions to a false peace, disorder would have 
been perpetuated in Ncufchatel. A bold 
manifestation of the truth, and the inovitablo 
shocks that accompanied it, far from destroy- 
ing society, preserved it. This manifesta- 
tion is the wind that lifts the vessel from 
the rocks and brings it into the harbour. 

The Lord of Prangins felt that, between 
fellow-citizens, “ it is better to touch one an- 
other, even if it be by collision, than to avoid 
each other continually.” The free explana- 
tion that had taken place had rendered the 
opposition of the two parties less instating. 
“ 1 give my promise,” said the governor, 
“ to undertake nothing against the vote of 
this day, for I am myself a witness that it 
has been honest, upright, without danger, 
and without coercion.”* 

It was necessary to dispose of tlic spoils of 
the vanquished party : the governor opened 
the castle to them. Thither were transported 
the relics, the ornaments of the altars, the 
church papers, and even the organ ; and the 
mass, expelled from the city, was there 
mournfully chanted every day. 

All the ornaments, however, did not take 
this road. Some days after, as two citizens, 
named Fauche and Sauge, were going out 
together to their vineyards, they passed a 
little chapel, in which the latter had set up a 
wooden figure of St. John. Ho said to his 
companion, “ There is an image I shall heat 
my stove with to-morrow.” And, in fact, as 
he retui-ned, he carried away the saint and 
laid it down in front of his house. 

The next morning ho took the image and 
put it on the fire. Immediately a horrible 
explosion spread dismay through this humble 
family. The trembling Fauche doubted not 
that it was a miracle of the saint, and 
hastened to return to the mass. In vain did 
his neighbour Sauge protest to him upon oath 
that, during the night, he had made a hole in 
the statue, filled it with gunpowder, and 
closed it up again. Fauche would listen to 
nothing, and resolved to flee from the ven- 
geance of the saints. lie went and settled 
w ith his family at Morteau in F rancho Coratd.* 
Such are the miracles upon which the di- 
vinityj|pf Rome reposes I 

By degrees every tiling became settled ; 
some of the canons, .as Jacques Buillod, 
William de Fury, and Benedict ("hambricr, 
embraced the Reformation. Others were 
recommended by the governor to the priory 
of Motiers, in the Val de Travers ; and, in 
the middle of November, at the time when 
the winds began to rage among the moun- 
tains, several canons, surrounded by a few 

1 Uneefiihrllch, ungezwrlniiren, aufrecht und redlich. 
Berne to the Governor, I7th Dec. 1S30. 

V Bojve Annals, MS. 


singing-boys, — sad relics of the ancient 
powerful, rich, voluptuous, and haughty 
chapter of Neufchatcl, — ^painfully climbed 
the gorges of the Jura, and went to conceal 
in these lofty and picturesque valleys the 
disgrace of a defeat, which their long disor- 
ders and their insupportable tyranny had 
but too justly provoked. 

During this time the new worship was 
organized. In room of the high-altar were 
substituted two marble tables to receiim the 
bread and wine ; and the Word of God was 
preached from a pnlpit stripped of every or- 
nament. The pre-eminence of the Word, 
which characterizes the evangelical worship, 
replaced in the church of Neufchatel the pre- 
eminence of the sacrament, which character- 
izes Foolery. Towards the end of the second 
century, Rome, that ancient metropolis of 
all religions, after having welcomed the 
Christian worship in its primitive purity, had 
gradually transformed it into mysteries: a 
magic power had been ascribed to certain 
forms ; and the reign of the sacrifice offered 
by the priest had succeeded to the reign of 
the Word of God. Tlie preaching of Farel 
had restored the Word to the rights which 
belonged to it ; and those vaulted roofs, 
which the piety of Count Ulric II. had, on 
his return from Jerusalem, dedicated to the 
worship of the Virgin, served at last, after 
four centuries, to nourish the faithful, as in 
the time of the apostles, “ in the words of 
faith and of good doctrine.”' 


ClIAFTEK IX. 

Reaction preparlne—Falliireof the Plot^Farel In Valaiiyfln 
and near the DaKO— De B^ly at Ponlalno— Farel’H Sufrer- 
iiigs— Marcourt at Valangin— DlBgraceful Expedient— 
Vengeance— The Reform establiBhed— French Switxer- 
Und characterized— Qalhering Tempest. 

The convention, drawn np under the media- j 
tion of Berne, stipulated that “ the change 
should take place only in the city and parish 
of Neufchatel.” Must the rest of the country 
remain in darkness? This was not Farel’s 
wish, and the zeal of the citizens, in its first 
fervour, effectually seconded him. They 
visited the surrounding villages, exhorting 
some, combating others. Those who were j 
compelled to labour with their hands during j 
the day went thither at night. “Now, lam , 
informed,” writes the governor to the prin- | 
cess, “ that they are working at a reforma- | 
tion night and Aiy.” I 

George de Rive, in alarm, convoked the ;| 
magistrates of all the districts iii the earl- i| 
dorn. These good folks believed that their 
consciences, as well as their places, depended 
upon Madame do Longueville. Affrighted 
at the thought of freely receiving anew con- j 
viction from the Word of God, they were 
quite ready to accept it from the countess as 

1 1 Tim. Ir. 6. 
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they would a new impost ; — a sad helotism, 
in which religion springs from the soil, 
instead of descending from heaven ! ** We 
desire to live and die under the protection of 
our lady,” said the magistrates to the Lord 
of Rive, “ without changing the ancient 
faith, until it he so ordered by her.'' ^ Rome, 
even after her fall, could not receive a deeper 
insult. 

Those assurances of fidelity and the 
absonee of the Bernese restored De Rive's 
confidence, and he secretly prepared a re- 
action among the nobles and the lower 
classes. There is in every historical catas- 
trophe, in the fall of great establisliments, 
and in the spectacle of their ruins, something 
which excites and improves the mind. This 
was what happened at the period in question. 
Borne were more zealous for Popery after its 
fall than in its day of power. The clergy 
gliding into the houses said mass to a few 
friends mysteriously called together around 
a temporary altar. If a child was born, the 
priest noiselessly arrived, breathed on the 
infant, made the sign of the cross on its 
forehead and breast, and baptized it accord- 
ing to the Roman ritual.^ Thus they were 
rebuilding in secret what had been over- 
thrown in the light of day. At length a 
counter-revolution was agreed upon; and 
C'hristmas-day was selected for the restora- 
tion of Roman Catholicism. While the 
Christians’ songs of joy should bo rising to 
heaven, the partisans of Rome wore to rush 
into the church, expel the heretical assembly, 
overthrow the pulpit and the holy table, re- 
store the images, and celebrate the mass in 
triumph. Such was the plan of the Neufeha- 
telan vespers.'* 

The plot got wind. Deputies from Berne 
arrived at Neufehatel on the very eve of the 
festival. “You must see to this,” said they 
to the governor : “ if the reformed arc 
attacked, we, their co-burghers, will protect 
them with all our power.” The conspirators 
laid down their arms, and the Christmas 
hymns \ver« not disturbed. 

This signal deliverance augmented the 
devotion and zeal of the friends of the Gos- 
pel, Already Emer Beynon of Serricre, 
where Farel had one day landed from a small 
boat, ascending the pulpit, had said to his 
parishioners : “ If 1 have been a good priest, 
I desire by the grace of God to be a still bet- 
ter pastor.” It was necessary that these 
words should be heard from ever pulpit. 
Farcl recommenced a caretu* of labours, 
fatigues, and struggles, which the actions of 
the apostles and missionaries alone can 
equal. 

Towards the end of the year 1530, he 
crossed the mountain in the middle of winter, 
entered tlie church of Valangin, went into 

' Ohaupard KS. Nous Youlons vlvro ot mourir soui la 
protection do Hadamr. sans chan;; r I’anclonne foi. d 
«• qfu par tll§ m «oit arJlonni. 

^ Bern« to Neufehatel, 17th December. 

• Herne to the Oovernor, 23d December. 


the pulpit, and began to preach at the very 
moment that Guillemette de Vergy was com- 
ing to mass. She endeavoured to shut the 
reformer’s mouth, but in vain, and the aged 
and noble dowager retired precipitately say- 
ing : “ I do not think this is according to the 
old Gospels ; if there are any new ones that 
encourage it, I am quite amazed at them.”^ 
The people ofVulangin embraced the Gospel. 
The affrighted lieutenant ran to Neufehatel, 
thence to Berne, and on the 11th February 
1531 laid his complaint before the council ; 
but all was useless. “ Wliy,” said their 
excellencies of Berne to him, “ why should 
you disturb the water of the river? let it 
flow freely on.” 

Farel immediately turned to the parishes 
on the slopes between the lake and Mount 
Jura. At CJorcelles a fanatic crowd, well 
armed and led on by the curate of Neufeha- 
tel, rushed into the church where the minis- 
ter was preaching, and he did not escape 
without a wound. At Bevay, the abbot 
John of Livron and his monks collected a 
numerous body of friends, surrounded the 
church, and having thus completed the 
blockade, entered the building, dragged the 
minister from the pulpit, and drove him out 
with blows and insults. Each time he re- 
appeared, they pursued him as far as Auver- 
nier with stones and gun-shots. 

While Farel was thus preaching in the 
plain, he sent one of his brethren into the 
valley; it was John do B(Sly, a man of good 
family from Crest in Dauphiny. Beyond 
Valangin, at a little distance from Fontaine, 
on the left side of the road to Cornier, was a 
stone that remains to this day. Here in the 
open air, as if in a magnificent temple, this 
herald of the Gospel began to proclaim salva- 
tion by grace.'** Before him stretched the 
declivity of Chaumont, dotted with the pretty 
villages of Fenin, Yillars, Ifole, and Havag- 
nier, and beyond, where the mountains fell 
away, might be seen the distant and pic- 
turesque (diain of the Alps. The most zeal- 
ous of his hearers entreated him to enter the 
church. He did so ; but suddenly the priest 
and his curate “ arrived with great noise.” 
They proceeded to the pulpit, dragged B4\y 
down ; and then turning to the women and 
young persons of the place, “ excited them 
to beat him and drive him away.” ® 

John de B^ly returned to Neufehatel, 
hooted and bruised, like his friend after the 
affair at Valangin ; but these evangelists fol- 
lowed the traces of the Apostle Paul, whom 
neither whips nor scourges could arrest.* 
De Bdly often returned to Fontaine. The 
mass was abolished erelong in this village ; 
B^ly was its pastor for twenty-seven years ; 

1 Ohambrlcr, Hist, de Neufehatel et Valanafn* p. 299. Je 
ne crois pas que ce soit selon lea vieux dvansllea ; B*il y en a 
de nouveaux qat fassent oeIafaiTO,J'en aula eabahie. 

It does not appear that Bdly could have stood and 
preached on this stone, as la generally said, unless what 
now remains la hut a (tagment of the original. 

s MS. AA. In the Choupard MS. 

♦ 2 Cor. xl. 24, 25. 
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his descendants have more than once exer- 
cised the ministry there, and now they form 
the most numerous family of agriculturists 
in the place. 

Fare!, after evangelizing the shores of the 
lake to the south of Neufchatel, had gone to 
the north and preached at St. Blaise. The 
populace, stirred up by the |)riest8 and the 
lieutenant, had fallen upon him, and Farel 
escaped from their hands, severely beaten, 
spitting blood, and scarcely to be recognised. 
His friends had thrown liim hurriedly into a 
boat, and conveyed liim to Morat, where his 
wounds detained him for some time.' 

At the report of this violence the reformed 
Neufchatclans felt their blood boil. If the 
lieutenant, the priest, and his dock have 
bruised the body of Christ’s servant, which 
is truly the altar of the living God, why 
should they spare dead idols ? Immediately 
they rushed to St. Blaise, threw down the 
images, and did the same at the abbey of 
Fontaine-Andrd, — a sanctuary of the ancient 
worship. 

The images still existed at Valangin, but 
their last hour was about to strike. A 
Frenchman, Anthony Marcourt, had been 
nominated pastor of Neufchatel. Treading 
in Farcl’s motsteps, he repaired with a few 
of the citizens to Valangin on the 14th June, 
a great holiday in that town.® Scarcely had 
they arrived when a numerous crowd pressed 
around the minister, listening to his words. 
The canons, who were on the watch in their 
liouses, and Madame de Vergy and M. de 
Bellegarde from their towers, sought how 
they could make a diversion against this 
heretical preaching. They could not employ 
force because of &mc. They had recourse 
to a brutal expedient, worthy of the darkest 
days of Popery, and which, by insulting the 
minister, might divert (they imagined) the 
attention of the people, and change it into 
shouts and laughter. A canon assisted by 
the countess's coacliman, went to the stables 
and took thence two animals, which they led 
to the spot whejiB Marcourt was preaching. 
We will throw a veil over this scene : it is 
one of those disgraceful subjects that the pen 
of history refuses to transcribe.* But never 
did punishment follow closer upon crime. 
The conscience of the hearers was aroused 
at the sight of this infamous spectacle. The 
torrent, that such a proceeding was intended 
to check, rushed out of its channel. The in- 
dignant people, undertaking the defence of 
that religion which their opponents had 
wished to insult, entered the church Ukc an 
avenging wave ; the ancient windows were 
broken, the shields of the lords were demo- 

1 De Ferrot t L'Eglise et U B6form&tlon, ii. 233. 

2 This incident is generally attributed to Farel, bul 
Choupard, following an older manuscript, says, l« 

dt A(V<Aatel, by wnlcb title he always means Marcourt, 
and never Farel. 

* Some historians say ** the coachman of the countess ; *' 
hot Choupard, on three different occasions, writes a caaea. 
The latter Is no doubt more revolting i but there Is nothing 
incredible in it. 

* De equo admissario loquitur qul eqnaxn Init. 


lished, the relics scattered about, the books 
tom, the imaws thrown down, and the altar 
overturned. But this was not enough ; the 
opularwave, after sweeping out the church, 
lowed back again, and dashed against the 
canons’ houses. Their inhabitants fled in 
consternation into the forests, and every 
thing was destroyed in their dwellings. 

Guillemette do Vergy and M. de Belle- 
garde, agitated and trembling behind their 
oattlementB, repented, but too late, of their 
monstrous expedient. They were the only 
ones who had not yet felt the popular ven- 
geance. Their restless eyes watched the 
motions of the indignant townspeople. The 
work is completed ; the last house is sacked ! 
The burghers consult together. — O horror 1 
— they turn towards the castle, — they ascend 
the hill, — they draw near. Is then the abode 
of tli'j noble counts of Arherg about to be 
laid waste ? But no 1 — “ We come,” said the 
delegates standing near the gate of the 
castle, “ wo are come to demand justice for 
the outrage committed against religion and 
its minister.” They were permitted to enter, 
and the trembling countess ordered the poor 
wretches to be punished who had acted solely 
by her orders. But at the same time she 
sent deputies to Berne, complaining of tlie 
“great insults that had been offered her.”' 
Berne declared that the reformed should pay 
for the damage ; but that the countess should 
grant them the free exercise of their wor- 
ship. Jacques Vcluzat, a native of Cham- 
pagne, was the first pastor of Valangin. A 
little later wo shall seo new struggles at the 
foot of Mount Jura. 

Thus was the Reformation established at 
Valangin, as it had been at Neufchatel: the 
two capitals of these mountains were gained 
to the Gospel. Erelong it received a legal 
sanction. Francis, marquis of Rothelin, son 
of the Duchess of Longueville, arrived in the 
principality in March 1531, with the inten- 
tion of playing on this small theatre the part 
of a Francis I. But ho soon found out that 
there are revolutions wliich an irresistible 
hand has accomplished, and that must be 
submitted to. Rothelin excluded from the 
estates of the earldom the c^inons who had 
hitherto formed the first power, and replaced 
them by four bannerets and four burgesses. 
Then, availing himself of the principle that 
all abandoned property falls to the state, ho 
laid his hands upon their rich heritage, and 
proclaimed freedom of conscience throughout 
the whole country. All the necessary forms 
having been observed with Madame, the po- 
litic M. do Rive became reformed also. Such 
was the support Rome received from the 
state, to whicli she had looked for her dcib 
verance, 

A great energy characterized the Reforma- 
tion of French Switzerland ; and this is 


1 Ourato df Beaaooenet*k Obrool^te. DM grands vltu- 
pires qu'oa tut arqit faiU. ^ 
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shown by the events we have just witnessed. 
Men have attributed to Farel this distinctive 
feature of his work; but no man has ever 
created his own times ; it is always, on the 
contrary, the times that create the man. The 
greater the epocli, the less do individualities 
prevail in it. All the good contained in the 
events we have just related came from that 
Almighty Spirit, of which the strongest men 
are but weaK instruments. All the evil pro- 
ceed^ from the character of the people; 
and, indeed, it was almost always Popery 
that began those scenes of violence. Farel 
submitted to the influcnco of^ his times, 
rather than the times received his. A great 


man may be the personification and thp type 
of the epoch for which God destines him : he 
is never its creator. 

But it is time to quit the Jura and its beau- 
tiful valleys, brightened by the vernal sun, 
to direct our steps towards the Alps of Ger- 
man Switzerland, along which thick clouds 
and horrible tempests are gathering. The 
free and courageous people, who dwm there 
below the eternal glaciers, or on the smiling 
banks of the lakes, diiily assume a fiercer 
aspect, and the collision threatens to be sud- 
den, violent, and terrible. We have just been 
witnessing a glorious conquest: a dreadful 
catastrophe awaits us. 


BOOK XYI. 

SWITZEKLAND— CATASTROPHE. 152 8 1 531. 


CHAPTER I. 

Two jfTOat Lessong—Chrlstian Warfaro— Zwlnglo. Pastor, 
Statesman, ami oeiujral— Ills noV>le Character— Pcrsccu- 
tlona— Swiss Oatholics seek an Alliance with Austria— 
Great Dissatisfaction Tiepiitaliou to tho Forest Cantons 
— Zwlnglo’s Proposal— Jfodoration of Borne— licj'seFs 
Martyrdom— Zwiugle aud War— Zwinglo’s Error. 

It was tho will of God tliat at the very gates 
of his revived Church there should be two 
great examples to serve as lessons for futuro 
generations. Luther and the Gorman Refor- 
mation, declining tho aid of the temporal 
power, rejecting the force of arms, and look- 
ing for victory only in the confession of the 
truth, were destined to see their faith crowned 
with the most brilliant success ; while Zwiu- 
glo and the Swiss Reformation, stretching 
out their hands to the mighty ones of the 
earth, and grasping the sword, were fated to 
witness a horrible, cruel, and bloody catas- 
trophe fall upon tho Word of God — a catas- 
trophe which threatened to engulf the evan- 
gelical cause in the most furious whirlpool. 
God is a jealous God, and gives not his glory 
to another; he claims to perform his own 
work himself, and to attain his ends sets 
other springs in motion than those of a skil- 
ful diplomacy. 

We are far from forgetting that we are 
called upon to relate facts .and net to discuss 
theories ; but there is a priii uple \vhich the 
history we are narrating sots forth in capital 
letters; it is that professed in the Gospel, 
where it says : The weapons of our war- 
fa re are not carnal, BUT MIGHTY THKOUOU 
God I In maintaining this truth wo do not 
place ourselves on the ground of any parti- 
cular school, but on thai of universal con- 
science and of the Word of God. 


Of all carnal support that religion can in- 
voke, there is none more injurious to it than 
arms and diplomacy. Tho latter throws it 
into tortuous ways; tho former hurries it 
into paths of bloodshed ; and religion, from 
whose brow has been torn the double wreath 
of truth and meekness, presents but a de- 
graded and humiliated countenance that no 
person can, that no person desires to recog- 
nise. 

It was tho very extension of the Reform 
ill Switzerland that exposed it to tho dangers 
under w'hich it sunk. So long as it was con- 
centrated at Zurich, it continued a religious 
matter ; but when it hal gained Berne, 
Basle, Schalfliauscn, St. Gall, Glaris, Appen- 
zell, and numerous bailiwicks, it formed 
intcr-cdiitonal relations ; and — here was the 
error and mistortune — wllflo the connexion 
should have taken place between church and 
church, it was formed between state and 
state. 

As soon as spiritual and political mat- 
ters became mingled together, the latter took 
tho npperhand. Zwin^c erelong thought it 
his duty to examine not only doctrinal, but 
also federal questions ; and tho illustrious 
reformer might be seen, unconscious of the 
snares beneath his feet, precipitating himself 
into a course strewn with rocks, at the end 
of which a cruel death awaited him. 

The primitive Swiss cantons had resigned 
tho right of forming now alliances without 
the consent of all ; but Zurich and Bemc 
had reserved tho power. Zwingle thought 
himself therefore quite at liberty to promote 
an alliance with the evangelical states. Con- 
stance was the first city that gave her adhe- 
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sion. But this Christian co-burghery, which 
might become the germ of a new confedera- 
tion, immediately raised up numerous adver- 
saries against Zwingle, even among the 
partisans of the Reformation. 

There was yet time : Zwingle might with- 
draw from public affairs, and occupy himself 
entirely with those of the Gospel. But no 
one in Zurich had, like him, that application 
to labour, that correct, keen, and sure eye, 
so necessary for politicians. If he retired, 
the vessel of the state would be left without 
a pilot. Besides, he was convinced, that 
political acts alone could save the Reform. 
He resolved, therefore, to be at one and the 
same time the man of the State and of the 
Church. The registers prove that in his 
later years he took part in the most im- 
portant deliberations; and he was commis- 
sioned by the councils of his canton to write 
letters, compose proclamations, and draw up 
opinions. Already, before the dispute with 
Berne, looking upon war as possible, ho had 
traced out a very detailed plan of defence, 
the manuscript of which is still in existence.^ 
In 1528 he did still more ; he showed in a 
remarkable paper, how the republic should 
act with regard to the empire, France, and 
other European states, and with respect to 
the several cantons and bailiwicks. Then, 
as if ho had grown gray at the head of the 
Helvetie troops (and it is but just to remark 
that he had long lived among soldiers), ho 
explained the advantages there would be in 
surprising the enemy; and described even 
the nature of the arms, and the manner of 
employing them. In truth, an important 
revolution was then taking place in the art 
of war. The pastor of Zurich is at once the 
head of the state and general of the army : 
this double — this triple part of the reformer 
was the ruin of the Refonnation and of him- 
self. Undoubtedly we must make allowances 
for the men of this age, who, being accus- 
tomed to see Rome wield two swords for so 
many centuries, did not understand that they 
must take up oim and leave the other. We 
must admire the strength of that superior 
genius, which, while pursuing a political 
course, in which the greatest minds would 
have been absorbed, ceased not however to 
display an indefatigable activity as pastor, 
preacher, divine, and author. We must 
acknowledge that the republican education 
of Zwingle had taught him to confound his 
country with his religion, and that there was 
in this great man enough to fill up many 
lives. We must appreciate that indomitable 
courage which, relying upon justice, feared 
not, at a time when Zurich had but one or 
two weak cities for allies, to confront the 
redoubtablo forces of the empire and of the 
confederation ; but we should also see in 
the great and terrible lesson that God gave 
him, a precept for all times and for every 

1 Eseheret Hotiincer. Archives 11. 2fi3. 


nation ; and finally, understand what is so 
often forgotten, that the kingdom of Christ 
is not of this world.” 

The Roman-Catholic cantons, on hearing 
of the new alliances of the reformed, felt a 
violent indignation. William of Diosboch, 
deputy from Berne at the diet, was forced to 
submit to the keenest reproaches. The sit- 
ting, for awhile interrupted, was resumed 
immediately after his departure. “ They 
may try to patch up the old faith,” said the 
Bernese, as he withdrew, “ it cannot, how- 
ever, last any longer.”^ In truth, thev 
patched away with all their might, but with 
a sharp and envenomed needle that drew 
blood. Joseph Am Berg of Schwytz and 
Jacques Stocker of Zug, bailiffs of Thurgovia, 
behaved with cruelty towards all who were 
attached to the Gospel. They enforced 
against them fines, imprisonment, torture, 
the scourge, confiscation, and banishment: 
they cut out the ministers’ tongues, beheaded 
them, or condemned them to be burnt.® At 
the same time they took away the Bibles and 
all the evangelical books ; and if any poor 
Lutherans, fleeing from Austria, crossed the 
Rhine and that low valley where its calm 
waters flow between the Alps of the Tyrol 
and of Apponzell, — ^if these poor creatures, 
tracked by the lansquenets, came to seek a 
refuge in Switzerland, they were cruelly 
given up to their persecutors. 

The heavier lay the hands of the bailiffs on 
Thurgovia and the Rheinthal, the greater 
conquests did the Gospel make. The llishop 
of Constance wrote to the Five Cantons, that 
if they did not act with firmness, all the 
country would embrace the Reform. In con- 
sequence of this, the cantons convoked at 
Frauenfeld all the prelates, nobles, judges, 
and persons of note in the district ; and a 
second meeting taking place six days after 
(6th December 1528) at Weinfcld, deputies 
from Berne and Zurich entreated the assem- 
bly to consider the honour of God above all 
things, and in no re.spcct to care for the 
threats of the world.® A groat agitation 
followed upon this discourse. At last a ma- 
jority called for the preaching of the Word 
of God ; the people came to the same deci- 
sion ; and the Rheinthal, as well as Brcm- 
garten, followed this example. 

What was to be done ? The flood had be- 
come hourly more encroaching. Must then 
the Forest Cantons open their valleys to it 
at last ? Religious antipathies put an end 
to national antipathies ; and these proud 
mountaineers, directing their looks beyond 
the Rhine, thought of invoking the succour 
of Austria, which they had vanquished at 
Morgarten and at Scmpach."* The fanatical 

^ j— - jY - blatzen am alien Olaulien. Eottlngcr, 

2 nfe S^ngen geschlitzt, mil dem Schwerdt rlchten und 
verbrannt. Bull. 11. 31. 

* Die Eer Gottes, uwer Seelen Hell. Bulling. Ohron. 
li. 28 . 

' Bulling. Chron. li. 48. 
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German party tliat had crushed the revolted 
Swabian peasants was all-powerful on the 
frontiers. Letters were exchanged ; mes- 
sengers passed to and fro across the river ; 
at last they took advantage of a wedding in 
high rank that was to take place at Feld- 
kirch in Swabia, six leagues from Appenzell. 
On the 16th February 1629, the marriage- 
party, forming a brilliant cavalcade, in the 
midst of which the deputies of the Five Can- 
tons were concealed, made their entry into 
Feldkircb, and Am Berg, had an immediate 
interview with the Austrian governor. “ The 
power of the enemies of our ancient faith has 
so increased,*' said the Swiss, “ that the 
friends of the Church can resist them no 
longer. We therefore turn our eyes to that 
illustrious prince who has saved in Germany 
the faith of our fathers." 

This alliance was so ve^ unnatural, that 
the Austrians had some difficulty in believing 
it to be sincere. “ Take hostages,” said the 
Waldstettes, “ write the articles of the treaty 
with your own hands; command and we 
will obey ! “ Very good ! ” replied the 

Austrians ; “in two months you will find us 
again at Waldshut, and wc will let you know 
our conditions." 

A rumour of these negotiations which 
spread abroad excited great dissatisfaction, 
even in the partisans of Rome. In no place 
did it burst out with greater force than in 
the council of Zug. The opposing parties 
were violently agitated ; they stamped their 
feet, they started from their seats, and were 
n.jarly coming to blows ; but hatred pre- 
vailed over patriotism. Tlie deputies of the 
Forest Cantons appeared at Waldshut ; they 
suspended the arms of their cantons by the 
side of those of the oppressors of Switzerland ; 
decorated their hats with peacocks’ feathers 
(the badge of Austria), and laughed, drank, 
and chattered with the Imperialists. This 
strange alliance was at last concluded.^ 
“ Wliocvor sliall form new sects among the 
people,” it ran, “ shall be punished with 
death ; and, if need be, witli the help of Aus- 
tria. This power, in case of emergency, 
shall send into Switzerland six thousand foot 
soldiers, and four hundred horse, with all 
requisite artillery. If necessary, the re- 
formed cantons shall be blockaded, and all 
provisions intercepted.” To the Romish 
cantons, then, belongs the initiative of this 
measure so inucJi decried. Finally, Austria 
guaranteed to the Waldstettes the possession, 
not only of the common bailiwicks, but of all 
the conquests that might he made on the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

Dejection and consternation immediately 
pervaded all Switzerland. This national 
complaint, which Bullinger has preserved, 
was sung in every direction : — 


^ Ballinger gives the treaty at fail length. 
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Wall* H« ivetlans. wail* 

For th, peacock’s plume of pride 
To the forest cantons’ savage bull 
In friendship is allied. 

All the cantons not included in this alli- 
ance, with the exception of Friburg, assem- 
bled in diet at Zurich, and resolved to send a 
deputation to their mountain confederates, 
with a view to reconciliation. The deputa- 
tion, admitted at Schwytz in the presence of 
the people, was able to execute its mission 
without tumult. At Zug there was a cry of 
“ No sermon ! no sermon I ” At Altorf the 
answer was : “ Would to God that your now 
faith was buried for ever I ” At Lucerne 
they received this haughty reply: “ We 
shall know how to defend ourselves, our 
children, and our children’s chilton, from 
the poison of your rebellious priests.” It 
was at Unterwalden that the deputation met 
with the worst reception. “We declare our 
alliance at an end,” said they. “ It is we, — 
it is the other Waldstettes who are the real 
Swiss. We graciously admitted you into 
our confederation, and now you claim to be- 
come our masters ! — ^The emperor, Austria, 
France, Savoy, and Valais will assist us I " 
The deputies retired in astonishment, shud- 
dering as they passed before the house of the 
secretary of state, where they saw the arms 
of Zurich, Berne, Basle, and Strasburg hang- 
ing from a lofty gibbet. 

The deputation had scarcely returned to 
Zurich and made their report, when men’s 
minds were inflamed. Zwingle proposed to 
grant no peace to Unterwalden, if it would 
not renounce foreign service, the alliance 
with Austria, and the government of the 
common bailiwicks. “No! no!” said 
Berne, that Jiad just stifled a civil war in its 
own canton, “ let us not be so hasty. When 
the rays of the sun shine forth, each one 
wishes to set out ; but as soon as it begins 
to rain, every man loses hca'-t ! The Word 
of God enjoins peace. It is not with pikes 
and lances that faith is made to enter the 
heart. For this reason, in the name of our 
Lord’s suflerings, we entreat you to moderate 
your anger.” 

This Christian exhortation would have suc- 
ceeded, if the fearful news that reached 
Zurich, on the very day when the Bernese 
delivered their moderate speech, had not ren- 
dered it unavailing. 

On Saturday the 22d ^^ay, Jacques Key- 
scr, a pastor and father of a family in the 
neighbourhood of the Greiffensee, after coast- 
ing the fertile shores of this little lake, 
crossed the rich pastures of the bailiwick of 
Gruningen, passed near the Teutonic house 
of Bubikon and the convent of Ruti, and 
reached that simple and wild district bathed 
by the upper part of Lake Zurich. Making 
his way to Oberkirk, a parish in the Gaster 
district, between the two lakes of Zurich 
and Wallenstadt, of which he had been nomi- 
nated pastor, and where he was to preach on 
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the morrow, lio crossed on foot tlie lengthen- 
ed and rounded flanks of the Buchhcrg, front- 
ing the picturesque heights of the Ammon. 
He was confidently advancing into those 
woods which for many weeks he had often 
traversed without obstruction, when lie was 
suddenly seized by six men, posted there to 
surprise him, and carried off to Schwytz. 
“ The bailiffs,” said they to the magistrates, 
** have ordered all innovating ministers to be 
brought before the tribunals : here is one 
that we bring you.” Although Zurich and 
Claris interposed ; although the government 
of Caster, where Keyser had been taken, did 
not then belong to Schwytz; the landsge- 
meinde desired a victim, and on the 29th 
May they condemned the minister to be 
burnt alive. On being informed of his sen- 
tence, Keyser burst into tears.* But when 
the hour of execution arrived, he walked 
cheerfully to death, freely confessed his 
faith, and gave thanks to the Lord even with 
his latest breath. “ Go and tell them at 
Zurich how he thanks us ! ” said one of the 
Schwytz magistrates to the Zurich deputies 
with a sarcastic smile. Thus had a fresh 
martyr fallen under the hands of that formi- 
dable power that is “ drunk with the blood 
of the saints.”^ 

The cup was full. The flames of Keyser’s 
pile became the signal of war. Exasperated 
Zurich uttered a cry that resounded through 
all the confederation. Zwingle above all 
called for energetic measures. Every where, 
— in the streets, in the councils, and even in 
the pulpits, — he surpassed in daring even 
the most valiant captains. Ho spoke at 
Zurich, — he wrote to Berne. “Let us be 
firm, and fear not to take up arms,” said he. 
“ Tliis peace, which some desire so much, is 
not peace, but war ; while the war that we 
call for is not war but peace.® We tliirst for 
no man’s blood, but wo will clip the wings of 
the oligarchy.* If we shun it, the truth of 
the Gospel and the ministers’ lives will never 
bo secure among us.” 

Thus spoke Zwingle. In every part of 
Europe he beheM the mighty ones of the 
earth aiding one another to stifle the reviving 
animation of the Church; and he thought 
that writhout some decisive and energetic 
movement, Christianity, overwhelmed by so 
many blows, would soon fall back into its 
ancient slavery. Luther under similar cir- 
cumstances arrested the swords ready to be 
crossed, and demanded that the Word of God 
alone should appear on the field of battle. 
Zwingle thought not thus. In his opinion 
war was not revolt, for Switzerland had no 
master. “ Undoubtedly,” said he, “ we must 
trust in God alone ; hut when He gives us a 
just cause, we must also know how to defend 


it, and, like Joshua and Gideon, shod blood 
in behalf of our country and our God.” 

If wo adopt the principles of justice which 
govern the rulers of nations, the advice of 
Zwingle was judicious and irreproachable. 
It was the duty of the Swiss magistrates to 
defend the oppressed against the oppressor. 
But is not language, which might have been 
suitable in the mouth of a magistrate, blam- 
able in a minister of Clirist ? Perhaps Zwingle 
forgot his quality of pastor, and considered 
himself only as a citizen, consulted by his 
fellow-citizens ; perhaps he wished to defend 
Switzerland, and not the Church, by his 
counsels; but it is a question, if he ought 
ever to have forgotten the Church and his 
ministry. We think we may go even further; 
and while granting all that may be urged in 
favour of the contrary supposition, we may 
deny that the secular power ought ever to 
interfere with the sword to protect the faith. 

To accomplish his designs, the reformer 
needed even in Zurich the greatest unity. 
But there were many men in that city de- 
voted to interests and superstitions which 
were opposed to him. “ How long,” he had 
exclaimed in the pulpit on the Ist December 
1528, “how long will you support in the 
council these unbelievers, these impious men, 
who oppose the Word of God?”* They had 
decided upon purging the council, as re 
quired by tho reformer : they had examined 
the citizens individually ; and then had ex- 
cluded all the hostile members. 


CHAPTER II. 

Free Preaching of the (lospol In Switzerland— Zwingle snp. 
pnrta the common nullJwlcks— W»r— Zwlmrlo Joins tho 
Army — The Zurich Army threalt'us Zup— Tin? i.andam- 
iiian Aebll— Hcriicae liitorpoBitlori ~Zwiiigh'’H OpposHloii 
—Swiss Cordiality— UrrJor in tlio Zurich Camp— A C*»n- 
fcrcnce — Peace rest orcil— .\UKtrian Treaty lorn- Zw Inglc’i 
Hymn— Nuns otbalut Cutherinu. 

On Saturday the 15th of Juno 1529, seven 
days after Keyscr’s martyrdom, all Zurich 
was in commotion. The moment was come 
when Uiitorwaldcn should send a governor 
to the common bailiwicks ; and the images, 
having been burnt in those districts, Unter- 
waldon had sworn to take a signal revenge.-^ 
Thus the consternation had become general. 
“ Keyscr’s pile,” thought they, “ will be 
rekindled in all our villages.” Many of the 
inhabitants flocked to Zurich, and on their 
alarmed and agitated features, one might, in 
imagination, have seen reflected the flames 
tliat had just consumed the martyr. 

These unhappy people found a powerful 
advocate in Zwingle. The reformer imagined 
that he had at last attained the object he 
never ceased to pursue — tho free preaching 
of the Gospel in ^Switzerland. To inflict a 
final blow would, in his opinion, suffice to 


I Welnet hftfftlg. Bull. 11. 149. 

* Rev. »vii. 6. . 

9 Bellum cul noi insUmoi pax est* non bellum. 
ZwtnxliW P«r O. Myconlum. „ 

* OllgArcbl* n«rYi BuccidAntur. Ibid. 
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bring this enterprise to a favourable issue. 
“Greedy pensioners,” said Zwingle to the 
Zurichers, “ profit by the ignorance of the 
mountaineers to stir up these simple souls 
against the friends of the Gospel. Let us 
therefore bo severe upon these haughty 
chiefs. The mildness oi the lamb would only 
servo to render the wolf more ferocious.^ 
Let us propose to the Five Cantons to allow 
tlie free preaching of the Word of the Lord, 
to reaounce their wicked alliances, and to 
puni.di the abettors of foreign service. As 
for the mass, idols, rites, and superstitions, 
let no one be forced to abandon them. It is 
for tlie Word of God alone to scatter with 
its powerful breath all this idle dust.^ Be 
firm, noble lords, and in despite of certain 
black horses, as black at Zurich as they are 
at Lucerne,^ but whose malice will never 
succeed in overturning the chariot of Reform, 
we shall clear this difficult pass, and arrive 
at the unity of Bwitzcrland and at unity of 
faith.” Thus Zwingle, while calling for 
force against political abuses, asked only 
liberty for the Gospel; but he desired a 
prompt intervention, in order that this 
liberty might be secured to it. QScolampadius 
thought the same : “ ft is not a time for 
delay,” said he ; “ it is not a time for parsi- 
mony and pusillanimity I So long as the 
venom shall not be utterly removed from this 
adder in our bosoms wo shall be exposed to 
the greatest dangers.”* 

The council of Zurich, led away by the 
reformer, promised the bailiwicks to support 
religious liberty among tliem ; and no sooner 
had they learnt that Anthony ab Acker of 
Untcrwaldcn was proceeding to Baden with 
an army, than they ordered five hundred 
men to set out for Brenigarton with four 
pieces of artillery. Tins was the 5th June, 
and on the same evening the standard of 
Zurich waved over the convent of Mouri. 

The war of religion had begun. The 
horn of the Waldstettcs re-echoed afar in the 
mountains : men were arming in every direc- 
tion, and inessengers were sent off in haste 
to invoke the assistance of tlie Valais and of 
Austria. Three days later (Tuesday the 
8th June), six hundred Zurichers, under the 
command of Jacques Werdmuller, set out 
for Rapperschwyl and the district of Gastcr ; 
and, on the morrow, four thousand men re- 
paired to Cappcl, under tho command of the 
valiant Captain George Berguer, to whom 
Conrad Schmidt, pastor of Kussiiacht, had 
been appointed chaplain. “We do not wish 
you to go to tho war,” said Burgomaster 
Roust to Zwingle ; “ for the pope, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, the Romish cantons, the 
bishops, tho abbots, and the prelates, hate 


E) 


1 agnU magla magisaue Torax fit. 


Zw. 


^ Del verbnm enlm hoa pulvoroa omaea facile flatu auo 
dJsperget. Ibid. . . . 

3 The ^enalonera. -Ezcopiia aliquot nlgria equla. Ibid. 


you mortally. Stay with the council : wo 
have need of you.”— -“ No !” replied Zwingle, 
who was unwilling to confide so important 
an enterprise to any one : “ when my 
brethren expose their lives I will not remain 
quietly at nome by my fireside. Besides, 
the army also requires a watchful eye, that 
looks continually around it.” Then, taking 
down his flittering halberd, which he had 
prried (as it is said) at Marignan, and plac- 
ing it on his shoulder, the reformer mounted 
his horse, and set out with the army.^ The 
walls, towers, and battlements were covered 
with a crowd of old men, children, and 
women, among whom was Anna, Zwingle’s 
wife. 

Zurich had called for tho aid of Berne ; 
but that city, whose inhabitants showed 
little disposition for a religious war, and 
which besides was not pleased at seeing the 
increasing influence of Zurich, replied, “Since 
Zurich has begun the war without us, let her 
finish it in like manner.” The evangelical 
states were disunited at the very moment of 
struggle. 

The Romish cantons did not act thus. It 
was Zug that issued the first summons ; and 
the men of Uri, of Schwytz, and of Unter- 
waldcn had immediately begun to march. 
On the 8th June, the great banner floated 
before the townhonse of Lucerne, and on the 
next day the army set out to tlie sound of 
the antique horns that Lucerne pretended 
to have received from the Emperor Charle- 
magne. 

On the 10th June, the Zurichers, who were 
posted at Cappel, sent a herald at daybreak 
to Zug, who was commissioned, according to 
custom, to denounce to the Five Cantons the 
rupture of tho alliance. Immediately Zug 
was filled with cries and alarm. This can- 
ton, the smallest in Switzerland, not having 
yet received all the confederate contingents, 
was not ill a condition to dafend itself. The 
people ran to and fro, sent off messengers, 
and hastily prepared for battle ; the warriors 
fitted on their armour, the women shed tears, 
and tho children shrieked. 

Already the first division of the Zurich 
army, amounting to two thousand men, 
under the command of William Thbming, 
and stationed near tho frontier below Cappel, 
was preparing to march, when they observed, 
in the direction of Baar, a liorsoman pressing 
tho flanks of his steed, and galloping up as 
fast as the mountain whieli he had to ascend 
would permit. It was Aebli, landamman*of 
Glaris. “ The Five Cantons are prepared,” 
said he, as ho arrived, “ but I have prevailed 
upon them to halt, if you will do the same. 
For this reason I entreat my lords and the 
people of Zurich, for the love of God and the 
safety of the confederation, to suspend their 
march at the present moment,” As he 
uttered these words, tho bravo Helvetian 


* Venenum « domestlco illo colabro. Ibid. 
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shed tears,^ a few hours,** continued 
he, I shall be back again. 1 hope, with 
Gk>d*8 grace, to obtain an honourable peace, 
and to prevent our cottages from being fUlod 
with widows and orphans.” 

Aebli was known to be an honourable man, 
friendly to the Gospel, and opposed to foreign 
service ; his words, therefore, moved the Zu- 
rich captains, who resolved to halt. Zwingle 
alone, motionless and uneasy, beheld in his 
friend's intervention the machinations of the 
adversary. Austria, occupied in repelling 
the Turks, and unable to succour the Five 
Cantons, had exhorted them to peace. This, 
in Zwingle’s opinion, was the cause of the 
propositions brought to them by the Lan- 
damman of Claris. So at the moment Aebli 
II turned round to return to Zug,* Zwingle, 
approaching him, said with earnestness, 
“ Gossip landamman, you will render to God 
an account of all this. Our adversaries are 
caught in a sack : and hence they give you 
sweet words. By and by they will fall upon 
us unawares, and there will be none to deli- 
ver us.” Prophetic words, whose fulfilment 
went beyond all foresight ! “ Dear gossip!” 
replied the landamman, I have confidence 
in God that all will go well. Let each one 
do his best.” And he departed. 

The army, instead of advancing upon Zug, 
now began to erect tents along the edge of 
the forest and the brink of the torrent, a 
few paces from the sentinels of the Five Can- 
tons ; while Zwingle, seated in his tent, 
silent, sad, and in deep thought, anticipated 
some distressing news from iiour to hour. 

He had not long to wait. The deputies 
of the Zurich council came to give reality to 
his fears. Berne, maintaining the character 
that it had so often filled as representative of 
the federal policy, declared that if Zurich or 
the cantons would not make peace, they 
would find moans to compel them : tliis state 
at the same time convoked a diet at Arau, 
and sent five thou.sand men into tlie field, 
under the command of Sebastian Dicsbach. 
Zwingle was struck with consternation. 

Aebli’s message, supported by that of 
Berae, was sent back by the council to the 
army ; for, according to the principles of the 
time, “ wherever tlie banner waves, tlicrc is 
Zurich.” — “ Let us not be staggered,” cried 
the reformer, ever decided and linn ; “ our 
destiny depends upon our courage; to-day 
they beg and entreat, and in a month, when 
we have laid down our arms, they will crush 
us. Let us stand firm in God. Before all 
things, let us be just ; peace will come after 
that.” But Zwingle, transformed to a states- 
man, began to lose the influence which he 
had gained as a servant of God. Many could 
not understand him, and asked if what they 
had heard was really the language of a minis- 

1 Dm redt er mitt wejnenden Ousen. Bull. If. 1S9. 

* Alls nun der Amman wiederumm sn den 6 orten ryten 
wollt. Bull. Ohron. U. 170. Zwingle wm godfather to one 
of Aebll’s chUdren. 


ter of the Lord. “ Ah I” said Oswald Myco- 
nius, one of his friends, who perhaps knew 
him best, Zwingle certainly was an intre- 
pid man in the midst of danger; but he 
always had a horror of blood, even of that of 
his most deadly enemies. The freedom of 
his country, the virtues of our forefathers, 
and, above all, the glory of Christ, were the 
solo end of all his designs.^ — 1 speak the 
truth, as if in the presence of God," adds ho. 

While Zurich was sending deputies to 
Arau, the two armies received reinforce- 
ments. The men of Thurgovia and St. Gall 
joined their banners to that of Zurich : the 
Valaisans and the men of St. Gotliard united 
with the Romanist cantons. The advanced 
posts were in sight of each other at Thun, 
Leematt, and Goldesbrunnon, on the delight 
ful slopes of the Albis. 

Never, perhaps, did Swiss cordiality shine 
forth brighter with its ancient lustre. The 
soldiers called to one another in a friendly 
manner, and shook hands, styling themselves 
confederates and brothers. “We shall not 
fight,” said they. “ A storm is passing over 
our heads, but we will pray to God, and ho 
will preserve us from every harm.’* Scarcity 
afflicted the army of the Five Cantons, while 
abundance reigned in the camp of Zurich.** 
Some young famishing Waldstcttes one day 
passed the outposts ; the Zuricliers made 
them prisoners, conducted them to the camp, 
and then sent them back laden with provi- 
sions, with still greater good-nature than 
was shown by Henry IV. at the siege of 
Paris. At another time, some warriors of 
the Five Cantons, having placed a bucket 
filled with milk on tlie frontier-line, cried out 
to the Zurichers that they had no bread. 
The latter came down immediately, and cut 
their bread into the enemies* milk, upon 
which the soldiers of the two parties began 
with jokes to eat out of the same dish — some 
on tliis .side, sonic on that. The Zurichers 
were delighted that, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of their priests, the Waldstcttes ate 
with heretics. When one of the troop took 
a morsel that was on the side of his adver- 
saries, the latter sportively struck him with 
their spoons, and said: “Do not cross the 
frontier I ” Thus did these good Helvetians 
make war upon one another ; and hence it 
was that tlie Burgomaster iSturm of fcjtras- 
burg, one of the mediators, exclaimed : “ You 
confederates are a singular people ! When 
you are disunited, you still live in harmony 
with one another, and your ancient friend- 
ship never slumbers.” ® 

The most perfect order reigned in the 
camp of Zurich. Every day Zwingle, the 
commander ISchmidt, Zink abbot of Cappcl, 
or some other minister, preached among the 
soldiers. No oath or dispute was heard; all 

> Llbortas patrim, vlrtuten avltn, et Imprimis gloria 
Ohristi. Osw. Myo. DevltaZw, 

* A measure of corn was sold for a florin, and one of wmo 
for a half-batz« about three half-pence. Hull. Ohron. 

* Wenn ihr schou uneins sind, so sind ir elna. Ibid. 
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disorderly women were turned out of the 
camp; prayers were offered up before and 
after every meal ; and each man obeyed his 
chiefs. There were no dice, no cards, no 
games calculated to excite quarrels; but 
psalms, hymns, national songs, bodily exer- 
cise, wrestling, or pitching the stone, wore 
the military recreations of the Zurichers.^ 
The spirit that animated the reformer had 
passed into the army. 

Thepassembly at Arau, transported to Stein- 
hausen in the neighbourhood of the two 
camps, decreed that each army should hear 
the complaints of the opposite party. The 
reception of the deputies of the Five Cantons 
by the Zurichers was tolerably calm ; it was 
not so in the other camp. 

On the 15th Juno, fifty Zurichers, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of peasants, proceeded 
on horseback to the Waldstettes. The sound 
of the trumpet, the roll of the drum, and 
repeated salvos of artillery announced their 
arrival. Nearly twelve thousand men of the 
smaller cantons, in good order, with uplifted 
heads and arrogant looks, were under arms. 
Escher of Zurich spoke first, and many per- 
sons from the rural districts enumerated their 
grievances after him, which the Waldstettes 
thought exaggerated. “ When have we over 
refused you the federal right ? ” asked they. 
“ Yes, yes I ” replied Funk, Zwinglo’s friend ; 
“ we know how you exercise it. That pastor 
(Keyser) appealed to it, and you referred 
him — to the executioner!” “Funk, you 
would have done l)etter to have held your 
longue,” said one of his friends. But the 
words had slipped out; a dreadful tumult 
suddenly arose ; all the army of the Wald- 
stettes was in agitation ; the most prudent 
begged the Zurichers to retire promptly, and 
protected their departure. 

At length the treaty was concluded on the 
26th June 1529. Zwingle did not obtain all 
he desired. Instead of the free preaching of 
the Word of God, the treaty stipulated only 
liberty of conscience; it declared that the 
common bailiwicks should pronounce for or 
against the Reform by a majority of votes. 
Without decreeing the abolition of foreign 
pensions, it was recommended to the Romish 
cantons. The alliance with Austria was 
broken ; the Five Cantons were to pay the 
expenses of the war, Murncr to retract his 
insulting words, and an indemnity was se- 
cured to Keyscr’s family 

An incontrovertible success had just 
crowned the warlike demonstration of Zurich. 
The Five Cantons Mt it. Gloomy, irritated, 
silently champing the bit ?hat had been 
laced in their mouths, their chiefs could not 
ecide upon giving up the deed of their al- 
liance with Austria. Zurich immediately 
recalled her troops, the mediators redoubled 


their solicitations, and the Bernese exclaimed: 
“ If you do not deliver up this document, we 
will ourselves go in procession and tear it 
from your archives.” At last it was brought 
to Cappel on the 26th Juno, two hours after 
midni^t. All the army was drawn out at 
eleven in the forenoon, and they began to 
read the treaty. The Zurichers looked with 
astonishment at its breadth and excessive 
length, and the nine seals which had been 
affixed, one of which was in gold. But 
scarcely had a few words been read, when 
Aebli, snatching the parchment, cried out : 
“ Enough, enough 1 “ Read it, read it I ” 

said the Zurichers ; “ we desire to learn their 
treason 1” But the Landamman of Glaris 
replied boldly : “ I would rather be cut in a 
thousand pieces than permit it.” Then dash- 
ing his dagger into the parchment, he cut it 
in pieces in the presence of Zwingle and the 
soldiers,^ and threw the fragments to the 
secretary, who committed them to the flames. 
“ The paper was not Swiss,” says Bullinger, 
with sublime simplicity. 

The banners were immediateljr struck. 
The men of Unterwalden retired in anger; 
those of Schwytz swore they would for ever 
preserve their ancient faith ; while the troops 
of Zurich returned in triumph to their homes. 
But the most opposite thoughts agitated 
Zwinglc’s mind. “ I hope,” said he, doing 
violence to his feelings, “ that we bring back 
an honourable peace to our dwellings. It 
was not to shed blood that we set out.* God 
has once again shown the great ones of the 
earth that they can do nothing against us.” 
Whenever he gave way to his natural dis- 
position, a very different order of thoughts 
took possession of his mind. He was seen 
walking apart in deep dejection, and antici- 
pating the most gloomy future. In vain did 
the people surround him with joyful sliouts. 
“ This peace,” said he, “ which you consider 
a triumph, you will soon repent of, striking 
your breasts.” It was at this time that, 
venting his sorrow, ho composed, as he was 
descending the Albis, a celebrated hymn 
often repeated to the sound of music in the 
fields of Switzerland, among the burghers 
the confederate cities, and even in the pa- 
laces of kings. The hymns of Luther and 
of Zwingle play the same part in the German 
and Swiss Reformation as the P.:(alms in that 
of France. 

Do thou direct thy chariot. Lord, 

And guide it at thy will t 
Without thy aid our strength is vain. 

And useless all our skill. 

Look down upon thv saiuta brought low* 

And prostrate laid beneath the iM. 

Beloved Tastor, who hast saved 
Our souls from death and sin. 

Uplift thy voice, awake thy sheep 
That slumbering lie within 
Thy fold, and curb with thy right hand 
The rage of Satan’s furious band. 


Sondem sang, sprang, wurf und Sticss die Stoinc. 

FUssIl Beyt. Iv. loe. > Tabelln foederis a prsetore Pagl Glaronensls gladk>eo» 

* Supra, p. 603 . The treaty Is given entire in Bullinger. els® et delet®, id quod Ipso vidl. Zw. Bpp. IL 310. 

11. 18S. and tluchat, ii. ^ Cum non csdem factum profecti sumus. Ibid. 
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flind down thy pence, end benleh etrlfe* 
Let bttternesB depart i 
Berlve the spirit of the past 
In every Svrltser'e heart i 
Then shall thy Church for ever sing 
The praises of her heavenly King. 


An edict, published in the name of the con- 
federates, ordered the revival every wliere 
of the old friendship and brotherly concord; 
but decrees are powerless to work such 
mirncles. 

This treaty of peace was neverthcle.ss 
favourable to the Reform. Undoubtedly it 
met with a violent opposition in some places. 
The nuns of the vale of St. Catherine in 
Thurgovia, deserted by their priests and ex- 
cited by some noblemen beyond the Rhine, 
who styled tliem in their letters, “ Chivalrous 
women of the house of God,” sang mass 
themselves, and appointed one of their num- 
ber preacher to the convent. Certain depu- 
ties from the Protestant cantons having had 
an interview with them, the abbess and 
three of the nuns secretly crossed the river 
by night, carrying with them the papers of 
the monastery and the ornaments of the 
church. But such isolated resistance as this 
was unavailing. Already in 1529 Zwingle 
was able to hold a synod in Thurgovia, 
which organized the church there, and 
decreed that the property of the convents 
should be consecrated to the instruction of 
pious young men in sacred learning. Thus 
concord and peace seemed at last to be 
re-established in the confederation. 


an infinite multiplicity. While we urge 
every mind to attach itself to the Word of 
God, we ^ive it up to a power capable of 
restoring its diverging opinions to a whole- 
some unity. 

Zwingle at first signalized his victory by 
legitimate conquests. He advanced with 
courage. “ His eye and his arm were 
every where.” “ A few wretched mischief- 
makers,” says Salat, a Romanist chronicler, 

“ penetrating into the Five Cantons,* trou- 
bled men’s souls, distributed their frippery, 
scattered every where little poems, tracts, 
and testaments, and were continually repeat- 
ing that; the people ought not to believe the 
priests.”^ This was not all: while the Re- 
form was destined to be confined around tlio 
lake of the Waldstettcs to a few fruitless 
efforts, it made brilliant conquests among the 
cantons,— the allies and subjects of Switzer- ! 
land; and all the blows there inflicted on the ; 
Papacy re-echoed among the lofty valleys of ! 
the pnmitivo cantons, and filled them with | 
affright. Nowhere had Popery shown itself 
more determined than in the Swiss moiin- i 
tains. A mixture of Romish despoti.sm i 
and Helvetian roughness existed there. ' 
Rome was resolved to conquer all Swit- | 
zerland, and yet she beheld her most import- | 
ant positions successively wrested from her. 

On the 29fh September 1529, the citi- | 
zens of Schaff hausen removed the “ great I; 
God”* from the catlicdral, to the deep re- j 
gret of a small number of devotees whom 
the Roman worship still counted in this 
city; then they abolished the mass, and 
stretched out their hands to Zurich and to 


CHAPTER HI. 

Conquests ofReform In Schaffhausen and Zursack— Reform 
in Olaris— To-day the Cowl, To-morrow the Reverse— 
Italian Bailiwicks— Tiie Monk of Como— Kgidio’s Hope 
for Italy— Cali of the Monk of Locarno— Hopes of reform- 
ing Italy— The Monks of Wettlngcn— Abbey of Saint Gall 
— Killan KohIB— Saint Gall recovers its I.lber.ty— The Re- 
form ill Soleure— Miracle of Saint Ours— I'onery triumphs 
—The Grisons Invaded by the Spaniards— Address of the 
Ministers to the Romish Cantons— God’s Word tiie Means 
of Unity — OKcolatnpadius for Spiritual Influence— Au- 
tonomy of the Church. 

Whenever a conqueror abandons himself to 
his triumph, in that very confidence he 
often finds destruction. Zurich and Zwingle 
were to exemplify this mournful lesson of 
history. Taking advantage of the national 
peace, they redoubled their exertions for the 
triumph of the Gospel. This was a legiti- 
mate zeal, but it was not always wisely 
directed. To attain the unity of Switzerland 
by unity of faith was the object of the 
Zurichers; but they forgot that, by desiring 
to force on a unity, it is broken to pieces, 
and that freedom is the only medium in 
which contrary elements can lie dissolved, 
and a salutary union established. While 
Rome aims at unity by anathemas, imprison- 
ment, and the stake, Christian truth demands 
unity through liberty. And let us not fear 
that liberty, expanding each individuality 
beyond measure, will produce by this means 
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Kerne. 

At Zurzack, near the confluence of tlie 
Rhine and the Aar, at the very moment 
when the priest of the place, a man devoted Ij 
to the ancient worship, was preaching with j| 
zeal, a person named Tiifcl (devil), raising j 
his head, obsciwed to him: “Sir, you are I; 
heaping insults on good men, and loading |i 
the pope and the saints of the Roman calen- ^ 
dar witli honour; pray where do we find that ; 
in the Holy Scriptures?” This question, put 
in a serious tone of voice, raised a sly smile 
on many faces, and the congregation with 
their eyes fixed on the pulpit awaited the re- 
ply. The priest in astonishment and at liis 
wit’s end answered with a trembling voice: 

“ Devil is thy name ; thou actest like the 
devil, and thou art the devil ! For this reason 
I will have nothing to do with tbce.” He 
then hastily left the pulpit, and ran away as 
if Satan liad been behind him. Immediately 
the images were tom dowm, and the mass 
abolished. The Roman-catholics sought to 
console themselves by repeating every where : 

“ At Zurzack it was the devil who introduced 
the Reformation.”® 

* We sectlschen haltcnfl vll elends Htidel volk gefunden, 

Ac. Salat, Cbron. . . . . 

5* Le bon DIcu,3robal)ly the patron saint, w. 

* That dcr Ttificl deu ersten AnrrUT. 
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The priests and warriors of the Forest 
Cantona beheld the overthrow of the Romish 
faith in countries that lav nearer to them. 
In the canton of Claris, whence by tlie steep 
passes of the Klaus and the Fragel,^ the Re- 
form might suddenly fall upon Uri and 
Schwytz, two men met face to face. At 
Mollis, Fridolin Rrimner who questioned 
himself every day by what means he could 
advance the cause of Christ,* attacked tlie 
almscspof tlie Church Avith the energy of his 
friinid Zwingle,*'* and endeavoured to spread 
among the people, who were passionately 
fond of war, the peace and charity of the 
(iospt'l. At Claris, on the contrary, Valen- 
tine Tscluidi studied with all the circumspec- 
tion of his friend Erasmus to preserve a just 
medium between Rome and tlie Reform. And 
although, in consequence of Fridolin’s preach- 
ing, the doctrines of purgatory, indulgences, 
meritorious works, and intercession of the 


will have the cowl, on the next it will not.”* 
Claris, like a leaf carried along on the bosom 
of one of its torrents, and which the waves 
and eddies drive in different directions, 
wavered, wheeled about, and was nearly 
swallowed up. 

But this crisis came to an end : the Gospel 
suddenly regained strenrth, and on Easter 
Monday 1530, a general assembly of the 
people “ put the mass and the altars to the 
vote.” A powerful party that relied upon 
the Five Cantons vainly opposed the Reform. 
It was proclaimed, and its vanquished and 
disconcerted enemies were forced to content 
themselves, says liulliiigcr, with mysteriously 
concealing a few idols, which they reserved 
for better days. 

In the meanwhile, the reform advanced in 
the exterior Rhodes of Appcnzell,* and in the 
district of Sargans. But what most exaspe- 
rated the cantons that remained faithful to 


saints, were looked at by the Glaroiiais as 
mere follies and fables,^ they still believed 


the Romish doctrines, was to see it pass the 
Alps and appear in Italy, in those beautiful 


with Tschudi that the body and blood of districts round Lake Maggiore, where, near 
Clirist Avere substantially in the bread of the embouchure of the Maggia, within the 
the Lord’s Supper. Avails of Ijocarno, in the midst of laurels. 

At the same time a movement in opposi- pomegranates, and cypresses, flourished the 
tion to the Reform was taking place in that noble families of Oreui, Muralto, Magoria, 


high and savage valley, where the Linth, 
roaring at the foot of vast rocks witli jagged 


and Duni, and Avhere floated since 1512 the 
sovereign standard of the cantons. “ What ! ” 


crests — enormous citadels which seem built said the Waldstettes, “ is it not enough that 
in the air, — bathes the villages of SchAvanden Zurich and Zwingle infest Switzerland! Tlicy 
and Ruti with its waters, 'i’hc Roinan-catho- have the imjiudence to carry their pretended 
lies, alarmed at the progress of the Gospel, reform even into Italy, — even into the coun- 
and Avishing to save these mountains at least, try of the pope I ” 

had scattered Avith liberal hands the money Great irregularities prevailed there among 
they derived from their foreign pensions ; the clergy : “ Whoever wishes to be damned 
and from that time violent hostility divided must become a priest,” was a common say- 
old friends, and men who appeared to have ing.® But the Gospel succeeded in making 
been won over to the Gospel basely sought its lA^ay even into that district. A monk of 
for a pretext to conceal a disgraceful flight.^ Como, Egidio h. Porta, who had taken the 
“ Peter® and I,” wrote Rasdorfer, pastor of cowl in 1511, against the Avishes of his 
Ruti, in despair, “ arc labouring in the vine- family,^ struggled A)r years in the Augustine 
yard, hut alas I the gi-apcs avc gather are not convent, and nowhere found peace for his 
employed for the sacriticc, and the very birds soul. Motionless, environed, as it appeared 
do not eat them. We fish, but after having to him, with profound night, he cried aloud : 
toiled all right, we find that we have only “Lord, what wilt thou that I should do?” 
caught leeches.'^ Alas ! Ave are casting pearls Erelong the monk of Como thought he heard 
before dogs, and roses before sivine I” Tlie these Avords in liis heart : “ Go to Ulrich 
spirit of revolt against the Gospel soon do- Zwingle and he will tell thee.” He rose 


to him, with profound night, he cried aloud : 
“Lord, what wilt thou that I should do?” 
Erelong the monk of Como thought he heard 
these Avords in liis heart : “ Go to Ulrich 
Zwingle and he will tell thee.” He rose 


scended from these valleys with the noisy trembling with emotion. “ It is you,” wrote 
Avaters of the Linth as far as Claris and he to Zwingle immediately, “ but no ! it is 
Mollis. “ U’he council, as if it had been com- not you, it is God who, through you, will 
posed only of silly women, shifted its sails deliver mo from tlie nets of the hunters.” 
every day,” said Rasdorfer;* “one day it “Translate the New Testament into Italian,” 

replied Zivingle ; “ I will undertake to get it 


will undertake to get it 
This is what the Reform 


replied Zivingle ; “ I will undertake to get it 

1 Thl. Is the road by »blcl. the army of Suw.roirc«:apod Zurich." This is what the Reform 

In i 79 ». did for Italy more than three centuries ago. 

EgWio therefore remained. He com- 
3 Andeo ego lutroplde omucm eccleslflB nbusuraet omnia mcnccd translating the Gospcl ; but at One 

hlimana nrji^AAnt.a In AniincIlLtirinA VfiTbi Dfli dAmtlftrfi. ^ ^ ^ 


htimana priccepta iu cnunciationo verbt Dei damnare. 
Ddrt. 

* Nugas esse et fabulus. Ibid. 

^ tiiiMi uro uouvlcti palinudi..ui canunt. Ibid. 292. 

• Pierre lluinelin, pastor of Schwanden. 

’ 1 Ota enim node piscantes, sanpuisupas, aspendios ce- 
plmiis. Zw. Epp. li. 13. Rasdorfer evidently alludes to 


1 Vult Jam cucullum. post non Tult. Zw. Epp. 11. 13. 
That ia, at one lime it recognises, at another rejects, 
the Abbot of Saint Uall. 

'i See Benedict Noll’s Letter to Zwingle, Epp. tL 635. 
s St. Chorles Barromeo, archbishop of Milan, suppressed 


what Pliny says of a'kind of vine termed Atvtndiot .■ E di- somewhat later sevjsral convents in this district 

..... r 1 X. T% .k. .......... ...AM ArvIlAfWSA. BAsI ttlSTS AAnt.IlKia 


verso aspendios, damnata arls. Fo^-ont earn ueo ab aiito II 
uUa attlngl. Hist. Nui. lib. xiv. cap. xviil. § 22. fa 

* Vertit vela indies senatus noster muliercularum more. 

Zw. Epp. iL 13. n 
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Hum non dlcam collegia, sed amantlum contubernia,” said 
he. Die evangel Gem. in Locarno von F. Meyer, 1. 109. 


* Subduxl memet a parentum patrocinio, cucullumaue 
nigrum ex animo suscepl. Zw. Epp. I. 448. 
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time lie had to beg for the convent, at an- particularly in these epistles that be had 
other to repeat his “hours,” and then to found the truth. Two monks, of whose 
accompany one of the fathers on his jour- names we are ignorant, shared his senti- 
neys.^ Every thing that surrounded him ments. Fontana wrote a letter “ to all the 
increased his distress. lie saw his country Church of Christy in Germany,” which was 
reduced to the greatest, misery by desolating forwarded to Zwingle. We may imagine 
wars, — men formerly rich, holding out their wo hear that man of Macedonia, who ap- 
hands for alms, — crowds of women driven by pcared in a vision to Paul in the night, call- 
want to the most shameful degradation. lie ing him to Europe, and saying, “ Come over 
imagined that a great political deliverance and help us.”* — “ 0, trusty and well-beloved 
could alone bring about the religious hide- of Christ Jesus,” cried the monkofiLocar- 
pendence of his fellow-countrymen. no to Germany, “remember Lazarus, the 

On a sudden he thought that this happy beggar, in the Gospel, — remember that 
hour was arrived. He perceived a band of humble Canaanitish woman, longing for the 
Lutheran lansquenets descending the Alps, crumbs that fell from the Lord’s table ! Imn- 
Their serried phalanxes, their threatening gry as David, I have recourse to the shew- 
looks, were directed towards the banks of tlic bread placed upon the altar. A poor traveller 
Tiber. At their head marched Freundsberg, devoured by thirst, I rusli to the springs of 
wearing a chain of gold around his neck, and living watcr.^ Plunged in darkness, bathed in 
saying: “ If I reach Rome I will make use tears, we cry to you who know the mysteries 
of it to hang the pope.” — “ God wills to save of God to send ns by the bands of the munifi- 
us,” wrote Egidio to Zwingle : “ write to the cent J. Werdiniiller all the writings of the di- 
constable;* entreat him to deliver the people vino Zwingle, of the famous Luther, of the 
over whom he rules, — to take from tlie shaven skilful Mclancthon, of the mild (Ecolampadius, 
crowns, whose God is their belly, tlie wealth of the ingenious Pomeranus, of tlic learned 
which renders them so proud, — and to dis- Lambert, of the elegant Brentz, of the pene- 
tribute it among the people who are dying trating Buccr, of the studious Leo, of the vigi- 
of hunger. Then let each one preach with- lant liUtten, and of the other illustrious doc- 
out fear the pure Word of the Lord. — ^Thc tors, if there are any more. Excellent princes, 
strength of Antichrist is near its fall !” pivots of the Church, our holy mother, make 

Thus, about the end of 1526, Egidio already haste to deliver from the slavery of Babylon 
dreamt of the Reformation of Italy. From a city of Lombardy that has not yet known 
that time bis letters cease: the monk dis- the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We are but 
appeared. There can bo no doubt that the three who have combined together to fight 
arm of Rome was able to reach him, and that, on behalf of the truth but it was beneath 
like so many others, he was plunged into the the blows of a small body of men, cliosen by 
gloomy dungeon of some convent. God, and not by the thousands of Gideon, 

In the spring of 1530, a new epoch com- that Midian fell. Who knows if, from a 
menced for the Italian bailiwicks. Zurich small spark, God may not cause a great con- 
appointed Jacques Werdmiiller bailiff of flagration?” 

l^anio ; he was a grave man, resjjccted by Thus three men on the banks of the Mag- 
all, and who even in 1524 had kissed the gia hoped at that time to reform Italy. They 
feet of the pope ; he had since then been won uttered a call to which, for three centuries, 
over to the Gospel, and had sat down at the the evangelical world has not replied. Zu- 
feet of the Saviour.® “ Go,” said Zurich, rich, however, in these days of its strength 
“ and bear yourself like a Christian, and in and of its faith, displayed a holy boldness, 
all that concerns the Word of God conform and dared extend her lieretical arms beyond 
to the ordinances.” Werdmtillcr met with the Alps. Hence, Uri, Scliwytz, Untcrwal- 
nothing but darkness in every quarter. Yet, den, and all the Romanists of Switzerland 
in the midst of this gloom, a feeble glimmer- gave vent to loud and terrible threats, swear- 
ing seemed to issue from a convent situated ing to arrest even in Zurich itself the course 
on the delightful shores of Lake Maggiore. of these presumptuous invasions. 

Among the Carmelites at Locarno was a But the Zuriclicrs did not confine them- 
monk named Fontana, skilled iu the Holy selves to this ; they gave the confederates 
Scriptures, and animated with tlie same spi- more serious cause of fear by waging inces- 
rit that had enlightened the monk of Como, sant war against tlie con vents, — those centres 
Tlie doctrine of salvation, “ without money of ultra-montane fanaticism. The extensive 
and without price,” whicii God proclaims in monastery of Wettingen, around which roll 
the Gospel, filled him with love and joy. the waters of the Lirnmat, and which, by its 
“ As long as I live,” said he, “ I will preach proximity to Zurich, was exposed more th?ui 
upon the Epistles of St. Paul;” ^ for it was any other to the breath of reform, was in 

violent commotion. On the 234 August 


1 ConfYatres nonnulli vlrl carte ot pietate et erudltione 
nequaquair eontcmptibiles. Zw. Epp. i. 633. 

2 Bourbon, who commanded in Italy on behalf of the 
emperor. Supra, book xlil. p. 601. 

e Luke x. 39. 

* 8e duin vivat satis de Eplstolis Pauli concionaturum 
else. Zw. Epp. IL 497. 


' Acts xvi, 9. ... 

2 Dcblllset liiilrmus apud plsclnaro, salutem mei et pair o 
toto mentis a^ctu cttlssime expecto. Hottlnger, bjboui. 

3 ^unfec^rati conjunctlquc in expodillonem veiltatls tres 
tanium niimero sumus. Ibid. 620. 
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1529 | a gi'eat change took place ; the monks 
ceased to sing mass ; they cut W each other’s 
beards, not without shedding a few tears ; 
they laid down their frocks and their 
hoods, and clothed themselves in becoming 
secular dresses.^ Then, in iiistonishment at 
this metamorphosis, they listened devoutly 
to the sermon wliich Sebastian Benli of 
Zurich came and preached to them, and ere- 
long employed themselves in propagating the 
Gosp^, and in singing psalms in German. 
Thus Wettlngen fell into the current of that 
river which seemed to bo every where re- 
viving the confederation. The cloister, 
ceasing to be a house for gaming, gluttony, 
and drunkenness, was changed into a school. 
Two monks alone in all the monastery re- 
mained faithful to the cowl. 

The commander of Mulinen, without 
troubling himself about tlie threats of the 
Romish cantons, earnestly pressed the com- 
mandcry of St. John at Hitzkirch towards 
the Reformation. The question was put to 
file vote, and tlic majority declared in favour 
of tho Word of God. “ Ah ! ” said the com- 
mander, “ 1 liavo been long pushing behind 
the chariot.” 2 On the 4th September the 
commandory was reformed. It was the same 
with that of Wadcnswyl, witli tho convent 
of Pfeffers. and others besides. Even at 
Mury tho majority declared lor the Gospel ; 
but the minority prevailed through the sup- 
port of tho Five (’antons.^ A new triumpli, 
and one of greatea* value, was destined to in- 
dcnniify the reform, and to raise tlie indigna- 
tion of tho Waldstettes to tho liighest pitch. 

The Abbot of St. (Jail, by his wealth, by 
the number of liis subje-cts, and the influence 
which he exercised in Switzerland, was one 
of tho most formidable adversaries of the 
Gospel. In 1529, therefore, at the moment 
when tho army of Ziiricii took tlic iicld 
against the Five Cantons, the Abbot Francis 
of Geisberg, in alarm and at the brink of 
death, caused himself to be hastily removed 
into the strong castle of Rohrschacb, not 
thinking Liinself secure except within its 
walls. Four days after tliis, tho illustrious 
Vadian, burgomaster of St. Gaul, entered 
the convent, and announced the intention of 
tlie people to resume tho use of their cathc- 
(b al-church, and to remove the images. I'lie 
monks were astonished at such audacity, and 
having in vain protested and cried for help, 
put their most precious effects in a place of 
j ] safety, and fled to Einsidlcn. 

J Among tl lese was KJliiUi Koufli, hcad- 
' • steward of the abbey, a cunning and active 
monk, and, like Zwinglc, a native of the 
Tockenburg. Knowing how important it 
was to find a successor to the abbot, before 
the news of his death was bruited abroad, he 
came to an understanding with those who 
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waited on the prelate ; and the latter dying 
on Tuesday in Holy Week, the meals vein 
carried as usual into his chamber, and witliL 
downcast eyes and low voice the attendants 
answered every inquiry about his health. 
While this farce was going on round a dead 
body, the monks who hid assembled at Ein- 
sidleii repaired in all haste to Rapperschwyl, 
in the territory of St. Gall, and tnere elected 
Kilian, who had so skilfully managed the 
affair. The new abbot went immediately to 
Rohrschacb, and on Good Friday ho thifere 
proclaimed his own election and the death of 
nis predecessor. Zurich and Claris declared 
they would not recognise him, unless he 
could prove by the Holy Scriptures that a 
monkish life was in conformity with tho 
Gospel. “ We arc ready to protect the 
house of God,” said they ; “ and for this 
reason we require that it be consecrated anew 
to the Lord. But we do not forget that it is 
our duty also to protect tho people. The 
free Church of Christ should raise its head in 
the bosom of a free people.” At the ssime 
time the ministers of St. Gall published forty- 
two theses, in which they asserted that con- 
vents were not “ houses of God, but houses 
of the devil.” ^ The abbot, supported by Lu- 
cerne and Scbwytz, which with Zurich and 
Claris exercised sovereign power in 8t. Gall, 
replied that ho could not dispute about rights 
which he held from popes and emperors. 
The two natives of the Tockenburg, Zwingle 
and Kilian, were thus stniggling around St. 
Gall, — tlie one claiming the people for the 
abbey, and the other the abbey for the people. 
Tlic army of Zurich having approached Wyl, 
Kilian seized upon the treasures and muni- 
ments of the convent, and fled precipitately 
beyond the Rhine. As soon as peace was 
Concluded, the crafty monk put on a secular 
drc.ss, aii(j crept mysteriously as far as Ein- 
sidlcn, whence on a sudden he made all 
Switzerland re-echo with hi.j cries. Zurich 
in conjunction with Glaris replied by pub- 
lishing a. constitution, according to which a 
governor, “ confirmed in the evangelical 
faith,” should preside over the district, with 
a council of twelve members, while the elec- 
tion of pastors was left to the parishes.® Not 
long afterwards, the abbot, expelled and a 
fugitive, wliilc crossing a river near Bregentz, 
fell from his horse, got entangled in his frock, 
and was drowned. Of the two combatants 
from the Tockenburg, it was Zwdnglo who 
gained the victory. 

The convent was put up to sale, and was 
purchased by the town of St. Gall, “ with 
the exception,” says Bullinger, “ of a de- 
tached building, called i/c//, where the monks 
were left who had not embraced the Re- 
form.”® Tho time having anived when the 
govemor sent by Zurich was to give place 


* Bekleitend Bich la orbato gcme’neLandsklcydcr. Bull. 
Chron. 15. 21. 

* Diumelnhoo cami promoVendo laborasse, prlusQuam 
tam lonjre processlt. Zw, Ki>p. U, J34. 

3 Das das minder insist das nicer Bin. TUiIl. li. 241. 


iThcRisR. Bull, li. 116. 

Die rfarer soil den Gmelndcn Irs gfallcns su erkiessen 
Zugestelt syn. Ibid. 268, 

•i Aleln was ein gebuw die Htll genampt, das Hess man 
den Muiicben blyten. Ibid. 27i, 
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to one from Lucerne, the people of St. Gall 
oalled upon the latter to swear to their con- 
stitution. ** A governor has never been 
known/’ replied he, ’’ to make an oath to 
peasants; it is the peasants whA should 
make oath to the governor 1 ” Upon this he 
retired: the ZuricMi governor remained, and 
the indignation of the Five Cantons against 
Zurich, which so daringly assisted the people 
of St. Gall in recovering their ancient liber- 
ties, rose to the higest paroxysm of anger. 

A few victories, however, consoled in some 
degree the partisans of Rome. Soleure was 
for a long time one of the most contested 
battlc-iiclds. The citizens and the learned 
were in favour of Reform : the patricians 
and canons for Popeiy. Philip Grotz of Zug 
was preaching the Gospel there, and when 
the council tiesired to compel him to say 
mass, one hundred of the reformed appeared 
in the hall of assembly on the 13th Septem- 
ber 1529, and with energy called for lioerty 
of conscience. As Zurich and Berne sup- 
ported this demand, their prayer was granted. 

Upon this the most fanatical of the Roman- 
catholics exasperated at the concession, closed 
the gates of the city, pointed the guns, and 
made a show of expelling the friends of the 
Reform. The council prepared to punish 
these agitators, when the reformed, willing 
to set an example of Christian moderation, 
declared they would forgive them.' The 
Great Council then published throughout the 
canton that the dominion of conscience be- 
longing to God alone, and faith being the 
free gift of His grace, each one might follow 
(he religion which he thouglit best. Thirty- 
four parishes declared for tlio Reformation, 
and only ton for the mass. Almost all the 
rural districts were in favour of the Gospel ; 
but the majority in the city sided with the 
pope.® Hailer, whom the reformed of J>o- 
feure had sent for, arrived, and it was a day 
of triumph for them. It was in the middle 
of winter : “ To-day,” ironically observed 
one of the evangelical Christians, “ the 
patron saint (St. Ours) will sweat!” And 
in truth — oh! wonderful ! — drops of moisture 
fell from the holy image ! It was simply a 
little holy water tliat had frozen and then 
thawed. But the Romanists would listen to 
no raillery on so illustrious a prodigy, which 
may remind us of the blood of St. Januarius 
at Naples. All the city resounded with 
piteous cries, — the bells were tolled, — a 
general procession moved through the streets, 
— and high mass was sung in honour of the 
heavenly prince who had shown in so mar- 
vellous a manner the pangs he felt for his 
dearly beloved. “ It is the fat minister of 
Berne (Haller) who is the cause of the saint’s 
alarm,” said the devout old women. One of 
them declared that she would thrust a knife 

1 Rnchftt, il. 139. 

2 Midor pars agri abolita snperfititlone a parte nostra 
stat. aiijor et potior pars urbls a papiatU. Zw. Epp. U. 
469. 


into his body ; and certain Roman-catholics 
threatened to go to the Cordeliers* church and 
murder the pastors who preached there. 
Upon this the reformed rushed to that chui*ch 
and demanded a publio discussion : two 
hundred of their adversaries posted them- 
selves at the same time in the church of St. 
Ours and refused all inquiry. Neither of the 
two parties was willing to be the first to 
abandon the camp in which it was entrenched. 
The senate, wishing to clear the two ch^firches 
thus in a manner transformed into citadels, 
announced that at Martinmas, i. e, nine 
months later, a public disputation should take 
place. But as tlie reformed found the delay 
too long, both parties remained for a whole 
week more under arms. Commerce was inter- 
rupted, — the public offices were closed, — 
messengers ran to and fro, — arrangements 
were proposed; — but the people were so 
stiff-necked,' that no one would give way. 
The city was in a state of siege. At last all | 
were agreed about the discussion, and the I 
ministers committed four theses to writing, ; 
which the canons immediately attempted to j 
refute. j 

Nevertheless they judged it a still better | 
plan to elude them. Nothing alarmed tlie 
Romanists so much as a disputation. “ Wliat ; 
need have we of any ?” said they. “ Do not i 
the writings of tho two parties declare their : 
sentiments ?” The conference was, there- 
fore, put off until the following year. Many 
of the reformed, indignant at tlicso delays, 
imprudently quitted the city ; and the coun- 
cils, charmed at this result, which they were 
far from expecting, hastily declared that the 

a le sliould be free in the canton, but that 
le cit 3 »^ no one should attack the mass. 
From that time the reformed were compelled 
every Sunday to leave Soleure and repair to 
tho village of Zuchswyl to licar the Word of 
God. Thus Popery, defeated in so many 
places, triumphed in Soleure. 

Zurich and the other reformed cantons at- 
tentively watched these successes of their 
adver.saries, and lent a fearful ear to the 
threats of the Hornan-catholics, who were 
continually announcing the intervention of i 
the emperor ; when on a sudden a report was 
heard that nine hundred Spaniards had en- 
tered tlic Grisons ; that they w ere led by the 
Ohatelfiin of Musso, recently invested wdtli 
the title of marquis by Charles tho Fifth ; 
that the chatelain's brother-in-laws Didier 
(VEmhs, was also marching against the 
Swiss at the head of three thousand imperial 
lansquenets ; and that tho emperor himself 
WAS ready to support them with all his 
forces. The Grisons uttered a cry of alarm. 
Tlic Waldstctte.s remained motionless; hut 
all thh reformed cantons assembled their 
troops, 'iwid eleven thousand men began theij 
march.* The emperor and the Duke of 
Milan having soon after declared that the} 

1 Tara dur» cervici* populus eit. Zw. Epp. U. 4d9. 

3 null. Cbrou. ii. 367. 
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would not sup^rt the chatelain, this adven- 
turer beheld iiis castle razed to the ground, 
and was compelled to retire to the banka of 
the Sesia, giving guarantees of future tran- 
quillity; while tlio Swiss soldiers returned 
to their homes, fired with indignation against 
the Five Cantons, who by their inactivity 
had infringed the federal alliance.^ “ Our 
prompt and energetic resistance,” said they, 
“has undoubtedly baffled their perfidious 
designs ; but the reaction is only adjourned. 
Although the parchment of the Austrian 
alliance has been tom in pieces, the alliance 
itself still exists. The truth has freed us, 
but soon the imperial lansquenets will come 
and try to place us again under the yoke of 
slavery.” 

Thus ill consequence of so many violent 
shocks, the two parties that divided Switzer- 
land had attained the highest degree of irri- 
tation. The gulf that separated them widen- 
ed daily. The clouds — the forerunners of 
the tempest — drove swiftly along the moun- 
tains, and gathered threateningly above the 
valleys. Under these circumstances Zwingle 
and his friends thought it their duty to raise 
their voices, and if possible to avert the 
storm. In like inaiincr, Nicholas do Flue 
had in former days thrown himself between 
the hostile parties. 

On the 5th Bepteinber 1530, the principal 
ministers of Zurich, Berne, Basle, and Stras- 
burg, — CEcolampadius, Capito, Megander, 
Leo Juda, and Myconius, — were assembled 
at Zurich in Zwingle’s house. Desirous of 
taking a solemn step with the Five Cantons, 
they drew up an address that was presented 
to the Confederates at the meeting of the 
diet at Baden, lloivevcr unfavourable the 
deputies were, as a body, to these heretical 
ministers, they neverllicless listened to this 
epistle, hut not without signs of impatience 
and weariness.^ “You are aware, gracious 
lords, that concord increases the power of 
states, and that discord overtlirows them.® 
You are yourselves a proof of the first of 
these truth !?fctting out from a small 
beginning, you have, by a good understand- 
ing one witli anotlier, arrived at a great end. 
May God condescend to prevent you also 
i from giving a striking proof of the second I 
! Whence comes disunion, if not from selfish- 
! ness? and how can we destroy this fatal 

f )assion, except by receiving from God the 
0 ve of the common weal ? For this reason wo 
i conjure you to allow tho Word of God to bo 
^ freely preached among you, as did your 
! pious ancestors. Wiien has there ever ex- 
; isted a government, even among the hea- 
i thens, which saw not that the hand of God 
alone upholds a nation ? Do not twm drops 
of quicksilver unite so soon as you remove 

1 Ward ein CTOSser Unwlll wledcr ale. Dull. Chron. U. 
361. 

* Lecta eat epietola nt ^tra In coroU vJt, Badcnslbus. CEcoI. 
to Bucor. 28th December 1530 , , _ 

« Wiemlt oJnhelligkeit kleino D’aff fress wcrdeiid. Zw, 
1 0pp. il. 78. 
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that which separates them? Away then 
with that which separates you from our 
cities, that is, the ahsenco of the Word of 
God; and immediately the Almighty will 
unite us, as our fathers were united. Then 
placed in your mountains, as in the centre of 
Christendom, you will be an example to it, 
its protection and its refuge ; and after hav- 
ing passed through this vale of tears, being 
the terror of the wicked and the consolation 
of the faithful, you will at last bo established 
in eternal happiness.” 

Thus frankly did these men of God ad- 
dress their brothers, the Waldstettes. But 
theijr voice was not attended to. “ The 
ministers’ seraion is rather long,”^ said 
some of the deputies yawning and stretch- 
ing their arms, while others pretended to 
find in it new cause of complaint against the 
cities. 

This proceeding of the ministers was use- 
less : the Waldstettes rejected the Word of 
God, which they had been entreated to admit ; 
they rejected the hands that were extended 
towards them in tho name of Jesus Christ. 
They called for the pope and not for the 
Gospel. All hope of reconciliation appeared 
lost. 

8ome persons, however, had at that time a 
glimpse of what might have saved Switzer- 
land and tho Reformation, — the autonomy 
(self-government) of the Church, and its in- 
dependence of political intei'ests. Had 'they 
been wise enough to decline the secular power 
to secure the triumph of the Gospel, it is 
probable that harmony luiglit have been 
gradually established in tlio Helvetic can- 
tons, and tliat the Gospel would have con- 
quered by its Divine strength. The power 
of the Word of God presented chances of suc- 
cess that were not afforded by pikes and 
muskets. Tlio energy of faith, the influence 
of charity, would have proved a securer pro- 
tection to Christians against the burning 
piles of the Waldstettes than diplomatists 
and men-Jit-arms. None of the reformers 
understood this so clearly as Q^icolampadiuSv 
His handsome countenance, tho serenity of 
his features, the mild expression of his eyes, 
his long and venerable beard, the spirituality 
of his expression, and a certain dignity that 
inspired confidence and respect, gave him 
rather the air of an apostle than of a reformer* 
It was the power of the inner word that he 
particularly extolled ; perhaps lie even went 
too far in spiritualism. But, however that 
may be, if any man could have saved Re- 
form from the misfortunes that were about 
to befall it — that man was he. In separating 
from the Papacy, he desired not to set up the 
magistracy in its stead. “The magistrate 
who should take away from the churches the 
authority that belongs to them,” wrote he to 
Zwingle, “would be more intolerable than 

1 Libellum supplicera ad qutnquQ pagos breviorem vellent. 
Zw. Epp. il. 611 .^Fa&tidiunt tain sancta. CEcoI. 
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Antichrist himself (i. e* the pope).”^ — “ The 
hand of the magistrate strikes with the 
sword) hut the hand of Christ heals. Clmst 
has not said,-— If thy brother will not hear 
thee, tell it to the magistrate, but — tdl it to the 
Church, The functions of the State are dis* 
tlnct from those of the Church. Tlie State 
is freo to do many things which the purity 
of the Gospel condemns.”® OEeolampadiua 
saw how important it was that his convic- 
tions should prevail among the reformed. 
This man, so mild and so spiritual, feared 
not to stand forth boldly in defence of doc- 
trines then so novel. lie expounded them 
before a synodal assembly, and next de- 
veloped them before the senate of Basle.® It 
is a strange circumstance that these ideas, 
for a moment at least, were acceptable to 
Zwingle but they displeased an assembly 
of the brethren to whom he communicated 
them ; the politic Buccr above all feared that 
this independence of the Church would in 
some measure check the exercise of the civil 
power.® The exertions of QScolampadius to 
constitute the Church were not, liowevor, en- 
tirely unsuccessful. In February 1631, a 
diet of four reformed cantons ( Basle, Zurich, 
Berne, and St. Gall), was held at Ba.slc, in 
which it was agreed, that whenever any 
difficulty should arise with regard to doc- 
trine or worship, an assembly of divines and 
laymen should be convokea, which should 
exaiAine what the Word of God said on the 
matter.® This resolution, by giving greater 
unity to the renovated Cliiirch, gave it also 
fresh strengtli. 


ClIAPTEK IV, 

Zwingic and the Christfan State— Zwinfrlc’.s double Part— 
Zwfnglo and Lutlior in RelaTion to rolitlcs— 1‘hllip of 
Hesse and the Free Cities— Projected Union between 
Zwingle and Uuthor — ZwiriKlo’.s political Action — ^Project 
Of Alliance against the Eiripcror 'Zwitiglo advocates ac- 
tive Ileslstance—Iie destines tlie Imperial Crown for 
Philip — Faults of the Kel'ormation— UmhaBsy to Venire — 
Giddiness of the Reformation— i’rojected Alliiiiico with 
France— Zwiiigle’a Flan of AlManco— .\pproachini; Ilnin— 
Slanders in the Five Cantons— Violence— Mysterious 
Paper— Remo and Basle vote for I’eace— tR-neral Diet at 
Bftden— Evangelical Diet at Zurich— Political Refonnatlon 
of Switzerland— Activity of Zurich. 

But it was too late to tread in tliis path 
which would have prevented so many disas- 
ters. The Reformation had already entered 
with all her sails set upon the stormy ocean 
of politics, and terrible misfortunes were 
gathering over her. The impulse communi- 
cated to the Reform came from another than 
(Ecolampadius. Zwingle’s proud and pierc- 
ing eyeS) — ^liis harsh features, — his boltl step, 

t IntolerahllioT enim Antlchrhto Ipso magUtratuH, qul 
EccleaUs auctoritatem suam adimlt. Zw. Epp. ii. mo. 

s Ipsorum funciio allaest ct eccleslastica.multaquo ferre 
et focere potest qua puritas evaugelica non aguoscit. 
Ibid, 

^ Oratlonls mea quam, fratrum nomine, coram eenatu 
habul. Ibid. 

* Ut mihi in.igls ac magis arrldet. Ibid. &18. 

5 Ut non Impedlat allcubi tnagisiratnm Chriatlanum. 
Biieer to Zw. p, 836. 

• J. J. Bottingor, iil. Hoi. . 


— all proclaimed in him a resolute mind and 
the man of action. Nurtured in the exploits 
of the heroes of antiquity, ho threw himself, 
to save Reform, in the footsteps of Demos- 
thenes and Cato, rather than in those of St. 
John and St. Paul. His prompt and pene- 
trating looks were turned to the right and to 
the left, — ^to the cabinets of kings and the 
councils of the people, whilst they should 
have been directed solely to God. We have 
already seen, that as early as 1527, Zwingle, 
observing how all the powers were rising 
against the Reformation, had conceived the 
plan of a co-hurghery or Christian State,' 
which should unite all the friends of the 
Word of God in one holy and powerful 
league. This was so much the easier as 
Zwingle’s reformation had won over Stras- 
burg, Augsburg, Ulm, Reutlingon, Lindau, 
Memmingen, and other towns of Upper Ger- 
many. Constance in December 1527, Berne 
in June 1528, St. Gall in November of the 
same year, Bienne in January 1529, Mul- 
hausen in February, Basic in March, Schaff- 
hausen in September, and Strasburg in De- 
cember, entered into this alliance. This 
political phasis of Zwingle’s character is in 
the eyes of some persons his highest claim 
to glory ; wo do not hesitate to acknowledge 
it as Ills greatest fiiult. The reformer, de- 
serting the paths of the apostles, allowed 
himself to be led astray by the ]>crverse ex- 
ample of Popery. The primitive Church 
never opposed their persecutors but with the 
sentiments derived from the Gospel of peace. 
Faith was tlic only sword by which it van- 
qnislicd tiio mighty ones of the earth. 
Zwingle felt clearly that by entering into 
the Avays of w orldly politicians, he was leav- 
ing those of a minister of Christ ; lie there- 
fore souglit to justify liim.self. “ No doubt, 
it is not by human strength,” said he, “ it is 
by the strengtli of God alone that the Word 
of the Lord should be uplield. But God often 
makes use of men as instruments to succour 
men. Let us therefore unite, and from the 
sources of the Rhine to Strasburg let us form 
but one jicoplo and one alliance.”^ 

Zwingle played two parts at once — he Avas 
a reformer and a magistrate. But these are 
two characters that ouglit not more to be 
united than those of a minister and of a sol- 
dier. Wc will not altogctlicr blame the sol- 
diers and the magistrates ; in forming leagues 
and drawing the sword, even for the sake of 
religion, they act according to their point of 
vicAV, although it is not the same as ours ; 
hut wo must decidedly blame the Christian 
minister Avho becomes a diplomatist or a 
general. 

In October 1529, as wc have already ob- 
scrA'Cd, Zwingle repaired to Marburg, Avhi- 
thcr ho had been invited by Philip of Hesse ; 
and while neither of them had been able to 

a Diws’von oUen lUnab hie discs Rhyns, his fcn Strasbourg 
cla Volk uud Uutiduiss wUrde. Zw. 0pp. li. 28. 
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come to an understanding with Luther, the ' 
landgrave and the Swiss reformer, animated 
hy the same bold and enterprising spirit, soon 
agreed together. 

The two reformers differed not less in their 
political than in their religious system. Lu- 
ther, brought up in the cloister and in mon- 
astic submission, was imbued in youth with 
the writings of the fathers of the Church ; 
Zwinglo, on the other hand, reared in the 
midst •of Swiss liberty, had, during those 
early years which decide the course of all the 
rest, imbibed the history of the ancient re- 
publics. Thus, while Luther was in favour 
of a passive obedience, Zwingle advocated 
resistance against tyrants. 

These two men were the faithful repre- 
sentatives of their respective nations. In the 
north of Germany, the princes and nobility 
were the essential part of the nation, and the 
people — strangers to all political liberty-- 
had only to obey. Thus, at the epoch of the 
Reformation they were content to follow the 
voice of their doctors and chiefs. In Swit- 
zerland, in the south of Germany, and on the 
Rliino, on the contrary, many cities, after 
long and violent struggles, had won civil 
liberty ; and hence we find in almost every 
place the people taking a decided part in the 
Itcform of the Church. There was good in 
this; hut evil was close at band. The re- 
formers, themselves men of the people, who 
dared not act upon princes, might be tempted 
to hurry away the people. It was easier for 
the Reformation to unite with republics than 
wiJi kings. This facility nearly proved its 
mill. The Gospel was thus to learn that its 
alliance is in heaven. 

There was, however, one prince with whom 
the reformed party of the free states desired 
to be in union : this was Philip of Hesse. It 
was ho who in great measure prompted 
Zwingle’s warlike projects. Zwingle desired 
to make him some return, and to introduce 
his new friend into the evangelical league. 
But Berne, w'atchful to avert any thing that 
might irrita+«', the emperor and its ancient 
confederates, rejected this proposal, and thus 
excited a lively discontent in the “ Christian 
State.”— “ Wliat !” cried they, “ do the Ber^ 
iicse refuse an alliance that would be lionour- 
alilo for us, acceptable to Jesus Christ, and 
terrible to our adversaries?”^ — “ The Bear,” 
said the high-spirited Zwingle, “ is jealous 
of the Lion (Zurich) ; but there will be an 
end to all these artifices, and victory will 
remain with the hold.” It would appear, in- 
deed, according to ?’i letter in cipher, that 
the Bemeso at last sided with Zwingle, re- 
quiring only that this alliance with a prince 
of the empire should not be made public.*'* 

Still CEcolampadiiis bad not given way, 
and his meekness contended, although mo- 


destly, with the boldness of his impetuous 
friend. He was convinced that faith was 
destined to triumph only by the cordial 
union of all believers. A valuable relief 
occurred to reanimate his exertions. The 
deputies of the Christian co-burghery having 
assembled at Basle in 1530, the envoys from 
Strasburg endeavoured to reconcile Luther 
and Zwingle. CEcolampadius wrote to Zwin- 
gle on the subject, begging him to hasten to 
Basle, ^ and not show himself too unyielding. 

“ To say that the body and blood of Christ 
arc really in the Lord’s Supper, may appear 
to many too hard an expression,” said he, 
“ but is it not softened, when it is added — 
spiritually and not bodily ?”*-* 

Zwingle was immovable. “ It is to flatter 
Luther that you hold such language, and not 
to defend the truth.® Edere est credere."'* 
Nevertheless there were men present at the 
meeting, wlio were resolved upon energetic 
measures. Brotherly love was on the eve 
of triumphing: peace was to be obtained by 
union. The Elector of Saxony liimself pro- 
posed a concord of all evangelical Christians, 
to which the Swiss cities were invited by the 
landgrave to accede. A report spread that 
Luther and Zwingle wore about to make the 
same confession of faith. Zwingle, calling 
to mind the early professions of the Saxon 
reformer, said one day at table before many 
witnesses, that Luther would not think so 
erroneously about the Eucharist, if he were 
not misled by Melancthon.® The union of 
the whole of the Reformation seemed about 
to bo concluded : it would have vanquished 
by its own weapons. But Luther soon 
proved that Zwingle was mistaken in his 
expectations. He required a written engage- 
ment by which Zwinglo and Gicolumpadius 
should adhere to his sentiments, and the 
negotiations were buokon off in consequence. 
Concord having failed, there remained no- 
thing but war. Hlcolampadius must be 
silent, and Zwingle must act. 

And in truth from that hour Zwinglo ad- 
vanced more and more along that fatal path 
into which lie was led by his character, his 
patriotism, and his early habits. Stunned by 
so many violent shocks, attacked by his ene- 
mies and by his brethren, he staggered, and 
his head grew dizzy. From this period the re- 
former almost entirely disappears, and we see 
in his place the politician, the great citizen, 
who beholding a formidable coalition pre- 
paring its chains for every nation, stands up 
energetically against it. The emperor had 
just formed a close alliance with the pope. 
If his deadly schemes were not opposed it 

I SI potes, mox advola. Zw, Epp. il. 647. 

'i ChrisU corpus et sanKtiincm lulease veto in cocun for 
tns3o culpiam (Imius sotmiiscd mitigntur dum adjungitur 
anlmo non corpore. Iblrt. 

55 Hicc ouuiln lleri pro LutUero iic<iue pro verltnte propug- 
nandi causa. Ibid. 550. 


1 Ipsis ot nobis lionostius, ob rellglonls ct carltatls can- * To oat is to bollevo. Ibid. 

snm, Cliristo gratiug. b conJuncii.j vires utllius, host!- * Mcminl dudum Tiguri to dicentem cum couvivio mo 

buB(iue terriblllus. Zw. Epp. il, 481. e.xcipcres, Luthorum non adoo perperam de Kucharistia 

2 Tantum recusaverunt aperto f gete. Ibid. 487. This gontirc, nisi quod Mclancthon cx alio eum cogoret. Ibid, 

cipher 3 appears to Indicate tUo Bernese. 662. 
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would be all over, in Zwingle’s opinion, with 
the Reformation, with religious and political 
liberty, and even with the confederation it- 
self. “ The emperor,” said he, “ is stirring 
up friend against friend, enemy against 
enemy ; and then he endeavours to raise out 
of this confusion the glory of the Papacy, 
and, above all, his own power. He excites 
the CHiatelain of Musso against the Orisons — 
Duke George of Saxony against Duke John 
— ^the Bishop of Constance against the city — 
the Duke of Savoy against Berne — the Five 
Cantons against Zurich — ^and the bishops of 
the Rhine against the landgrave ; then, when 
the confusion shall have become general, be 
will fall upon Germany, will offer himself as 
a mediator, and ensnare princes and cities by 
fine speeches, until he has them all under his 
feet. Alas! what discord, what disasters, 
under the pretence of re-establishing the 
empire and restoring religion!”* Zwingle 
went farther. The reformer of a small town 
in Switzerland, rising to the most astonishing 
political conceptions, called for a European 
alliance against such fatal designs. The son 
of a peasant of the Tockenburg held up his 
head against the heir of so many crowns. 
“That man must either be a traitor or a 
coward,” wrote he to a senator of Constance, 
“ who is content to stretch and yawn, when 
ho ought to be collecting men and arms ou 
every side, to convince tlio emperor that in 
vain lie strives to re-establish the Romisli 
faith, to enslave tho free cities, and to subdue 
the Helvetians.® He showed us only .six 
months ago how he would proceed. To-day 
he will take one city in hand, to-morrow an- 
other ; and so, step by step, until they arc 
all reduced. Then their arms will he taken 
away, tlicir treasures, their machines of war, 

and all their power Arouse Lindau and 

all your neighbours ; if|i^hcy do not .awake, 
public liberty will perish under the pretext 
of religion. We must place no confidence 
in the friendship of tyrants. Demosthenes 
teaches us that there is nothing so hateful in 
their eyes as rny ruv ^okim The 

emperor with one hand offers us bread, but 
in the other he conceals a stone.” * And a 
few months later Zwingle wrote to his friends 
in Constance : “ Be bold ; fear not the schemes 
of Cliarlcs. The razor will cut him who is 
sharpening it.” ® 

Away, then, with delay! Should they 
wait until Charles the Fifth claimed the an- 
cient castle of Hapshurg ? The papacy and 
the empire, it was said at Zurich, are so con- 
founded together,® that one cannot exist or 
perish without tho other. Whoever rejects 

I Qun dissidia, Quas turbas, qu» mala, quas clades I Zvr. 
Epp. il. 429. 

» Romanam fidein restltuerc, urbea liberas capere, Helve- 
Ho 3 in ordincm cogere. IblU. March 1530. 

3 ^ The freedom of cities.'* These words are tn Greek in 
the ori;flnal. 

< Caesar altera mann panem ostentat, altera lapidom 
eclat. Ibid. 

4 Ineidet in cotem aliauando novacula. Ibid. 544. 

< Bapst mid Keyaerthurnon habend sich dermassen in 
cfnandern geSlckt. Bull. il. m 


Popery should reject the empire, and whoever 
rejects the emperor should reject the pope. 

It appears that Zwinglo’s thoughts even 
went beyond a simple resistance. When 
once the Gospel had ceased to bo his princi- 
pal study, mere was nothing that could 
arrest him. “ A single individual,” said he, 
“ must not take it into his head to dethrone 
a tyrant; this would be a revolt, and the 
kingdom of Gk)d commands peace, righteous- 
ness, and joy. But if a whole people with 
common accord, or if tho majority at least, 
rejects him, without committing any excess, 
it is God him.self who acts.” * Charles V. 
was at that time a tyrant in Zwiiigle’s eyes ; 
and the reformer liopcd that Europe, awaken- 
ing at length from its long slumber, would 
be the hand of God to hurl him from his 
throne. 

Never sinoo the time of Demosthenes and 
of the two Catos had the world seen a more 
energetic resistance to the power of its op 
pressors. Zwingle in a political point of view 
is one of the greatest ciiaracters of modern 
times : we must pay him this honour, which 
is, perhaps, for a minister of God, the greatest 
reproach. Every thing was prepared in his 
imnd to bring about a revolution that would 
have changed the history of Europe. He 
knew what lie desired to substitute in place 
of the power he wished to overthrow. He 
had already cast Ids eyes upon the prince 
who was to wear tho imperial crown instead 
of Charles. It was his friend the landgrave. 
“ Most gracious prince,” ivi-otc he on tlic 2d 
November 1529, “ if I write to you as a cliild 
to a fatlier, it is because 1 hope that God 

chosen you for groat events 1 dare tldnk, 

but I dare not speak of them® However, 

wc must boll the cat at last.® All that I 

can do witli my feeble means to manifest the 
truth, to save tlic universal Church, to aug- 
ment your power and the power of those wlio 
love God — with God’s help, I will do.” TIius 
was this great man led astray. It is the 
will of God that tliero be spots even in those 
who shine brightest in tho eyes of the world, 
and that only one upon earth shall say— 
“ Whicli of you conviuceth me of sin ? ” We 
arc now viewing the faults of tlie Reforma- 
tion : tliey arise from the union of religion 
with politics. 1 could not take upon myself 
to pass them by; the recollection of the 
errors of our prcdeces.sors is perhaps the most 
useful legacy they have bequeathed to us. 

It appears that already at Marburg, Zivin- 
ffle and tlic landgrave had drawn out the 
first sketch of a general alliance against 
Charles V. The landgrave had undertaken 
to bring over the princes, Zwingle tho free 
cities of Southern Germany and Switzerland. 
He went still further, and formed a plan ot 
gaining over to this league the republics of 

1 So lit es mit Golt. Zw. 0pp. 

2 Spero Deiim (e ad msgrnas re«....qaaa quldem coguw® 

sed non diocre licet. Zw. Epp. ii. 666. , , ,, 

8 Sed liori non potest quin tintinnabulum aUquanao ten 

dnectatur. Ibid. 
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Italy— the powerful Venice at least— that 
she might detain the emperor beyond the 
Alps, and prevent him from leading all his 
forces into Germany. Zwingle, who had 
earnestly pleaded against all foreign alli- 
ances, and proclaimed on so many occasions 
that the only ally of the Swiss sliould be the 
arm of the Almighty, began now to look 
around for what he had condemned, and thus 
prepared the way for the terrible judgment 
that yras about to strike his family, his coun- 
try, and his Church. 

He had hardly returned from Marburg, 
imd had made no official communication to 
tne Great Council, when he obtained from the 
senate the nomination of an ambassador to 
Venice. Great men, after their first success, 
easily imagine that they can do every thing. 
It was not a statesman who was charged 
with this mission, but one of Zwingle’s 
friends, who had accompanied him into Ger- 
many, to the court of the future chief of the 
now empire — the Greek professor, Rodolph 
Collins, a bold and skilful man, and who 
knew Italian. Thus the Reform stretched 
its hands to the Doge and the Procurator of 
St. Marc. The Bible was not enough for it 
i — it must have the Golden Booh : never did 
I a greater humiliation befall God’s work. The 
opinion which Protestants then entertained 
of Venice may, however, partly excuse Zwin- 
gle. There was in that city more independ- 
ence of the pope, more freedom of thought, 
than in all the rest of Italy. Luther himself 
about this time wrote to Gabriel Zwilling, 
pastor at Torgau : “ With what joy do 1 
leani what you write to me concerning the 
Venetians. God he praised and glorified, for 
that they have received his Word ! ” ‘ 

Collins was admitted, on the 26th Decem- 
ber, to an audience with the doge and senate, 
who looked with an air of astonishment at 
this schoolmaster, this strange ambassador, 
without attendants and without parade. 
They could not even understand his creden- 
tials, in so singular a style Avere they drawn 
up, and Collins was forced to explain their 
meaning. “ I am come to you,” said he, 
“ in the name of the council of Zurich and 
of the cities of the cliristian co-burghcry — 
free cities like Venice, and to which common 
interests should unite you. The pow^r of 
the emperor is formidable to republics ; he is 
aiming at a universal monarchy in Europe ; 
if he succeeds, all the free states Avill perish. 
We must therefore check him.”* The doge 
replied that tho republic had just concluded 
an alliance with the emperor, and betrayed 
the distrust that so mysterious a mission ex- 
cited in tho Venetian senate. But after- 
wards, in a private conference,® the doge, 
wishing to preserve a retreat on both sides, 


added, that Venice gratefully received the 
messago from Zurich, and that a Venetian 
regiment, armed and paid by the republic 
itself, should be always ready to support the 
evangelical Swiss, The chancellor, covered 
with his purple robe, attended Collins to tho 
door, and, at the very gates of the ducal 
palace, confirmed the promise of support. 
The moment the Reformation passed tlio 
magnificent porticos of St. Marc it was seized 
with giddiness ; it could hut stagger oiiAvards 
to the abyss. They dismissed poor Collins 
by placing in his hands a present of twenty 
crowns. The rumour of these negotiations 
soon spread abroad, and tjie less suspicious, 
Capito for example, shook tlicir heads, and 
could see in this pretended agreement 
nothing but the accustomed perfidy of Ven- 
ice.^ 

This was not enough. The cause of the 
Reform was fated to drink the cup of degra- 
dation to tho very dregs. Zwingle, seeing 
that his adversaries in the empire increased 
daily in numbers and in power, gradually 
lost his ancient aversion for France : and, 
although there was now a greater obstacle 
than before between him and Francis I., — 
the blood of his brethren shed by that 
monarch, — he showed himself favourably 
disposed to a union that he had once so 
forcibly condemned. 

Lambert Maigrct, a French general, who 
appears to liavo had some leaning to the 
Gospel — which is a slight excuse for Zwingle 
— entered into correspondence with the re- 
former, giving him to understand that the 
secret designs of Charles V. called for an 
alliance between the King of France and the 
SavIss republics. “Apply yourself,” said 
this diplomatist to him in 1530, “ to a work 
so agreeable to our Creator, and Avhich, by 
God’s grace, Avill be very easy to youV^ 
mightiness.”* Zwingle was at first aston- 
ished at these overtures. “ Tho King^ of 
France,” thought lie, “ cannot knoAv which 
way to turn.”® TavIcc he took no heed of 
this prayer ; hut the envoy of Francis 1. in- 
sisted that tlie reformer should communicate 
to him a plan of alliance. At the third at- 
tempt of the ambassador, the simple child of 
the Tockenburg mountains could no longer 
resist his advances. If Charles V. must fall, 
it cannot be without French .assistance ; 
and why should not the Reformation con- 
tract an alliance with Francis I., the object 
of which w’ould he to establish a power in the 
empire that should in its turn oblige the 
king to tolerate the Reform in his own domi- 
nions? Every thing seemed to meet the 
Avishes of Zwingle ; the fall of the tyrant was 
at hand, and he would drag the pope along 
with him. He communicated the general’s 


» Leetus audio de Venetls quiB scribli, Quofl verbum Del Pcrfldlam advorsua Caesarem, fldem tldatl Tolunt. 
receperint, Deo gratia ac gloria. 7th March 1528. L. Epp. Capito, Zw. Epp. li. 44o. Tk -. 1 — 

111. 289. * • » 2 Operi Creaton nostro acceptisslmo, Domlnattonl tu» 


2 Fomnldandam ^ bus-publicls rotcntlam ORsarls, qu» 
omninoad Europsc monarchiam vsrgit. Zw. Epp. U. 415. 

^ Postea prlvatlm alia rcspondlsso. Ibid. 


• viperi vircHiiuri iiuatru AvvcpviBsiniu, aun 

facilUmo, media gratia Dei. Zw, Epp. 11. 413. 

3 Regem admodum deaesperare ei Inopem ooncllU ease* 
nt neaciat quo se vei'tat. Ibid. Ill, 
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ovortures to the secret coancll, and Collins 
sot out, commisBioned to bear the required 
projeet to the Freneh ambassador.^ “ In an- 
cient times,” it ran, “ no kings or people ever 
resisted the Roman empire with such firm- 
ness as those of Franco and Switzerland. 
Let us not degenerate from the virtues of oiir 
ancestors. His most Christian Majesty — ^all 
whose wishes are that the purity of tlie Gos- 
pel may remain undefiled^ — engages there- 
fore to conclude an alliance with the Chris- 
tian co-bur^hery that shall be in accordance 
with tljc Divine law, and that shall be sub- 
mitted to the censure of the evangelical 
theologians of Switzerland.” Then followed 
an outline of the diftcrent articles of the 
treaty. 

Lanzerant, another of the king’s envoys, 
replied the same day (27th February) to this 
astonishing project of alliance about to be 
concluded between the reformed Swiss and 
the persecutor of the Freneh reformed, 
under reserve of the censure of the theologians 

This was not what France desired : it 

was Lombardy, and not the Gospel that the 
king wanted. For that purpose, ho needed 
the support of all the Swiss. But an alliance 
which ranged the Roman-catholic cantons 
against him, would not suit him. Being 
satisfied, therefore, for the present with 
knowing the sentiments of Zurich, the French 
envoys began to look coolly upon the re- 
former’s scheme. “The matters you have 
submitted to us are admirably drawn up,” 
said Lanzerant to the Swiss commissioner, 

“ but I can scarcely understand them, no 
doubt because of the weakness of my mind 

Wc must not put seed into tho ground, 

unless the soil be properly prepared for it.” 

Thus, the Refoi’in acquired nothing but 
sl^amc from these propositions. Since it had 
^rgotten these precepts of tli(3 Word of God: 

“ lie ye not unequally yoked together with 
' unbelievers!”® how could it fail to meet 
I with striking reverses? Already, Zwingle’s 
I friends begun to abandon him. The land- 
1 grave, who had pushed liim into this diplo- 
I matic career, drew towards Luther, and 
i sought to cimek the Swiss reformer, i>articu- 
larly after this saying of Erasmus had 
sounded in the ears of the great : “ They ask 
us to open our gates, crying aloud — the 

Gospel! the Gospel! Raise the cloak, 

and under its mysterious folds you will find 
— democracy.” 

While tho Reform, by its culpable pro- 
ceedings, was calling down the chastisement 
of Heaven, the Five Cantons, that were to be 
tbe instniments of its punishment, accele- 
rated with all their might those fatal days 
of anger and of vengeance. They were irri- 
tated at the progress of the Gospel through- 
out the confederation, wdiile tho peace tliey 

1 Bis negAvi, at tertlo niLsI, non sine conscientla Probu- 
latarum. Zw. Epp. il. 422. 

‘4 Nihil enlm nqul esse In votls Chrlstianisslmi RcsiSt 
atqiic ut Kvangclil puritas lllibata pcrmancat. Ibid. 117. 

^ 2 Cur. Vi, 14 . 
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had signed became every day more irksome 
to them, “ We shall have no repose,” said 
they, “ until we have broken these bonds 
and regained our former liberty.”' A gene- 
ral diet was convoked at Baden for tke 8tb 
January 1531. The Five Cantons then de- 
clared that if justice was not done to their 
grievances, particularly with respect to tho 
abbey of St. Gall, they would no more appear 
in diet. “Confederates of Glaris, Senaft- 
hausen, Friburg, Soleurc, and Appeqzell,” 
cried they, “ aiii us in making our ancient 
alliances respected, or we will ourselves con- 
trive the means of checking this guilty vio- 
lence: and may the Holy Trinity assist lis 
in this w^ork 

They did not confino themselves to threats. 
The treaty of peace had expressly forbidden 
all insulting language — “for fear,” it said, 
“ that by insults and calumnies, discord 
should again be excited, and greater troubles 
lliaii tlio former should arise.” Thus w\as 
concealed in the treaty itself the spark 
wlicnco tho conflagration was to proceed. 
In fact, to restrain the rude tongues of the 
Waldstettes was impossible. Two Zurichers, 
tho aged prior Ravensblihlcr, and the pen- 
sioner Gaspard Godli, who had been com- 
pelled to renounce, the one his convent, and 
the other his pension, especially aroused tho 
anger of the people against their native city. 
They used to say every where in these val- 
leys, and with impunity, that the Zurichers 
were heretics ; that there was not one of them 
who did not indulge in unnatural sins, and 
who was not a robber at tho very least ; ® 
that Zvv ingle was a thief, a murderer, and an 
arch-heretic; and that, on one occasion at 
Faris (wflacre lie had never been), ho had 
committed a horrihlo oflenee, in which Leo 
Juda had been his pandei'.'* “ 1 shall have 
no rest,” said a pensioner, “ until I have 
thrust my swonl up to the liilt in tho heart 
of this impious wretch.” Old commanders 
of troops, who were feared by all on account 
of their unruly character ; the satellites who 
followed in their train ; insolent young 
people, sons of the first persons in the state, 
who thought every thing lawful against 
miserable preachers and their stupid flocks ; 
priests inflamed with hatred, and treading in 
the footsteps of these old captains and giddy 
young men, who scorned to take the pulpit 
of a church for the bench of a pot-house : all 
poured torrents of insults on tho Reform and 
its adherents. “ Tlie townsjx30ple,” exclaim- 
ed with one accord these drunken soldiers 
and fiinatic priests, “ are heretics, soul- 
stcalcrs, conscicncc-slayers, and Zwingle — 
that horrible man, who commits infamous 
sins — is tho Lutheran Cod.''^ 


1 Kitt ruwen bias ny der banden iedic. Bull. ii. 324. 

2 DarEU helfo uns die hcllff dryfaltikelt. Ibid, m 

3 lia M'cre keln Zurychcr or hiitte chuy und merchen 

gehyRt. Ibid. 3R6. . _ 

4 Alls dcr zu rarys cln ErcI gehyfft ; und babe 1mm Leo 
Jud denaclbcn gchepfc. Ibid. 

Her luthcrisclieu Oott. Ibid. 3:!7. 
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They went still further. Passing from 
words to deeds, the Five Cantons persecuted 
the poor people among them who loved the 
Word of God, flung them into prison, im> 
posed fines upon them, brutally tormented 
them, and mercilessly expelled them from 
their country. The people of Schwytz did 
even worse. Not fearing to announce their 
sinister designs, they appeared at a landsge- 
meinde wearing pine-branches in their hats, 
in ^gn of war, and no one opposed them. 

“ The Abbot of St. Gall,” said they, ** is a 
prince of the empire, and holds his investi- 
ture from the emperor. Do they iniagiiio 
that Charles V. will not avenge him?” — 
“Have not these heretics,” said others, 
“dared to form a Christian fraternity^ as if 
old Switzerland was a heathen country?” 
Secret councils were continually held in one 
place or another.' New alliances were 
sought with the Valais, the pope, and the 
emperor* — blamable alliances no doubt, but 
such as might at least be justified by the 
proverb ; “ liirds of a leather go together ; ” 
which Zurich and Venice could not say. 

The Valaisans at first refused their sup- 
port : they preferred remaining neuter ; but 
oil a sudden tlicir fanaticism was inllamcd. 

A sheet of paper was found on an altar — such 
at least was the report circulated in their 
valleys — ill wliich Zurich and llcnie wore 
accused of preaching that to commit an 
offence against nature is a smaller crime 
than to lu;ar mass ! ^ Who had placed this 
mysterious paper on the altar? Came it 

from man? Did it fall from heaven? 

riioy know not ; hut however that might be, 
it was copied, circulated, and read every 
where ; and the cftccts of this firble, invented 
by sonic villain, says Zwiiiglc,^ was such 
that Valais i in mediately granted the support 
it had at first refused. Tlio V/aldsteltcs, 
proud of their strength, then closed their 
ranks; their fierce eyes menaced the hereti- 
cal cantons ; and the winds bore from tlieir 
mountains to their neighhours of the towns 
a formidable clang of arms. 

At the sight of these alarming manifesta- 
tions tho evangelical cities were in com- 
motion. They first assembled at Uasle in 
February 1531, then at Z»uy\c\i in March. 
“What is to bo done?” said the deputies 
from Zurich, after setting forth their griev- 
ances ; “ how can w'c punish tliese infamous 
calumnies, and force these throatening arms 
to fall?” — “We understand,” replied llenic, 

1 “ that you would have recourse to violence ; 
j l)ut think of these secret and formidable 
I alliances that are forming with the pope, the 
i emperor, the King of Franco, with so many 


princes, in a word with all the priests’ party, 
to accelerate our ruin ; — think on the inno- 
cence of so many pious souls in tho Five 
Cantons, who deplore these perfidious machi- 
nations think how easy it is to begin a 
war, but that no one can tell when it will 
end.” ' Sad foreboding I which a catastrophe, 
beyond all human foresight, accomplished but 
too soon, “ Let us therefore send a deputa- 
tion to the Five Cantons,” continued lierne ; 

“ let us call upon them to punish these in- 
famous calumnies in accordance with the 
treaty ; and if they refuse, let us break oft’ all 
intercourse with them.” — “ What will bo the 
use of this mission ? ” asked llaslc. “ Do we 
not know tho brutality of this people? And 
is it not to be feared that tlie rough ti'eat- 
ment to whicli our deputies will be exposed 
may make the matter worse ? Let us rather , 
convoke a general diet.” Schaffhausen and | 
St. Gall having concurred in this opinion, 
Jierno summoned a diet at Baden for the lOtli 
April, at wdiioh deputies from all tho cantons 
were assembled. • 

Many of the principal men among the 
Waldstettes disapproved of tho violence of ; 
the retired soldiers and of tlic monks. They 
saw that these continually repeated insults 
would injure their cause. “ Tho insults of 
whicli you complain,” said they to tho diet, 

“ afflict us no less than you. We shall 
know how to punish them, and we have 
already done so. But there are violent men 
on both sides. The other day a man of Basle 
having met on tho high road a person who 
w'as coining from Berne, and having learnt 
that he was going to Lucerne ; — * To go 
from Berne to Lucerne,’ exclaimed he, ‘ is 
jinssing from a father to an arrant knave ! ’ ” 
’File medinting cantons invited the two par- 
ties to haiiisli every cause of discord. 

But tlie war of the (Jhatclain of Miisso 
haying then broken out, Zvviiigle and Zurich, 
wdio saw in it the first act of a vast con- 
spiracy, destined to stifle the Reform in 
every j>laeo, called their allies together. 

“ We musfC waver no longer,” said Zwiugle ; 

“ the riiptuvo of the alliance on tho nart of 
the Five Cantons, and tho unheard-of insults 
with which they load us, impose upon us the 
ohhgation of marching against our enemies,* 

‘ hchu’e the emperor, wlio is still detained hy 
the Turks, shall have expelled the landgrave, 
seized upon Strashurg, and subjugated even 
ourselves.” All the blood of the ancient 
Swiss seemed to boil in this man’s veins; 
and while Uri, fiehwytz, and Unterwalden 
basely kissed tho hand of Austria, this 
Zurichcr — the greatest Helvetian of the age 
— fiiithful to the memory of old Switzerland, 
but not so to still holier traditions, followed 


' Radtschlagtend und tageutend hoyinlltili v. c. null. il. 
336. 

2 Nftwe frllndschaften, by den WalUscrcn, dem Biipst, imd 
den Keyssorischen. Ibid. , .... 

2 Ut siQuls rein obsewnam cum jumento sive bove ha- 
beat, minus ))cccare quam si udssam inaudiat. Zw. Epp. 
P filO. , 

^ Perddorum au sceleratori'.if. hominum coinmentum. 
Ibid. 


ill the glorious steps of Stauffacher and 
Winkelried. 

The warlike tone of Zurich alarmed its 

1 Ahcr ftin ;nd und ussgang mdehte uieman bald vrUK.<;en 
Bull. il. 346 

2 Sy gwallig ze UbcTziehen. Ibid. 366. 
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confederates. Basle proposed a summons, 
and then, in case of refusal, the rupture of 
the alliance. Behalf hausen and Bt. Gall were 
frightened even at this step : “ The moun- 
taineers, so proud, indomitable, and exaspe- 
rated,” said they, “ will accept with joy the 
dissolution of the confederation, and then 
shall we bo more advanced.” Such was 
the posture of affairs, when, to the great 
astonishment of all, deputies from Uri and 
Schwytz made their appearance. They were 
coldly received ; the cup of honour was not 
offered to them ; and they had to walk, ac- 
cording to tlieir own account, in the midst 
of the insulting cries of the people. They 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to excuse their 
conduct. “ Wo have lonj^ been waiting,” 
was the cold reply of the diet, “ to see your 
actions and your words agree.”^^ The men 
of Schwytz and of Uri returned in sadness to 
their homes ; and the assembly broke up, full 
of sorrow and distress. 

Zwingle beheld with pain the deputies of 
the evangelical towns separating without 
having come to any decision. He no longer 
desired only a reformation of the Church ; he 
wished for a transformation in the confede- 
racy ; and it was this latter reform that he 
now was preaching from the pulpit, accord- 
ing to what we learn from Bullinger.* He 
was not the only person who desired it. For 
a long time the inhabitants of the most po- 
ulous and powerful towns of Switzerland 
ad complained that the Waldstettcs, whose 
contingent of men and money was much be- 
low theirs, had an equal share in the delibe- 
rations of the diet, and in the fruits of their 


patriot reformer passed from the church 
where they had oecn delivered into the 
councils and the halls of the guilds, into the 
streets and the fields. The burning words 
that fell from this man’s lips kindled the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens. The electric 
spark, escaping with noise and commotion, 
was felt even in the most distant cottage. 
The ancient traditions of wisdom and pru- 
dence seemed forgotten. Public opinion de- 
clared itself energetically. On the 29% and 
30th April, anumber of horsemen rode hastily 
out of Zurich ; they were envoys from the 
council, commissioned to remind all the 
allied cities of the encroachment of the Five 
Cantons, and to call for a prompt and de- 
finitive decision. Reaching their several 
destinations, the messengers recapitulated 
the grievances.^ Take care,” said they in 
conclusion ; “ great dangers are impending 
over all of us. The emperor and King Fer- 
dinand are making vast preparations ; they 
are about to enter Switzerland with large 
sums of money, and with a numerous army.” 

Zurich joined actions to words. This state, 
being resolved to make every exertion to 
establish the free preaching of the Gospel in 
those bailiwicks where it shared the sove- 
reignty with the Roman-catholic cantons, 
desired to interfere by force wherever nego- 
tiations could not prevail. The federal rights, 
it must be confessed, were trampled under 
foot at St. Gall, in Thurgovia, in the Rheiii- 
thal ; and Zurich substituted arbitrary deci- 
sions in their place, that excited the indig- 
nation of the Waldstettcs to the highest de- 
gree. Thus the number of enemies to the 


victories. This bad been the cause of divi- 
sion after the Burgundian war. The Five 
Cantons, by means of their adherents, had 
the majority. Now Zwingle thought that 
the reins of Switzerland should be placed in 
the hands of the great cities, and, abovo,^!!, 
in those of the powerful cantons of Berne 
and Zurich. New times, in his opinion, 
called for new forms. It was nq^ sufficient 
to dismiss from every public office the pen- 
sioners of foreign princes, and substitute 
pious men in their place ; the federal com- 
pact must be remodelled, and settled upon a 
more equitable basis. A national constituent 
assembly would doubtless have responded to 
his wishes. These discourses, which were 
rather those of a 'tribune of the people than 
of a minister of Jesus Christ, hastened on 
the terrible catastrophe. 

And indeed the animated words of the 


1 Un<l \rortt und iverk mit elnandern gangen werlnd. 
Bull. ll. 367. 

6 Trane car htlfflie ufT eine gemeine Raformation gc- 
melner Isyffgonoschatt. Ibid. 368. 


Reform kept increasing ; the tone of the 
Five Cantons became daily more threatening, 
and the inhabitants of the canton of Zurich, 
whom business called into the mountains, 
were loaded with insults, and sometimes 
badly treated. These violent proceedings 
excited in turn the anger of the reformed 
cantons. Zwingle traversed Thurgovia, St. 
Gall, and the Tockenburg, every where or- 
ganizing synods, taking part in their pro- 
ceedings, and preaching before excited and 
enthusiastic crowds. In all parts he met 
with confidence and respect. At St. Gall an 
immense crowd assembled under his windows, 
and a concert of voices and instruments ex- 
pressed the public gratitude in harmonious 
songs. “ Let us not abandon ourselves,” 
ho repeated continually, “and all will go 
well.” It was resolved that a meeting should 
be held at Aran on the 12th May, to dclibe* 
rate on a posture of affairs that daily became 
more critical. This meeting was to bo the 
beginning of sorrows. 

They aro to he found In Ballinger, 11. 366-376. 
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CHAFTER V, 


Diet of Ara^Helvetlc Unity— Berne proposes to #(Me the 


naiuniivibUB— nu jDrQ»u.QD wjne, no salt— inaignation oi 
tho Forest Cantons— The Roads blockaded— Processions 
—Cry of Despair— France tries to conciliate— Diet at 
Bremgarten — Hope — The Cantons inflexible — Tho 
Strength of Zurich broken— Discontent— Zwingle’s false 
Position— Zwinele demands his Dismission— The Council 
remonstrate— He remains— Zwlngle at Bremgarten— 
Z^ngle's Farewell to Bulllnger-^wlngle's Agony— The 
Forest Cantons reject all Conciliation— Frighttul Omens 
—The Comet— Zwtngle’s Tranquillity. 


Zwinole's scheme with regard to tho eatah- 
lishment of a new Jlclveliau constitution did 
not prevail in the diet of Arau. Perhaps it 
was thought better to see tho result of the 
crisis. Perhaps a more Christian, a more 
federal view — the hope of procuring the 
unity of Switzerland by unity of faith — occu- 
pied men’s minds more than tho pre-eminence 
of the cities. In truth, if a certain number 
of cantons remained with the pope, tlie unity 
of the confederation was destroyed, it might 
be for ever. But if all the confederation was 
brought over to the same faith, the ancient 
Helvetic unity would be estahlished on the 
strongest and surest foundation. Now was 
the time for acting — or never ; and there 
must he no fear of employing a violent re- 
medy to restore the whole body to health. 

Nevertheless, the allies shrank back at 
tho thought of restoring religious liberty or 
political unity by means of arms ; and to 
escape from tho difficulties in which the con- 
federation was placed, tlicy sought a middle 
course between war and peace. “ There is 
no doubt,” said the deputies from Berne, 
“ that the behaviour of tlie cantons with re- 
gard to the Word of Clod fully authorizes an 
armed iutervciitioii ; but the perils that 
threaten us on the side of Italy and the em- 
nire — the danger of arousing tho lion from 
his slumber — the general want and misery 
that afflict our people — tho rich harvests 
that will soon cover our fields, and which 
the war would infallibly destroy — tho great 
number of pious men among the Waldstettcs, 
and wdiose innocent blood would flow along 
with that of tho guilty all these motives 
enjoin ns to leave the sword in the scabbard. 
Pet us rather close our markets against the 
Five Cantons ; let us refuse them corn, salt, 
wine, steel, and iron ; wc shall thus impart 
authority to the friends of peace among them, 
and innocent blood will be spared.”^ The 
meeting separated forthwith to carry this in- 
termediate proposition to the different evan- 
gelical cantons ; and on the 15th May again 
assembled at Zurich. 

Convinced that the means apparently the 
most violent were nevertheless both the 
surest and the most humane, Zurich resisted 
the Bernese proposition with all its might. 

By accepting this proposition,” said they, 


1 Und dadorch unshuldies TslUt erspart vurde. Bull. 11. 
SR3. 


“ we sacrifleo tho advantoges that we now 
possess, and we give the Five Cantons time 
to arm themselves, and to flUl upon us first. 
I^et us talce care that the emperpr docs not 
then assail us on one side, while our ancient 
confederates attack us on the other ; a just 
war is not in opposition to tho Word of God ; 
but this is contrary to it — taking the bread 
from the mouths of the innocent as well as 
the guilty ; straitening by hunger the sick, 
the aged, pregnant women, children, and all 
who are deeply afflicted by the injustice of 
tho Waldstcttes.' Wc should beware of ex- 
citing by tliis mean.s tho anger of the poor, 
and transforming into enemies many who at 
the present time are our friends and our 
brothers ! ” 

We must acknowledge that this language, 
wliich was Zwingle’s, contained much truth. 
But the other cantons, and Berne in particu- 
lar, were immovable. “ When we have 
once shed tlie blood of our brothers,” said 
they, “ wc shall never be able to restore life 
to tliosc who Ji.ave lost it ; while, from the 
moment tho Waldstettcs have given us satis- 
faction, we shall be able to put an end to all 
these severe measures. We arc resolved not 
to begin the war.” There were no means of 
running counter to such a declaration. The 
Zurichers consented to refuse supplies to the 
Waldstettcs ; hut it was with hearts full of 
anguish, as if they had foreseen all that this 
deplorable measure would cost thein.^ It 
w^as agreed tliat the severe step that was 
now about to be taken should not bo sus- 
pended except by common consent, and that, 
IS it would create great exasperation, each 
.)nc should hold himself prepared to repel tho 
attacks of the enemy. Zurich and Berne 
were commissioned to notify this determina- 
tion to the Five Cantons ; and Zurich, dis- 
charging its task with promptitude, iinmo- 
diately forwarded an order to every bailiwick 
to su.speiid all communication with the 
Waldstettcs, commanding them at the same 
time to abstain from ill-usage and hostile 
language. Tlnis the Reformation, becoming 
imprudently mixed up with political combi- 
aations, marched from fault to fault ; it pre- 
tended to preach the Gospel to the poor, and 
was now about to refuse them bread ! 

On the Sunday following — it was Whit- 
sunday — the resolution was published from 
the pulpits. Zwinglo walked towards his, 
where an immense crowd was waiting for 
him. The piercing eye of this great man 
easily discovered the dangers of the measure 
m a political point of view, and his Christian 
lieart deeply felt all its cruelty. His soul 
was overburdened, hi.s eyes downcast. If at 
:his moment the true character of a minister 
►f the Gospel had awoke within him ; — 
5winglo with his powerful voice had called 
►n the people to humiliation before God, to 


* Kranke, nlte, shwangete wyber, kinder und snnst be- 
, ruble. Bull. U. 3«4. 

a Scbmorzllch und kumniersachlich. Ibid. 366. 
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forgiveness of trespasses, and to prayer ; 
safety might yet have dawned on ** brciien- 
liearted” Switzerland. But it was not so. 
More and luore the Christian disappeared in 
the reformer, and the citizen alone remained ; 
but in that character he soared far above all, 
and his policy was undoubtedly the most 
skilful. He saw clearly that every delay 
might ruin Zurich ; and after having made 
his way through the congregation, and closed 
the book of the Prince of Peace, he hesitated 
not to attack the resolution which he had 
• iust communicated to the people, and on the 
very festival of the Holy Ghost to preach 
war. “ He who fears not to call his adver- 
sary a criminal,” said he in his usual forcible 
language, “ must be ready to follow the word 
with a blow.^ If he does not strike, he will 
be stricken. Men of Zurich I you deny food 
to the Five Cantons, as to evil doers : well 1 
let the blow follow the threat, rather than 
reduce poor innocent creatures to starvation. 
If, by not taking the offensive, you appear 
to believe that there is not sufficient reason 
for punishing the Waldstettcs, and yet you 
refuse thorn food and drink, you will force 
them by this lino of conduct to take up arms, 
to raise their hands, and to inflict punish- 
ment upon you. This is the fate that awaits 
you.” 

Tlicso words of the eloquent reformer 
moved the whole assembly. Zwingle’s po- 
litic mind already so influenced and misled 
all the people, that therd wore few souls 
Christian cnongli to feel Iiow strange it was, 
tliat on the vciy day when tliey were cele- 
brating the outpouring of the Spirit of peace 
and love upon tlic Christian Church, the 
mouth of a minister of God should utter a 
provocation to war. 'i'licy looked at this 
sermon only in a political point of view: “It 
is a seditious discourse ; it is an excitement 
to civil war ! ” said some. “ No,” replied 
others, “ it is the language that the safety of 
the state requires!” All Zurich was agi- 
tated. “ Zurich has too much fire,” said 
Berne. “ Berne has too much cunning,” 
replied Zuricli.^ Zvvingle’s gloomy pro- 
phecy was too soon to be fulfilled ! 

No sooner had the reformed cantons com- 
municated this pitiless decree to the Wald- 
stettes than they hastened its execution ; 
and Zurich showed the greatest strictness 
respecting it. Not only the markets of Zu- 
rich and of Berne, but also those of the free 
bailiwicks of 8t. Gall, of the Tockenburg, of 
the district of Sargans and of the valley of 
the Rhine, a country partly under the sove- 
reignty of the Waldstettcs, were shut against 
the Five Cantons. A formidable power had 
suddenly encompassed with ])arrenncss, fa- 
mine, and death the noble founders of Ilel- 
vetiaii liberty. Uri, Scliwytz, Unterwalden, 

* T>ns er worit und faust mitt cinander gan lasso. Bull, 

il. 3S«. 


Zug, and Lucerne, were, as it seemed, in the 
midst of a vast desert. Their own sulg'ects, 
at least they thought the communes that 
have taken the oath of allegiance to them, 
would^ange themselves on their side I But 
no ; Bremgarten, and even Mellingen, refused 
all succour. Their last hope was in Wesen 
and the Gastal. Neither &me nor Zurich 
had any thing to do there ; Scbwytz and 
Glaris alone ruled over them ; hut the power 
of their enemies had penetrated every wh€re. 
A majority of thirteen votes had declared in 
favour of Zurich at the landsgemeindo of 
Gbiris ; and Glaris closed the gates of Wesen 
and of the Gastal against Schwytz. In vain 
did Berne itself cry out: “How can you 
compel subjects to refuse supplies to their 
lords ?” In vain did Schwytz raise its voice 
in indignation ; Zurich immediately sent to 
Wesen — gunpowder and bullets. It was 
upon Zurich, therefore, that fell all the odium 
of a measure which that city had at first so 
earnestly combated. At Arau, at Brem- 
garten, at Mellingen, in the free bailiwicks, 
were several carriages laden with provisions 
for the Waldstettcs. They were stopped, 
unloaded, and upset : with them barricades 
were erected on the roads leading to Lu- 
cerne, Schwytz, and Zng. Already a year 
of dearth had made provisions scarce in tlie 
Five Cantons ; — already had a frightful epide- 
mic, the 8v)eatin(j Sickness, scattered every 
where despondency and death : but now tlic 
hand of man was joined to the Iiand of God j 
the evil increased, and the poor inhabitants 
of these mountains beheld unheard-of calami- 
ties approach with hasty steps. No more 
bread for tlicir children — no more wine to re- 
vive their exhausted strength — no more salt 
for their flocks and herds ! Every thing 
tailed them that man requires for subsist- 
ence.* One could not see such tilings, and 
be a man, without feeling his heart wrung. 
In the confederate cities, and out of Swit- 
zerland, numerous voices were raised against 
this implacable measure. What good can 
result from it ? Did not St. Paul write to 
the Romans : “ If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink : for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on liis 
head?”^ And when the magistrates wished 
to convince certain refractory communes of 
the utility of the measure : “ We desire no 
religious war,” cried they. “ If the Wald- 
stettes will not believe in God, let them 
stick to the devil !” 

But it was especially in the Five Cantons 
that earnest complaints were heard. The 
most pacific individuals, and even the secret 
partisans of the Reform, seeing famine 
invade their habitations, felt the deepest in- 
dignation. The enemies of Zurich skilfully 
took advantage of this disposition ; they fos- 
tered these murmurs ; and soon the cry of 

1 Deshalb sy bald erossen mangel erlittend an allem dem 
das dcr Mensa gelaben null. Bull. 11. 390. 

Ibid. Buiuautt xii. 20. 


It was 74witigle who thus chaTacterised the two cities r- 
Bcrn : klagc Zurich ware zn hitsig ; 

Zurich : Beru wiire zu wUzig.— Slcttler. 
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anger and distress re-echoed from all the 
mountains. In vain did Berne represent to 
the Waldstettes that it is more ciiiel to re- 
fuse men the nourishment of the soul than 
to cut off that of the body. “God,” replied 
these mountaineers in their despair, “ God 
causes the fruits of the earth to grow freely 
for all men I They were not content with 
groaning in their cottages, and venting 
their indignation in the councils ; they filled 
allIBwitserland with complaints and men- 
aces.® “ They wish to employ famine to 
tear us from our ancient faith ; they wish to 
deprive our wives and our children of bread, 
that they may take from us the liberty wo 
derive from our forefathers. When did such 
things over take place in the bosom of the 
confederation ? Did wc not sec, in the last 
war, the confederates witli arms in their 
hands, and who were ready to draw the 
sword, eating together from the same dish ? 
They tear in pieces old friendships — they 
trample our ancient manners under foot — 
— they violate treaties — they break alliances 

Wc invoke the charters of our ancestors. 

Help! help! Wise men of our people 

give us your advice, and all you who know 
bow to handle the sling and the sword, come 
and maintain with us the sacred possessions 
for which our fathers, delivered from the 
yoke of the stranger, united their arms and 
their hearts.” 

At the same time the Five Cantons sent 
into Alsace, Brisgau, and Swabia, to obtain 
salt, wine, and bread; but the administra- 
tion of tlio cities was implacable ; the orders 
were every where given and every where 
strictly executed. Zurich and the other 
allied cantons intercepted all communication, 
and sent back to Germany the .supplies that 
had been forwarded to their brethren. The 
Five Cantons were like a vast fortress, all 
the issues from which are closely guarded 
by watchful sentinels. The afflicted Wald- 
stettes, on beholding themselves alone with 
famine between their lakes and their moun- 
tains, li'^d recourse to the observances of 
their worship. All sports, dances, and every 
kind of amusement were interdicted ; ® 
)rayers were directed to be offered up ; and 
ong processions covered the roads to Eiiisid- 
len and other resorts of pilgrims. Tlmy as- 
sumed the belt, and staff, and arms of the 
brotherhood to which they each belonged ; 
each man carried a chaplet in his hands, and 
repeated paternosters; the mountains and 
the valleys re-echoed with their plaintive 
hymns. But the Waldstettes did still more : 
they grasped their swords —they sharpened 
the points of their halberds— they brandished 
their weapons in the direction of Zurich and 


of Berne, and exclaimed with rage : “ They 
block up their roads, but we will open them 
with our right arms ! ” * No one replied to 
this cry of despair ; but there is a just Judge 
in heaven to whom vengeance belongs, and 
who will soon reply in a terrible manner, by 
punishing those misguided persons, who, 
forgetful of Christian mercy, and making 
an impious mixture of political and reli- 
gious matters, pretend to secure the tri- 
umph of the Gospel by famine and by 
armed men. 

Some attempts, however, were made to 
arrange matters; but these very efforts 
proved a great humiliation for Switzerland 
and for the Reform. It was not tlie minis- 
ters of the Gospel, it was France — more than 
once an occasion of discord to Switzerland — 
that offered to restore peace. Every pro- 
ceeding calculated to increase its influence 
among the cantons was of service to its po- 
licy. On the 14tli May, Maigrct and Dan* 
gertin (the latter of whom bad received the 
Gospel truth, and consequently did not dare 
return to France),® after some allusions to 
the spirit which Zurich bad shown in tliis 
affair — a spirit little in accoi dance with the 
Gospel — said to the council : “ Tlic king our 
master has sent you two gentlemen to con- 
sult on the moans of preserving concord 
among you. If war and tumult invade Swit- 
zerland, the whole society of the Helvetians 
will be destroyed.® and whichever party is 
the conqueror, he^ill be as miicli ruined as 
the other.” Zurich having replied that if 
the Five Cantons would allow the free preach- 
ing of the Word of God, the reconciliation 
would be easy, the French secretly sounded 
the Waldstettes, whoso answer was ; “We 
will never permit the preaching of the 
Word of God, as the people of Zurich under- 
stand it.”^ 

These more or less interested exertions of 
the foreigners having failed, a general diet bo- 
camc the only chance of safety that remained 
for Switzerland. One was accordingly con- 
voked at Ihcmgarten. It was opened in pre- 
sence of deputies from France, from the Duke 
of Milan, from the Countess of Neufchatel, 
from the Orisons, Valais, Thurgovia, and the 
district of Sargans ; and met on five different 
occasions, — on the 14th and 20th June, on 
the 9th July, and the 10th and 23d August. 
The chronicler Bullinger, who was pastor of 
Bremgarten, delivered an oration at the open- 
ing, in wliich he earnestly exhorted the con- 
federates to union and peace. 

A gleam of hope for a moment cheered 
Switzerland. The blockade had become loss 
strict; friendship and good neighbourhood 
had prevailed in many places over the de- 


* Hartmann von Hallwyll to Albert of Uulinen, 7th 
^2*KIagtend sich allent halben wyt und brelt. Bull. 11. 

StolUont ab V/ielen, Ta:u on.-Tschudl dcr Oapeller 
krteg, 1531. This MS. Is attributed to Egidlus Tschudi, 
who must have written it lu 15:!3, in fnv«iur of the kive 
Cantona { it was printed lu the “ Helvetia,’ vol. ii. 165. 
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* Kp. Biigerl ad Bulling., 12th November 16C0. 
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crees of the state. Unusual roads had been 
opened across the \?ilde8t mountains to con- 
vey supplies to the Waldstettcs. Provisions 
were concealed in bales of merchandise; and 
while Lucerne imprisoned and tortured its 
own citizens, who were found with the pam- 
phlets of the Zurichers,^ Berne punished but 
slightly the peasants who had been disco- 
vered bearing food for Unterwaldcn and 
Lucerne; and Claris shut its eyes on the 
frequent violation of its orders. The voice 
of charity, that had been momentarily stifled, 
pleaded with fresh energy the cause of their 
confederates before the reformed cantons. 

But the Five Cantons were inflexible. 
** We will not listen to any proposition before 
the raising of the blockade, ” said they. ** We 
will not raise it,” replied Berne and Zurich, 
“ before the Gospel is allowed to be freely 

reached, not only in the common bailiwicks, 

ut also in the Five Cantons.” ‘ This was 
undoubtedly going too far, even according to 
the natural law and the principles of the con- 
federation. 'J’he councils of Zurich might 
consider it their duty to have recourse to 
War for maintaining liberty of conscience in 
the common bailiwicks ; but it was unjust — 
it was a usurpation, to constrain the Five 
Cantons in a matter that concerned their own 
territory. Nevertheless the mediators suc- 
ceeded, not without much trouble, in draw- 
ing up a plan of conciliation that seemed to 
harmonize with the wishes of both parties. 
The conference W'as broke# up, and this pro- 
ject was hastily transmitted to the difierent 
states for their ratification. 

The diet met again a few days after ; but 
the Five Cantons persisted in tlicir demand, 
without yielding in any one point, lii vain 
did Zurich and Berne represent to them, that, 
by persecuting the reformed, the cantons vio- 
lated the treaty of peace; in vain did the 
mediators exhaust their strength in waniings 
and entreaties. The parties appeared at one 
time to approximate, and then on a sudden 
the3»^ were more distant and more iiTitated 
than ever. The Waldstcttes at last broke up 
the third conference by declaring, that far 
from opposing the evangelical tnith, they 
would maintain it, as it liad been taught by 
the Redeemer, by his holy apostles, by the 
four doctors, and by their holy mother, the 
Church — a declaration that seemed a bitter 
irony to the deputies from Zurich and Berne. 
Nevertheless Berne, turning towards Zurich 
as they were separating, observed : “ Be- 
ware of too much violence, even should they 
attack you !” 

This exhortation was unnecessary. The 
strength of Zurich had passed away. The 
first appearance of the Reformation and of 
the reformers had been greeted with joy. 
The people, who groaned under a twofold 
slavery, believed they saw the dawn of 
liberty. But their minds, abandoned for 


ages to superstition and ignorance, being 
unable immediately to realize the hopes they 
bad conceived, a spirit of discontent soon 
spread among the masses* The change by 
which Zwingle, ceasing to be a man of the 
Gospel, became the man of the State, took 
away from the people the enthusiasm neces^ 
sary to resist the terrible attacks they would 
have to sustain. The enemies of the Reform 
had a fair chance against it, so soon as its 
friends abandoned the position that gave 
them strength* Besides, Christians could 
not have recourse to famine and to war to 
secure the triumph of the Gospel, without 
their consciences becoming troubled. The 
Zurichers “ walked not in the Spirit^ but in the 
flesh ; now^ the works of the flesh are hatred^ 
variance^ emulations^ wraths stHfe^ seditions 
The danger without was increasing, while 
within, hope, union, and courage were far 
from being augmented': men saw on the 
contrary tlie gradual disappearance of that 
harmony and lively faith which had been the 
strength of the Reform. The Reformation 
had grasped the sword, and that very sword 
pierced its heart. 

Occasions of discord were multiplied in 
Zurich. By the advice of Zwingle, the iiiun- 
her of nobles was diminished in the two 
councils, because of their opposition to the 
Gospel ; and this measure spread discontent 
among the most honourable families of the 
canton. The millers and bakers were placed 
under certain regulations, wliich the dearth 
rendered necessary, and a great part of the 
townspeople attributed this proceeding to the 
sermons of the reformer, and became irritated 
against him. Kodolph Lavater, bailiff of 
Kibourg, was appointed captain-general, and 
the officers who were of longer standing than 
lie were offended. Many who had been for- 
merly the most distinguished by their zeal 
for the Reform, now openly opposed the cause 
they had supported. The ardour with which 
the ministers of peace demand<5d war spread 
in every quarter a smothered dissatisfaction, 
and many persons gave vent to their indig- 
nation. This unnatural confusion of Church 
and State, which had corrupted Christianity 
after the age of Constiintine, was hurrying 
on the ruin of the Reformation. The majo- 
rity of the Great Council, ever ready to adopt 
important and salutary resolutions, was de- 
stroyed. The old magistrates, who were 
still at tiic head of affairs, allowed themselves 
to bo carried away by feelings of jealousy 
against men whose non-official influence pre- 
vailed over theirs. All those who hated the 
doctrine of the Gospel, whether from love of 
the world or from love to the pope, boldly 
raised their heads in Zurich. The partisans 
of the monks, the friends of foreign service, 
the malcontents of every class, coalesced in 
pointing out Zwingle as the author of all the 
sufferings of the people. 
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Zwingle was heart-broken. He saw that 
Zurich and the Beformation were hastening 
to their ruin, and he could not check them. 
How could ho do so, since, without suspect- 
ing it, he had been tlie principal accomplice 
in these disasters ? What was to be done ? 
{Should tbe pilot remain in the ship which he 
is no longer permitted to save ? There was 
but one means of safety for Zurich and for 
Zwingle. He should have retired from the 
political stage, and fallen back on that king- 
dom which IS not of this world; he should, 
like Moses, have kept his hands and his 
heart nighty and day raised towards heaven, 
and energetically preached repentance, faith, 
and peace. But religious and political mat- 
ters were united in the mind of this great 
man by such old and dear ties, that it was 
impossible for him to distinguish their line 
of separation. This confusion had become 
his dominant idea; the Christian and the 
citizen were for him one and the same cha- 
racter; and hence it resulted, that all re- 
sources of the state — even cannons and 
arquebuses — were to be placed at the service 
of the Truth. When one peculiar idea thus 
seizes upon a man, we sec a false conscience 
formed within him, which approves of many 
things condemned by the Word of the Lord. 

Tiiis was now Zwingle’s condition. War 
appeared to liim legitimate and desirable; 
and if that w'as refused, he had only to with- 
draw from public life : he Avas for every thing 
( r nothing. He therefore, on the 26th July, 
appeared before the Great Council with 
dimmed eyes and disconsolate heart : “ For 
eleven years,” said he, “ I have been preach- 
ing the Gospel among you, and have warned 
you faitlifully and paternally of the woes 
that are hanging over you; but no attention 
has been paid to my words ; the friends of 
foreign alliances, the enemies of the Gospel, 
are elected to the Council, and while you 
refuse to follow my advice, I am made re- 
sponsible for every misfortune. 1 cannot 
accept such a position, and I ask for my dis- 
missal.” The reformer retireil bathed in 
tears. 

The council shuddered as they heard these 
words. All the old feelings of respect Avhich 
they liad so long entertained for Zwingle 
were revived ; to lose him noAV was to ruin 
Zurich. The burgomaster and the other 
magistrates received orders to persuade him 
to recall his fatal resolution. The confer- 
ence took place on the aaino day ; Zwingle 
asked time for consideration. For three 
days and three nights he sought the road 
tliat he should follow. Seeing the dark 
storm that was gathering from every quarter, 
be considered whether he ought to quit Zu- 
rich and seek refuge on the lofty hills of the 
Tockonburg, where he had been reared, at 
a time when liis country and his Church 
were on the point of being assailed and 
beaten down by their enemies, like com by 
the bail-storm. He groaned and cried to the 


Lord. He would have put away the oup of 
bitterness that was presented to his soul, out 
could not gather up the resolution. At 
length the sacrifice was accomplished, and 
the victim was placed shuddering upon tbe 
altar. Three days after the first conference, 
Zwingle reappeared in the council : “ I will 
stay with you,” said he, “ and I will labour 
for the public safety — ^until death 1” 

From this moment ho displayed new zeal. 
On the one hand, he endeavoured to revive 
harmony and courage in Zurich ; on the 
other, he set about arousing and exciting 
the allied cities to increase and concentrate 
all the forces of the Reformation. Faithful 
to the political vocation he imagined to have 
received from God himself — ^persuaded that 
it was in the doubts and want of energy of 
the Bernese that he must look for the cause 
of all the evil, the reformer repaired to 
Bremgarten with Collins and Steiner, during 
the fourth conference of the diet, although 
he incurred great danger in the attempt. 
He arrived secretly by night, and having 
entered the house of his friend and disciple, 
Bullingcr, he invited the deputies of Bcme 
(J. J. do Wattoville and Im Hag) to meet 
him there Avith the greatest secrecy, and 
prayed them in the most solemn tone ear- 
nestly to reflect upon the dangers of the Re- 
form. “ I fear,” said he, “ that in conse- 
quence of our unbelief this business will not 
succeed. By refusing supplies to the Five 
Cantons, we havo*be^un a work that Avill 
be fatal to us. What is to bo done ? With- 
draw the prohibition? The cantons will 
then be more insolent and liaughty than ever. 
Enforce it ? They Avill take the offensive, 
and if their attack succeed you will behold 
our fields red with the blood of the believers, 
the doctrine of truth cast doAvn, the Church 
of Christ laid waste, all social relations over- 
throAvn, our adversaries more hardened and 
irritated against the Gospei, and crowds of 
priests and monks again filling our rural 

districts, streets, and temples And yet,” 

added ZAvinglc, after a few instants of emo- 
tion and silence, “ that also will have an 
end.” The Bernese Avere filled with agitation 
by the solemn voice of the reformer. We 
see,” replied they, “ all that is to be feared 
for our common cause, and we will employ 
every care to prevent such great disasters.” 
— “ I who write these things was present 
and heard them,” adds Bullingcr.^ 

It Avas feared that if the presence of 
Zwingle at Bremgarten became known to 
the deputies of the Five Cantons, they would 
not restrain their violence. During this 
nocturnal conference three of the town-coun- 
cillors wore stationed as sentinels in front of 
Bullinger’s house. Before daybreak, the 
reformer and his two friends, accompanied 
by Bullingcr and the three councillors, 
passed through the deserted streets leading 


These words are in Latin : Hco ipse, qul htsc soribo, ab 
illis audivi, prtesens colloquio. Bui. ui. 49. 
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to the gate on the road to Zurich. Three 
diiferent times Zwingle took leave of Bal- 
linger, who was erelong to he his successor. 
His xoind was filled with a presentiment of 
his approaching death ; ho could not tear 
hims^ from that young friend whoso face 
he was never to see again ; he blessed him 
amidst floods of tears. “ 0 my dear H enry 1” 
said he, “ may God protect you ! Bo faith- 
ful to our Lord Jesus Christ and to his 
Church.” At length they separated ; but at 
that very moment, says Bullhiger, a myste- 
rious personage, clad in a robe as white 
as snow, suddenly ^ appeared, and after 
frightening the soldiers who guarded the 
gate, plunged suddenly into the water, and 
vanished. Bullinger, Zwiiiglo, and their 
friends did not perceive it ; Bullinger him- 
self sought for it all around, but to no pur- 
pose;^ still the sentinels persisted in the 
reality of this frightful apparition. Bullinger 
greatly agitated returned in darkness and in 
silence to his house. His mind involunta- 
rily compared the departure of Zwingle and 
the white phantom ; and he shuddered at the 
frightful omen - which the thought of this 
spectre impressed upon his mind. 

Sufferings of another kind pursued Zwingle 
to Zurich. He had thought that by consent- 
ing to remain at the liead of affairs, he would 
recover all his ancient influence. But he 
was deceived : the people desired to see him 
there, and yet they would not follow him. 
Tlie Zurichers daily became more and more 
indisposed towards the war which they had 
at first demanded, and identified themselves 
with the passive system of Berne. Zwingle 
remained for some time stupificd and motion- 
less before this inert mass, which his most 
vigorous exertions could not move. But 
soon discovering in every quarter of the 
horizon the prophetic signs, precursors of the 
storm about to hurst upon the ship of which 
he was the pilot, he uttered cries of anguish, 
and showed the signal of distre.s.s. “ 1 secs” 
exclaimed he one day to the people from the 
pulpit, v/hither he had gone to give utter- 
ance to his gloomy forebodings, — “ I see that 
the most faithful warnings cannot save you ; 
you will not puiii.sh the pensioners oi the 

foreigner They have too firm a support 

among us ! A chain is prepared — behold it 
entire — it unrolls link after link, — soon wiU 
they bind me to it, and more than one pious 

Zuricher wuth me It is agp.iiist me they 

are enraged I I am ready ; I submit to the 
Lord’s will. But these people shall never be 

my masters As for thee, O Zurich, they 

will give thee thy reward ; tliey will strike 
thee on the head. Thou wiliest it. Thou 
refusest to punish them ; well ! it is they 
who will punish thee.* But God will not 
the less preserve his Word, and their haughti- 
ness shall come to an end.” Such was Zwiii- 

1 Eln menseben In cln Kchricewcisfien Klcld. Bull. lii. 49. 

3 Straafeu wUlt sy nitl, doA werden ay dich straafen. 
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gle’s cry of agony ; but the immobility of 
death alone replied. The hearts of the 
Zurichers were so hardened that the sharpest 
arrows of the reformer could not pierce them, 
and they fell at his feet blunted and useless. 

But events were pressing on, which justi- 
fied all his fears. The Five Cantons had re- 
jected every proposition that had been made 
to them. “ Why do you talk of punishing a 
few wrongs ? ” they had replied to the media- 
tors : “ it is a question of quite another land. 
Do you not require that w'e should receive 
back among us the heretics whom we have 
banished, and tolerate no other priests than 
those w'ho preach conformably to the Word 
of God ? Wo know what that means. No 
— no — wo will not abandon the religion of 
our fathers ; and if we must see oiir wives 
and our children deprived of food, our hands 
will know how to conquer what is refused to 
us : to that we pledge our bodies — our goods 
— our lives.” It was with this threatening 
language that the deputies quitted the diet 
of Bremgarten. They had proudly shaken 
the folds of their mantles, and war had fallen 
from them. 

The terror was general, and the alarmed 
citizens behold every where frightful por- 
tents, terrific signs, apparently foreboding 
tho most horrible events. It was not only 
the wliite phantom that had appeared at 
Bremgarten at Zwingle’s side : the most fear- 
ful omens, passing from mouth to mouth, 
filled the people with tho gloomicft presenti- 
ments. Ibc history of these phenomena, 
however strange it may appear, cliaracterizcs 
tlic period of whicli we write. We do not 
create the times; it is our simple duty to 
paint them as they really were. 

On the 2Cth July, a widow chancing to bo 
alone before her house, in tlic village of 
Castelcnschloss, suddenly beholds a frightful 
spectacle — blood springing from the earth all 
around her.* »She rushes in alarm into the 
cottage but, oh horrible ! blood is flow- 

ing every where — from the wainscot and 
from the stones — it falls in a stream from 
a basin on a shelf, and even the child’s cradle 
overflows with it. The woman imagines 
that the invisible, liand of an assassin has 
been at work, and rushes in distraction out 
of doors, ciying murder! murder!* Tho 
villagers and tho monks of a neighbouring 
convent assemble at the noise — tlicy partly 
succeed in effacing the bloody stains ; but a 
little later in the day, the other inhabitants 
of the house, sitting down in terror to eat 
their evening meal under tlie projecting 
eaves, suddenly discover blood bubbling up 
in a pond — blood flowing from the loft — 
blood covering all the walls of the house. 
Blood — blood — every where blood I I'he 
bailiff of Kchenkenberg and tho pastor of 


> Ante ct post earn purus aanffuls Ita acriter ex dura terra 
effluxit, ut ex vena inclsa. Zw.T.pp. H. 627. „ ,, 

3 Hod etiam oan^iis ex terra, lignls, ct lapldibua cfliuxil. 
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Dalheim arrive— inquire into the matter— 
afid immediately report it to the lords of 
Berne and to Zwingle. 

Scarcely had this horrible recital — the par- 
ticulars 01 which are faithfully preserved in 
Latin and in German — filled all minds with 
the idea of a horrible butchery, than in the 
western quarter of the heavens there ap- 
peared a frightful cornet,^ whose immense 
train of a pale yellow colour turned towards 
the louth. At the time of its setting, this 
apparition shone in the sky like the fire of a 
furnace.^ One night — on the 15th August 
as it would appear ^ — Zwingle and George 
Muller, formerly abbot of Wettingen, being 
together in the cemetery of the cathedral, 
both fixed their eyes upon this terrific meteor. 
“This ominous globe,” said Zwingle, “is 
come to light the path tliat loads to my grave. 
It will be at the cost of my life and of many 
good men with me. Although I am rather 
shortsighted, I foresee great calamities in the 
future.^ The truth and the Church will 
mourn ; but Christ will never forsake us.” 
1 1 was not only at Zurich that this flaming 
star spread consternation. Vadian being 
one niglit on an eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of {St. Gall, surrounded by his friends 
and disciples, after having explained to them 
the names of the stars and the miracles of 
the Creator, stopped before this comet, which 
denounced the anger of God ; and the famous 
'riicophrastus declared that it foreboded not 
only great bloodshed, but most especially the 
death of learned and illustrious men. This 
mysterious plieiiomeiion prolonged its fright- 
ful visitation until the 3d September. 

\Vhen once the noise of these omens was 
spread abroad, men could no longer conUiin 
tliemselvcs. Tlioir imaginations were ex- 
cited; they heaped fright upon fright; each 
place had its terrors. Two banners waving 
m the clouds had been seen on the mountain 
of the Brunig; at Zng a buckler had ap- 
peared in the heavens ; on the banks of the 
Keuss, reiterated explosions were heard dur- 
ing the nig’it ; on the lake of the Four Can- 
tons, ships with aerial combatants careered 
about in every direction. War — war; — 
blood — blood ! — these were the general cries 

In the midst of all this agitation, Zwiiigh 
.alone seemed tranquil. He rejected none o: 
these presentiments, but contemplated them 
with calmness. “ A heart that fears God,” 
said he, “ cares not for the threats of tlie 
world. To forward the designs of God 
whatever may happen, — this is liis task. A 
carrier who has a long road to go must mak~ 


I Ein gar cachrocklJchcr comet. Bull. il. 46. It was 
Halley’s comet, that returns about every 7b years. It ap^ 
reared last In iKia. ^ „ 

Wie t'ln fhuwr In elncr css. Ibid. Perhaps ViiIHngei 
alludes in this way to the phenomenon remark! ' ' 

astronomer lo Charles V., who observed this u- 
golstadt, and who say-s that the tall disappeared as tin 
nucleus approaehed the horizon. In 1456, its appearance 
had already excited great terror. 

« Cometam jam tni IS noctlbo* udernnt apud nos alii 
ego una tantum, puto If* Angu.sti. Zw. Bpp.p.634. 

4 Kgo CKCulus non unam oalr.mltatom expccto. Ibid 

p. 626. 


Up his mind to wear his waggon and his gear 
during the journey. If he carry his mer- 
chandise to the appointed spot, that is 
enough for him. We are the waggon and 
the gear of God. There is not one of the 
Tticles that is not worn, twisted, or broken j 
but our great Driver will not the less accom- 
plish by our means his vast designs. Is it not 
to those who fall upon the field of battle that 
the noblest crown belongs ? Take courage, 
then, in the midst of all these dangers, 
hrough which the cause of Jesus Christ 
must pass. Be of good cheer ! although we 
should never here below see its triumphs 
with our own eyes. The Judge of the combat 
beholds us, and it is ho wlio confers tlie 
Town. Others will enjoy upon earth the 
fruits of our labours ; while we, already in 
heaven, shall enjoy an eternal reward.”^ 
Thus spoke Zwingle, as he advanced 
calmly towards the threatening noise of the 
tempest, which, by its repeated flashes and 
sudden explosions, foreboded death. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Five Cantons decide for War— Deceitful Calm— Fatal 
Inactivity— Zurich forewarned— Banner of Lucerne plant, 
cd— Manifesto- The Ualiiwkks pillaged— The Monastery 
of Cappol— Letter— Infatuation of Zurich— New Warnings 
— Tho War begins— The Tocsin— A fearful Night— The 
War— Banner and Army of Zurich— Zwingle’s Departure 
— Zw'ingle’s Horse— A.ima Zwingle. 

The Five Cantons, assembled in diet at 
Lucerne, appeared full of determination, and 
war was decided upon. “ Wo will call upon 
the cities to respect our alliances,” said they, 
“ and if they refuse, we will enter the com- 
mon bailiwicks by force to procure provi- 
sions, and unite our banners in Zug to at- 
tack the enemy.” Tho Waldstettcs were not 
alone. The nuncio, being solicited by his 
Lucerne friends, had required that auxiliary 
troops, paid by tho pope, should be put in 
motion towards Switzerland, and he an- 
nounced their near arrival. 

Tliese resolutions carried terror into 
Switzerkand ; the mediating cantons met 
again at Avan, and drew up a plan that 
should leave tho religious question just as 
it had been settled by the treaty of 1529. 
Deputies immediately bore these proposi- 
tions to the different councils. liUcerne 
haughtily rejected them. “ 'rell those who 
sent you,” w^as tho reply, “ that we do not 
acknowledge them as our schoolmasters. We 
would rather die than yield the least thing 
to the prejudice of our faith,” The mediators 
returned to Arau, trembling and discouraged. 
This useless attempt increased the disagree- 
ment among the reformed, and gave the 
Waldstettcs still greater confidence. Zurich, 
so decided for tho reception of the Gospel, 
now became daily more irresolute ! The mem- 

1 Zw. Opp. Comment, in Jeremiam. This work waa com* 
posed the very year of Zwiugle’s death. 
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bers of the council distrusted each other; the 
people felt no interest in this war; and 
Zwmgle, notwithstanding his unshaken faith 
in the Justice of his cause, had no hope for 
the struggle that was about to take place, 
liemo, on its side, did not cease to entreat 
Zurich to avoid precipitation. “ Do not let 
us expose ourselves to the reproach of too 
much haste, as in 1529,” was the general 
remark in Zurich. “ We have sure friends 
in the midst of the Waldstettes ; let us wait 
until they announce to us, as they have pro- 
mised, some real danger.” 

It was soon believed that these temporizers 
were right. In fact the alarming news ceased. 
That constant rumour of war, which inces- 
santly came from the Waldstettes, was dis- 
continued. There were no more alarms — 
no more fears ! Deceitful omen ! 'Over the 
mountains and valleys of Switzerland hangs 
a gloomy and mysterious silence, the fore- 
runner of the tempest. 

Whilst the Zurichers were sleeping, the 
Waldstettes wore preparing to conquer their 
rights by force of arms. The chiefs, closely 
united to each other by common interests 
and dangers, found a powerful support in tlic 
indignation of the people. In a diet of the 
Five Cantons, held at Brunnen on the banks 
of the Lake of liucemc, opposite Grutli, the 
alliances of the confederation were read ; and 
the deputies, having been summoned to de- 
clare by their votes whether they thouglit 
the war just and lawful, all hands were 
raised with a shudder. The Waldstettes had 
immediately prepared their attack with the 
rofoundest mystery. All tlie passes had 
een guarded — all communication between 
Zurich and the Five Cantons had been ren- 
dered impossible. The friends upon whom 
the Zurichers had reckoned on the banks of 
the Lakes Lucerne and Zug, and who had 
promised them intelligence, were like prison- 
ers in their mountains. The terrible ava- 
lanche was about to slip from the icy sum- 
mits of the mountain, and to roll into the 
valleys, even to the gates of Zurich, over- 
throwing every thing in its passage, without 
the least forewarning of its fall, 'fhe medi- 
ators had returned discouraged to their can- 
tons. A spirit of imprudence and of eiTor — 
sad forerunner of the fall of republics as well 
as of kings — had spread over the whole city 
of Zurich. The council had at first given 
orders to call out the militia ; then, deceived 
by the silence of the Waldstettes, it had im- 
prudently revoked the decree, and Lavater, 
the commander of the army, had retired in 
discontent to Rybourg, and indignantly 
thrown far from him that sword which they 
had commanded him to leave in the scabbard. 
Thus the winds were about to be unchained 
from the mountains ; the waters of the great 
deep, aroused by a terrible earthquake, were 
about to open ; and yet the vessel of the state, 
sadly abandoned, sported up and down with 
indiffereneb over a frightful gulf, — its yards 


struck, its sails loose and motionless — ^with- 
out compass or crew— -without pilot, watch, 
or helm. 

Whatever were the exertions of the Wald- 
stettes, they could not entirely stifie the 
rumour of war, which from chalet to chalet 
called all their citizens to arms. God per- 
mitted a cry of alarm — a single one, it is true 
— to resound in the ears of the people of Zu- 
rich. On the 4th October, a little boy, who 
knew not what he was doing, succeeded in 
crossing the frontier of Zug, and presented 
liimself with two loaves at the gate of the 
reformed monastery of Cappel, situated in 
the farthest limits of the canton of Zurich. 
Ho was led to the abbot, to whom the child 
gave the loaves without saying a word. The 
superior, with whom there chanced to be at 
that time a councillor from Zurich, Henry 
Peyer, sent by his government, tunied pale 
at the sight. “ If the Five Cantons intend 
entering by force of anns into the free baili- 
wicks,” had said these two Zurichers to one 
of their friends in Zug, “ you will send your 
son to us with one loaf; but- you will give 
him two if they are marching at onco upon 
the bailiwicks and upon Zurich.” The abbot 
and the councillor wrote with all speed to 
Zurich. “ Bo upon your guard! take up 
arms,” said they ; but no credit was attached 
to this inforraiition. 'J'ho council were at 
that time occupied in taking measures to 
prevent the supplies tfiat liad arrived from 
Alsace from entering the cantons. Zwingle 
liimself, who had never ceased to annonnee 
war, did not believe it. ‘* 'Those pensioners 
arc really clever fellows,” said the reformer. 
“ Their preparations may bo after all nothing 
but a French manoeuvre.”^ 

He was deceived — they were a reality. 
Four days were to accomplish the ruin (jf 
Zurich. Let us retrace in succession the 
history of these disastrous moments. 

On ►Sunday, 8th October, a messenger ap- 
peared at Zurich, and demanded in the name 
of the Five Cantons, letters of perpetual alli- 
ance.^ 'J’he majority saw in this step 
nothing hut a trick ; but Zwingle began to 
discern the thunderbolt in the black cloud 
that was drawing near. He Avas in the pul 
pit : it was the last time he was destined to 
appear there ; and as if ho had seen the for- 
midable spectre of Rome rise frightfully 
above the Alps, calling upon him and 
upon his people to abandon the faith: — 
“ No — no ! ” cried he, “ never will I deny 
my licdeemcr ! ” 

At the same moment a messenger arrived 
in haste from Mulinen, commander of the 
Knights-hospitallers of St. John at Hitz- 
kylch. “On Friday, 6th October,” said he 
to the councils of Zurich, “ the people of Lu- 
cerne planted their banner in the Great 

1 Dlse Iro Rustnng moebte woll elno fyanzdsUebe prattlk 
sein. Hull. Hi. H6. 

V Die ewige Bftnd abgefordert. J. J. Hottlnger, Hi. 977. 
According to Bulltnger, thlB did not take place until 
Monday. 
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Square.^ Two men that I sent to Lucerne 
have been thrown into prison. To-roorrow 
morning, Monday, 9th October, the Five 
Cantons will enter the bailiwicks. Already 
the country-people, frightened and fugitive, 
aro running to us in crowds.” — “ It is an 
idle story,” said the councils,® Nevertheless 
they recalled the commander-in-chief Lava- 
tcr, who sent off a trusty man, nephew of 
James Winckler, with orders to repair to 
Capjlfcl, and if possible as far as Zug, to re- 
connoitre the arrangements of the cantons. 

Tiie Waldstettes were in reality assem- 
bling round the banner of Lucerne. The 
people of this canton ; the men of Schwytz, 
Uri, Zug, and LTnterwalden ; refugees from 
Zurich and Berne, with a few Italians, 
formed the main body of the army, which 
had been raised to invade the free bailiwicks. 
Two manifestoes were published — one ad- 
dressed to the cantons, the other to foreign 
princes and nations. 

The Five Cantons energetically set forth 
the attacks made upon the treaties, the dis- 
cord sown throughout the confederation, and 
finally the refusal to sell them provisions — a 
refusal whoso only aim was (according to 
them) to excite the people against the 
magistrates, and to establish the Reform by 
force. “ It is not true,” added they, “ that — 
as they aro .continually crying out — we op- 
pose the preaching of the truth and the read- 
ing of the Bible. As obedient members of 
the Church, wc desire to receive all that our 
holy mother receives. But we reject the 
books and the innovations of Zwinglc and 
his companions.”® 

Hardly had tlio messengers charged with 
these manifestoes departed, before the first 
division of the army began to march, and 
arrived in the evening in the free bailiwicks. 
The soldiers having entered the deserted 
churches, and seen the images of the saints 
removed and the altars broken, their anger 
was kindled ; they spread like a torrent over 
the whole country, pillaged every thing they 
met with, :.ud were particularly enraged 
against the houses of the pastors, where 
they destroyed the furniture with oaths and 
maledictions. At the same time the division 
that was to form the main army marched 
upon Zug, thence to move upon Zurich. 

Cappel, at three leagues from Zurich, and 
about a league from Zug, was tlie first place 
they would reach in the Zurich territory, 
after crossing the frontier of the Five Can- 
tons. Near tlie Albis, between two hills of 
similar height, the Granges on the north, 
and the'lfelsberg on the south, in the midst 
of delightful pastures, stood the ancient and 
wealthy convent of the Cistercians, in whose 
church were the tombs of many ancient and 
noble families of these districts. The Abbot 

' Ire pancr In den Bni : .nen gresiec k .. Bull. 111. 8®. 

2 Ein gepdeh iind progcrey und unt uaraufl'setzend. Ibid. 

* Ala wir vertruwou Uutt und dei Welt autwurt lu geben. 
Ibid. IPl. 


Wolfgang Joner, a just and pious man, a 
great friend of the arts and letters, and a 
mstingnished preacher, had reformed his con- 
vent in 1527. Full of compassion, and rich 
in good works, particularly towards the poor 
of the canton of Zug and the free bailiwicks, 
he was held in great honour throughout the 
whole country.^ Ho predicted what would 
be the termination of the war •, yet as soon 
as danger approached, he spared no labour to 
servo his country. 

It was on Sunday night that the abbot 
received positive intelligence of the prepara- 
tions at Zug. He paced up and down his 
cell with hasty steps; sleep fled from his 
eyes ; ho drew near his lamp, and addressing 
his intimate friend, Peter ISimmlcr, who suc- 
ceeded him, and who was then residin.g at 
Kylchberg, a village on the borders of the 
lake, and about a league from the town, ho 
hastily wrote these words : “ The great 
anxiety and trouble which agitate me pre- 
vent me from busying myself with the ma- 
nagement of the house, and induce me to 
write to you all that is preparing. The 
time is come the scourge of God ap- 
pears.® After many journeys and inqui- 

ries, we have learnt tliat the Five Cantons 
will march to-day (Monday) to seize upon 
llitzkylch, while the main army assembles 
its banners at Baar, between Zug and Cappel. 
Those from the valley of the Adige and the 
Italians will arrive to-day or to-morrow.” 
This letter, through some unforeseen circum- 
stance, did not reach Zurich till the evening. 

Meanwhile the messenger whom Lavater 
had sent — the nephew of J. Winckler — 
creeping on liis belly, gliding uiiperceivcd 
past the sentinels, and clinging to the shrubs 
that overhung the precipices, had succeeded 
in making his way where no road had been 
cleared. On arriving near Zug, ho had dis- 
covered with alarm the banner and the 
militia hastening from all sides at beat of 
drum ; then traversing again these unknown 
passes, he had returned to Zurich with this 
information.® 

It was high time that the bandage should 
fall from the eyes of the Zurichers ; but the 
delusion was to endure until the end. The 
council which was called together met in 
small number. “The Five Cantons,” said 
they, “ are making a little noise to frighten 
us, and to make us rai.so the blockade.”* 
The council, however, decided on sending* 
Colonel Rodolph Dumysen and Ulrich Funck 
to Cappel, to see what was going on ; and 
each one, tranquillized by this unmeaning 
step, retired to rest. 

They did not slumber long. Every hour 
brought fresh messengers of alarm to Zurich. 

» That armen liiten vll gutfl....und by aller ErbarXeit in 
gTO.ssern ansiihcn. Bull. ill. 161. 

' Die Zyt ist Uie, das die rOt gottes sich wll erzeigen. 
Ibid. b7. 

3 Naben den Wachten, durch umvag und gestrupp. 
Ibid. 

* 8y machtend aleln ein geprSg. Ibid. 103. 
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“ The banners of four cantons are assembled the Smaller Council the old banneret 
at Zug,” said they. “ They are only waiting Schweitzer, William Toning, captain of the 
for Uri. The people of the free bailiwicks arq^uebusiers, J. Dennikoii, captain of the 
are flocking to Cappel, and demanding arms artillery, Zwingle, and some others, said to 

Help! help!” them, “Let us deliberate pi-omptly on the 

Before the break of day the council was means of saving the canton and the city, 
again assembled, and it ordered the convo- I^et the tocsin immediately call out all the 
cation of the Two Hundred. An old man, citizens.” The captain-general feared that 
whose hair had grown gray on the battle- the councils would shrink at this proceeding, 
field and in the council of the state — the and he wished to raise the landsturm by the 
banneret John Schweitzer — ^raising his head simple advice of the chiefs of the army and 
enfeebled by age, and darting the last beam, of Zwingle. “ We cannot take it upon our- 
as it were, from his eyes, exclaimed, “ Now selves,” said they ; “ the two councils are 
— at this very moment, in God’s name, send still sitting ; let us lay this proposition be- 
an advanced-guard to Cappel, and let the fore them.” They hastened towards the 
army, promptly collecting round the banner, placo of meeting ; but, fatal mischance ! 
follow It immediately.” He said no more; there were only a few members of the Smaller 
but the charm was not yet broken. “ The Council on the benches. “ The consent of 
peasants of the free bailiwicks,” said some, the Two Hundred is necessary,” said they. 
“ we know to be hasty, and easily carried Again a new delay, and the enemy w ere on 
away. They make the matter greater than their inarch. Two hours after noon the 
it really is. The wisest plan is to wait for Groat Council met again, but only to make 
the report of the councillors.” In Zurich long and useless speeches.^ At length the 
there was no longer either arm to defend or resolution was taken, and at seven in the 
head to advise. evening the tocsin began to sound in all the 

It was seven in the morning, and the country districts. Treason united with this 
assembly was still sitting, when Rodolph dilatoriness, and persons who pretended to 
Gwerb, pastor of Rifferschwyl, near Cappel, be envoys from Zurich stopped the landsturm 
arrived in haste. “ The people of the lord- in many places, as being contrary to the opi- 
ship of Knonau,” said he, “ are crowding nion of the council. A great number of 
round the convent, and loudly calling for citizens went to sleep again, 
chiefs and for aid. The enemy is approach- It was a fearful night. The thick dark- 
ing. Will our lords of Zurich (say they) ness — a violent storm — the alarm-bell ring- 
abandon themselves, and us with them ? l)o ing from every steeple — the people running 
they wish to give us up to slaughter ? ” The to arms — the noise of swords and guns — the 
pastor, who had witnessed these mournful sound of trumpets and of drums, combined 
scenes, spoke with animation. The council- with the roaring of the tempest, — the dis- 
lors, whose infatuation was to be prolonged trust, discontent, and even treason, which 
to the last, were offended at his message, spread affliction in every quarter — the sobs 
“ They want to make us act imprudently,” of women and of children — the cries which 
replied they, turning in their arm-chairs. accompanied many a heart-rending adieu — 
They had scarcely ceased speaking before an earthquake which occurred about nine 
a new messenger appeared, wearing on his o’clock at night, as if nature herself had 
features the marks of the greatest terror ; it shuddered at the blood that was about to be 
was kSchwytzer, landlord of the “ Beech Tree ” spilt, and which violently shook the moun- 
on Mount Albis. “ My lords Dumysen and tains and the valleys all increased the 
Funck,” said he, “ have sent me to you with terrors of this fatal night, — a night to be 
all speed to announce to the council that the followed by a still more fatal day. 

Five Cantons have seized upon llitzkylch, While these events w’^ero passing, the 
and that they are now collecting all their Zurichers encamped on the heights of Cappel 
troops at Baar. My lords remain in the to the number of about one thousand men, 
bailiwicks to aid the frightened inhabitants.” fixed their eyes on Zug and upon the lake, 
This time the most confident turned pale, attentively watching every movement. On 
Terror, so long restrained, passed like a Hash a sudden, a little before night, they per- 
of lightning through every heart.' Hitz- ccived a few barks filled with soldiers coming 
kylch was in the power of the enemy, and from the side of Arth, and rowing across the 
the war was begun. lake towards Zug. Their number increases 

It was resolved to expedite to Cappel a — one boat follows another — soon they dis- 
flying camp of six hundred men with six tinctly hear the bellowing of the Bull (the 
guns ; but the command was intrusted to horn) of Uri,® and discern the banner. The 
George Godli, whose brother was in the army barks draw near Zug ; they are moored to 
of the Five Cantons, and he was enjoined to the shore, which is lined with an irameiiae 
keep on the defensive. Godli and his troops crowd. The warriors of Uri and the arqiie- 
had just left the city, when the captain- 

IjT.V'ifftv Rn niTHfiTi in cr tlip IiaII of ^ W^ftTd vll und Iftns dftrin Bull* IH- • 

A^avaioi, Sammoning into tlie nan OI 2 eIh atarlrerErdbldem, der das Land, auch Berg und 

Thai gwaltlgllch ershtttt. TachudJ, Helvetia, li. IH6. 

t Dleaer Bottachaft erachrack menkllch libel. Bull. 111. * VVl schlffen uff Zug faren, und hort man lujen den un 

i.H. Stler. Bull. 111. 1(0. 
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busiers of the Adige spring up and leap on gates. About 200 men thus set out in con- 
shore, where they are received with acclama- fusion. All those who remained prepared to 
tions, and take up their quarters for the depart. 

night : behold the enemies assembled I The Zwingle was now seen issuing from a house 
council are informed with all speed. before which a caparisoned horse was stamp- 

The agitation was still greater at Zurich ing impatiently ; it was his own. His lodk 
than at Gappel : the confusion was increased was firm, but dimmed by sorrow. He parted 
by uncertainty. The enemy attacking them from his wife, his children, and his numerous 
on different sides at once, they knew not friends, without deceiving himself, and with 
where to carry assistance. Two hours after a bruised heart. ^ He observed the thick 
midflight five hundred men with four guns Waterspout, which, drivenby a terrible wind, 
quitted the city for Breingarten, and three advanced whirling towards him. Alas ! he 
or four hundred men with five guns for had himself called up this hurricane by quit- 
Wadenschwyl. They turned to the right ting the atmosphere of the Gospel of peace, 
and to the left, while the enemy was in and throwing himself into the midst of po- 
front. litical passions. He was convinced that he 

Alarmed at its own weakness, the council would be its first victim. Fifteen days before 
resolved to apply without delay to the cities the attack of the Waldstettes, he had said 
of the Christian co-burgliery. “As this re- from the pulpit: “1 know the meaning of 
volt,” wrote they, “ has no other origin than all this ; 1 am the person specially pointed 
the Word of God, we entreat you once — at. All this comes to pass — in order that I | 
twice — thrice, as loudly, as seriously, as may die.”* The council, according to an 
firndy, and as eaniestly, as our ancient alii- ancient custom, had called upon him to ac- 
anccs and our Christian co-burghcry permit company the army as its chaplain. Zwingle 
and command us to do — to set forth without did not hesitate. He prepared himself with- 
delay with all your forces. Haste ! haste ! out surprise and without anger, — with tlie 
haste! Act as promptly as possible^ — the calmness of a Christian who places himself 
danger is yours as well as ours.” Thus confidently in the hands of his God. If the 
spake Zurich ; but it was already too late. cause of Rcforji was doomed to perish, ho 
At break of day the banner was raised be- was ready to perish with it. Surrounded by 
fore the town-house ; instead of flaunting his weeping wife and friends — by his children 
proudly in the wind, it hung drooping down who clung to his garments to detain him, he 
the staff — a sad omen that filled many minds quitted that house where he had tasted so much 
with fear. Lavater took up his station happiness. At the moment that his hand 
under this standard ; but a long period elapsed was upon his horse, just as he was about to 
before a few hundred soldiers could be got to- mount, the animal violently started back 
getlier,^ In the square and in all the city several paces, and when lie was at last in 
disorder and confusion prevailed. The troops, the saddle, it refused for a time to move, 
fatigued by a hasty march or by long wait- rearing and prancing backwards, like that 
ing, were faint and discouraged. horse which the greatest captain of modern 

At ten o’clock, only 700 men were under times had mounted as he was about to cross 
arms. The selfish, the lukewarm, the friends the Niernen. Many in Zurich at that time 
of Rome and of the foreign pensioners, had thought with the soldier of the Grand Army 
remained at home. A few old men who had when he saw Napoleon on the ground : “ It 
more courage than strength — several mem- is a bad omen ! a Roman would go back ! 
bers of the two councils who were devoted Zwingle having at last mastered his horse, 
to the hc-V cause of God’s Word — ^many gave the reins, applied the spur, started for- 
ministers of the Church who desired to live ward, and disappeared, 
and die with the Reform — the boldest of tbe At eleven o’clock the flag was struck, and 
townspeople and a few peasants, especially all who remained in the square — about 500 
those from tbe neighbourhood of the city — such men — began their march along with it. The 
I i were the defenders who, wanting that moral greater part were torn with difficulty from 
force so necessary for victory, incompletely the arms of their families, and walked sad 
armed, and without uniform, crowded in dis- and silent, as if they were going to the scaf- 
order around the banner of Zurich. fold instead of battle. There was no order — 

The army should have numbered at least no plan ; the men were isolated and scattered, 
4000 men ; they waited still ; tlie usual oath some running before, some after the colours, 
had not been administered ; and yet courier their extreme confusion presenting a fearful 
after courier arrived, breathless and in dis- appearance so much so, that those who re- 
order, announcing the terrible danger that mained behind — the women, the children, 
threatened Zurich. All this disorderly crowd and the old men, filled with gloomy forc- 
was violently agitated— they no longer waited 

for the commands of their chiefs, and many Anm Uhelnhard paro. Meyer of Kuonau, and BuU. 

without taking the oath rushed through the i u’t ego tollar finnt omnia. Ue vita et obltu Zwlnglll, 

Myconlus. 

3 S6gur : Hist, de Napoldon et do la Qrande Arm£e, i. 142. 

1 Ylentx. ylentz, ylentz, uffa slier schnelllst. Bull, ill * NiiUusordo, nulla consllia,nuURimentes,taQta animo< 

110 . rum disaonantia. tarn horrenda faclea ante et post atgna 

2 fiammlet sich doch das voick gtnachsam. Ibid. 112. sparsim currentium hominum. De vita et ob. Zwinglii. 
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bodings, boat their breasts as they saw them 
pass, and many years after, the remembrance 
of this day of tumult and sadness drew this 
groan from Oswald Myconius : “ Whenever 
1 recall it to mind, it is as if a sword pierced 
my heart.” Zwingle, armed according to the 
usage of the chamains of the confederation, 
rode mournfully behind this distracted mul- 
titude. Myconius, when he saw him, was 
nigh faintin^.^ Zwingle disappeared, and 
Oswald remained behind to weep. 

He did not shed tears alone ; in all quarters 
were heard lamentations, and every house 
was changed into a house of prayer.* In the 
midst of this universal sorrow, one woman 
remained silent ; her only cry was a bitter 
heart, her only language the mild and sup- 
pliant eye of faith : — this was Anna, Zwingle’s 
^vife. 8he liad seen her husband depart — 
her son, lier brother, a great number of inti- 
mate friends and near relations, whoso ap- 
proaching death she foreboded. But her 
soul, strong as that of her husband, offered 
to God the sacrifice of her holiest affections. 
Gradually the defenders of Zurich precipi- 
tated their march, and the tumult died away 
in tlie distance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Scene of War— The Enemy at Zug— Declaration of War 
— Oouncil— Army of the Forest Cantons appears— The 
first Gun fired— Zwingle’s Gravity and Sorrow— Zurich 
Army ascending the AlhLs— Halt and Council at tho 
Ucecn Tree— They quicken their March— Jauch’s Kecon- 
tittlssance— ills Appeal— Ambuscade. 

I'jirs night, which was so stormy in Zurich, 
li.'id not been calmer among the inhabitants 
of Cappel. They had received the most 
alarming reports one after another. It was 
necessary to take up a position that would 
, allow the troops assembled round the con- 
II vent to resist the enemy’s attack until the 
arrival of the reinforcements that were 
expected from the city. They cast their eyes 
oil a small hill, which lying to the north to- 
wards Zurich, and traversed by the highroad, 
presented an uneven but sufficiently exten- 
sive surface. A deep ditch that surrounded 
it on three sides defended the approaches ; 
but a small bridge, that was the only issue 
on the side of Zurich, rendered a precipitate 
retreat very dangerous. On the south-west 
was a wood of beech-trccs ; on the south, in 
the direction of Zug, was the highroad and a 
marshy valley. “ Lead us to tho Granges,” 
cried all the soldiers. They were conducted 
thither. Tho artillery was stationed near 
some ruins. The line of battle was drawn 
up on the side of the monastery and of Zug, 
and sentinels were placed at tho foot of the 
slope. 

Meantime, the signal was given at Zug 

1 Quem'utvidi repentluo doloro cordis vlx conslstebaxn. 
De Tita et ob. Zwinglil. 

3 ManebamuB uon eerie tine Jug bug susplrlit, non tine 
preetbus ad Deum. Ibid. 


and Baar; the drums beat: the soldiers of 
the Five Cantons took up their arms. A 
universal feeling of joy animated them. The 
churches were opened, the bells rang, and 
the serried ranks of the cantons entered the 
cathedral of St. Oswald, where mass was 
celebrated and the Host offered up for the 
sins of the people. All the army began their 
march at nine o'clock, with banners dying. 
The avoyer John Golder commanded the 
contingent of Lucerne ; tho landaidman 
James Troguer that of Uri ; tho landamman 
Rychmuth, a mortal enemy of tho Reforma- 
tion, that of Schwytz ; the landamman Zell- 
ger, that of Unterwalden ; and Oswald Dooss 
that of Zug. Eight thousand men marched 
in order of battle : all the picked men of tho 
Five Cantons were there. Fresh and active 
after a quiet night, and having only one 
short league to cross before reaching the 
enemy, these haughty Waldstettes advanced 
with a firm and regular step under tho com- 
mand of their chiefs. 

On reaching the common meadow of Zug, 
they halted to take tho oath : every hand 
was upraised to heaven, and all swore to 
avenge themselves. They were about to re- 
sume their march, when some aged men 
made signs to them to stop. “ Comrades,” 
said they, “ we have long offended Goffi 
Our blasphemies, our oaths, our wars, our 
revenge, our pride, our drunkenness, our 
adulteries, the gold of tho stranger to whom 
our hands have been extended, and all tho 
disorders in which we have indulged, have 
so provoked his anger, that if he should 
punish us to-day, we should only receive the 
desert of our crimes.” The emotion of tho 
chiefs had passed into the ranks. All tho 
army bent the knee in the midst of the 
plain ; deep silence prevailed, and every sol- 
dier, with bended head, crossed himself de- 
voutly, and repeated in a low voice five 
paters, as many aves, and the credo. One 
iniglit have said that they were for a time in 
the midst of a vast and stilly desert. Sud- 
denly the noi.se of an immense crowd was 
again heard. The army rose up. “ Soldiers," 
said the captains, “ you know tlio cause of 
this war. Bear your wives and your chil- 
dren continually Dcforc your eyes.” 

The chief usher [grand sautier) of Lucerne, 
wearing the colours of the canton, now 
approached tho chiefs of the army: they 
placed in his hands the declaration of war, 
dated on that very day, and sealed with the 
arms of Zug. He then set off on horseback, 
preceded by a trumpeter, to carry this paper 
to tho commander of the Zurichers. 

It was eleven in the morning. The Zu- 
richers soon discovered the enemy’s army, 
and cast a sorrowful glance on the small 
force they were able to oppose to it. Every 
minute the danger increased. All bent 
their knees, their eyes were raised to heaven, 
and every Zuricher uttered a cry from tho 
bottom of his heart, praying for deliverance 
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from God. As soon as the prayer was ended, 
they got ready for battle. There were at 
that time about twelve hundred men under 
arms. 

At noon the trumpet of the Five Cantons 
sounded not far from tho advanced posts. 
Godli, having collected the members of the 
two councils who happened to be with the 
army, as well as the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, and having ranged 
thcT^i in a circle, ordered the secretary lihein- 
hard to read tlio declaration of which the 
Sautier of Lucerne was the bearer. After 


G^li, the abbot, and several others were op- 
posed to this: “If we stop up the wood, by 
throwing down the trees, we shall ourselves 
be unable to work our guns in that direc- 
tion,” said they. — “ Well I at least let us 
place some arquebusiors in that quarter.” — 
“We are already so small a number,” re- 
plied the captain, “ that it will be imprudent 
to divide the forces.” Neither wisdom nor 
courage were to save Zurich. They once 
more invoked the help of God, and waited in 
expectation. 

At one o’clock the Five Cantons fired the 


the reading, Gddli opened a council of war. 
“ We are few in number, and the forces of 
our adversaries are great,” said Landolt, 
bailiff of Marpac, “ but 1 will hero await the 
enemy in the name of God.” “ Wait I” cried 
tlic captain of the halberdiers, Kodolph Zigler; 
“impossible! let us rather take advantage 
of the ditch that cuts the road to effect our 
retreat, and let us every where raise a lev^e 
rrt Tills was in truth tho only means 

of safety. But Iliidi Gallinann, considering 
every step backwards as an act of cowardice, 
cried out, stamping his feet forcibly on the 
earth, and casting a fiery glance around him, 
“ Here — here sliall be my grave !”^ — “ It is 
now too late to retire with honour,” said 
otiicr officers. “ This day is in tho hands of 
CJod. Ijct us suffer wliatcver he lays upon 
us.” It was put to the vote. 

The members of the council had scarcely 
raised their hands in token of assent, when a 
great noise was heard around them. “ The 
captain I the captain 1” cried a soldier from 
the outposts who arrived in haste. “ Silence, 
silence !” replied tho ushers driving him 
back ; “ they are holding a council !” — “ It 
is no longer time to hold a council,” replied 
the soldier. “ Conduct nio iininediately to 

the captaiu.” “ Our sentinels arc falling 

back,” cried he with an agitated voice, as ho 
arrived before Giidli. “ 'file enemy h there 
— they arc advancing through the forest with 
all their forces and with great tumult.” He 
had not cc.4„scd speaking before the sentinels, 
who were in truth retiring on all sides, ran 
up, and tho army of the Five Cantons was 
soon seen climbing the slope of Ifelsherg in 
face of the Granges, and pointing their guns, 
riio leaders of the Waldatettes were examin- 
ing the position, and seeking to discover by 
wliat means their army could reach that of 
Zurich. The Zurichers were asking them- 
selves the same question. The nature of the 
ground prevented the Waldstottes from pass- 
ing below the convent, hut they could arrive 
by another quarter. Ulrich ilrUder, under' 
bailiff of lluscn, in the canton of Zurich, 
fixed liis anxious look on tho beech-wood. 
“ It is tlicnce that the enemy will fall upon 
us !” “ Axes — axes I” immediately cried se- 
veral voices : “let us cut down the trees !”* 

1 T>a, d* mus min Klrchhof sin. Bull. 111. 116. 

3 RttUobe schrilwcnd iiach /vcUsen das man das Waldt 
vFrItallte. Ibid. 


first gun : the ball passing over the convent 
fell below the Granges ; a second passed over 
the line of battle ; a third struck a hedge 
close to the ruins. The Zurichers, seeing 
the battle was begun, replied with courage ; 
but tho slowness and awkwardness with 
which the artillery was served in those days 
prevented any great loss being inflicted on 
either side. When the enemy perceived this, 
they ordered their advanced guard to descend 
from Ifelsherg and to reach the Granges 
through the meadow ; and soon the whole 
army of the cantons advanced in this direc- 
tion, but with difficulty and over bad roads. 
Some arquebusiors of Zurich came and an- 
nounced the disorder of the cantons. “ Bravo 
Zurichers,” cried Kudi Gallmann, “ if we 
attack them now, it is all over with tlicm.” 
At these rvords some of the soldiers prepared 
to enter the wood on the left, to fall upon the 
disheartened Waldstottes. But Godli per- 
ceiving this movement, cried out: “ Where 
arc you going ? — do you not know that wo 
have agreed not to separate?” He then 
ordered the skirmishers to be recalled, so that 
tho wood remained entirely open to the 
enemy. They w’crc satisfied wdth discharg- 
ing a few random shots from time to time to 
prevent the cantons from establishing them- 
selves there. The firing of the artillery 
continued until three o’clock, and announced 
far and wide, even to Bremgartcii and Zu- 
rich, that the battle had commenced. 

In the meanwhile the great banner of Zu- 
rich and all those who surrounded it, among 
whom was Zwinglc, came a«lvancing in dis- 
order towards the Albis. For a year past 
tho gaiety of the reformer had entirely disap- 
peared: he was grave, melancholy, easily 
moved, having a weight on his heart that 
seemed to crush it. Often would he throw 
himself weeping at tho feet of his Master, 
and seek in prayer the strength of which he 
stood in need. No one liad ever observed in 
liim any irritation ; on the contrary, he had 
received with mildness the counsels that had 
been offered, and had remained tenderly 
attached to men whose convictions were not 
the same as his owm. He was now advanc- 
ing mournfully along the road to Cappel ; 
and John Maaler of Winterthour, who was 
riding a few paces behind him, heard his 
groans and sighs, intermingled with fervent 
prayers. If any one spoke to him, he was 
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II found firm and strong in the peace that pro- saring the republic, thought only oTdviiir 
// Cecils from fmth; bat be did not conceal bis with glory; but we hare merely a banner 
I conviction thatheshonldnever see his family and nosoidiera/’--“HoTvcan westay calmly 
I or church again. Thus advanced the forces upon these heights,” said Zwingle, “ while 
of Zurich. A woful march I resembling ra- we hear the shots that are fired at our fd- 
ther a funeral procession than an army going low-citizens ? In the name of God I will 
to battle. march towards my brother warriors, prepared 

As they approached they saw express after to die in order to save them.”i— And I too,” 
express galloping along the road from Cap- added the aged banneret Schweitzer. “ As 

S el, begging the Ziirichers to hasten to the for you,” continued he, turning with a con- 
efence of their brothers.^ temptuous look towards Toning, “ wait till 

At Adliswyl, having passed the bridge you are a little recovered.” — “ I am quite as 
under which flow the impetuous waters of much refreshed as you,” replied Toning, the 
the Sihl, and traversed the village through colour mantling on his fiice, “ and you shall 
the midst of women, children and old men, soon see whether I cannot fight.” All has- 
who, standing before their cottages, looked tened their steps towards the field of battle, 
with sadness on this disorderly troop, they The descent was rapid ; they plunged into 
began to ascend the Albis. They were about the woods, passed through the village of 
half-way from Cappel when the first cannon- Husen, and at length arrived near the 
shot was heard. They stop, they listen : a Granges. It was three o’clock when the 

second, a third succeeds There is no banner crossed the narrow bridge that led 

longer any doubt. The glory, the very ex- thither ; and there were so few soldiers round 
istence of the republic are endangered, and it that every one trembled as he beheld this 
they arc not present to defend it ! The blood venerated standard thus exposed to the at- 
curdles in their veins. On a sudden they tacks of so formidable an enemy. The army 
arouse, and each one begins to run to the of the Cantons was at that moment deploying 
support of his brothers. But the road over before the eyes of the new comers. Zwingle 
the Albis was much steeper than it is in our gazed «pon this terrible spectacle. Behold, 
days. The badly harnessed artillery could then, these phalanxes of soldiers ! — a few 
not ascend it ; the old men and citizens, little minutes more, and the labours of eleven 
habituated to marching, and covered with years will bo destroyed perhaps for ever !... 
weighty annour, advanced with difficulty: A citizen of Zurich, one Leonard Bourk- 

and yet they formed the greater portion of hard, wdio was ill-disposed towards the rc- 
the troops. They were seen stopping one former, said to him in a harsh tone, “ Well, 
after another, panting and exhausted, along Master Ulrich, wliat do you say about this 
the sides of the road near the thickets and business? Arc the radishes salt enough ?.., 
ravines of the Albis, leaning against a beech who will eat them now?”^ “1,” replied 
or an ash tree, and looking with dispirited Zwingle, “ and many a brave man who is 
eyes to the summit of the mountain covered lere in the hands of God ; for 'wc arc his in 
with thick pines. ife and in death.” — “ And T too — 1 will help 

They resumed their march, however; the o eat them,” resumed Bourkhard imme- 
horsemen and the most intrepid of the foot- diately, ashamed of his brutality ; “ I will 
soldiers hastened onwards, and having risk my life for them.” And he did so, and 
reached the “ Beech Tree,” on the top of the many others with him, adds the chronicle, 
mountain, halted to take council. It was four o’clock ; the sun was sinking 

What a prospect then extended before rapidly; the Waldstettes did not advance, 
their eyes ! Zurich, the lake and its smiling md the Zurichers began to think that the 
shores — those orchards, those fertile fields, dtack would be put off till the morrow. In 
those vine-clad hills, almost the whole of the Tact, the chiefs of the Five Cantons seeing 
canton, alas ! soon, perhaps, to be devastated .he great banner of Zurich arrive, the night 
by the forest-bands. lear at hand, and the impossibility of cross- 

Scarccly had these noble-minded men ng under the fire of the Zurichers the marsh 
begun to deliberate, when fresh messengers and the ditch that separated the combatants, 
from Cappel appeai*ed before them, exclaim- were looking for a place in which their troops 
ing, “ Hasten forwards ! ” At these "words might pass the night. “ If at this moment 
many of the Zurichers prepared to gallop any mediators had appeared,” says Bullingcr, 
towards the cnemy.’^ Toning, tho captain of '* their proposals would have been accepted.” 
the arquebusiers, stopt them. “ My good I'lie soldiers, observing the hesitation of 
friends,” criedhc to them, “against such great licir chiefs, began to murmur loudly. “ The 
forces what can we do alone ? Let us wait )ig ones abandon us,” said one. “ Tho cap- 
herc until our people are assembled, and then ains fear to bite the fox’s tail,” said another, 
let us fall upon the enemy with the whole * Not to attack them,” cried they all, “ is to 
army.” — “ Yes, if we had an army,” bitterly ruin our cause.” During this time a daring 
replied the captain-general, who, in despair of 

1 Ich will racht, in den namen Ootte. zu den biderben 

1 Dan ein Hanune uff die ander* tod Oappel kamm. Bull, luten imd wiiiiK mitt und under inen eterben. Bull. ill. 

111 . ii;i. 2 Sind die iltiben ffesaltzon f wer will sie auscssou. J. d. 

2 niTroasen h&ftlsyittend zutn angrlfT. Ibid. Hott. ill. * 
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man was preparing the skilful manoeuvre 
that was to decide the fate of the day. A 
warrior of Uri, John Jauch, formerly bailiff 
of Sargans, a good marksman and expe- 
rienced soldier, having taken a few men with 
him, moved towards the right of the army of 
the Five Cantons, crept into the midst of the 
clump of beech-trees that, by forming a semi- 
circle to the east, unites the hill of ifelsberg 
to that of the Granges, found the wood 
empty, arrived to within a few paces of the 
Zurichers, and there, hidden behind tlie trees, 
remarked unperceived the smallness of their 
numbers, and their want of caution. Then, 
stealtliily retiring, ho went to the chiefs at 
the very moment the discontent was on the 
point of bursting out. “ Now is the time to 
attack the enemy,” cried he. “ Dear gossip,” 
replied Troguer, captain-in-chief of Uri, “ you 
do not mean to say that we should set to 
work at so late an hour ; besides, the men 
are preparing their quarters, and every body 
knows what it cost our fathers at Naples and 
Marignan for having commenced the attack 
a little before night. And then it is Inno- 
cent’s day, and our ancestors have never 
given battle on a feast-day.”^ — “ Don’t think 
about the Innocents of the calendar,” replied 
Jauch, “ but let us rather remember the in- 
nocents that we liave left in our cottages.” 
Guspard Godli of Zurich, brother of the com- 
mander of the Granges, added his entreaties 
to those of the warrior of Uri. “We must 
voither beat the Zurichers to-night,” said he, 
“ or be beaten by them to-morrow. Take 
your choice.” 

All was unavailing ; the chiefs were in- 
flexible, and the army prepared to take up 
its quarters. Upon this the warrior of Uri, 
understanding, like his fellow-countryman, 
Tell, that great evils require great remedies, 
drew his sword and cried : “ Let all true 
confederates follow me.”^ Then hastily 
leaping to his saddle, he spurred his horse 
into the forest; 3 and immediately arquebu- 
siers, soldiers from the Adige, and muiiy 
other wai ilors of tlic Five Cantons, especially 
from Unterwalden — in all about 300 men, 
rushed into the wood after him. At this 


them silently behind the trees of the forest,^ 
enjoining them to take their aim so as not to 
miss their men. During this time the chiefs 
of the Five Cantons, foreseeing that this rash 
man was about to bring on the action, de- 
cided against their will, and collected their 
soldiers around the banners. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Unforeseen Change— The whole Army advances— Universal 
Disorder— The Banneret’s Death— The Banner In Danger 
—The Banner saved— Terrible Slaughter— Slaughter of 
the Pastors— Zwlngle’s last Words— Barbarity of the Vic- 
tors— The Furnace of Trial— Zwingle’s dying Moments— 
Day after the Battle— Homage and Outrage. 

The Zurichers, fearing that the enemy would 
seize upon the road that led to their capital, 
were then directing part of their troops and 
their guns to a low hill by which it was com- 
manded. At the very moment that the in- 
visible arquebusiers stationed among the 
beech-trecs were taking their aim, this de- 
tachment passed near the little wood. The 
deepest silence prevailed in this solitude: 
each one posted there picked out the man 
ho desired to bring down, and Jauch ex- 
claimed : “ In the name of the Holy Trinity 
— of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost— of the Holy Mother of God, and of 
all the heavenly host — Are !” At the word 
the deadly balls issued from the wood, and a 
murderous carnage in the ranks of Zurich 
followed this terrible discharge. The battle, 
which had begun four hours ago, and which 
had never appeared to be a serious attack, 
now underwent an unforeseen change. The 
sword was not again to be returned to the 
scabbard until it had been bathed in torrents 
of blood, "i'hose of the Zvirichcrs who had 
not falhm at this first discharge lay flat on 
the ground, so that the balls passed over 
their heads ; but they soon sprang up, sav- 
ing : “ Shall we allow ourselves to be buten- 
ered ? No ! let us rather attack the enemy !” 


sight Jauch no longer doubted of the victorv 
of the VValdstottes. He dismounted and fell 
upon his knees, “ for,” says Tschudi, “ be 


Lavater seized a lance, and rushing into the 
foremost rank exclaimed : “ Soldiers, uphold 
the honour of God and of our lords, and be- 


was a man who feared God.” All his fol- have like brave men 1” Zwingle, silent and 
lowers did the same, and together invoked collected, like nature before the bursting of 
the aid of God, of His holy mother, and of the tempest, was there also halberd in hand, 
all the heavenly host. They then advanced ; “Master Ulrich,” said Bernard Sprungli, 
but soon the warrior of Uri, wishing to ex- “ speak to the people and encourage them.” 
pose no one but himself, halted his troops, “Warriors!” said Zwingle, “fear nothing, 
and glided from tree to tree to the verge of If vv e are this day to be defeated, still our 
the wood. Observing that the enemy was cause is good. Commend yourselves to 
incautious as ev'er, he rejoined his arquebu- God ! ” 

siers, led them stealthily forward, and posted The Zurichers quickly turned the artillery 


I An eincm aolchcn Tag BUit ze vcrgiessen, Tschudi, 
Helv. il, 189 . 

* VVelcho rodllchoi I^idgnosse;) v urt sInd, die loulllnd uns 
nach. Bull. HI. 125 . , , 

Sass ylends wi&derutn uff hiii Ross. Tschudi, Hclv. 11 . 


d The Zurichers quickly turned the artillery 
they were dragging to another quarter, and 
pointed it against the wood : but their bul- 
lets, instead of striking the enemy, only 

11 1 Zertheilt die Hagken hinter die Bftum Im Wald la 

grosser Slllle. Tschudi, Helv. ii. isn. 
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reached the top of the trees, and tore off a 
few branches that fell upon the skirmishers.^ 
Rychmuth, the landamman of Schwytz, 
came up at a gallop to recall the volunteers ; 
but seeing the battle begun, ho ordered the 
whole army to advance. Immediately the 
five banners moved forward. 

But already Jauch’s skirmishers, rushing 
from among the trees, had fallen impetuously 
upon the Zurichers, charging with their long 
and pointed halberds. “ Heretics ! sacri- 
legists ! ” cried they, “ we have you at last ! ” 
— “ Man-sellers, idolaters, impious papists ! ” 
replied the Zurichers, “is it really you?” 
At first a shower of stones fell from both 
parties and wounded several; immediately 
they came to close quarters. The resistance 
of the Zurichers was terrible.^ Each struck 
with the sword or with the halberd : at last 
the soldiers of the Five Cantons were driven 
back in disorder. The Zurichers advanced, 
but in so doing lost the advantages of their 
position, and got entangled in tlie marsh. 
J^me Rom an -catholic historians pretend that 
this flight of their troops was a stratagem to 
draw the Zurichers into the snare.^ 

In the mean time the army of the Five 
Cantons hastened through the wood. Burn- 
ing with courage and with anger, they eagerly 
quickened their steps ; from the midst of the 
beech-trees there resounded a confused and 
savage noise — a frightful iniirmur ; the 
ground shook ; one might have imagined the 
forest was uttering a horrible roar, or that 
witches >vcre holding their nocturnal revels 
in its dark recesses.^ In vain did the bravest 
of the Zurichers offer an intrepid resistance : 
the Waldstcttes had the advantage in every 
quarter, “ They are surrounding us,” cried 
some. “ Our men are fleeing,” said others. 
A man from the canton of Zug, mingling 
with the Zurichers, and pretending to be of 
tlieir party, exclaimed : “ Fly, fly, brave 
Zurichers, you are belrayed ! ’’ Thus every 
thing was against Zurich. Even the hand 
of Him who is the disposer of battles turned 
against this people. Thus w^as it also in 
times of old that God frequently chastised 
his own people of Israel by the Assyrian 
sword. A panic-terror seized upon the 
bravest, and tlio disorder spread every 'where 
with frightful rapidity. 

In the mean while the aged Schweitzer 
had raised the great banner with a firm liand, 
and all the picked men of Zurich were drawn 
up around it ; hut soon tlieir ranks were 
thinned. John Kainmli, charged with the 
defence of the standard, having observed the 
small number of combatants tliat remained 
upon the field of battle, said to the banneret : 
“ Let us lower the banner, my lord, and save 

1 Deon das dfe Aest auf sie fletent. Tschudi, p. 182. 

2 Per anrrifl war hart und whbrt d«r Wiederstand eiii 
fnteWvI, Ibid. JM. 

^ CatnoIIcl autem, positis Insidits, rctrocesscrunt, fugam 
almulantes. CochWruH, Acta LuUi. p. 214. 

* Per Poden eralttert : und nit andors war, denn als ob 
der Wald lut brueleto. Ischudi, p. 12?. 


it, for our people are flying shamefully.”-^ 
“ Warriors, remain firm,” replied the aged 
banneret, whom no danger had ever shaken. 
The disorder augmented — the number of 
fugitives increased every minute; the old 
man stood fast, amazed and immovable as an 
aged oak beaten by a frightful hurricane. 
He received unflinchingly the blows that fell 
upon him, and alone resisted the terrible 
storm. Kammli seized him by the arm : 
“ My lord,” said ho again, “ lower the*ban- 
ner, or else we shall lose it : there is no more 
glory to l)c reaped here!” The banneret, 
who was already mortally wounded, ex- 
claimed : “ Alas ! must the city of Zurich 
be so punished!” Then, dragged off by 
Kammli, who held him by the arm, he re- 
treated as far as the ditch. The weight of 
years, and the wounds with which ho was 
covered, did not permit him to cross it. He 
fell in the miro at the bottom, still holding 
tlie glorious standard, whose folds dropped on 
the other bank. 

The enemy ran up with loud shouts, being 
attracted by the colours of Zurich, as the 
bull by the gladiator’s flag. Kammli seeing 
this, unhesitatingly leapt to tht3 Ixittom of 
the ditch, and lahl hold of tlie stiff and dying 
hands of his chief, in order to preserve the 
precious ensign, wliich they tightly grasped. 
But it was in vain ; the liaiids of the aged 
Schweitzer would not loose tiic standard. 
“ My lord banucret I” cried this faithful ser- 
vant, “ it is no longer in your power to de- 
fend it.” Tlie hands of the banneret, already 
stiffened in death, still refused ; upon which 
Kammli violently tore away tiie sacred 
standard, leapt upon the other bank, and 
rushed with his treasure far from the steps 
of tho enemy. The last Zurichers at this 
moment reached the ditch : they fell one 
after another upon the expiring banneret, 
and thus hastened his d(5ath. 

Kammli, however, having received a wound 
from a gun shot, his inarch was retarded, and 
tho Waldstcttes soon surrounded him with 
their swords. The Zuriclier, holding the 
banner in ono hand, and his sword in the 
other, defended himself bravely. One of tho 
Waldstcttes caught hold of the staff’— -another 
seized the flag itself .and tore it. Kammli 
with one blow of Ids sword cut down the 
former, and striking around him, called out: 

To the rescue, brave Zurichers ! save the 
lionour and the banner of our lords.” The 
a.ssailants increased in number, and the war- 
rior was about to fall, when Adam Nseff of 
Wollenwyd rushed up sword in liand, and 
the head of tjie Wnhlstette who liad torn the 
colours rolled ujion the plain, and his blood 
gushed out upon the flag of Zurich. Dumy- 
sen, member of the Smaller Council, sum 
ported N«eff with his halberd, and both dealt 
such lusty blows, that they succeeded in dis- 
engaging the standard-bearer. He, although 
dangerously wounded, sprang forward, hold- 
ing the blood-stained folds of the banner in 
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one hand, which he CiT-med off hastily, drag- 
ging the staff behind him. With fierce look 
and fiery eye, he thus passed, sword in hand, 
through the midst of friends and enemies : 
he crossed plains, woods, and marshes, every 
whore leaving traces of his blood, which 
flowed from numerous wounds. Two of the 
enemy, one from Schwytz, the other from 
Zug — were particularly eager in his pursuit. 
“Heretic! villain!” cried they, “surrender 
and^ivc us the banner.” — “ Vou shall have 
my life first,” replied the Zurichcr. Then 
tlie two hostile soldiers, who were embar- 
rassed by their cuirasses, stopped a moment 
to take them off. Kamiiili took advantage 
of this to get in advance : he ran j Huber, 
Dumysen, and Dantzler of Naenikon were at 
his side. They all four thus arrived near 
Husen, half-way up the Albis. They had 
still to climb the steepest part of the moun- 
tain. Huber fell covered with wounds. 
Dumysen, the colonel -general, who had 
fought as a private soldier, almost reached 
the church of Husen, and there he dropt life- 
less; and two of his sons, in the flower of 
youth, soon lay stretched on the battle-field 
that had drunk their father’s blood. Kannnli 
took a few steps farther ; but halted erelong, 
exhausted and panting, near a hedge that lie 
would have to clear, and discovered his two 
enemies and other Waldstcttcs running from 
all sides, like birds of prey, towards the 
wavering standard of Zuricli. 'I'lie strengtii 
of Kaiumli was sinking rapidly, his eyes 
grew dim, tliick darkness surrounded him : 
a hand of lead fastened him to the ground, 
as, mustering all his expiring strength, he 
flung the standard on the other side of the 
hedge, exclaiming : “ Is there any brave 
Znricher near me? Let him preserve the 
banner and the honour of our lortls ! As for 
me, I can do no more 1” Then turning a last 
look to heaven, he added : “ May God he my 
lielperl” He fell exhausted by this effort. 
Dantzler, who cainc np, flung away his 
sword, sprang over the hedge, sirized the 
banner, twi»l cried, “ With the aid of God, 1 
will carry it off.” He then rapidly climbed 
tlio Albis, and at last placed the ancient 
standard of Zuricli in safety. God, on wliom 
these warriors fixed all their hopes, had 
heard their prayers, but the noblest blood of 
tlic republic had been spilt. 

The enemy were victorious at all points. 
The soldiers of the Five Cantons, and parti- 
cularly those of Unterwaldcn, long hardened 
in the wars of the Milanese, showed them- 
selves more merciless towards their confede- 
rates than they had ever been towards 
foreigners. At the beginning of the battle, 
Giidli had taken flight, and soon after he 
quitted Zurich for ever. Lavatcr, the cap- 
tain-general, after having fought valiantly, 
had fallen into tho ditch. Ho was dragged 
out by a soldier and esiyiped. 

The most distinguished men of Zurich fell 
ouo after another under the blows of the 


Waldstettes.^ Rudi Gall man found the glo- 
rious tomb he had wisljed for, and his two 
brothers stretched beside liira left their 
father’s house desolate. Toning, captain of 
the arquebusiers, died for his country as ho 
had foretold. All the pride of the population 
of Zurich, seven members of the Smaller 
Council, nineteen members of the Two Hun- 
dred, sixty-five citizens of tho town, four 
hundred and seventeen from tho rural dis- 
tricts : the father in tho midst of his child- 
ren, — the son surrounded by his brotliers, — 
lay on the field. 

Gerold Meyer of Knonau, son of Anna 
Zwirigle, at that time twenty-two years of 
age, and already a member of tho council of 
Two Hundred , — a husband and a father, — 
had rushed into the foremost ranks with all 
the impetuosity of youth. “ Surrender, and 
your life shall be spared,” cried some of the 
warriors of tho Five Cantons, who desired to 
save him. “It is better for me to die with 
honour, thran to yield with disgrace,” replied 
the son of Anna, and imincdiattdj^, struck by 
a mortal blow, he fell and expired not far 
from the castle of Ins ancestors. 

Tlio ministers were those who paid pro- 
portionally the greatest tribute on this blootly 
day. The sword that was at work on the 
heights of Cappel thirsted for their blood: 
twenty-five of them fell beneath its stroke. 
The AValclstettcs trembled with rage when- 
ever they discovered one of these heretical 
preachers, and sacrificed him witli enthu- 
siasm, as a chosen victim to the Virgin and 
tho saints. There has, perhaps, never been 
any battle in which so many men of the 
Word of God have bitten the dust. Almost 
every wliore the pastors had inarclied at the 
head of their Hocks. One might have said 
that Cappel was an assembly of Christian 
churches rather than an army of Swiss com- 
panies. TIic abbot Joncr, receiving a mortal 
wound near the ditch, expired in sight of his 
own monastery. The people of Zug, in pur- 
suit of tho enemy, uttered a cry of anguish 
as they passed his body, remembering all the 
good lie had done tliem.''^ Schmidt of Kuss- 
nacht, stationed on the field of battle in the 
midst of his parishioners, fell surrounded by 
forty of their bodies.® Geroldsek, John 
Haller, and many other pastors, at the head 
of their flocks, suddenly met, in a terrible 
and unforeseen manner, the Lord whom they 
had preached. 

But the death of one individual far sur- 
passed all others. Zwingle was at tho post 
of danger, the helmet on his head, the sword 
hanging at his side, the battle-axe in his 
hand.* The action had scarcely begun, when, 
stooping to console a dying man, says J. J. 

1 Optimi et docll vfrf, quos ncecssltas traxerat in com- 
mune periculum pntrlEB ct ecclesiie v«ritatiaque defonsaudte, 
qunm et suo sanffuino redemernnt. Pell. Vlt. JI8. p. 8. 

Ka klagtetid inn hisondcrs dio Ztlger. Bull. lii. Ifrl. 

8 Uflr der W'alBtett ward er funden, under uud byeinen 
KuBsnnchoru. Ibid. 147. 

4 The chaplains of the Swiss troops still wear a sword. 
Kwlngle did not make use of his arras. 
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Hottinger, a stone hurled by the vigorous 
arm of a Waldatette struck him on the head 
and closed his lips! Yet Zwingle arose, 
when two other blows which hit him succes- 
sively on the leg,^ threw him down again. 
Twice more he stands up ; but a fourth time 
he receives a thrust from a lanco ; he stag- 
gers, and sinking beneath so many wounds, 
falls on his knees. Does not the darkness 
that is spreading around him announce a still 
thicker darkness that is about to cover the 
Church ? Zwingle turns away from such sad 
thoughts ; once more he uplifts that head 
which had been so bold, and gazing with 
calm eye upon the trickling blood, exclaims : 
“ What matters this misfortune ? They may 
indeed kill the body, but they cannot kill the 
soul ! These were his last words. 

He had scarcely uttered them ere he fell 
backwards. There, under a tree (Zwingle ’s 
Pear-tree), in a meadow, he remained lying 
on his back, with clasped hands, and eyes 
upturned to heaven.® 

While the bravest were pursuing the scat- 
tered soldiers of Zurich, the stragglers of the 
Five Cantons had pounced like hungry ravens 
on the field of battle. Torch in hand, these 
wretches prowled among the dead, casting 
looks of irritation around them, and lighting 
up the features of their expiring victims by 
the dull glimmering of these funereal torches. 
They turned over the bodies of the wounded 
and the dead; they tortured and stripped 
them.* If they found any who >vere still 
sensible, they cried out, “ Cull upon the saints 
and confess to our priests ! ” If the Zurichers, 
faithful to their creed, rejected these cruel 
invitations, these men, who were as cowardly 
as they were fanatical, pierced them with 
their lances, or dashed out their brains with 
the but-ends of their arquebuses. The 
Roman-catholic historian. Salat of Luccrae, 
makes a boast of this. “ They were left to 
die like infidel dogs, or were slain with the 
sword or the spear, that they might go so 
much the quicker to the devil, with who.se 
help they had fought so desperately.” ® If 
any of the soldiers of the Five Cantons re- 
cognised a Zurichcr against whom they had 
any grudge, with dry eyes, disdainful mouth, 
and features distorted by anger, they drew 
near the unhappy creature, writhing in the 
agonies of death, and said : “ Well ! has your 
heretical faith preserved you ? Ah ha ! it 
was pretty clearly seen to-day who had the 

true faith To-day we have dragged your 

Gospel in the mud, and you too, even you 
are covered with your own blood. God, the 

1 Halt atich in den Schenklen zween Sticho. Tschudi, 
Ilelv. li. 194. 

2 In Rcnua prolapsum dlxisse: “Ecqnid hoc Infortunllt 
Age*, corpus quldom occidore possunt. animam non pos- 
sunt.” Obw. Myconius, Vlt. Zw. 

Was er nach Icbcnd, lag an dem Ruggen und hnt seine 
bclde h&nd zamen gethan, wle die betenden. sach mil synem 
angen obslch In hymo). lI. ill. 136. 

* Ein 'gross pltlnderen, eln ersuchen und usglesscn der 
todten und der wunden. Bull. ill. 135. 

A Darott sie desto ehcr ziim Teufel, damit sie mlt i 
vieren fechtend, geftihrt wUrdend. Salat. 


Virgin, and the saints have punished you.” 
They had scarcely uttered these words be- 
fore they plunged their swords into their 
enemy’s bosom. “ Mass or death I ” was 
their watchword. 

Thus triumphed the Waldstettes ; but the 
ious Zurichers who expired on the field of 
attle called to mind that they had for God 
one who lias said : If ye endure chastening^ 
God deakth with you as with sons ; for what 
son is he whom ttie father chasteneth 
— “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,'^ 
It is in the furnace of trial that the God of 
the Gospel conceals the pure gold of his 
most precious blessings. This punishment 
was necessary to turn aside the Church of 
Zurich from the “broad ways” of the world, 
and lead it back to the “ narrow ways ” of 
the Spirit and the life. In a political history, 
a defeat like that of CappcI would be styled 
a great misfortune ; but in a history of the 
Church of Jesus Clirist, such a blow, inflicted 
by the hand of the Father himself, ought 
rather to be called a great blessing. 

Meanwhile Zwingle lay extended under 
the tree, near the road by which the mass of 
the people was passing. The shouts of the 
victors, the groans of the dying, those flicker- 
ing torches borne from corpse to corpse, 
Zurich liumhled, the cause of Reform lost, — 
all cried aloud to him tliat God punishes liis 
servants when they have recourse to the arm 
of man. If the German reformer had been 
able to approach Zwingle at this solemn 
moment, and to pronounce those oft-rcpcated 
words : “ Christians fight not with sword and 
arquebuse, but with sufierings and with tJie 
cross,” ' Zwingle would have stretched out 
his dying hand, and said, “ Amen ! ” 

Two of the soldiers who were prowling 
over the field of battle, having come near the 
reformer without recognising him, “ Do you 
wish for a priest to confess yourself?” asked 
they. Zwingle, without speaking (for he 
had not strength), made signs in the nega- 
tive. “ If you cannot sjpeak,” replied the 
soldiers, “ at least think in tliy heart of the 
Mother of God, and call upon the saints ! ” 
Zwingle again shook his head, and kept his 
eyes still fixed on heaven.® Upon this the 
irritated soldiers began to curse him. “ No 
doubt,” said they, “ you arc one of the here- 
tics of the city I ” One of them, being curious 
to know who it was, stooped down and turned 
Zwingle’s head in the direction of a lire that 
had been lighted near the spot.® The soldier 
immediately let him fall to the ground. “ I 
think,” said he, surprised and amazed, “ I 
think it is Zwingle ! ” At this moment 
Captain Fockingcr of Untcrwaldcn, a veteran 
and a pensioner, drew near : he had heard 
the last words of the soldier. “ Zwingle I ” 
exclaimed ho ; “ that vile heretic Zwingle ! 

1 Christen Bind nlcht die fiir slcl) selbst mit dem Schwerdt 
Oder Biichsen streiten, sondern mlt dem Kreuz und Le.vden. 
Luth. 0pp. 

8 l/nd each uber sich in Hymel. Bull. iii. 136. 

3 Beym Fuwr bcsach. Tschudi. Helv. ii. I9i. v 
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that rascal, that traitor I ” Then raising his 
sword, so long sold to the stranger, he struck 
the dying Christian on the throat, exclaim- 
ing in a violent passion, “ Die, obstinate 
heretic ! ” Yielding under this last blow, the 
reformer gave up the ghost ; he was doomed 
to perish by the sword of a mercenary. 
“ Precious in the sight of the I-ord is the 
death of his saints.” The soldiers ran to 
other victims. All did not show the same 
barUarity. The night was cold; a thick 
hoar-frost covered the fields and the bodies 
of the dying. The Protestant historian, 
Bullinger, informs us that some of the Wald- 
stettes gently raised the wounded in their 
arms, bound up their wounds, and carried 
them to the fires lighted on tlie field of battle. 
“ Ah ! ” cried they, “ why have the Swiss 
thus slaughtered one another ! ” 

The main body of the army had remained 
on the field of battle near the standards. The 
soldiers conversed around the fires, intcri-upt- 
cd from time to time by the cries of the 
dying. During this time the chiefs assem- 
bled in the convent sent messengers to carry 
the news of their signal victory to the confe- 
derate cantons, and to the Koman-catholic 
powers of Germany. 

At length the day appcai-ed. 'flie Wald- 
stettes spread over the field of battle, run- 
ning here and there, stopping, contemplating, 
struck with surprise at the sight of their 
most formidable enemies stretched lifeless on 
the }>lain ; but sometimes also shedding tears 
as tlicy gazed on corpses wliich reminded 
them of old and sacred ties of friendship. At 
length they readied the pear-treo under 
which Zwingle lay dead, and an immense 
crowd collected around it. I Us countenance 
still beamed with expression and witli life. 
“ lie has the look,” said Bartholomew Stoc- 
ker of Zug, wlio had loved him, “ he has the 
look of a living rather than of a dead man.' 
Such was he when he kindled the people by 
the fire of his cloqiaencc.” All eyes were 
fixed upon the coi*psc. John 8chonbrunner, 
formerly canon of Zurich, who had retired to 
Zug at the epoch of the Reformation, could 
not restrain his tears: “Whatever may have 
been thy creed,” said he, “ I know, Zwingle, 
that thou hast been a loyal confederate! 
May tliy soul rest Avith God ! ” 

But the pensioners of the foreigner, on 
whom Zwingle liad never ceased to make 
war, required that the body of the heretic 
should be dismembered, and a portion sent 
to each of the Five Cantons. “ Peace lie to 
the dead ! and God alone bo their judge!” 
exclaimed the avoyerGolder and the landam- 
man Thoss of Zug. Cries of fury answered 
their appeal, and compelled them to retire. 
Immediately the drums beat to muster ; the 
dead body was tried, and it was decreed that 
it should be quartered for treason against the 
confederation, and thru burnt for heresy. 


The executioner of Lucerne carried out the 
sentence. Flames consumed Zwingle’s dis- 
jointed members ; the ashes of swine were 
mingled with his ; and a laAvless multitude 
rushing upon his remains flung them to the 
four winds of heaven.' 

Zwingle was dead. A great light had 
been extinguished in the Church of God. 
Mighty by the Word as were the other re- 
formers, he had been still mightier than they 
in action ; but this very power had been his 
weakness, and he had fallen under the weight 
of his own strength. Zwingle was not forty- 
eight years old when he died. If the might 
of God always accompanied the might of 
man, what would ho not have done for the 
Reformation in Switzerland, and even in the 
empire 1 But he had wielded an arm that 
God had forbidden ; the helmet had covered 
his head, and he had grasped the halberd. 
His more devoted friends were themselves 
astoni.shed, and exclaimed : “We know not 

what to say ! a bishop in arms ! The 

bolt had furrowed the cloud, the blow had 
reached the reformer, and his body was no 
more than a handful of dust in the palm of a 
soldier. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Consternation in Zurich~VIolcnce of the Populace— Grief 
anil Distress— Zwingle is dead 1— Puneral Oration-Army 
of Zurich— Another Reverse on the Qoubcl— Inactivity of 
the Bernese— Hopes and Plau of Charles V.— End of the 
War— Treaty of Peace. 

Frightful darkness hung over Zurich dur- 
ing the night that followed the afflicting day 
of Cappel. It was seven in the evening Avhen 

the first news of the disaster arrived 

Vague but alarming reports spread at first 
with the rapidity of lightning. It was known 
tlmt a terrible bhnv had been inflicted, but 
not of what kind ; soon a few Avoiinded men, 
who arrived from the field of battle, cleared 
up the frightful mystery. “ Then,” said 
Bullinger, Avhom avo shall allow to speak, 
“ there arose suddenly a loud and horrible 
cry of lamentation and tears, bewailing and 
groaning.” The consternation was so much 
the greater as no one had expected such a 
disaster. “ There is not enough for a break- 
fast,” had said some haughty worldly men ; 
“ With one blow we shall be masters of the 
Five C/ia/eis,” had said another; and an old 
soldier added with disdainful sneer, “ We 
shall soon have scattered these five dung- 
hills.” The Christian portion, convinced 
that Zurich was fighting in a good cause, 
had not doubted that victory would be on 

the side of truth Thus their first stupe- 

fiiction was succeeded by a violent outburst 

* Tschudi Helvct. II. IPS. “ Cadaver Zwlnglli In qua- 

tiiuT partes secatiir, in iguem conjicitur, in cinerem resol- 
vitur.” Mvc. de Vit. Zw’. 

2 Kgo nihil certe anud me possum statuerc, maxime de 
Episcopo in armid. Zuickius Ecolampadio, 8tu November 
15J1, Zurich MS. 


* Nicht eineni Todten sondorn cincm Lebeuden gleich. 
ZwiAgii lurdaa Volk von J. J. Holtlnger. 
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of rage. With blind fury the mob accused 
all their chiefs, and loaded with insults 
even those who had defended their country 
at the price of their blood. An immense 
crowd — digitated, pale, and bewildered, filled 
all the streets of the city. They met, ques- 
tioned each other, and replied ; they ques- 
tioned again, and the answer could not be 
heard, for the shouts of the people interrupted 
or drowned the voices of the speakers. The 
councillors wlio had remained in Zurich re- 


safety for him, ” ^ At these words the dis- 
tracted family dropt their torches, and Med 
the air with shrieks and groans. 

Anna Zwingle had heard from her house 
the repeated discharges of artillery. As wife 
and mother, she had passed in expectation 
many long hours of anguish, offering fervent 
prayers to heaven. At length the most ter- 
rible accounts, one after another, burst upon 
her. 

In the midst of those whose cries oJ dc- 


paired in haste to the town-hall. The people, 
who had already assembled there in crowds, 
looked on witli threatening eyes. Accusa- 
tions of treason burst from every mouth, and 
the patricians were pointed out to the general 
indignation. They must have victims. 
“ liefore going to fight against the enemy on 
the frontiers,” said the mob, “ we should de- 
fend ourselves against tliose who arc within 
our walls.” {Sorrow and fear excited the 
minds of all. That savage instinct of the 
populace, which in great calamities leads 
them, like a wild beast, to thirst for blood, 
was violently aroused. A hand from tim 
midst of the crowd pointed out tlie council- 
hall, and a harsh and piercing voice ex- 
claimed : “ Let us chop off the heads of some 
of the men who sit in these halls, and let 
their blood ascend to heaven, to beg for 
mercy in behalf of tlioso whom they have 
slain.” 

13ut this fury was nothing in comparison 
with that which broke out against the minis- 
ters, against Zwingle, and all tliose Chris- 
tians who were the cause (as they said) of the 
ruin of the country. Fortunately the sword 
of the Waldstettes had withdraAvn them from 
the rage of their fellow-citiijeiis ; neverthe- 
less, there still reniained some who could pay 
for the others. Leo Juda, whom Zwingle ’s 
death was about to raise to the head of reli- 
gious affairs, had scarcely recovered from a 
serious illness ; it was on him they rushed. 
They threatened, they pursued him ; a few 
wjirtliy citizens carried him off and hid him 
in their houses. The rage of these madmen 
was not appeased : they continued shouting 
that atonement must be made for the slaugh- 
ter at Cappcl, by a still more frightful 
slaughter within the very walls of the city. 
15ut God placed a cui*b in the mouths of these 
infuriate beasts of prey, and subdued them. 

On a sudden, grief succeeded to rage, and 
sobs choked the utterance of the most 
furious. All those whose relatives had 
inarclicd to Cappel imagined that they were 
among the number of the victims. Old men, 
women, and children, went forth in the dark- 
ness by the glimmering light of torches, 
with haggard eyes and hurried steps ; and 
as soon as some wounded man arrived, they 
questioned him with trenibling voice about 
those whom they were seeking, fcjome re- 
plied: “ 1 saw him fall close by my side.” — 
“He was surrounded by so many enemies,” 
said others, “ that there was no chance of 


spair re-echoed along the road to Cappcl, w{is 
Oswald Myconius, who inquired with anxiety 
what had become of his friend. Boon he 
heard one of the unfortunate wretches who 
had escaped from the massacre, relating to 
those around him that Zwingle had fallen ! ^ 

“ Zwingle is no more ! Zwingle is 

dead 1” The cry was repeated ; it ran through 
Zurich with the rapidity of lightning, and at 
length reached the unhappy widow. Anna 
fell on her knees. But the loss of her hus- 
band was not enough: God had inflicted 
other blows. Messengers following each 
otlier at short intervals announced to her the 
death of her son Gerold of Knonau, of her 
brother the bailiff of Beinhard, of her son-in- 
law Antony Wirz, of John Lutsclii the lius- 
band of her dear sister, as well as of all her 
most intimate friends. This woman remained 
alone — alone witli Jier God ; alone with Ijcr 
young children, who, as tJicy saw her tears, 
wept also, and threw themselves disconsolate 
into their mother’s arms. 

On a sudden the alarm-bell rang. The 
council, distracted by the most contrary 
opinions, had at last resolved to summon 
all the citizens towards the A Ibis. But the 
sound of the tocsin re-echoing through the 
darkness, the lamentable stories of the 
wounded, and the distressful groans of be- 
reaved families, still further increased the 
tumult. A numerous and disorderly troop 
of citizens rushed along the road to Cappel. 
Among them was the Valaisan, Thomas 
Plater. Here he met with a nnin that had 
but one hand,” — there with others who sup- 
ported tlieir wounded and bleeding lieads 
with both hands ; — further still was a soldier 
whose bowels protruded from his body. In 
front of these unliappy crcaturi^s peasants 
were walking with lighted torches, for the 
night was very dark. I’later wished to re- 
turn ; but he could not, for sentinels placed 
on the bridge over the Bihl allowed persons 
to quit Zurich, but permitted no one to re- 
enter. 

On the morrow the news of the disgrace- 
ful treatment of Zwingle ’s corpse aroused all 
the anger of Zurich ; and his friends, uplift- 
ing their tear-hedimmed eyes, exclaimed : 

1 PermasBen umbgftben mlt Pygenden, dass kein Hoff 
nung dcr rettung uberig. Bull. ill. itti. 

2 Ut igitur mane vlderam exeuntom, Ita sub noctem 
audio nuntium, pugnatum qnidcin acriter, tamen iiifcli- 
citer, et Zwlnglium nobis perllsse. Myc. Vit. Zw. 

3 l•.ttlich kamcn, batten iiur cine hand. Lebeusbesohrei* 

bung riatuvl. p. 297. • 
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Sesc men may fiill upon liis body ; they 

/ kindle their piles, and brand bis inno- 

0ent life but he lives — this invincible 

^hero lives in eternity, and leaves behind him 
an immortal monument of glory that no 
flames can destroy.^ God, for whose honour 
he has laboured, even at the price of his 
blood, will make his memory eternal.” — 
“And I,” adds Leo Juda, “ 1, upon whom 
he has heaped so many blessings, will endea- 
vour, after so many otliera, to defend his 
renown and to extol his virtues.” Thus 
Zurich consecrated to Zwingle a funeral ora- 
tion of tears and sighs, of gratitude and cries 
of anguisli. Never was funeral speech more 
elo(|uent! 

Zurich rallied her forces. John Steiner 
had collected on the Alins some scattered 
fragments of the army for the defence of the 
pass: they bivouacked around their fires on 
the summit of the mountain, and all were in 
disorder. Plater, benumbed with cold (It is 
himself who gives us the account), liad 
drawn off his boots to warm his feet at the 
watchfirc. On a sudden an alarm was given, 
the troop was hastily drawn up, and, while 
Plater was getting ready, a trumpeter, who 
had escaped from the battle, seized his hal- 
berd. Plater took it back, and stationed 
himself in the ranks ; before him stood the 
trumpeter, without hat or shoes, and armed 
w'ith a long pole. 8110!! was the army of 
Zurich. 

The chief captain Lavatcr rejoined the 
army at daybreak. Gradually the allies 
came up; IbOOGrisons, under the orders of 
the ca])tain-general Frey of Zurich, 1500 
Tliurgovians, 600 Tockenburgers, and other 
auxiliaries besides, soon formed an army of 
12,000 men. All, even children, ran to arms. 
The council gave orders that these young 
folks ^ sliould be sent back to share in the 
domestic duties with the women. 

Another reverse erelong augmented the 
desolation of the Reformed party. While 
the troops of Berne, Zurich, Basic, and 
Biimne, amounting to 24,000 men, were 
assembling at Bremgarten, the Five Cantons 
intrenched themselves at Buar, near Zug. 
But Zwingle was wanting to the Reformed 
army, and he would have been the only man 
capable of inspiring them with courage. A 
gust of wind having throwm down a few fir- 
trees in the forests where the Zurichers were 
encamped, and caused the death of some of 
their soldiers, they failed not to see in this 
the signal of fresh reverses. 

Nevertheless, Frey called loudly for bat- 
tle ; but the Benicse commandant Diesbuch 
refused. Upon this the Zurich captain set 
off in the night of the 23d October at the 
head of 4000 men of Zurich, Schaffhauseii, 
Basle, and St. Gall ; and, while the Bernese 

* Vivit adhnne, et Ptornum v’.r t forUsslmus heros. Lc- 
onis Jude exhort, ad Chr. Sect, l.iichiridio Psalm. ZwiDglil 
prscmlssa. 

2 Jrngen fuels, young hrood. Bull. Chr. Hi. 176. 


were sleeping quietly, ho turned the Wald- 
stettes, drove their outposts beyond the Sihl, 
and took his station on the heights that over- 
look the Goubel. His imprudent soldiers, 
believing victory to be certain, proudly 
waved their bjiiiners, and then sunk into a 
heavy sleep. The Waldstettes liad observed 
all. On the 24th October, at two in tlie 
morning, by a bright moonlight, they quit- 
ted their camp in profound silence, leaving 
their fires burning, and wearing white sliirts 
over their dresses tliat they might recognise 
one anotlier in the obscurity, 'riieir watch- 
word was “ Mary, the mother of God.” Tiiey 
glided stealtliily into a pine forest, near 
which the Reformed troops were encamped. 
The men stationed at the advanced guard of 
the Zurichers having perceived the enemy, ! 
ran up to the fires to arouse their friends, ] 
hut they had scarcely reached the third fire i 
before the Waldstettes aj)peared, uttering j 
frightful shouts.' “ liar.. .liar. ..liar. ..liar ! j 

...Where are these impious heretics? 

liar.. . liar.. .Har... liar !” The army of the 
cities at first made a vigorous resistance, 
and many of the white sliirts fell covered 
with blood ; but tliis did not continue long. 
The bravest, with the valiant Frey at their 
head, having bitten the dust, the rout became 
general, and BOO men were left on the field 
of battle. 

In the midst of tlicse afflictions the Ber- 
nese remained stubborn and motionless. 
Francis Kolb, who, notwithstanding bis ad- 
vanced ago, had accompanied the Bernese 
contingent as chaplain, reproached in a ser- 
mon the negligenco and cowardice of Jiis 
party. “ Your ancestors,” said he, “ would 
have swum across the Rhine, and you — 
this little stream stops you I They went to 
battle for a word, and you, even the Gospel 
cannot move. For us it only remains to 
commit our cause to God.” Many voices 
were raised against the imprudent old man, 
but others took up his defence ; and the cap- 
tain, James May, being as indignant as the 
aged chaplain at the delays of his fellow- 
citizens, drew bis sword, and thrusting it 
into the folds of the Bernese banner, pricked 
the bear that was represented on it, and 
cried out in the presence of the whole 
army, “ You knave, will you not show your 
claws?”* But the bear remained motion- 
less. 

The whole of the Reformation was com- 
promised. Scarcely had Ferdinand received 
intelligence of the death of the' arch-heretic 
Zwingle, and of the. defeat at Cappel, than 
with an exclamation of joy, be forwarded 
these good news to his brother the Emperor 
Charles the Fiftii, saying, “ this is the first 
of the victories destined to restore the faith." 
After the defeat at the Goubel, he wrote 
again, saying tliat if tlio emperor were not 
so near at hand, he would not hesitate, liow- 

1 Xlit cinem irrossen grusamcn geschroy. Bull. ill. 201. 

3 Betz, BStz, vrillt dau uicht kretzen ! Ibid. 216. 
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ever weak he might be, to rush forward in 
person, sword in hand, to terminate so right- 
eous an enterprise. “ Remember,” said he, 
that you are the first prince in Christendom, 
and that you will never have a better oppor- 
tunitv of covering yourself with glory. As- 
sist the cantons with your troops ; the Ger- 
man sects will perish, when they arc no 
longer supported by heretical Switzerland.”* 
— “ The more I reflect," replied Charles, “ the 
more I am pleased with your advice. The 
imperial dignity with which I am invested, 
the protection that I owe to Christendom 
and to public order, in a word, the safety of 
the house of Austria, — every thing appeals to 
me 1 ’’ 

Already about two thousand Italian sol- 
diers, sent by the pope and commanded by 
the Genoese Do I’lsola, had unfolded their 
seven standards, and united near Zug with 
the army of the Rive Cantons. Auxiliary 
troops, diplomatic negotiations, and even 
missionaries to convert the heretics, were not 
spared. The Bishop of Veroli arrived in 
Switzerland in order to bring back the Lu- 
therans to the Roman faith by means of his 
friends and of his money The Roman po- 
liticians hailed the victory at Cappel as the 
signal of the restoration of the papal autho- 
rity, not only in Switzerland, but throughout 
the whole of Christendom, ^ At last this pre- 
sumptuous Reformation was about to be re- 
pressed. Instead of the great deliverance of 
which Zwingle had dreamt, the imperial 
eagle let loose by the I^apacy was about to 
pounce on all Europe, and strangle it in its 
talons. The cause of liberty had perished 
on the Albis. 

But the hopes of the Papists were vain : 
the cause of tlie Gospel, altiiough humbled 
at this moment, was destined finally to gain 
a glorious victory. A cloud may hide the 
sun for a time ; but the cloud passes and the 
sun reappears. Jesus Christ is always the 
same, and the gates of hell may triumph on 
the battle-field, but cannot prevail against 
his Church. 

Nevertheless every thing seemed advancing 
towards a grand catastrophe. The Tocken- 
burgers made peace and retired. The Thur- 
govians followed them ; and next the people 
of Gastor. The evangelical army was thus 
gradually disbanded. The severity of the 
season combined with these dissensions ; 
continual storms of wind and rain drove the 
soldiers to their homes. 

Upon this the Five Cantons with tho un- 

1 Quo 80 perdo deslar i camino para romediar lasquiebras 
do nuestra y ser Va. Md. Senor do Allomana. Ferdinand 
to Charles V. Util November 1531. 

3 Con proposita di rimbvor Luthorianl dalla loro mala 
oplnlone, con rncEZO di alctini 8uoi amici e con denari 
Report of Basadotina, Archbishop of Venice. 

* Eunke, Deutshe Geschiebto, ill. b67. 


disciplined bands of the Italian general Isola 
threw themselves on the left bank of tho 
Lake of Zurich. The alarm-bell was wrung 
on every side ; tho peasants retired in crowds 
into the city, 'with their weeping wives, 
their frightened children, and their catth 
that filled the air with sullen lowings. A 
report too was circulated that tho enemy in- 
tended laying siege to Zurich. The country- 
people in alarm declared that if the city rc- 
fu.scd to make tierms, they would trciA on 
their own account. 

The peace party prevailed in the council ; 
deputies were elected to negotiate. “ Above 
all things, preserve the Gospel, and then our 
honour, as far as may bo possible I ” Suebj 
were their instructions. On the 16th No 
vember, the deputies from Zurich arrived in 
a meadow situated near the frontier, on the 
banks of the Sihl, in which the representa- 
tives of the Five Cantons awaited them. 
They proceeded to the deliberations. “ In 
the name of the most honourable, holy, and 
divine Trinity,” began the treaty, “ Firstly, 
we tlie people of Zurich bind ourselves and 
agree to leave our trusty and well-beloved 
confederates of the Five Cantons, their well- 
beloved co-burghers of the Valais, and all 
their adherents lay and ecclesiastic, in their 
true and indubitable Christian faith,* renoun- 
cing all dvil intention, wiles, and stratagems. 
Aiul, on our side, we of tho Five Cantons, 
agree to leave our confederates of Zurich and 
their allies in possession of their faitli.”** At 
the same time, Happerschwyl, Gastcr, Wesen,; 
Breingarten, Meilingen, and the common, 
bailiwicks, were abandoned to the Five Can- 
tons. 

Zurich had preserved its faitli ; and that 
was all. TIic treaty having been read and 
approved of, the plenipotentiaries got off 
their horses, fell upon tlieir knees, and called 
upon the name of God.^ Then the new cap- 
tain-general of the Zuricbers, Eschcr, a hasty 
and eloquent old man, rising up, said as he 
turned towards the Waldstettes : “ God be 

]iraised that I can again call you my well- 
beloved confederates ! ” and appro!icbing 
them, he shook hands successively with 
Golder, Hug, Troguer, Rychmuth, Mar- 
quart, Zcllger, and Thos.s, the terrible vic- 
tors at Cappel. All eyes wero filled with 
tears.* Each took with trembling hand the 
bottle suspended at his side, and offered a 
draught to one of the chiefs of the opposite 
party. Shortly after a similar treaty was 
concluded with Berne. 

By Ihren M'ahren ungezwyffltcn chrlstcnllchen glauben, 
Tschudi, p. 247. 

2 Bv ilircn Olaiiben. Ibid. 

3 Kniiwet meiickllch wider und bfittet. Bull. lU. 253. 

* Uud luilbnd Ihncn alien die Augeii Uber. Tscbudl. p 
245. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Restoration of Popery at Bremgarten and Rappcrsclnvyl— 
Priests and MonKB every where— Borrow of CBcolampadlua 
—A tranquil Scene— Peaceful Death of (Ecolampadlus— 
Henry Bnllinger at Zurich— Contrition and Exultation— 
The great Lesson— Conclusion. 

The restoration of Popery immediately com- 
menced in Switzerland, and Rome showed 
herself every where proud, exacting, and am- 
Ij^tious. 

After the battle of Cappel, the Romish 
minority at Claris had resumed the upper- 
hand. It marched with Schwytz against 
Wesen and the district of the Caster. On 
tlie eve of tlie invasion, at midnight, twelve 
deputies came and threw themselves at the 
feet of the Schwytzcr chiefs, who were satis- 
fied with confiscating the national banners of 
these two districts, with suppressing their 
tribunals, annulling their ancient liberties, 
and condemning some to banishment, and 
others to pay a heavy fine. Next the mass, 
the altars, and images Were every wdicre re- 
established, and they are maintained until 
the present day.^ Knch was the pardon of 
Schwytz 1 

It was especially on Brcmgartcn, Mellin- 
gen, and the free bailiwicks that the cantons 
proposed inflicting a terrible vengeance. 

having recalled its army, Mutschli, 
the avoyerof Brcmgartcn, followed Dicsbach 
as far as Aran. In vain did the fonner re- 
mind the Bernese that it was only according 
to the orders of Berne and Zurich that Brem- 
gavtcn had blockaded the Five Cantons. 
“ Bend to circumstances,” replied the general. 
Ou this the wretched Mutschli, turning away 
from tlic pitiless Bernese, exclaimed, “ ^fhe 
prophet Jeremiah has well said, — Cursed he 
he that irusteth in The Swiss and 

Italian bands filtered furiously into these 
nourishing districts, brandishing their wea- 
pons, inflicting heavy fines on all the inlia- 
Intants, compelling the Gospel ministers to 
flee, and restoring every where at the point 
of the sword, mass, idols, and altars. 

On the other side of the lake the misfor- 
tune was still greater. On the 18th Novem- 
ber, while the Reformed of Kappcrschwyl 
w ere sleeping peacefully in reliance on the 
treaties, an army from Schwytz silently 
passed the wooden bridge nearly 2000 feet 
long which crosses the lake, and was admit- 
ted into the city by the Romish party. On 
a sudden the Reformed awoko at tho loud 
pealing of the bells, and the tumultuous 
voices of tho Catholics : the greater part 
quitted the city. One of them, however, by 
name Michael Wolilgcniutb, barricaded his 
bouse, placed arquebuses at every window, 
and repelled the attack. T'hc exasperated 
enemy brought up sorno heavy pieces of ar- 
tillery, besieged this extemporaneous citadel 
in regular form, and Wohlgemuth was soon 


taken and put to death in the midst of hor- 
rible tortures. 

Nowhere had tho struggle been more 
violent than at Soleure ; the two parties were 
drawn up in battle-array on each side of the 
Aar, anl the Romanists had already dis- 
charged one ball against the opposite bank, 
another was about to follow, when the 
avoycr Wenge, throwing himself on the 
mouth of the cannon, cried out earnestly : 
“ Fellow-citizens, let there be no bloodshed, 
or else let me bo your first victim 1” The 
astonished multitude dropped their arms : 
but seventy evangelical families were obliged 
to emigrate, and Soleure returned under the 
papal yoke. 

The deserted cells of St. Gall, Muri, Ein- 
sidlen, Wettingen, Rheinau, St, Catherine, 
Hcrmetschwyll, and Guaderithall witnessed 
tho triumphant return of Benedictines, Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, and all the Romish 
militia ; priests and monks, intoxicated with 
their victory, overran country and town, and 
px’cparcd for new conquests. 

The wind of adversity was furiously rag- 
ing: the evangelical churchqs fell one after 
another, like the pines in the forest whoso 
(all before the battle of the Goubcl had raised 
such gloomy presentiments. Tlio Five Can- 
tons, fall of gratitude to tho Virgin, made a 
solemn pilgrimage to her temple at Kinsidlcn. 
In this desolated sanctuary tho chaplains 
celebrated their mysteries anew ; the abbot, 
wdio had no monks, sent a number of youths 
into Swabia to be trained up in the rules of 
tho order ; and tin's famous chapel, which 
Zwingle’s voice had converted into a sanc- 
tuary for the >Vord, became for Switzerland, 
what it has remained until this day, tho 
cciitro of the power and of tho intrigues of 
tho Papacy. 

But this was not enough. At tho very 
time that these flourishing churches were 
falling to the ground, tho Reform witnessed 
the extinction of its brightest lights. A 
blow from a stono had slain the energetic 
Zwinglc on the field of battle, and tho re- 
bound reached tho pacific CScolampadius at 
Basle, in the midst of a life that was wholly 
evangelical. Tho death of his friend, the 
severe judgments with which his memory 
was persecuted, the terror that had suddenly 
taken tho place of the hopes he had enter- 
tainf3d of the future — all these sorrows rent 
the heart of (Ecolampadius, and his head and 
his life soon inclined sadly to tho tomb. 
“ Alas I ” cried he, “ that Zwinglc, whom I 
have so long regarded as my right arm, has 
fiillen under the blows of cruel enemies ! ” ^ 
IIo recovered, however, sufficient energy to 
defend tho memory of his brother. “ It was 
not,” said he, “ on the heads of the most 
guilty that the wrath of Pilate and tho tower 
of Siloam fell. TIio judgment began in the 
bouse of God; our presumption has been 


T. wtes, altllr und gdtzen vieder uff gcricht. i Zwlnclliim nostrum, qncm pro xnann altera nunomalto 

Bull. m. 277. tempore habui. Zurich Mb. 
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■punished; let our trust now bo placed on 
the Lord alone, _and this will be an in* 


post is here. 

Ho was not destined to hold it fong. Ill- 
ness fell upon him in addition to so many 
afflictions; the plague was in the city ; a vio- 
lent inflammation attacked him/ and erelong 
a tranquil scene succeeded the tumult of 
Cappel. A peaceful death calmed the agi- 
tated hearts of the faithful, and replaced by 
sweet and heavenly emotions the terror and 
distress with which a horrible disaster had 
filled them. 

On hearing of the danger of GScolampa- 
dius, all the city was plunged into mourn- 
ing ; a crowd of men of every age and of 
every rank rushed to his house. “ Rejoice,” 
said the reformer with a meek look ; “ I am 
going to a place of everlasting joy.” He 
then commemorated the death of our Lord 
with his wife, his relations, and domestics, 
W'ho shed floods of tears. “ This supper,” 
said the dying man, “ is a sign of my real 
faith in Jesus Christ my Redeemer.” 

On the morrow lie sent for his colleagues : 
“ My brethren,” said he, “ the Lord is there ; 
he calls me away. Oh I my brethren, what 
a black cloud is appearing on the horizon — 
what a tempest is approaching ! Ro stead- 
fast : the Lord will preserve his own.” Ho 
tiien held out his iiand, which all these 
faithful ministers clasped with veneration. 

On the 23d November ho called his child- 
ren around him, the eldest of whom was 
barely three years old. “ Eusebius, Irene, 
Alctliea,” said he to them, as he took their 
little hands, “ love God who is your Father.” 
Their mother having promised for them, the 
children retired with the blessing of the 
dying servant of the Lord. The night that 
followed this scene -was his last. All the 
pastors were around his bed : “ What is the 
news?” asked (Ecolarnpadius of a friend 
who came in. “ Nothing,” was the reply. 
“ AV^cIl,” said the fliithful disciple of Jesus, 
“ I will tell you something new.” His 
friends aw^aited in astonishment. “In a 
short time I shall bo with the Lord Jesus.” 
One of his friends now asking him if he was 
incommoded by the light, he replied, putting 
his hand on his heart: “There is light 
enough here.” As the day began to break, 
he repeated in a feeble voice the 51st Psalm : 
llrive mercy vpon me, 0 Lord, according to thy 
loving kindness. Then remaining silent, as if 
he wished to recover strength, he said, “ Lord 
Jesus, help me I ” The ten pastors with up- 
lifted hands fell on their knees around his 
bed ; at this moment the sun rose, and 
darted his earliest rays on a scene of sorrow 
so great and so afflicting with which the 
Church of God was again stricken.^ 

t Ater carbnnculua quovJs cnrbnnculo in (iomo Del splen- 
didiorem perdidit. J. J. Hottingor. ill. C:i(. 

De Joantils (Ecolampadis obitu, perShnunemCirj'ncuin. 
Epp. (Ecul. et Zwlnglii, IlbrI Ir. 


The death of this servant of the Lord was 
like his life, full of light and peace. (Eco- 
lampadius was in an especial degree the 
Christian spiritualist ana biblical divine. 
The importance he attached to the study of 
the books of the Old Testament imprinted 
one of its most essential characters on the 
reformed theology.' Considered as a man of 
action, his moderation and meekness placed 
him in the second rank. Had he been able 
to exert more of this peaceful spirit ovtur 
Zwiiiglc, great misfortunes might perhaps 
have been avoided. But like all men of meek 
disposition, his peaceful character yielded too 
much to the enq|-gctic will of the minis- 
ter of Zurich; and he tlius renounced, in 
art at least, the legitimate influence that 
e might liave exercised over the Reformer 
of Switzerland and of the Church. , 

Zwingic and (Ecolarnpadius had fallen. | 
There was a great void and a great sorrow I 
in the Church of Christ. Dissensions vanished ii 
before these two graves, and nothing could | j 
be seen but tears. IjUtlier himself was moved- i > 
On receiving the news of these two deaths, | 
he called to mind the days he had passed i 
with Zwingic and (Ecolarnpadius at Marburg ; j 
and tlie blow inflicted on him by their sudden • 
decease was sucl), that many years after he 
said to BuIJingcr: “Tlieir death filled me j 
with such intense sorrow, that 1 wa.s near | 
dying myself.”*^ 1 

The youthful ITcnvy Bullinger, threatened ' 
with the scaffold, had been compolled to flee ! 
from Breingarten, liis native town, witli his i 
aged father, his colleagues, and sixty of the 
principal inliabitants, who abandoned their 
houses to be pillaged by the Waldstcttcs.® 
Throe days after tliis, ho was preacliing in ' 
the cathedral of Ziiricli: “No! Zwingic is ! 
not dead!” exclaimed Mycoiiius; “or, like | 
the phoenix, ho has risen again from his | 
ashes.” Bullinger was unanimously chosen I 
to succeed the great Reformer. He adopted 1 
Zwingle’s orphan ciiildrcn, AVilhclm, Regula, ! 
and Ulrich, and endeavoured to supply the j 
place of their father. This young man, ' 
scarcely twenty-eight years of age, and who 
presided forty years with wisdom and bless- . 
ing over this church, w^as every where ; 
greeted as the apostle of Switzerland.* 

Yet as the sea roars long after tlic violent 
tempest has subsided, so the people of Zurich 
were still in commotion. Many were agi- 
tated from on high. They came to them- 
selves; they acknowledged their error; the 
weapons of their warfare had been carnal ; 
they were now of a contrite and humble 


1 See bin Cominentarle!! on Tsniah (1525). Iflfc chapter; on 
Ezekiel (1527); Hafr?»i, Zachariah, Malachi (1627); Daniel 
(I5;)0)i and the commentaries published after his death, 
with Interpretations on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiab. Jonah, and the ist and 2d chapters oi 
Micali. 

Dc enjus mortc dnloTcm concept Ita uteorum casus 

me pcnc exanimaverii. L. Epp. v. ] 12. 

^ Ne a quiiique i)ii;;ls aiit obtruncarcr aut comburerer 
Bull, ad Myc. November lail. 

♦ Haller ad Bullinff. 1536. 
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it ; they arose and went to their Father 
confessed their sin. In those days there 
was great mourning in Zurich. Some, how- 
ever, stood up with pride, protested by the 
mouth of theit ministers against the work of 
the diplomatists, and boldly stigmatized tho 
shameful compact. “ If tho shepherds sleep, 
the dogs must bark,” exclaimed Leo Juda in 
the cathedral of Zurich. “ My duty is to 
s, give warning of the evil they are about to 
m to my Master’s house.” ^ 

Nothing could equal the sorrow of this city, 
except the exultation of the Waldstettes. 
The noise of drums and fifes, the firing of 
guns, the ringing of bells, had long resounded 
on the banks of their lakes, and even to their 
highest valleys. Now tho noise was less, 
but tho effect greater. The Five Cantons, 
in close alliance with Friburg and Soleure, 
formed a perpetual league for the defence of 
the ancient Christian faith with the Bishop 
of Sion and tho tithings of the Valais ; and 
henceforward carried their measures in tho 
federal affairs with boldness. But a deep 
conviction was formed at that period in the 
hearts of the Swiss Keformed. “ Faith comes 
from God,” said they ; “its success docs not 
depend on the life or death of one man. Let 
our adversaries boast of our min, we will 
boast only in the Cross.” ^ — “ God reigns,” 
wrote Berne to Zurich, “ and ho will not 
permit the bark to founder.” This convic- 
tion was of more avail than the victory of 
Cappcl. 

Thus the Reformation that had deviated 
from the riglit path, was driven back by tho 
very violence of the assault into its primitive 
course, having no otlicr power than the 
Word of God. An inconceivable infatuation 
had taken possession of the friends of the 
Bible. They had forgott(3n that our warfare 
is not carnal ; and had appealed to arms and 
to battle. But God reigns ; he punishes tho 
churches and the people wlio turn aside from 
his ways. We have taken a few stones, and 
piled them as a monument on the battle-field 
of Cappel, in order to remind the Cliurch of 
the great lesson which this terrible catas- 
trophe teaches. As wo bid farewell to this 
sad scene, wo inscribe on these monumental 
stones, on the one side, these words from 

1 Tch mus bcllen. Bull. 111. 321. 

2 Qlorlnntibug adversariig In ruinam, nos In cruce glorle- 
mur. Ad QScolamp. 29th November 1531. Zurich MS. 
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God’s Book : “ Some trust in chariots^ and some 
in horses : but we unil remember the name of the 
Lord our God. Theij are brought down and 
fallen: but we are risen and stand upright.'* 
And on the other, this declaration of the 
Head of the Church : ^'Mg kingdom is not of 
this world.** If, from tho ashes of the mar- 
tyrs at Cappel, a voice could bo heard, it 
would be in these very words of the Bible 
that these noble confessors would, after three 
centuries, address tho Christians of our 
days. That the Church has no other king 
than Jesus Christ; that she ought not to 
meddle with the policy of the world, derive 
from it her inspiration, and call for its swords, 
its prisons, or its treasures ; that she will 
conquer by the spiritual powers which God 
has deposited in her bosom, and, above all, 
by the reign of her adorable Head ; that she 
must not expect upon earth thrones and 
mortal triumphs ; but that her march resein 
bles that of her King, from the manger to 
the cross, and from the cross to the crown : — 
such is the lesson to bo read on the blood- 
stained page that has crept into our simple 
and evangelical narrative.^ 

But if God teaches his people great lessons, 
ho also gives them great deliverances. The 
bolt had fallen from heaven. Tho Reforma- 
tion seemed to bo little hotter than a lifeless 
body cumbering the ground, and whoso dis- 
severed limbs were about to bo reduced to 
ashes. But God raises up the dead. New 
and more glorious destinies were awaiting 
tlic Gbspel of Jesus Christ at the foot of the 
Alps. At the Bouth-wostern extremity of 
Switzerland, in a great valley which the 
white giant of tho mountains points out from 
afar ; on the hanks of the Leman lake, at the 
spot where the Rhone, clear and blue ns tho 
sky above it, rolls its majestic waters ; on a 
small hill tliat the foot of Caesar had once 
trod, and on wliich the steps of another con- 
queror, of a Gaul, of a Picardiiie,*'* were de- 
stined erelong to leave their ineflaceahlc and 
glorious traces, stood an ancient city, as yet 
covered with the dense shadows of Popery; 
hut which God was about to raise to be a 
beacon to the Church, and a bulwark to 
Christendom. 

1 Zwlngle’s Pear Trtt having periahed, a rock has been 
placed over the spot vi'hcre this illustrious reformer diedt 
and on it are engraved suitable inscriptions, difibreut, how- 
ever, from those in tlie text. 

2 John Calvin of Noyon. 


THE END, 
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